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Accidents, Industrial: 

prevention of, to be discussed at seventh Int. 
Labour Conference, 372. 

in coal mines in various countries, 312; ‘‘need- 
less coal mine accidents’’, 1064-9. 

eye hazards in industry, 949. 

explosives, causes of accidents from, 88. 

Canada: fatal industrial accidents in 1923, 
with tables showing fatalities grouped by 
months, causes, industries and provinces, 
260, supplementary list, 453,718. 

non-fatal, in 1922, 948. 

fatalities in last quarter of 1923, with tables 
showing industry, cause, etc., 189; in first 
quarter of 1924, 447; second quarter, 718,1006; 
Prgporiyn of fatalities in various industries, 
947. 

in cement plants, 733. 

Alberta: in Midland Mine, Drumheller, 822. 

-B.C.: notification of mine accidents required, 
26; in mines, 759. 

S.: in mines in 1923, 312; in factories in 1923, 
308; mining accident in Glace Bay, 822; 
report on Stellarton mine explosion, 732. 

Ont.: in factories in 1923, 1045; in first quarter 
1924, 284; during first six months of 1924, 
584; due to belting, 354; boiler explosion, 
Kemptville, 773. 

Que.: in mines in 1923, 668. 

Sask.: in 1923, 1046. 

United Kingdom: on railways in 1922, 7; 
number of fatal accidents in June, 1924, 
660; prevention in coal mines, 820. 

..A.: estimate of cost and number, 8; 
in metallurgical works, 549; report of Pennsyl 
vania Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
141; economic loss by, 884. 
See also SareTy AND HEALTH; 
COMPENSATION, ETC. 


WoORKMEN’S 


Agreements, Industrial: 
fag ap} union, new rules as to agreements, 
62. 
long term agreements favoured by U.M. W. 
of As, 228. 
bookbinders’ standard contract, 771. 
photo-engravers proposed form of agreement, 
859. 
printing pressmen alter form of agreement, 1062 
Canada: recent agreements and schedules of 
wages, 170, 241, 428, 511, 595, 698, 791, 885, 
1006, 1089. 
Building and structures— 
building trade employees at Hull, 600. 
bricklayers, masonsand plasterersat Hamilton, 
512; at Ottawa, 699; at Toronto, 171. 
carpenters at Calgary, 243; at Hamilton, 428; 
at Humberstone, 699; at Niagara Falls, 600; 
at Ottawa, 511; at Vancouver, 512; at Wind- 
sor, 700. 
electrical workers at Moose Jaw, 601; at Wind- 
sor, 1089. 
heat and frost insulator and asbestos workers 
at Toronto, 699. 
painters, paperhangers and decorators at Ham- 
ilton, 601; at Niagara Falls, 793; at St. 
Catharines, 429. 
plumbers and steamfitters at Calgary, 601; 
at Edmonton, 429; at Winnipeg, 512. 
steam shovel and dredgemen, east of Fort 
ae 698; at Vancouver, 601; at Windsor, 
stone-cutters at Toronto, 512. 
Fishing and trapping— 
sLeSBApS fishermen of Pacific, British Columbia 


89849—13 


Agreements, Industrial—Con. 


Manufacturing-printing and publishing— 
printers at Guelph, 600; at Hull, 598; at New 
Westminster, 792; at Peterboro, 511; at 
St. Catharines, 428; at St. John, 792; at 
Sydney, 511; at Vancouver, 170; at Victoria, 
242 243. 
bookbinders at Victoria, 170. 
photo-engravers at Montreal, 598; at Toronto, 
599; at Vancouver, 599. 
oer at Vancouver, 241, 242; at Winnipeg, 
stereotypers and electrotypers, Calgary, 792; 
at Toronto, 599,600. 
clothing workers at Montreal, 243. 
tailors at Vancouver, 600. 
Manufacturing-non-metallic mineral products— 
paving cutters at Graniteville, 698;  stone- 
cutters at Montreal, 698. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper goods— 
pulp and paper mill workers at Iroquois Falls, 
597, 792; at Port Arthur, 597; Sault Ste. 
Marie, 596; at Sault Ste. Marie, Espanola 
and Sturgeon Falls, 792; at Thorold, 596; 
at Fort Frances, 885. 
Manufacturing —vegetable foods— 
bakery and confectionery workers at Toronto, 
596; at Lethbridge, 791; at Vancouver and 
New Westminster, 791. 
Manufacturing —iron steel and products— 
sheet metal workers at Ottawa, 428. 
Mining— 
coal operators in Northern Alberta and Edmon- 
ton District Miners’ Federation, 922, 937; 
in Vancouver Island, 938, 1089, 1090. 
Services —domestic and personal— 
hotel and restaurant employees at Calgary, 172. 
laundry workers at Ottawa, 172. 
barbersat Hamilton, 1089; at Vancouver, 1090 
Public and municipal— 
civic employees at Medicine Hat, 430; elec- 
trical workers at Moose Jaw, 886; steam 
and operating engineers at Moose Jaw, 885. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electrical workers at Calgary, 793; freight 
‘handlers at West St. John, 243; elevator 
employees at West St. John, 430; street and 
electric railway employees at Brantford, 
700; at Hull, 700; at Ottawa, 512; at Port 
Arthur and Fort William, 513; at Saskatoon, 
701; at Montreal, 1,089. 
Public utilities—telegraphs and telephones— 
electric light and telephone employees at 
Port Arthur, 702. 
telephone operators at Winnipeg, 701. 
Trans portation—water— 
carpenters and joiners at Montreal, 885. 
harbour workers at Montreal, 602. 
longshoremen at Halifax, 171; at Montreal, 
602; at St. John, 601. 


United Kingdom: agreement without time 
limit, 762. 
See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Agriculture: 


Canada: utilization of workers spare time, 764 

Man.: organized credit for farmers in, 278. 

Ont.: farm wages in, 1068. 

Sask.: Agricultural Co-operative Assn. plan 
for collective buying agency, 821. 

United Kingdom: agricultural wages bill, 
632, 1025; conference on production, 1048. 

Japan: statistics of Agricultural Workers’ 
Labour Union, 864. 

See also CHILDREN; CO-OPERATION; CREDIT. 


iv INDEX 


Alberta: 
Labour Dept., report for 1923, 559. 
superannuation for provincial employees, 128, 
132. 
public works in, annual report, 738. 
coal mining, commission to investigate, 298, 
934. 

See also AccipENTS; CHILDREN; EDUCATION; 
Hours or Lasourn; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
Licensine; Lasour Leaisuation; LEGAL 
Decisions; Mines anp Mintna; Minimum 
Wacers; Moruers’ ALLOWANCES; SUNDAY 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
legislative proposals of, 26. 


Aliens: 
reciprocity in workmen’s compensation for, 
desired by Imperial Econonic conference, 2. 
under Workmen’s Compensation Draft Con- 
vention, etc., of Int. Labour organization, 
653, 656, 657. 
right of entry of foreigners into professions and 
occupations in various countries, 868. 
instruction of, in language of industry, recom- 
mended, 280. 
See also Astatics; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


American Federation of Labour: 

44th annual convention, 1,053. 

legal information bureau formed, 227. 

quarterly meeting of executive, 305, 486. 

educational programme, 822. 

action against, by former chairman of employ- 
ees’ railway advisory board at Philadelphia, 
227. 


Anthrax: 
League of Nations to investigate, 373. 
action of Int. Labour Organization, 6538, 658. 
extent of infection in Roumania, 99. 
See also DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Apprenticeship: 

bookbinders’ plans, 771. 

carpenters apprentices, initiation fee for, 957. 

training in pulp and paper industry, 140. 

discussed by Can. Mfg. Assn., 490. 

Alta.: proportion of, under Minimum Wage 
Act, 464. 

B.C.: indenture system in Victoria; 848; 
permanent employment for ’teen-age boys, 670 

Ont.: apprentice training at Hamilton, 775. 

ey C.P.R. Montreal offers prizes for course, 
Al be ‘ 

Australia: farm training in, 462; for juvenile 
migrants in N.S.W., 395; industrial arbi- 
tration act, N.S.W., as applicable to, 776, 
ne ae 1,049; in printing trades, 
1,050. 

France: organization of, in, 1,050. 

U.S.A.: agreement governing training brick- 
laying apprentices in New York City, 670. 

See also Epucation (Notes on Vocational Train- 
ing and Apprenticeship). 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada: laws respecting, 557. 
proposed joint board to adjust grievances on 
CN. Ry, 234. 
Que.: Registrar of Councils of Conciliation, 
625. 
United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress 
opposed to compulsory arbitration, 864. 
Australia: new arbitration bill in Western 
Australia, 1,057. 
South Africa: law providing for, 495, 820. 
Czecho-Slovakia: labour courts in, 97. 
Spain: labour tribunals, 358. 
See also INDUSTRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION 
bh » ACT, ETC. 


Architects: 
Scholarship for, 285. 


Argentina: 
proposed labour court, 864. 
See also PRicES IN GREAT BRITAIN, EIc. 


Asiatics: 
Chinese steamship crews in Canada, 352, 457. 
B.C.: legislature opposed to franchise for, 26; 
decrease in numbers employed, 1,024. 
Ont.: investigation of Chinese laundries, 276. 
See also CHINESE; JAPANESE, ETC. 


ANCE. 
Attachment of Debts: See WaAGEs. 


Australia: 
labour statistics in, 283. 
provision for settlers, 462. 
One Big Union refused registration, 762. 
action on maritime conventions, 1,068. 
arbitration bill in Western Australia, 1,057. 
See also APPRENTICESHIP; . PRICES IN GREAT 
BriIvTain, ETc.; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries Limited: See Insur- 


Austria: See Prices in Great BRITAIN, ETC. 


Bakeries: 
peareys of night work in, 653, 757, 768, 1,068, 
1,072 
B.C.: employment of young persons in, for- 
bidden, 208. 
Chile: night work in, abolished at Santiago, 
208. 
See also BREAD AND CaKE Bakers’ ASSN. OF 
CANADA. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railway: 
joint management of, 400, 1,060. 


Banks and Banking: 

proposed amalgamation of labour banks, 570. 

policy of A.F. of L., 1,054. 

Amal. Clothing Workers extend banking ser- 
vice, 569. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers’ bank, 570. 

machinists’ bank, 1058. 

considered by printers, 770. 

pressmen support labour bank, 1062. 

telegraphers’ bank, 568. 

new labour banks, 6, 736. 

caution as to labour banks advised by metal 
workers, 914. 

U.S.A.: Pittsburgh labour bank opened, 539. 

Denmark: co-operative labour bank, 631. 

See also CREDIT. 


Barbers: 
Catholic Workers desire licenses, 768. 
N.S.: licensed law desired by T. & L. Con- 
gress, 276. 
See also LasouR ORGANIZATIONS (Journeymen 
Barbers). 


Belgium: 
extension of working hours in, 207. 
family allowances in, 464. 
See also Prices IN GREAT Britain, ETC.; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 


Bell Telephone Company: 
first aid work, 1065. 


Benefit: See INSURANCE; 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Stick Pay; Lasour 


Boiler Inspection: 
Alta.: report for 1923, 560. 
Ont.: report for 1923, 1044. 
See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; FacToRIES. 


INDEX Vv 


Bombay: See Inp1a. 
Bondfield, Miss Margaret: 
visit to Canada, 738, 821. 


Bonus: See Mines AND MINING; WaGEs. 
Boys: See CuitpReEn. 


Brazil: 
regulation of conditions of labour, 283. 


Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada: 
support baking school at Guelph, 953. 


British Columbia: 
Dept. of Labour, annual report for 1923, 756. 
Bureau of Mines, annual report, 1923, 758. 
employment of women by Chinese, 735. 
indenture system for apprentices, 848. 
night work of young persons in bakerivs for- 

bidden, 208. 
re-establishment of returned soldiers, 3. 
superannuation for provincial employees, 129, 
131; for civic employees in, 391; new super- 
annuation tables, 821. 

See also CHILDREN; EpvucatTion; Facroriss; 
Fire Departments; Hours or Lazsour; 
Lasovur Lereistation; LrGat Decisions; 
Mines; Mintmum Waces; Moruemrs’ ALLow- 
ANCES; SAFETY AND Hear; 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


British Empire Steel Corporation: 
proposed agreement with miners, 107. 
miners’ vote against acceptance, 455. 
safety work of, 485. 
See also AtteNs; Mitrr1a; Mines axp MINING. 


‘Building: 

permits issued in Canada during 1923, 165. 

monthly report of permits issued during 1924, 
53, 164, 239, 325, 426, 507, 594, 696, 788, 882, 
990, 1085. 

inspection of scaffolding in Canada, 817. 

building trades protection, bill drafted by 
labour, 1058. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; INDUSTRIAL SITUATION; 
CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES, ASSOCIATION OF; PAINTING; 
WAGES, ETC. 


Bulgaria: ' 
Vocational education in, 1051. 
See also PRIcES IN CANADA AND OTHER CouUN- 
TRIES. 


“Bumps”: See Mininc. 


Canada Cement Company: 
accident prevention plan, 733. 


Canada Shipping Act: 

legal decision under, 531. 

new regulations under, 821. 

pilotage sections of, 1016. 

amendment recommended by marine insurance 
companies, 944. 

changes in Canada Shipping Act desired by 
marine engineers, 307. 

See also SEAMEN. 


Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, Assn. of: 
annual conference, 139. 
Memorandum to National Unemployment 
Conference, 757. 
meeting in Jan., 1925, 1048. 


Canadian Council of Child Welfare: 
summary of Canadian laws, 353. 
policy of, 537. 


WoMEN; 


Canadian Electrical Association: 
present medals for life saving, 1022. 


Canadian Engineering Standards’ Association: 
See ELEcTRICAL APPLIANCES. 


Canadian Federation of Women’s Labour 
Leagues: 
refused affiliation with T. & L. Congress, 852. 


beanie be Founders’ and Metal Trades Associa= 
ion: 
plan to stabilize wages in Canada, 1047. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
report of committee on industrial relations, 487 
recommendations regarding Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 134, 204. 
Alta.: views on laws proposed by labour, 137. 


Canadian National Railways: 
arrangements under British Empire Settlement 
act, 351. 
decision of employees in central region on 
shorter hours, 817. 
director of safety and first aid appointed, 98. 
ee wages may be garnisheed for debt, 


joint management proposal, 400, 1020. 

proposed joint board on grievances, 234. 

B.C.: legislature recommends extension of, 
26 


See also CANADIAN Rattway Boarp or Apgust- 
MENT No.1; Hours or Lasovur; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes Act; RaILways, ETC. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 

employees favour reduction of staff in lieu of 
shorter hours, 817. 

first aid awards, 822; instruction provided, 98. 

prizes for apprentices in Montreal, 821. 

See also CANADIAN Rattway Boarp or Apgust- 

MENT No. 1; Inpustrriat Disputes Act; 
RalLways, ETC. 


Canadian Postmasters’ Association: 
beneficiary fund for widows, 539. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Association: 
apprenticeship committee, report of, 140. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 

summary of recent proceedings, 15, 215, 367, 
925. 

Proceedings— 

Canadian National (Atlantic region) and loco- 
motive engineers, firemen and enginemen, 
216, 217; (central region) and telegraphers, 
367; and trainmen, 15, 925; (western region) 
and conductors, 16, 17, 926, 927, 928; and 
locomotive engineers, firemen, etc., 925; 
and maintenance of way employees and shop 
labourers, 925; and trainmen, 15, 16, 17, 925, 
926. 

Canadian Pacific (western lines) and con- 
ductors, 367; and trainmen, 215, 367; and 
telegraphers, 215. 


Canadian Red Cross Society: 
organize nursing classes in Ont., 285. 


Carpenters Company of Philadelphia: 
200th anniversary, 957. 


Chatham, Ont.: 
vocational education in, 669, 775. 


Chauffeurs: See Licensinc or WORKMEN, 


vi INDEX 


Children and Child Labour: 

League of Nations and child welfare, 961. 

policy of A.F. of L., 1056. 

Canada: transportation grant for farm ap- 
prentices, 462. 

policy of Can. Council on Child Welfare, 537. 

Alta.: age limit for driving cars, 378. 

B.C.: age for employment of boys in factories 
raised to 15, 25; proposed inclusion of boys 
in minimum wage act, 1058; laws relating 
to children, 1039. 

Man.: child welfare act amended, 374; pro- 
claimed, 534. 

N.B.: forbidden to drive motors, 482. 

N.S.: cities may Limit hours of children on 
streets, 660. 

N.W.T.: employment in billiard rooms, 539. 

Ont.: various amendments respecting, 480; 
supervised play, 464; conference on farm 
for boys, 285. 

Que.: number of educational permits issued in, 
205; success of permit system, 32; grant for 
child welfare work, 283. 

Sask.: age limit for moving picture operators, 
209; children’s protection act amended, 376; 
education of blind and deaf, 376. 

United Kingdom: unemployment insurance, 
462; juvenile employment in London, 681. 

China: employment of in, 589. 

Persia: in carpet industry, 461, 549. 

U.S.A.: report of children’s bureau of Dept. of 
Labour, 40; report on ten years’ work, 99; 
amendment to constitution child labour, 446, 
630;: stereo- and electro-typers support child 
labour amendment, 772; National Council 
for Child Development proposed, 400; lia- 
bility for employment of children in mines, 
1025; New York Child Welfare Board, 1048; 
policy of A.F. of L., 1056. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; CANADIAN COUNCIL OF 
Cuitp Wetrare; Epucatio..; Famiry ALLOw- 
ances; Inrant Mortautity; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE OF NATIONS); 
MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND 


Mininc; Morners’ ALLOWANCES; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH; ETC. 
Chile: 
ae work in bakeries abolished at Santiago, 
208. 
China: 


trade unionism in, 1074. 
See also CHILDREN AND CHILD LaBouR; PRICES 
In GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


Chinese: 
B.C.: repeal of legislation to prohibit employ- 
ment of women by, 25. 
N.S.: employment on ships, 851. 
Sask.: employment of white women in 
restaurants, 735. 
See also ASIATICS. 
Civil Service: 
Baie of public and private employment, 


Clerks: 
Alta.: minimum wages for, 98. 


Clothing Industry: 
labour saving devices in, 6. 
Ont.: piece-work conditions in Toronto, 206. 
See also GARMENT INDUSTRY. 


Coal Storage: 
U.S.A.: employers provide for employees, 899. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
Proceedings— 
coal distribution, 1019. 
fru‘t and vegetable distribution, 1019. 


Commercial Travellers: 
license required in Denmark, 915. 


Commissions: 

Canada: on uniformity of labour laws, recom- 
mendations on workmen’s compensation 
desired by labour in Quebec, 204; influence 
of, on legislation, 553. 

on industrial unrest among steel workers at 
Sydney, N.S., report (Supplement to 
Lasour Gazerre, Feb., 1924). 

N.S.: to inquire into disaster in coal mines, 
209. 


Conferences: 

Manitoba economic conference, 125, 309. 

employment of ex-service men, international 
meeting of experts at Geneva, 92. 

to establish standards in clothing factories, 570. 

Imperial economic conference, October, 1923, 
resolutions of, on workmen’s compensation, 
eae 

International conference on vocational guid- 
ance, 1052. 

International emigration conference at. Rome, 3. 

International congress of industrial health, 
Geneva, programme of, 92. 


‘‘Congress Journal’’: 
Canadian Railroader to publish, »851. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company: 
See INSURANCE. 


Construction: 
Catholic Workers propose tax on machinery 
purchased abroad, 958. 


Conventions: See LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Co-operation: 

international directory of organizations, issue 
of, 1091. 

farmers’ co-operation in Canada, 959. 

Int. Garment Workers plan for co-operative 
shops, 570. 

Alta.: acts of 1924, 378. 

N.B.: associations formed, 482. 

‘N.S.: miners as co-operators, 910. 

Que.: fishermen, 204. 

Sask.: Agricultural Co-operative Assn., act 
amended, 376; Agricultural Co-operative 
Assn., favours collective buying agency, 821. 

United Kingdom: statistics of co-operative 
societies, 862. 

Australia, in 1922, 283. 

Japan: movement in, 97. 

See also BANKS. 


Copartnership: 

employees’ representation plan in steel industry 
at Sydney, N.S. (Supplement to LaBour 
GazETTE, Feb., 1924). } 

warning regarding, by photo engravers union, 
860. 

Norway: profit sharing and works committees, 
96. 

See also INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT; JOINT COUN- 

cits; JoInT MANAGEMENT; PrRorit SHARING. 


Cost of Living: See Prices; Rent; WAGES. 


Councils of Action: 
policy of Trade and L. Congress, 854. 


Courts: See Lecat DECISIONS. 


Credit: 
effect on unemployment, 832; 
Man.: organized credit for farmers in, 278; 
farm loans, rural credits, etc., 375. 


INDEX vil 


Criminal Code: 
amendments desired by T. and L. Congress, 
126, 851, 853. 


Czecho-Slovakia: See ARBITRATION; PRICES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


Dairy Industry: 
Que.: certificate required for head butter 
and cheese maker, 305. 
Sask.: creameries in, 285. 


“Dawes Plan’’: 
outline of, 964. 


Daylight Saving: See Hours or Lapour. 


Debt: 
See Wacss (attachment of debts) 


Decasualization: See EMPLOYMENT. 


Democratic International Congress of Peace: 
resolutions adopted by, 966. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company : See 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Denmark: See BANKS AND BANKING; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes ; Prices IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
ETC.; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

prevention of, in camps, 818. 

Que.: not compensable under workmen’s com- 
pensation, 1110. 

United Kingdom: origin of compensation for, 
1042. 

U.S.A.: report on risks in painting, 31. 

See also ANTHRAX; SAFETY AND HEattH; WoRK- 

MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Dockers: 
United Kingdom: strike of, 221. 


Domestic Servants: See WomEN. 

Drummond, Hon. Robert: 
retired from Mining Record, 5389. 

Edmonton: See Farr WaGEs. 


Education: 

international institute of vocational education 
proposed, 1051. 

pene of Int. Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
570. 

plan of photo engravers’ union, 1860. 

programme of Int. Printing Pressmen, 1061. 

bricklayers union objects to non-union training, 
1062. 

machinists, Int. Assn. of, educational pro- 
gramme, 1060. 

Canada: laws respecting technical education, 
DOT 

notes on vocational education, 551, 669, 775, 
847, 952, 1049. 

development of 
Canada, 28. 

rehabilitation of disabled civilian workers, 
and of returned soldiers, 833. 

number of vocational teachers and pupils in 
Canada, 209. 

scholarship for Canadian architects, 285. 

address by Dr. Trueman on vocational educa- 
tion, 776. 

instruction of aliens in industrial language, 280. 

Frontier College, 535. 

schools for railroad signal employees, 958. 

extension of school age favoured by T. & L. 
Congress, 856. 


vocational education in 


Education—Con.: 

Catholic Workers ask grant for labour union 
night school, 768. 

Catholic Workers propose vocational courses 
in small centres, 768. 

Alta.: legislation to safeguard health of pupils 
in schools, 279; Calgary School Board 
attempts to limit work of clinic, 279; com- 
pulsory school attendance until 16 years 
desired by labour, 27; increased school 
privileges desired by labour, 27. 

Man.: school attendance and school acts 
amended, 374. 

N.S.: itinerant teachers to be appointed, 
660; free school books desired by T. & L. 
Congress, 276; evening classes in vocational 
education, 952; summer school in telephony 
at Halifax, 952; mine examiners’ club 
organized, 464. 

Ont.: classes for handicapped children in 
Toronto, 281; correspondence courses at 
Iroquois Falls, 847; industrial classes, 480; 
labour representative on industrial school 
board, 584; public school courses at Toronto, 
847; technical education for returned soldiers 
at Toronto, 663. 

Que.: proposals of labour delegates, 127; 
endowment for students of fisheries, 205; 
provincial paper-making school at Three 
Rivers, 304; changes proposed by T. & L. 
Congress, 855. 

Sask.: for blind and deaf children, 376; voca- 
tional training, statistics of, 205; school 
nurses, 1024; labour proposals, 1058. 

United Kingdom: attitude of labour towards 
education, 848; resolutions of Trades Union 
Congress on, 864. 

industrial training for women in, 93. 

U.S.A.: workers’ courses at Katonah, N.Y., 
822. 

See also APPRENTICES; CHILDREN; 
Lasour; LkisuRE, WoRKERS’; First Arp; 
Ontario Lasour EpucatTionaL ASSN.; 
TEACHERS; WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS. 


HovuRS OF 


Egypt: See Prices in Gt. Britain, etc. 


Elections: 
amendment of election act desired by T. and 
L. Council, 126. 
Alta.: proportional representation desired by 
labour, 27. 
B.C.: legislature opposed to votes for Asiatics, 
26 


Man.: preferential voting, 374; 
charter amended, 375. 

Ont.: reforms desired by labour, 127; propor- 
tional representation desired by labour, 127; 
special polls, 480. 

Que.: workmen to have precedence at Levis, 
305. 

Sask.: alternative vote disapproved, 376. 


Winnipeg 


Electric Railways: See INpusTRIAL DISPUTES, 


ETC. 


Electrical Appliances: ; 
Canada: standard rules and regulations for, 
495. 


Electrical Association: See CANADIAN ELECTRICAL 
ASSN. 


Electricians, Licensing of: 
Que.: success of recent legislation, 32. 


Emigration Conference, International: See 
MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Empire Settlement: See Micration AND SETTLE- 
MENT. 
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Employers’ Association of Manitoba: i 
recommendations on workmen’s compensation, 
138. 


Employers’ Liability: See WorKMEN’s CoMPEN- 
SATION; LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Employers’ Organizations: 
report of Dept. of Labour on, 763. . 
South Africa: compulsory registration, 495. 


Employment Certificates: 
Que.: granted to children in Montreal, 626. 


Employment: 

international federation of disabled industrial 
workers to be formed, 816. 

ex-service men, international conference at 
Geneva, 92. 

compulsory employment of ex-soldiers in 
France, 717. 

Canada: monthly reports by employers (with 
chart) 42, 141, 229, 316, 407, 498, 585, 678, 
779, 872, 968, 1076. See also INDUSTRIAL 
SirvATION. 

rehabilitation of civilians and soldiers, 834. 

railway employees decision ve shorter hours 
or staff reduction, 817. 

problem of casual labour, 629. 

B.C.: average number of workers, 756, 759. 

Ont.: ‘‘home work’’ engaged in by female 
workers, 662, 821; rehabilitation scheme 
for disabled workers in Toronto, 663. 

Que.: permit system for children in, 205. 

Sask.: Masters and Servants Act amended, 
375. 

U.S.A.: decasualization among longshoremen 
at Seattle, 280; rehabilitation of disabled 
workers in, 226. 

See also Hours or Lasour; MINES AND MINING; 
Russta4; UNEMPLOYMENT, ETC. 


Employment Permits: See CHILDREN. 


ra ae Service, Int. Association of Pub- 
ie: 
annual meeting of, 490. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

outline of Dominion -Provincial organization, 
1036. 

report for last quarter of 1923, 161; first quarter 
of 1924, 423; second quarter, 693; third 
quarter, 983. 

monthly reports, by provinces, with charts 
and tables, 48, 156, 235, 321, 419, 503, 590, 
689, 784, 877, 981, 1081. See also INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION. 

sixth annual meeting, 755. 

Western conference of, 313. 

tribute to work of, 583. 

report on work of, in Ontario, 1048; in Saskat- 
chewan, 1046. 


Employment Services Abroad: 
New Zealand: post offices as employment 
exchanges, 207. 


Employment Services, Private: 
bookbinders’ union, 771. 
Ont.: work of, in 1923, 1044. 
Que.: abolition of, desired by labour, 127. 
Sask.: title of agencies, 375. 


Engineers,. Stationary: 
HoistiInc ENGINEERS. 


See SraTIONARY AND 


Esthonia: See Pricrs in Great Britain, ete. 


Explosives: 
accidents from, causes of, 88. 
See also MINES AND MINING. 


Factories and Factory Legislation: 

report of Int. Labour Office, 461. . 

medical inspection of, general principles laid 
down by Int. Labour organization, 92. 

International Assn. of Factory Inspectors, 
organization of, at Geneva, 207. 

Canada: recent laws on, 554. 

first aid kits, required in factories in Quebec, 
N.S., N.B. and B.C., 206. 

B.C.: age of boys raised, 25. 

N.B.: act amended, 482; Woman inspector 
asked for, 464. y 

N.S.: in 1923, 308; a correction, 351. 

Ont.: in 1923, 1044; factory regulations, 1063. 

United Kingdom: committee to enquire con- 
cerning medical examination of young per- 
sons, 446; new rules, 774. 

See also AccipENTS; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 

ORGANIZATION; Minimum Waaes; WoRK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Fair Wages: 

Canada: monthly statement of contracts, 54, 
hie 240, 327, 427, 508, 595, 697, 789, 883, 988, 
1086. 

amendments to order-in-council, 301. 

alleged violations, 851, 853. 

statutory establishment of rates desired by T. 
and Lab. Council, 126. 

Alta.: Edmonton T. & L. Council to ask for 
amendments to fair wage clause, 633. 

Man.: on public works, 509. 

N.S.: fair wage officer, appointment of desired 
by T. & L. Congress, 276. 

Ont.: on government contracts, 479; provision 
of, in government contracts, desired by 
labour, 127. 

Que.: provision for, in public works desired by 
labour, 127; proposed schedule for work at 
Montreal refused by legislation, 208; prepar- 
ation of scale for government work, 33. 

United Kingdom: proposals of Trades Union 
Congress, 863. 


Family Allowances: 
in various countries, 1022. 
in Belgium, 464. 
in France, 356. 


Fatalities: See AccipENTsS. 
Finland: See Prices in Great Britain, etc. 


Fire Departments: 

Alta.: weekly holiday desired by labour, 27; 
“two platoon’’ and ‘‘hours of labour’’ acts, 
376; Sunday rest, 1023. 

B.C.: Sunday rest for firemen, 627; fire depart- 
ments’ two-platoon and hours of labour acts 
passed, 25. 

Ont.: Hamilton benefit fund, 277. 

See also PENSIONS, ETC. 


Fire Prevention: 
Canada: proclamation regarding forest preser- 
vation, 279. 
N.B.: requisitioning of labour for, 355, 482. 
Sih} Forest Fires Protection Act amended, 
480. 


First-Aid: 

Bell Telephone Co., work of, 1065. 

Dominion competitions, 534. 

on C.N.R. and C.P.R., 98. 

shield competition for policemen, 99. 

legal provisions for various industries in Nova 
Scotia and other provinces, 206. 

Man.: effect of regulations, 537. 

N.B.: instruction in logging camps and on 
CiP3h.; 98. 

Ont.:.employees of Ottawa Electric Ry. Co. 
receive medals, 1022. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 
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Fisheries and Fishermen: 
Canada: statistics for 1923, 955. 
N.B.: statistics, 459. 

Que.: co-operation in, 204. 


France: 
family allowance in, 356. 
national economic council proposed, 737. 
reas employment of soldiers and sailors 
in, : 
See also Housina; PENSIONS; PRICES IN GREAT 
Britain; UNEMPLOYMENT, ETC. 


Franchise: See Exvections. 


Fredericton: 
vocational education in, 776. 


Freel, James J.: 
death of, 772. 


Frontier College: See Epucation. 


Garment Industry: 
U.S.A.: unemployment 
York, 766. 
See also CLtotHine INDUSTRY. 


General Electric Co., U.S.A.: 
special awards to employees, 485. 


insurance in New 


Germany: 
report of international committee regarding 
fiscal conditions in (Dawes plan), 964. 
extension of hours of labour, 357, 790. 
See also Hours or Lasour; PrRicks In UNITED 
Kinepom, EtTc.; UNEMPLOYMENT; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Glass Industry: 
weekly suspension of work in, 653, 657, 962, 1068. 
conditions in, 861. 
United Kingdom: study of shift system, 494. 


Gompers, Samuel, President of A. F. and L.: 
death of, 1020. 


Grand Trunk Railway: 
pension scheme of, 33. 


Halifax: 
superannuation of civic employees, 390. 
vocational education, 776. 


Hamilton: 
superannuation of civic employees, 394. 
vocational education in, 669, 775. 


Hat Industry: 
industrial hazards, 1065. 


Hawkers and Peddlers: 
B.C.: forbidden to sell wares during halif- 
holiday closing of stores, 25. 
Que.: licensing of, 304. 
Sask.: order-in-council on licenses and certifi- 
“et eeat yt retail merchants desire licenses 
or, ; 


Health: See Sarrery anp HEALTH. 
Holidays: See Hours or Lasour; Lasour Day. 
Holland: See NerHEeRLANDS. ~ 


Hood Rubber Company: See UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Hotels: See MINIMUM WAGES. 


Hours of Labour: 

Int. Labour Conference and night work in 
bakeries, 653, 657, 1068. 

action by various countries on draft convention 
of Int. Lab. Conference on 8-hour day, 222. 

Int. Labour Conference and weekly suspension 
of work in glass mfg. processes, 653, 657, 1068. 

International seamen’s conference discuss, 871. 

Int. Typo. Union discuss 5-day week, 770. 

employers views on proposals of Int. Lab. 
Organization, 356. 

Int. Bookbinders and 44-hour week, 770. 

Int. Fed. of Trade Unions, resolution on 8-hour 
day, 208. 

resolution of Int. Congress on Social Policy 
respecting 8-hour day, 965. 

Telegraphers’ union favours vacations with 
pay, 568. 

cane of Trade Unions and hours of labour, 

preen of Machinists support 8-hour day, 
1060. 

Canada: recent laws on, 554. 

8-hour day considered by committee of House 
of Commons, 476. 

wages and hours of labour in 1921, 1922 and 1923 
(supplement to LABoUR GAZETTE, Jan., 1924). 

action on 8-hour day proposed, 575. 

8-hour day desired by T. & L. Congress, 126. 

Tae asioaa on by T. & L. Congress, 850, 
853. 

Catholic Workers desire 48-hour week in cotton 
mills, 768. 

request for 48-hour week in pulp and paper 
industry, 957. 

reduced hours or unemployment in C.N.R. 
shops, 732. 

shorter hours and staff reductions in railway 
shops, 817. 

hours of locomotive engineers and firemen, 
306, 353. 

vacations with pay in various Canadian indus- 
tries, 817. 

proposal for holidays with pay rejected by 
T. & L. Congress, 856. 

working hours of nurses in hospitals in Ontario 
and B.C., 355. 

Alta.: weekly holiday for firemen, 27, 37 6; 
Fed. of Labour desires 8-hour day, 27. 

B.C.: 8-hour day established for industrial 
workers, 24; Hours of Work Adjustment 
Board appointed, 910; claims for exemptions 
from act, 1040; Sunday rest for firemen, 
627; fire departments’ 2-platoon and hours 
of labour acts, 25; in various countries, 
757; Victoria to consider early closing by- 
law, 284; weekly half holiday act applied to 
Lillooet, 538. 

N.S.: 8-hour day in mines, 379, 659; 8-hour 
day desired by T. & L. Congress, 276; 
in steel industry at Sydney (supplement to 
Lasourk Gazette, Feb., 1924). 

Ont.: legislature and 8-hour day, 479; 8-hour 
day to be asked by street railwaymen at 
London, 98; 10-hour day for nurses, 822; 
St. Catharines police refused shorter hours, 
285; in laundries, fixed by minimum wage 
board, 37; variations in textile industry, 
662. 

Que.: early closing act amended, 305; Catholic 
unions favour early closing of stores, 535; 
vacations with pay, 284; referendum re 
day-light saving authorized; daylight 
saving act desired by labour, 127. 

Sask.: Moose Jaw policemen’s hours reduced, 

‘ 1025. 

United Kingdom: hours of employment bill, 
283,630; effects of long hours, rest pauses, 
etc., 223, 493; 8-hour day convention approv- 
ed by Scottish Trade Union Congress, 
487; hours worked by trade unionists, 1,005; 
night work abolished in bakeries, 208. 
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Hours of Labour—Con. 

Belgium: 9-hour day permitted, 207. 

Germany: 8-hour day restored in, 138; 8- 
hour day no longer required by law, 6; 
extension of hours, 357, 790. 

Japan: standard hours in mines, 767. 

Switzerland: working day made longer, 208; 
further extension of, 738. 

U.S.A.: hours in iron and steel industry, 461, 
630, 1075; success of 5-hour day plan in Ford 
shops, 870; 40-hour week for painters in 
New York and other districts; 90; vaca- 
tions with pay, 638. 

See also AGREBMENTS; BAKERIES; INTERNATION- 
AL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LEISURE, WoRK- 
ERS; SUNDAY; WOMEN, ETC. 


Housing: 

report on, by Int. Labour Office, 677. 

Dominion loans to provinces for, 88. 

French physicians desire municipal sanitary 
records, 822. 

Alta.: regulation of company housing desired 
by labour, 27. 

N.B.: workmen’s lots, 482. 

Que.: health regulations for dwellings, 208; 
money for workmen’s dwellings in Quebec 
city, 305. 


Howell-Barkley Bill: 
proposed amendment to U. 8. Transportation 
Act of 1920, 958, 1059. 


Hull, Que.: 

vocational education in, 669. 
Hungary: See LasourR ORGANIZATIONS; PRICES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


Hygiene: See Sarery anD HEALTH. 
Immigration: See MIGRATION. 


Imperial Economic Conference: See Conrer- 


ENCES. 


India: 
trades disputes settlement bill in Bombay, 820. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 915. 


See also PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Association of 
Ontario: 
annual meeting, 402. 


Industrial Councils: 
U.S.A.: restored in New York State Dept. 
of Labour, 557. 
South Africa: provision for, 495. 


See also Co-PARTNERSHIP; JOINT COUNCILS. 


Industrial Disputes: 
public opinion in labour disputes, 1021. 
Canada: strikes and lockouts during 1923, 


with tables showing numbers involved, 
duration, causes and results, etc., with 
charts, 109. 


monthly summary of 19, 106, 218, 298, 368, 
470, 545, 647, 746, 829, 928, 1033. 


See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 
use of militia in, 575. 
Alberta: T. & L. Congress makes grant to 
striking coal miners, 852, 856. 
me proceedings under Trades Disputes Act, 


N.S.: steel workers at Sydney: 
commission on industrial unrest among 
(supplement to LaBour GazeETTH, 1924); 
appeal against sentence on J. B. McLachlan, 


report of 


Industrial Disputes: Canapa—Con. 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA (BY INDUSTRIES). 
Construction— 
bricklayers and masons at Guelph, 369; at 
Ottawa, 546; at Hamilton, 471; at St. John, 
N.B., 369; at Winnipeg, 546; 
carpenters and joiners at Montreal, 369; at 
Vancouver, 546. 
painters and glaziers at Montreal, 369. 
plasterers at Windsor, 471. 
plumbers and steamfitters at Hamilton, 546, 
649; at Kitchener, 546. 
shipwrights and carpenters at Vancouver, 
546, 649. 
stonecutters at Toronto, 471. 
waterworks labourers at Aylmer, 748. 
Fishing— 
fishermen at Port Essington, B.C., 545. 
fish packers at Prince Rupert, B.C., 929. 
Logging and Lumbering— 
lumber workers at Cranbrook and Golden 
District, B.C., 108, 219, 294. 
Manufacturing—clothing— 
cap makers, Montreal, 748; clothing workers at 
Montreal, 108, 219, 244, 748; at Winnipeg, 
19, 108, 219, 294; weavers at St. Hyacinthe, 
369. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
moulders at Guelph, 546, 649, 748, 831, 929, 
1034; at Sarnia, 294. 
Manufacturing—leather and its products— 
boot factory employees at Quebec, 545, 649, 
625; at St. Hyacinthe, 545, 649, 748, 831. 
Manufacturing—matches— 
match workers at Hull, 929, 1034. 
Manufacturing—printing— 
photo engravers at Montreal, 19. 
printers, pressmen, etc., at Halifax, 20, 108, 
219, 294, 369, 471, 547, 649, 748; at Hamilton, 
19, 108, 219, 294, 369; at Montreal, 19, 108, 
219, 294, 369, 471, 547, 649, 748; at Ottawa, 
20, 108, 219, 294, 369, 471, 547, 649, 748; at 
Saskatoon, 1034; at Toronto, 20, 108, 219, 
294, 369, 471, 547, 649, 748; at Vancouver, 
20; at Winnipeg, 20, 108, 219, 294, 369, 471, 
547, 649, 748; 
printers call off 44-hour week strike, 770. 
Manufacturing—Pulp and Paper Products— 
paper makers at Joliette, 748. 
labourers at Murray, N.S., 545. 
Manufacturing—Saw and Planing Mills— 
lumber workers at Victoria, 649. 
Mining— 
coal miners, Alberta and British Columbia, 
296, 471, 545, 649, 748, 831, 929, 931; at Coal- 
hurst, 831, 929; at Drumheller, Alta., 1033; 
at Edson, 19, 108; at Inverness, 220; at 
Mountain Park, 220; in Nova Scotia, 107, 
108, 219; at Stellarton, 545; at Sydney, N.S., 
1033; at Wayne, 220. 


Public Utilities— 
telegraphers in various cities, 831. 
telephone operators at Meaford, 294. 
Transportation—Electric railways— 
motormen and conductors at Niagara Falls, 
20, 108, 219, 294, 369. 
Trans portation—Steam railways— 
maintenance of way employees, etc., and Rail- 
way Assn. of Canada settlement of, 326. 
Transportation—W ater— 
longshoremen at Miramichi, 20; at Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, Chemainus and 
Alberni, 20. 
Service—Public and Municipal— 
postal employees, Montreal, Toronto, Windsor, 
and various cities, 546. 
Service—Recreational— 
moving picture operators, Montreal, 831; at 
Hamilton, 748, 831, 929. 
musicians (moving pictures) at Edmonton, 
929; at Ottawa, 748; at Vancouver, 831. 
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Industrial Disputes Abroad: 

United Kingdom: strikes of railway employ- 
ees and dockers, 22. 

strike of tramway and omnibus men in London, 
299. 

powers of general council of Trades Union 
Congress, 863. 

method of settlement in coal mines, 820. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: monthly 
summary, 20, 122, 220, 295, 370, 472, 573, 
647, 749, 822, 930, 1035. 

Australia: disputes in 1922, 283. 

India: proposed bill to settle disputes in Bom- 
bay, 820. 

unrest in Scandinavian countries, 463. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; LABOUR 

ORGANIZATIONS,  PICKETING. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907: 

summary of proceedings under, for year 1924, 
and from 1907 to 1924, 646. 

monthly report of proceedings under, 106, 
291, 365, 470, 544, 639, 744, 829, 922, 1032. 

bill to amend, introduced by Minister of 
Labour, 2738. 

proposed amendments to, 576, 852, 885. 

railwaymen’s view on amending bill, 456. 

amendments desired by T. and L. Congress, 
126. " 

discussed by Can. Manufacturers’ Assn., 489. 

tee against judgment respecting validity 
of, 88. 

judgment of Ont. Supreme Court concerning 
validity of, 384. 

Privy Council and validity of act, 534. 


PROCEEDINGS (BY INDUSTRIES)— 
Mining— 
coal miners of Northern Alberta and Edmonton 
District Miners Federation, 744; agreement 
reached, 922, 937. 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada Limited 
and coal miners, 829. 
Municipal— 
engineers and electrical workers at Moose Jaw, 
544, 639, 744. 
firefighters at Ottawa, 470, 544. 
linemen at Winnipeg, 544. 


Public Utilities— 
Canadian National Telegraphs, and commer- 
cial telegraph employees, 639, 744, 829. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
commercial telegraph employees, 639, 744, 
829. 
Canadian Press and press telegraphers, 829, 
1032. 
Transportation—electric railways— 


Montreal Street Railway Company and 
employees, 470, 639. 
National Electric Railway and _ electrical 


workers, machinists, blacksmiths and help- 
ers, 829. 

Nipissing Central Railway and motomen- 
conductors, etc., 639. , 

Port Arthur and Fort William and employees, 
291, 365. 

Trans portation—local— 

taxicab drivers and chauffeurs at Montreal 

and employees, 470. 
Trans portation—Steam Railways— 

Canadian National, and shop employees at 
Transcona, 544. 

Canadian Pacific, and employees, 922. 

Canadian Pacific, and foremen, checkers, etc., 
at West St. John, 106, 639, 744. 

Canadian Pacific, and grain elevator employees 
at St. John, 106. 

Canadian Pacific and truckers, coopers, etc., at 
West St. John, 106. 

Canadian Pacific (western lines), and clerks, 
freight handlers, etc., 639, 744. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907: 
PROCEEDINGS—Con. 

Roberval Saguenay Railway Company and 
employees, members of National Catholic 
Syndicate, 470, 544, 639. 

Trans portation—W ater— 

Shipping Fed. of Canada and employees, 291. 

SHIPPING COMPANIES AT MONTREAL AND 

EMPLOYEES, 365. 


Industrial Fatigue: 
international inquiry on, 494. 
United Kingdom: report of board, 493. 


Industrial Management: 
International Management Congress, 358. 
joint management system of Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad proposed for C.N.R., 400. 


Industrial Relations: 
Canada: parliamentary committee, 274. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of, including labour market, 
strikes, prices, trade, etc., 8, 100, 210, 286, 
360, 465, 540, 634, 739, 823, 916, 1026. 


Infant Mortality: 
Que.: health measures reduce, 282, 305. 
U.S.A.: infant mortality and wages in, 5. 


Injunctions: 
T. and L. Congress demand amendments to 
Criminal Code, 851. 
railroad signalmen on use of, 958. 


Inoculation: 
B.C.: berrypickers, 1024. 
See also VACCINATION. 


Insurance: 

Int. Labour Conference of 1925 to discuss social 
insurance, 222, 372. 

policy of A.F. of L., 1054. 

bookbinders benefits, 771. 

funeral benefits of Retail Clerks’ Protective 
Association, 959. 

protective fund of railroad signalmen, 958. 

for passengers at sea, 457. 

Amal. Clothing Workers’ life insurance scheme, 
569. 

machinists’ union benefits, 1059. 

group insurance for Southern Pacific railway 
employees, 95. 

plate printers’ benefits, 772. 

printing pressmen’s benefits, 1062. 

B.C.: plan of Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, 967. 

N.B.: group insurance for Atlantic 
Refineries’ employees, 530. 

Ont.: Hamilton firemen’s benefit fund, 277. 

Que.: group insurance for civic employees at 


Sugar 


Levis, 7. 
U.S.A.: group insurance for railroad employees, 
539. 


See also UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WoRK- 


MEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


International: 
proposal to amalgamate 2nd and 3rd Inter- 
nationals rejected by T. and L. Congress, 
854. 
U.M.W. of A. opposed to affiliation with 3rd 
International, 228. 
relation of 2nd to 3rd International, 737. 


International Association of Factory Inspectors 
organization of, at Geneva, 207. 


International Association on Unemployment: 
See UNEMPLOYMENT. 
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International Congress on Social Policy: 
meeting at Prague, 965. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
congress of, 572. 
resolution on 8-hour day, 208. 
agenda of conference, 305. 
Canadian representatives to, 486. 
relations to Third International, 737. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 

Canada: proposed ratification of draft_ eon 
ventions of 2nd and 3rd conferences, 474. 
conventions endorsed by Nova Scotia, 473; 659; 

by Saskatchewan, 300, 866. 

influence of, on Canadian legislation, 554. 

Can. Mig. Assn. and conference proposals, 487. 

Dominion-provincial conference on conventions, 

( 487, - 

U:S.A.: National Association of Manufacturers 
views on, 632. 

ratification of draft conventions by various 
states, 123, 474, 548, 778, 865. 

certain ratifications cancelled, 222. 

second statistical conference to be held, 538. 

Chile: ratifies draft conventions, 866. 

France: ratifies certain conventions, 866. 

Latvia approves ratification of certain draft 
conventions, 866. 

‘Ist Conference— 

action in various countries on 8-hour day con- 
vention, 371, 372. 

employers views on working hours, 356. 

labour ministers of Great Britain, France, 
as and Germany confer on 8-hour day, 
867. 

Canada: ratification of hours convention, 778. 

“roe day legislation considered in Canada, 

6. 

Alberta Fed. of Labour desires 8-hour day, 27. 

B.C.: legislation giving effect to draft con- 
vention on 8-hour day, 24. 

Man.: act prohibiting night employment of 
young persons, 373, 778; action of legislature 
on maternity convention, 295. 

N.S. legislature approve certain draft con- 
ventions, 866. 

United Kingdom: 8-hour day convention, 
ratification of, expected, 283. 

eee Republic ratifies hours convention, 

France to ratify hours convention, 757, 871. 


2nd Conference— 
Canada: ratification of Genoa draft conven- 
tions by Parliament, 865, 866. 
Belgium: draft convention adopted, 865. 


8rd Conference— 

draft conventions ratified, 865. 

N.S.: legislation approves certain draft con- 
ventions, 866. 

Sask.: approves certain draft conventions, 866. 

Great Britain and white lead convention, 548, 

4th Conference— 

ae tea of amendment by various states, 

Norway adopts proposals regarding immigra- 
tion statistics, 865. 

bth Conference— 

Canada—Minister of Labour reports to Parli- 
ment on action taken to give effect to recom- 
mendation regarding factory inspection, 208. 

principles of factory inspection outlined, 92. 

United Kingdom: government to accept rec- 
ommendations re factory inspection, 774. 

6th Conference— 

report of, 548, 650. 

agenda, 300, 651. 

printed records of session distributed, 1068. 

Canadian representatives, 473, 486. 


~~ 


International Labour Organization (League of 


Nations ):—Con.. 
6th Conference—Con. 
Canada and proposed draft convention on 
Sunday rest in the glass industry, 962. 
night work in bakeries, 653, 657, 768, 1068, 1072. 
resolution as to freedom of association, 899. 
delegates to, from Manitoba, 371. 


7th Conference— 
agenda of conference of 1925, 222, 1068. 
suggestions regarding, 372. 
workmen’s compensation to be discussed, 961; 
questionnaire issued to state members o 
organization, 961, 1069. 
date of opening, 960. 


8th Conference— 
maritime labour to be considered, 960. 
International Labour Office at Geneva— 
new Office building, 371. 
Canada presents doors for building, 548, 654. 
proposed enlargement of membership, 372. 
Canada’s share in organization, 867. 
Dr. Riddell visits Canada, 300, 488. 
service rendered by, 538. , 
bulletin on action of various countries on con- 
ventions, etc., 372. 
committee to investigate prevention of anthrax, 
Slo. 
study of industrial hygiene, 300, 549, 868. 
bibliography of industrial hygiene, 915. 
report on protection of eyesight, 300. 
report on prices in various countries, 849. 
report on cost of living index numbers in various 
countries, 849. 
report on factory inspection, 461. 
report on housing, 677. 
report of conference on employment of disabled 
ex-service men, 92. 
publication of appliances for disabled, 464. 
action on employment of women and children 
in Persia, 549. 
report on causes of unemployment, 674. 
enquiry into production, 206, 1014. 
office to direct employment for Russian and 
Armenian refugees, 960. 
report on automatic couplings, 734. 
Governing Body— 
meetings of, 222, 371, 960. 
proposed increase in membership, 223. 
Joint Maritime Commission— 
international seamen’s code, 778, 960. 
report of, discussed, 207. 


International Management Congress: See 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 


International Relations: 


Canada: parliamentary committee on, forma- 
tion of, 274. 


International Shipping Conference: See 


SHIPPING. 


Inventions: 


relation to production and labour, 5. 


Ireland, Northern. 


trade board in, 92. 


Iron and Steel Industry: 


labour-saving devices in, 5. 
See also Hours or Lasour; Merat INpustRY. 


Iroquois Falls, Ont.: 


correspondence courses, 847. 


Italy: 


emigrants from, 702. 
See also LaBour ORGANIZATIONS; PRICES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


INDEX 


Japan: 
statistics of Agricultural Workers’ 
Union of, 864. 
See also C6-OPERATION; Hours or Lasour; 
Prices In GREAT BRIratn, ETC. 


Labour 


Japanese: 
immigration policy of A.F. of L., 1055. 


Joint Councils: 
extension of, recommended, 819. 
union and non-union, 845. 
Joint Management: Ratt- 
WAYS, ETC. 


See CoPpARTNERSHIP; 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations: 
American Bar Association approves of, 632. 
See also LeGau DECISIONS. 


Labels: See Union LABELs. 


Labour and Wages in Various Industries: See 
; Statistics, DoMINION BUREAU OF. 
eslde Banks: See BANKS AND BANKING. 
<@ 
Labour Bureau, Incorporated: 
work of, 537. 


Labour Councils: 
Can. Fed. of Labour favours, 859. 


Labour Court: 
Argentina: bill to establish, 864. 


Labour Day: 
Canada: public holiday, 731. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

government labour officials of U.S.A. and 
Canada, convention of, 490. 

report on organization in industry, 763. 

synopsis of annual report on labour organization 
in Canada, 396. 

Alta.: report for 1923, 559. 

B.C.: report for 1923, 756. 

Ont.: report for 1923, 1043. 

Que.: report for 1923, 32; Catholic Workers 
cave bill to establish superior labour councils, 

69. 

Sask.: report for 1923, 1046. 

U.S.A.: functions of Women’s Bureau of the 

~ U.S.A. Dept. of Labour, 627; industrial 
council in New York State Dept. of Labour, 
557; Dr. Meeker resigns from head of 
Pennsylvania State Dept. of Labour, 967. 


Labour Legislation: 

suggested international codification, 668. 

eae on, at British Empire Exhibition, 
870. 

Canada: parliamentary session of 1924, 574. 

labour laws enacted in 1923, review of publica- 
tion by Dept. of Labour, 124. 

recent developments in, 553. 

parliamentary committee on industrial and 
international relations, formation of, 274. 

annual report on legislation in 1923, by T. & L. 
Congress, 850. 

programme of Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 126. 

administrationthrough boards or commissions, 
910. — 

federal and provincial obligations re unemploy- 
ment, 753. 

Alta.: acts passed in 1924, 376; statusof women, 
460; labour delegation’s proposals, 26; views 
of Manufacturers’ Assn. on proposed new laws, 
139. 

B.C.: summary of recent acts, 24. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 

Man.: acts passed in 1924, 373; employers’ legis- 
lative programme, 89. 

N.B.: legislation in 1924, 481. 

N.S.: acts passed in 1924, 659; international 
labour conventions endorsed, 473, 659; new 
acts to benefit railwaymen, 737; labour 
unions legislative programme, 276. 

Ont.: legislation in 1924, 479; legislation desired 
by labour, 127. 

Que.: acts passed in 1924, 303; forecast of legis- 
lation, 2; proposals of Trades and Labour 
Congress, 126. 

Sask.: acts passed in 1924, 375; amendments 
proposed by Retail Merchants’ Assn., 277. 

Hungary: legislation in, 357. 

United States: measures favoured by A.F. of 
Lz, 1055. 

See also CANADA Surppinc Acr; CHAUFFEURS; 
CHILDREN; Hours oF LABOUR: INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes Investication Act; LxeGat Dr- 
cisions; MINES AND MINING; MortHers’ 
ALLOWANCE; SEAMEN; Womnn; WoRK- 
MEN’S CoMPENSATION. 


Labour Organization: 

autonomy and amalgamation discussed by 
T. & L. Congress, 854. 

ea Sind unions condemned by machinists, 

59 

ae organization, agencies for, in Canada, 
99. 

trade union member’s 
officials, 1109. 

proposed reorganization of trade unions in 
Great Britain, 864. 

trade unionism in China, 1074. 


grievance against 


Labour Organizations: 
notes on labour union activities, 227, 305, 400, 
671, 768, 858, 956, 1058. 
dates of coming conventions, 97, 227, 400, 486, 
571, 673, 774, 862. 


I nternational— 
American Federation of Labour. See AmzER. 
Fep. oF LABOUR. 
Barbers’, International Union of Journeymen, 


convention of, 1061. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of, 
18th biennial convention, 770. 

Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ Int. 
Union, convention of, 1062. 

Carpenters’ and Joiners’, Amalgamated Society 
of, Canadian executive board meets, 673. 

Carpenters’ and Joiners’ of America, United 
Bro. of, quadrennial meeting, 956; plan home 
for aged members and old age pensions, 227; 
disapprove Trade Union Educational League, 
306. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amal., con- 
vention of, 569; tribute to constructive work 
of, 552; to extend unemployment insurance 
system, 569, 563. 

Disabled Industrial Workers, Federation of, 
formed, 816. 

Flint Glass Workers’ Union, American, con- 
vention of, 861. 

Fur Workers’ Union, International, semi-annual 
conference, 773. 

Garment Workers, Int. Ladies’, convention of, 
570; organize council for child development, 
400; labour bank established, 6; to conduct 
factory at Cleveland, 913. 

Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United 
Cloth, unemployment insurance plan, 563. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amal., office of 
Canadian vice-president abolished, 569. 

Locomotive Engineers, Int. Brotherhood of, 
convention, 305; triennial convention at 
Cleveland, 671; expended for benefits, 306; 
Supreme Court decision regarding legal 
status, 532; labour banks established, 6; 


Xiv 


INDEX 


Labour Organizations—Con. 
See also Ratuway COMMISSIONERS. 


Machinists, Int. Assn. of, convention of, 1058. 

Mine Workers of America, United. See UNITED 
MINE WORKERS. 

Moulders’ Union, Int., appoint president, 400. 

eee American Federation of, convention 
of, 672. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of: report on occupa- 
tional disease in painting, 31; 40-hour week in 
various districts of U.S.A., 90. 

Photo Engravers, International Union of North 
America, convention, 859; co-operation of 
local and international joint councils, 819. 

Plate Printers and Die Stampers Union of 
North America, International; 32nd annual 
convention, 771. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants, Int. Union; 
conference for Hamilton district, 494; con- 
vention of, 1061. 

PRINTING TRADES, INTERNATIONAL ALLIED: 
conference of, 861. See also below under 
TYPoGRAPHICAL Unton, INvT. 

Railroad Signalmen, Bro., of America; bien- 
nial convention of, 958. 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of; Canadian 
membership, 400; sums expended for ben- 
efits, 306. ; 

Railway and Steamship Clubs, etc., Brother: 
hood of, labour banks of, 6. 

Railway employees, Amal. Assn., of Street 
and Electric; headquarters for Toronto 
branch, 400. 

Retail Clerks’ Protective Association, conven- 
tion of, 959. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion: 21st convention, 772; approve fusion 
of local unions, 819; payment of death 
benefits, 930. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International: 23rd Annual 
convention, 772. 

Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, Amalgamated: resolution for 
8-hour day and annual vacation, 98. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America, con- 
vention of 568. 

Os eames: Order of Railroad: convention 
of, 568. 

Theatrical Stage Employers and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the U. 8. 
and Canada, International Alliance of, 
convention 862. 

Typographical Union, International: 69th 
annual session, 769; expended for benefits, 
306; to discontinue strike benefits, 571; na- 
tional movement discussed by I.T.U., 769. 

Women’s National Trade Union League of 
America: convention at New York, 672. 


Canada: 


synopsis of annual report of Dept. of Labour 
(with chart) for 1923, 396. 

amount of benefits paid in 1923, for death, 
sickness and strikes, 227. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention, 862. 

Canadian Federation of Labour: convention,858. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation of: 
3rd annual convention, 768; interview 
federal government, 957; Catholic Workers 
of Canada, Federation of; recommendations 
on workmen’s compensation, 132, 204, 768. 

Longshoremen, Syndicated, of Montreal: 
headquarters, 486. 
Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood 
of: proposal for joint board on C.N.R.., 234. 
Railway Employees, Dept. of A.F. of L. Div. 
No. 4: convention of, 307. 

Railway Trainmen, Canadian Brotherhood 
of: drait workmen’s compensation bill 
submitted to commission, 204; 


Labour Organizations—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

Marine Engineers, National Assn., of conven- 
tion, 307. 

Typographical unions of Ont., and Que.: 
convention of, 570. 

Alta.: See ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 

B.C.: labour legislative proposals, 1058. 

N.B.: See N.B. FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 

Ont.: Toronto District Railway Employers’ 
Council formed, 673; Labour Council repre- 
sentative on industrial school board, 584; 
Carpenters Council of Ontario: session of, 
571; T. & L. Council at Windsor and use 
of playgrounds, 464; Fire -fighters, Ontario 
Federation of: fifth annual convention, 773. 

Que.: incorporation of trade unions, 303; 

Catholic Unions request early closing of stores 
in Montreal, 535. 

Sask.: labour legislative proposals, 1058. 

See also UNEMPLOYMENT (IN TRADE UNIONS). 

United Kingdom: Trade Union Congress 
annual convention of, 863; aims of British 
Trade Union Congress, 356; Canadian 
delegate to Trade Union Congress, etc., 

. 486, membership in 1923, 946; Scottish 
Trade Union Congress, 486. 

South Africa: compulsory registration, 495. 

Italy: control of union funds, 357. 

Japan: Statistics of Agricultural Workers’ 
Labour Union of, 864. 

Wea Carpenters Company of Philadelphia, 
957. 

See also INTERNATIONAL; LABOUR BANKS, ETC. 


Labour Women’s Social Economic Conference, 
Winnipeg: 
study of labour legislation, 464. 


Laundries: See Astatics; Minimum WAGEs. 


Laurentide Company of Quebec: 
vacation with pay for employees, 284. 


Lead: 
lead dust in rubber factories, 1065. 
study of lead poisoning by Ont. Board of 
Health, 561. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 

monthly summary of, 200, 350, 531, 624, 727, 
813, 908, 1016, 1108. 

question of validity of Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. See INnp. DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT. 

Hen Shipping Act, see CANADA SHIPPING 

CT. 

Supreme court decision respecting pooling of 
wages by pilots, 1016. | 

Alta. cases (master and servant) 813, 1108; 
(mechanics’ lens) 727; (minimum wage) 
908, 1109; (picketing), 908; (workmen’s 
compensation), 531. 

B.C. cases (employer’s liability), 624, (employ- 
ment agent), 201. 

Man. cases (legal status of trade unions), 532; 
(Lord’s Day Act), 624, 816; (trade union 
member’s grievance against officials), 1109. 

N. B. case (workmen’s compensation), 350. 

Ontario cases (employer’s liability), 200; 
(employers’ liability), 1017; (master and 
servant), 1017; (picketing), 814, 908. 

Quebec cases (employers’ liability), 727; 
(garnishment of wages), 350; (workmen’s 
compensation), 201, 624, 1109, 1110. 

Sask. cases (workmen’s compensation), 624. 

United Kingdom: effect of legal decisions on 
legislation, 1042. 

South Africa: regulation respecting ‘‘colour 
bar’’ declared ultra vires, 951. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 

U.S. A.: Supreme Court reverses judgment of 
Kansas Industrial Court re U.M.W. of A. 
strikers, 306; longshoremen, railway 
employees, etc., and workmen’s compen- 
sation, 940; decision Court of Appeal in 
Pennsylvania Railway case, 727; liability 
for employment of children in mines, 1025; 
A. F. of L. and court decisions, 1054. 


League of Nations: 
report on right of entry of foreigners into profes- 
sions in various countries, 818. 
regulations as to peaceful ‘picketing in 
basin, 1024. 
attitude of A. F. of L. towards, 1055. 
See also INt. LaB. ORGANIZATION. 


Saar 


Leisure, Workers’: 
recommendation adopted by Int. Lab. Con- 
ference on, 652, 655. 
provisions for workers on farms in Canada, 764. 
resolution of railroad signalmen, regarding, 959. 
Women’s Institutes assist In improving con- 
ditions for, 765, 950. 
See also Hours or Lasour; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (6th Conference). 


Libraries: 
organizations of, 
Canada, 765. 


in rural communities in 


Licensing of Workmen: 

Canada: certificates to marine motor engin- 
eers, 633. 

new regulations for examination of ship masters, 
Sk. ; 

licensing for automobile mechanics favoured 
by T. & L. Congress, 856. 

Alta.: stationary engineers’ certificates, 376: 
plumbers’ fees at Calgary, 738. 

Man.: dry cleaners, etc., in Winnipeg, 375; 
transient traders’ licenses, 375. 

N.B.: new regulations for plumbers. 843; 
of nurses, 482. 


N.S.: examinations in mining and engineering, 
633. 

Ont.: licensing of chauffeurs, 98. 

Sask.: age of moving picture operator, 209. 


See also COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. 


Liens, Mechanics: 
Alta.: legislation desired by labour, 26. 
Sask.: act amended, 375. 


Liens, Warehousemen’s: 
Ont.: act amended, 481. 


Lighting: 
U.S.A.: Bureau of Statistics lighting code for 
factories, 760. 
See also Int. LaBour OrricE (LEAGUE or Na- 
TIONS). 


Logging: See Sarery AND HEALTH. 


London, Ont. 
superannuation of civic employees, 393. 
vocational education in, 775, 847. 


Longshoremen: 
approve tax on non-resident workers, 459. 
B.C.: standing under workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 912. 

N.S.: standing under workmen’s compen- 
sation, 940. 

Que.: syndicated longshoremen of Montreal. 
See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 

U.S.A.: joint organization and decasualiz- 
ation, 280. 

See also DocKERS; 


Lord’s Day Alliance: 
Man.: appeal to Privy Council on Sunday 
train, 389. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Lord’s Day: See Sunpay. 


Lumber Industry: 

; claims for exemption from 8-hour day, 
1040. 
safety measures in, 734. 


McLachlan, J.B.: 
appeal against sentence for seditious libel, 89. 


Mail Order Houses: See Mintmum WaGzss. 


Manitoba: 

ae Bureau to inspect Winnipeg fire dept., 

Provincial economic conference, 125, 309. 

unemployment relief policy, 7. 

See also CHILDREN; Epucation; INTERNATIONAL 

LABOUR ORGANIZATION; Lasour LEGIsta- 
TION; Lorp’s Day ALLIANCE; MortuHers’ 
ALLOWANCES; SUNDAY; WINNIPEG; WoRK- 
MEN’S CoMPENSATION, ETC. 


Masters and _ Servants: 
Lasour LEGISLATION; 
WaGES; CHILDREN. 


See EMPLOYMENT; 
LeGau DeEciIsions; 


Maternity: See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGAN- 
IZATION (1st conference). 


Medical Aid: See First Arp. 


Metal Industry: 
report of commission on industrial dispute at 
Sydney, N.S. (supplement to Lasour 
’ Gaznrre, Feb., 1924). 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of New York: 
study of infant mortality in Quebec, 282. 


Mexican Federation of Labour: 
convention of, 1053. 


Migration and Settlement: 

recommendations of Int. Congress on Social 
Policy, 965. 

International Emigration Conference at Rome, 
3, 550; second conference proposed, 550. 

assisted passages to Canada under Empire 
Settlement Act, 633, 754, 915, 1025. 

immigration policy and unemployment, 754. 

steamship companies rebate fares of British 
immigrants, 283. 

Canada: immigration during first quarter of 
1924, 453; second quarter, 725; third quarter 
1014; during year ended March, 1923, 268. 

ages and occupations of British immigrants to, 
1921-1923, 844. 

juvenile immigration into, 352. 

‘“‘quota’”’ system recommended, 492. 

caring for farm immigrants, 462. 

ae of Trade and Labour Congress on, 851, 
853. p 

immigration act amendment desired by T.& L. 
Congress, 126. 

immigrants desired by Shoe Manufacturers, 99. 

Man.: immigrant children under Empire set- 
tlement, scheme, 276. 

Ont.: immigrant children’s protection act, 480. 

Que.: number of Canadians returning from 
U.S.A., 208. 

Sask.: immigrants into, in 1923, 1046. 

United Kingdom: Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee, 462, 821; British emigration returns 
in relation to Empire settlement, 951. 
See also above under ASSISTED PASSAGES TO 
CANADA. 

France: welcome alien labour, 602. 

Italy: increase in emigration, 702. 

United States: passport system criticized by 


A.F. of L., 1054. 
See also ALIENS; CANADIAN NATIONAL RaILways; 
SEAMEN. 
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Militia: 

Canada: amendments to Militia Act, 575. 

proposed amendments to, 850, 852. 

amendment desired by T. & L. Council, 126. 

resolution on use of, in House of Commons, 456. 

use of, in industrial dispute at Sydney, N.S., 
report of commission (supplement to LABOUR 
GazxeTrE, Feb., 1924). 


Military Training: 
criticized by A.F. of L., 1055. 


Mines and Mining: 
miners’ asthma as occupational disease, 229. 
safety proposals by Amer. Assn. of Labour 

Legislation, 1064. 

Canada: annual report Bureau of Mines, 758. 
employees in coal mines in April, 538. 
improvement in production, 915. 
outline of provincial mining acts (with table), 


378. 

first aid kits required in Alta., B.C. and Ont., 
206. 

bonus for miners in District 18, U.M.W. of A., 
937. 


Alta.: annual report for 1923, 558; commission 
to inquire into coal mining industry, 458, 934; 
coal deposits in northwestern area, 939; fatal 
accidents at Midland Mine, Drumheller, 822. 
See also Unttep Mine Workers (DIstTRIcT 


18). 

B.C.: coal mines regulations act amended, 26; 
fire damp explosion at Foothills Collieries, 
1034. See also Unitep Mint Workers 
(Districr 18). 

N.S.: report of Department for 1923, 331; coal 
mines regulation act amended, 659; commis- 
sion on coal mining, 209; report of, 278; con- 
ditions investigated, 455; United States chief 
mining engineer reports on ‘‘bumps,’’ 911; 
Cape Breton mine managers to inspect mines 
in U.S.A., 914; day’s production at British 
Empire Steel Corpn., 946; enquiry into fatal 
accident at Glace Bay, 822; fatality caused 
by bump at Springhill, 1021. 

Ont.: mining court established, 481. 

Que.: report for 1923, 667; mining operations in 
1923, 666; period of employment of miners, 
os ; wages and number of persons employed, 


United Kingdom: order regarding firing of 
shots in coal mines, 915; methods in, 820; 
miners demand closed shop, 738; miners’ 
welfare fund, 1035. 

U.S.A.: tentative agreement of bituminous 
coal operators and miners, 277; nationaliza- 
tion of, approved by U.M.W. of America, 
228; prevention of coal dust explosions, 537, 
vi underground communication by radio, 

Japan: standard hours of labour in, 767. 

See also Accipents; AGREEMENTS; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes; Sarety AND HeattH; Unrrep 
Mine Workers or America; Wages; WEst- 
ERN CaNnaDa Coat Opsrators’ ASSN., ETC. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees: 

developments in various provinces, 457. 

recent laws on, 555. 

Alta.: annual report for 1923, 555; act amended, 
376; amendments to act desired by labour, 
and actions of board criticised, 27; regulation 
of hours, 464; order governing office workers, 
7, 98; minimum wage orders declared in- 
valid, 1109. , 

B.C.: report for 1923, 761; Miss Violet Smart 
named inspector, 738; numbers employed in 

ae 1025; labour desires inclusion of boys, 
N.B.: for school teachers, 482. 
N.S.: act of 1920 proclaimed in force, 223; new 
act passed, 659. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees—Con. 

Ont.: report for 1923, 661; employees’ com- 
plaints confidential, 302; attempt to evade 
order, 913; order governing electrical trades, 
36, 840; large departmental stores in Toronto, 
37; working hours in laundries, 37; proposed 
rates for food trades, 539, 840; proposed order 
in ‘‘Home Work,”’ 821; jewellery trades, 840; 
order governing laundry industry, 224, 276; 
rubber and tobacco trades, 761, 840; in 
theatres, 485. 

eer enforcement of act desired by labour, 127, 

8 


Sask.: report for 1923, 1047; orders reconsider- 
ed, 358; new orders issued governing shops 
and stores, laundries and factories, mail 
order houses and hotels, etc., 1041. 

a Kingdom: proposed commission on, 

356. 


Moncton, N.B.: 
vocational education in, 848. 


Montreal: 
employment certificates granted to children, 
626. 
superannuation of civic employees, 394. 


Montreal Metropolitan Commission: 
rights respecting wages and employment, 305. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
municipal share in, in various provinces, 1022. 
provisions desired by T. & L. Congress, 856. 
Alta.: annual report, 760. 
B.C.: numbers benefiting in 1924, 1025; 
amendment proposed by labour, 1058. 
Man.: Children’s Welfare Board to administer, 
373; report of commission 1922-23, 626, 662. 
.B.: commission on, 481. 
Ont.: report of Board for 1922-23, 949; proposed 
amendments as to residence qualification, 
209; act criticised by Toronto Trades and 
labour council, 97; amendments desired 
by labour, 127; residence qualification 
criticised, 278; Miss Sampson investigator 
for Northern Ontario, 821; provision for 
families of blind, 472; numbers benefiting 
in 1924, 1107. 
Sask.: statistics for 1923, 278. 
United Kingdom: favoured by British House 
of Commons, 359. 
Moving Picture Operators: See LicmNsING oF 
WoRKMEN. 


Municipalities: 
provincial inspection of, 305. 
tax on non-resident workers, 459. 
See also Moruers’ ALLOWANCES; 


PENSIONS; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


Murdock, Hon. James, Minister of Labour: 
reports to Parliament action taken to give 
effect to recommendation of 5th Int. Labour 
Conference, 208. , 
address to National Conference on unemploy- 
ment, 752. 
National Conference of Social Work: See Soctat 
WorRK. 


National Council of Women: See Factories AND 
Factory LEGISLATION. 


National Women’s Trade 
America: 
convention, 672. 


Union League of 


Navy League of Canada: 
annual convention, 464. 
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Needle Trades: See CrorHine INpustry; GaR- 
MENT INDUSTRY; Hours or LABOUR; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; ETC. 


Netherlands: See Pricrs1n Great BRITAIN, ETC.; 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


New Brunswick: 

new regulations for licensing plumbers, 843. 

safety association organized, 734. 

vaccination of employees in lumber camps 
compulsory, 735.. 

health regulations for camps, 818. 

See also CHILDREN; EpucatTion  Factori&s; 

Lrecat Decisions; SaretTy AND HEeEaAtrH; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
convention of, 307. 


New South Wales: See AusTrRatia. 


New York City: 
child welfare board, 1048. 


New Zealand: 
post offices as employment exchanges, 207. See 
also Pric—ES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 


CouNTRIES. 
Night Work: See Hours or Lazour. 
Nobel Peace Prize: _ 
particulars regarding, 973. 
Norway: See Co-PARTNERSHIP; INDUSTRIAL 
DispuTEes; PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN, ETC.; 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Nova Scotia: 

revised statutes of, 1923, 464. 

annual report for 1923 of Dept. of Industries 
and Immigration, 560. 

legislature to consider Int. Labour conference 
proposals, 301. “sai = 

commission on coal mining, 209; Yeport of, 283. 

coal mines regulation act amended, 659. 

mine accident, 732. Nas 

safety in coal mines, 732. 

amendments to Public Health Act, 660. 

superannuation for provincial employees, 128, 


See also AccIDENTS; EpucaTion; Factories; 
Hours or Lasour; Lasour LEGISLATION; 
Minimum WaGEs; PENsIons; Poor RELIEF; 
Sarety AND HerattH; WorKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 
officers elected, 633. 


Nurses and Nursing: See Epucation; Hours 
or Lasour; LickNsING oF WORKERS; SAFETY 
AND H&ALTH, ETC. 


Office Workers: See Cierxs. 


Old Age Pension Association: 
formation of, 1021. 


Old Age Pensions: See Penstons. 


Ontario: 
superannuation for provincial employees, 128, 
130 


peat of Health publication on lead poisoning, 

employment of women by Chinese, 735. 

Chinese laundries investigated by Dept. of 
Labour, 276. 

hours of labour in various cities, 662. 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company workers 
co-operate with management, 628. 
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Ontario—Con. 


See also AccIDENTS; CHILDREN; EpvucaTion; 


FACTORIES; Hours oF LABour; LABOUR 
Lraistation, LiGcau Decisions; Minimum 
WAGES; Moruers’ ALLOWANCES; SAFETY 


AND Haru: Toronto; WoMEN; WORKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION, ETC, 


Ontario Hospital Association: 
discuss hospital fees, 822. 


Ontario Labour Educational Association: 
annual convention, 492. 


Orders in Council: 
Canada: extending order as to liability for 
accidents to returned soldiers, 833. 
on proposed unemployment conference, 475. 
authorizing donation of doors for Int. Labour 
Office, 548. 


Orientals: See Asratics; 


Overseas Settlement: 
Miss Margaret Bondfield visits Canada, 738. 
See also MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Owen Sound, Ont.: 
vocational education, 776. 


Painting Industry: 
industrial disease in, 31, 90. 


Pensions: 

scheme of United Bro. of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 227, 957. 

Int. Photo Engravers Union consider old age 
benefits, 859. 

for locomotive engineers, 773; 
of locomotive engineers, 671. 

policy of A. F. of L., 1056. 

Canada: old age Parliamentary committee 
47 351; publication of report of committee, 
915. 

action of House of Commons on old age pensions 
580; reports from municipalities on poor 
relief, 581, 665. 

old age pensions desired by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 126, 851, 855; by N.S. sectionof T. & L. 
Congress, 276; by United Farmers of Alta., 
358; by Ont. Lab. Educational Assn., 493; 
by Sask. section of T. and L. Congress, 
1058. 

Old Age Pension Association formed, 1021. 

action on old age pensions in Canada and other 
countries, 477. 

employees’ superannuation in Canada: federal 
employees, 579; provincial employees, 
127; municipal employees, 390. 

Grand Trunk Railway pension scheme, 33. 

superannuation for pilots, 536. 

provision for dependents of merchant seamen, 
464. 

B.C.: new superannuation tables for Govern- 
ment employees, 821. 

Man.: proposed civil service superannuation, 
209. 


N.S.: superannuation of civic employees, 
Halifax, 390; terminate, 660. 

Ont.: amendment to public service act, 479, 
civic pensions in Toronto, 3, 536, 665; Ontario 
Firefighters superannuation proposals, 773; 
civic pensions at Stratiord, 1057. 

Que.: _ Montreal civic superannuation, 539; 
pensions to labourers in Quebec city, 633; 
civic superannuation at Westmount, 395. 

Great Britain: improvement in position of old 
age pensioners, 670; trade union congress 
employees’ superannuation, 284; for employ- 
ees’ widows at Cadbury’s, 99; British 
Bleachers’ Association’s thrift fund for 
female workers, 871. 

France: infirmity and old age, for miners, 463. 

See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


CHINESE. 


for widows 
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Pension Commissioners Board, of: 
compensation for Canadian Air Force, 534. 


Persia: See CHILDREN; WoMEN, 


Picketing: 
amendments to Criminal Code desired by 
T. & L. Congress, 851, 853. 
fines for, at Montreal and Hull, 1110. 
peaceful picketing permitted by League of 
Nations in Saar Territory, 1024. 
See also LEGAL DECISIONS. 


- Piece Work: See Waczs. 


Pilots: j 
pooling of wages in Montreal District, 1016. 
See CANADA SHIPPING Act; PENSIONS. 


Plumbing Trade: 
Alta.: licensed fee fixed in Calgary, 285. 
N.B.: licensing of plumbers, 843. 


Poland: ; 
unemployment insurance act passed, 820. 
See also PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


Policemen: 
hours reduced at Moose Jaw, 1025. 
See also PENSIONS. 


Poor Relief: 
N.S.: amendments to Poor Relief Act, 660. 
See also MorHmrs’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS. 


Postal Workers: 
demands of T. & L. Congress concerning, 855. 


Postmasters: See CANADIAN PostmasteRs’ ASSN. 


Prices: 

stabilization of, recommended by Int. Congress 
on Social Policy, 965. 

report on, in various countries by Int. Labour 
Office, 849. 

influence on unemployment, 674. 

in Canada and other countries during 1923 
(with charts shewing, for Canada, changes 
by groups, by months, also Dept. of Labour 
special index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada, 1901-1923, table showing index 
numbers, etc.), 71. 

Canada: monthly statement of retail and 
wholesale, with tables showing index num- 
bers, prices by groups of commodities, family 
budgets, retail prices of staple foods, rentals, 
etc., by districts, 57, 178, 245, 328, 431, 516, 

; 603, 703, 794, 887, 992, 1092. See also INpus- 
TRIAL SITUATION. 

second report on wholesale prices in Canada 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
index numbers by groups, 809. 

Ont.: cost of living for female workers, 661. 

in Great Britain and other countries, monthly 
reports of, 186, 258, 340, 444, 529, 616, 716, 806, 
900, 1004, 1105. 

Australia: cost of living in, 1922, 283. 

See also WAGES. 


Printing Industry: 
conditions in, discussed by Int. Allied Printing 
Trades Conference, 861. 
See wish LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS (TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL). 


Prison Labour: 
Associated Dress Industries of America object 
to public sale of products of, 8. 
B.C.: outside employment permitted, 25. 


Production: 
reports on production by months. See INpus- 
TRIAL SITUATION; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orriczr; MINES AND MINING. 


Profit Sharing: 
plan of General Motors Corporation, 967. 
See also COPARTNERSHIP. 


Proportional Representation: See E.zctions. 


Public Employment Services: See EMpLoyMENT 
SERVICE. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
apprentice training in, 140. 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company workers 
co-operate with management, 627. 
Catholic Workers favour 48-hour week, 768. 


Quebec: 
legislation in 1923, 303. 
legislature opens, 2; date of 1925 session, 1025. 
health regulations for houses, 208. 
labour representation in provincial cabinet, 494. 
fens Hinde for provincial employees, 128, 
129. 
hes he of Canadians returning from U.S.A., 
Bey 
See also ARBITRATION; CHILDREN; EDUCATION; 
Farr Wacets; FIsHERMEN; Hours oF 
Lazsour; INpustRiaAL Disputes; LAaBour 
LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL 
Decisions; Pensions; Mines AND MINING; 
Minimum WaGEs; Sarety AND ‘HEALTH; 
Sunpay; WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION, ETC. 


Quebec Safety League: 
manager appointed, 99. 


Queensland: See AUSTRALIA. 


Railway Association of Canada: 
danger in unloading gasoline tank, 822. 
See also WAGES. 


Railway Board of Adjustment: See CANADIAN 
Ratway Boarp or ADJUSTMENT. 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, Board of: 
deckless engines condemned, 353. 
warning as to railway crossings, 1021. 


Railways: 

Canada: provisions for outlay on, 850. 

benefit of automatic couplings, 734. 

dangerous practices at crossings, 1021. 

joint management of C.N.R., 400, 1020; on 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, 400, 1060. 

shopmen ballot on shorter hours or unemploy- 
ment, 817. 

changes in operation suggested by T. & L. 
Congress, 856. 

N.S.: standing of employees under workmen’s 
compensation, 940. 

United Kingdom: strikes of employees in, 221; 
accidents on, in 1922, 7. 

U.S.A.: nationalization of, approved by U.M. 
W. of A., 228. 

Southern Pacific Ry., group insurance for 
employees on, 95. 

See also CANADIAN NatTIONAL Raitways; Can- 
ADIAN Paciric Ratway; CANADIAN Rat- 
way Boarp or ADJusTMENT No. 1; Epuca- 
TION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; WAGES. 


Red Cross: See CANADIAN REp Cross Socrery. 


Rehabilitation: See Epucation; 


EMPLOYMENT; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
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Rent: 
N.B.: landlord and tenant act amended, 482. 
Ont.: landlord and tenant act amended, 481. 
Sask.: articles exempt from seizure for, 375. 


Research: 
request for office of study and-research within 
League of Nations, 966. 


Retail Merchants’ 
chewan: 
legislative changes asked, 277. 


Association of Saskat- 


Revolutionary Labour Movement: 
position in Canada, 398. 


Rice, Geo. S., United States Bureau of Mines: 
inspects N. 8S. mines, 732. 


Roumania: 

vocational education in, 1051. 
Royal Canadian Air Force: See Worxmen’s 
COMPENSATION. 


Russell: Sage Foundation: See UNremMPployMENT. 


Russia: 
census of undertakings, 658. 
employment exchange in, 849. 
vocational schools in, 1051. 


Safety and Health: 
notes on industrial safety and health, 1063. 
Int. Congress of Industrial Health, at Geneva, 
programme of, 92. 
medical inspection of factories: Int. Labour 
Organization outlines general principles for, 


international meeting to study industrial 
hygiene, 549. 

proposed international conference on health at 
sea, 457 

Int. Labour office reports on industrial hygiene 
and on protection of eyesight in industry, 
300. 

report by Int. Labour Office on automatic 
couplings, 734. 

health insurance desired by T. and L. Council, 
126. 

survey of conditions in printing and allied 
industry, 771. 

Int. Photo Engravers U. of N.A., discuss light- 
ing in shops, 860. 

industrial medical service discussed by Can. 
Mig. Assn., 489. 

Canada: annual meeting of safety organization, 
402. 

ean of scaffolding in various provinces, 
817. 

safety education in cement plants, 733. 

new regulations for inspection of meat, 539. 

health provisions in camps in various provinces, 
818. 

paint spraying machines condemned by T. & L. 
Congress, 856. 

Railway Assn. of Canada warns of danger in 
unloading gasoline tanks, 822; at railway 
crossings, 1021; deckless engines on railways 
condemned, 353. 

order on hours of service of engineers and 
firemen, 353. 

safety rules for electric locomotives, 550. 

first aid prizes on C.P.R., 822 

Schaeffer resuscitation method approved, 
voce 1022, 

Maritime Safety League formed, 90. 

B.C.: coal miners regulation act amended, 
26; mine rescue work, 759; further protection 
of miners requested by labour, 26; electrical 
safety rules for power house, etc., 209; acci- 
dent prevention methods of Workmen’s 


Safety and Health—Con. 
Compensation Board, 274: Vancouver 
Trades & Labour Council desire inspection 
and certification of scaffolding, 817; building 
eh protection act drafted by labour, 

Man.: safety education recommended by 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1038. 

N.B.: committee for accident prevention work 
on railways, 359; lumbermen’s safety associa- 
tion organized, 358; health activities in, 
460; accident prevention campaign, 734; 

amendments to public health act, 
660; annual meeting, I. A. Boards and com- 
missions at Halifax, 633; in mines, 659; 
U.S.A., mining engineer reports on bumps, 
732, 911. 

Ont.: health department created, 481; nursing 
classes organized by Canadian Red Cross, 
285; study of lead poisoning, 561; provision 
for injured children, 480; investigation 
unsanitary conditions in garment workshops 
at Toronto, 738; factory regulations, 1063. 

Quebec: report on, by Bureau of Mines, 668; 
safety regulations for mines, 403, 536; health 
requirements in camps, 354; safety museum, 
859, 1063; deputy minister of labour on 
safety measures, 1063; health measures 
desired by labour, 127; decrease in accidents 
at Shawinigan Falls, 633. 

Sask.: school hygiene, teaching of, 206, 280. 

United Kingdom: dusting in coal mines, 820; 

act respecting use of lead paint in painting 
buildings, 548. 
S.A.: plan for prevention of accidents in 
mines, 275; bureau of mines co-operate with 
British Dept. of Mines, 633; ‘‘dusting’’ 
in mines, 793; radio as aid to safety work, 
228; Amer. Management report on health 
supervision in industry, 279; New York 
State Dept. of Labour to study hygienic 
conditions in industry, 359; safety methods 
of steel company, 991; prizes for accident 
prevention offered in New York, 285; school 
for superintendents, 285; health provisions 
for painters in New York city, 90; health 
tests on Pennsylvania railroad, 539; health 
tests for workers favoured by Amer. Chem- 
ical Soc. 1539; safety mining code adopted 
in Utah, 359, 733; school for watchmen, 
285; industrial safety codes, 1066. 

See also Acctipents; ANTHRAX; DISEASES, 
INDUSTRIAL; Frrst-Atp; Hovusine; INFANT 
Mortality; INOCULATION; MINES AND 
Minina; Qursec Sarety Leacur; Rane 
WwAys; TUBERCULOSIS; VACCINATION; VITAL 
Statistics; Workers’ HeattH Bureau; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Sailors: See SraMEn. 


Sampson, Miss: 
investigator Mothers’ Allowances, northern 
Ontario, 821. 


Saskatchewan: 
legislature endorses Int. Labour Conference 
proposals, 300; session of 1925 opens, 1025. 
economic board, 766. 
progress of co-operation in, 754. 
Debt Adjustment Bureau, operation of, 278. 
sac adalat of white women in restaurants, 
35. 
See also Datry INDustRY; EpucatTion; Lasour 


LEGISLATION: LreGat Decisions; MINIMUM 
WAGES, ETC. 
Saskatoon: : is; 
superannuation of civic employees, 392. 
Sawmills: 


N.B.: inspection of, 482. 
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Scaffolding: See Bum.pina. 
Schools: See Epucation. 
See LABOUR 


Scottish Trade Union Congress: 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Seaman: 

Imperial Economic Conference resolutions on 
workmen’s compensation, 2. 

International Seamen’s Conference, 871. 

standing of under workmen’s compensation in 
B.C., 912; in N.S., 940. 

Chinese, in coal boats in N.S., 352. 

See also CANADA Surppina Act; Int. LAaBour 

ORGANIZATION (Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion); WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


Seattle: 
decasualization among longshoremen, 629. 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; Kingdom of the: 
vocational education in, 1051. 


Shaw, Right Hon. Tom: 
on public opinion in labour disputes, 1021. 


Shawinigan Falls: See Sarery AND HEALTH. 


Shipbuilding: 
Catholic Workers ask for tariff on vessels 
built abroad, 957. 
machinists’ recommendations, 1060. 


Shipping: See Canapa Suipprne Act; SEAMEN. 


Shipping Conference, International: 
recommendations of, 457. 


Shops, Regulation of: 
B.C.: hawkers forbidden to sell wares during 
closing hours, 25. 
See also FAcTorizs, Minimum WaAGEs, ETC. 


Sick Pay: 
for teachers in Toronto, 912. 
Brandon civic employee’s request, 282. 
see also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. ETC. 


Social Insurance: 
various schemes proposed, 736. 


Social Work, National Conference of: 
annual convention of, 583. 


Soldiers and Sailors: 

international conference on employment for 
disabled men, 92. 

occupational work, 834. 

report on vocational training for, 833. 

B.C.: resolutions of legislature on re-estab- 
lishment OL; 3s 

Man.: soldiers taxation relief act amended, 375. 

Ont.: rehabilitation scheme at Toronto, 663. 

France: compulsory employment of, HiT, 

See also Muurrta. 


South Africa: 
“colour bar’’ removal, 951. 

\See also ARBITRATION AND ConcriaTion; Em- 
PLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION; Prices IN ‘GREAT 
BRITAIN, ETC. 


Southern Pacific Railway: 
group insurance for employees, 95. 


Spain: 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; Prices 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers: 


Alta.: certificates granted, 377; qualifications 
of, 1052. 
Ont.: certificates, etc., in 1923, 1044. 


Statistics: 
second international statistical conference to 
be held in 1925, 371. 
use of unemployment statistics. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
reports on labour and wages in various 
industries in Canada; automobiles, 496; 
abbatoirs, etc., 225; boat building, 676; brew- 
ing, 566; buttons, 1066; cocoa and chocolate, 


405; cotton textile, 404; clothing, 406; 
dairy factories, 38; fishing, 955; hosiery 
and knit goods, 721; leather, 1067; leather 


gloves, 1067; lumbering, 675; leather boot 
and shoe, 405; macaroni and vermicelli, 405; 
men’s furnishing goods, 971; miscellaneous 
paper products, 566; printing trades, 496; 
pulp and paper, 777; pickle, sauce, vinegar 
and cider, 567; starch and glucose, 497; 
sash, door and planing mills, 498; tobacco 
manufacturing, - 565; waterproof clothing 
industry, 1066; women’s factory clothing, 
564; employment and wages in various in- 
dustries in Canada in 1922, summary tables, 
841; report of manufacturing industries of 
Ontario, 1922, 842. 


Statutory Labour: 
Man.: changes in rules for, 374. 


Steel Industry: See Mrerat InpustRY. 


St. John, N.B.: 
vocational education in, 670. 


Stratford, Ont.: 
Vocational education in, 669. 


Street Railways: 
Ont.: one-man cars condemned by labour, 127. 


Sunday: 
one day rest in seven desired by T. and L. 
Congress, 126. 
Ses workers disapprove Sunday labour, 
68. 

weekly rest in glass industry, 962. 

Alta.: prosecutions under Lord’s Day Act, 
815; Sunday rest in fire depts., 1023. 

B.C.: effect of fire department hours of work 
act, 627. 

Man.: validity of Lord’s Day Act, 624; appeal 
to Privy Council, 389. 

Quebec: Sunday rest observed in pulp and 
paper industry, 209; labour delegates’ 
proposals, 127; convictions under Lord’s 
Day Act. 99. 

See also Hours oF Lasour; LeGat Decisions, 


ETC. 

Superannuation: See PrEnsirons. 

Sweden: See INpustriaL Dispures; Prices in 
Great Britain, etc.; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Switzerland: 
further extensions of hours of labour, 738. 
unemployment relief, 359; insurance, 1073. 
See also Hours or LABOUR; PRICES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, ETC.; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Teachers’ Federation, Canadian: 
proposed central bureau, 736. 


Teachers, School: 
Alta.: conciliation board, 355; amendments to 
teachers’ contracts desired by labour, 27. 
N.B.: schools act amended, 482. 
See also Sick Pay. 


Technical Education: See Epucation. 
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Timber Licenses: 
revised regulations for Western Canada, 389. 


Toronto: : 
safety on electric railway, 1064. 
superannuation of civic employees, 3392. 
reconstruction public school courses, 847. 
ae unsanitary conditions in garment shops, 
38. 

Toronto Rehabilitation Committee, 663. 

- vocational education in, 669, 775. 

See also PENSIONS. 


Trade: 
Canadian imports and exports, monthly reports 
on, by Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 14. 
See also CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS; INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION. 


Trade Boards: 
United Kingdom: report on, for 1922-3, 4. 
Ireland, Northern: establishment of, in, 92. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
annual convention, report of, 850. 
proposals to remedy unemployment, 751. 
views on plan of Canadian Founders’ Assn. to 
stabilize wages, 1047. 
N.S.: legislation desired by, 276. 


Trade Union Educational League: 

United Bro. of Carpenters disapprove, 306. 
Truscom Steel Company: Sce Sarery AND 
HEALTH. 


Tuberculosis: 
Que.: dispensaries to combat, 305. 


Unemployment: 
in various countries (7.e., Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, U.S.A., Austria, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Australia), 21, 
828. 
Int. Association on Unemployment, policy of, 


resolution of Int. Congress on Social Policy, 965. 

“Dawes Plan’’ for stabilizing industrial con- 
ditions, 964. 

conference Int. Labour Orgn. on unemployment 
statistics, 653, 658. 

use of statistics to prevent, 749. 

report of Int. Lab. Office on causes of, 674, 832. 

Canada: trade unions (with charts) during last 
quarter of 1923, 149; first quarter, 1924, 412; 
second quarter, 683; third quarter, 974. 

gas conference on winter employment, 475, 

50. 

decisions by allied international printing trades 
conference, 861. 

programme of T. & L. Congress, 851, 852, 853. 

oe of catholic workers of Canada, 768, 
957. 

shorter hours or staff reduction in railway 
shops, 732, 817. 

Alta.: relief measures desired by labour, 27. 

Man.: province aids municipalities, 7. 

N.S.: in steel industry at Sydney (supplement 
to LABoUR GAZETTE, Feb., 1924). 

Ont.: unemployment council at Hamilton, 
Ont., 915. 

United Kingdom: report on, 717. 

Germany: recent changes in, 645. 

U.S.A.: winter construction work as means of 

_relief for, 954; Russell Sage Foundation pub- 
lication, 938. 

See also EMpLoyMENT SERVICE OF CANADA, ETC. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Amal. Clothing Workers’ plan of, 563, 569, 914. 
Int. Garment Workers’ plan of, 570, 766. 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 

Telegraphers’ Union, plan of, 568. 

Canada: desired by T. and L. Council, 126. 

Alta.: views of employers on, 139. 

United Kingdom: British plan, 285, 462, 563: 
report by confederation of employers’ organ- 
ization, 314; for domestic servants, 94. 

Poland: act passed, 820. 

Switzerland: act passed, 1073. 

U.S.A.: various plans, 563, 676. 

See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Union Labels: 
movement to encourage use promoted by Union 
Label Dept. of A.F. of L., 822. 
policy of T. and L. Congress on, 126, 852. 


United Farmers of Alberta: 
approve old age pensions, 358. 


United Kingdom: 

labour conditions described, 857. 

plan for decasualizing labour among transport 
workers, 629. 

changes in wages, 1919-1923, 208. 

wages agreement, 762. 

attitude of labour towards education, 848. 

lead paint bill proposed, 866. 

night work in bakeries, action on, 1073. 

overseas settlement committee, report of, 462; 
arrangement with C.N.R., 351. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines and British Department 
of Mines co-operate, 633. 

See also AcctDENTS; AGRICULTURE, CHILDREN; 
Co-OPERATION; CoPpARTNERSHIP; Epuca- 
TION; Factories; Lasour LEGISLATION; 
LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; Minimum WAGES; 
Minina; Pricks In Great Britain, ETC.; 
UNEMPLOYMENT; WOMEN; WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION, ETC. 


United Mine Workers of America: 

convention of, 228. 

Canadian membership of, 400. 

District 18, dispute in, 296; special convention, 
103: 

District 26: resignation of provisional president, 
306; suspension of charter of, approved by 
general convention of union, 228; election of 
officers, 1061. 

tentative agreement of bituminous coal oper- 
ators and miners in Illinois, ete., 277. 

alleged discrimination against, by Coal River 
Collieries Co., 1056. 

See also INDUSTRIAL Disputes; LEGAL DEcIsIoNs, 
ETC.; BRITISH EMPIRE STEEL CORPORATION. 


United States: 

international relations, views of A.F. of L. on, 
1055. 

Bureau of Mines co-operate with British Dept. 
Mines, 633. 

Workers’ Health Bureau of New York City, 
work of, 91. 

child welfare report on 10 years’ work, 99. 

married women in industry, 281. 

number of French-Canadians returning from 
United States to Quebec, 208. 

rehabilitation disabled workers, 226, 834. 

See also AccIDENTS; APPRENTICESHIP; CHILDREN; 
CoPARTNERSHIP; Hours or LABOUR; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; LeGaL Decisions; MINING; 
New York; Prices In GREAT BRITAIN, ETC.; 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


United States Railroad Labour Board: 
criticised by Railroad Signalmen, 958. 


Vacations: See Hours or LAsour. 


Vaccination: 
N.B.: employees in lumber camps, 735. 
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Vancouver: 
vocational education, 776, 848. 


Vancouver Island: _ ; 
cost of living adjustment of miners’ wages. 
See WaGEs. 


Victoria: 
vocational training, 848. 


Vital Statistics: See Inranrt Morratrry. 
Vocational Education: See Epucation. 


Vocational Guidance: 

international conference on, at Toulose, 1052. 

institutions for, favoured by Int. Congress 
on Social Policy, 965. 

need for and aims of vocational guidance in 
a school system, 953. 

medical examinations and vocational guidance, 
629. 

vocational officer to be appointed in Vancouver, 
953. 


Vocational Training: See Enucation. 
Voting: See E.ecrions. 


Wages: 

comparison of real wages in capital cities of 
various countries, 1104. 

Canada: wages and hours of labour in 1921, 
1922 and 1923 (Supplement to LaBour 
Gazette, Jan., 1924). 

carpenters opposed to piece work, 957. 

plan to stabilize wages in Canada, 1047. 

railwaymen’s wages, 911, 939. 

B.C.: in various industries, 757. 

cost of living adjustment of wages of Van- 
couver Island coal miners, 214, 469, 886; 
bonus to be readjusted, 938; no further 
adjustments, 1090. 

Man.: garnishment act amended, 374. 

N.S.: in steel industry at Sydney (Supplement 
io LABOUR GAZETTE, Feb., 1924). 

Ont.: amount collectable i in magistrates court, 
480; recovery of, of immigrant children, 
480; piece work in clothing industry in 
Toronto, 206. 

Sask.: attachment of debts act, 277, 375; 
amendment desired by labour, 1058. 

United Kingdom: changes in, 1919 to 1923, 
208; farm wages, 632, 1025. 

Australia: nominal rate in 1922, 283. 

U.S.A.: effect of higher wages to telephone 
employees, 460; railroad signalmen to ask 
for increases, 958; criticize action of U. §. 
Railroad Labour Board, 958; relation of 
earnings to infant mortality, De 

See also AGREEMENTS; Famity ALLOWANCES; 
Hours oF LABOUR; INDUSTRIAL DispurEs: 
MINES AND Mininq; Minimum WaGEs; 
Prices; Sick Pay; Srarisrics, DomINION 
BUREAU OF; TRADE BoarDs, ETC. 


War: 
date set for ‘‘anti-war day,’’ 306. 


Welfare: Industrial: 
Naswaak pulp | and paper mills, 494. 
British miners’ welfare fund, 1035. 


Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association: 
proposals for amending Alta. Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 2. 


Westmount, Ont. f 
superannuation of civic employees, 395. 


Williams, E. H.: 
death of, 774. 


Windsor, Ont.: Apa 
superannuation of civic employees, 394. 
vocational education in, 847. 


Winnipeg, Man.: 
superannuation of civic employees, 390. 
labour asked to assist in public work, 1048. 


Women: 

League of Nations and traffic in women and 
children, 961. 

American Federation of Labour favours work- 
ing women’s organization, 771. 

telegraphers’ union opposed to blanket legis- 
lation for sex equality, 568. 

Alta.: status of women in, 460. 

supervision of, by police, 25; 
relating to women and children, 1039. 

Ont.: numbers in various industries, 662. 

United Kingdom: industrial training for, 93; 
report on domestic service, 94. 

China: change in industrial condition, 589. 

Persia: in carpet industry, 549. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on employment of, 638; 
bulletin on conditions surrounding employ- 
ment of, 638. 

See also CANADIAN FED. oF WoMEN’s LABOUR 
Leacures; Minimum Wages Moruers’ 
ALLOWANCES; NatTIioNAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
Union LEAGUE oF AMERICA. 


laws 


Women’s Educational Federation of Ontario: 
annual convention, 492. 


Women’s Institutes: 
Canada: aims of organizations, 765, 950. 
B.C.: pamphlet on provincial laws relating 
to women and children, 1039. 


Works Councils: 
resolution of Int. Congress on Social Policy, 
965. 


Workers’ Economic and Social Association: 
new organization in Quebec, 209. 


Workers’ Education; See EnucatTiIon. 


Workers’ Educational Association: 
sixth annual report, 954. 


Workers’ Health Bureau: 
functions of, 91. 
Workers’ Leisure: See Leisurz, WorxKERS’ 
Workmen’s Compensation: 
questionnaire issued by Int. Lab. Organization, 
961. 
proposal for draft convention, 372. 
aliens under proposed draft convention at 
sixth conference Int. L. O. (League of Nations 
653, 656, 657. 
Int. Lab. Organization to discuss insurance 
and workmen’s compensation, 222, 1068. 
Imperial Economic Conference favours uniform 
provision for non-residents, for seamen, and 
aliens, 1, 2. 
Canada: Dominino Government’s liability 
for accidents to returned soldiers to continue, 
833. 
provisions of provincial laws on points con- 
sidered by Int. Labour Organ., 1069. 
for Royal Canadian Air Force, 534. 
recent laws in Canada on, 554. 
rate making in Canadian provinces, 943. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 

definition of ‘‘office ’’ workers under acts of 
various provinces, 819. 

amendmentsto various provincial acts, 352. 

wrt Fed. of Labour desire amendment to acts, 
859. 

ae Mak Workers desire inclusion of diseases, 

6. 


discussed by Can. Mfg. Assn., 488. 

Alta.: act amended, 376; annual report of 
Board for 1923, 837; Board replies to crit- 
icism, 284; amendments proposed by labour, 
26; amendments proposed by Western Can- 
ada Coal Operators’ Assn., 2; manufacturers, 
views on act, 139; assessments, 459, 539; 
choice of doctors, 458; definition gf ‘“‘work- 
men’’ under act, 531; safety regulations’ 
209, 354. 

B.C.: report of Board for 1923, 945; statement 
of Board in explanation of act, 30; selection 
of doctors, 204; hospital fees, 459; gains 
secured by act, 912; workmen’s compen- 
sation and “‘extra-territorial’’ problem, 912; 
amendments proposed by labour, 1058. 

Man.: report for 1923, 838; recommendations 
of Employers’ Assn., 138; committee on 
workmen’s compensation, 352, 373, 909, 
1037; Brandon civic employees request 
full pay while disabled, 282. 

B.: act amended, 481; provincial conference 
on act and its administration, 7, 135; report 
of Board for 1923, 484; rates of assessments 
in various industries, 29; penalty on employ- 
ers reduced, 913; amendments desired by 
labour, 307; instruction in first aid in 
various industries , 98. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 

N.S.: amendments to act, 660; report for 1923, 
484; first aid kits required in factories, 
etc., 206. 

Ont.: act amended, 479; amending bill with- 
drawn, 284; administration transferred, 
284; report for 1923, 483: rates of assess- 
ment for 1924, 315; hospital fees, 458; Ontario 
Hospital Assn., and doctors’ fees, 822; 
position of non-resident dependents, 204; 
proposed amending bill; 203; rehabilitation 
of injured workers, 834. 

Que.: Royal Commission on 203, 284, 538, 
914; recommendations of manufacturers 
and catholic unions, 134; recommendations 
of Quebec T. and :L. Council, 7; physicians 
and medical fees, 822; diseases not compen- 
sable under, 1110. 

United Kingdom: act amended, 4; modified 
by legal decisions, 1042. 

U.S.A.: amendment to Federal act re occupa- 
tional diseases, 670; amendment in New 
York State, 539; Pennsylvania Bureau’s 
report, 141. 

See also Lugat Decisions. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Canada, 
Association of: 
convention, 836. 


World Federation of Education Associations: 
commission on illiteracy appointed, 849. 


Yorkton, Sask.: 
vocational education in, 670. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


[N addition to the regular monthly 

articles this issue of the Lasour 
Gazprre contains a number of special 
articles on subjects relating to labour 
and industry. These include an account 
of unemployment in various countries, 
the development of vocational educa- 
tion in Canada, and occupational dis- 
eases in the painting industry. There 
are also two statistical articles, one a 
review of prices in Canada and other 
countries in 1923, and the other statistics 
of wage rates in Canada in 1923 and 
previous years. 


Reports from the offices 
of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada for the 
month of November, 
1923, showed a decrease in the number 
of vacancies, applications and _place- 
ments reported, as compared with 
October, but an increase in comparison 
with the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 

At the beginning of December the per- 
~ centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions was 6-2 as com- 
- pared with 4-8 per cent at the beginning 
‘of November and 6-2 per cent at the 
beginning of December, 1922. 

The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of twenty-nine staple foods was 
$10.73 at the beginning of December, 
as compared with $10.69 for November; 
$10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for 
December, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920, 
the peak; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 
100, stood at 153-5 for December, as 
compared with 153-3 for November, 
150-9 for December, 1922; 154-3 for 
Deeember, 1921; and 256-9 for May, 
1920 (the peak). 

~ 69407—14 


Monthly 


summary 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during December was less than 
during either November, 1923, or De- 
cember, 1922. Thirteen disputes began 
or were in progress during the month, 
involving 2,280 employees and a time 
loss estimated at 28,023 working days. 
Corresponding figures for the previous 
month were 17 disputes involving 2,651 
employees and an estimated time loss of 
64,000 working days, and for December, 
1922, 15 disputes involving 2,950 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 55,986 work- 
ing days. At the end of December 
there were 11 disputes in progress invol- 
ving 520 workpeople. 


An Imperial Economic 


Imperial Conference was held at 
Economic London, England, dur- 
Conference ing October, 1923, on 


the invitation of the 
British Government. There were 
present representatives from all the 
British Dominions, India and various 
crown colonies. The Dominion of 
Canada was represented by the Honour- 
able Sir Lomer Gouin, Minister of 
Justice, and the Honourable George P. 
Graham, Minister of Railways and 
Canals. At this conference three resolu- 
tions were passed relating to workmen’s 
compensation laws, as affecting non- 
resident workmen, seamen and aliens. 
The texts of these resolutions are as 
follows:— 

(1) Non-resident workmen.—That this Im- 
perial Economic Conference, taking note of the 
existing restrictions in the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of certain parts of the British 
Empire on the payment of benefits to work- 
men and their dependants on the ground of 
non-residence in the State in which the acci- 
dent happened, and having regard to the 
tendency of such restrictions to discourage 
movement within the Empire, is of opinion 
that no British subject who is permanently 
incapacitated, and no dependant of a British 


subject’ who has been killed, by accident due 
to his employment in any part of the Empire 
should be excluded from any benefit to which 
he would otherwise be entitled under the 
Workmen’s Compensation law of that part of 
the Empire on the ground of his removal to 
or residence in another part of the Empire. 


(2) Seamen—That this Imperial Economic 
Conference, having had its attention drawn to 
cases where British sailors injured by accident 
while serving on ships registered in some part 
of the Empire have had no claim to compen- 
sation owing to the law of that part of the 
Empire being restricted, in its application to 
seamen, to accidents occurring within terri- 
torial waters or other limited area, is of opin- 
ion that the Government of any such part 
of the Empire should ensure that the benefits 
of its compensation law will extend to all 
accidents to seamen serving on ships registered 
within such part of the Empire wherever the 
ship may be when the accident takes place. 
And furthermore the Conference invites the 
Government of any British Colony or Protec- 
torate where there is a register of shipping, 
but where legislation giving compensation 
rights to seamen does not at present exist, to 
consider the adoption of such legislation. 


(3) Aliens—That this Imperial Economic 
Conference, taking note of the disabilities im- 
posed under the Workmen’s Compensation 
laws of certain foreign countries on British 
subjects residing in those countries and their 
dependants, invites each Government of the 
Empire, regard being had to its own particu- 
lar conditions, to consider the possibility of 
adopting in workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, the principle of reciprocity, that is, that 
the benefits of such legislation should be ac- 
corded to subjects of foreign countries upon 
the condition that and to the extent to which 
such foreign countries accord reciprocal treat- 
ment to British subjects. 


A delegation from the 


Alberta coal Western Canada Coal 


operators and Qperators’ Association 
workmen’s waited upon Premier 
compensation Greenfield and mem- 


bers of the provincial 
government of Alberta in December, 
and requested that amendments be made 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
along the following lines: that the per- 
centage payable in disability cases be 
reduced from 55 per cent to 50 per cent; 
that the weekly payment for disability 
be limited to a maximum of $15, the 
said $15 being approximately the aver- 
age maximum payment in Canada and 
the United States; that the increase in 
compensation benefits to dependants 
since 1918 be modified by one-half of 
the said increase so that payments shall 
be—to a widow or invalid husband 
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$27.50 per month; to children not. or- 
phaned, $5.25 per month; to orphaned 
children, $11.25 per month; to parents, 
$25 per month; that the maximum 
monthly payment to widows and chil- 
dren in any one case shall not exceed 
the sum of $52.50 per month; that the 
maximum monthly payment to other 
dependants shall not exceed the sum of 
$47.50 per month. 
Elsewhere in this issue an account 
is given of amendments to the Act 
which were proposed by the Alberta 
Federation of Labour. The premier 
promised that full consideration would 
be given to both sides of the matter 
before the legislature would be asked to 
revise the Act. . . 
The. sixteenth legisla- 


Quebec ture of the province of 
legislature in Quebec commenced its 
session first session on Decem- 

ber 17. The opening 
speech of the Lieutenant Governor 


stated the opinion of the Government 
that the progress of the province can 
be best assured by increased aid to 
colonization and agriculture, a prudent 
and far-sighted exploitation of the 
forests, the development of water power 
and of fisheries, the spread of education, 
vigorous promotion of public health and 
the execution of road work. The Speech 
also stated that the Commission re- 
cently appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation with a 
view to the improvement of the existing 
act was active and would present a re- 
port at the current session. Among the 
government measures foreshadowed was 
one to strengthen provincial control 
over municipal finance by a system of 
accounting and audit which would up- 
hold the credit of the province and en- 
able the government to co-operate in 
local work for which help is needed; 
another bill will aim at providing fur- 
ther protection for the savings of the 
people; and authority will be sought for 
the appointment, under the Provincial 
Superintendent of Public Education, of 
a school official possessed of wide au- 
thority to deal with questions affecting 
the Protestant minority, so that the in- 
terests of the two main religious bodies 
may be looked after impartially. An 
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account of the work of the session in 
connection with labour matters will be 
given in a future issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

The Legislative As- 
British Columbia sembly of British Col- 
legislature and umbia, on December 
15, unanimously passed 
two resolutions on the 
subject of the re-establishment of ex- 
service men in Canada. The first reso- 
lution was as follows: 


Whereas by Order in Council dated Novem- 
ber 3, 1923, the Government of Canada limited 
further payments of war service gratuity in 
cases where applications are filed before 
March 31, 1924: And whereas this gratuity 
was given to ex-service men on discharge to 
assist their re-establishment into civil life: 
Whereas, further, the whole question of re- 
establishment of ex-service men was recently 
reviewed by the Ralston Commission, which 
visited and took evidence in all the Provinces 
of the Dominion, and made it manifest that 
re-establishment of ex-service men was yet 
far from completed: Therefore be it resolved, 
that this Legislature. of British Columbia 
respectfully requests the Government of 
Canada to leave open the way for the presen- 
tation, reception, and payment of claims of 
war service gratuity, working pay, separation 
allowances, and other matters related to over- 
seas service until the last claim has been ad- 
justed. 


The second resolution was as follows: 


Whereas many ex-service men in the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia are receiving treat- 
ment, either at their own expense or at the 
expense of the province or municipalities, for 
illness or disabilities which it is claimed is a 
result of war service: and whereas many ex- 
service men in British Columbia are physically 
unable, because of illness or disability, which 
is claimed to be a result of war service, to 
earn a livelihood for themselves and_ their 
dependants: whereas, further, it has been sug- 
gested that the present pension bonus is to be 
eliminated, thereby reducing the amounts pay- 
able to ex-service men and dependants very 
considerably: therefore be it resolved that this 
Legislature respectfully prays the Government 
of Canada: (a) to make permanent the 
present pension bonus on the pension of ex- 
service men and their dependants during the 
existence of such pensions: (b) to give explicit 
and detailed instructions to departmental 
heads of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
and the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment in Ottawa to assist in every way 
possible the operations of the newly organized 
Federal Appeal Board and the Soldiers’ Ad- 
visers, so that all inequalities and injustices 
affecting treatment of pensions of ex-service 
men may be eliminated with the least possible 
delay. 


ex-service men 


A superannuation plan 
for the benefit of muni- 
cipal emnloyee: at To- 
ronto has been under 
consideration of the 
Board of Control during the past year. 
Early in the year it was proposed to es- 
tablish a fund which would be main- 
tained by joint contributions from the 
municipality and the employees, and a 
committee consisting of the heads of the 
various departments was appointed by 
the city. This committee held investi- 
gations which made it appear that the 
city would be obliged to pay about 
$300,000 a year for five years until the 
superannuation fund should be estab- 
lished. The proposal was then allowed 
to remain dormant until near the close 
of the year when the Council appointed 
a new special committee to report upon 
the feasibility of a civic employees’ pen- 
sion or endowment scheme. Among 
other suggestions it is proposed as a 
means of avoiding large contributions 
from the city that assessments on em- 
ployees should begin some years before 
any payments are made, the establish- 
ment of a pension fund being essential 
to the stable operation of the scheme. 
The committee is to meet shortly after 
the inaugural session of the city council 
of 1924. 


Superannuation 
for Toronto 
civic employees 


On the invitation of 


International the Italian government 
emigration an International Emi- 
conference gration Conference will 


be held in Rome in the 
early part of the present year. The 
object of this conference which is to be 
entirely technical in character is to en- 
deavour to establish general principles, 
which might serve as bases for general 
international conventions or for conven- 
tions between individual states or for 
agreements between the administrative 
services of the various countries with 
regard to the following questions: (a) 
transport of emigrants; (b) hygiene and 
sanitary services; (c) co-operation bes 
tween emigration and immigration ser 
vices of different countries; (d) private 
aid associations for emigrants in the 
ports of embarkation, or immigrants in 
the ports of disembarkation, and for im- 
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migrants already arrived in the coun- 
try; special assistance for women and 
children; (e) assisting emigrants to 
satisfy the demand for labour in coun- 
tries of immigration; means to be 
adopted for this purpose (information 
service concerning the labour markets, 


employment facilities, settlement under- — 


takings); (f) development of co-opera- 
tion, social insurance, and mutual aid 
among emigrants; (g) principles to 
which emigration treaties should con- 
form. | 

The Workmen’s Com- 


British pensation Act, 1923, 
Workmen’s passed by the British 
Compensation parhament at its last 
Act session became law on 


November 16. The acts 
of 1917 and 1919 are repealed and a 
number of important changes are made 
in the act of 1906. The maximum 
amount of compensation payable to de- 
pendants is raised from £300 to £600. 
In fatal cases if the workman leaves 
dependants wholly dependent on his 
earnings the amount of compensation 
shall be a sum equal to his earnings dur- 
ing the three preceding years or £200 
whichever is the larger. In non-fatal 
cases compensation will be payable in 
respect of the first three days of dis- 
ablement if the incapacity last for four 
weeks or more. Persons employed other- 
wise than by way of manual labour are 
to be regarded as workmen for purposes 
of the workmen’s compensation acts, if 
their annual remuneration does not ex- 
ceed £350. The posting up of sum- 
maries of acts is made to apply to ships 
as well as to mines, quarries, factories 
and workshops. An accident book must 
be kept in which the injured workman 
or someone on his behalf may enter par- 
ticulars of the accident, and this entry is 
sufficient notice for the purposes of the 
acts. A weekly compensation payment 
may be reviewed at any time after six 
months. A County Court judge may 
order partial incapacity to be treated 
as total incapacity in certain cases when 
a partially recovered man proves that 
he is unable to obtain light employment 
suited to his incapacity. A section of 
the act makes it possible by Order in 


Council to give effect to conventions 
with foreign States providing for reci- 
procity in matters relating to workmen’s 
compensation. Formerly an act of par- 
liament was necessary. The Home Sec- 
retary is empowered to extend the work- 
men’s compensation acts to workmen 
employed on aircraft when outside of 
areat Britain. He is also empowered 
to require the occupier of any factory 
to make special provision for the safety 
of employees when he considers it neces- 
sary in view of the number and nature 
of accidents occurring therein. 

A report on the ad- 
ministration of the 
Trade Boards Acts 
from January 1, 1922 
to March 31, 1923 has 
recently been issued by H.M. Station- 
ery Office, London (price 6d.). The ad- 
ministration of the trade boards in Ire- 
land has been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland and by the 
Irish Free State respectively: The gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland have since 
withdrawn the flax and hemp trade 
from the operations of the acts. The 
number of trades under the acts is 37 
and the number of trade boards is 44, 
no fresh trade having been brought 
under the acts and no new trade board 
formed during the period under review, 
although a request was made for their 
application to agriculture, ‘and inquiries 
were made as to the possibility of ap- 
plying them to twelve other trades. The 
government however decided that agri- 
culture could not be properly dealt with 
under the acts, and no decision was 
taken in regard to the other cases. Mini- 
mum rates of wages proposed by the 
(rrocery and Provision Trade Boards 
had remained unconfirmed by the Min- 
ister of Labour. The total number of 
representatives on the 44 trade boards 
is 1,716 of whom 136 are appointed 
members, 790 employers’ representatives 
and 790 workers’ representatives. 
Ninety-four per cent of the employers’ 
representatives are actual employers in 
the trades concerned and 489 workers’ 
representatives are actual workers, the 
remaining 301 being full-time trade 
union Officials. There was a continuous 


Trade Boards 
in Great 
Britain 
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reduction in trade board rates during 
the period covered by the report, 34 
boards reducing the rates for male 
workers and 39 for female workers. 
There were 188,405 firms on trade board 
lists on January 1, 1923. Inspections 
were made of 4,723 firms and the wages 
of 94,960 workers were checked. Action 
was taken to recover some £33,000 of 
arrears of wages owing to about 8,000 
workpeople. 

An analysis of infant 
mortality in the United 
States  birth-registra- 
tion area, prepared by 
the Director of the Sta- 
tistical division of the 
Children’s Bureau and published in 
the eleventh annual report of the 
Bureau to the United States Sec- 
retary of Labour, shows a marked de- 
crease of 24 per cent for the six-year 
period from 1915 to 1921. The infant 
mortality rate of 76 in 1921 was the 
lowest ever recorded for the United 
States birth-registration area. The de- 
crease, it is claimed, was due almost 
wholly to improvement in health condi- 
tions and was explained only in small 
part by the expansion of the area. It 
is the intention of the Bureau to publish 
during the present year an analysis of 
the causes contributing to infant mor- 
tality in the United States as revealed 
in intensive field investigations made by 
the Bureau in eight American cities. 
These investigations show that the mor- 
tality rate of infants whose fathers 
earned less than $450 a year was nearly 
three times as high as that which pre- 
vailed in families in which the fathers 
earned $1,250 and over. The influence 
of economic pressure upon infant mor- 
tality is shown to be independent of race 
or nationality, since the same close re- 
lationship between the father’s earnings 
and the infant mortality rate is found 
in each race and nationality group; and 
the analysis indicates that it is not due 
to any greater prevalence of artificial 
feeding in the low income groups, since 
in fact the infants in these groups re- 
ceive relatively more breast feeding than 
those in groups more favourably situ- 
ated as to income. It was found that if 


Earnings and 
infant mortality 
in the United 
States 


mothers through gainful employment 
added to family earnings, the infant 
mortality rate was raised, the disad- 
vantages associated with the mother’s 
employment more than offset the ad- 
vantages derived from the income avail- 
able from her earnings. The influence 
which the father’s earnings exert upon 
infant mortality is thus augmented by 
the connection between low earnings 
and the mother’s employment, as it is 
by that between low earnings and poor 
housing. So far as low income is re- 
sponsible for the prevalence of employ- 
ment of mothers, and for poor housing 
—conditions which themselves influence 
infant mortality—the adverse influence 
of these factors should be charged to it 
as the underlying cause. 


The extent to which in- 
ventive genius, making 
possible enlarged pro- 
duction per worker, has 
stimulated industrial 
production in America was outlined by 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
before the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association which was 
held at Washington, D.C., on December 
26. 

While inspired invention is the pro- 
duct of no single nation or people, yet 
invention, Mr. Barnes declared, requires 
the support of quick and sure and large 
reward for successful consummation. 
The very structure of American indus- 
try, he added, and its adaptability to new 
invention, as well as the readiness of 
the American consumer to welcome new 
devices, hold out the sureness of gener- 
ous reward for superior inventive ability. 
Mr. Barnes cited typical industries in 
which inventions have enlarged to a re- 
markable degree the production per 
worker. Some of these examples are: 

In the steel industry, one or two men 
now with unloaders replace twelve to 
twenty men unloading by hand. In 
furnace charging, by use of skip hoist, 
larry car and automatic weigher, two 
men replace fourteen. In pig casting, 
seven men with casting machine replace 
sixty. In open hearth operation, one 
operator with charging machine replaces 


Labour saving 
inventions 
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forty hand chargers. With travelling 
cranes, twelve men pouring, replace 
thirty-seven. Two men unloading pig 
iron with electric magnet and crane re- 
place one hundred and twenty-eight. 

In the clothing industry, six men 
operating two boarding machines replace 
twenty. One girl operating rib cutting 
machine produces twenty-five times 
more than by hand. In men’s clothing, 
in various processes, machines with a 
single operator replace six and eight 
workers. In the shoe industry one last- 
ing machine produces the equivalent of 
six to ten. hand workers. In the glass 
industry, one type bottle making ma- 
chine replaces 54 workers. In window 
glass, production with a machine blower 
increases 80 to 50 times. In coal mines 
an automatic conveyer for pier unload- 
ing with 12 men replaces 150 men. In 
cigar making, four operators with ma- 
chines produce the equivalent of 15 by 
hand. In wrapping machinery for 
bread, tobacco, chewing gum, cigarettes, 
soap, sugar and razor blades one wrap- 
ping machine with one operator replaces 
two and five, and eight, and even forty. 

“This tendency” Mr. Barnes said 
“extends through all industry, from 
foundry work and material handling to 
bread baking and the manufacture of 
books; it extends even into office equip- 
ment, where adding and calculating and 
book keeping machines expand human 
service three and five and ten times. It 
extends even into agriculture, which does 
not lend itself so readily to machine pro- 
duction, but the old standard of farm 
_ ploughing of one man, one acre per day, 
has been displaced on a Montana farm 
adapted to tractor ploughing with the 
result of 22 acres per man per day. In 
wheat raising, the average wheat crop 
of to-day may be fairly estimated to 
require 7 million days’ work; while on 
the methods before the day of the har- 
vester and reaper and its successors the 
crop would have required 130 million 
days’ labour. 

“Tt is well at this point to recall that 
this labour is. not released to unemploy- 
ment, but that only thus has it been pos- 
sible in America to secure the personnel 
for enlarged old industry and for the 


established new ones which inventive 
progress continually suggests.” 


Reference has _ been 
Labour banks = made in the Lasour 
in United States Gazerrp from time to 
time to the establish- 
ment of labour banks by various labour 
organizations in the United States. 
These organizations are continuing to 
open new banks in various districts. 
According to Mr. Warren S. Stone, 
Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, about 20 labour 
banks have been established in the 
United States during the last three 
years and about twenty more are con- 
templated. The Locomotive Engineers’ 
Co-operative Trust Company was 
opened in New York on December 29. 
This is the ninth bank formed by the - 
International Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the fourth labour 
union bank in New York. It is stated 
that the first bank of this organization 
which was opened at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1920 with $600,000 capital has now 
resources amounting to $25,000,000. 
The Co-operative Trust Company is a 
branch of this bank. Mr. Stone in out- 
lining the bank’s policy said that any 
person could open a checking account in 
any sum whereas most New York banks 
require from $200 up; 4 per cent would 
be paid on savings compounded quar- 
terly and 23 per cent on the daily bal- 
ance of checking accounts. It is also 
proposed to perform various services for 
their customers such as providing rail- 
way or steamship reservations, etc. 
Other labour banks that have recently 
been established are the bank of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and other needle workers’ unions 
in New York and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks’ International Bank in 
Cincinnati. 
The government orders 
establishing the eight- 
hour day for manual 
and non-manual work- 
ers respectively in Ger- 
many expired on November 17, 1923, 
and as they were not extended the legal 
eight-hour day ceased to be operative 
from that date, except for miners whose 


Expiry of 
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hours are fixed by special legislation. 
The first of these orders was issued on 
November 23, 1919, and their period of 
operation had been extended from time 
to time. With regard to the hours of 
labour in the mines and the iron and 
steel industries of the Ruhr district, an 
agreement providing for a ten-hour day 
made through the intervention of the 
Minister of Labour, was submitted to 
the trade union members on a referen- 
dum on December 20. The result was 
42,900 votes in favour of the agreement 
and 539 against, while 69,000 members 
abstained from voting. The agreement 
provides that in the industries in which 
the hours of labour were less than ten 
before the war, the same period of work 
is to be maintained. Unskilled workers 
will not work more than 54 hours 
weekly, and all other workers will be 
required to labour 573 hours weekly. 
This will insure the men a half holiday 
on Saturday. The arrangement is to 
stand until July 1, 1924. 





- The annual report of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1923, has recently been 
issued. The report contains chapters 
dealing with the various activities of 
the Department including work under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, conciliation work, fair wages, and 
the work of the statistical branch, the 
Lasour GazeTte, the Employment Ser- 
vice, technical education, and the Do- 
minion Government Annuities. There 
is also a chapter dealing with the In- 
ternational Labour Conference of the 
League of Nations. 
Representatives of the employers, the 
workers and the government of New 
Brunswick met in conference early in 
January, at the call of the Provincial 
Prime Minister to discuss the various 
difficulties which have arisen in con- 
nection with the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and its administration in New 
Brunswick. Prior to this conference the 
employers and the workers met separ- 
ately, and proposals for the amendment 
of the Act were prepared by each party. 
In connection with the provincial in- 
quiry into the subject of workmen’s 
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compensation which is now in progress 
in Quebec, the Federated Trades and 
Labour Council of the city of Quebec 
recommended that compensation in 
cases of death by accident should be 
fixed at an amount equal to four times 
the amount of the yearly income of the 
deceased workman, and that in disabil- 
ity cases compensation payments should 
be equal to at least two-thirds of the 
worker’s average wages. The inclusion 
of provision in case of industrial dis- 
eases was also recommended. 

The Minister of Public Works of 
Manitoba announced recently that the 
provincial government would contribute 
one-quarter of the expenditure incurred 
by municipalities in the province, in- 
cluding Winnipeg, in the relief of unem- 
ployment. The grant is made on condi- 
tion that relief be given only to persons 
with dependants. The provincial contri- 
bution in the preceding year was one- 


third of the total amount expended. 


By an order of the Minimum Wage 


Board of Alberta, dated December 31, 


the existing order fixing a minimum 
wage for female employees in offices, 
was amended to make the order applic- 
able to stenographers, book-keepers and 
similar classes of female workers who 
are employed elsewhere than in an office. 
Order 5 read “ No person, firm, or cor- 
poration shall employ an experienced 
female...in an office as stenographer, 
book-keeper, etc. at a rate of wages less 
than $14 per week.” The new order 
strikes out the words “ in an office.” 

The city of Levis, Quebec, has 
adopted a system of group insurance 
for its employees, and the City Treas- 
urer has been authorized to deduct from 
the salaries of the employees who wish 
to avail themselves of it, the amount 
necessary for the payment of the prem- 
iums. 

A report of the British Ministry of 
Transport upon the accidents that oc- 
curred on the railways of Great Britain 
during the year 1922 shows 728 persons 


killed and 19,462 injured, of whom 340 


killed and 15,968 injured were em- 
ployees of the railway companies or 
contractors. Of the accidents to em- 
ployees, 4 were killed and 83 injured by 
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accidents to trains, — rolling-stock, 
permanent way, etc., 203 were 
killed and 2,864 injured by other 
accidents in which the movement 
of trains was concerned, and 33 


were killed and 13,021 injured by other 
accidents. Of the latter class 12,484 or 
96 per cent are described as industrial 
accidents of a more or less non-prevent- 
able character. They include 6 killed 
and 3,918 injured while engaged in 
handling goods, 2 killed and 1,894 in- 
jured when attending to engines at rest, 
11 killed and 2,575 injured by falls on 
railway premises, 4 killed and 2,793 in- 
jured upon the permanent way, ‘and 10 
killed and 1,841 injured from other 
causes. The number of employees of 
the railway companies and contractors 
on March 25, 1922, was 678,105. 

At a recent convention of the Associ- 
ated Dress Industries of America it was 
decided to take the initiative in a move- 
ment to prohibit the distribution of 
prison-made merchandise on the open 
market because of alleged unfair com- 
petition. To the resolution there was 
added a clause suggesting that since 
the employment of prison labour cannot 
be eliminated the merchandise thus 
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manufactured could be distributed 
among publicly supported institutions 
throughout the country. 

The annual number and cost of in- 
dustrial accidents in the United States 
has been estimated by Mr. Carl Hook- 
stadt of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in a recent article in 
the Monthly Labour Review as fol- 
lows: number of accidents, 2,453,418; 
working days lost, 227,169,970, and wage 
loss ($4.50 per day), $1,022,264,866. 
The number of fatal accidents is esti- 
mated at 21,232, the days lost due to 
these accidents, 127,392,000 and _ the 
wage loss, $573,264,000. Permanent 
total disabilities are estimated at 1,728; 
permanent partial disabilities at 105.629, 
and temporary total disabilities, 2,324,- 
829. Among the permanent disabilities 
injuries to thumbs and fingers ranked 
highest, and injuries to eyes came sec- 
ond. The number of employees in the 
industries, based upon the United States 
Census of Occupation for 1920 is given 
as 29,679,763, and it is claimed that 
the average weekly earnings for the in- 
dustries in which most of the accidents 
occurred ranged from $24 to $30 per 
week, 





GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Situation 


“[uE volume of employment indi- 

cated by employers at the begin- 
ning of December showed a further 
decline, which caused the index number 
to be practically the same as at the 
same period of 1922, although the situa- 
tion continued to be much better than 
in the same period of 1921. At the be- 
ginning of December the percentage of 
unemployment among members of trade 
unions was 6-2 as compared with 4.8 
per cent at the beginning of November 
and 6-2 per cent at the beginning of 
December, 1922. 

The offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada reported a decline in 
the business of the offices during the 
month of November, 1923, as compared 


with the preceding month. 


Slight im- 
provement in employment over the same 
period of preceding year is indicated, 
however. 

The following gives the employment 
situation at the end of December, 1923, 
as reported by the superintendents of 
the employment offices:— 


In the Maritime Provinces employ- 
ment conditions were changed very 
little from the previous month, only a 
few requests for farm workers being re- 
ceived. Although a sharp decline was 
evidenced in construction work there 
were jobs available for many on city 


sewers and street repairs, transmission 


lines and dam construction. The ap- 
proaching holiday season caused a drop 
in the demand for bushmen, but pros- 
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pects were bright for improved employ- 
ment in this group in the new year. A 
number of vacancies for domestic work- 
ers were reported, but on the whole 
there was little work offering in this 
group. 

In Quebec a decline was noted in the 
number of orders for agricultural work- 
ers. The logging industry showed a 
considerable reduction, very few vacan- 
cies being offered for work in the camps. 
The building trades were actively em- 
ployed, vacancies being reported for 
plasterers, carpenters, steamfitters and 
joiners. No demand was received for 
building labourers and outdoor workers. 
A slight difficulty was experienced in 
supplying the demand for domestic ser- 
vants, but the increased calls for casual 
workers for the holiday season were 
more easily met. 


In Ontario, with a declining demand 
for farm workers the offices were able to 
place a number of applicants at points 
near Toronto, Oshawa and Ottawa. 
Many districts reported a further de- 
cline in the demand for labour for con- 
struction work and other outside em- 
ployment. At several municipalities ar- 
rangements were in progress whereby 
work on sewer and water-main construc- 
tion and other excavations would be 
available for the registered unemployed. 
Men for railway maintenance and track 
laying were still required in some locali- 
ties. The close of navigation and the 
cessation of all work at the ports for the 
winter has thrown many out of work, a 
number of whom have been placed at 
the lumber camps. In the latter group, 
however, demand had shown a consider- 
able slackening due to the approach of 
the holiday season, but the offices antici- 
pated a marked expansion in the near 
future. Seasonal quietness continued 
in the manufacturing industries. A 
slight lessening in the number of vacan- 
cies for women household workers was 
reported, although the supply of ex- 
perienced applicants was not yet suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements. 

A continued demand was recorded in 
— the agricultural group in Manitoba with 
little difficulty felt in filling the vacan- 
cies available. There was a reduction in 
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the number of orders received for con- 
struction workers, the offices at Portage 
la Prairie and Winnipeg reporting a 
number of vacancies for labour for 
municipal public works. A steady de- 
mand of a nominal character was regis- 
tered in logging. The requirements 
were for experienced bushmen, tie mak- 
ers, pulpwood and cordwood cutters, a 
difficulty being experienced in making 
placements due to the approach of the 
holiday season. 

In Saskatchewan the demand for farm 
workers showed a continued decrease 
with applicants slightly less in number 
than the vacancies for work. While 
there was some construction under way 
much had been held up on account of 
bad weather. For this reason applica- 
tions for work increased considerably ~ 
and the number of casual jobs offering 
were inadequate to meet the need. Car- 
penters and plasterers were required as 
were also a small number of gang and 
section labourers for the completion of 
railway maintenance work. Reduced 
activities were shown in the _ logging 
eroup, many of the camps reporting a 
sufficient number of workers engaged 
until the beginning of the new year. 
Quietness characterized the women’s 
section, the calls being for day workers 
and experienced household help. 

A steady though declining demand 
for farm workers was reported in Al- 
berta, although improvement was antici- 
pated at the close of the holiday season. 
Construction activities had slackened 
considerably at the end of December, 
nevertheless the number of those out of 
work in consequence was not appreci- 
able. A few municipalities had in pro- 
gress work on sewer and water-mains 
which offered employment to many. 
The scarcity of experienced tie-makers 
created a keen demand but on the whole 
few calls were received for workers in 
the logging group. The mining industry 
was very slack. An increased call for 
women for house work of a temporary 
nature was received. 

Vacancies for both loggers and tie- 
makers were registered at many of the 
offices in British Columbia though the 
number of workers available showed a 
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slight decrease from the previous period. 
Many of the camps were supplied with 
sufficient workers until colder weather 
set in. In the meantime, construction 
and outside work was progressing fav- 
ourably and while few vacancies were 
offered in this group, the number of un- 
employed workers was not great. A 
number of carpenters and labourers were 
required for repair and alteration work. 
Several machine miners were in demand 
at Prince Rupert and Vancouver, but 
on the whole little activity was evi- 
denced in the mining group. Improve- 
ment in demand for women, especially 
for casual jobs for Christmas week, was 
shown with a fair number of placements 
effected. 

Further contractions in 
employment were re- 
ported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 
employers of labour at the beginning of 
December. The downward movement 
repeats that indicated early in Decem- 
ber, 1922 and 1921, although the shrink- 
age then was less than for the period 
under review. The losses in construc- 
tion at the beginning of December, 1923, 
continued to be very heavy; these were 
supplemented by large declines in ship- 
ping and. stevedoring, in sawmills and in 
the iron and steel industries. The re- 
ductions, however, were offset to some 
extent by seasonal gains in logging 
camps and in retail stores. The volume 
of employment in all provinces was 
smaller than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The greatest decline was recorded 
In Quebec and the smallest in the 
Prairie Provinces. Manufacturing and 
construction showed the largest losses 
in all districts, although the decline in 
water transportation in Quebec was 
very severe, owing to the closing of the 
summer ports. Shipping and stevedor- 
ing in the Eastern Provinces on the 
other hand, reported considerable im- 
provement in preparation for the win- 
ter’s work and coal mining in the same 
district recorded improvement. Logging 
and trade in every province were decid- 
edly more active. An analysis of the 
returns by cities shows that the situation 
in Toronto was more satisfactory than 
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at the beginning of November, while in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver the tendency was down- 
ward. In Toronto the net additions to 
staffs were small; decided expansion in 
retail trade and gains on a somewhat 
smaller scale in abattoirs, on telephones 
and street railways were largely offset 
by contractions in knitting mills and 
other textile factories, in iron and steel 
and in construction. In Montreal the 
heaviest shrinkage occurred in shipping 
and stevedoring and was seasonal in 
character. The railway car plants alsc 
released a large number of workers and 
garment and other textile, glass, jewel- 
lery, brass, bronze and copper work: 
and construction were slacker. On the 
other hand, boot, shoe and electrical 
apparatus factories and trade showed 
decided increases in Montreal. The 
most pronounced change in Ottawa was 
a large decline in sawmilling operations, 
while the construction industries also 
registered reduced employment. Rolling 
mills, railway car, agricultural imple- 
ment and electrical appliance plants in 
Hamilton reported smaller working 
forces than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber; the contractions in those industries 
were partly offset by increases in knit- 
ting mills. Retail trade in Winnipeg 
absorbed a great many extra persons, 
but construction and manufacturing 
showed curtailment. In Vancouver in- 
creased activity was recorded in shipping 
and stevedoring; electric current, street 


railways and construction, however, 
afforded less employment. Within the 
manufacturing industries the largest 


losses occurred in sawmills, in railway 
car shops and in some other branches of 
the iron and steel divisions. Pulp, 
paper, garment, clay, stone, electric 
current, non-ferrous metal and mineral 
product factories also reported lessened 
activity. The favourable movement in- 
dicated in boot and shoe works in the 
last report continued at the beginning of 
December and considerable improvement 
was also shown in rubber and electrical 
appliance works. Although logging 
operations in some parts of the country 
were retarded by lack of snow, there 
was nevertheless an increase of 33 per 
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cent in the employment afforded on such 
work. Trade also showed improvement; 
retail stores in particular indicated 
greatly increased employment in antici- 
pation of the holiday trade. Water 
transportation, in spite of improvement 
in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, was decidedly slacker on the 
whole, owing to the closing of the sum- 
mer norts. The seasonal losses in con- 
struction, noted in the last few reports, 
continued to be very severe during the 
month under review. Hotels and res- 
taurants also recorded smaller working 
forces. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives 
in some detail the employment situation 
as on December 1, 1923. 


The volume of unem- 


TRADE ployment at the end of 
UNION November as_ reported 
REPORTS by 1,456 labour organi- 


zations with a combined 
membership of 153,366 persons was 
greater than in the previous month, 6-2 
per cent of the members being unem- 
ployed as compared with 4.8 per cent at 
the close of October. In comparison 
with November of the previous year 
the same level of employment was main- 
tained, 6-2 per cent of the members being 
out of work on November 30, 1922. (Un- 
employment as used here has reference 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades or who are idle 
because of illness or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations 
reporting.) The situation in all prov- 
inces with the exception of Nova Scotia 
was less favourable than in October the 
largest percentage declines being shown 
in Quebec and Alberta due, for the 
most part in Quebec, to between season 
idleness among building tradesmen and 
in garment establishments in Montreal. 
compared with November of the previous 
year Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British 


Columbia were the only provinces to 
register improvement. In the manufac- 
turing industries as reported by 407 
unions with 46,965 members, slightly 
more unemployment was shown; textile, 
garment, cigar and tobacco, wood and 
jewellery workers all reporting less 
activity. The situation for bakers and 
confectioners, printing tradesmen, metal 
polishers, leather, iron and steel and 
glass workers, however, was better. 
Coal miners in Nova Scotia were busier, 
but in Alberta they were considerably 
less active. In the British Columbia 
coal mines and asbestos mines of Que- 
bec no members were reported out. of 
work.. The 167 unions in the building 
and construction group with a member- 
ship of 14,759 persons reported con- 
siderably more unemployment than in 
October. Bridge and_ structural iron 
workers and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were the only tradesmen 
to register improvement, while employ- 
ment for electrical workers remained on 
the same level as in October. In com- 
parison with the previous November 
steam shovel and dredgemen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, electrical work- 
ers, painters, decorators and paperhang- 
ers and hod carriers were all better em- 
ployed, but the increase in employment 
in these trades was more than offset by 
lessened activity for bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
granite and stone cutters, plumbers and 
steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers. The percentage out of work in 
the transportation industries was slightly 
larger in November than in the previ- 
ous month, lessened activity being shown 
in the shipping division and among 
steam railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs. Street and electric rail- 
way employees, however, were slightly 
busier. More unemployment in the 
transportation industries was registered 
during the period under review than in 
the previous November. Fishermen in- 
dicated a slightly larger proportion of 
their members as being employed than in 
the preceding month. Practically no 
change occurred among retail clerks. 
Hotel and restaurant and theatre and 
stage employees, barbers and stationary 
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engineers and firemen all reported more 
inactivity. 


During the month of 
EmpltoyMEeNt November, 1923, the 
OFFICE offices of the Employ- 
REPORTS ment Service made 


31,985 references to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 30,309 
placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment totalled 23,652, of 
which 20,668 were of men and 2,984 of 
women. The placements in casual work 
were 6,657. The number of applications 
for employment was 44,359, of which 
34,605 were from men and 9,754 from 
women. Vacancies notified by employ- 
ers during the period numbered 25,240 
for men and 7,636 for women, a total of 
38,876. Compared with the same period 
of 1922 conditions showed a slight im- 
provement, though a decline is reported 
from the period ended October 30, 1923. 
A report in detail of the work of the 
offices for the month of November will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the Domin- 


BUILDING ion Bureau of Statistics, 
PERMITS AND the value of building 
CoNTRACTS permits issued in 56 
AWARDED cities during November, 


1928, declined to $8,003,- 
°601 from $9,701,080 in the previous 
month, and $10,085,415 in November, 
1922. 

According to the MacLean Building 
Review, issued by Maclean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded in Canada during De- 
cember amounted to $21,507,500, com- 
pared with $15,632,200 in November, 
and $52,472,400 in December, 1922. 
Residential buildings amounted to $6,- 
100,200, business buildings to $3,420,600, 
industrial buildings to $805,000, and con- 
tracts for engineering work, $11,181,700. 
Of the total value of contracts awarded 
in Canada, $14,336,300 was to be spent 
in Ontario and $4,865,400 in Quebec. 
The figures for 1923 show total construc- 
tion undertaken to a value of $314,- 
254,300 compared with $331,843,800 in 
1922. During the year there was a fall- 
ing off of 11 per cent in residential 
buildings. The maintenance of marked 
activity in engineering construction is 


the outstanding feature of the year. 

Projects undertaken in this department 

were 34-9 per cent of the total. The 

figures for 1923 as given for the various 
classes of building are: residential, 
$97,645,200; business, $80,436,800; in- 
dustrial, $27,022,000; engineering, $109,- 

150,300. 

- The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that 
the production of pig 
iron in Canada during 

November was 62,202 gross tons, a de- 

cline of 11,396 tons from the October — 

output of 73,598 tons. Malleable iron 

made for sale showed a decline of 43 

per cent from the October production of 

15,235 tons, the amount produced being 

8,676 tons. The amount of basic iron 

produced during November was 38,110 

tons, and of foundry iron, 15,416 tons. 

The cumulative production for the 

eleven months ending November by 

grades was 513,774 tons of basic iron, 

209,188 tons of foundry iron and 97,- 

434 tons of malleable iron or a total out- 

put of 820,396 tons all grades. Com- 

pared with the same eleven months of 
other years, the 1923 production of all 
grades showed an increase of 114 per 

cent over that of 1922 which was 383,- 

057 tons, and 48 per cent over 1921 at 

554,437 tons. The average monthly . 

production for the eleven months of 

1923 was 75,000 tons, and during the 

last five years this average was only ex- 

ceeded in 1920, when the average pro- 
duction was about 84,000 tons. During 

November, one furnace was banked at 

Port Colborne, Ont., leaving six furnaces 

in blast at the end of the month including 

three at Sydney, N.S., two at Hamilton, 

Ont., and one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

There was a decline in the production 

of ferro-alloys from 3,013 in October to 

2,824 in November. 

The production of steel ingots and 
castings amounted to 54,674 gross tons 
in November as compared with 67,496 
tons in the previous month. Steel in- 
gots at 51,426 tons showed a decline of 
18 per cent from the October production, 
and steel castings dropped to 3,248 tons, 
a decline of 30 per cent from the 4,626 
tons produced in the preceding month. 
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The cumulative production of ingots and 
castings for the eleven months ending 
November, 1923, was 843,522 tons, as 
compared with 438,988 tons in 1922 and 
624,831 tons in 1921. The average 
monthly production for the eleven 
months was 77,000 tons as compared 
with a monthly average for the five- 
year period 1919 to the end of Novem- 
ber, 1928, of about 69,000 tons. 

A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that 18 cars 
of silver ore were shipped during the 
month from the Cobalt camp, containing 
approximately 1,239,002 pounds of ore 
as compared with 21 cars of silver ore 
containing 1,588,670 pounds in the previ- 
ous month. The Nipissing mine shipped 
399 bars containing 461,334.49 ounces 
of silver, and the Mining Corporation of 
Canada shipped 165 bars containing 
165,329.10 ounces of silver, making a 
total of 564 bars containing 626,663-59 
ounces of silver for the month of Novem- 
ber, as compared with 236 bars contain- 
ing 251,054.35 ounces for the previous 
month. 

A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 206,764,786 
feet board measure of timber was 
scaled in the province during November. 
The total includes Douglas fir, 87,470,- 
314 feet; red cedar, 45,388,449 feet; 
spruce, 23,446,497 feet; hemlock, 33,- 
797,987 feet; balsam, 7,932,301 feet; 
yellow pine, 2,299,759 feet; white pine, 
1,602,155 feet; jack pine, 1,487,729 feet; 
larch, 3,169,629 feet; cottonwood, 149,- 
112 feet; and other species, 20,854 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways, including affiliated 
lines in the United States, according to 
a preliminary statement issued, amoun- 
ted to $24,209,224 in November as com- 
pared with $26,391,994 in October. The 
gross earnings for the first eleven months 
of 1923 amounted to $232,159,446 as 
compared with $212,886,299 for the 
same period in 1922. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for November were 
given in a preliminary statement as 
$22 244 319 in comparison with $21,421,- 
078 in the same month of the previous 
year; and for the eleven months ending 
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November 30, 1923, as $176,700,415, 
while for the same period for 1922 they 
amounted to $169,309,396. 


Strikes 


Time loss due to industrial disputes 
reported to the Department during De- 
cember was less than during either 
November, 1928, or December, 1922. 
There were in existence at some time or 
other during the month 13 disputes, in- 
volving 2,280 employees and a time loss 
of 28,023 working days, as compared 
with 17 strikes in November, involving — 
2,651 employees and a time loss of 64,- 
000 working days. In December, 1922, 
there were recorded 15 disputes invol- 
ving 2,950 employees and a time loss of 
55,986 working days. One new strike 
commenced during December with a 
time loss of 1,538 working days. One of 
the strikes commencing prior to Decem- 
ber and one strike commencing during 
December terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were 11 disputes involving 520 
workpeople. 

Prices 


The level of retail food prices showed 
little change, being only slightly higher 
than in November. The cost per week 
of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
an average family of five in terms of 
the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.73 at the beginning of 
December as compared with $10.69 for 
November; $10.89 for December, 1922; 
$11 for December, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.96 for Decem- 
ber, 1914. Eggs showed the only im- 
portant increase in price but there were 
smaller increases in the prices of butter, 
milk and mutton. The chief declines 
occurred in beef, fresh and salt pork, 
and in bacon with slight declines in 
cheese, bread, rolled oats, prunes and 
sugar. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.21 at the beginning of De- 
cember as compared with $21.19 for 
November; $20.97 for December, 1922; 
$91.49 for December, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.26 for 
December, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. As compared 
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with December, 1922, and December, 
1921, neither fuel nor rent have changed 
substantially, but as compared with 
December, 1920, fuel was appreciably 
lower while rent was higher. 

The movement of wholesale prices as 
indicated by the index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was again 
sight but continued to be upward. 
Based upon average prices in 1913 as 
100, the index stood at 153-5 for Decem- 
ber as compared with 153-3 for Novem- 
ber; 150-9 for December, 1922; 154-3 for 
December, 1921; and 256-9 for May, 
1920 (the peak). In the grouping ac- 
cording to chief component material the 
Vegetable Products group, the Wood 
Products group and the Chemical group 
each were lower while four of the other 
five main groups advanced, the most im- 
portant advance being in the Animals 
group and the Textile group. 

The index number, based upon prices 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100, 
published by the Department of Labour 
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since 1910 was slightly higher at 222.6 
for December as compared with 221-7 
for November; 223-0 for December, 
1922; 230-7 for December, 1921; 356-6 
for May, 1920, the peak, and 137-0 for 
December, 1914. The principal ad- 
vances occurred in dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables, textiles, metals, paints 
and oils and in raw furs. The most im- 
portant declines occurred in grains, 
meats, miscellaneous groceries and in 
chemicals. 

The special index of fifty commodities 
selected from the 271 in the Departmen- 
tal list advanced slightly to 153-7 as 
compared with 152-0 for November; 
154-2 for December, 1922; 150-1 for 
December, 1921; and 260-5.for May, 
1920 (the peak). 

Professor Michell’s index of forty 
articles showed a slight advance from 
176-9 for November to 177-3 for De- 
cember. Foods were down somewhat 
but this decline was more than offset by 
the advance in manufacturers’ goods. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING NOVEMBER, 1923 


HE figures shown below are derived 
from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports of various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of November, 1922 and 
1923, and for the eight months ending 
November of these years, and the ex- 


ports, domestic and foreign, of similar 
classes of goods for the same periods. 

The following table shows the value 
of imports free and dutiable entered for 
home consumption, and the’ exports 
domestic and foreign, of the various 
classes of products, for the month of 
November, 1923:— 








Imports Exports 
Classes of goods 
Free Dutiable Domestic Foreign 
$ $ $ 

Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
OOO ose eatne Shia as Oo ee. 1, 681, 357 8,809,211 78, 107, 964 47,790 

Agricultural and vegetable products, other than 
DOUSR ee Fees Saiecks «eae Caw nt Ge 1,762,810 2,813,659 5, 634, 850 51,559 
Animals and animal products.................-. 1,751,879 2,137,215 14, 507,315 44,424 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.. ... .... 6, 693, 689 7,530,510 682, 666 95, 606 
Wood, wood products and paper................. 1, 260, 800 2,131,526 23,436,941 22,621 
Tron-anG 16s Products: 340.04), .. . 2 coe oe 1, 252,672 10,897,297 5,661, 741 236,772 
Non-ferrous metals and their products........... 811, 222 2,651,011 4,653, 828 31,432 
Non-metallic minerals and products............. 7,154,617 5, 960, 565 2,338, 146 167,111 
Chemicals and allied products.................. 1,032, 847 1,362,881 1,396,018 21; 585 
Miscellaneous commodities.................00- 1, 807, 267 2,581, 269 1, 668, 404 198,350 
Totals. ¢..5600s. . els be ee 25, 209, 160 46,875,144 | 138,087,873 917,250 


= 
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In November, 1923, the duty collected 
amounted to $10,659,442 as compared 
with $11,605,259 in November, 1922. 

The following comparative table 
shows the value of merchandise entered 


Month of November 
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for consumption, and the merchandise, 
domestic and foreign, exported in the 
months of November, 1922 and 1923, 
and in the eight months ending Novem- 
ber of these years respectively :— | 


Eight months ending 


icever November 
: 1922 1923 1922 1923 
$ $ $ $ 

Merchandise entered for consumption............ 76, 264, 250 72,084,304 | 507,055,187 612, 755,275 
Merchandise, domestic exported..... . . ...... 130, 796, 673 138,087,873 | 621,705,316 691,981, 142 
PROCES eae Mee eee te cro. Sees 207,060,923 | 210,172,177 |1,128, 760,503 | 1,304, 736,417 
Merchandise, foreign, exported.................. 1,029, 309 917,250 9,484,863 | . 9, 354, 617 
208,090,232 | 211,089,427 |1,138, 245,366 | 1,314,091,034 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 


ADJUSTMENT 


IX new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 

1 have been received by the Depart- 
ment. (Summaries of earlier decisions 
of the Board appeared in the Lasour 
Gazette for October, 1923, on pages 
1074 to 1084 and in previous issues). In 
all the cases, the company interested was 
the Canadian National Railways. Case 
No. 182 has reference to the claim of 
yardmen for the work of switching 
which was performed by a train crew. 
Case No. 183 has reference to a claim for 
a minimum day for extra service made 
by a train crew. Case No. 184 relates 
to a claim of employees for payment 
for terminal detention. Case No. 185 
has reference to a claim for the re- 
instatement of a conductor. Case No. 
186 has reference to a claim of pas- 
senger trainmen for payment for time 
taken in putting away train equipment. 
~ Case No. 187 has reference to a claim 
of a conductor for the difference be- 
tween conductor’s and trackmen’s rate 
after he had been relieved from acting 
as spare conductor. 

Case No. 182.—The Canadian National 
Railways, Central Region, and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A conductor and crew of the Cana- 
dian National Railways was sent from 
Capreol to Hanmer Pit to bring in 
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some crippled cars. On their return 
to Capreol at 12.20 p.m. they were kept 
on duty until 6 p.m., performing such 
switching as was necessary in chaining 
up cars and making slight repairs to 
brakes. Two spare yardmen who were 
in Capreol yard at the time claimed 
that they were entitled to this work 
under Article 8, clause (a) of the yard- 
men’s schedule which reads as follows:— 

(a) Where yardmen are employed they will 
do all switching, transfer and industrial work 
in connection with the terminal. 

On account of yardmen not being 
used in this case they claimed one day’s 


pay. 

On behalf of the Railways it was 
claimed that the switching was solely 
incidental to the bringing in of the 
train by the road crew and the work for 
which they were called, and that the 
yard crew could not be used while there 
were road crews available for the trip 
from Capreol to Hanmer Pit. 

By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 

Case No. 183.—The Canadian National 
Railways, Western Region, and the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A conductor and crew were in charge 
of a mixed train of the Canadian 
National Railways, which was scheduled 
to run between Port Arthur and White- 
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fish on five days of the week and through 
to North Bay on Wednesdays. On two 
Saturdays they were required to go 4-4 
miles beyond Whitefish to Mackies and 
back. The conductor and _ trainmen 
contended that the trip from Whitefish 
to Mackies and return on these days was 
a side trip outside of their regular as- 
slenment, and would therefore come 
under Rule 6, conductors’ schedule and 
Rule 11, trainmen’s schedule, which 
provide for a minimum day of 100 miles. 

The railways contended that the 
actual mileage for the regular trip 
would be 86-8 miles, and that the extra 
service performed on the two days in 
question would make a total mileage 
for the round trip 95-6 miles for which 
the conductor and crew would be paid 
100 miles. The Company offered and 
paid terminal switching rates, or the 
equivalent through freight rates for the 
time occupied in making the extra trip 
from Whitefish to Mackies and return, 
and contended that this was a reason- 
able remuneration for the service and 
that there was nothing specifically in 
the schedule that required payment for 
100 miles under the circumstances. 

By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 184.—The Canadian National 
Railways, Western Region, and _ the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Rule No. 59 of the conductors’ 
schedule and Rule No. 71 of the train- 
men’s schedule provide that the limits of 
Port Arthur yard will be the Port Arthur 
Passenger station and the west switch, 
Fort William loop, and that the switch- 
ing performed between the west switch 
Fort William loop and the west switch 
at Mount will be paid for under terminal 
time rule. A double track was _ laid 
from the west switch Fort William loop 
to Midway Diamond Crossing in the 
fall of 1922, being part of the double 
track then completed, and put into 
operation as such between Port Arthur 
and Midway. 

The employees contended that previ- 
ous to the laying of the track between 
the west switch, Fort William loop, and 
Midway, crews were paid terminal de- 
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tention for all time westbound until 
they left the west switch Fort William 
loop, including time for delays in meet- 
ing trains, etc. After the track was 
laid to Midway the delays which for- 
merly took place at the west switch, 
Fort William loop then took place at 
Midway and the employees claimed that 
Midway was now in reality the west 
switch Fort William loop, and that they 
were entitled to payment for all delay 
up to the time of leaving the latter 
point. 

The contention of the railways was as 
follows:— 

“The clauses in the schedules above 
quoted clearly specify that the west 
switch of the Fort William loop will 
constitute the westerly limit of Port 


Arthur yard. The building of double 


track from Port Arthur to Midway (of 
which the half mile of track between 
the west switch Fort William loop and 
Midway referred to by the men was a 
part), was to facilitate the handling of 
traffic, and this does not furnish any 
justification for extending the yard 
limits, nor do the schedules call for pay- 
ment of these claims.” 

By decision of the Board the conten- 
tion of the employees was denied on the 
ground “that the point at which ter- 
minal yard time ceases and road time 
commences was definitely fixed by agree- 
ment as between the representatives ol 
the railways and of the employees, in 
the way of a switch which is still re- 
tained at the same point. Therefore, 
the only manner in which the limits can 
be extended is by a new agreement be- 
tween the parties.” 


Case No. 185.—The Canadian National 
Railways, Western Region, and the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 


A freight conductor of the Canadian 
Northern Railway was dismissed on 
December 26, 1919, for responsibility in 
connection with handling of train. The 
conductor was in charge of a freight 
train running from North Battleford to 
Humboldt. The engine was not steam- 
ing well and made slow time. On ar- 
rival at Howell, after being on duty for 
fourteen hours, the engineer wired the 
despatcher at Humboldt that he would 
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go through to Humboldt with the 
caboose or take eight hours rest. The 


despatcher advised him to try and take 
the train into Humboldt, but he refused 
to do so, and finally the despatcher ad- 
vised him to go through to Humboldt 
light, which he did. For not bringing 
in his train to Humboldt, the conductor 
was dismissed. A few weeks later he 
took service with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific as switchman and when the lines 
were united he became an employee of 
the Canadian National Railways. He 
then sought the restoration of his former 
seniority rights which he had possessed 
when an employee of the Canadian 
Northern Railway. 

It was claimed by the employees that 
under Rule 28 of the conductors’ 
schedule, conductors are entitled to take 
rest on the road at the expiration of 
fourteen hours. 

On behalf of the Railways it was 
stated that the freight on this train 
consisted mostly of commercial coal, 
the prompt movement of which was ex- 
ceptionally urgent at the time as there 
was suffering throughout the West on 
account of shortage of coal and ex- 
tremely severe weather. It was claimed 
that the conductor was physically fit to 
take the train through to the terminal 
as were the rest of the crew who were 
quite willing to do so, and that it was a 
flagrant instance of an employee disre- 

garding the need of his fellowmen, for 
which reason he did not merit reinstate- 
ment. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows:— 

Under all circumstances in this case the 
Board cannot see its way clear to reverse 
the position taken by the Railways. It is 
suggested, however, that the matter be taken 
under further consideration by the officers of 
the Railways, with a view to deciding whether 
or not, under all the circumstances, the dis- 


cipline as already applied might not suffi- 
ciently meet the case. 


Case No. 186.—The Canadian National 
Railways, Western Region, and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The passenger trainmen of the Can- 
adian National Railways, Western 

Region, made a claim for pay for time 

occupied in putting away their train 

equipment after arriving at the terminal, 
69407—24 
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The employees contended that under 
the second paragraph of Clause D, 
Article 1, of the trainmen’s schedule, the 
trainmen held on duty for any purpose 
after the train had been registered, were 
entitled to payment for time so held 
whether for the purpose of putting away 
their train equipment or otherwise. It 
was claimed that some crews were be- 
ing paid thus under the schedule and 
to others payment. was being denied at 
various points on the line. The para- 
graph under which the claim was made 
reads as follows:— 

Trainmen (passenger) held at terminal 
points after arrival of train has been regis- 
tered shall be paid for such time at overtime 
rates. 

The company held that the claim 
made for time occupied by the men in 
putting away. their train boxes. after 
arrival was not a payment to be made 
under the schedule. 

The decision of the Board was 
follows :— 

It is the opinion of this Board that 
term “held,” second paragraph, clause D, 
Article 1, of the trainmen’s schedule, is not 
intended to cover time ordinarily occupied in 
putting away train boxes, ete., and the Board 
so decides. 

When, however, due to local or other condi- 
tions, trainmen are unduly delayed in per- 
forming work of this character, the Board 
decides that clause D, Article 1, applies. 

No. 187.—The 
Railways, Western Region, 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

A conductor of the Canadian National 
Railways laid off duty at Port Arthur, 
and Conductor J. being the senior avail- 
able conductor, took his car. Five days 
later J. was relieved on this car by 
another conductor who was a senior 
man who had been previously holding a 
temporary vacancy as conductor on 
another car. It was contended by the 
employees that no regular conductors’ 
spare board was established at Port 
Arthur, and therefore Rule 23, conduc- 
tors’ schedule applied, which provides 
that where no conductors’ spare board 
is kept, the oldest available spare con- 
ductor will be entitled to car on run if 
it is to be vacant for less than ten days. 
It was claimed that it was not known 
whether the regular conductor would be 
laid off for ten days or not until that 


as 
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time had passed and consequently Con- 
ductor J. should not have been relieved 
before the ten days were up, and he was 
therefore entitled to the difference be- 
tween brakemen’s pay and conductors’ 
pay up to the end of that period. 
The Railways contended that owing 
to the limited number of crews working 
out of Port Arthur only one man was 
required to cover the spare work, al- 
though it frequently happened that there 
would be more than one vacancy at one 
time, when the senior available man 
would be called. The senior conductor 
who replaced J. was doing spare con- 
ductor’s work on another train when the 
vacancy which J. filled occurred, and J. 


as the next senior man, was called for 
this position, which he held until the 
vacancy which the other conductor was 
filling had expired. The Company held 
that the claim of the men was extremely 
technical and unreasonable and sub- - 
mitted that the arrangement carried out 
complied with the spirit of the schedule. 

The decision of the Board was as 
follows:— 

The evidence was contradictory as to the 
existence of a spare board at Port Arthur. 
If it is established that there was a spare 
board at Port Arthur, in accordance with the 
provisions of the schedule, the claim of the 
employees is denied. If, however, it is shown 


that there was not a spare board there, the 
claim of the employees is sustained. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1923 


HE number of stricks and lockouts 

in Canada in existence at some 
time or other during the month of 
December was four less than in Novem- 
ber. The time loss for December was 
less than in December, 1922, being 
28,023 working days as compared with 
55,986 working days lost in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. 








Number | Number| Time 

Date of re) loss in 
Disputes |employees| working 

involved | days 





December, 1923....... 13 2,280 28,023 
November, 19238...... 7 2,651 64, 000 
December, 1922....... 15 2,950 55, 986 





Eleven disputes involving 2,075 work- 
people were carried over from Novem- 
ber. One of the strikes commencing 
prior to December and one strike com- 
mencing during December terminated 
during the month. At the end of De- 
cember, therefore, there were on record 
11 strikes: coal miners, Edson, Alta.; 
clothing workers, Winnipeg; printing 
compositors, Hamilton; three strikes of 
printing compositors at Montreal; 
printing compositors, Ottawa; printing 
compositors, Toronto; printing com- 

positors, Winnipeg; printing compositors 


and pressmen, Halifax, and motormen 
and conductors at Niagara Falls. 

One strike listed in the statistical 
table was reported as terminated prior 
to December but had not previously 
been so reported. 

One of the strikes terminating during 
December resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers, while the second one resulted 
in favour of the employees. The one 
new strike commencing during Decem- 
ber was against the discharge of 
employees. 

The record of the Department in- 
cludes lockouts as well as strikes, but 
a lockout or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is 
rarely encountered. In the statistical 
tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of 
the Department, is a cessation of work 
involving six or more employees and 
lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration or 
less, and disputes involving less than six 
employees are not included in the pub- 
lished record, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the De- 
partment and the figures are given in 
the annual review. 

The following notes give information 
in regard to certain disputes additional 
to that shown in the tabular statement. 
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Coat Miners, Epson, Auta.—The 
strike of coal miners at Edson, Alta., 
which commenced November 23, was 
still in existence. Work was resumed 
in one of the mines involved in the dis- 
pute early in December. The Fair 
Wages Officer of the» Department of 
Labour for the District held several 
conferences with the parties concerned 
but no settlement had been reached at 
the end of the month. 


SHOEWORKERS, MONTREAL, QuE— 
On December 10, some 205 shoeworkers 
at Montreal went on strike against the 
discharge of three union employees, 
alleged to have been doing organization 
work for the union, involving intimida- 
tion, during working hours. Negotia- 
tions were carried on as a result of 
which the men were reinstated and 
work was resumed on December 19, 
with certain changes in working con- 
ditions. 

PRINTING TRADES IN TEN CITIES.— 
During December information was re- 
ceived in the Department that the 
strike of printing compositors in Job 
offices at Vancouver had been declared 
off by the International Union on 
November 10. Of the eighteen em- 


ployers involved at the beginning of the 
strike, twelve had granted the union’s 
demands for the 44-hour week, the re- 
maining six still operating non-union 
shops. Those on strike had gradually 
secured work, until only six employees 
were on strike. Information received 
regarding the photo engravers at Mont- 
real indicated that employment. condi- 
tions were no longer affected as the 
strikers had secured work elsewhere. 
Strikes of printing compositors and 
pressmen still continued in eight cities, 
510 employees being involved with a 
time loss of 12,850 working days. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
The strike of longshoremen at Van- 
couver and certain other Pacific Coast 
ports which began in October termin- 
ated the first week of December. The 
negotiations initiated ‘by the Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department at 
Vancouver resulted in a settlement 
under which the strikers registered for 
employment at the employment service 
office and the shipping companies 
secured men required from that office 
at the same rate of pay and under the 
same conditions as before the strike. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1923 


Number| Time 

Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 
employees| working 

days 


involved 








Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to December, 1923. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— ek 
Coal miners, Edson, Alta........ 80 2,000 |Commenced November 23, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing: ; anyon 
Clothing workers, Winnipeg, a 575 |Commenced September 6, against a reduction in 
Man. wages. Unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing: 
Photo engravers, Montreal, gas. eee Commenced May. 2, 1921. For shorter hours. 
Que. Information received indicates employment con- 
ditions no longer affected. ‘ : 
Printing compositors, Hamil- 10 250 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by 
ton, Ont. employers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Un- 
terminated. at 
Printing compositors, Mont- 10 250 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
real, Que. Seda work that came from shop where strike 
existed. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 140 3,500 |Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
real, Que. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 12 300 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer re- 
real, Que. fused to negotiate a new agreement with the 


union. Unterminated. 


(Over) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1923—Coneluded 


————————— aaa 








Number] Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 
employees| working 

involved days 











(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prier to December, 1923—Concluded. 


Manuracturina—Concluded 
Printing and Publishing—Con. 


Printing compositors, Ottawa, 25 625 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, 256 6,500 |Commenced June 1, 1921. _ For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Vancou- 1 a onan Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 
ver, B. 44-hour week. Workers secured work elsewhere 
and strike declared off November 10. 
Printing compositors, Winni- 39 975 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout follow- 
peg, Man. ing refusal of employers to renew agreement. 
\ Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- 18 450 [Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 
men, Halifax, N.S. same weekly pay. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Street and Electric Railways: 
Motormen apd conductors, i 175 |Commenced July 2, 1922. For recognition of union, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 
Water Transportation: 

Longshoremen, Miramichi, N.- OO ees ae Commenced July 9, for increased wages and shorter 
hours. Information received indicates employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected. 

Longshoremen, Vancouver, 7,555 10,885 |Commenced October 9, for increased wages and 

Victoria, New Westminster, alteration in working conditions. Settlement by 
Chemainus and Alberni,B.C. mediation of Departmental Officer and work 


resumed December 10. 


(b) Sirikes and lockouts commencing during December, 1923. 


MANUFACTURING— 


Leather, fur and products: 
Shoe workers, Montreal, Que.. 205 1,538 |Commenced December 10, against discharge of 


employees. After negotiations work was re- 
sumed December 19. 








STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING NOVEMBER, 1923 


HE British Ministry of Labour volved, and 1,000 indirectly involved 
Gazette for December contains the (i.e., thrown out of work at the estab- 
following information respecting strikes lishments where the disputes occurred, 
and lockouts in Great Britain and Nor- though not themselves parties to the 
thern Ireland during November, 1923, disputes). In addition, about 43,000 
based upon returns from employers and workpeople were involved, either directly 
employees:— or indirectly, in 15 disputes which began 
NumBer, MAGNITUDE AND DuRATION. before November and were still in pro- 
The number of trade disputes invol- gress at the beginning of that month. 
ving a stoppage of work, reported to The number of new and old disputes 
the department as beginning in Novem- Was thus 53, involving about 54,000 
ber in Great Britain and Northern Ire- workpeople, and resulting in a loss dur- 
land, was 38, as compared with 41 in ing November of about 1,016,000 work- 
the previous month, and 34 in Novem- ing days. 
ber, 1922. In these new disputes about The dispute involving members of the 
10,000 workpeople were directly in- United Society of Boilermakers and Iron 
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and Steel Shipbuilders in federated 
shipyards, which begam on April 30, 
came to an end on November 24. 


Causres.—Of the 38 disputes begin- 
ning in November, three, directly in- 
volving 1,500 workpeople, arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages; 14, 
directly involving 1,500 workpeople, on 
other wages questions; three, directly 
involving 1,700 workpeople, on questions 
affecting working hours; five, directly 
involving 1,200 workpeople, on details 
of working arrangements; six, directly 
involving 2,900 workpeople, on questions 
of unionism and non-unionism; and 
seven, directly involving 800 workpeople, 
on questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons. 


Resutts.—Settlements were effected 
during November in the case of 28 new 
disputes, directly involving 7,000 work- 
people, and eight old disputes, directly 
involving 13,000 workpeople. Of these 
new and old disputes, seven, directly 
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involving 2,000 workpeople, were set- 
tled in favour of the workpeople; 11, 
directly involving 4,000 workpeople, in 
favour of the employers; and 18, directly 
involving 14,000 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the case of six disputes, 
directly involving 1,300 workpeople, 
work was resumed pending negotiations 





Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 
in progress in of work | duration 

















November people jin working 
Groups of involved |days of all 
industries in all disputes 
Start-| Start- disputes |in progress 
ed ed | Totallin progress in 
before} in in Nov. Nov. 
Nov.1| Nov. 
Mining and quarry- 
Ane Went ate 13 14 9,000 32,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 5 6 11 41,000 956,000 
Transporta iene eo. 1 4 5 1,000 11,000 
Other trades....... 8 15 23 3,000 17,000 
Total, Nov.,1923 15 38 53 54,000 | 1,016,000 
Total, Oct., 1923 18 4] 59 56,000 | 1,167,000 
Total, Nov., 1922} 21 34 55 9,000 68,000 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


HE following paragraphs contain a 
summary of the latest available 
statistics on unemployment in_ the 
United States of America and in over- 
seas countries. 


United States 


Reports concerning the volume of em- 
ployment in October, 1923, were re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics from 7,233 representative establish- 
ments in fifty-one manufacturing indus- 
tries covering 2,428,247 employees. Re- 
ports from the same establishments in 
September showed 2,433,120 employees 
on the payroll, so that the decrease 
shown by the October figures is 0-2 per 
cent. Increases in the number of work- 
people employed were noted in twenty- 
six of the fifty-one industries, the great- 
est (8 per cent) being in the confection- 
ery and ice cream industry; dyeing and 
finishing textiles comes next with 4.7 
per cent, followed by paper boxes (3-6), 
chewing and smoking tobacco (3-3), 
shirts and collars (2:7) and glass (2-2) ; 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


the remaining twenty-one increases were 
under 2 per cent. The carriage and 
wagon industry was the only one show- 
ing a large decrease in employment (8-2 
per cent), the other decreases being 3 
per cent or less. 

Comparing the month of October, 
1923, and the corresponding month of 
1922, returns from 3,185 establishments 
in forty-three industries show a net in- 
crease of 9.2 per cent in the number of 
workers employed. Thirty-one of the 
forty-three industries show increases in 
the number of workpeople employed, 
the highest being 51 per cent in the pot- 
tery industry (reflecting the strike of 
1922) and 238-7 per cent in the automo- 
bile industry. The greatest decreases 
were shown by the automobile tire in- 
dustry with 18-4 per cent, and the car- 
riage and wagon industry with 17 per 
cent. 

Great Britain 

Reports received by the Ministry of 
Labour from employers, employment 
exchanges and trade unions showed a 
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slight improvement in employment dur- 
ing the month of November, chiefly in 
pig-iron manufacture, iron and steel 
manufacture and the cotton industry. 
Returns received from trade unions, 
having a membership of 1,149,056, 
showed the percentage of unemployed to 
be 10-5 at the end of November, com- 
pared with 10-9 at the end of October, 
and 14.2 at the end of November, 1922. 
Among workpeople insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance’ Acts, who 
number approximately 11,500,000 and 
work in almost every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage of unemployed on 
November 26, 1923, was 11-5, compared 
with 11-7 on October 22, and 12-7 at 
the end of November, 1922. The per- 
centage of unemployed males was 12-1 
on November 26 in comparison with 
12-4 on October 22, The figures for 
females for the same dates were 9-7 and 
9-8. On November 26 there were on the 
live registers of the employment ex- 
changes approximately 1,257,000 work- 
people, of whom 945,000 were men and 
240,000 were women, the remaining 
72,000 being boys and girls. On October 
29, the total number registered was 
1,296,000, of whom 970,000 were men 
and 246,000 were women. These figures 
do- not include those unemployed per- 
sons who have no valid claim to un- 
employment benefit and who, therefore, 
do not register at the employment ex- 
changes. 
Austria 


The November issue of Statistische 
Nachrichten, published by the Austrian 
Department of Statistics, gives the 
number of persons in receipt of unem- 
ployment relief at the end of October 
as 75,775, in comparisop with 78,801 
at the end of the previous month and 
58,008 at the end of October, 1922. 
Vienna alone had 50,354 persons in re- 
ceipt of unemployment relief at the end 
of October, as against 52,599 at the end 
of the previous month. 


Denmark 


Reports to the Danish Statistical De- 
partment from trade unions and from 
the Central Employment Exchange pub- 


lished in Statistiske Efterretninger for 
November 10, 1923, show that out of a 
total of 249,586 persons 7-6 per cent 
were unemployed on October 26, as 
against 7-3 per cent in the preceding 
week and 11-3 per cent at the end of 
October, 1922. Figures are given cover- 
ing the period from January, 1920, to 
October, 1923, and these show the pro- 
portion of unemployed in the months 
from June to October of the present 
year to have ranged from 7 to 8 per 
cent, the lowest level reached since No- 
vember, 1920. 


France 


The Bulletin du Marché du Travail 
for December 7, 1923, gives the number 
of unemployed’ persons on the “live 
register’ at the employment exchanges 
in the week ended December 1, 1923, 
as 10,828 (7,131 men and 3,697 women). 
The total for the previous week was 
11,287 and for the corresponding week 
of 1922 it was 11,637. Unfilled vacancies 
numbered 7,800 in comparison with 
8,541 during the previous week and 7,455 
in the corresponding week of 1922. 
Placements made by the exchanges 
totalled 26,137 persons (20,982 men and 
5,155 women), exclusive of 2,982 for- 
eign immigrants for whom employment 
was found. According to returns re- 
ceived up to December 6, 1923, two de- 
partmental and eighteen municipal un- 
employment funds were in operation. 
The total number of unemployed persons 
receiving aid is 399 (341 men and 58 
women), compared with 434 (377 men 
and 57 women) the preceding week. In 
the corresponding week of 1922 three 
departmental and thirty-two municipal 
unemployment funds were in operation 
and aided a total of 2,877 unemployed 
persons. It will be noted that the num- 
ber of beneficiaries under the unemploy- ' 
ment funds does not represent the exact 
number of unemployed as these funds do 
not exist in all localities, and where they 
are in operation their records of unem- 
ployed persons are not complete. 

? Germany 
According to recent reports to the 


German Ministry of Labour, which are 
given in Reichsarbeitsblatt for Decem- 
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ber 1, 1923, unemployment in Germany 
has reached proportions hitherto un- 
known in that country. Reports from 
trade unions show that of 4,812,000 
members in 37 unions, 917,384, or 19 
per cent were wholly unemployed on 
October 27, as against 9-9 per cent at 
the end of the previous month and 1-4 
per cent in October, 1922. In addition 
there were about two million out of four 
and one-quarter million workers (47-3 
per cent) on short time. The report 
states that, owing to the great increase 
in short-time working, these figures 
must be accepted with reserve. 

In accordance with a recent order, 
returns of the number of unemployed in 
receipt of unemployment benefit are 
supplied by the employment exchanges. 
Provisional figures show on November 
15, 1,249,855 totally unemployed persons 
and 1,772,108 partially unemployed per- 
sons being assisted by out-of-work do- 
nations. It is pointed out that there 
may be some overlapping in these figures 
which would make the total slightly 
lower. Applications for work in Octo- 
ber numbered 1,660,000, compared with 
1,380,000 in the preceding month, while 
vacancies notified by employers were 
276,885, as against 343,084 in Septem- 
ber. 

Belgium 


The Revue du Travail for November 30, 
1923, gives revised figures of unemploy- 
ment for September, 1923, and provi- 
sional figures for October. In Septem- 
ber the Ministry of Labour received re- 
turns covering 651,568 members of ap- 
proved unemployment insurance socie- 
ties. Of these 3,008 (0-5 per cent) were 
totally and 6,922 partially unemployed 
on the last working day of the month. 
The percentage of totally unemployed in 
August was 0-6 per cent and in Sep- 
tember, 1922, 1-4 per cent. 

Provisional figures for October are 
made up from returns from 1,586 unem- 
ployment insurance societies with a total 
membership of 656,247, of whom 12,691 
were either wholly or partially unem- 
ployed on November 3; 134,652 days 
were lost through unemployment during 
the month, or 0-68 per cent of the ag- 
gregate possible working days. This 
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compares with a percentage of 0-79 in 
the preceding month and 2-05 in Octo- 
ber, 1922. 

Applications for employment received 
by the employment exchanges during the 
month of October numbered 13,280 in 
comparison with 12,565 in the preceding 
month. Offers of employment during the 
month totalled 12,166, compared with 
12,476 in September. 


Netherlands 


The December number of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, gives figures 
supplied by H.M. Commercial Secretary 
at the Hague, in a despatch to the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade. These 
figures, which were issued by the State 
Department of Unemployment Insur- 
ance, during the week ended November 
10, show that out of 267,226 members 
of unemployment funds 28,698, or 10-7 
per cent were unemployed for six days in 
the week, and 6,590, or 2-5 per cent for 
less than six days. The percentages 
for the corresponding week in October 
were 10-4 and 2-8, and in the week 
ended November 11, 1922, 8-5 and 2-2. 


Norway 


Information received by the Ministry 
of Labour, Great Britain, through the 
courtesy of the Norwegian Central 
Bureau of Statistics, gives returns from 
certain trade unions having a member- 
ship of 14,111, of whom 7-3 per cent 
were unemployed at the end of October, 
1923, compared with 7-5 per cent in the 
previous month and 10-5 per cent in 
October, 1922. 


Sweden 


Sociala Meddelanden, November Tf, 
1923, published by the Social Board, 
gives returns from trade unions having 
a membership of 135,994, of whom 10,- 
752, or 7-9 per cent were unemployed 
on September 30, 1923, as against 8-7 
per cent in the previous month and 15-2 
per cent on September 30, 1922. 


Switzerland 


Der Schweizerische Arbeitsmarkt for 
December 15, 1923, published by the 
Federal Labour Office of Switzerland, 
reports that the total number of unem- 
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ployed persons on the “ live register ”’ 
of the employment exchanges at the 
end of November was 27,029, as com- 
pared with 24,013 at the end of October 
and 51,128 at the end of November, 1922. 
Relief works absorbed 7,330 persons, 
leaving 19,699 totally unemployed. In 
addition there were 14,368 partially un- 
employed. There was less unemploy- 
ment in the watchmaking trade and in 
the several branches of domestic service. 
On the other hand, the unskilled trades, 
building and allied trades, textiles and 
food and tobacco industries were among 
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those showing an increase in the num- 
ber of unemployed. Vacancies notified 
by employers numbered 1,811, as against 
2,135 in October and 1,161 in November, 
1922. 
Australia 

The Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics, issued by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, gives 
the percentage of members of trade 
unions unemployed in the third quarter 
of 1923 as 7-4 compared with 7-1 in 
the preceding quarter and 9-6 in the 
third quarter of 1922. 





RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Summary of Acts passed at Recent Session of Provincial Legislature 


HE fourth session of the Fifteenth 
Legislature of British Columbia 
began on October 29 and continued un- 
til December 21. Several important 
measures affecting labour were passed, 
the act to establish a general eight-hour 
day for industrial workers being the first 
Canadian act to give practical effect, 
without reservation or condition, to the 
Draft Convention on the subject of 
working hours which was adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at 
Washington, in 1919. 


Hours of Work Act 


The most outstanding legislation of 
the session was the “ Hours of Work 
Act, 1923,” lmiting the hours of work 
in industrial undertakings. The Speech 
from the Throne at the close of the 
session anticipated that this act would 
tend towards the betterment of labour 
conditions and the stabilizing of indus- 
trial undertakings in the province. It 
will be remembered that the British 
Columbia legislature, in the first session 
of 1921, enacted a series of measures 
intended to give effect to the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the 
First International Labour Conference 
with the reservation, however, that 
these Acts should, with one exception, 
remain in abeyance until similar mea- 
sures were passed by the other Provinces 
of Canada. Among these acts was the 


Hours of Work Act (statutes of 1921, 
Chapter 22), which, subject to the con- 
dition mentioned above, provided for an 
8-hour day in industrial undertakings. 
Bills were introduced at subsequent ses- 
sions to remove the contingent section 
and render the act operative without 
undue delay, but the amending bills 
were defeated. During the session just 
passed, however, the Hours of Work Act, 
1923, was introduced and passed as a 
Government measure, its provisions be- 
ing similar to those of the earlier act 
but with some important differences, for 
instance, instead of the arrangement 
whereby regulations under the act were 
to be made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, a Board of Adjustment is to 
administer the act and grant exceptions 
therefrom. The new act will take effect 
from January 1, 1925. Its provisions 
are briefly as follows: Industrial under- 
takings are defined in practically the 
same terms as in the earlier act, both 
acts applying to mines and quarries, 
factories, shipbuilding yards, power 
stations, etc.; railway construction and 
maintenance and other construction 
work, but excluding the agricultural and 
horticultural industry. The working 
hours of persons employed in any public 
or private industrial undertaking as so 
defined (other than one in which only 
members of the same family are em- 
ployed) must not exceed eight in the 
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day and forty-eight in the week, super- 
visors, Managers and persons employed 
in a confidential capacity being excepted. 
Provision is made whereby this time 
limit may be exceeded in cases where a 
different arrangement of daily hours is 
made by agreement between the work- 
ers and their employers, provided that 
the working hours must not in any case 
be more than nine hours in any day, or 
more than 48 in any week. Exception to 
this rule is permitted in cases of acci- 
dent or other contingency, or in work 
connected with continuous processes, 
the limit of working hours in the last 
mentioned exception being increased to 
56 hours for the average week. A Board 
of Adjustment composed of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Government with 
the Deputy Minister of Labour as chair- 
man will have charge of administering 
the Act, with full power to hold inquiries 
and to make regulations in regard to in- 
dustries temporarily or permanently ex- 
cepted from the limitation of hours. 
Such exceptions may only be made after 
inquiry, the Board being also required to 
fix the maximum number of additional 
hours permitted in each industry so ex- 
cepted; and to see that the rates of pay 
for overtime shall be at least 25 per 
cent more than the regular rate. The 
Board has also power to confirm agree- 
ments already in effect in regard to the 
length of the working day, provided that 
the average number of working hours 
per week covered by such agreement 
shall not exceed 48. Employers may be 
required by the Board to fix notices at 
their works setting forth the hours to 
be worked, the rest intervals, etc., and 
to keep a record of additional hours 
worked. The Board has power gener- 
ally to exempt after inquiry any indus- 
trial undertaking or class of undertak- 
ings, in whole or in part, from the oper- 
ation of the act. Offences against the 
act are punishable on summary convic- 
tion by a fine up to $1,000. The pro- 
visions of the act do not limit or affect 
in any way the provisions of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, the Metalliferous 
Mines Inspection Act or the Labour 
Regulation Act. In the debate upon the 
bill the Minister of Labour stated that 
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the employers and the employees would 
each be represented by one member on 
the Board. He declined to accept a sug- 
gestion that labour appoint its own 
representative, but promised that labour 
organizations would be consulted when 
the appointment was under considera- 
tion. 

An amendment to the Shops Regula- 
tion Act gave authority to Municipal 
Councils to prohibit hawkers and 
pedlars from selling their wares during 
the hours when shops within the muni- 
cipality are closed under the Weekly 
Half Holiday Act. 

The age at which boys may be em- 
ployed in facteries was by an amend- 
ment to the Factories Act, raised from 
14 to 15 years, the minimum age of 
employment being now the same for 
children of both sexes, and also corre- 
sponding to the age limit for the com- 
pulsory attendance of children at school. 

The Women’s and Girls’ Protection 
Act gives authority to municipal police 
chiefs and provincial police inspectors 
to control the employment of a white 
woman or girl, or of an Indian woman or 
girl in any place of business or amuse- 
ment owned, kept or managed by a per- 
son of questionable character, Chinese 
or other, or the frequenting of such 
places by white or by Indian women. 
The section which was added to the 
Municipal Act in 1919, prohibiting the 
presence of white women in Chinese 
places of business, was repealed. 

The Police and Prisons Regulations 
Act (Revised Statutes of 1911, Chapter 
180) was revised and amended in several 
sections relating to the administration 
of police affairs. The section of the 
original act which permitted the em- 
ployment of prisoners outside gaol was 
retained, the Attorney-General explain- 
ing that this practice was necessary in 
rural prisons where no occupation could 
be afforded to prisoners. 

The hours of labour of firefighters in 
certain municipalities were the subject 
of two acts, the Fire Departments Two- 
Platoon Act, and the Fire Departments 
Hours of Labour Act. The first of these 
acts makes the two-platoon system 
operative in the municipalities of Van- 
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couver, Victoria, New Westminster, 
Point Grey, and South Vancouver. 
The second act allows one day off in 
Seven to firemen in the same munici- 
palities, in addition to the periods dur- 
ing which they are off duty under the 
provisions of the Two-Platoon Act. 
These acts are similar in their provi- 
sions to acts now in force in Ontario 


(Statutes of 1920, Chapter 88; 1921, - 


chapter 80.) 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended in the sections relating to the 
notification of accidents in mines, such 
notification being called for not only 
in cases of fatal accident, as formerly, 
but in every accident due to ignition of 
gas or dust underground (other than 
ignition of gas in a safety-lamp) ; under- 
ground fires, breakages of ropes or 
chains, overwinding cages, inrush of 
water from old workings, and any other 
dangerous occurrence. Penalties up to 
two years’ imprisonment were provided 
for persons knowingly making false re- 
ports. The maximum penalty for gen- 
eral offences against the act was raised 
from $10 to $100 for the first offence, 
and from $100 to $1,000 for an offence 
continued after warning has been re- 
ceived. 

The legislature unanimously passed a 
resolution on November 27, strongly 
condemning, on economic and_ social 
grounds, any proposal to allow an Orien- 


tal to vote in the Province, either in 
Provincial or Dominion elections; and 
urging the Federal Government “ to take 
no steps that would interfere with the 
undoubted right of the Province to pre- 
scribe the form and extent of its own 
franchise, and further urge the Govern- 
ment of Canada, when defining its 
Dominion franchise, not to enfranchise 
Orientals.” The preamble to the reso- 
lution recited that proposals to the effect 
that Canada should enfranchise natives 
of India had been laid before the Im- 
perial Conference; that practically the 
whole Hindu population of Canada re- 
sides in British Columbia; that the 
franchise in India is so limited that if 
the Canadian franchise were on the 
same basis less than a score would be 
able to vote, and that the Hindu resi- 
dents have expressed no desire for the 
franchise. 

Another unanimous resolution of the 
legislation urged upon the Federal 
Government and the Directorate of the 
Canadian National Railways the ad- 
visability of investigating thoroughly the 
suggested railway route from Prince 
George to the Peace River district, as 
the most economic for the movement 
of grain from the Peace River to the 
Pacific Coast; and also as promising to 
open up a greater area of territory hav- 
ing traffic possibilities for the Canadian. 
National Railways. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMME OF ALBERTA FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR 


Delegation presents labour demands to Provincial Government 


A DELEGATION representing the 

Alberta Federation of Labour 
and District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, waited on the premier and 
cabinet of Alberta on December 10, to 
submit a programme of proposed legis- 
lation and amendments to existing acts. 
In his reply Premier Greenfield inti- 
mated that a number of the requests 
appeared to be reasonable and would 
receive the serious consideration of the 
Government. The memorandum pre- 


sented by the delegates contained the 
following requests:— 

1. Amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act providing for ex- 
tension of the scope and for larger 
benefits. 

2. Amendments to the Mines’ Act, 
providing for greater protection for em- 
ployees. 

3. A new Mechanics’ Lien Act, which 
will guarantee adequate protection to 
the wages of all workers, and provide 
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that wages will have preference over all 
other claims. 

4. In connection with the administra- 
tion of sanitaria for the care and treat- 
ment of consumptives that provision be 
made which will guarantee that treat- 
ment and care given in these institutions 
shall be free to all. 

5. Legislation that will compel oper- 
ators of industries—where townsite and 
houses are owned exclusively by oper- 
ators—to provide adequate family ac- 
commodation for their employees and 
rooming accommodation for single men 
with not more than two persons to a 
room. 

6. An amendment to the schools 
ordinance making it compulsory for all 
children to attend school until they 
reach the age of sixteen years. 

7. The adoption of the proportional 
representation method of voting in the 
election of members to the provincial 
legislature. 

8. The enactment of a law providing 
for a full day’s holiday each week for 
employees of permanent fire depart- 
ments. 

9. Amendments to Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act, to include wives where deser- 
tion occurs and to provide an allowance 
compatible with the cost of living. 

10. Pending a permanent scheme of 
unemployment insurance, that the gov- 


ernment provide employment through | 


public works. Failing such that relief 
be granted to meet all needy cases. 

11. That legislation be passed which 
will put into operation the eight-hour 
day and forty-eight-hour week as pro- 
vided by the Labour conference in con- 
nection with the League of Nations and 
- Part 13 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

12. That the Alberta legislature as- 
sume financial obligations in connection 
with the promotion and maintenance of 
educational facilities of the province 
with provisions that all school supplies 
be furnished free to all school children 
and that a system of free medical, sur- 
gical, dental and optical treatment to 
all school children be put into operation. 

12a. Amendments to teachers’ con- 
tracts which will provide: (1) For an 
appeal in the case of unjust dismissal. 


(2) For representation on behalf of the 
teacher at school board meeting called 
for the purpose of discussing reasons for 
dismissal. (3) For sufficient notice of 
such a meeting to permit teacher to pre- 
pare a defense. 

13. Amendments to the Motor Vehicle 
Act which will provide that drivers of 
motor vehicles must possess proper 
qualifications. 

13a. The enactment of an Industrial 
Conditions Act. 

14. Amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act which will provide: 


(a) The elimination of conferences 
between employers and employees as a 
basis of determining wages. 

(6) Empowering the board to regu- 
late overtime and remuneration for 
same. 

(c) Empowering the board to have 
a check on training of apprentices 
where special rates are made for such 
employees. 

(d) That the Act apply to all towns 
with a population of 1,000 or over. 

(e) That male minors under the age 
of 18 years be included. 


In connection with the operation of 
the Minimum Wage Act, the memo- 
randum states: “ We desire to bring to 
the attention of the government what 
we consider to be unjust action on the 
part of the Minimum Wage Board. 
A year ago, after a thorough investi- 
gation throughout the province; the 
board adopted a report and made cer- 
tain awards under the Act. A mini- 
mum wage of $14 per week was fixed 
for female employees in_ industry. 
This decision of the board was unani- 
mous. The orders were to go into 
effect on April 1 of this year, but Just 
prior to that date the board met and 
suspended the $14 minimum wage in 
orders Nos. 1, 2 and 6 until September 
1. Early in September the $14 mini- 
mum in orders 1, 2 and 6, was again 
suspended until November 15 and 
finally until December 1. In the mean- 
time the board held conferences be- 
tween employers and employees and 
decided to reduce the minimum in 
Orders Nos. 1, 2 and 6 to $12.50 per 
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week. This was done in gpite of the 
fact that, as has been pointed out be- 
fore, the $14 minimum was arrived at 
after a thorough investigation through- 
out the whole province and the deci- 
sion was unanimous. There has been 
no decrease in the cost of living which 
would warrant a decrease in the mini- 
mum wage. On the contrary, there has 
been a slight increase according to the 
Labour Gazette.’ The memorandum 
concludes: 

“ We desire to protest against the form 
of conferences held between employers 
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and employees. We have every reason 
to believe that there was intimidation of 
employees and the very fact that un- 
organized women and girls were com- 
pelled to give evidence in the presence 
of their own employers should be suffi- 
cient evidence of the impossibility of 
securing proper representations on be- 
half of the girls through such confer- 
ences. ‘The only cases where employees 
differed with their employers at the 
conference were cases in which the em- 
ployees were protected by being mem-— 
bers of a trade union.” 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


U NDER the provisions of the Tech- 

nical Education Act the Dominion 
Government shares equally with each 
of the provincial governments in all 
expenditures on approved vocational 
education of secondary grade. The Act 
has been in operation since July 1919, 
and during the four years ended last 
March the Dominion Government has 
paid to the provinces a total of $2,135- 


‘699. Somewhat more than this amount 


~ was expended by the provincial govern- 
ments owing to the fact that Ontario 
and Alberta have earned more money 
than was available under the provisions 
of the Act during each of the past three 
years. The total expenditures from all 


visions of the Act during the past four 
years exceeds $10,000,000. This does 
not include expenditures on agricultural 
education, manual training or the 
domestic science classes in connection 
with the regular public and high school 
work. There is available for the use of 
the provinces during the current year 
the sum of $1.866,966.57, which is dis- 
tributed as follows: British Columbia, 
$128.989.99; Alberta. $77,725.40: Sas- 
katchewan,  $201.058.96;: 
$173,711.30; Ontario, $347,636 .30; 
Quebec, $588.376.47: New Brunswick, 
$127.321.23: Nova Scotia. $169.256 . 82, 
and Prince Edward Island, $52,920.10. 

At the close of the past school vear, 
there were in Canada 70,300 pupils in 
approved vocational classes in 156 


_during the past year. 
Sources on work coming within the pro- | 


Manitoba, | 


centres. The enrolment was distributed 
as follows: 16,242 in 54 day schools, 
53,080 in 156 evening schools and 978 
in correspondence departments main- 
tained by Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The teachers em- 
ployed numbered 2,674, and 290 
teachers and prospective teachers re- 
ceived special instruction in summer 
training schools conducted by four 
provinces. 

= Some idea of the character and extent 
of the work being assisted by federal 
grants may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing brief summaries of the principal 
developments in the various provinces 


The work in Prince Edward Island 
\was confined to the Provincial Agri- 
cultural and Technical School at Char- 
lottetown with an enrolment of 177 
students. Plans are being made for 
extending the work to include household 
arts courses for girls and women. 

There was an increased enrolment in - 
every branch of the work in Nova 
Scotia. New classes for men engaged 
in the deep sea fisheries were organized. 


|The correspondence division has suc- 


ceeded in establishing combined corre- 
spondence and evening classes for 
plumbing apprentices, and efforts are 
being made to provide similar classes 
\for other industries. The students in 
all classes numbered 4,111. 

~ The total enrolment in vocational 
classes in New Brunswick was 1,227. 


- = 
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Short term classes for automobile 
mechanics were introduced during the 
winter and the Vocational Education 
Act was amended so as to centralize 
the control of all educational work 
under the Provincial Board of Educa- 
tion. The summer training school was 
attended by 92 teachers from all parts 
of the province. 

Approximately 6,650 pupils attended 
vocational classes in Quebec during the 
past year. A provincial school of fine 
arts was opened in Quebec City and 
another was under construction in 
Montreal. A pulp and paper school 
was opened in Three Rivers, and plans 
are under way for establishing appren- 
tice classes in Montreal. 

There was a continued growth in all 
branches of the work in Ontario. The 
total enrolment in all classes was 42,- 
983, and schools were conducted in 52 
centres. Over $5,000,000 has been spent 
on buildings for vocational classes dur- 
ing the past three years, and new day 
schools were opened or were in course 
of construction in eleven cities. Exten- 
sive changes were made in the courses 
of study, and the work was improved in 
“many ways. 
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Vocational education made no pro- 
eress in Manitoba during the year, but 
arrangements were made for a new 
summer course in home-making at 
Winnipeg for girls from all parts of the 


province. The total enrolment in all 
classes was 3,485. 

In Saskatchewan there was very 
little change during the year. Two 


new collegiate buildings were in course 
of construction at Regina and Saska- 
toon, in both of which vocational 
classes will be accommodated. The 
reported enrolment in all vocational 
classes was 2,361. 

Alberta has an enrolment of 3,770 in 
day, evening and correspondence 
classes, 281 of whom attended the Pro- 
vincial Institute of Technology at 
Calgary. A new technical school was 
opened at Edmonton. 

In British Columbia the enrolment in 
vocational classes of all kinds was 5,536. 
The teacher-training activities were 
extended to include courses for com- 
mercial teachers, home-making teachers 
and shop teachers, in addition to the 
more elementary course for manual 


.training instructors. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Rates of Assessment of Employers in Various Industries 


REFERENCE has been made in re- 

cent issues of the LABoUR GAZETTE 
to the rates of assessment under «the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of New 
_ Brunswick (September, 1923, page 977; 
August, 1923, page 829, etc.), and the 
objections which had been made by cer- 
tain employers, especially in the lum- 
bering group, to the amount levied upon 
their industry by the Board. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Act (sections 47 and following) the 
Board has given notice of assessment of 
the various industries at the rates men- 
tioned below, the assessments being 
based upon estimates of the amounts 
necessary to provide funds in each of 
the classes sufficient to meet all claims 


for compensation payable during the 
year 1924. Employers were required to 
furnish the Board before January 1 with 
an estimate of their probable pay-roll for 
the year, together with other information 
required for the purposes of the Board, 
employers who refuse to furnish such 
estimate or information being liable to 
a penalty up to $20 a day for each day 
of default. The rates of assessment vary 
according to the risks of the industry 
from $10 for diving, to 20 cents for 
“safe” occupations such as the manu- 
facture of clothing, whitewear, etc. 
The rates of assessment for 1924 in 
industries which are assessed over $1 
are as follows, the corresponding figures 
for 1923 being also shown:— 
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Class I (mining, quarrying, etc.) 


1924 1923 

Glass products, etc. ..................... $1.00 $1.00 

MAITYINE  ObC))... 2. ies. oe a 3.00 2.50 
ORE TMUME. «os, des akin, oe eS 3.50 2.50 
Mining (other than coal)................ 2.00 2.00 
Stripping operations in coal mining....... 24 1.50 
Manufacture of bricks, tiles, ete.......... 2.00 1.00 
Manufacture of cement, etc.............. 2.00 1.50 
Boring gas, and oil wells, etc............ 3.00 3.00 

anufacture of oil from shale...,........ 2.50 2.50 

Class II (lumbering, saw mills, etc.) 
Saw-mills, shingle mills, etc............. 4.00 3.00 
Planing mills, etos ee cys des, ot 2.00 2.00 
Logging, river driving, etc............... 4.00 4.00 
Class IIT (manufacturing steel, etc.) 

Manufacture of saws, skates, stoves, 

pumps, tools, implements, ete.......... 1 25 1 00 
Car building; engines, iron and steel 

foundries, machine shops, boilers, ete.. 1.25 1.00 
Erection of steel buildings............... 7.00 7.00 

BTAG OS iOUCH op.) aco Mune lume cae 1.00 0.80 
Installation of machinery................ 1.50 1.50 
Manutacture of bolts, nuts, etc........... 2.00 1.00 
Manufacture of oxygen gas, etc........... 2.00 2.00 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........, 2.50 2.50 
Wagons, balcksmith shops, etc.......... 1.00 1.00 
Batteryservice) (126...) 2.00 1.00 


1924 1923 
Cutting and storing ice.................. $1.70 $1.70 
ompression of hay (not farming)....... 1.00 1.00 
Canning fruit, fish, etc.................. 1.50 1.00 
anufacture of beverages, etc........... 1.00 0.90 
Hiour mille,‘ete).o 52... eenbtee ss Pad 1.00 1.00 
Rarewizers lh! Lice cdilia nak: eek On He 1.50 2.00 
Puigarmetineriog | Sow). Me Hy) Sane, 1.50 1.20 
amneries? otey{) 3 ah oiceeart.. coe 1.60 1.20 
Myarenouusiie.) 5155. skis). 1. cues 1.00 0.90 
Juak shops iG. t iit oC... atone 1.00 1.00 
Window cleaning as a business........... 3.00 3.00 
maretakers 3/000. 0. eel) ta 1.00 1.00 
Distribution fuel oil for steamers, ete.... 2.00 2.00 | 


Class V (building construction) 


General construction..............0.0008 2.20 2.20 
CUIARON BEBE 18.6 3 34 serene Lh. aes 3.00 3.00 
Shipbuilding (wood)..................... 2.50 2.50 
lectric wiring, plumbing............... 1.00 1.00 
Housewrecking or moving............... 5.00 5.00 
Work on uigh steel structures............ 5.00 5.00 
Moving of machinery, etc............... 2.50 2.50 
Class VI (Construction of bridges, electric 
railways, etc.) 
Bridges (woods; rch stdecekd dec ls packs 4.00 2.50 
FIMIG ESN SOL) te. iene ee ee 7.00 7.00 
Concrete work..7 000 eee 2.00 2.00 
Electric power lines, etc................. 1.00 1.20 
TOLCAVALIONS et, ees) CAPA A 4.00 4.00 
Roads abd streetagix (15.9. ats. . wa eee: 1.80 1.50 
PavingimaterisLs,. 4... 1.00 1.00 
Water works maintenance............... 1.00 1.20 
Sewers and water works................. 2.00 2.50 
Trenehing foripipes...21net. .ca kee ae 1.50 1.50 
Telegraph and telephone operation, ex- 
tension, Tepairss Cte... cei. eee 2.00 2.00 
Paintingibridges (4 (Le les. Fa wee 5.00 5.00 
Wood stave pipe insulation.............. 2.00 2.00 
Class VII (storage dredging, etc.) 
Construction of docks, ete............... 2.00 2.00 
DIVING. At eee ee Ee ne eee 10.00 10.00 
Express companies... 20... ..05..00-0c0405 0 0.90 
Fishing vessels, ferries, river and harbour 
steamers; ties, 660: ). kon eee 2.00 2.00 
Mish, traps cihis...L eguree s eee ee 2.20 2.20 
Marine wreckage and salvage............ 5.00 5.00 
Railway operation..............c....000- 2.00 2.00 
Dry docks, maintenance............!... 2.50 2.50 
Stevedoring (scows and ears)............ 150 1.50 
“$ (Bayrol Fundy) ia. 2-22. eae a 150 3.25 
cr (other than Bay of Fundy) 3.00 2.75 
Tunnelling, rockwork, blasting.......... 5.50 5.50 
Marine warehousing, etc................. 1.50 1.50 
Railway construction. ...:.2!)...2...2.0. 3.50 3.00 
Concrete or wood dam construction...... 3.00 3.00 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board 

of British Columbia has prepared 

the following statement for the informa- 

tion of employers and others who are 

not familiar with the provisions of the 

workmen’s compensation act and_ its 
practical working:— 

1. However small the operation may be 
every employer engaged in any industry with- 
in the scope of the Act is required to report 
to the Board. previous to the commencement 
of same. Failure to do so renders him liable 
for the costs of all accidents occurring before 
making such report. 

2. The amount of assessments required from 
the employer in any class depends directly 
upon the cost of the accidents in that par- 
ticular class, so that to the exact extent to 
which you prevent accidents, you reduce 
assessments upon your class with a consequent 
Saving in cost to you. You should familiarize 
yourself with the Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations. Failure to install the necessary acci- 
dent prevention requirements makes you 


responsible for additional assessments as well 
as the cost of each accident occurring as a 
result of such failure. 

3. Assessments are based on the estimated 
pay-roll of each employer and are called up 
in instalments as the money is needed to pay 
the cost of accidents that have occurred. Only 
enough instalments are requested as are needed 
to pay for the year’s accidents. These in- 
stalments do not cover any particular definite 
portion of the year. When the operation 
ceases, or the end of the year comes, an 
audit is made of the pay-rolls and an ad- 
justed assessment is sent out for the under- 
payment, or a credit is given for the over- 
payment. Proper pay-rolls should be kept for 
production when required. 

4. By the system in force no “ reserves” 
are accumulated. The assessments collected 
during the year pay the complete cost of the 
accidents for the year. That cost also in- 
cludes the total cost of the pensions to the 
workmen permanently crippled and to the 
dependents of those killed in industry during 
the. year. This pension fund is not a “re- 
serve” but is simply a fund already expended, 
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but for the time being held in trust for those 
to whom it belongs. Employers commencing 
operations in the years to come. consequently 
are not burdened with any portion of the 
cost of accidents occurring in the years prior 
to their commencing business. 

5. All employers, whose operations are under 
the Act, are required by the Act to deduct 
from the wages of their employees one cent 
for each day or part of a day worked by them, 
and to remit the same to the Board for the 
credit of the Medical Aid Fund, on the first 
days of January, April, July and October of 
each year, without any notice from the Board. 

6. Special attention is called to the “ Op- 
tional Protection” clause. The employer, 
members of his family (as defined by the 
Act), or partners in a firm are not covered 
under the Act except by special application. 
If it is desired that the employer personally, 
or any members of his family employed by 
him, be entitled to the same benefits under 
the Act as are afforded the workmen, a request 
should be made to the Board for the proper 
form on which to make application for such 
protection. This protection terminates at the 
end of the calendar year when a fresh appli- 
cation for a continuance must be submitted. 
The minimum amount of wages of an em- 
ployer acceptable in such application for op- 
tional insurance is $1,200 per calendar year 
or any part thereof. The maximum amount 
of wages to any workman upon which com- 
pensation is paid is $2,000 per year. The 
amount at which such protection is given is 
to be included in the pay-roll, and assess- 
ments are payable in respect of same, in 
addition to the Medical Aid dues. Personal 
coverage to employers ceases when they cease 
to employ workmen. 

7. The Act provides that on the failure to 
make prompt payment of assessments to the 
Accident Fund or Medical Aid Fund,’ a pen- 
alty of 5 per cent is imposed for the first 
month of default, and 1 per cent for each 
additional month thereafter, together with the 


costs of any accidents occurring during any 
period of delinquency. 

8. The injured workman, (except those 
covered by Approved Medical Aid plans), 
has the right to select his own physician. 
Employers are requested not to interfere with 
this right. Should a change of doctor be 
desired by him, written permission for change 
must first be obtained from the Board. 

9. First Aid equipment should be maintained 
in accordance with the First Aid Regulations, 
and be readily accessible at all times. Prompt 
use of this service will prevent trifling in- 
juries from developing into costly claims. 

10. When hospital treatment is necessary 
the employer is required to provide the in- 
jured workman with immediate transportation 
to the nearest hospital where the necessary 
treatment is available for the particular 
injury sustained. 

11. All accidents should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the employer, or responsible 
official, and his report containing complete 
and accurate particulars, should be submitted 
at once to the Board. Information so sup- 
plied is treated as strictly confidential. The 
practice of permitting junior officials to com- 
plete employer’s reports on accidents is dan- 
gerous. A report on your behalf favourable 
to a claimant is tantamount to a request to 
the Board to pay the cost of the accident. 
The person signing your reports should be a 
person whom you would entrust with handling 
your funds. The cost of claims allowed fixes 
absolutely the amount which it is necessary 
to collect from employers by way of assess- 
ments. 

12. Forms for reporting accidents may be 
obtained from any Government agent, or by 
applying to the Board, 402 Pender Street 
West, Vancouver, B.C. 

The co-operation given to the Board in the 
past has been appreciated and we trust that 
the same co-operation will continue in the 
future. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN THE PAINTING INDUSTRY 


‘T HE Journeymen Painters and Allied 

Crafts Health Department of New 
York city, a department opened in J uly, 
1922, by the New York section of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America for the preven- 
tion of trade diseases, has recently issued 
a report on the first 267 men examined. 
Only two per cent of the men were over 
5d years of age and 12 per cent were 
between the ages of 45 and 54 years. 
All the men were supposedly in good 
health, as all members came in turn for 
examination regardless of physical con- 
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dition, each local sending its quota. The 
studies which were divided into three 
sections dealt, first with men of the 
average age of 304 years who had been 
in the trade over 7 years with 90 per 
cent of them over 15 years, and second 
with men of the average age of 38% 
years who had been in the trade over 
ten years with 84 per cent of them over 
15 years, and third with men whose aver- 
age age was 45 years, 85 per cent of 
whom had given from:16 to 39 years of 
labour to the painting trade and 9 per 
cent of whom had been painters for 40 
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years or over. The record showed that 
33 per cent of the men in the latter 
group were suffering from organic heart 
trouble, there was one case of active lead 
poisoning, two men were lead suspects 
and four had a history of lead poison- 
ing. The following gives the percentages 
of men suffering from various symptoms 
in these classes as shown by the re- 
port:—- 





Average | Average | Average 








Symptom age of age of age of 
30 years | 383 years! 45 years 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Loss of weight...... 40 49 46 
Hieadaches.......... 13 OE al he eee ee 
Muscular rheuma- 

TIS EAN eet, sees see 2a 31 395 
Constipation........ 43 47 4] 
General weakness... LODURNE. AC od, BORO. ute 
Stomach trouble.... 26 31 20 
Anenrias. .clesu hin. 57 604 Lisl. actos 
Arteriosclerosis..... 34 30 60* 


*5 per cent indicated hardening of the arteries to 
a marked degree. 
_ A summary of the analysis shows that 
of the 267 painters examined, 165 men, 
or 60-33 per cent, had occupational dis- 
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eases—5 men (1-9 per cent) were severe 
cases; 24 men (9 per cent) were moder- 
ately severe cases; 34 men (12-7 per 
cent) were chronic cases; and 102 men 
(38-17 per cent) were suffering from 
various diseases brought on by their 
trade—88 men, or 35 per cent had non- 
occupational diseases, and only 14 men, 
or 5-2 per cent, were in normal health. 
The conclusions drawn from the findings 
showed that the painter is exposed to 
constant dangers from the use of poison- 
ous materials; that the painters’ trade is 
a hazardous one from the standpoint of 
accidents, the risk being over twice as 
great as that of the general population; 
that the dangers of the trade are under- 
mining the health of the young men to 
an alarming degree; and that exposure 
to the combined risks of poisonous dusts, 
fumes and accidents shortens the aver- 
age life of a painter by at least 16 
years. The records of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America, covering the years 1914- 
1921, show that out of 5,484 death 
claims, 10 per cent, a total of 554, were 
paid for deaths caused by accidents. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


‘T HE report of the Labour Depart- 

ment of the Province of Quebec 
for the last yearly period forms part of 
the general report of the Provincial Min- 
ister of Public Works and Labour for 
the year ending June 30, 1923, recently 
published. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour in his annual statement reports 
on the rapid and marked results which 
have followed the Act of 1921 for the 
protection of public buildings against 
fire, both in actual prevention of fires 
and also in advancing the interests of 
the electricians, contractors and work- 
men affected. This Act, the provisions 
of which were outlined in the Labour 
Gazette for May, 1921 (page 680), 
provided for the licensing and inspec- 
tion of electrical construction work and 
of heating systems and for the exam- 
ination and licensing of electrical 
engineers. Contractors and electricians 
generally welcomed the application of 


the Act when its provisions were under- 
stood.- Certificates and licenses were 
issued during the period under review 
to 2,115 electrical contractors, journey- 
men electricians, moving picture opera- 
tors, maintenance and repairmen and 
other operators, while 360 renewals 
were registered. The Provincial Bureau 
of Electrician Examiners held meetings 
during the year at Ottawa with the 
Canadian Engineering Standard Asso- 
elation, at which representatives of the 
other provinces were also present, the 
purpose ‘being to draw up a uniform 
code of regulations governing electrical 
installations which would in time be 
adopted by all the provinces in Canada. 

Good results also followed from the 
amendments of 1919 to the Industrial 
Establishments Act, providing that boys 
and girls aged from 14 to 16 years who 
wish to obtain work must first apply 
to the provincial labour department 


ae 
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and obtain employment certificates. 
On July 1, 1922, the Department had 
registered 14,024 children, and in the 
course of last year 2,110 others were 
added, making the total number of 
children registered 16,134 on June 30, 
1923. 

The work of the Department in con- 
nection with the securing of fair wages 
for work under provincial government 
contracts was advanced during the year 
by the preparation of a scale of fair 
wages based on the standards already 
established by the Federal Government 
and by municipal authorities, and on 
actual contractors’ wage scales. The 
new fair wage scale was used by con- 
tractors during the year; but owing to 
a revival of activity in the construction 
industries the question of fair wages 
was not often under discussion toward 
the close of the period under review. 

The reports of the Provincial Em- 
ployment Bureaus indicate a marked 
improvement in labour conditions over 
the previous year, especially at Mont- 
real. The building industry obtained 
the largest number of workers; the 


lumber and logging industry came 
second, and the metal industry third. 
The demand for farm workers and 
domestic help always exceeded the 
available supply. The number of situa- 
tions filled by the Bureaus during the 
year was 18,076, compared with 11,903 
Tie O22 ald 237 3 in 1921; 13,508 in 1920; 
and 5 688 in 1919. 

Conciliation and arbitration proceed- 
ings under the Quebec Trades Disputes 
Act (Revised Statutes of 1909, article 
2489 etc.) were concerned with a dispute 
in the building industry at Quebec, and 
in the lumber industry at St. Romuald, 
at which the department’s representa- 
tives used their good offices to further 
agreements. In the case of a dispute 
between the City of Montreal and its 
policemen, the Council of Arbitration 
appointed under the Municipal Strike 
and Lockout Act (Statutes of 1921, 
chapter 46) recommended a scale of pay 
and the granting of one day’s leave 
per week to the policemen. These 
recommendations were accepted by the 
policemen’s union but not by the City. 


PENSION PLAN OF GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Extension to employees on Western and other lines 


HE directors of the Canadian 
National Railways recently ap- 
pointed a committee from their own 
body with powers to extend, as from 
June 1, 1923, the pension benefits now 
granted under the Grand Trunk system’s 
pension rules, to employees on western 
and other lines who had not been in- 
cluded in any existing pension scheme. 
This extension of the present Grand 
Trunk plan is, however, a temporary 
expedient, and will in time be superseded 
by a new general pension plan covering 
all Canadian National Railways’ em- 
ployees. 

Some of the rules and regulations for 
the administration of the existing Grand 
Trunk scheme are outlined below. The 
scheme was adopted under the provisions 
of the Grand Trunk Act of 1906-7 
(chapter 89) which enabled the Com- 
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pany to establish a pension fund for 
their employees. The fund is adminis- 
tered by a pension committee ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of 
the Company. Its present members 
were reappointed last September as fol- 
lows: W. D. Robb, vice-president; J. E. 
Dalrymple, vice-president; Dr. J. Alex. 
Hutchison, chief medical officer; W. C. 
Chisholm, K.C., assistant general coun- 
sel; J. M. ’Rosevear, eeneral comptroller; 
He Ae Yates, general treasurer; C. G. 
Bowker, general manager. All actions 
and decisions of the pension committee 
must be confirmed by the Board of 
Directors. Subject to such confirma- 
tion the committee has authority to 
determine the eligibility of employees to 
receive pension allowances; to fix the 
amount of such allowances; and to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which such 
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allowances may be granted; and they 
may for the government of their own 
proceedings, make rules not inconsistent 
with these regulations. 

The benefits of the pension system 
apply to those persons only who are now 
or hereafter may be in the service of the 
Company and who have been required 
to give their entire time and attention 
to the business of the Company or of 
the Company and some controlled com- 
pany jointly. In cases of such joint 
employment the pension committee will 
decide the amount of the employees’ 
pay to be taken into account in deter- 
mining the pension allowance. 

It is intended that in future all officers 
and employees shall be retired on reach- 
ing the age of 65 years. The pension 
committee may, however, upon the 
recommendation of the Superior Officer, 
approve of the continuance in the ser- 
vice of the Company of any Officer or 
employee for such further period as the 
committee may determine. 

The pension committee has power 
under special circumstances to retire 
an employee prior to his reaching the 
prescribed age limit. Any employee 
after the age of 60 years, with not less 
than 20 years’ continuous service, claim- 
ing to be unfitted by reason of per- 
manent physical or mental disability 
from following his usual or any other 
suitable employment in the Company’s 
service, may be retired if the Company’s 
chief medical officer certifies to such 
disability. 

Any employee after 10 years’ continu- 
ous service, who becomes incapable of 
continuing his service by reason of in- 
juries received whilst actually at work 
in the employment of the Company, so 
long as his incapacity continues, is 
eligible for pension or allowance. 

All employees aged 50 years or up- 
wards, and who have been for 15 years 
or upwards in the continuous service of 
the Company, may on their discharge 
(otherwise than for misconduct), be con- 
sidered eligible for pensions or allow- 
ances. 

An employee retiring on attaining the 
age limit of 65 years, provided he has 
been not less than 15 years in the Com- 


pany‘s service, and an employee retir- 
ing under other circumstances or en- 
titled to benefit as above stated, may 
be granted an annual pension or allow- 
ance calculated at the rate of one per 
cent for each year of continuous ser- 
vice on the highest average rate of his 
wages or pay during any ten consecutive 
years of service, the calculation to be 
made on the gross amount from time to 
time credited to the employee on the 
payrolls without deduction of any kind. 

(Example——An employee in continu- 
ous service from the age of 30 years to 
70 with the highest average rates of 
wages between 40 and 50 of $1,000 per 
annum, would receive forty hundredths 
of $1,000, or $400 per annum.) 

For the purpose of ascertaining the 
length ‘of service of an employee, the 
period of service, if any, of the employee 
under the Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
way Company, the Detroit Grand Haven 
and Milwaukee Railway Company or 
any other railway company controlled 
by the Company, is considered as if 
such service had been for the Company. 

The pension allowance of a joint em- 
ployee is based upon the proportionate 
amount of his wages paid by the Com- 
pany. ; 

No pension may be at a lower rate 
than $200 per annum, except in cases 
of joint employees. 

No employee who sues the Company 
for damages on account of personal in- 
juries sustained by him in the course of 
his service has any claim for pension 
or allowance under these rules. 

Pensions are payable monthly in ar- 
rears at some station of the Company’s 
System. Pensions, at the request of the 
recipient paid elsewhere, are subject to 
the deduction of the cost of transmission. 

The date of the compulsory retire- 
ment of any employee and of the com- 
mencement of his pension is the first 
day of the calendar month following 
that on which the specified age is at- 
tained. 

Absence on leave, suspension or dis- 
charge followed by reinstatement within 
a year, or temporary layoff on account 
of reduction of force, need not neces- 
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sarily be considered as a break of con- 
tinuity of service. If during such 
-absence whether on leave or from sus- 
pension, discharge or layoff the employee 
has entered other employment, it is in 
the discretion of the pension committee 
to determine whether or not by reason 
thereof there has been a break in the 
continuity of service. 

No pension or allowance is assignable, 
and in the event and during the con- 
tinuance of any seizure, attachment or 
garnishment, ceases to be paid. The 
pension committee may also withhold 
‘permanently or temporarily the payment 
of any pension or allowance in case of 
any misconduct on the part of the re- 
cipient of the same, or of any action on 
his part inimical to the interests of the 
Company. 

The Secretary keeps himself informed 
of the whereabouts of all employees who 
have been retired from the service, and 
requires satisfactory evidence from each 
of such employees at least once a year 
that he still comes within the rules and 
regulations. The proportion of unpaid 
pensions of deceased employees is paid 
up to and including date of death as the 
pension committee decides. 

The acceptance of a pension allowance 
does not debar a retired employee from 
engaging in other business, but such re- 
tired employee cannot so engage in other 
business or re-enter the service of the 
Company, except with the consent of the 
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pension committee, without forfeiting 
his pension allowance. 

It is not intended in future to ap- 
point to the permanent staff of the Com- 
pany any person above the age of 50 
years, and any one whose employment 
may be authorized after that age is not 
eligible for pension. 

It is expressly provided that neither 
by establishing out of its revenues a 
system of pensions by the Company 
nor by any other action now or hereafter 
taken by them or by the pension com- 
mittee, shall it be construed as giving to 
any official, agent or employee of the 
Company a right to be retained in the 
service or any legal right or claim to 
have any pension whatsoever, and the 
Company expressly reserves its right 
and privilege to discharge at any time 
such official, agent or employee when 
the interests of the Company in its 
judgment may so require, without lia- 
bility for any claim for pension or 
other allowance than salary or wages 
due or unpaid. 

The foregoing rules are not intended 
to apply to employees who are now eli- 
gible for pensions from the Superannua- 
tion and Provident Fund Association 
established in connection with the Com- 
pany so long as they remain so eligible, 
and they will therefore not be deemed 
entitled to pensions or allowances under 
these rules unless and until they with- 
draw from the said Superannuation and 
Provident Fund Association. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QNTARIO 


Orders governing (1) electrical trades throughout the Province; (2) 
Departmental stores in Torento employing more 
than 150 female workers 


fs hdlede Minimum Wage Board of On- 

tario recently issued two orders, 
one to govern female employment in 
electrical trades throughout the Prov- 


Electrical 


The minimum rates of wages for the 
various classes of female employees in 


ince, and the other to govern employ- 
ment in departmental stores in Toronto 
which employ more than 150 female 
workers. 


Trades 


electrical trades throughout the Prov- 
ince are shown in the following table:— 








Population groups 


CE OLOHLOs 6 Bie ae ae ed eee ah AS 
Cities of 30,000 population or over...............0-0. 
Cities and towns between 5,000 and 30,000 population 


All below 5,000 population and rural parts............ 


Experienced Inexperienced Young girls 
adults adults (under 18 years) 
(over 18 yrs) (over 18 years) 
$ $ $ 
12 50 | 6 months at10 00] 6 months at 8 00 
< 11 00 “ 9 00 
nS 10 00 
11 50 | 6monthsat 9 50] 6 months at 8 00 
i: 10 50 9 00 
sd 10 00 
11 00 | 6monthsat 9001] 6 months at 7 00 
se 10 00 & 8 50 
sf 10 00 
10 00 6 months at 9 00 


6 months at 6 00 
ss 7 50 


10 00 
: e 9 00 





No worker who begins her employ- 
ment as a young girl is to receive, 
after she reaches the age of eighteen 
years, less than the wages prescribed 
for an inexperienced adult. 

The number of inexperienced adults 
or young girls in any establishment is 
not to exceed one-third of the total 
female working force, and the number 
of these two classes combined must not 
exceed one-half of the total working 
force. Temporary employees, that is, 
those whose term of employment is not 
more than a month, and establishments 
employing only four or less female 
workers, are not subject to the forego- 
ing rule. 

The rule with regard to piece-workers 
is that the wages paid during the first 
six months’ experience must conform to 
the order, while for piece-workers of 
more than six months’ experience it is 
sufficient if at least 80 per cent of such 
workers receive wages which conform 


with the order. Wage rates may be 
averaged for any piece-worker, provided 
the average is maintained at each pay- 
ment. Wages received before the order 
became effective, or more than three 
months before the date of the payment 
concerned, are not to be considered in 
the calculation. 

No deduction below the minimum 
wage line for absence may exceed the 
value of the time lost, reckoned in pro- — 
portion to the normal working hours in 
vogue in the establishments concerned. 

An employee required to wait on the 
premises must be paid for the time so 
spent, piece-workers being paid for 
waiting at a rate not less than that fixed 
for their class. 

The Board reserves the right to issue 
permits for lower wages to handicapped 
workers. 

The order, which is subject to annual 
revision, became effective on January 1, 
1924. 
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Large Departmental Stores in Toronto 


The following table shows the mini- 
mum rates of wages for the various 
classes of female employees in depart- 
mental stores in Toronto which employ 
more than 150 employees. (The order 
governing retail stores in Toronto was 
outlined in the Lasour GazeTTe for 
September, 1921, page 1157, and for re- 
tail stores elsewhere in Ontario in the 
issue of December, 1921, page 1485.) 





Class of employees Minimum wage per 


week 
$ 
Experienced adults (18 yearsorover)|.............0% 12.50 
Inexperienced adults (18 years or 
ON ED). 253 SII SRS: ey, ee Ist 6 months 10.00 
ONO <4 11.00* 
Young girls (under 18 years) age at 
commencement—l6 years......... 1lst6 months 8.00 
2nd < 9.00 
3rd. ¢ 10.00 
4th Me 11.00* 
“ 164 years.......} Ist6 months 8.50 
2nd € 9.50 
ard “ 10.50*. 
< ch A eVi CALS tran aernc Ist6 months 9.00 
2n - 10.00 
3rd 6 11.00* 
ce a 17+: years...... lst6 months 9.50 
2nd sf 10.50* 
Saleswomen reaching age of 18 years 
without experience................ 1st 6 months 11.00* | 


* Thereafter full minimum wage for experienced adults 


The number of inexperienced adults 
or young girls must not in either case 
exceed 25 per cent of the total female 
working force. 

Females working for less than 36 
hours in any one week are to be con- 
sidered as part-time employees and paid 
at rates not less than the established 
minimum rate reckoned on an hourly 
basis for the time they have worked in 
proportion to the normal week in vogue 
in the store or shop. 

This order governs the selling office 
and mail order employees, but not the 
restaurant or operative employees. It 
took effect from September 1, 1923. 


Working Heurs in Laundries 


The Minimum Wage Board is now 
reported to be engaged at the present 
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time in making a careful survey of the 
hours of labour in several industries. 
The subject of working hours in laun- 
dries, dyeworks and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments in Ontario was discussed 


before the Minimum Wage Board at a 


meeting held at Toronto in December, 
the views of the employers and workers 
being presented by representatives of 
each party. The Board subsequently 
fixed the working hours in the laundry 
industry at fifty in the week for all 
Ontario. These hours constitute the 
maximum period in which the minimum 
wage may be earned, and all hours 
worked in excess of fifty per week must 
be paid for as overtime. The laundry 
workers delegates requested a minimum 
week of 40 hours and a maximum of 
44 hours, and further, that the minimum 
wage for experienced laundry workers 
should be raised to $15 per week. Sug- 
gestions made on behalf of the laundry 
owners included the following draft 
rules:— 

The working period for which the 
minimum wages shall be paid shall not 
be less than 44 nor more than 50 per 
week. 

Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as overtime and shall 
be paid for at not less than the mini- 
mum wage rate fixed by this order and 
reckoned on the basis. of a 50-hour 
week. 

Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time, and shall 
be paid at an hourly rate not less than 
the minimum. wage rate fixed by this 
order, reckoned on the basis of a 50- 
hour week. 

The wage minimums shall be payable 
for the work period actually in vogue 
in any establishment, within the limits 
of from 44 to 50 hours per week. Pay 
may be proportionately deducted from 
any worker for time lost. 


7 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Report of the Deminion Bureau of Statistics on Dairy Factories of 
Canada 


‘THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently issued a report on the 
dairy factories of Canada for the calen- 
dar year 1922. Previous reports in this 
series relating to various industries were 
outlined in the issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE for November 1923 and in 
previous issues. 
Statistics of Dairy Factories 
The number of dairy factories in 
operation in Canada in 1922 was 3,095, 
comprising 1,166 creameries, 1,554 
cheese factories, 352 combined butter 
and cheese factories, and 23 condensed 
milk factories. Compared with the 
previous year, the creameries show an 


increase in number of 74, while the 
cheese factories, combined factories and 
condenseries show decreases respectively 
of 65, 24 and four. The total number of 
patrons (farmers who supply milk and 
cream to dairy factories) for all the 
factories in 1922 was 313,792, compared 
with 312,369 in 1921 and 276,693 in. 
1920. The following table shows by 
provinces the number of factories for 
1922 and the two preceding years. In 
the general tables the creameries, cheese 
factories and factories making both 
butter and cheese are combined and the 
statistics of the condensed milk factories 
are given separately. 








Butter and Cheese Factories 











. i Re - —— i ee 
rovince : Cheese ombine il actories 
Creameries Factories Factories 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1920 | 1921 ; 1922 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1920-| 1921 1922 

Prince Edward Island...... 12 12 12 20 18 18 4 4 3 jl eee te Berets A 
Nova Scotia............... 22 23 23 2 1 UU, S0al POG 2 2 if 
New Brunswick........-..- 15 14 14 22 24 Ae ee hee ee OF ORME oer Iam eel ee 2 ERE 
QHEDES CC LISe Oe bes es FA 634 677 739 813 759 706 361 330 307 1 Annes cates 
Ontarion abhi) Lil eat 188 202 204 816 803 795 33 35 34 21 22 20 
Manta scene bei ces 86 as 53 45 44 6 BI cunts (1s cand cl saab es le eek ol ae Gee 
Saskatchewan............. 46 55 59 1 Eee ets, eer elie ceketele eee are | ey et 
Alborta.0e) cc Bee? op Rein 3 48 40 46 5 6 5 5 SI). AME. ah. es 
British Columbia........ aif 24 25 2 3 1 Pe ee 3 2 2 

Wotak- (i Rive 1,045] 1,092) 1,166) 1,683] 1,619} 1,554 405 376 352 28 27 23. 





1 Ea pes ges dey et be IE ea ie et ee 


Of the total number of butter and 
cheese factories, 405 were operated by 
co-operative associations, 517 by joint 
stock companies and 2,150 by individuals 
and partnerships; and of the conden- 
series, 22 were operated by joint stock 
companies and one was individually 
operated. The number of butter and 
cheese factories in operation for periods 
of from 120 to 179 days was 918, and 
for periods of from 180 to 239 days, 
1,073. The factories operating for 
periods of 240 days and over num- 
bered 905, and for periods of less 
than 120 days, 176. Nearly all the con- 
denseries were in operation for the full 
year, 20 being in the group of those 
operating 240 days and over, one in the 


group of 180 to 239 days, and two in 
the group of 120 to 179 days. 

The total value of capital employed in 
the operation of dairy factories in 1922 
was $36,824,319 of which $30,648,068 
was invested in the butter and cheese 
factories and $6,176,251 in the condensed 
milk factories. Of the $30,648,068 in- 
vested in the butter and cheese factor- 
ies, $13,331,506 was invested in the 
province of Ontario and $7,409,683 in 
the province of Quebec. The total value 
of production of all factories in 1922 
was $104,972,046, comprising butter, 
$53,453,282; cheese, $21,824,760; con- 
densed products, $6,839,232; whole milk 
and cream sold, $17,916,443; ice cream, 
$3,669,564; and miscellaneous, $1,268,- 
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765. The total quantity of milk re- 
quired to supply the factories in 1922 
was 9,716,061,818 pounds (including 
butter fat content of cream delivered, 
104,113,601 pounds) an increase over 
the previous year of 229,159,845 pounds. 
The number of cows furnishing the milk 
supplied to the factories was estimated 
at 1,943,977 in 1922 as compared with 


amount paid to patrons $81,422,226. 
The following table shows the average 
price throughout the Dominion of dairy 
products in the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922. Prices for milk and cream are 
those received by the patrons. The 
prices for butter and cheese are whole- 
sale prices received by the factories: — 

















1,851,199 in 1921 and 1,718,999 in 1920. Prices 

The number of persons employed in the Products Mey iat |) ae 
dairy factories in 1922 was 11,156 and ___ ama is UA 
in 1921, 11,155. The expenditure for .. $ oA. 
the operation of the factories during Cece eae: aah alas ad Sona Tg 
1922 was $98,742,196, including $9,351,- batter faty May ks 2, 056} 039) 036 
$29 for salaries and wages, and the “samy butter (ery | aro gs 
amount of $76,477,009 paid to patrons. Cheese (per pound)... 026} O17; 016 


In 1921 the capital invested in the dairy 
factories was $35,257,831; the value of 
production, $111,924,017; and the ex- 
penditures,  $106,320,990, including 
Salaries and wages $9,211,093 and 





The number of employees of different 
classes and the amount paid in salaries 
and wages are shown in the following 
table: — 


ec 





Butter and Cheese Condensed milk 


factories factories 
Class of employment —_——_—- 
No. of Salaries No. of Salaries 
employees | and wages | employees |} and wages 

2 Lz. .  —————————————————— See ———————L—— | | ee 

: $ $ 

Superintendents and managers (including head butter 

Bitiicherds males). ih Mays eras fel). . 1,675| 2,051,240 48 110,747 
Other salaried CHIDIGV COR eine BOL Sh Bee ket bee 2,036) 1,442,553 78 107, 281 
Employees'on wages). 0.24/ (009 Ot 6,683} 5,093,176 636 546, 332 
H UCoS A Re 5 OS te EB < DR ok 9 ee 10,394) 8,586,969 762 764, 360 


ea ee ae ba eg ee Pe Me Se an 


In 1921 there were in the condensed 
milk factories 1,081 employees receiving 
salaries and wages amounting to $1,006,- 
627, and in 1920 there were 1,369 per- 
sons employed receiving salaries and 


wages $1,144,228. A summary of the 
total number of employees in the butter 
and cheese factories in 1922 is shown by 
provinces in the following table:— 




















Employees Salaries and Wages 
Provinces | -- 
1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 

36 556 2 661 35 267 

Prince Edward Island............... 92 96 95 36, 50, y 
Mate Hosta “4 é ri ep eel cadets EA 96 138 182 64, 207 88, 357 116,831 
New btungwicks 74h: (iit AU cals 110 120 122 41,027 82,577 86, 538 
Onebecirt 3545260!) pe tievrart  3ix< 2,657 2,699 2,695) 1,535,965) 1,505,945) 1,412 792 
on Oa dat A Ee ae 4,408 4,712 4,829| 3,474,608} 3,474,608} 3,880,982 
MIRGrIOAe is geey. Wee ee 723 729 810 885, 671 861, 960 1,011, 223 
Gaskatehawante. ots a 483 503 543 463, 668 507, 647 583, 493 
Bethe ete ggaele Deg Sita eben teins 814 781 782 838, 487 807, 732 816, 496 
Brash Colum Discos. cis ce ak dante 5: 320 296 336 447,672 418,605 427,774 
SOtal. ©. day decays dortonrose 9,703 10,074 10,394; 7,823,861] 8,204,466) 8,586,969 
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The number of wage-earners employed 
in the butter and cheese factories on the 
fifteenth of each month showed a 
gradual rise from 2,725 in January to 
6,683 in July and a gradual decline 
from July to December 15 when the 


number employed was 3,725. In the 
condensed milk factories, the number 
rose gradually from 498 in January to 
651 in September then showed a decline 
to December 15, when the employees 
numbered 550. 


CHILD LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES © 


‘THE eleventh annual report of the 

Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, has re- 
cently been received. The report states 
that since the Federal child labour tax 
law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court in May, 1922, four 
States—California, Nevada, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin—have petitioned 
Congress to submit to the States an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 


making possible Federal prohibition and - 


regulation of child labour. A proposed 
amendment to the Constitution enabling 
Congress to pass legislation with refer- 
ence to child labour was favourably re- 
ceived by both Houses but did not come 
to a vote in either House before ad- 
journment. In 32 of the States the 
standards of protection afforded chil- 
dren by the State child-labour law were 
in some particulars below the standard 
which the Federal law had in effect 
established. Information obtained by 
the Bureau showed that in eight of the 
States—Delaware, Maine, Michigan, 
Missouri, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota and Wyoming—improve- 
ments had been made in the age and 
hour standards of the child-labour law 
but in none of them were the State stan- 
dards brought up to the Federal Law in 
every particular. In Rhode Island, the 
minimum age for work during school 
hours was raised to 15 years, but the 
new law is not effective until Septem- 
ber, 1924. Maine reduced the maximum 
daily hours of work for children from 
nine to eight. Delaware reduced the 
legal hours of employment for children 
less than fourteen years of age in can- 
neries and under certain conditions in 


other occupations. In Michigan and 
Missouri, it is stated, the raising of one 
standard was accompanied by the low- 
ering of another. For three of the 
States—North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia—where no. action was 
taken during the year, the following in- 
formation is given; In North Carolina 
boys may and do still enter the mills at 
the age of 12, and boys and girls between 
14 and 16 may be employed 11 hours 
a day. In South Carolina children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age may work 
10 hours a day and 55 hours a week. 
In Georgia children may go to work in 
factories at 12 years of age if they are 
orphans or have widowed mothers de- 
pendent upon them for support, and 
they may work 60 hours a week and 
any number of hours a day. After they 
reach the age of fourteen and a half 
years they may legally work all night. 

During the year the Bureau received 
data on the number of children to whom 
work permits or employment. certifi- 
cates were issued in a number of cities. 
The figures showed that the increase 
in child labour which occurred during 
the war years in practically every im- 
portant industrial and commercial city 
in the United States, and which reached 
its peak in 1918, began to decline in 
the late summer of 1920, at the begin- 
ning of the recent business and indus- 
trial depression. With better times in 
1922, the number of children taking out 
their first work permits began to mount. 
Of the 35 cities for which statistics 
were secured, 21 reported increases (5 
reporting increases of over 100 per 
cent) and 14 reported decreases. The 
increases reported were more marked 
in the latter half of 1922 and the first 
six months of 1923. 
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Continuing a series of studies in rural 
child labour, and its relation to school 
attendance begun in 1920, the industrial 
division during the year completed field 
work in connection with two such sur- 
veys and began a third. Approximately 
11,000 children under 16 years of age in 
14 States working in the cotton fields, 
on truck crops, in beet and _ tobacco 
fields, and on farms in the wheat and 
corn belts were included in the surveys. 
From 15 to 40 per cent of the children 
at work were found to be under 10 years 
of age; only from 17 to 29 per cent were 
between 14 and 16 years of age. Ap- 
proximately 4,600 worked on the home 
farm, but 3,700 were hired labourers, 
and of these over 1,000 were seasonal 
labourers migrating from the cities 
chiefly for harvest work. From 30 to 
60 per cent of the children who did 
farm work were absent from school to 
do this work, and about one-fifth of the 
absentees had missed at least 40 days at 
school. Largely as a result of their ir- 
regular school attendance, from 38 to 
69 per cent of the whites and from 71 
to 84 per cent of the coloured children 
were from one to six years behind the 
grades which at their ages they should 
normally have reached. In all areas in 
which comparative material was secured 
the amount of retardation was much 
greater among working than among non- 
working children attending the same 
schools. Illiteracy was found to be 
more general in the country than in the 
city. The report points out that “while 
it might be assumed that a good com- 
pulsory school-attendance law is all that 
is required to control child labour in 
the rural districts, the experience every- 
where has been that it is impossible to 
enforce a school-attendance law when 
the community sanctions or does not 
prohibit child labour; and too often 
rural children have suffered from the 
community’s approval or tolerance of 
their employment so long as it was con- 
fined to farm work.” The States of 
Ohio and Nebraska were mentioned as 
having legislation intended to reach the 
rural children. In Ohio the child-labour 
law adopted in 1921 prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of 
age during school hours except in “ir- 


regular service” (“Irregular — service” 
is defined as service which does not in- 
volve confinement; does not require con- 
tinuous physical strain; is interrupted 
with rest or recreation periods; and does 
not require more than four hours of 
work in any day or twenty-four in any 
week). 

Other investigations of child labour 
included children in street trades, em- 
ployment of children in Atlanta, work 
opportunities for subnormal minors, in- 
dustrial accidents to minors and the 
minimum wage for minors. In regard 
to the latter investigation it is stated 
that thirteen States—Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin—the District of 
Columbia and Porto Rico, have enacted 
minimum-wage legislation which is still 
on the statute books, and that Texas 
and Nebraska have passed minimum 
wage laws which were afterwards re- 
pealed. The South Dakota law was 
enacted in 1923. In addition to women 
and girls, boys under 18 years of age 
are included in the laws of California, 
Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Oregon and Washington, and 
boys to the age of 21 are included in the 
Minnesota and Wisconsin laws. 

In a summary of child welfare legis- 
lation in 1923 it is stated that North 
Carolina and Rhode Island have adopted 
the system of public aid to children in 
their own homes. Changes in the 
method of administration and the gen- 
eral application of mothers’ pension 
laws were made in Alaska, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois and North Dakota raised 
the age limit of children for whom aid 
may be given from 14 to 16, and West 
Virginia from 13 to 14. Pennsylvania 
increased its biennial State appropria- 
tion for mothers’ allowances from 
$1,000,000 to $1,750,000. Colorado pro- 
vided for aid to mothers for six months 
before and after childbirth, to be ad- 
ministered as the mother’s compensation 
act is administered. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 
DECEMBER, 1923, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


‘T HE trend of employment at the be- 
; ginning of December, as indicated 
in reports from employers of labour 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was retrogressive, continuing 
the downward movement which com- 
menced during August. These recent 
declines, as reflected in the curve in the 
accompanying chart, were very slight 
until December 1, when the contraction 
affected about 3 per cent of the payroll 
and caused the curve to be on practi- 
cally the same level as in December, 
1922. It was still, however, considerably 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1921. The tendency at the first of 
December, 1922 and 1921, had also been 
unfavourable, although the decreases re- 
corded then were less extensive than in 


increases in personnel, almost 8,000 men 
having been sent to the bush by the re- 
porting firms during the month. Retail 
stores, moreover, were decidedly busier, 
as is usual at the time of year. 
Employment in all provinces declined; 
the losses in Quebec, of more than 10,000 
persons or 4-6 per cent of the payroll, 
were especially heavy, while in, the 
Prairie provinces the contractions af- 
fected only about 200 workers or -2 
per cent. In the Maritime district the 
largest reductions were reported in lum- 
ber mills and on highway and rail- 
way construction. Fish canning, iron 
and steel and building construction 
also showed curtailment. On_ the 
other hand, logging, coal mining, rail- 
way and water transportation recorded 
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1923. ‘The heaviest reductions during 
the period being surveyed occurred in 
the construction industries, in sawmills 
and in iron and steel, as well as in some 

According to returns from 5,828 firms, 
their payrolls aggregated 787,666 per- 
sons as compared with 812,664 on 
November 1, a decline of 3-1 per cent. 
The losses in construction affected ap- 
proximately 17,500 workers; these were 
the largest indicated in that group dur- 
ing 1923. The contractions in sawmills 
were also very extensive and important 
decreases were registered in iron and 
steel and water transportation. Seasonal 
activity in logging caused substantial 
the other hand, increases on a large 
scale were reported in logging and trade. 
other branches of manufacturing. On 
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considerable expansion, and retail trade 
reported seasonal gains. The closing of 
the summer ports affected employment 
very extensively in Quebec, some 4,500 
persons being released from the shipping 
and stevedoring group. Railway car 
and other iron and steel works, sawmills, 
pulp and paper, stone and clay factories, 
highway, building and railway construc- 
tion all showed substantial curtailment 
of employment at the beginning 
of December. Leather, rubber and 
electrical appliance factories, logging 
camps and retail stores, on the 
other hand, reported considerably 
increased activity. In Ontario construc- 
tion and sawmills registered especially 
heavy declines, but iron, steel, textile 
and some other manufactures were de- 
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cidedly slacker as was also transporta- 
tion. In this province there was a large 
increase in personnel in logging camps; 
retail trade, street railways and edible 
plant product works also recorded 
substantial improvement. In the 
Prairie provinces the construction in- 
dustries reported especially heavy de- 
clines, which, however, were largely off- 
set by substantial increases in logging, 
on steam railways and in trade. There 
was a general downward tendency in 
British Columbia, where sawmills, con- 
struction and some branches of manufac- 
turing showed pronounced curtailment. 
In this province, as in others, logging 
camps recorded decided expansion; ship- 
ping and stevedoring also afforded in- 
creased employment. The index num- 
bers of employment in these districts 
are given in the following table:— 





Rela- | Dec. | Nov.} Dec. | Dec. 
District tive 1, 1, ’ 1, 

weight | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime Provinces...... 8-7| 91-2) 95-2) 92-1) 89-5 
Mebece ses tae was. cee eats 27-6] 98-5! 103-2} 93-9) 83-7 
Ontan@nncnn cree es ee 42-0] 93-41 96-0} 94-4} 85-9 
Prairie Provinces........ 13-4] 99-3) 99-2! 101-5} 95-6 
British Columbia........ 8-3] 97-8] 102-8] 95- 88-9 
Canad sasaki ic 100 95-7) 98-8) 95-1] 87-2 


Toronto alone of the six cities of which 
special tabulations are made, showed 
an increase in employment. The gain 
there, however, was very slight, the 
790 firms making returns having in- 
creased their payrolls by 194 persons 
to 98,395. This increase of -2 per cent 
was chiefly due to improvement in 
retail stores, on the street rail- 
way and in abattoirs and meat 
packing plants. Printing shops and tele- 
phone works also afforded more employ- 
ment. On the other hand, construction 
was decidedly slacker; textiles, iron, 
steel and confectionery factories also 
suffered losses. The closing of the sum- 
mer ports affected employment in Mont- 
real to a considerable extent. Railway 
car shops, textiles, jewellery, clay and 
stone works, road and building construc- 
tion also reported curtailment of em- 
ployment. Electrical appliance and 
boot and shoe plants were decidedly 
busier, and retail trade reported the cus- 
tomary increase at this time of year. 


Statements were received from 728 em- 
ployers, whose payrolls stood at 108,269, 
as compared with 114,618 in the pre- 
ceding month. This was a decline of 
over 0 per cent. Seasonal slackness in 
sawmilling operations, together with de- 
creases in building and highway con- 
struction caused a falling off of about 
9 per cent in the employment afforded 
by the 126 firms in Ottawa making 
returns. Their payrolls declined from 
10,992 persons on November 1 to 10,001 
on December 1. The changes in Hamil- 
ton were on a smaller scale, those in 
the iron and steel group being the 
largest. The production of electrical 
appliances also showed a _ reduction. 
Textiles and some other branches of 
manufacturing, however, reported im- 
provement, and retail trade registered 
expansion. An aggregate working force 
of 26,970 persons was indicated by the 
198 employers making returns, whose 
payrolls had comprised 27,346 workers 
in the last report. The most decided 
change in Winnipeg was an increase in 
retail trade, but declines in a number 
of industries, notably construction, 
caused the balance of employment to 
be unfavourable. Reports were received 
from 286 firms in that city employing 
24,644 persons, or 305 less than at the 
beginning of November. There was a 
rather small decrease in employment in 
Vancouver, 157 persons having been re- 
leased by the 225 firms whose reports 
were tabulated. Their payrolls totalled 
21,036 persons whereas in the month 
before they had employed 21,193. A 


large increase was_ registered in 
shipping and stevedoring, but saw- 
mills, electric current plants, street 
railways and_ building construction 
afforded less employment. The fol- 
lowing table shows the index 
numbers of employment in_ these - 
cities: — 

Rela- | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 

City tive 1 ite ils 

weight | 1933 | 1993 | 1922 
Montreal as. 0%. clic siege 13-8 93-6 99-1 94-7 
PROLONEO UE ha one ch se oe faves 12-5 90-2 89-9 92-9 
OMewees 8 xteopct eee j 1-3 94-3 | 103-8 98-6 
Hamilton........ deine 3-4] 88-5 | 89-7| 88-2 
Winnipeg..............0-- 3-1| 88-2] 88-6] 97-8 
WARCOUVER ona scin an? 2 send 3 2-7 98-1 98-6 90-7 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


In spite of improvement in some lines, 
employment in manufacturing showed 
on the whole a downward tendency. 
Sawmills continued to register very 
heavy seasonal losses; the iron and steel 
industries also showed considerable 
contractions and declines on a somewhat 
smaller scale were indicated in pulp, 
paper, garment, knitting, clay, stone, 
electric current, non-ferrous metal and 
mineral product works. On the other 
hand, boot, shoe, rubber and electrical 
apphance factories were decidedly 
busier, as were also meat packing and 
slaughtering establishments. Reports 
were compiled from 3,793 manufacturers 
employing an aggregate payroll of 435,- 
416 persons, as compared with 449,487 
in the preceding month. This was a 
recession of 3 per cent, which with the 
single exception of the decrease recorded 
at the first of the year, was the largest 
registered during 1923. A very slightly 
upward movement had been shown at 
the beginning of December, 1922, but 
the index number then stood lower by 
less than one point. 


ANIMAL Propucts—EpIBsLe.—Contin- 
ued losses were indicated in fish canner- 
ies in the Maritime provinces, but 
abattoirs and meat packing houses were 
considerably more fully engaged in 
Ontario and the Prairie provinces. The 
balance of employment in the edible 
animal products division was very 
slightly favourable, there being a net 
increase of under 1 per cent. The payroll 
of the 143 reporting firms aggregated 
13,469 persons as compared with 13,376 
at the beginning of November. Employ- 
ment during the corresponding period of 
last year had decreased, but the index 
number then stood slightly higher than 
at the period under survey. 


LEATHER Propucts.—Further expan- 
sion was indicated in this industry at 
the beginning of December, when 550 
persons were added to the staffs of the 
203 firms making returns. Their pay- 
rolls aggregated 17,841 or 3-2 per cent 
more than in the preceding month. Boot 
and shoe factories in Quebec and Ontario 
reported the bulk of the increases, the 
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gains in the former province being lar- 
ger. An upward tendency, though on a 
somewhat smaller scale, had also been 
shown at the beginning of December, 
1922, but employment then was in 
somewhat greater volume. 


Lumsrr Propucrs—Rough and 
dressed lumber mills continued to re- 
lease large numbers of men, while a 
little improvement was shown in furni- 
ture works. According to returns from 
715 manufacturers, they employed 
44,788 persons as compared with 52,892 
at the beginning of November; this 
represented a decline of 15-3 per cent. 
All provinces shared in the contraction, 
but the largest actual loss occurred in 
Ontario, where some 3,300 men were re- 
leased from employment in the lumber 
group. <A shrinkage that affected a 
somewhat smaller number of persons 
had been shown at the beginning of 
December, 1922, when the index number 
stood about 2 points higher than in the 
same month of 1923. 


PLtant Propucts—Episute.— Marked 
improvement was shown in sugar refin- 
eries, but fruit and vegetable canneries, 
chocolate and confectionery works were 
less fully engaged than on November 1. 
The additions to staffs were reported 
largely in Ontario. Statements were 
received from 287 employers in this 


division, whose payrolls comprised 27,- 


513 persons or 61 less than in the 
previous month. The index number of 
employment in this industry coincided 
with that reported on December 1, 1922, 
although employment at that time had 
shown greater curtailment. 


Putp AND Paper Propucts.—Very 
large reductions in personnel were re- 
corded in pulp and paper mills at the 
beginning of December, but the losses 
were partly offset by increases in the 
production of paper goods and in print- 
ing and publishing shops. The de- 
creases were registered chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario. The downward trend indi- 
cated at the beginning of December 
repeats that shown during the corre- 
sponding period of 1922, when condi- 
tions were not quite as favourable as at 
the present time. A combined payroll 
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of 52,327 persons was recorded by the 
457 firms from which returns were re- 
ceived; this was smaller by 754 per- 
sons or 8-1 per cent than the working 
forces employed by the same concerns 
on November 1. 


Russer Propucts.—Rubber footwear 
factories in Quebec afforded increased 
employment, chiefly owing to the re- 
sumption of operations in a large plant 
which had been closed down for some 
little time. According to information 
from 31 manufacturers, their payrolls 
were increased from 9,337 workers on 
November 1 to 9,879 at the beginning 
of December; the difference represented 
an increase of 5-8 per cent. Moderate 
improvement had been indicated at the 
same period of the previous year, but 
the index number then stood slightly 
higher than at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. 


TEXTILE Propucts.—The production 
of thread, yarn and cloth afforded 
rather more employment than on 
November 1, while garment, personal 
furnishing, hosiery, knitting and bedding 
factories were slacker. The 554 firms 
making returns, whose payrolls covered 
70,140 persons, reported that they had 
released 775 persons since the last re- 
turn. Over half of this decline of 1-1 
per cent occurred in Ontario, but the 
tendency in all provinces was unfav- 
ourable. The contractions recorded re- 
peat those indicated at the beginning of 
December, 1922; employment then was 
on a rather higher level. 


Cuay, GLASS AND STONE Propucts.— 
Factories manufacturing clay and stone 
products showed considerable curtail- 
ment of employment at the beginning of 
December, while no change on the whole 
was indicated in glass works. An aggre- 
gate working force of 9,295 persons was 
reported by the 117 employers making 
returns; these firms had 9,923 persons 
working for them in the month before. 
This decline of 6-3 per cent was reported 
largely in Quebec and -the Prairie Prov- 
inces. An upward tendency had been 
indicated during the corresponding 
period of 1922, when the situation had 
been somewhat better. 


ELECTRIC CuRRENT.—The volume of 
employment afforded in electric current 
works was somewhat smaller than in 
the preceding month, the working force 
of the 86 operators making returns 
being 363 less than on November: 1. 
Their payrolls comprised 11,105 persons 
as compared with 11,468 in the preced- 
ing report. A large share of this de- 
cline of 3-2 per cent occurred in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
The index number of employment in 
the industry stood some 5 points higher 
than on December 1, 1922, when con- 
tractions, though on a smaller scale, 
had also been registered. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS.—The trend 
of employment in electrical appliance 
works continued to be favourable and 
the situation was considerably better 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1922. Improvement had also been 
indicated then; the gains then, however, 
were somewhat less extensive. State- 
ments were tabulated from 31 employ- 
ers with an aggregate working force of 
8,047 persons in comparison with 8,190 
at the beginning of November. Firms 
in Quebec reported practically all of 
this expansion of 4-4 per cent. 


TRON AND StreEL Propucts.—Con- 
siderable curtailment of operations was 
indicated by manufacturers in this 
group at the beginning of December, 
when 4,201 persons were let out from 
the staffs of the 634 firms making 
returns. Their working forces com- 
prised 122,074 persons, whereas at the 
beginning of November they had em- 
ployed 126,275 workers. About half of 
this 3-8 per cent reduction occurred in 
Quebec, while there were also large 
losses in Ontario and decreases on a 
smaller scale in British Columbia. The 
recessions were most pronounced in 
railway car shops, while employment in 
rolling and forging mills, general ma- 
chinery, fabrication, heating appliance, 
shipyard, pipe, hardware and_ sheet 
metal works also declined. A large in- 
crease in activity had been in evidence 
at the beginning of December, 1922, 
but the index number then stood very 
slightly lower than at the present time. 





Non-rerrous Metran Propucts.— 
Smelting, refining, gold, silver, platinum, 
lead, tin, zinc and copper works were 
less fully engaged than in the preced- 
ing month. Reports were compiled 
from 109 employers in the non-ferrous 
metal products division, whose staffs 
included 11,806 persons as compared 
with 12,307 on December 1. The differ- 
ence represented a decrease of 4.1 per 
cent, of which the greater part was 
reported in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Employment during the 
period being surveyed was on a higher 
level than at the same period of 1922, 
although employment then had shown 
an increase. 


MrvneraL Propucts.—Petroleum and 
gas works, chiefly in Ontario, were 
slacker than in November; this curtail- 
ment of operations repeats that indi- 
cated on December 1, 1922. The index 
then was lower than for the month 
being reviewed. A total working force 
of 9,060 persons was indicated by the 
72 concerns making returns, who had 
employed 9,244 in the preceding month. 
A considerable share of the recession 
was registered in Ontario. 


Logging 


Continued and very large additions 
to staffs were reported at the beginning 
of December in logging camps. The 
increases exceeded those recorded at the 
beginning of December, 1922, but the 
‘ndex number then stood slightly higher 
than at the present time. Returns 
were tabulated from 225 operators em- 
ploying 31,714 persons or 7,877 more 
than on November 1. While all prov- 
‘inces shared in this expansion, the gains 
in Ontario were the largest. 

Mining 

Coan Mrninc.—Employment in the 
Maritime coal fields showed an increase, 
which was partly offset by the declines 
‘n British Columbia. The 91 reporting 
mines indicated a working force of 30,- 
324, which was larger by 161 persons 
or -5 per cent than in the preceding 
month. Substantial declines had been 
registered at the same period of last 
year, but employment then was in 
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rather greater volume than during the 
month being surveyed. 


Non-METALLIC MINERALS OTHER 
THAN CoaL.—Employment in this divi- 
sion showed a fairly extensive decrease, . 
423 persons having been released by the 
71 employers making returns. As their 
payrolls comprised 6,310 persons as 
compared with 6,733 in the preceding 
month, this represented a reduction of 
over 6 per cent. Slackness in natural 
gas. production in Alberta contributed 
largely to the shrinkage. The index 
number in the month under review 
stood several points higher than at the 
beginning of December, 1922; contrac- 
tions had also been reported at that 
time. 


Transportation 


Srreer RAILWAY AND ‘'CARTAGE.— 
Considerable improvement was indi- 
cated by street railways in Ontario, 
while in British Columbia reductions 
were recorded; elsewhere the situation 
showed little change. A combined 
working force of 20,884 persons was 
recorded by the 107 concerns making 
returns who had employed 20,535 work- 
ers in the preceding month. The differ- 
ence represented an increase of nearly 
2 per cent. The index number was 
slightly higher than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1922, when heavy . 
declines had taken place. 


Srram Raruways.—Fluctuations in 
different districts produced a net in- 
crease of -1 per cent in the employment 
afforded by the operation departments 
of the railways. In the Maritime and 
Prairie provinces there were additions 
to staffs, those in the latter district 
being considerable. On the other hand, 
curtailment was registered in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. The 
level of employment, however, con- 
tinued to be well above that indicated 
at the same period of the preceding 
year, when substantial declines had 
been recorded. For December 1, 1923, 
105 concerns and: divisional superinten- 
dents reported an aggregate working 
force of 81,784 persons, as compared 
with 81,698 at the beginning cf Novem- 
ber. 
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SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING.—Activity, 
due to the reopening of the winter ports 
caused increased employment in this 
division in the Maritime Provinces, 
but the closing of the summer ports had 
a reverse effect upon the situation in 
Quebec and Ontario. In British Col- 
umbia, however, there were increases 
in payroll. Statements were tabulated 
from 63 employers whose payrolls com- 
prised 11,911 persons as against 15,582 
in the preceding month. Nearly all of 
this decrease of 23-6 per cent was 
recorded in Quebec. Employment dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last 
year had shown an upward movement 
and the index number stood several 
points higher than on December 1, 
1923. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buitp1ine Constructrion.—Continued 
curtailment of operations was reported 
by building contractors at the beginning 
of December, some 2,700 persons hav- 
ing been released by the 302 builders 
making returns. Their working forces 
declined from 27,249 persons on No- 
vember 1, to 24,506 at the beginning 
of December. The reductions in On- 
tario were especially heavy, but shrink- 
age was recorded everywhere. Declines 
on a somewhat smaller scale had been 
registered at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1922, but the situation then was 
not as good as during the month under 
review. 


HicgHway Construction.—Further 
heavy reductions were indicated in the 
employment afforded on highway con- 
struction and maintenance; this sea- 


sonal recession was also in evidence at 


the same period of the preceding year, 
when the index number of employment 
stood higher. Statements were received 
from 92 employers, whose _ payrolls 
ageregated 8,710 persons, in comparison 
with 14,556 in the preceding month. 
Quebee and Ontario firms released the 
majority of the persons laid off. 


RatInbway CONSTRUCTION AND MaAINn- 
TENANCE.—The construction and main- 
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tenance departments of the railways 
sontinued to release large numbers of 
workers, especially in Ontario, although 
there were declines in every district. 
Thirty-two concerns and _ divisional 
superintendents employed 31,087 per- 
sons, which was a reduction of 8,866 or 
22 per cent from their working forces 
on November 1. This’ contraction 
brought the index number for the first 
time since the end of April, below the 
100 mark, and caused it to be slightly 
lower than during the corresponding 
period of last year, when marked cur- 
tailment had also been shown. 
Services 

_ Horgis AND RESTAURANTS.—Employ- 
ment in this industry showed a slight 
diminution, chiefly in Ontario. A 
combined working force of 6,713 persons 
was reported by the 68 firms making 
returns, who had employed 6,960 persons 
at the beginning of November. Shrink- 
‘age had also been indicated at the same 
-period of last year; the index number 
then stood several points lower than 
during the month being surveyed. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


‘THE decline occasioned by the cessa- 

tion of the demand for harvesters 
and thresher hands at the end of October 
was followed by a further drop in the 
business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service during November, 1923. 
The decrease during the month was 
due, mainly, to the completion of a 
large number of the contracts on roads, 
highways and public buildings, and 
with the approach of winter few new 
projects were opening up. Compared 
with the same period of 1922, however, 
slightly improved conditions are indi- 
cated. The accompanying chart, which 
presents the returns from the offices 
on the basis of daily averages over half- 
month periods, shows a continuous and 
gradual decline in the curves of applica- 
tions, vacancies and placements during 
November, their levels at the end of the 
month being higher than the same time 
in the previous year. The reports in- 
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Trade 


Seasonal improvement on a large. 
scale was shown in the trade group at 
the beginning of December, 2,386 per- 
sons being added to the sales force of 
the 566 establishments making returns. 
They enlarged their payrolls from 55,- 
418 on November 1, to 57,804 during 
the month under review. A very large 
share of this increase of 4-6 per cent 
occurred in the retail division, where 
it occurred to some extent in all prov- 
inces. The situation during the corre- 
sponding period of last year had also 
shown improvement, though on a some- 
what smaller scale. 

The table on page 47 gives the ae 
numbers of employment by industries 
as on November 1 and December 1, 
1923, and December 1, 1922 and 1921. 
As usual, the first column shows the 
proportion of employees in each indus- 
trial group in relation to the total 
number of workers reported in all 
groups for the indicated month. (Num- 
ber of workers employed in January, 
1920, equals 100). 


NOVEMBER, 1923 


dicate that applications for work aver- 
aged 1,794 daily during the first half of 
November as compared with 1,977 
during the previous period and with 
1,658 during the same period a year 
ago. The average number of applica- 
tions registered daily during the second 
half of November was 1,618 as com- 
pared with 1,611 during the same 
period in 1922. The vacancies noti- 
fied by employers to the Service 
averaged 1,456 and 1,073 during the 
first and second half of November re- 
spectively, as compared with 1,156 and 
1,101 during the corresponding periods 
in November, 1922. During the latter 
half of October, 1928, vacancies aver- 
aged 1,754 daily. The offices of the 
Service effected an average of 1,286 
placements daily during the first half 
of November, of which 1,034 were in 
regular employment and 252 in casual 
work, as compared with a total of 1,111 
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during the first half of November, 
1922. The placements effected in regu- 
lar employment during the latter half 
of the month under review numbered 
786, while those in casual work were 
260, representing a total average of 
1,046 placements daily, as compared 
with 999 during the same period a year 
ago. Placements effected during the 
latter half of October, 1923, averaged 
1,527 daily. 

The following table gives the place- 
ments effected to date by the offices of 
the Employment Service:— | 


Flacements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
Oe Sri cee 268,001 37,904 305, 205 
BUST), beets 7a tame 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
i ate orotate dat aie 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
1 OPA ne: das: ak Sealeseear ae eae a 29 7,897 95,695 393, 522 
1923 (11 months)...... 332,488 |~ 107,913 440,401 


During the month of November the 
offices referred 31,985 persons to employ- 
ment and effected a total of 30,309 
placements. Of the placements in 
regular employment which numbered 
23,652, those of men totalled 20,668 
and of women 2,984, while the place- 
ments im casual work were 6,657. 
Vacancies notified during the period 
totalled 38,876, of which 25,240 were 
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Appli- 
cations for employment were received 
from 34,605 men and 9,754 women, a 
total of 44,359 registrations. 
Placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 


for men and 7,636 for women. 


411 men, 61 women; New Brunswick, 
oo8 men, 143 women; Quebec, 1,482 
men, 369 women; Ontario, 7,591 men, 
1,105 women; Manitoba, 2,796 men, 406 
women; Saskatchewan, 2,892 men, 355 
women; Alberta, 2,903 men, 326 women; 
British Columbia, 2,035 men, 219 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Practically all outside construction 
was nearing completion although at 
New Glasgow and Halifax, work con- 
tinued on “the erection of transmission 
lines, dams, and sewer construction. 
Some small repair jobs were available 
at Moncton and St. John. The majority 
of the offices reported an increase in the 
number of registrations of building 
labourers and tradesmen. Aside from a 
few track repairs there was little work 
offered in the railway construction 
group. Handicapped by wet weather 
the logging group showed considerable 
slackness, although a number of vacan- 
cies for experienced bushmen were 
offered with placements made from 
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Amherst, New Glasgow, Moncton; 
Chatham and St. John. 
(JUEBEC 


Although work on highway and road 
construction was nearing completion, 
the building and construction groups 
showed considerable activity, with many 
calls for building labourers and trades- 
men. ‘There was a large demand for 
_bushmen, loggers and tie makers, at the 
offices at Hull and Montreal with suffi- 
cient applicants available to meet the 
demand. Requests for longshoremen 
-and freight handlers were received and 
filled from the offices at Montreal. A 
slight decline was noted in the demand 
for domestic workers, with a scarcity of 
- experienced workers. 


ONTARIO 


The offices reported a small but con- 
tinuous demand for farm help, the 
placements being effected chiefly in the 
vicinity of Chatham, Belleville, Hamil- 
ton and London. Due to the slackening 
of road and highway construction in all 
parts of the Province many men were 
unemployed, though for the most part 
vacancies in the bush were available in 
sufficient numbers to give work to many. 
Building remained fairly active with a 
brisk call for carpenters, bricklayers 
and building mechanics at Toronto, 
Timmins and Kitchener. The demand 
for railway construction work had de- 
clined, a number of men being required 
for section work at Cobalt and Fort 
William, and for local track laying at 
Toronto. At this time the largest num- 
ber of opportunities for employment 
was in the logging group, the offices at 
Cobalt, Belleville, Fort William, Sud- 
bury, Timmins and Toronto, reporting 
many shipments of men to the lumber 
camps in the northern part of the prov- 
ince. At North Bay and Pembroke 
there was a call for tie makers, with a 
slight shortage of experienced workers. 
There was a general decline in the num- 
ber of vacancies offered and placements 
made in the manufacturing industries, 
especially at Toronto, but at Belleville 
a few vacancies were offered for factory 
workers. Longshore work was brisk at 
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Port Arthur and Fort William, where 
the shipment of grain was heavy. In 
the women’s section slight difficulty was 
experienced in filling positions for per- 
manent household work, although the 
number of women applying for day 
work was greater than the demand. 


MANITOBA 


While the number of vacancies for 
thresher hands had declined there was 
an increased call for men and married 
couples for winter farm work. Quiet- 
ness prevailed in the business and con- 
struction group, many building trades- 
men being unemployed, while work on 
highway and road construction had been 
suspended. There was a declining de- 
mand for railway and section hands. 
Labour conditions were much quieter, 
the employment offered being confined 
largely to the logging group with an in- 
creased movement of labour to the 
camps. The predominating demand was 
for general bushmen, pulp wood cutters 
and tie makers, the offices at Winnipeg 
and Dauphin reporting an inadequate 
supply of labour. There was an in- 
crease in the regular employment 
offered for women, but a slight decline 
in the number of vacancies available 
for casual work. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


While a contraction from last month 
was reported in the agricultural group 
the calls for farm helpers for winter 
work remained fairly numerous with a 
good supply of applicants. Building 
tradesmen were actively employed, a 
number of offices experiencing slight 
difficulty in securing sufficient carpen- 
ters. A continued call for extra gang 
and steel workers was reported at 
North Battleford, Regina and Saska- 
toon. Prospects in the logging group 
indicated an improved demand as soon 
as colder weather set in. Large numbers 
of men were shipped into the camps 
north of Prince Albert and to points 
in Manitoba from the offices at Moose 
Jaw, North Battleford and Regina. 
There was a continued call for miners 
and mine labourers at Estevan and Bien- 
fait, with no difficulty in securing ex- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1923 
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VACANCIES | APPLICANTS Regular 
—— — — lace- 
OFFICES Reported; Unfilled |} Regist’d { Referred Placed Unplaced see 
during | at end of |} during to. - at end ofl same 
period period period ‘|vacancies | Regular | Casual period |} period 
1922 
NOVA. SC0tla.<), 5 - ccc teagac ne cee. 713 147 1,087 823 422 278 693 492 
TAHETSH eek whee. eee Eiy es 44 6 95 52 38 8 51 91 
Pi alifax. cAmce a eas Weyole te ase ae 297 65 487 322 112 199 328 145 
INGw: GIASLOW. \acadd-tintcacen kek, «te 144 58 230 191 140 196 117 
Siv.clne yates otra ters nc ous breton tomes 198 18 275 258 182 62 118 139 
New Brunswick.................... 1,014 90 1,170 1,064 701 345 601 543 
Ghathambery wise rare eauasesen ke 91 53 93 88 38 50 100 64 
MEONCCON 32 tea shales, «Bie eben tg Beans 578 Q7 667 612 361 936 69 276 
StyJOh 24 oceans ede eee ee. 345 10 410 361 302 59 432 203 
Quehet. 3 os8 eae aad ets 3d 1,626 664 3,804 2,058 1,851 22 1,328 1,500 
EV ee Shee, ite eh Reet tor od tht, 301 462 298 263 933 0 42 168 
Montreal 224 ser hese nied seek 974 75 2,635 1,204 1,135 99 1,027 984 
QuebeGr ces cee ge re eens 154 33 476 276 283 0 162 169 
Sherbrooke steeped. : satis ae a ieee 74. 65 164 148 144 0 15 136 
AMI POOPRVErSe enn yee cet ces 123 2 231 167 56 0 82 43 
Omntarigs eases ee eh ea Ss 16,259 7,938 18, 267 12,192 8,696 2,614 6,658 9,607 
‘Bellevalles eee oe dee 0 oe es oe 72 19 173 167 117 3 190 
rantiorae cnc cet ie eee 191 37 465 159 91 66 173 75 
C@hathia nwa eres ee Ns iA ews cet: 241 205 256 256 202 44 10 276 
Cobalt eee hae ARO Oe eee ee once 508 147 461 453 440 12 14 260 
Hort, Wilken smaatate es oeeeiaeh. eae 678 395 619 592 483 34 42 491 
CELTa oll eet oe Dees Sees ak ey eee 122 10 173 99 73 16 144 125 
SETamiltOnsa se Sree eee ee 1,045 95 1,694 Liles 481 578 1, 264 451 
Kane stone oeaiee « Shh ae SREY. - 186 39 257 166 78 87 139 64 
IRatchener escera secures fie aac 150 29 326 162 100 59 156 148 
SONG GINS Stee bee aaa vee 280 63 500 285 207 49 315 273 
INiagardeblal lana eee ls oae ce we batts « 190 50 368 203 187 1 123 138 
IN Oa a ela SERIA 3 ooh aur ton A ulna ee 577 260 471 464 459 5 7 617 
Osawa meta he. ci ttottes terre? 101 35 402 117 103 14 208 84 
(QUIEDGE odeats se On engione sbeacid oat 625 154 894 803 652 62 291 538 
emi prolke parte... Piene tices we Pee 163 136 118 121 120 1 1 168 
IP ELOLDOLO seis sccyegteecsccacs DIT ce os 217 160 273 EAP 194 5 132 162 
POLeTATUNUEt ay ee Aone ee ees 3,649 1,378 914 912 896 15 12 796 
Ste @atharines styrene een. nce 934 8 415 289 220 69 175 226 
Steelnomeae cts s\n stan ee tere 190 17 205 185 89 98 32 113 
Sarnisee Sebek.<ecloe hoes aateetes ec 158 13 190 147 112 36 43 114 
SauleiStepMariGn sco ch msc mak ce 984 1,747 566 347 252 36 133 215 
SUC DULY A ae « Soles gee 1,825 2,655 522 502 490 12 29 513 
ASEM TIT ee ho ee Der emis tee eee 464 105 395 371 366 19 325 
EEOLODTO trate oe eee. oe trae arenes 2,919 242 7,004 3,501 1,908 1,185 3,046 3,089 
IWiandsor sett 4 et eee ye A 390 16 . 606 453 376 188 226 
Nanitopan cctools 3, 254 229 5,893 4,955 3, 202 1,539 1,065 2,674 
Brand one oF Sony is oes ee es 213 29 298 236 213 23 39 219 
a MME ete ces ete ac ara nae 239 69 181 128 97 23 103 87 
Portage la Prairies... .cnes a. eee ee 282 21 326 303 223 60 74 174 
\yiebetsbhoca, Sueiaa ao Veterans © DORE ee 2,520 110 5,088 4,288 2,669 1,433 849 2,194 
Saskatehewatl.o-.:-. cee ose ger 25955 791 3,928 3,718 3,247 409 396 2,739 
SUOVAI ER eae aise Aa asa ved a 102 6 120 100 92 8 20 114 
IMIO@ SQRUa Wi sapeeet- uacth i se Sit cis ons iota ct 547 45 794 729 570 112 157 452 
INorthibattletord #4. .526002eaee ee 78 84 67 67 52 15 54 
Princesa Ibert ss Sie ctued Node ees 746 411 362 307 346 11 8 306 
OO INAS oe enc ee he een 593 oT 909 804 686 118 161 633 
Saskatoon @ferts 2.) ee eee. 569 87 1,369 1,363 1, 263 88 35 879 
Swath Gurrente nn cease oc05 se nee 84 44 101 8 3 3 152 
IWisy UT aAen ner itts cae ee ate peat io cis 115 64 108 104 78 28 10 54 
SViGEICLON IIE... Sau toes tts Minas shares 121 23 95 93 62 31 2 95 
Albetta¥ey.. 8.25 27) eee 3,601 193 4,561 3,838 3,229 628 573 1,442 
Cal ramets et ee det cts «. 1,261 98 1,692 1,279 1,032 244 291 473 
Wruminellercs. jis actors ce eee 233 419 244 220 24 45 25 
Evcinmoncons Senet eso oa een cilee aes 1,534 78 1,762 1,708 1,463 267 133 627 
MeGhibrG Ore per sare aaa: 350 0 420 372 326 46 71 252 
Medicine \Elatae. 2 .Acr ate oth oes 223 8 268 230 188 47 33 65 
British Columbia.................... 3,454 316 5,649 3,439 2, 254. 822 2,501 1,584 
GTONDLOOKM omen ere RO ee 440 38 615 613 559 54 416, 
LENS u WCE 258 e 1 Boe BEES Rte er 182 63 33 33 33 0 0 62 
IKAITNOODS as Sesto hPa ails chasis ca 145 62 293 166 73 5 226 82 
Penticton... aetna ck Chae 59 2° 112 81 42 14 O33 .\||/. scarehers ce 
IN ANA Ge hls We ee ant a.cdey 35 2 62 15 7 8 41 
INGISOTIS Ae Here ene Ne gad eS Ge 228 ii 222 204 202 1 22 113 
ewe esbiminsberit betes (te « desta 96 0 221 97 56 41 103 120 
rine. COLL Ona ene rote ok on eee: 474 39 148 148 148 0 0 118° 
Brines: Rupert. «fees eee oka aes 201 13 209 157 134 : ot 54 59: 
Rew etOkes aman. poe cae toate 61 10 88 39 35 4 52 21 
ANCOUVELSS yy eee he tokens Meta 1,167 55 2,987 1,486 785 573 1,547 549 
Wisc See oe ee ee eae 57 5 33 11 23 4 
WI CCOMLAS tee meee soe cS Rae og Met ois 309 16 598 343 147 144 384 126, 
Al OMCés oe et. Rien eee 32,876 16,368 44,359 31,985 23, 652 6,657 13,885 29,586 


* 5 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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p rienced workers. The domestic work- 
ers for rural and urban districts were in 
demand, though not in so great numbers 
as previously. 

ALBERTA 


A deecided falling off in vacancies in 
the agricultural group was recorded al- 
though many placements for farm 
workers for the winter were effected by 
the offices. Continued activity was 
noted in the number of calls for building 
labourers, while at Edmonton the pros- 
pects were good for work in the near 
future. Vacancies were offered in large 
numbers in the railway construction and 
maintenance group at Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Drumheller. A lessened de- 
mand for loggers was reported in the 
northern sections due to the approach 
of the holiday season. However, place- 
ments in this group remained very high. 
At Drumheller pick-miners for coal 
mines were required. There was a fall- 
ing off in the demand for women work- 
ers with an increase in the number of 
applicants for casual jobs. 


BritTisH COLUMBIA 


While activities in the construction 
group were not so brisk, building trades- 
men, carpenters, painters and plasterers, 
were well employed. A number of re- 
pair jobs were available and work was 
progressing fairly rapidly on roads and 
irrigation projects at Penticton, Vernon, 
Revelstoke and Kamloops. The season- 
al demand for loggers, tie makers, 
teamsters and swampers, was greater 
than the supply of workers, although 
placements in the logging group contin- 
ued to form a large part of the business 
of the offices at Kamloops, Fernie, 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver. The 
mining group showed considerable 
slackness, the supply of workers being 
in excess of the demand, although 
several machine miners for the quartz 
mines could be placed at Cranbrook. 
The demand for domestic workers was 
fairly brisk with a slight slackening in 
the number of workers applying. 


The Movement of Labour 


During November, 1923, the offices 
of the Employment Service effected 


23,652 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 16,432 were of persons 
for whom the employment found was 
outside the immediate locality of the 
offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 5,863 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 
3,040 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 
2,323 to other provinces. 

The offices in Quebec issued 391 certi- 
ficates, 29 to bushmen going to points 
within the province and 362 to bushmen 
going to camps in the vicinity of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Sudbury and Timmins, Ont. 
The number of reduced rate certificates 
issued in Ontario was 1,503, of which 8 
were to bushmen going to camps in the 
Province of Quebec. The majority of 
the provincial transfers were of bushmen 
sent to various camps in the vicinity of 
North Bay, Sudbury, Timmins, Cobalt 
and Sault Ste. Marie. Three were of 
farm hands going from Windsor and 
Sudbury to Guelph, 1 was of a miner 
from Pembroke to Timmins, 9 were of 
labourers going from North Bay to 
Timmins, with several cooks and a few 
carpenters going to various points in the 
province. Manitoba offices despatched 
1,678 workers at the special rate, 191 of 
whom, chiefly farm workers and bush- 
men, were going to various points in the 
province. The offices transferred 5 
bushmen and 12 farm hands to Prince 
Albert, Saskatoon and Regina in Sas- 
katchewan, and 1,470 workers, includ- 
ing bushmen, tiemakers, blacksmiths, | 
teamsters and kitchen help, to the 
vicinity of Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. Of the 1,433 transferred at 
the special rate from Saskatchewan 
offices, 3 were of miners going from 
Regina to Vancouver, 15 were of farm 
hands from Regina and Saskatoon to the 
vicinity of Edmonton and Calgary, 
Alta., while 88 were of bushmen from 
Prince Albert and Saskatoon to points 
north of Dauphin, Man., and 69 of 
bushmen going to the districts near Port 
Arthur, Ont. Of the 1,258 provincial 
transfers more than 75 per cent were of 
bushmen, the remainder including farm- 
ers, labourers and housekeepers. The 
291 transfers from Alberta offices to 
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British Columbia were of camp workers 
and carpenters destined to Fernie and 
Prince George. ‘The provincial certifi- 
cates were issued to more than 200 bush- 
men, 6 miners and mine labourers, one 
stone mason, 2 bricklayers, machinists 
and farm workers, going to points near 
Edmonton. British Columbia offices 
granted 319 certificates to persons going 
to points within the province, of which 
nearly 200 were to bushmen and mill 
hands, 38 to miners going to Nelson, 
Cranbrook and Prince Rupert, 6 to car- 
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penters bound for Kamloops, 16 to rail- 
way construction labourers in the Prince 
Rupert zone and several to housekeepers 
and bookkeepers going from the Van- 
couver office. 


Of the 5,863 workers who benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 3,946 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 1,896 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and 21 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING NOVEMBER, 1923 


ACCORDING to reports tabulated 

by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, there was a decline in the value of 
the building permits issued during 
November as compared with October. 
The permits issued during the month 
under review also had a lower valuation 
than those issued in November, 1922. 
Statements were furnished by 56 cities, 
showing that the authorized building to 
the value of $8,003,601, as compared 
with $9,701,080 in October, 1923, and 
$10,085,415 in November of last year. 
There was, therefore, a decrease of 
$1,694,479, or 17-5 per cent, in the first 
and of $2,078,814 or 20-6 per cent in the 
second comparison. 

Detailed statements were furnished 
by 45 cities, which issued approximately 
1,100 permits for dwellings at an esti- 
mated cost of more than $4,800,000 and 
for 2,100 other buildings valued at 
slightly over $3,100,000. During Oc- 
tober detailed reports were tabulated 
from 47 cities, which issued approxi- 
mately 1,400 permits for dwellings esti- 
mated to cost nearly $6,200,000 and for 
over 3,000 other buildings at a proposed 
cost of approximately $3,400,000. The 
number of buildings to be erected is 
usually in excess of the number of per- 
mits issued, since the construction of 
several buildings may be authorized by 
a single permit. 

Manitoba and Prince Edward Island 
reported increases in the value of the 
permits issued as compared with Oc- 
tober; in the former province there was 


‘issued as 


a gain of 9-4 per cent. The largest 
actual decrease in the remaining prov- 
inces occurred in Ontario, where the 
value of projected building declined by 
$962,685 or 19-1 per cent. The most 
pronounced percentage decrease, how- 
ever, was that of 79-8 per cent in New 
Brunswick. 

As compared with November, 1922, 
Quebec, Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia reported increased in the estimated . 
value of building. Quebec showed the 
largest actual increase, of $431,499, or 
20-3 per cent, while Manitoba registered 
the greatest proportional increase, of 
$228,363, or 99-9 per cent. Ontario, 
with a decline of $2,620,924, or 39-1 per 
cent, recorded the most pronounced 
actual loss, but the largest proportional 
reduction occurred in Alberta, when the 
value of building permits showed a 
falling off of $326,849, or 81-4 per 
cent. 

Winnipeg and Vancouver recorded 
expansion in the value of the permits 
compared with October, 
1923, and (November, 1922; in 
Montreal there was a decline as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but an 
increase over November of last year, 
while the value of building authorized 
in Toronto was higher than in October, 
1923, and less than in November, 1922. 
Quebec, Brantford, Chatham, Niagara 
Falls, Stratford, Welland, Nanaimo and 
New Westminster recorder increases in 


’ the building permits issued in both com- 


parisons. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


-o Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 

P.E.1.—Charlottetown. eoeee 3,060 Nil 3, 200 
Nova Scotia. ............... 51,637 90,415 80, 406 
? Halifax a poet eee ee 29,642 74,465 55,580 

New Glasgow............ 295 3,975 Nil 
SSVGNCY.. Aue cosh tee 21,700 11,975 24,826 
New Brunswick........... 19,190 95,040 55,235 
Prederietone rcs... ssquiceets 2,400 19,950 3,500 
PNEONECONK), « aches kms les ae 6,190 57,590 4,735 
Soh Feel (Sy abn act nes ea cnstaan ay 10,600 17,500 47,000 
Quebec. oxo. ss eck 2 2,559,589 12,994,028 | 2,128,090 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve...|1,862,214 |2,116,180 | 1,675,370 
POUCDEC neces 561,000 | 296,158 243, 420 
Shawinigan Falls......... 100 35,000 4,000 
"Sherbrooke a eee 64,000 40,000 16,000 
“Three Rivers. .« ese 61,825 63, 730 96, 200 
*Westmount.encacscnso aie 10,450 | 442,960 93, 100 
Ontario... 465.255 «4rd 4,078,299 |5,040,975 | 6,699,214 
iBellevillesss. sane eee Nil Nil 1,950 
*BrantiOrdy- ck. betas hee 25, 202 17,737 11,955 
@hatharnetern.: saree 11,822 7,000 7,676 
PHOG Willan snus cases oe 5, 925 23,150 456,300 
(BENE Re Rais ean nes Reni ore 2,825 12,505 8,978 
MGuelDhincaskehicts on say berehs 24,495 58,847 86, 268 
SEanultone dss scacce eee} ecole ODUM e Oona LOO 837, 525 
SI Kang Stolin esis. esc eitte << ae 2,300 25,823 297,169 
WINILGHENGE Tet tse eee oe 60,075 93,725 446,872 
Pondon ee taser . abies 163,600 | 264,055 165,875 
Niagara Falls. .... 61.0)... 87,380 56, 940 29,000 
SHAW. ta. cee ee bee 52,560 97,330 22,100 
POUGAW SL onic 3 Bast, 3 eee tore 194,040 | 633,365 330, 980 
Owen Sound............. 10,000 25,600 5,675 
SReter boro: tou. n ee ee 12,855 21,455 11,678 
SPoLtr Artal cota ec eee 2,681 72,450 5,790 
BSEPAU ORGY tahoe Aeon 39, 230 19,567 10,481 





—— Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 

*St. Citharines:o....-.s5 28,676 | 142,890 70,550 
*St homage. antes odes: 14, 230 15,580 11,337 
Sarmiat ce cemeee neat es 21,015 35,442 77,770 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 10,348 25,498 700 
*TOnOnOssasee ges Pe a 2,013,513 |1,940,285 | 3,213,307 
York Township........ 606, 150 613,000 794, 800 
Welland ei).: .t2s4 nee ee} 41,640 20,390 7,820 
eS Winclsorhc. tae fat mante -|> 804,415 | 447,145 276,840 
Woodstock. eee eases 5, 763 20,096 9,818 
Manitoba... o3 00>. 456,850 | 417,542 228, 487 
SBrandon whee oe ee: 4,200 6, 712 4,037 
Sts Baonitace serene 18, 400 34, 380 12,600 
*Winnipees.sasukemus een) R404, 2004 mcdontou 211,850 
Saskatchewan... .......... 60,827 | 191,880 129,730 
EMOOSEIAW eas teeter pire 777 26,985 22,680 
“Repinate. 2 eae e ee eee 19,775 | 134,870 48,355 
Saskatoon, s ene eee 40,275 30,025 49,695 
Atberta <3.d-a:52 45 Sere 74,775 | 148,535 ADT, 624 
ed Oi anager oem es tes 27,500 64, 200 103,800 
*Hidimonto.). eee cee 35, 750 55,875 250,879 
Tet hbrid Ona wens 7,690 26,150 45,945 
Medicinel Haters si 44.eer 3,835 2,310 1,000 
British Columbia.......... 702,443 | 722,665 368,429 
INianatmo fase ten tees 10,395 6, 700 2,500 

*New Westminster........ 49,650 28,140 11,950 
PointiGreyi es. cees tee 120,500 | 262,500 132, 750 
Prince, Rupertss....:8- oe 5 6,065 4,285 3,677 
South Vancouver......... 31,390 34, 100 21,475 
eV AnCOUVer. cece reese 427,125 297,523 165,379 
e ViCtOliau. aca: ee aa 57,318 89,417 30, 698 
Total—h6 cities............. 8,006,601 |9, 701,080 |10,085, 415 
*Totala-doventdeSawne a keke 6,953,028 |8,357,929 | 8,888,481 





The value of the building permits 
issued during the first eleven months of 
1923 was lower by 9 per cent than dur- 
ing the same period of last year, but 
was about 13 per cent higher than dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1921. The 
totals for 1928, 1922 and 1921 stand at 


$123,333,235, $135,543,521 and $108,- 
929,544 respectively. 

The table on this page shows the value 
of the building permits issued during 
November, 1923, as compared with 
October, 1923, and November, 1922. 
The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by 
asterisks. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, DECEMBER, 1923 


[TURING December, the Department 

of Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour Gazerre the following in- 
formation relative to twenty-nine fair 
wage contracts. Twenty-eight of the 
contracts contained the usual fair wage 
clause which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current 
in the district in which the work is to be 
performed and for observance on the 
various works under contract of the pre- 
vailing hours of labour, and which other- 
wise prevents abuses and secures the 


legitimate rights of the labour employed. 
The remaining one contained a fair wage 
schedule. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the regulations for 
the suppression of the sweating system 
and the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works 


Dredging Eastern Harbour Entrance 
Channel, Cheticamp, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Glasgow Dredging Com- 
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pany, Limited, New Glasgow, NS. 
Date of contract, November 5, 1923. 
Amount of contract, Class “B” 68 
cents per cubic yard (scow measure). 


Dredging Grand Trunk Pacific rail- 
way dock, Burrard Inlet, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Northwest- 
ern Dredging Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 6, 1923. Amount of contract, Class 
“B” 35 cents per cubic yard place 
measure. 


Construction of a section of rubble 
mound breakwater, Main Harbour 
North, Port Arthur, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Canadian Dredging Co., 
Limited, Midland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 12, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $1.20 per ton of stone. 

Superstructure of greenhouse at Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 


contractors, The King Construction 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 27, 1923. 


Amount of contract, $12,000. 


Extension to breakwater, Port Lorne, 
N.S. Name of contractors, The Reid 
Construction Company, Grand Ferry, 
N.S. Date of contract, November 24, 
1923. Amount of contract, 10 7% > cents 
per cubic foot of cribwork. 


Extension to breakwater, Tiverton, 
N.S. Name of contractors, I. K. Thurs- 
ton, R. W. Durkee and J. D. Thurston, 
Sanford, N.S. Date of contract, 
November 22, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. 

Construction of wharf, Beach Point, 
PEI. Name of contractor, Henry 
James Phillips, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Date of contract, November 27, 1923. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 

Supply and installation of electric 
wiring and fitting in public building, 
Liverpool, N.S. Name of contractor, 
W. W. Hoyt, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, December 4, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $575. 

Extension to wharf, Burlington Cen- 
tre, N.S. Name of ‘contractor, Vs tai Op 
Cunningham, Sydney, NS. Date of 
contract, November 29, 1923. Amount 
of contract, unit prices. 

Alterations, etc., to heating system in 
public building, Edmonton, Alta. Name 


~ rencetown, 
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of contractor, Ideal Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Co., Limited, Edmonton, Alta. Date 
of contract, November 20, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $8,203. 

Construction of government  tele- 
graph office building, Invermere, B.C. 
Name of contractors, A. J. Dobbie and 
G. H. Cartwright, Invermere, B.C. 
date of contract, September 14, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $2,695. 

Post office fittings in public building, 
Grande Prairie, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, Harry Leonard Shaver, Grande 
Prairie, Alta. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 20, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$1,475. 

Harbour improvements (east pier and 
sheet pile wall), Port Stanley, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Port Arthur 
Construction Co., Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 8, 
1923. Amount of contract, unit prices. 

Construction of huts and _ buildings 
and erection of wire fences, Bentinck 
Island, B.C. (Lazaretto). Name of 
contractor, Eli Hume, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, November 20, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $14,000. 

Construction of breakwater, St. 
Francis Harbour, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Naugle and Hiltz, East Law- 
N.S. Date of contract, 
December 8, 1923. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 

Construction of harbour protection 
wall, Belle River, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Detroit River Construction 
Company, Windsor, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 4, 1923. Amount of 
contract, unit prices. 

Addition to ore dressing laboratory, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Taylor and Lackey, Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 20, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $3,094. 

Construction of wharf, Sturgeon Falls, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Thomas P. 
Charleson. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 21, 1923. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 

Construction of public building, Sack- 
ville, N.S. Name of contractors, E. F. 
Powers Construction Company, St. 
John, N.B. Date of contract, December 
19, 1923. Amount of contract, $29,- 
802.55 and $1.25 per cubic yard for 
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excavation and $14 per cubic yard for 
mass concrete including forms. 

Reconstruction of wharf, St. Pierre 
les Becquets, Que. Name of contractor, 
Onésime Poliquin, Portneuf, Que. Date 
of contract, December 19, 1923. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 

Reconstruction of breakwater, Igon- 
ish, N.S. Name of contractor, Thomas 
D. Morrison, D’Escousse, N.S. Date of 
contract, December 20, 1923. Amount 
of contract, unit prices. 

Repairs, renewals, etc., to tug Her- 
cules. Name of contractors, The Toron- 
to Dry Dock Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 
22, 1923. Amount of contract, $5,955. 

Repairs, etc., to two steel hopper 
scows Numbers 14 and 15. Name of 
contractors, The Toronto Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 22, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $10,378. 

For towing scows Numbers 14 and 
15, from Goderich to Toronto. Name of 
contractors, The Toronto Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of , contract, “December ~ 22, ° 1923. 
Amount of contract, $2,000. 

Addition to northern end of dormitory 
building, Royal Military College, King- 
ston, Ont. Name of contractor, H. M. 
Watts, Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 26, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, $103,000 and $14 per cubic yard 
for additional concrete required. 

Supply and installation of post office 
fittings in public building, Sussex, N.B. 
Name of contractor, Frederick Howland, 
Sussex, N.B. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 19, 1923. Amount of contract, $800. 

Construction of office building at 
Dominion Astrophysical Laboratory, 
Victoria, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Williams, Trerise and Williams, Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 21, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$23,950. 

Construction of wharf, Baie St. Paul, 
Que. Name of contractors, E. Méthot 
and N. Fournier, Montmagny, Que. 
Date of contract, December 26, 1923. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 

Construction of botanical laboratory, 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
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of contractors, Taylor and Lackey, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 27, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$24,084 and $1 per cubic yard for extra 
excavation and $15 per cubic yard for 
extra concrete required including forms. 
The fair wage schedule inserted in the 
contract was as follows: 


Rate of wages 
not less than 
Trade or class of labour 
Hours 
per day 


Per 
hour 








Cement mixer engineer............ 
Derrick hoist engineer............. 
Builders’ labourers................ 
Ordinary labourers.......5..0.%:- 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 


1 00 
0 70 


SlONeCULLOT Ss... udu: 2 a eee 1 00 8. 
Stonemagons, )y2s.... See. 1 00 8 
Bricklayers n4 ass: hae ou 1 00 8 
Pigsterers.. ic, cca + hae ee : 1 00 8 
Plasterers helpers. ................ 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 80 8 
Plumbers helpers. . 0 45 8 
Electrical workers (inside wiremen) 0 80 8 
Electrical workers (improvers).. 0 55 8 
Electrical workers (helpers)....... 0 45 8 
Carpenters) os race re ae eS. 0 75 8 
Painters. rs set ie. tee 0 65 8 
Paperbanveres) . auc bacans cae: 0 70 8 
Cement linishers: 0250. ob ae 0 75 9 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 65 8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 


Post OFrFiceE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in December, 1923, for 
supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department subject to the regulations 
for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and 
the performance of work under sanitary 
conditions: 








- Amount 
Nature of Order of 4 
order 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type 
and other hand stamps and brass 
Crowned ls. Wiles Sek eee 743 67 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
Caters (Ste. os Woriodan Su eee coe 143 26 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
uniforms, etessiier.. 2. es eS 13,430 19 
_ Scales, new and repaired............... 86 50 
Repairing boxes and hampers, etc...... 169 80 
Supplyinetink: 208.45 flees alee eek co 314 30 
Mail bag fittings............. Bete bak 8,838 53 
Letter carriers’ satchels................ 2,343 32 
Mail /bagying. (o/eio cs 3 cys eo ee oC ORB 42..05 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1923 


HE movement in prices during the 
month was slight; both the family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the 
various index numbers of wholesale 
prices, however, continued upward. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was $10.73 at the be- 
ginning of December as compared with 
$10.69 for November; $10.39 for De- 
cember, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; 
$14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for De- 
cember, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. Eggs showed the only important 
increase in price but there were smaller 
increases in the prices of butter, milk, 
and mutton. The chief declines occurred 
in beef, fresh and salt pork, and in 
bacon, with slight declines in cheese, 
bread, rolled oats, prunes and sugar. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.21 for December as compared with 
$21.19 for November; $20.97 for De- 
cember, 1922; $21.49 for December, 
1921; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.26 
for December, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. As compared 
with December, 1922, and December, 
1921, neither fuel nor rent have changed 
substantially, but as compared with De- 
cember, 1920, fuel is appreciably lower 
while rent is higher. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices 
of 238 commodities in 19138 as 100, 
weighted according to the importance 
of the commodities, advanced slightly 
to 153-5 for December as compared 
with 153-3 for November; 150-9 for De- 
cember, 1922; 154-3 for December, 
1921; 212-1 for December, 1920; and 
256-9 for May, 1920 (the peak). Ac- 
cording to this calculation prices 
reached the low point in September, 
1922, having fallen 43-4 per cent from 
the peak of 1920. Since September, 
1922, the price level advanced till April, 
1923, being then 7-5 per cent above the 


low point. Since April little change has 
occurred though the general level is now 
somewhat below the April figures. 

In the grouping according to chief 
component material three of the eight 
main groups were lower while four ad- 
vanced. The Vegetable Products group 
declined chiefly because of lower prices 
for grains, flour, and fruits, and in spite 
of substantial increases in sugar and 
vegetables. Lower prices for lumber 
and pulp caused a decline in the Wood 
Products group. The Textiles group 
and the Animals group showed the 
greatest advances, the former mainly 
because of higher prices for raw cotton 
and cotton yarns. In the latter group 
substantial declines in hides, furs, meats 
and poultry were more than offset by 
the advances in milk and its products 
and in eggs. The Iron group advanced 
somewhat due partly to higher prices 
for pig iron. 

In the grouping according to purpose, 
consumers’ goods advanced, while pro- 
ducers’ goods declined. In the former 
group the increase was due to higher 
prices for foods. Breadstuffs, meats, and 
fruits declined but these were more than 
offset by advances in dairy products, 
sugar, vegetables, and eggs. The lower 
level for producers’ goods was due 
mainly to declines in the prices of ma- 
terials for the Leather Industry, the 
Milling Industry, and the Fur Industry, 
though there were advances in the 
prices of materials for the Metal In- 
dustries and the Textile Industry. 

In the grouping according to origin 
the indexes for domestic farm products 
and for articles of mineral origin ad- 
vanced while the indexes for articles of 
marine origin and of forest origin de- 
clined. — 

The index number based upon prices 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 
published by the Department of Labour 
since 1910 advanced slightly to 222-6 
for December, as compared with 221-7 
for November; 223-0 for December, 
1922; 230-7 for December, 1921; 290-5 
for December, 1920; 356-6 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 137-0 for Decem- 
ber, 1914. The chief advances occurred 
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in the prices of butter, eggs, milk, 
apples, sugar, woollen yarn, pig iron, 
bar silver, lead, and in mink skins, 
while the prices of grains, hogs, bacon, 
fowl, turkeys, lemons, flour, raw silk, 
horse hides, linseed oil, and turpentine 
showed the chief declines. Compared 
with December, 1922, all the main 
groups were lower except dairy pro- 
ducts, fruits and vegetables, miscel- 
laneous groceries, textiles, metals and 
implements, and building materials 
which were higher. 


The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 
structed back to January 1919, by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1913 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1923, pp. 689- 
695). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to calculate and pub- 
lish the old series in summary form in 
the Lasour GaZErre in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statistics 
will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the principal groups in 
the three methods of classification and 
with those of the classification accord- 
ing to purpose or use in detail. The 
index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal eroup- 
ings, but the sub-groups in detail shown 
monthly since 1912 are omitted. ,The 
special index number of 50 commodi- 
ties described in the following para- 
graph is also given for the purpose of 
continuing the record. . 

The special index number (compris- 
ing fifty of the more important com- 
modities selected from the 271 in the 
departmental list) including twenty 
foods, fifteen raw materials, and fifteen 
manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 153-7 
for December as compared with 152-0 
for November; 154-2 for December, 
1922; 150-1 for December, 1921; 199.9 
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for December, 1920; and 260-5 for May, 
1920, the peak. This increase was due 
largely to seasonal increases in the 
prices of eggs, milk and butter, and in 
spite of substantial declines in the 
prices of grains, hogs, bacon, and tur- 
pentine. 

The index of wholesale prices in Can- 
ada published by ithe United States 
Federal Reserve Board, including thirty- 
three raw materials, twenty-eight semi- 
manufactured or producers’ goods, and 
thirty-eight finished or consumers’ goods, 
based upon price levels in 1913 as 100, 
again declined slightly to 147 for 
October as compared with 148 for 
September; 149 for August; and 145 for 
October, 1922. The indexes for goods 
imported and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced while those for all other groups 
were lower. 


Professor Michell’s index of wholesale 
prices based on forty articles, twenty 
foods and twenty manufacturers’ goods, 
with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
advanced to 177-3 for December as 
compared with 176.9 for November; 
170-2 for December, 1922; 217.4 for 
December, 1920; and 118-6 for. Decem-- 
ber, 1914. The slight decline in the in- 
dex for foods was more than offset by 
the advance in manufacturers’ goods. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
December of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, _ 
and the rent for-six-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given, is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of 
commodity, in order that the statistics 
may be available for purposes of com- 
parison from month to month, from 
city to city, etc. The prices of foods 


-and groceries in each city, except milk 


and bread, are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers 
and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913=100) 





No. of 
Commodities Com- |Av’ge| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
mo- 1922 | 1923 | 19238 
dities 
Total Index 238 Com- 
MOGILICS tek Cook 238 150-4} 150-9} 152-9 
Classified according to chief 
component material: 
I.—Vegetable Products 
(grains, fruits, etc.).... 67 148-3] 136-8} 142-3 
il Peer e and Their Pro- 
ucts. ee ee ce 50 135-1] 141-0} 138-6 
III oibros, Textiles and 
Textile Products........ 28 178-2) 188-2} 198-7 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products 
ANG MPAPCE Aaa cke oes clare 21 166-4} 175-7| 174-5 
V.—Iron and Its Products... 26 149-7} 157-3) 160-5 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Their Products..... 15 99-0} 99-9) 97-8 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Their Products..... ily 189-3} 186-4] 185-1 
VItI.—Chemicals and Allied 
IPrOGuctae.. ret ose ee 14 166-7} 166-7} 166-6 
Classified according to 
origin: 
J.—Farm Saab ats oe 
ducts).. soa im 36 139-2) 128-2) 128-5 
TieeMarine M28 8 142-7| 132-3) 127-6 
TieHoresti rcs. cee Reb a. 21 166-4) 175-7| 174-5 
IV.—Mineral.. 68 | 155-5] 156-4) 155-9 
All Raw (or partly manu- 
factured wi ge.tA ee ee 108 | 145-5} 142-7) 144-2 
All manufactured (fully or 
Chishiv) Mele. we 154-9) 156-5} 160-0 


1923 


144-3 
139-4 
205:3 


175:3 
163-3 


102-5 
186-8 
164-7 


127-2 
126-7 
175:3 
158-3 


145-2 
164-2 











April 
1923 


Nov. 
1923 


Aug. |Sept. | Oct. 
1923 | 1923 | 1923 


July 
1923 


May |June 
1923 | 1923 


102-3 
187-0 
164-8) 164-7 


132-3 
128-6 
173-5 
159-0 


148-0 
164-3 


132-4 
138-0 
175°1 
157-8 


147-9] 147-2 
160-0 





(Continued on page 60.) 


by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the LABour GAZETTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list of 
foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October 1922, a num- 
ber of commodities were dropped from 
the list, and in the case of a number 
of articles the average prices of the 
grades most sold have been given, owing 
to the impossibility of securing prices 


for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
cupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices 
in the cities for which reports are re- 
ceived, includes twenty-nine — staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BouR GAZETTE since January, 1910. The 
quantities of each commodity included 
are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various author- 
ities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—(Concluded) 
(Average Prices 1913=100) 
No. of 
Commodities Com- |Av’ge| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April] May |June | July | Aug. |Sept. | Oct. 
mo- 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 
dities 
Classified according to 
purpose: 
I—ConsuMeERsS’ Goons 
(Groups A AND B)..... 98 | 153-5} 150-4) 150-4] 152-6) 154-4) 149-0] 148-5] 148-2] 148-7) 152-3] 152-1 
(A) Food, Beverages and * 

TNODACCO Pe. onde ae 74 145-9} 148-1] 148-5] 150-6] 150-0] 144-9] 143-9] 143-3} 144-5] 150-9] 149-3 
Beverages...........0.00: 4 193-9] 208-6} 221-8) 222-8] 220-2) 220-2) 218-8] 218-8} 219-0} 220-4) 221-1 
Breadstuffs.......¢s<-<.0<8< 8 149-0] 139-4] 139-3} 139-1] 142-3} 142-2) 136-2} 136-1] 136-2] 1386-2] 130-1 
Ghocolate 2.032. 2.28 1 98-8] 96-0| 96-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 96-6} 96-0 
MaghiGacs etane seen ree 8 142-7} 132-3] 127-6} 126-7] 128-6] 1388-0} 135-8] 131-7} 1380-5) 122-1) 125-5 
MOTIUNGS fees, ee ate See 8 216-1] 180-8} 179-4} 179-7] 187-2] 209-3] 209-4] 216-4] 204-8] 202-4) 197-1 
Meats, Poultry and Lard..|° 12 140-0} 136-2) 132-0} 129-2] 132-0} 129-4] 186-8] 186-8] 135-4} 134-8] 131-6 
Milk and Milk Products... 11 136-0] 148-9] 154-3]° 166-3] 157-3} 132-8] 126-6] 128-5} 132-5) 142-6] 147-7 
Sugar, refined 4: ..s.e8) se ; 2 159-5] 185-2) 216-1] 233-2] 238-9} 243-5) 243-5] 238-9] 216-1) 230-9] 243-5 
Vegetables................ 10 143-1} 126-8] 131-8} 135-4] 151-4} 163-3] 170-9] 164-3] 188-4} 196-6) 171-2 

1 eR fe ee a 2 133-9] 160-9} 138-7] 122-0} 108-2] 104-5} 98-1] 92-2} 99-1} 126-0} 130-4 
CDODSCCO: 2G me. fie 2 206-5) 206-5} 206-5} 206-5) 206-5} 206-5] 206-5) 206-5] 206-5) 206-5) 206-5 
Miscellaneous............. 6 | 178-6] 167-1} 167-0} 161-7| 162-8] 162-7) 161-4] 161-5] 163-0] 163-1] 163-6 
(B) Ot her Consumers 

OOS Eu: ei rahe 24 | 163-8] 159-2) 157-2] 159-8] 159-8} 154-1] 154-3] 154-3) 153-9} 153-7] 155-6 

Clothing, (boots, shoes, 

rubbers, hosiery ‘and 
underwear)i:c. 00. sks 11 161-8) 164-1} 164-1) 165-1) 165-3] 165-6] 166-1] 164-7) 160-9} 159-9) 159-9 

Household Equipment... 13 163-5] 157-6] 155-0| 158-1] 158-1] 150-5} 150-5) 151-0) 151-7) 151-7) 154-2 

Wurnsturessece, snes ie 3 220-5} 219-6] 219-6] 219-6] 219-6] 229-1] 229-1} 229-1] 229-1] 229-1) 228-2 

Glassware and Pottery.. 3 381-0] 325-3} 318-6] 317-3] 322-1] 317-1] 317-1] 302-9] 274-2) 274-2) 303-5 

Miscellaneous........... 7 161-9} 156-2] 153-6] 156-8] 156-8] 149-0} 149-0] 149-@) 150-5) 150-4) 152-8 

II.—Propucers’ Goops 

(Grours C anp D)..... 48 146-5] 143-3] 146-4] 148-6} 151-2] 151-6] 150-2| 147-3] 145-5] 145-2) 143-5 
(C) Producers’ Equipment 16 189-0] 188-3] 187-0] 188-8] 188-8] 184-5] 184-5] 184-4] 184-5] 185-0) 186-4 

BOOMS woe se ce eee 4 199-5} 209-6] 209-6] 209-6] 209-6} 216-0} 216-0} 216-0) 216-0) 216-0} 216-0 

Light, Heat and Power 

Equipment and Sup- 
DELCO MEE cme cee wakes 8 189-2] 187-9} 186-5] 188-2] 188-2] 183-8] 183-8] 184-2] 184-7} 184-7) 186-0 

Miscellaneous........... 4 180-8] 193-9] 197-1} 199-5} 199-5} 197-1) 197-1] 188-2] 172-4) 188-9] 192-6 
(D) Producers’ Materials. 132 142-0] 138-6} 142-1] 144-4] 147-2] 148-1] 146-6] 143-4] 141-3] 141-0} 139-0 
Building and Construction 

Materials). “ic... . 32 162-0] 163-7] 164-6] 166-3] 166-1] 167-3] 171-0} 169-8} 167-9) 166-7} 167-0 

Tam berserk currence. 14 160-3] 163-2) 163-9} 165-9] 163-9] 165-7] 170-6] 168-9} 167-5} 166-4] 167-0 

Painters’ Materials...... 4 177-4| 189-6] 193-8} 195-8] 215-9] 215-3] 215-9} 200-9] 195-0} 196-7| 192-5 

Miscellaneous........... 14 165-1] 162-8] 163-6] 164-6] 167-3] 167-3] 168-0] 169-4] 166-7} 164-8] 164-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials.. 100 137-5| 132-9] 137-1] 139-4] 143-0] 143-8] 141-1] 137-5} 1385-4) 135-2] 132-7 

For Textile and Cloth- 

ing Industries......... 21 182-0] 193-4] 206-3] 213-8} 210-0] 206-1] 210-6] 206-6} 204-3} 204-3] 205-4 

For Fur Industry.. 2 194-2] 169-4) 199-2] 169-4] 199-2] 203-2] 194-3] 206-7} 209-2] 140-5] 185-3 

For Leather Industry. 6 | 102-9} 110-6] 109-6] 106-4] 107-0] 103-3] 98-7) 95-9) 95-3] 95-4) 94-2 

For Metal Working 

Industries. . 2h 111-2} 115-1] 115-2} 119-6] 120-2} 122-9] 122-6] 119-9) 118-6] 118-8] 117-8 

For Chem ical Using 

Industries............. if 192-1} 182-2) 181-7] 181-4] 181-4] 181-4] 174-4) 177-7! 177-8] 178-6) 178-6 

For Meat Packing In- 

Gustries seen tw eee 4 112-0} 100-3} 100-3] 100-1} 103-9} 113-1} 110-0] 105-1) 103-4] 101-4) 95-8 

For Milling and Other 

Industries. . : 9 |.138-6] 124-4] 127-6] 128-9) 187-9] 134-8] 1381-9] 124-4] 127-6} 121-8} 114-2 

Miscellaneous Producers’ 

Materals.tce 6 ao. 24 151-4] 147-8] 155-0] 157-8] 160-4] 161-3] 155-6| 155-1] 147-3] 154-1] 154-4) 152-3) 150-0 





the absence of other important items of - 


the same class. For instance, the only 
fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions af- 
fecting these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similiarly, the relative proportion of ex- 
penditure on the various classes of foods 
tends to be maintained. At times when 


the price of an article heavily weighted 
for this purpose rises (or falls) abnor- 
mally the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR DECEMBER 1923, NOVEMBER 1923, DECEMBER 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 
1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100) 














n 
= 5 INDEX NUMBERS 
5S 
Groups iF & | Dec. | Nov.| Dec.| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
= g 1923 | 1923 | 1922°} 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
Zo 
I.—Grains and Fodder............. 15 172-1) 173-3] 174-4] 179-4] 261-1] 344-4] 283-4] 312-5) 238-4] 173-3] 178-5) 141-@ 
II.—Animals and Meats............ 17 203-7| 210-6) 228-4] 219-6] 320-8] 326-4] 343-3] 312-0} 234-5] 188-3] 174-2] 188-4 
III.—Dairy Products.............. 9 | 257-7| 238-9) 246-0) 261-9) 340-0) 355-2) 293-0) 254-7) 245-7| 189-6} 180-1 185-5 
Vie WISH eh tbc itts eas Be ks che date acs 9 172-4] 170-7| 179-8] 191-4] 236-5) 242-4] 268-3] 239-1) 180-0] 155-2) 160-0} 157-2 
V.—(a) Fruits and Vegetables...... 16 194-2} 190-5] 190-3) 224-6] 226-1) 286-6] 249-6] 263-2) 230-1] 156-6) 114-2} 130-8 
(b) Miscellaneous Foods....... 25 186-1] 187-5] 182-3] 183-2] 256-3] 267-3] 262-0] 223-1) 174-1] 137-4] 132-2) 111-9 
Wili——Textiles=s. 15: sree 55 2 habe bs 20 246-8] 245-4] 238-4] 230-4] 328-6] 399-7] 379-5) 322-9! 216-3] 163-3] 124-6] 136-6 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots...... 11 148-4] 152-1] 167-2] 163-6] 231-8] 377-8] 280-7| 272-9] 309-0] 183-1) 175-6] 166-2 
VIII.—(a) Iron and Steel.......... 11 196-7} 196-2] 191-8] 185-9] 255-8] 223-9] 273-6] 286-1] 180-9] 120-2} 99-9) 101-4 
4b) Other Metals.............. 12 172-5| 168-5] 161-2) 151-2] 171-4] 208-1] 244-9] 243-1) 233-4] 230-2] 124-8) 128-4 
(c): Implements?) .i6.45.06. 40.2 10 224-8] 224-8] 230-7] 245-0] 273-2] 245-3] 226-4] 197-8} 151-5] 114-8] 108-2} 106-9 
AEE 2 aS ALOR ee PS e 33 196-4] 194-8} 192-4] 191-2] 230-4] 224-7) 254-1 243-7 191-1] 158-6] 111-9} 113-3 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting............ 10 235-9] 235-2] 265-4] 249-3] 317-6] 247-6] 249-6] 186-9] 163-4] 115-6] 109-1] 114-4 
X.—Building Materials: 
(a) Lumber S SEER Ga AE OB RAC OOO 14 343-4] 343-4] 333-0] 326-9] 457-0! 406-9] 279-9] 236-0] 185-3) 174-5] 179-5] 183-8 
(b) Miscellaneous Oe ee Sx, Se 20 924-4] 224-2] 213-1] 225-4] 266-8] 230-2] 237-0] 209-6] 181-6] 123-9] 108-6] 112-8 
(c) Paints, Oils and Glass...... 14 274-2| 267-3] 267-1] 290-1] 382-7] 425-3] 341-0] 268-9] 222-6] 169-7) 142-9) 140-0 
UNI GS ea i, erie gr oy PR 48 276-3| 271-6] 263-8] 273-9| 356-5] 338-7] 279-8] 234-6] 194-6] 152-0] 139-3] 141-7 
XI.—House Furnishings........... 16 271-1] 271-1] 275-5] 307-0} 390-2] 352-8] 296-3] 222-0] 171-8] 140-5] 131-9) 128-1 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals....... 16 | 177-4] 180-7] 181-0] 188-6] 228-1] 214-4] 276-8] 279-5) 238-5] 228-1) 134-9) 111-8 
XIII.—M iscellaneous: 
(a) Raw Hurts eee, an Co ee et 4 558-1| 544-7] 588-5] 664-0] 364-6/1608-3| 742-3] 465-3] 351-0] 279-1] 96-1] 236-6 
(b) Liquors and Tobacco...... 6 264-4| 264-4| 264-4] 265-6] 298-0} 316-2] 218-1] 203-7] 169-1] 134-0] 138-3} 134-6 
(c)aSundries itvag wectesui cows on 7 157-9] 157-9] 156-8] 172-4| 210-3] 210-4] 219-1] 199-8] 154-8] 123-5) 111-5) 110-7 
JNU eas Sy. Miah lice ae i Pie ae TZ 289-6] 286-5] 296-4] 321-0] 277-5] 576-7] 341-8] 263-6] 198-8] 163-8} 117-3] 148-8 
All Commodities............ $262 222-6] 221-7] 223-0] 230-7] 290-5] 322-7} 288-8] 257-1) 207-4] 162-0] 137-0] 137-1 





tNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 


and soft coal and wood in the western purport to show the minimum cost of 


provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the vari- 
ous localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It 
was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditures of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of foods, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While 
the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the 
cost of the items included, it does not 


food and fuel supplies for an average 
family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at hard 
physical work. On the other hand an 
average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned 
vegetables, etc., so that comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index num- 
bers of electric light rates were: 1900, 
141-4; 1905, 135-6; 1910, 118:1; 1911, 
113-4; 1912, 109-1; 1913, 100-0; 1914, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND tO nae AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN. SIXTY CITIES IN CANAD 





Quan-| (*) | (*) Dec.|Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dee.| Dec.| Dec. | Dec.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 
Commodities tity |1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917} 1918 | 1919} 1920] 1921} 1922} 1923) 1923 



































Cenc: C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c c c C. Cc c c. Cc. C. Cc 
Beef, sirloin, steak...| 21bs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 39-8] 41-6] 44-4] 47-4] 46-6] 51-6] 62-4] 73-4] 69-4| 71-2] 53-4] 52-8] 55-6] 53-8 
Beef, shoulder, roast.| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6} 26-0) 27-8] 28-0] 29-6] 33-3] 32-2] 33-8] 43-4] 50-8] 45-6] 46-0] 29-4] 28-6] 30-0} 28-8 
Veal, roast, foreq’r.. 1 “ 110-0] 11-3} 12-8] 14-0} 14-4] 15-7] 17-6] 17-5] 19-3] 24-7| 27-5] 25-5} 28-0} 19-0} 18-0} 18-5] 17-9 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r 1 “ |11-8}] 12-2] 16-8} 18-0] 17-8} 19-1] 20-7] 20-8] 24-2] 30-4] 34:2! 32-3] 33-4] 24-3] 26-5] 26-6) 27-0 
Pork, fresh, roast ham 1 © {12-2} 13-1) 18-0] 17-8) 17-5} 19-5} 19-3] 19-7] 23-7] 32-7] 36-7| 35-7] 38-8) 26-5] 26-4] 25-9] 24-6 
Pork, salt, mess...... 2 121-8] 25-0} 34-4] 33-0] 33-2] 35-2) 36-8] 36-0] 41-2] 62-4! 69-6] 70-6) 70-6] 51-8) 52-2) 50-4] 48-6 
Bacon, breakfast..... 1 * 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 23-8) 22-5!) 24-7] 25-5) 26-3] 30-9] 44-6] 51-3] 51-8] 57-0] 40-3) 41-0] 38-6) 37-5 
Lard, pure leaf....... 2 126-2] 28-2) 40-6] 36-0) 35-6] 38-4) 36-2) 36-2] 47-6] 65-8] 73-8] 77-8] 70-4] 43-8) 46-0] 46-2] 46-0 
Eggs, ETOSHRe ie he 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 32-6] 34-3] 33-7] 45-1] 45-4) 56-7] 60-8] 71-3] 82-4] 88-8] 67-7] 60-3} 52-0] 60-1 
Eggs, storage......... 1 “ 129-2) 23-4} 28-4} 27-9] 31-2] 28-1] 34-5) 35-4] 44-9] 50-7] 59-7] 68-5! 73-9] 56-2] 46-1] 44-0] 47-0 
Manlersaes Bat fe 6qts.|36-6] 39-6) 48-0] 49-2} 49-8] 51-6) 52-8) 52-2) 59-4] 70-8] 82-2] 88-8) 93-6} 80-4) 71-4) 72-0] 73-2 
Butter, dairy, solid..| 21bs,/44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 53-0] 58-4) 58-0) 60-0] 65-4] 84-2) 94-8/104-4)132-4/118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 81-2) 83-4 
Butter,cream’y, prints 1 “ |25-5| 27-7) 31-9] 31-5] 31-7] 33-9] 34-9] 37-4] 49-0] 51-3] 58-1] 72-6] 65-3) 48-0] 44-4] 44-9) 46-1 
Cheese, old.......... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6} 18-5} 19-2] 20-1] 20-5] 22-1] 24-3] 29-9] 33-2] 34-8] 40-9] 40-0] 32-7/§30-6)§33-8]§33-4 
Cheese, new SE PRD 480 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 17-8] 19-5] 19-1] 20-3] 22-0] 28-2) 30-3) 32-8] 37-6] 37-9] 29-1/§30-6)$33-8]§33-4 
Bread, plain, white...{15 “ 155-5] 53-5] 66-0] 64-5} 60-0) 61-5] 67-5] 66-0} 91- ; 112-5)118-5}118-5}133-5|106-5/100-5}102-0}100-5 
Flour, family......... 10 “ |25-0} 28-0! 33-0] 32-0] 34-0] 32-0] 37-0] 35-0] 54-0] 65-0] 69-0] 67-0} 70-0} 49-0) $44-0/§43-0/§43-0 
Rolled oats.......... 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0] 21-0] 22-0) 22-0] 24-5} 23-5] 27-0] 33-5] 40-5] 39-5] 38-5) 28-5) 27-5) 28-0] 27-5 
Rice, good, medium..| 2 “ |10-4] 10-6] 10-4) 10-6] 11-6] 11-4] 13-2] 12-2] 13-6] 19-2] 25-2] 29-0] 30-8] 19-0|/§20-8}§21- oreo 
Beans, handpicked...| 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4} 10-8] 10-4] 11-6] 12-4] 13-4] 16-6] 23-8] 32-6] 32-0] 23-0] 21-8) 17-2) 16-8) 17-4| 17-4 
Apples, evaporated...| 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7| 11-5} 13-8] 13-5} 12-0) 12-2] 12-2} 13-8] 17-5) 22-8] 26-6] 28-2 2.3 22-5] 18-9] 18-7 
Prunes, medium size.| 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 12-2] 12-9] 11-9] 12-8} 12-7] 13-3] 16-6] 19-4] 25-2] 26-1] 18-2) 19-1) 17-7} 16-9 
Sugar, granulated....| 4 “ |21-6| 22-0] 24-0] 24-0] 26-0} 23-6] 31-2] 30-8! 37-2] 43-2) 49-6] 53-2! 53-6] 38-0) 37-2) 48-8] 48-0 
Sugar, yellow........ 2 “© 110-0} 9-8} 10-3} 11-0] 12-0} 11-0] 14-4] 14-2) 17-6] 20-0] 22-6} 25-2} 25-2] 18-0] 17-6] 23-2} 23-2 
Tea, black, medium..| + “ | 8-2} 8-3} 8-7| 8-9] 8-8] 8-9] 9-7] 9-7] 9-9] 12-5] 15-6] 15-9] 15-1] 13-6]§14-8/§17-3)/§17-2 
Tea, green, medium..| } “ | 8-7] 8-7| 9-1! 9-4] 9-5} 9-3) 9-7] 10-0} 9-7} 11-9] 15-1] 16-5] 16-1] 15-0}§14-8)§17-3)§17-2 
Coffee, medium...... 2 | 8.6] 8-81 8-9] 9-2} 9-3] 9-4] 9-9] 9-8] 9-9} 10-1] 11-6] 14-3} 15-2] 13-5) 13-5) 13-6) 13-4 
Potatoes*e nie ch. e. 2 pks/24-1] 28-0) 30-3) 44-6] 46-3] 36-0] 32-7] 42-0] 64-0} 70-7) 62-0] 86-7] 75-3) 52-8) 37-9) 46-5) 47-1 
Vinegar, white, wine.| % pt.| -7 7 7 ‘7 8 “S| 8 7 8 °8 -9 -9} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 -9} 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FAT Gods! ! A. ee been cee 5-48) 5-96] 6-95| 7-14] 7-34] 7-34] 7-98) 8-13)10-11]12-24/13-65/14- 73) 14-84] 11-00/10-39) 10-69) 10-73 
Cc Cc c Cc Cc c Cc c c. Cc ec e Cc Cc Cc Cc c 
Starch, laundry...... 21b. | 2-9] 3-0] 8-1] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 3-2! 3-2) 3-4) 4-5) 4-8) 4-8) 4-8] 4-2] 4-0} 4-1) 4-1 
Coal, anthracite...... U/yetn.|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 48-8] 51-9} 55-0} 54-1) 53-0) 63-1] 69-8] 81-8} 83-1/125-9)110-1/114-3/112-0)112-6 
Coal, bituminous..... « & 131-1] 32-3] 35-0] 35-0) 37-5] 38-7| 37-2] 37-0] 47-3] 55-6) 63-6] 64-0] 92-3) 72-6) 75-3] 71-5) 71-5 
Wood, hard.......... “ ed. |32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 41-4} 41-3] 42-5] 42-2) 41-5) 44-5! 60-8] 79-8] 80-0] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-4) 79-3 
Wood; softs.) 0.0%"... « « 199-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-0] 30-0] 30-6] 31-1] 30-2) 32-2) 44-0] 57-7] 60-0) 69-1] 60-0} 58-9) 59-6) 59-1 
Coal ollie eke i. 1 gal.|24-0] 24-5} 24-4) 23-1] 21-0] 23-7] 23-4] 23-0] 23-1) 25-6] 27-8] 29-6] 40-5] 31-6) 31-1] 30-1] 30-2 
Fuel and lightingt....|......] $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1.59] 1.63) 1.76] 1.78} 1.82] 1.91) 1.88].1.85| 2.10] 2.56] 3.11) 3.17) 4.16] 3.55) 3.58] 3.53] 3.53 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ren ties eos Sees + mo |2.37| .2.89| 4.05] 4.05) 4.60] 4.75} 4.39] 3.97) 4.09] 4.45] 4.83) 5.54] 6.62) 6.99! 6.95) 6.93) 6.92 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals......./...... 9.37/10. 59/12. 79/13 00/13 .79| 14.02/14. 28/13 98/16 .33)19.39)/21. 64/23. 49/25 .67/ 21 49/29.97)21.19/ 21.21 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INO VaR SCObia 2? cai .08 meus 5-61) 5-83} 6-82] 6-78} 7-17| 7-29] 7-76) 8-24) 9-98}12-36/13-92]14-77)14-63]11-27/10-51)11-09) 10-96 
Prince Edward Island......} 4°81] 5-26] 5-81] 5-80] 6-11] 6-34] 6-90] 6-95] 8-65/10-81/12-00}12-42/12-79]10-08] 9-48) 9-55) 9-58 
New Brunswick............ 5-38} 5-83] 6-55} 6-84] 7-13] 7-04] 7-76] 8-11] 9-87)12-24]13-58)14-32)14-76)11-05)10-51/11-00)11-09 
Quehecinsact icy nest ess 5-15) 5-64] 6-33) 6-46] 6-97] 6-87| 7-37) 7-76] 9-74/11-83]13-07|13-95]14-05)/10-58) 10-00} 9-95)10-10 
Ontario. Pires. Seta aoe 5-01] 5-60] 6:50} 6-67} 7-25] 7-20] 7-74] 8-11/10-27)12-39]13-62)14-75/14-91)10-83) 10-31) 10-61/10-66 
IMANIEO Dan ccc evanc aes dts 5-85) 6-19] 7-46) 7-41] 7-88] 7-87] 8-25) 8-43} 9-98]11-67/13-29)15-20/14-38/10-63) 9-87/10-22/10-19 
Saskatchewan 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-08] 8-16] 8-25) 8-80] 8-32/10-34]12-05)13-86)15-15}14-52)11-04)10-25)10-48]10-57 
Alberta. 35 tonne See 6-02) 6:50] 8-00] 8-08} 8-15} 8-33] 8-47) 8-36]10-35]12-25)13-80] 15-16} 14-56) 10-63) 10-09] 10-39}10-50 
British Columbia.......... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 8-79] 9-03] 9-13) 8-94) 8-65/10-66/12-67|14-54/15-64]15-93)12-02/11-45}11-85) 11-77 


*December only. §Kind most sold. +For electric light see text. 
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96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 1917, 
87.2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84-9; 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5. 
(Lasour Gazetre, December, 1923). 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices again averaged lower. 
Sirloin steak declined from an average 
of 27-8c. per pound in November to 
26-9c. in December, nearly all localities 
showed a decrease. Round steak was 
down from an average of 22-6c. per 
pound in November to 21-7c. in Decem- 
ber. Rib roast also showed a general 
decline, averaging 20c. per pound. 
Shoulder roast fell from 15c. per pound 
in November to 14-4c. in December. 
Veal averaged lower at 17-9c. ‘as com- 
pared with 18-5c. in November. 
Mutton was up slightly from an aver- 
age of 26-6c. per pound in November 
to 27c. in December. Pork roast fell 
from an average of 25-9c. per pound to 
24-6c., and mess pork from 25-2c. per 
pound to 24-3c. Bacon also was slight- 
ly lower, averaging 37-5c. per pound. 
Fresh fish was little changed. Salt 
herring advanced slightly but salt cod 
and finnan haddie were lower. 


Eggs showed a general advance, fresh 
averaging 60-1c. per dozen in December 
as compared with 52c. in November and 
44.3c., in October, and cooking aver- 
aging 47c. per dozen in December, 
44c. in November, and 39-7c. in Oc- 
tober. Milk advanced in the average 
from 12c. per quart in November to 
12-2c. in December. Increases occurred 
in Three Rivers, St. Hyacinthe, - St. 
John’s, Thetford Mines, Montreal, 
Belleville, St. Catharines, Port Arthur 
and Fort William. Both dairy and 
creamery butter advanced, the former 
from an average of 40-6c. per pound in 
November to 41-7c. in December and 
the latter from 44-9c. per pound in No- 
vember to 46-1c. in December. Cheese 
was slightly higher, averaging 34c. per 
pound. 

Bread declined in New Glasgow, Am- 
herst, and Stratford. Soda biscuits and 
flour showed little change. Tapioca 
advanced from an average of 14-7c. per 
pound in November to 15-1c. in Decem- 
ber. Canned tomatoes, peas, and corn 
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were slightly higher. Beans and onions 
were steady. Potatoes averaged $1.41 
per 90 pounds in December as compared 
with $1.39 in November, and $1.58 in 
October. Evaporated apples were down 
slightly from an average of 18-9c. per 
pound to 18-7c. Prunes were lc. per 
pound lower at 16-9c: Raisins and cur- 
rants also declined slightly, the former 
averaging 18-6c. per pound and the 
latter 21-6c. per pound. Raspberry jam 
showed little change. Canned peaches 
were down from an average of 31-4c. per 
tin in November to 30.8c. in December. 
Granulated sugar showed a general de- 
cline, averaging 12-2c. per pound in No- 
vember and 12c. in December. Coffee 
was down from 54:-5c. per pound to 
53-7c. Cocoa also was slightly lower, 
averaging 27-5c. per pound. Cream of 
tartar declined from 68-5c. per pound to 
66-3c. 

Anthracite coal averaged $18.01 per 
ton in December as compared with 
$17.92 in November. Increases oc- 
curred in Belleville, St. Catharines, and 
Winnipeg. Bituminous coal and hard 
wood were practically unchanged. Soft 
wood, four feet long, averaged $9.46 per 
cord in December and $9.53 in Novem- 
ber. Rent advanced slightly at Orillia. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of the 
statement on price changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued downward. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg 
averaged 934c. per bushel in December 
as compared with 974c. in November. 
American corn at Toronto declined 
from $1.17 per bushel in November to 
89c. in December. Western oats were. 
down from 39c. per bushel to 36#c. 
Rolled oats also were lower at $3 per 
sack. Flour declined 20c. per barrel to 
$6.10. Potatoes at Montreal rose from 
974c. per bag in November to $1.05 
in December. Apples, No. 1 Spy, at 
Toronto, declined from $7-$8 per barrel 
to $6-$7. Oranges also were lower at 
$3 .75-$4.25 per case in December as 
compared with $6.50-$7.50 in Novem- 
ber. Hogs at Toronto continued to de- 
cline, averaging $8.10 per cwt. in De- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Dominion (Average)......... 26-9 | 21-7 | 20-0 | 14-4 | 11-6 17-9 27-0 37°53 42-1 59-6 
Nova Seotia (Average)....... 29-6 | 24-4 | 20-8 | 16-0 | 12-9 16-2 23-8 35-0 44-2 60-8 
1—Sydney..........e..00: 29-5 | 23-1 | 21-3 | 16-4 | 13-8 16-5 25-2 31-2 40-4 58-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-6 | 23-1 | 19-4 | 14-7 | 11-6 12 19-7 35 40-5 63-6 
38—Amberst.......0200020- 23-4 | 22-6 | 16-6 | 14-2 | 12-6 20 21 34-4 38-2 61-7 
WA ET A AX oe ek cts ee ote 32-1 | 24-1 | 24-2 | 16-2 | 13-2 17-7 28 -3 32-1 37-9 56-8 
b—TErure@ aig. . vk. ae Seon 34-2 | 29-2 | 22-3 | 18-7 | 13-2 15 25 42-5 49-2 63-3 
6—P.E.¥.—Charlottet’m. .| 24-8 | 23-3 | 20-4 | 15-7 | 13-4 14-9 a 30-8 35-7 53-7 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-8 | 22-8 | 21-5 | 15-4 | 12-3 15-7 23-1 38-5 41-1 58-4 
7—Moncton............-.- 29-5 | 22-5 | 21 16-01 (12. Al Sh ues ee 25 40 43-3 65 
$=—St Johns oe, Beets 35-7 | 25-3 | 26-4 | 15-7 | 12-9 15-6 27-5 38-2 42-2 61-8 
9—Fredericton............ 30 23-3 |-23-3 | 17-2 | 14-2 15-7 20 33°7 38-7 59-2 
10—Bathurst............... 20 20 15-3 | 12-2 | 10-2 |........ 20 34 40-1 §2-5 
Quebec (Average)............ 22-8 | 20-7 | 19-5 | 13-4] 9-3 14-2 23-9 34-2 36-8 56-7 
T1—Quebe@yc isco tes etree 21-2 | 20-5 | 17-2 | 13-7 8 14-8 24-8 33°3 37-2 56-8 
12—Three Rivers........... 21-9 | 21-4 | 20-6 | 12-9 9-4 16-2 17-5 35 38-3 57-1 
i8—Sherbrooke............ 30-2 | 24-7 | 26-2 | 19-9 | 13-6 14-5 22-5 35-2 36-4 65 
14—Sorel..............2005. 20-2 | 17-5 | 16-3 | 11-2 | 7-5 12 1925. |7248 4 diet. 20e7 [eels ae. 37-5 53-3 
15—St. Hyacinthe..........]...... 19-3 | 16 11 7-1 17-3 22 32:5 35 50 
16—St. John’s...........4.. 22 23-7 | 22 13 OV A Rad aioe ae 31-2 38-2 40 67-5 
17—Thetford Mines......... 17-5 | 18 14 13 11 14 24-5 31 32 45 
18—Montreal............0.. 25-2 | 20-7 | 22-2 | 11-4] 8-4 10-1 26-2 34-4 38 59 
Dg lip col BAU We ot ay a ee cr I ee 24 20-7 | 21-1 | 14-2 | 8-9 14-8 25-4 33-8 36-9 56-8 
Ontario (Average)........... 27-4 | 22-0 | 20-5 | 15-2 | 11-6 19-9 26-9 34-5 38-6 | 9°3 
O—Ottawaccscs cos cene ses 25-6 | 20-7 | 20-7 | 14-4 | 10-1 13-9 26-3 36 40-2 58 
21—Brockville............. 26-7 | 23-3 | 21 13-7 | 8-7 15-7 25 32 36-7 54 
22—Kingston........200800: 24-6 | 20 19-5 | 14 9-9 15-6 23-6 32-5 40-9 54 
23—Belleville.............. 25-3 | 18-6 | 20 14-3 | 9-3 18-3 26-7 38 41 59-6 
24—Peterborough.......... 28-5 | 22-8 | 20-1 | 16 12 20-2 25 36-7 41 55 
25—Oshawa.......+esceeee- 27-8 | 22-8 | 20 13-8 | 12-8 22 28 31-7 36 58 
26—Orillia.......0.ceeeees 24 20 18 14 10-2 18 23 34 37°3 57 
27—Toronto.........0es00.: 28-4 | 20-1 | 21-2 | 15 11-8 19-7 28-1 35-3 39-3 57-2 
28—Niagara Falls.......... 32-5 | 24-6 | 22 15-3 | 10-6 23-6 31 30-1 33 58-°2 
29—St. Catharines..........| 25-2 | 21 21 14-2 | 11-1 21 30 32-9 34-7 57-7 
80—Hamilton..........e00. 31-8 | 24-5 | 24-2 | 18-3 | 13 21-8 27-6 34-1 39-3 57-6 
31—Brantford............+-} 27-8 | 22 19-3 | 14 10-6 20-5 25-5 32-9 35-7 57 
Ble GElte Selinees: sisi acl s mers 28-2 | 22-7 | 20 15-2 | 12-4 24-5 28-3 33-6 37-3 56-8 
88—Guelph..........eeeee8. 26-2 | 20:7 | 19-5 | 15-2 | 13 20 25 31-6 36-7 54-4 
84— Kitchener...........2.. 28-5 | 26 20-3 | 18 14 24-2 26-6 31-2 35-6 55-5 
385—Woodstock............. 26-6 | 20 21-3 | 14-4 | 11-9 17-3 24-8 33 36-5 54-3 
86—Stratford...........006- 27-5 | 25-7 | 21 17-5 | 13-6 20 26-2 37-1 41-5 57-8 
87—London.........-2. «..| 27-5 | 22-8 | 22 15-4 | 10-4 20-3 28-1 34-4 38 59-4 
88—St. Thomas............ 24-3 | 19-1 | 18-1 | 13-3 | 10-7 19-2 26 33 36-6 56-1 
39—Chatham.............. 28-4 | 23 21-1 | 16-5 | 12 21 25-2 33-9 37-8 59 
40—Windsor............00.. 25 18-5 | 19-7 | 13-1 | 10-5 22-1 29 34 37 56-6 
41—Owen Sound............ 25 20 20 16-7 | 13-3 21 27-5 32-6 35-3 53-1 
42-—Cobaltcch.. ssaskenee® 30 26-5 | 25 16 14 20-3 27-5 35- 38-8 60 
43—Timmins...........0..- 26-6 | 21-6 | 20 16-3 | 11-2 22-3 2G, 36- 41-5 54-3 
44—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28-3 | 25 22-5 | 17 12 19 25 36- 39-8 56°2 
45—Port Arthur............ 32-4 | 22-3 | 18-5 | 14-8 | 11-5 17-6 30 41- 49-4 68-6 
46—Fort William........... 28 20-4 | 16-6 } 14 11-5 17-7 26-2 40- 45-2 63-3 
Manitoba (Average)......... 23-4 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 10-8 | 8-0 13-5 24-9 37: 42-5 60-¢ 
47—Winnipeg..........000.. 24 16-4 | 16-5 | 10-1 7:6 13 25-5 37> 42-2 57-4 
48—Brandon............... 22-2 | 16-9 | 14-9 | 11-5 8-3 14 24-3 38 42-8 62-8 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 26-0 | 19-5 | 16-7 | 11-4 | 8-4 14-5 27-4 47> 54-0 Gi-F 
49—Regina................- 26-9 | 18-6 | 17-4] 11-1] 9-3 14:3 29-7 43. 55-5 66-5 
50—Prince Albert.......... 25 20 15 10 8 12-5 23 50 53-3 55 
51—Saskatoon.............. 23°3 | 17-7 | 15-8 | 12-1] 8-2 14-6 29 43 - 48 56-2 
52—Moose Jaw............. 28-7 | 21-5 | 18-5 | 12-4 8-2 16-5 2 51- 59-1 68-8 
Alberta (Average)............ 22-9 | 17-0 | 15-7 | 10-5 | 7-8 13-3 29-8 42. 48-5 59-7 
58—Medicine Hat.......... 25 17-6 | 16-5 | 11-2 7:5 14-2 31:7 46- 50-9 63-6 
54—Edmonton............. 22-9 | 16-1 | 16-8 9-7 7°8 14-5 30-1 41- 48-6 58°@ 
b5—Caleoary) 4302. lees 20°3 | 15-3 | 14-2 9-7 7:8 11-8 28-4 43- 49-6 58-9 
56—Lethbridge............. 23-5 | 19 15-2 | 11-3)| 7-9 12-5 28-8 39- 44-7 57-8 
British Columbia (Average)| 30-5 | 23-9] 22-41 15-6] 13-8 22-2 34-7 46- 53-3 65-2 
i#-Hermie in... ohert toe 27 22-7 | 22 14-6 | 10-8 16-6 38 45 58) 65 
58—Nelson........ceeceeees 28-6 | 24 21-3 | 13-9 | 9-6 20 35 50 56-2 64 
59— Trail tsb ae 32 25 21-3 | 17-5 | 14-2 24 35 51: 57-9 67°5 
60—New Westminster...... 35 25 25 20 13-5 25 B0eys| eee oe 43 48-4 64 
61—Vancouver............. 29-5 | 22-7 | 20-2 13 | 12-6 22-1 35°7 44. 48-1 62-7 
62— Victoria... enh. . fore - 28-1 | 20-3 | 20-8 | 13-7 | 13-1 21-8 33°5 42. 47-6 64-4 
63—Nanaimo.............-. 32-4 | 25 23-2 | 16-9 | 15 28-4 35-6 45- 49-3 64 
64—Prince Rupert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 | 25 15-5 | 13-7 20 87°5 5i- 57-5 70 








a. Prices per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢. per quart. ec, Nineteen cents for non-pasteurize d, 
guaranteed pure. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1923. 
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. ] 
16-6 | 16 26-7 | 23 52-64 48-101 1 40 47-7 2 
47-6 | + 19-3 | 6.24-6 | 4.28 49-7 | 48 42-6} 48-4 3 
47-1.145-15 93-3 | €.23-8 | -68-2.| 50 013-3 | * 39-8:). 4%-% 4 
18-4} 18-2] 28-6] 25 55 50 11 43-8 | 49-5 5 
15-1] 19 37-5 | 23-6| 40-9| 33-2] 9-10} 35-6] 42-4 6 
18-0] 17-1] 30-6] 240] 54-9} 47-9| 12-3] 43-9] 47-6 
18-8} 18 30-9 | © 233°] . 53-3 | 50 11-13... 473; s a 
47-3 D§.43°9 0 E-S8-2 | 4 61 47-1 | 13 43-6} 47-8 8 
17-8 |e 18-8 Pesee-3 | 88-7 FSBO | BED T 12 47-2 | 49 9 
18-2} 18 96:7 | 25 45 Avert. 12 97.5.) 45-10 
91-2| 20-3] 28-6] 22-6] 58-6] 44-5] 11-2] 40-9] 43-4 
91 33-1 | «23-7 } + 59-9 | 48-9] 14 30-5 | 42-3 11 
17-5 | 27-9] 23-7| 66-1]: 45-8| 13 43 44 12 
92-8 | 23-21 32-9] 22-9] 59-1} 47 all-1| 41-2} 45-7 13 
DR aed ae Pe ee ER ee 96:8 | 21-8| 52-4] 40-7 ao fe ebeaea4 
et. SO ee eas a BOG ee 18-5 20-4 66-2 47-5 ee Cees eT ae a 
rk ae ee ee Sa oe Ce Bi ee: al ee 42 45 16 
Pk PS he 93:6 | 22-6) 49 40-3 | 11 40-6 | 43-7 12 
92 35-3| 22-1] 57-9| 42-2] 14 41-3} 43-3 18 
20 30:-9| 24-2] 59-5] 42-2] 11 38-7 | 43-6 19 
4} 19-5} 33-8} 22-6] 64-8] 47-9] 12-3| 42-4] 45-5 
a1 > 47:8 § <.87-S b *.98-7 1. 70 48-9] 11 41-6 | 45-5 20° 
34. 20 95-3} 22-5} 58-3] 47-5] 10-11] 36 | 42-5 21 
2| 18-6} 32-6} 22 64 45-5 | 1 39 | 42-5 23 
22-5 | 25-5| 22-4] 66 46-3| all 44-5} 44-5 23. 
99-8 | 26-:8| 23-2] 65-7] 45-7] 10 40-6 | 43-2 24 
18-5} 35-8] 923 65 46-9 | 13 45 45-3 25 
17-6} 8-1} 23 55 47-3 |10-11-5 | 39-8 | 44-2 26 
BE 17-44» 86-1 92°66 67-8 | 41-2} a13-3| 42 46-1 27 
9} 19-8] 40-6] 21-8} 61-5] 46-5] 12 43-3} 48 28 
71! 16-7) 36-2} 22-11 60-6} 46-5} 13 42 | 44-6 29 
17-8} 43 23 68-2 | 5%-6| 13 42-1} 46-4 30 
16-4| 32 99-1} 57-2| 46-9| 11 43-1) 45 33 
21-4| 28-4} 22-2] 63-7] 45 al1l-R}| 41-6 | 45-5 32 
the iet §..24-7 4. 2 65-6 | 49-5] 10-11] 43 46-6 33 
20 99-5 | 21-5} 65-8| 51-6] all-8| 44-4] 45-7 34 
3h 21-2 - 30 91-1] 57-1] 46 10 40-5 | 438-6 35 
6+ 19-2} 31-1] 21-6} 64-7} 43-2] 12 41-2} 46-6 36 
19-6} 36-5} 21-4] 67-1] 52-6] 11 42-7} 45-5 37 
90:3 | 21-5] 40-3] 23-3] 60 51 12 44-8} 45-7 38 
20-6 | 23 32-1 | 23 56-4 | 48-6| 12 44-9 | 45-7 39 
20-8 | 39-4] 22-3} 68-3} 50-8] 15 46-8 | 46-8 40 
17-5 | 16-8] 26-7] 22-3] -51-2} 46-6] all 40-1; 42 42 
on-1 | . 19-3 | 24-6 £247 0. 47-2 — 455 | clB Loe. 47-2 42 
19-3} 21-6} 32 29 56-2 | 50 20 48 49-2 43 
92:1} 20:5] 44 99-8! 71-1] 46 13 38-3 | 46-2 44 
91-8 | 17-2} 40-4] 25 56-4 | 50 BPs (edeset al 46-7 45 
90-3 | 19-5 | 43-3 | - 23 57-7 | 48-1] al4-3] 45 47-1 46 
99.0] 17-4| 39-7] 22-6] 59-3| 41-3] 11-0] 38-0) 45-4 
91:9} 16:6] 37:4) 22:4, 68-5) - 30-5) 12 37-9 | 45-6 47 
18-2} 41-9] 22-7] 50 43 10 38 45-2 48 
21-8 | 21-3 | 33-1 | 23-4| 53-2] 42-5] 12-8] 38-7] 45-2 
91-7| 29-9] 21-8] 60 vee sear. 39-2 | 45-6 49 
99-5 | 20 29-2 | 25 45 40 11 37-5! 45 50 
20 34:9 | 99-5 . 54-7} 41-41 12 37.21 43 5 
Pee Bl Sec Boe ee, 93-3 | 39-1| 24-1] 53 44-6 | 15 40:7 | 47 52 
93.9 | 22.2|/ 36-9] 22-6] 61-81 46-3] 11-0] 39-1] 47-8 
93.5 | 3741 |) 24-5.) - 65 50 11 38-7} 46-9 53 
99-4] 92 34-4 | ? 91-8 | - G31 44-7 | all-1| 38-5} 47-9 54 
93-3 | 20-8] 42-2| 21-6] 62-5] 43-7] 10 39 48-5 55 
54-8 ) 99:3 38-9 99:5 | B67) 46-7 E12 40 48 56 
94-8 | 22-6] 35-41 23-7] 66-6] 59-6] 14-2] 43-9} 49-7 
97-5 | 24-3] 39-2] 95 68 53-3 15 40 50-5 57 
26-6 | 25 36-6 | 26:6| 61-2} 53 al7 45 | 50-6 58 
25 31-2 | 926-4] 70-6] 80 15 40 46-3 59 
91-2 | 22 35-6 | 22 59 50 10 41-5} 48-6 60 
21-2| 19-2| 37-7| 22-1] 65:7] 46-3} all-1| 40-4] 47-8 62 
19-5 } 38:9 | . 91-5 | 67-8} > 51 al12-5 | 46-1] 50-9 62 
92-5 | 20-8] 40-3| 23 67-40 Sea f * 13 48-3 | 61-5 63 
25 oa.7 f 93-3 |, 23 50 20 50 | 51-7 64 
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Canned Vegetables 








2 d 
a es] 4 =] mn “ 
o e ye pirat a ~ T; 
Bis a | #3 aie - : B.S cy 3 
eee Bo 84 tae Beles ey ee ay (oie We Ban fe See 
Locality ap 2. 8 ok Se 4S s i L a5 = 
2 4 ae oS) AS on 3 Pre) ee 3 2a 
ed Bo | ee | Oe ee ee eB Pe ase | ee) ee 
so | 2 | 88 | 8B | 82 | se | & | BE | Be | 82 | Bs 
> O | sae eet ee ee ee ee Pn ee 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 28-2 30-4 6-7 17-6 4-3 5°53 10-4 15-1 18-2 17-9 16-6 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 32-8 33-6 7:4 17-5 4-8 5°8 10-0 16-3 20-1 19-0 18-1 
1—Sydney ee. 2 Be 30 34-1 8 17-9 5-2 6 9-8 16-8 20-1 19-5 19 
2—New Glasgow......... 41 84-2 7°3 17-1 4-7 5-5 10-1 15-6 20 29 18-6 
S- Amherst. ).\05.40.59 | cn ee 31-7 7°3 17-9 4-8 6-5 10 14-3 20:3 19-2 16-7 
A-— Halifax Gs bonne. 30 32-8 7:3 16-4 4-7 5:3 9°6 19 20 18-3 17-8 
S—Pruro kee es 30 35 7-3 18 4-8 5-7 10-6 16 20 19-2 18-6 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottet?n.|........ 30 6-7 18 4-3 5 10-1 16-5 18 15-9 16 
New Brunswick (Average)| 26-5 35°4 8-0 17-8 4-8 5-6 10-8 16-2 18-4 18-2 16-8 
d= MOnCtOn es: 1 eee en eae 87°5 |17-3-8-7 18-7 4-9 6-1 12-4 16-7 18-8 19-2 18-7 
Sr-sb. JOHN TAs sobs 6 27 33°7 8 19-2 4-6 6-2 10-4 16 17-3 18-2 15-9 
9—Fredericton........... 26 35-4 8 16:5 4-5 5-5 10-2 17-2 18-3 16-5 16-5 
10—Bathirstiq. 0.03.653 | eee 35 8 16-7 5-1 4-7 10 15 19-3 19 16 
Quebee (Average).......... 20-0 30-9 6-2 17-$ 4-6 6-1 9-5 15-4 17-2 18-1 15-9 
MODOC Ios Ts. een 30 31-3 7°5 17 4-3 5:8 10-4 15-9 18-1 18-5 15-7 
12—T'hree Rivers......... 27-5 29-8 6 18-5 4-5 5-7 9-4 16 17-9 20-9 15-4 
18—Sherbrooke........... 29-5 33°2 7:3 18-5 4-4 6-1 10-1 16-2 18-1 19-2 15-9 
B4-—Sorelis yc cwik ote es ous 25 28-1 5:3 18-2 4:3 7-2 8-8 14-2 16-3 18-5 15-5 
15—St. Hyacinthe,...:... 24 32 5-3 17°8 4-4 6-7 9-6 at 18 20-7 17 
16-—=St.-dohn’s: -/.2.. 043. 30 32-7 5:3 17-7 4-8 5-7 10-2 16-5 15-5 17-3 16 
17—Thetford Mines....... 23-5 28-2 6 17-4 4-8 6-4 8-7 14 17-9 15-4 16-6 
18—Montreal.............. 26 32-8 | 6-7-7 18 4-6 5-3 10-2 14-8 17-4 16-7 15-6 
LOSS SETU LL Lae tee ain, Res. S 27°38 30-2 6 17-8 4-9 5:8 8-3 14-4 15-8 15-9 15 
Ontario (Average).......... 27-0 33-0 6-3 17-1 4-0 5-1 11-0 15-4 17-7 16-5 15-6 
20—-Ottawa: wets nb 28:3 33 6-7 17-2 4-8 5-5 10-4 15-6 17-4 16-5 15-5 
21—Brockville............ 26-8 29-3 6 16-7 4-1 4-6 9-9 14 16-5 14-5 14 
22—Kaneston-..2.5)..08 0. 25 31-6 6 15-4 4-3 4-8 9-6 14-7 16-5 15 14-9 
23—Belleville............. 27 32-2 5-3 16-8 4-2 4-5 10-8 16-6 16-6 15-4 15 
24—Peterborough......... 26 33°3 6-7 18 3:5 4-8 10-9 14-9 18-3 | - 17-8 15-3 
25—Oshawa......:........ 28 34 6 16-5 4-0 5-0 11-4 16-7 16:5 17 15-2 
ZO Oruliawtver ooh ar ik ws 26-1 32-7 6 17 3:9 4-9 10-6 15-6 18-1 17-1 15-3 
Di OrOntOwy «420 ree. 26-1 33-7 6 17-5 4-1 5-5 10-9 14-8 LW fc ag  o) ac 15-3 
28—Niagara Falls......... 28-5 32-4 6-7 17 3:9 4-8 11-2 16-5 18-4 17-6 15-8 
29—St. Catharines........ 25-5 31-4 6-7 15-4 4-1 4-9 11-8 15 18-4 15-8 14-8 
30—Hamilton............. 26-1 34-2 5-3 17-1 3-7 5-1 10-7 14-7 17-3 16-3 15-6 
31—Brantford.....2.,.5)%.. 24-5 32-9 6 17-3 3°6 4-9 12-5 15-6 17-6 15-9 15-4 
92— Galt, peso. Le. 28-3 32-2 6-7 17-6 3°8 5-1 11-2 16 17-4 17 15-4 
33—Guelph. oe). oN eS. 26-2 83-5 6 16-4 3-8 5-1 11-7 14-5 17-4 15-9 16-4 
34—Kitchener............. 25 34-5 6 17-5 3-5 5 12-5 16-1 13 16-4 15-8 
35—Woodstock............ 26 31-2 6 17-1 3:7 4-9 10-8 16 16-4 15-5 15-2 
36-—olratiord....0.....5.. 28-3 82-3 5-6 17 3°8 5-2 12 14-3 18-2 16-3 16-2 
Bi WONGOM Meee os a ew a 26-3 33-6 6 17 3:9 5s 10-6 14-3 17-3 16-9 16-1 
388—St. Thomas........... 27-6 32-9 6 17-5 4-0 5-1 11-5 14-2 18-3 Wes 16-4 
39—Chatham........ 28-4 32-9 6-7 15-9 3-9 5-3 10-5 15-7 17-5 16-5 15 
40—Windsor.............. 30:4 30-3 6-7 17 3°8 5 10 14-6 18 15-4 14-6 
41—Owen Sound.......... 25 31-1 5-3 1s 3°8 4-4 10-2 14-2 16-5 15-3 15-4 
40—WODalt oie ed. sa he 29 36-3 7-4 18-7 4-5 6-6 12-2; 14-5 18 18-7 16-9 
43—Timmins............. 25-2 34 8-7 16 4-8 4-6 10-1 18 19-7 19 17-2 
44—Sault Ste. Marie...... 25-2 39-2 6-7 17 4-3 5-6 11-4 17-3 17-2 16-6 15-9 
45 PoOrisArenur,-. 2 eos. 30 33-1 6-7 19-5 4-3 5-3 10-8 14-7 18-8 18 16 
46—Fort William.......... 30 32-5 6:7 18 . 4-4 5 10-4 15-4 19-1 18 17-2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 27-8 32-8 5-9 19-0 4-3 5-2 11-6 15-6 20-2 19-7 18-5 
47—Winnipeg.............. 27-5 32-8 6 19 4-2 5-4 11-1 14-9 19-6 18-7 17-8 
48—Brandon.............. 28 32-7 Oe 1 |Piaceme 4-4 4-9 12-1 16-2 20-7 20-6 19-2 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 27-5 36-0 6-7 17-6 4-1 5-7 10-8 14-2 29-0 20-4 19-2 
ASCO UN Me Occ: Torts Ciicai  uithere Aeoe es ae 32-7 7-2 17 4-1 5 10-2 14-4 19-7 18-9 17-4 
50—Prince Albert......... 30 40 6-7 14 3-9 5-8 10-6 15 21-2 22-5 20-6 
51—Saskatoon............ 25 35°5 6-7 19-3 4-1 6-2 11 14-6 20 20 20°6 
52—Moose Jaw............|....--5- 35-6 6 20 4-4 5-8 11-5 12-9 19-2 20 18-2 
Alberta (Average).......... 31-7 36-0 7-1 17-4 4-0 5-6 10-90 14-4 18-6 19-6 18-0 
53—Medicine Hat......... 35 37:9 |5-7-6-2 17-9 4-0 6-2 9-7 13-7 18-9 21-6 17-5 
DA—WOMOntON cod. os fests. [eee be 34-2 7-2 16-5 4-1 5 9-2 13-8 18-6 18-7 18-5 
Bd —Caleary csoais cscs cccas 80 36-9 7-2 19-6 4-0 5-5 10-6 14-4 18-4 19-2 19-4 
56—Lethbridge........... 30 35 8 15-7 4-0 5-6 10-3 15-5 18-3 18-8 16-5 
British Columbia (Average)| 31-0 34-8 7-4 19-2 4-2 5-9 9-6 12-7 18-1 18-9 17-7 
§7-—Mermiey icc ass eeec. 83°7 aie 7-7 16 4-4 5-7 11-3 14-2 19-2 19-2 20 
58—Nelson..... .......... 82-5 35 8-3 17 4-3 5-8 10 13-7 17-3 20 17-5 
HOS Eralletancnaceuil inn arec! 30 35) 7-7 18 3:9 5-2 10 13-2 15 18-2 18-2 
60—New Westminster..... 28-2 33°3 8-3 22-1 4-2 5-2 8-1 10-9 17-2 19-3 15-4 
61—Vancouver............ 28-5 33-1 6-6-7 20-8 4-3 5-5 8-6 11-5 17-7 18-4 16-6 
62——Victorian ss fee cess: 29-4 33-6 7-4 19 4-2 toy) 8-6 11-2 18-3 17-8 16:3 
Go—NAnaIMOsied dos aes, cileeoaee oe 36°7 7-4 20-6 4-2 6-5 10-1 11-9 18-9 18-3 17:5 
64—Prince Rupert......... 35 35 8-3 20 4-4 8 10 15 21 20 20 
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Potatoes Apples 
£ ~2 : g dos He) me n 
4 is oa ~ 3 Ord oon) o 
a | Bs a ee |e | ae 5 ae ote > A A 
a > = ng Bo o 2 dg a as s8 Stor ee 
He De . ° oe) oh QS, ~ oa a0 : 2S es 
38, 2 2 2 Ses as ae a ee BO i re Eo 
- FO ao 3 Spe a 22s ee gol) a om a 
3 Bo ao. S pa ci o0 oN) ae. bene a pi qn fey ie 
aan Boje! QD ty Bert she 29 is ty A Hoh Bo 
oOo qo i B aS) S & oe BG 3 as at oH oO oe 
ee) oe 04 AY ae ae i pee be et Aa ON > te oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-7 6-0 | 1-412 28-4 26-4 18-7 16-9 18-6 21-6 981 39-8 -818 49-8 
8-8 5-5 | 1-406 27-4 25-1 18-6 17-6 19-4 22-4 1-021 31-8 -910 51-1 
9-4 6-2 1-72 OC Nite ae cea 19-5 19-3 20-6 25 1-11 30-7 5 1} haa ras ct ti 
8-8 5 1-46 28-1 We 18 18-1 19 22 1-05 31-1 823 53-3 
8-6 5-4] 1-11 20-7 30 20 17 19-7 24 90 31-7 1-00 45 
9 5-5 1-39 30 26-2 18 17 18-4 20-1 967 32:5 ‘S172 o ee Pre 
8 5-5 1-35 25 22, 17-5 16-6 19-5 22-6 1-08 33 90 55 
8-2 5-8 97 18-3 17-2 20 17 18-4 22-4 1-05 28-9 86 61-7 
9-4 5:9 | 1-388 29-8 30-1 17-9 19-4 18-6 22-1 1-016 31-8 +893 48-1 
8-8 5-2 1-31 27 Zod Ue Mette oc ot 20-7 22-5 1-12 30 °85 50 
10-9 5-8 | 1-80 33°4 31-7 18 20 17 19-8 90 oe sO une re 
9-7 6 1-19 30°3 31-9 17-7 17-7 17-2 22-7 925 28-9 +82 44-3 
8 6-7 | 1-25 PA SOR el | RA anit 18 19 19-3 23-5 1-12 36-2 1-00 50 
8-3 6-6 | 1-275 25-5 31-3 18-3 17-2 20-1 22°8 1-058 31-5 +933 49-2 
8-9 7-1 1-04 22-1 30 21 17-4 19-5 21-3 1-07 33-9 - 887 46-9 
7-9 7-4] 1-14 26-2 “28-7 18-2 17-2 22-9 22-5 1-10 26-2 - 867 47-1 
8-3 7-1 1-42 25 28-6 19-3 18-5 18-4 25 1-00 35:7 837 50 
7:7 7:3 867 1 OVE eh | As cece 16-7 17-7 21 26:7 1-06 28-3 95 44 
8 5 1-16 ON eae | ie 15 16-7 21 20 1-10 35 1-25 45 
8 7:5 1-65 31-7 35 19 -='15 20 25 1-00 32-5 1-00 47-5 
7°4 6-6 | 1-16 DO Gilets oo 19-6 19-7 20 22 1-12 35 1-00 50 
8-9 5-3 1-47 28-8 34-8 17-9 15-9 19-4 21-2 1-10 27-3 °772 47-5 
9-2 6-3 1-57 32-8 30-9 17-7 16°9 18-4 21-4 -975 29-2 83 46-9 
8-9 6-4 | 1-469 30-1 25-0 16-9 16-8 18-0 20-2 955 28-5 “459 45-7 
9-2 6 1-61 33°4 31 18-3 17-2 17-2 21-9 974 30-1 °735 47°2 
8-1 5-7 | 1-57 30 18-3 20 16-3 17-8 21-5 87 30-8 -743 44-5 
7°9 5-8 1-67 33-5 22-2 15 16-2 18 18-9 942 26-6 -766 46-4 
8-6 6-1 1-60 31 19-60, one te 15-8 17-8 20-2 87 25-2 683 43-8 
9-3 6-5 | 1-46 26-8 22-2 12-7 15-1 16-5 18-8 | 933 26-4 743 42-8 
8-8 7:3 1-54 35 25 16-5 17-7 18 20 95 27-5 693 46 
8-7 6-6 | 1-25 25 POAC Yr | SR sta eR 15-3 17-1 20-1 985 26-3 746 49-6 
8) 6 1-50 29-5 26-8 16-6 15-2 18-2 19-4 881 26-7 ‘71 45-4 
9-6 7-5 f 174 31-7 Sai e heer 17 18-2 18-5 1-04 29-6 864 46-6 
9-1 7-1 1-85 35-9 SAAT A | Si i ore bal 16-7 18-8 19-8 931 27-8 744 44-8 
9-2 6:6 | 1-43 31-6 17-5 18 15-5 17-1 18-5 915 24-3 +736 41-4 
8-7 6-1 1-23 24-5 i Li | Seda eae a 15-9 16-6 18-5 892 24-8 “741 44-3 
8-9 6-1 1-15 25 PAU ie | Bee easier 15-8 17-2 19-1 922 24-3 °724 44.] 
8-1 6-2} 1-29 29 20 12 16-3 17-6 18-8 876 28 -702 44-8 
8-9 5-9 1°31 27 YAGI || Mo cone ae 17-2 17-7 20-8 88 30-4 °792 43-5 
8-9 6-7 | 1-19 24-5 5 SECM | Hee mien 17-6 16-2 19 906 25:7 -718 43-7 
8-9 6-8 | 1-43 30-5 Toate 18 18-2 19-2 97 29-8 -749 43-8 
8-5 6-4] 1-26 25-7 aA | BO ceca cea 16-8 ily? 19-1 974 29-2 +672 46 
9°5 6-7 | 1-41 28 20 Cele tnar « 18-1 18-3 19 1-01 29 -782 45-2 
9 5 1-64 32-5 1 ting | ote oe - 17-8 17-4 19-2 973 33 *787 43-7 
8-9 6-1 1-45 27-1 27-5 16-5 16-8 17-2 20-4 99 30-1 835 47-2 
8-9 4-9 1-23 25 AGelviltea chest: 15-4 15-4 18-6 885 Dak -778 44-6 
10 7-4) 1-79 41-7 40 20-2 21-6 23-8 26 1-07 28-3 *875 51-7 
8-7 6-9 | 2-06 46-2 50 17-5 14-6 19-5 18 1-05 28-3 -75 48-3 
9-5 6 | 1-45 31-3 34 19-3 16-3 20-1 23-1 1-03 32 °795 46-1 
9-5 6-7 1-238 25 33 16 18-6 19 23 1-01 33 +821 45 
9-2 6-6 1-33 27-1 35-1 18 17-9 19-3 25-6 1-06 35-5 +805 53-3 
9-5 5-1] 1-558 29 Suilltaadce 15-7 18-5 19-4 22-7 944 31-6 769 49-9 
9 5-1 1-51 QO Di hclecciestere 3 16-4 16:9 17-5 20-4 926 28-1 70 47-3 
10 5 1-606 SO aah to. sens 15 20 21-2 25 962 35 837 52-5 
8-7 5-8 | 1-233 YA SOE SI aes 8 Bee 20-3 16-5 19-6 23-3 960 34-3 784 55-3 
8-6 5-2 | 1-40 Slide lista hs 2 18-3 15-2 17-4 23-2 936 32-8 76 55-8 
9-1 7-1 1-05 WaT | ee ee 23-3 18-3 20-7 24-2 975 37-5 787 51-2 
8-7 5-6 1-14 26-2 25 22 16-9 18-9 22-7 992 33-1 834 58-1 
8-5 5-4 1-34 26th aos ot 17-5 15-5 21-2 23-1 936 SBia/( 756 56 
8-2 5-0] 1-079 VR An |e meas 21-7 16-0 19-2 23-0 $52 33-1 800 57-4 
7-8 4-9 1-162 PTH |S oa eas 21:2 15:8 19-3 21-8 975 31-7 858 58-3 
8-3 5-2 825 Teds ess 18-2 15-8 18-9 24 905 33-6 779 56-9 
8-5 4-7 | 1-30 D5 Wetec msc ee 22-3 16-6 20 22-9 986 35-7 782 59-2 
8-1 5-2 1-03 PDA 3 | ee ees 25 15-7 18-7 23-4 94 31-5 78 55 
8-0 5-5 | 1-668 5 +S jal [Ea 21-3 15-6 17-5 21-9 963 34-0 -EBt 58-4 
7-5 7 Oso 90 A Rae | a eer ae 20 16-7 19-2 25 1-03 Soro - 867 66-7 
8-1 5 1-80 BO.) tetas en 2a 16-2 15-5 23-5 1-00 35 80 55 
8-1 5-7 1-60 32-5 40 22-5 15-6 17 22 1-00 35 80 60 
7-7 5-2 1-51 6 ae |e ees 17:6 16-2 18-6 20-2 88 37-5 842 59 
7°3 4-6 1-48 DO e 0 eee Peas 19-2 16-6 16-8 21-1 90 31-8 * 808 57-5 
7:7 4-7 1-72 oS Bal 2 Sar Ga 23-3 15-1 15 20-1 929 31-2 +74 52-5 
8-2 6-1 1-78 Su O Weekes 20. « 22-5 13-2 17-6 20-6 -966 35-6 831 59 
9 Batt Lay Bb sisi spose cH Bas tess 20 15 20 22-5 1-00 32°5 -90 57-5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Locality 





Dominion (Average)........ 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 
1—“Syoney... toate< + a-- - 
9—New Glasgow......... 
B—Am herstieen st a Saree 2 
@—“Poalifaxs.: Gosedenn duns 
B— Prune: . essere hese 


6—P.E.1.—Charilotte’tn. 


New Brunswick (Average) 
¥—Moncton..s:5....465.- 
ets lations. couseaaouc 
Q—Fredericton..........- 

10—Bathurstwete. os .ckes 

Quebee (Average)........-. 

4£1—Quebec 
49—Three Rivers......... 
13—Sherbrooke........... 
Ba Sorel is its Sele ce gan 
{5—St. Hyacinthe........ 
1B Ste Tohn sae, g.0-00-40 
17—Thetford Mines....... 
18—“Montreal. 45... <2... 


OD WKAR EStOU veeincs 60% - dei 
93 Belleville. 2... <0.5-- 
94—Peterborough......... 
29h (Sha Wa ites mg 
DOAN eles Rhos overex 
DYE MOTOUCO setts ile ies 
298—Niagara Falls......... 
99—St. Catharines........ 
30—Hamilton............. 
S1—Brantionade« 60s 
SUPA GEN Rac: 5 So eA Toe 
ee==Gueipiase. 0... ss - 
34—Kitchener............. 
35—Woodstock...........- 
38 —Stratiordss.....-:t-.- 
27 EON OMT aetna o1e.3 Ac se 


SECO hathatce. sos | aes 
AD—WiINGSOF.no.- 62s ters 
41—Owen Sound.......... 
AOS GHAltA aaccmece. Sane 
APES Uback olka eee Oe 
44—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
45-— Port Arthur...2...5 30+ 
46—Fort William.......... 
Manitoba (Average)........ 
AFT—WiIDDIPCL. ..+- 26.050. 
428— Brandon dene. eco 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 
49—Regina............--.- 
50—Prince Albert......... 
51—Saskatoon............ 
52—Moose Jaw.......-..-- 
Alberta (Average).......... 
58—Medicine Hat......... 
54—Edmonton............ 


CPLA i gal I Pepe mene Scien 
60—New Westminster.... 
61—Vancouver............ 
62—Victoria...........2-- 
63—Nanaimo............. 
64—Prince Rupert......... 


a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
5e. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Small bar at 5c. 

















Cocoa, pure, 
unsweetened, 
per 4 lb. tin 


Vinegar, spirit, 
XXX, per quart 


Salt, fine, in bags, 


per lb. 


black, ground, 


Pepper, pure, 
per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 


per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 


per lb. 


laundry, 
d, per bar 


em eee Yn fa | a fe | re | me | ES 


Sugar 
iva) Mm 
Be Re 
® gy ty 
Sh) ee 
‘ao | B58 
eis a es 
i: oO ir 5 
cents cents 
12-6 11-6 
12:3 41-6 
13-1 12-3 
12-2 11-7 
12-3 11-3 
11-7 11-1 
12-4 11-4 
11-9 11-1 
12-1 11-4 
12-1 11-3 
12-2 11-4 
12-3 11-8 
11-7 11-2 
11-6 11-0 
11-6 10-8 
11-9 11-2 
11-7 11-2 
11-4 10-9 
11-8 11-1 
11-2 11 
12 11-4 
11-3 10-9 
11-6 10-9 
11-9 11-6 
11-5 11 
12 11-7 
11-6 11-2 
11-6 11-3 
11-6 11-2 
12 11-7 
11-9 11-9 
11-6 11-2 
12 11-7 
12-1 11-8 
11-7 11-3 
12 11-7 
11-6 11-1 
11-8 11-3 
12 12 
12-1 11-6 
12-2 12 
11-8 11-5 
12-2 11-8 
11-9 11-5 
11-4 11-1 
11-8 11-4 
12-6 12 
12-4 12 
12-3 12-1 
12-7 12-2 
12-2 12 
12-8 12-5 
12-4 11-8 
13°2 13-1 
12-7 12-2 
12-2 11-9 
12-5 12-2 
12-7 12 
13-4 12-6 
12-6 12-1 
12-4 11-8 
12-4 11-8 
12-8 12-2 
12-7 12-4 
11-9 41-3 
13-1 12-2 
12-5 12 
11-7 11 
11-3 11-1 
11-4 11 
li 10-7 
11-8 11-3 
12 11-2 


ou 
ow 
OPE PPL HK Phe Poise ATOR WOIS 


cS 
for) 
ee worn >= oven > 


$20: others $45-$60. {For new tenants $30-$35 and $20 to $25. 


OS Re 0109 NE he 
He Oost CO COG 


J 
Wp De SS eR 09 09 69 C9 09 C9 HE HE 09 09 09 09 09 09 09 09 09 09 09 Re 09 09 69 G9 G9 HE C9 C0 HE 09 9 09 C9 HD G9 He Hm CO HE C0 08 CO He He 02 Hm 
OW WReWW WWE WWAINWWD ROO SH OIOIO DO RAT OIG CONIA CO COCOSI =O NIG OO CO CONNIWMAIWTNP De WOnwowect BAS 


secesoee 
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. ° . or 
y~I“TSO om “i OU met Co H> S&S DO CO DD 


_ 
So 
et CO 9 RCO OO AT GO CO OD Ht OD LD GTS CO 00 G1 CO GD et Ct = 00 CD oO nO = NO DY SH WOEwe 


Co nONG We 


SO ANUID SL WUMSHARAADADUSASAHOWOEAAG HVROwWR TI CoD meee COLI COG mt =D 


=] 


COINS OE Woo 


ony ac 


— 


Bosses 


c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite 


*The higher price for Welsh coal.**New 


° 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1923—( Concluded). 
Coal Wood Rent 
A 3 he | a 
& fy i=] 3 = 1 © . are (=| 
$ g % 5 8 a o & es: 8 | a8 (od8- [eS 8°o8 
a S) oe] sa dDecy > dig 3 ad ay ee ee 
88 Ag Sk 2s 6 29 See |o_| $8) Sa |ECSEaa 
ES eS 8 ce! =s 23 aes S68] a] 8e9sSs |Seacsh 
~ oe ° O Nae Q a 
roll St Be ewe ~~ h ~ we = oe a= |2s| 53888 ESES ag 
es 23 ao aBO = S89 mm. D Salas | xSees lxoogeo 
< ra = tr = mao am a? soe ~ w i po to a OPPs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ c. | ¢. $ $ 
18-688 41-443 12-687 14-814 9-463 11-647 10-441 | 30-2 | 14-5 27-671 19-484 
18-750 9-340 9-400 10-690 7-200 7-750 9-143 | 31-0 | 15-0 22-300 15-200 
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g. Higher price for semi-anthracite. 
See as high as $40 per month. 





f. Poplar, ete. 








s. Vinegar sold extensive 





h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 
ly in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. {Mining company houses 
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cember as compared with $8.40 in 
November. About the end of Decem- 
ber, however, prices rose to $8.53 per 
ewt. Bacon and hams were lower, the 
former declining from 27c. per pound to 
254c. and the latter from 28c. per 
pound to 25c. Beef hides again de- 
clined, being 8c.-9c. per pound in De- 
cember as compared with 9c.-10c: in 
November. Seasonal influences were 
again evident in the prices of dairy pro- 
ducts and eggs. Milk at Montreal was 
up from 25c. per gallon to 29c. Butter, 
creamery prints, at Toronto, rose 4c. 
per pound to 46c. and dairy prints 3ic. 
per pound to 364c. Fresh eggs were 
up from 60c.-70c. per dozen to 75c.-85c. 
Reports of a short cotton crop caused a 
further advance in prices from an aver- 
age of 344c. per pound in November to 
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36c. in December. Cotton yarn was 
also higher at 58c. per pound as com- 
pared with 54c. in November. Ging- 
ham at Toronto was up from 174c. per 
yard to 19§c. The slowing up of build- 
ing operations was reflected in certain 
lumber prices. Flooring in British Col- 
umbia was down from $55 per M to 
$48.50. White pine at Toronto fell 
from $55 per M to $52, and cedar 
shingles from $6.25 per M to $5.75. 
In pulp, unbleached sulphite, news 
grade, fell from $60 per ton to $57.50. 
Pig iron advanced $1 per ton to $26. 
Lead pipe was up from $12.60 per cwt. 
to $18.50. Silver advanced from 63%c. 
per ounce to 65c. Tin was up 7c. per 
pound to 54c. Spelter was lower at 
$7.90 per cwt. Solder was up 2c. per 
pound to 30c. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES DURING 1923 


HE feature of the movement of 
"prices in most of the countries 
throughout the world during 1923 was 
the prevalence of fluctuations without 
any pronounced trend such as has been 
characteristic of the price movement 
for many years. From 1870 to 1896 the 
prices movement in the principal com- 
mercial countries of the world showed a 
trend downward followed by a fairly 
general upward movement until 1913 
which was succeeded by the steeply up- 
ward movement from 1914 to 1920 due 
to war and post-war conditions. The 
reaction from the high level reached at 
the middle of 1920 continued until about 


the end of the year 1921 when the down- © 


ward movement came to an end in coun- 
tries with a currency on a gold basis (ora 
basis nearly equivalent), after which 
there appeared a slight upward move- 
ment modified from time to time by 
fluctuations in various commodities, 
mostly seasonal in character. During 
1921 and 1922 there were some recov- 
eries in prices of raw materials and farm 
products accompanied by reductions in 
some manufactured goods which had not 
fallen as steeply as others. There ap- 
peared a tendency for prices to stabilize 
at a general level 50 to 60 per cent above 
1913 levels in countries on a gold basis, 
(or nearly so), such as the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain and Japan. Raw 
materials, with certain exceptions, and 
farm products appeared to be less than 
50 per cent above 1913 levels and witn 
a slightly downward tendency. Prices 
of textiles, furs, sugar, tobacco, house 
furnishings, coal and lumber, however, 
were nearly 100 per cent above 1913 
levels. At the end of 1923 a number of 
authorities stated that the readjustment 
from the war and post-war conditions 


of trade and industry appeared to have 
been completed in most lines so that 
development and progress on lines likely 
to be comparatively free from disturb- 
ance should now be experienced. On the 
other hand in countries which had not 
yet succeeded in bringing their currency 
from the inflated conditions of war time, 
price levels remained much above pre- 
war levels and in some cases were still 
rising. At the end of 1923 in France, 
Belgium and Italy prices were from four 
to six times as high as in 1913, while in 
Germany, Poland and Russia with prices 
in paper currency several millions times 
as high as in 1913, the currency was 
nearly at a point where it would be- 
come valueless in purchasing power or 
for trading purposes, and new currency 
issues on a gold or other sound basis 
would be necessary to make possible the 
continuation of trade. 

In most of the other countries where 
inflation had become extreme it was 
checked by 1922 and this was followed 
by a gradual recession in prices during 
1923 as trade and industry were ad- 
justed to a basis on peace conditions. 

The accompanying tables with those 
in the preceding article enable the 
movement of prices to be examined in 
detail by comparing the movement in 
various countries or by comparing the 


movement by various groups or classes 


of commodities in Canada. 

The accompanying table of index 
numbers of rates of exchange for various 
countries, calculated and published by 
the United States Federal Reserve 
Board, indicates the relative value of 
currencies in several countries in inter- 
national trade. In this connection it is 
necessary to have in mind that the 
United States is the only great com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 











Country Canada Great Britain 
Dom. 

Bureau US. 

Labour { Bank of . | Board | Econo- Fed. 

Authority Dept Stati - Michelli Commerce Res. of mist | Statist} Times} Res. 

(e) its £ Board | Trade Board 

24 24 
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mercial country on a gold basis, that is 
the currency is payable in gold on de- 
mand and those countries with a rate 
of exchange near par are practically 
on a gold basis, or on a silver basis, such 
as Mexico and China. 


“eo Retail Prices and Cost of Living 
in Canada 

As stated in the first report on prices 
issued by the Department, “ Wholesale 
Prices in Canada, 1890-1909,” it was 
intended to construct a retail prices 
index number in order to indicate more 
accurately from month to month the 
changes in the cost of living. In the 
meantime, the Department began the 


publication in the February, 1910, issue 
of the Lasour Gazerts, of the retail 
prices of staple foods, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent in nearly sixty cities. These 
figures were averaged for each year and 
published in appendices to the Depart- 


ment’s annual reviews of Wholesale 
Prices in Canada from 1911 to 1917. 
During the investigation into the 
Cost of Living in Canada by the Board 
of Inquiry, appointed in December, 
1913, statistics for this list of goods 
were obtained for December, 1900, and 
December, 1905. From these figures and 
from those published in the Lasour 
GazettE for December, 1910, 1911, 1912, 
and 1913, respectively, series of index 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
Belgium | Bulgaria | Czecho | Denmark Finland France Germany 
- Slovakia 
Director : USS. 
Ministry of| General | Central Finans- Statistique Fed. Federal Frankfurter 
Ind. and of Bur. of tidende Bank of Finland Générale Res. Statistical Zeitung 
Labour | Statistics} Statistics Board Office 
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numbers of food, and of fuel; light, and 
rent were calculated, the results being 
published in the report of the Board. 
Calculations were also made of the cost 
of a family budget of these commodities 
in terms of these prices, and this cal- 
culation has been kept up to date 
month by month and published in the 
LasounR GazETTE each month since 
August, 1915. 

In addition to the statistics as to 
retail prices of food and fuel, and as to 
rates for rent, the Department, since 
1919, secured figures as to retail prices 
of staple lines of clothing, including 
footwear, from retail dealers throughout 
Canada, for the years 1913-1920. The 


figures relate to prices prevailing at the 
end of the year in each case, but since. 
1920 prices during the spring have been 
secured. From these quotations the 
percentages of changes in the cost of 
clothing have been calculated. Informa- 
tion was also secured as to the prices 
of household supplies, furniture, fur- 
nishings, etc., and an estimate has been 
made as to the percentage changes in 
the cost of miscellaneous items, the 
effect of the information gathered show- 
ing that such changes are approximate- 
ly equal to the average changes in other 
items. The percentage changes in food, 
fuel and rent have been calculated from 
the weekly budgets published in the 
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Country Hol- Nor- | Poland i i Egypt | South 
land way Africa 
Census 
Central Okono-| Com- Dept and 
Authority Bureau |} Bachi misk merce of, Statis- 
Statis- Revue | Reports Statis- tics 
tics tics Office 
No. of Commodities 48 93 58 23 188 
Jan.1, | 1910= 
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1914 1914 |July 31, 
1914 
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(d) fol lowing month, 


(a) Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for year. (c) Figure for previous month. (k) End of 
nd o 


(e) Middle of month. (f) 280 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; from 1915, 271. (g) First of month. 


grades of the items for which quotations 
are obtained. 


Lasour Gazette from month to month, 
and the accompanying table summarizes 


the changes from year to year by 
groups, the figures for each group and 
for all items weighted according to the 
family budget method. This table there- 
fore contains a tentative cost of living 
index number, based on prices in 1913, 
pending the calculation of a more com- 
plete index number in process of con- 
struction. The figures in clothing and 
sundries are to be regarded as merely 
approximate owing to difficulties in 
dealing with apparent changes in the 


The accompanying tables show the 
movement by commodities in terms of 
average prices for the Dominion and by 
groups for each province. 

It will be seen that meats declined 
during 1921 and 1922 but rose slightly 
during the summer of 1923, falling off 
slightly in the autumn as was usual be- 
fore the war. Eggs and dairy products 
fluctuated according to season but were 
substantially lower in 1922 than in 1921, 
recovering slightly during 1923. Bread 
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India China Japan Australia, New United States 
Zealand 
Dept. of Bureau Com- Bureau 

Statis- | Labour Jof Mar- | Bank | U.S. mon- | N.S.W.}Govern-| _ of Federal 

tics, | Office, | kets, of Fed. | wealth | Statis- | ment | Labour|Reserve| Brad- | Dun /Gibson] Annalist 

Cal- Bom- | Shang-| Japan | Res. | Statis-| tician | Statis- | Statis- | Board | street 

cutta bay hai Board | tician tician tics 

75 43 56 62 92 100 404 104 106 200 22 25 
foods foods 
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+o base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 


and flour declined in price until the 
summer of 1923 and were steady there- 
after. Rolled oats and rice similarly de- 
clined. Beans recovered slightly in 1923. 
Evaporated apples and prunes continued 
to decline gradually. Sugar fell steep- 
ly until the end of 1921, recovered, and 
by the beginning of 1923 was as high 
as at the beginning of 1921, but eased 
off thereafter. Tea recovered after the 
end of 1921 but coffee continued to ease 
off. Potatoes fluctuated according to 
seasonal conditions but throughout were 
considerably lower than in 1921. Anth- 
racite coal eased off until the spring of 


~1922 but during the strike of miners 
in the spring and summer of that year 
recovered. Prices eased off again by the 
spring of 1923, advancing during the 
summer and autumn as was usual before 
the war, but after March were on lower 
levels than in the previous year. Bitu- 
minous coal changed similarly. Wood 
followed prices of coal to a great ex- 
tent. Coal oil fell slightly from 1920 to 
the end of 1923. Rent advanced until 
the end of 1922 but was comparatively 
steady thereafter. In clothing and sundry 
items, declines occurred until the spring 
of 1922, after which practically no change 
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Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria | Czecho- 
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Cost Foods, Foods, 
Description of 29 foods Foods of Foods, 56 articles} fuel, fuel, 
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in general levels appeared. The accom- 
panying table and chart show the rela- 
tive changes by groups since 1913. It 
will be seen that food rose first and most 


steeply, followed by clothing and fuel.. 


Rent had averaged lower during 1914 
and 1915 owing to steep decreases in 
some western cities and in some indus- 
By the end of 


1918, however, rent had recovered to 


trial cities in the east. 


pre-war levels and rose steeply till 1922, 
but attained a level less than 50 per cent 
above pre-war rates at about the same 
By the 
end of 1923, therefore, fuel only was 


relative height as food prices. 


considerably more than 50 per cent 
above pre-war levels. 


(Base figure 106 








Index Number of Wholesale Prices in 
Canada 


A special index number of the whole- 
sale prices of 50 commodities was con- 
structed and published in 1921 to meet 
a demand for an index number showing 
the movement from month to month 
for some years prior to the war in order 
to make possible certain comparisons 
with other barometers of trade and in- 
dustry. As the index number of 272 
commodities, based on prices in 1890- 
1899 as 100, published by the Depart- 
ment since 1910, covering the movement 
by years back to 1890, contained a large 
number of commodities which reacted 
slowly to market conditions, the special 
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index number was confined to 50 of the 
most important and most representative 
commodities. For each article the index 
number was calculated by months from 


1910 back to 1901, and the average for 
each month, 1901 to date, was converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100. The list of 


50 commodities included 20 foods, 15 
raw or semi-manufactured materials and 
15 manufactured articles. The figures 
for the period 1910 to 1921 were given 
in the issue of the LaBour Gazette for 
July, 1921. As there has been consider- 
able demand for figures back to 1901 by 
months, the figures for the whole year 
are given here. 

Since that time the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce has constructed and pub- 


lished an index number back to 1906 giv- 
ing monthly figures but divided into 
two groups, 24 articles chiefly imported 
and 24 articles chiefly exported. 

_ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently published an index number of 
238 commodities, weighted, with 1913 as 


the base period, and three systems of 
grouping designed to afford figures for 


analysis from various points of view, but 
the figures go back to 1919 only, and by 
groups by months are available as yet 
only as far back as January, 1922. 
These figures are given in each issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrr. The general 
index number by months, 1919 to 1923, 
is given in the accompanying table. For 
the years prior to 1919, the Department 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 














(Base figure 100 
Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Foods, 
Foods Cost Madrid 51 Cost Foods, heat, light 
Description 30 Foods of food, fuel articles of living Federal Cooper- 
of Index towns ‘living sundries 3Q,towns (c) Labour ative 
fice stores 

July July May June June 

Base period 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 

(e) (e) 
Lt dN Beer eee he eee erat 2 Ma Ol DR 9° ADR Cee ere cers rcs Sei | SNe aman 2M hi ren et Se 5 aie 
BES 2s DRE ua mh Pape Dd TARA A: os BERIT CSc LRA 19 BRR epee CE ey a aL 18: 35 i eee mae Ss le 
E914 — Jan.) fesse cee leles i PS VDE oe ts ok UREN T Dos Up OR ele ee) Choe ee Cop 2. CMM 9e SUN nea 
Ska ta Pe eee 100 (b )100 (b )100 (b)100 100i Sete Ae fa )i00 (a )100 
EON aS Mike oe Soils Bs Kad. st» EE OE wa no TUROMLS  hn ba 1k = Deore (CJUIDN Keep teal cc AS: a)107 
Sly YL A eis eae EE SEERA oo EE i (b)108 (6 jIQ4 Baie een | Peet ec (a )119 
1916—Janes; hans (15 a On inl RES es PCA bate OT ea) A (CJ13 0 Reet eee (a )126 
JULY see Oe AIGOUE 3 cio cet Shoes PURER (6 )116 ea CW rene here Ra eal (a eS a ae (a)140 
BOL G—PSAN 2 reek. Ob < & Lea SRR TAS ares oes UREN | bs SE be a ee 169 (a) TSO ia. cee (a )149 
sully see Meek eee GT eek eae Ske SO fer: (b )125 DBA tie cx Rebeca’ ate | ors cece Pee (a )180 
CS es Snes eR re tt: Gk eae eockt Med Gow OR Regia eee 221 192) ind Ree ee (a )197 
JULY Sean tok DOT ae © 5s Rais | oa RRR (6 )155 268 QUO ae san SA, (a )229 
1919—Jan............. TOG tts o's We Ee oe ee ee 339 PAST | ecm RAS pvt > (a )252 
UT eh ay vit 2) lattes aR NA A788 Se gre el | (6 )175 310 P15 fh ip ee 8) es 238 
2920—Jans ooo ds. ook ZL) Le eR Brae Sot RRR Me rd Rc 298 745) LAS eS ch 244 
uly ees oe SO re toe’ 5's A Beare hh scons ove eee rere (b)191 297 DOVES oc. tee 246 
1921—Jan. F225 esc! 334 25,140 PAP O84| oo mere ioe 283 271 226 243 
Sully Mie eee 292 45,655 25,709 (b)189 232 236 208 214 
1922—Jan. 0. eo... 257 73,598 46,883 179 190 216 185 189 
July Pee eee oe 233 129,811 78,798 179 179 190 157 158 
1923—Jan. DeeS  eA 214 493,132 352,695 180 166 183 154 161 
April echt ets 212 1,247,800 835,100 180 163 177 157 161 
IVAN sea Ae 214) 1,378,881 946,657 178 LOTR are Le tae 159 164 
Sime}: kee sek 218 1,636,650] 1,277,967 170 G1 eee ce 163 166 
Waly esi koe need 218; 2,419,723] 2,093,646 172 160 174 163 168 
AUS ie loge) 220 4,269,200 38,455,000 178 LOT VR ER AS 3 occ cme 161 167 
Septe eo oinsssess 218 6,410,000 5,175,560 178 16d eS ee ee 161 167 
Octites Vienne ct DALAT ab Se csesren Seatae  EBgh So bt eee 174 DGS Sess See 160 168 
INOW 342 2's 3 00 ay dot PR ev > eS OS OR SAL Reg he cede des kee Sy 164 170 
| DO, ERI P oti (ELC SR” OMB EMRE ne Riese. tes ROCA Ib ARISES tn ie ae anita pI) CGE eh ATS Blt oe 





(a) Figure for previous month. 


(b) Average for year. 
(g) 15th of month. 


(h) Four chief cities. 


of Labour index number of 272 com- 


modities was reconstructed by the 
Bureau, to the base of 1913 as 100, using 
238 commodities but the number was un- 
weighted and has not been continued 
after 1921. The weighted number is ex- 
pected to be calculated by months for 
the earlier years. In the meantime the 
special index number of 50 commodities 
by months back to 1901 affords an in- 
teresting study of the prices movement. 
The accompanying chart shows that the 
movement is nearly always by fluctuat- 


ing changes, a rise being frequently fol- 


(1) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 


(c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of month up to 
(k) Cost of food budget. 


ened by a slight fall, sometimes due to 
seasonal changes, sometimes to.those re- 
actions from the trend prevalent at the 
moment to which prices of raw materials 
and many other farm products are par- 
ticularly subject. 

Pending the publication of the new 
index number of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by months and groups for 
the earlier years, the Department is con- 
tinuing the publication in the Lasour 
GazettE of the index number of 272 
commodities and the accompanying 


table shows the group figures by months 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 


except where noted) 











South New 
Africa India Australia Zealand United States 
46 foods Foods Cost of Cost of 
18 Cost of and Bureau living living Cost of 
foods Foods living groceries 59 foods of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics. Statistics. Board. setts 
1910=1,000 July 1914 1911=1, 000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(f) (g) (9) (i) 
TROOOIL ES 4 seed Rhee ae eee Wiis alaceie tee e's . (h)991 GS Rees ae en NER A | 1D ee 
FONGS Ih Ves, A eee l'S sees meee 1,106 (h)1,037 100 LOD Ms atetes arora erates ® 100 
(OP PRAR |: Bee Speed dae a devosee 1 O09 aera TART ceaaree OSs me EN I feehe va sci cre: © 101-8 
Ipods 100 160 1,164 1,070 OA ed a oe vr Genrten aa 100 102-1 
(GYROS, wee Seek eee oh ccc 1,240 Wea lrfes 103 (CQ ILOSHO| Sete cae a ee is 102-9 
x a ee tse Oe no eRe eel fe Re eat 1522 1,200 LOGIE eit eo 100-5 101-7 
ROD EATEEY| ie See ACRE Laehccreet Secon 1,504 1,236 107 (TOT eater ree 105-1 - 
Pee ee Ge kOe eee ee, 1,516 1,276 LAT oot ee. 108-7 109-9 
CBIR geod Und | Sc oa Me Ae Febrero oan 1,453 1,359 128 (EES SEM chi. camoremarens 119-6 
dees Sia eal (Sis SOI: Boar Sen tc arerneae Bee 1,470 1,357 G10 Sell 8 Sat a al 131-3 129-3 
(ON TRAS7 I Rt. A See. eet sok oes 1,505 1,426 160 Lice ee 5 (ae a a ier 144-6 
TO REN REELED RA DE ene Aree 1,523 1,491 LGC Til ocaynaner res (a)152-2 155-1 
[Ep e OOO Ie wens as el erates Saba g 1,627 1,553 185 (a)I(4eAlnn attire sree 167-5 
Bd dceae is 187 186 1,714 1,539 LOO Wc eeaenn eases 172-2 171-5 
(ON ZAOL Oa, temtemenne 183 1,862 1,688 201 (a )199-3 ed UO 192-0 
TOS aa ohh 188 190 2,260 1,791 219 (a )216-5 205 202-6 
(c )1,904 163 169 2,167 1,906 172 (a )200-4 181 179-6 
(c )1,556 174 Vz 1,876 1; 702 404 Ae NR gem 163 160-8 
1,391 169 178 1,651 1,574 142 (a 174-3 161 157-3 
1,335 160 165 1,725 LAS Yi 142 (a )166-6 155-6 156-2 
1,348 151 156 (a)1,695 1,483 144 (a )169-5 158 157-1 
1,344 150 155 (a)1, 684 1,516 LAS seo msvonrationevers is 159-1 158-5 
1,355 148 153 1,814 1,525 1eShe orem eee 160°3 159-1 
1,352 . 146 151 1,883 Lov 144 169-7 160-1 158-9 
1,330 148 HS Se. seesietencesc as 1,520 | 7 eee et a rs 161-9 159-1 
Lye21 149 154 1,918 1,530 GS Shes, ote ae 161-6 159-5 
1,318 149 154 1,872 1,549 149 172-1 163-4 160-3 
1,344 147 1G hee cae 1,560 1250) Reser sees re eo 164-1 161-6 
ete ae 147 TBSURS eee te sce vicar iciatns ‘U9 RR Oe a 165-3 160°5 


ie wie cw cB cose sted ofalir cc « 4 tettisvalliby ole se. ol 0:6) of 6:9 Piese w Be Oe a, Heels TO © 0.4 Soelensie 66: 0 0) 6, |) ele fOr wns cj el Gy ley &Mieusie la. 06 60) 00: o.eyb, 6h 6.6 0 OF 6160) dele 8 je) 2 foo © a wise ares wees 


end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginning of month. (f) Base is average for six capital towns. 


for 1923 and for certain months in 1921 
and 1922. 

By January, 1921, there had been a 
substantial decline since May, 1920, and 
the decline continued until October after 
which there were slight increases until 
May, 1928, followed by slight declines 


69407—6 


and at the end of 19238, the level was 
about the same as at the beginning of 
the year. The low point in the move- 
ment for many of the groups, as for all 
articles, was in the latter part of 1922, 
but raw materials were usually at the 


low point toward the end of 1921. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1923 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 
ee Se —_ 
Sn ee 















































Cloth-} Sun- 
Date Food | Fuel | Rent ing” dried All 
Dee Ahn. bon ameabuahy tele ahnE - +4 ticamneke RCRA Se ee Ae ee 108 98 92.}. 110 | 100 102 
LB het RE eee ae ee Cn Pe Rp eS kee Cee A eed a, Sh AO oP 111 97 84} 125 | 105 104 
DCG TUNG 8 Bie Ui s.2 2. sgsc.t canis SA wee ao oan Gne teas eeu. 138 | 110 86 143 | 110 119 
BOC LOT co en AMR Syd n.d RRS hen encase SRE Mies at ies ke | eee 167 | 134 94 167 | 145 143 
DOC AAR ce dan aint nidgeate be mines ete theo Nba tae ee oie ekecsieeee ne mote 186 | 163 | 102] 198 | 160 161 
DOC NTO co Anau age toca PAs udu. ee ee 201 166} 117 | 234] 180 179 
SULY” Teepe Rene cr ks hI Sk ea Merete. Ads don ee, 230 | 191 134 | 260] 190 201 
IDO eh tall 0 2 tescearspetetonedgoupsdl perder iid Ral en eis pea se Sooner ane aa 202 | 218 | 1389] 235 | 190 192 
PEGS MEEE 5 Kove 22 Sad h PSR EN Pe ORE Me a SOC es snc Beg Me Se 180 | 2091189 | 195 |) 187 177 
Ye Sens Pers Pe Cen Ce aig). ety Geupamrey 8! PRG ieee oS Sey 1525) 197 4 148 173 |}- 181 163 
2 SL Re be enenare taeda bs: orig | ~PSMOas ~m Sot PDeTaa 161 189 | 144 |. 167 | 170 162 
PRN O28 os 5, Seca Ss ctang ote iets gid Sees MOM: dace oo ahs tee ee 150 | 187] 145] 158] 166 156 
sah = ORs ie Mate doe) Pee a) halohies ~ 2 e Pemi ieeee © | BR > «al ghee 140 | 181 145 155 | 164 152 
of 7 SE beens oo. aR e  + 4 i LA. are 140 | 179}| 146) 155] 164 152 
pg 082s. ts aan sche teh ae eS coos ee 2. SE Oe. Oates 140} 189] 146] 155} 164 152 
ER EE eee PONE SO) yh ce! CORRS | SR mnie S| FAURE fo 2 a 141 186 | 146} 155] 164 153 
eS, AR il Ra iliac tye eR IN NREL (ik RM Eo APE 145 189 146 155 164 154 
obs OS 1 eA, SiReedte meme (he) Aaa | An MRR OUNIIOES fi bodies IE -<  Uitae 139 | 182] 147] 155] 164 152 
SODE: 028e. ee ast eee ee AS ene. re ere cnt oe ee 142} 183 | 147] 155 | 164 153 
DM eae Brae 2 < cg hee EME Chk mE ass ste es Lake GE 146 | 185 | 146] 155 | 164 154 
INDEX NUMBERS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES, 1923 
(United States Federal Reserve Board) 
Sa seis nn anon ee seem eee 
| Sh 
; ‘6g |Index (per cent of par) 
Country Monetary - w ‘S Average 
unit 3 |——_———————______ 
El ;October; November 
cents 
Roeiiorntencerth Tahoe s). MIE we att een sy ea ce gay Re ee 63 61 
Beleatetate: VIR OAS 5 ins be cca Rename ee Hpane et Gee’. «0 8S.+ aR ane Ree age 19-30} 26-36 24-54 
Wennageeerig hess. 8s. tele cea Krone ie. Ghats iieenuntae eAREs PhoeeaNee 0. oe 96-80 65-40 64°18 
AEVEUOD caer aha 0'3, 3 ve 3a. atu: Sonic ERE Et ils TEENS cb 34.0 ees haere oe SS el PR Le 19-30 80-82 28-58 
Greateoritain: 6s. scone «to pee eee Ee POUNG pee A Leia) were ee, Un ee tied 486-65 92-96 90-05 
PESN care eta e cc hale vee eee eer WATT oe TRA GS ete. AU 19-30! 23-39 22-58 
INGER OTISRAS Gest c elk Noe cee ts a adie A ELOxiinini ete Uevaeabrsentned hubs ie nocereet acaneebtigd A 40-20] 97-35 94-56 
INGER Se OPE. «5 0.0% wes tenrtels ea ee WONG 5 icerk tac ole nds ata he ee eS 26-80} 57-85 54-68 
Spain| Terad O. .uicr eee eRe, .. See ae es Peseta Re so ahij te ed See rears 19-30} 69-79 67°77 
DWECON a Reel o... ek eM nied ARR. FR TOTALS: Ate Pe he ited tice SOE 5 ge 26-80} 98-51 98-08 
SWIiZerland, A. . hse em, ee I? Oe Praneviees 5 cP Sete tee ee ee 19-30} 92-61 90-91 
DACA Tene eels. tye c/ee ods SEM ete TV ie oc Doar Ba te oe Lae ere I 100-00 98-55 98-13 
ATFONTINALE GS Hel... aid. hack: Firs ee, SRE Peso Ngeld)... .. ee. AE, ee ee 96-48] 76-35 73°74 
IACONO RR iis cc cae nfo ce eee ee Milveis, | csc, Bide vce hen eG ee ee ee 32-44 29-21 26-99 
Chile Pesov(paper).. 2... ane jee seats Pe 19-53} 60-17 56-72 
China Shanghaitael,. iC Lewalerk, Sede ee 66-85! 104-63 105-85 
LITO DED 4c Re nm OSII F UC eis sls AB lage I ae ae ts ee eS 48-66} 63-84 63°42 
Japan ft coals CEN, mens ok |, SAE Oe Vy FERS 49-85] 97-91 97-04 
GUhies OUErIOS 152 Toe ode ls. oi, 24 cen, y (APE, ERAS CMR eth WE 
Marat). tciss..tt ea: ahhh. Slo roe, 2 15: TAT. TOG) iat Ds 20-26 0-01 0-01 
Eo 2 Cee MAR ne RENN 1 | Ae ReneS cP iP AP tpi t Ned a ee 19-30 5-26 4-78 
Finland mu Markkal!.... Lieesra, . emocncuet: -eeeic. 19-30 13°85 13-68 
Germany TUOIGHSIMAEK. 500s fen ieee eee ce ee 23 -82/ 0000003) -00000000018 
Greece Drachiaay...:. 20s. tee, 6, sPasice soe ..| 19-30 8-00 8-07 
iuneary we ac dh): HO. eae Fre rones 52h... See ee, ee LM BS 20-26 03 “03 
Portugal TOSCEOO on. cio iek a Ae Sos or 108-05 3°71 3-50 
Rumania, LOWE, Se bis, eT Pod vee vt Oo ea0 2-43 2-61 
Yugoslavia DARAT. tte ate eterna me coo ES ergs 19-30 6-09 5-95 
CU Sine Se Seen ween ee et rs Hie LS a ee eee ee ee 100-00} 99-91 99-99 
Mexico SOS ok oe Aes eee ae es Oe: 49-85} 97-15 96-98 
Uruguay ; A G/Bis eke Rou eiepeabaee g eter eee sl Me ee 103-42 71-20 69-75 
BYRD 5 pee ae he vets he ithe ns « Oth a Stewie Mexicandollar) sae scx aes, oc. ee 48-11] 105-37 105-46 
SLOWS NEON ire wel ke a + ace DIGUAE. toe Se ee eee oa ie oe NS 47-77} 108-54 106-47 © 
PORTIS Po Netra a 9%.0,< cc ee BINZANOTe 2) AR ee ee ee pe ee ee os, on 56°78} 93-31 91-10 


Settlements. dollar. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA BY GROUPS, 1914 TO 1923 
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(AVERAGE PRICES !N 1913 = 100} 
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THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
, (WEIGHTED) 


(238 commodities; prices in 1913 as 100) 























Month 1919 1920 1921 F 1922 1923 

Ate) a eee Ri 8 tot sae Aoi Ay oie e oa -205-3 232°8 201-7 149-8 150-9 
ROD TUAEY oo Aes sgsrene via: ecu Fo sag close RT IDS Sree (ale aa Suet 200-5 238-3 191-1 151-5 152-9 
MERTON A See pecs ce Sic ae Lk es Od Ie As AR Me Ds «he esr ater TG 200-2 241-1 186°4 151-3 155-4 
DRT D Vea c eee Secs eras rauswih oor eee Soe NOR IH Seam caeeaety rat yeiS ae tes ek af 198-2 251-3 180-8 151-4 156-3 
BV ee AE ee ohee OER O eS Pa ae 201-2 256-9 171-4 151-7 155-0 
RETA Pere ie ery Sea ois ah reais © acl = SOR en chtsa> s Seh enna Bo 201°3 255-1 164-0 150°5 155-1 
A i a i Ae er a i ee irene aN Ri. 7 be Sart oa cic Mean OnE een, 5k: 202-3 256-1 163-4 |> 151-8 153-6 
August, Less oe OSs 1s See ee eee terete sie 206-5 250°3 165-6 149-5 153-3 
Septem beri rs siege ite cin sare i Rl Meat hos Fanaen ois ods oheatic 213-3 245-3 161-8 145-4 154-7 
QOGCODET sacs ee ol aN rR Gs ais ERR Sees 5 cae act genta 213°8 236-3 155°5 145-9 153+1 
Novern Dervrs rn or Be rd So ee sia. hate anes 217-4 224-4 153-6 149-6 153-3 
December sates ri ce ce ol coat ene an a ee oe beae 223-4 212-1 154-3 150-9 153-5 
ASOT REO soticic syatcrrsisothe Sic sd ao Ae Aa RRR RED ats lo Whe, Seataneteitete 207-5 241-3 170-4 150-4 153-9 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR SPECIAL INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, 
50 COMMODITIES, 1901 TO 1923 


(Prices in 1913100) 
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SHI LICGOWWOD AO SdIOUD AG VAYNV) NISHOTUd ATVSHTOHM AO SHHANON XAHANI 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CANADA 


MINISTER—THE HONOURABLE JAMES MURDOCK 
DeEpuTy MINISTER—H. H. WARD 


Functions of the Department 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.—The administration of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, which provides for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in cases of disputes affecting mines and public utilities. 





® 
Conciliation.—The maintenance of a staff of officers at various points whose services 
are utilized in the adjustment of labour disputes. 


Fair Wages.—The administration of the Fair Wages policy of the Government of Canada 
which provides for the observance of the current wages rates and hours of the district on 
Government contracts and on railway construction towards which financial aid has beea 
voted by Parliament. 


Labour Statistics and Information.—The collection, compilation and publication of 
statistics of wages, hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents and 
industrial agreements; also of labour organization and organization in industry, commerce 
and the professions; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing on industrial 
relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information on these subjects. 





Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the “Labour Gazette” containing a review 
of the industrial situation throughout Canada, a record of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, wholesale and retail prices in 
Canada and other countries, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, summaries of laws and 
legal decisions affecting labour and other information on current matters of industrial and 
labour interest. 


Labour Legislation in Canada.—The compilation and publication of reports containing 
the texts of the labour laws of the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures. 





Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic subjects. 





Employment Service of Canada.—The administration of the Employment Offices’ Co- 
ordination Act under which, in co-operation with various provincial governments, free public 
employment offices are maintained in 68 centres; statistical information relative to employ- 
ment conditions is also collected and published. 








International Labour Organization (League of Nations).—The collection and trans- 
mission of information required by the International Labour Conference and Office; corre- 
spondence with Federal and Provincial Government departments and with organizations of 
employers and employees relative thereto; the representation of Canada at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 


Technical Education.—The administration of the Technical Education Act which 
provides for grants to the provinces for the purpose of promoting technical education; the 
collection and publication of information in the form of bulletins and otherwise. 


Canadian Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, 1908, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of annuities by 
individuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by employers on behalf of their 
employees. 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923.—The administration of the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, which provides means for investigation of alleged combines. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


‘HIS issue of the Lasour Gazurrr 
contains the regular quarterly 
articles on unemployment in_ trade 
unions, fatal industrial accidents and 
immigration, as well as the regular 
monthly articles. It also contains annual 
reviews for the year 1923 of strikes and 
lockouts and building permits. There 
are also various special articles on sub- 
jects relating to labour and industry, 
among which may be mentioned one on 
employees’ superannuation in Canada. 

The Report of the Royal Commission 

appointed on September 22, 1923,- to 
investigate industrial unrest among the 
steel workers at Sydney, N.S., is issued 
as a supplement to this number of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 
Reports from the Em- 
ployment Service of 
Canada, for the month of 
of December, 1923, 
showed a rather large decrease in the 
number of vacancies, applications and. 
placements reported, as compared with 
November, but compared with Decem- 
ber, 1922, approximately the same level 
of business was maintained. 

At the beginning of January the per- 
centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions was 7-2 per cent as 
compared with 6-2 per cent at the begin- 
ning of December, and 6-4 per cent at 
the beginning of January, 1923. 

The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of twenty-nine staple foods was 
$10.78 at the beginning of January. as 
compared with $10.73 for December, 
1923; $10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 
for January, 1922; $14.48 for January, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$15.30 for January, 1920; $12.42 for 
January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 
1914. In wholesale prices the’ index 
number calculated by the Dominion 
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Monthly 


summary 


Bureau of Statistics based upon prices 
in 1913 as 100 stood at 156-7 in January 
as compared with 153-5 for December, 
1923; 151-4 for January, 1923; 149-8 for 
January, 1922; 201.7 for January, 1921; 

and 256-9 for May, 1920 (the peak). 
The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during January was greater than 
during either December, 1923, or Janu- 
ary, 1923. Fourteen disputes began or 
were in progress during the month, in- 
volving 12,793 employees and a time loss 
estimated at 186,078 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for the previous 
month were 13 disputes involving 2,446 
employees and a time loss of 28,693 
working days, and for January, 1923, 18 
disputes involving 2,852 employees and 

a time loss of 170,150 working days. 
Three applications were 


Proceedings received for the appoint- 
under the ment of Boards of Con- 
Industrial ciliation and Investiga- 
Disputes tion under the Industrial 
Investigation Disputes Investigation 
Act Act, 1907. In each case 


the application for a 
Board was subsequently withdrawn and 
the matters in dispute were settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties 
concerned. 
In the December, 
1923, issue of the 
LaspourR GAZETTE, on 
page 1378, in referring to the hours of 
labour for women in factories, it was 
stated that “ with regard to meal hours, 
the Nova Scotia law directs that three- 
quarters of an hour shall be allowed on — 
each normal day for a noon-day meal 
while the other provinces give one hour.” 
This should have read “ With regard to 
meal hours all provincial laws direct 
that one hour shall be allowed each day 
for a noonday meal.” 


A correction 
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In the issue of the 


Appeal against Lasourn GAZETTE for 


judgment October, 7 1923... on 
respecting pages 1126-1130, the 
validity of text was given of a 
1.D.1. Act 


judgment delivered in 
the High Court Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
by Mr. Justice Orde in the case of the 
Toronto Electric Commissioners vs. 
Snider et al. This case had reference 
to the validity of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, the defendants 
being members of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed under 
the Act. In accordance with this judg- 
ment an interim injunction was issued 
to restrain the defendants from interfer- 
ing in any way with the business of the 
plaintiffs, or from exercising any of the 
powers given them by section 38 of the 
Act. Application was then made for a 
permanent injunction before Mr. Jus- 
tice Mowat of the same Court. This 
application was refused in a judgment 
delivered on December 15 the text of 
which was given in the December, 1923, 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre on pages 
1452 to 1455. Owing to the difference in 
opinion between the two judges, the mat- 
ter was referred for determination to an 
appellate division of the Supreme Court. 
The case was argued before this Court 
in January but judgment had not been 
rendered at the end of the month. 

. The report of the 
Housing Division of 
the Department of 
Health of Canada is 
included in the gen- 
eral report of the Department for the 
financial year ended March 31, 1923, 
recently received. The report shows 
that the total amounts loaned to the 
provinces since the enactment of the 
Order in Council P.C. 2997, dated De- 
cember 3, 1918, until March 31, 1923, 
were as follows:— 


Dominion loans 
to provinces 
for housing 


Manitoba.. .. .. .. .. $1,975,000 
New Brunswick. .. .. .. .. 1,525,000 
ONATIO <3 6% © 5 sss ca a OE OU IOO 
British Columbia.. .. .. .. 1,701,500 
Ouebee, GES, BQQL Or 4,194,906 
Novay Scotia... Jagr avait 15387,000 
Prince Edward Island... .. 50,000 

$20,333,406 


The total number of houses erected 
under the scheme was 4,612, and 223 
houses were planned or were under con- 
struction. These do not include the 
houses erected or planned in New Bruns- 
wick, the figures for which were not 
available. One hundred and _ sixty 
municipalities took advantage of the 
Dominion loan. Provincial housing acts 
and schemes have been enacted by all 
the provinces except Alberta. Loans 
were allocated to the provinces on the © 
basis of population, and Manitoba, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia par- 
ticipated to their full quota, while On- 
tario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Hdward Island availed themselves also 
in part of the additional amount payable 
under a revote of $9,550,080, which was 
approved by Parliament for the fiscal 
year 1922-23. The work undertaken in 
the various provinces under the Domin- 
ion Housing loan has been noted in 
previous issues of the Lasour Gazerre 
(February, 1922, page 200, and other 
issues. ) 

A pamphlet has 
been prepared by the 
Explosives Division 
of the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa, addressed to local au- 
thorities, inviting attention to the pre- 
valence of accidents with explosives. 
These accidents are attributed to the 
failure of persons using them to exer- 
cise sufficient care in their safe keeping, 
coupled with the ignorance of their 
dangerous properties on the part of 
others—principally children—who may 
pick up unguarded or unclaimed ex- 
plosives. The pamphlet contains rules 
for the keeping and use of explosives 
suggested for inclusion in municipal 
by-laws. Information is given with 
regard to 1385 accidents with explosives 
during the year 1922. Of these, eight, 
causing the death of two persons and 
injury to another (four being minor and 
noted by reason of technical interest), 
occurred in the manufacture of explo- 
sives, and none in the keeping or con- 
veyance of explosives under circum- 
stances immediately controlled by the 
Iixplosives Act of Canada. Three oc- 
curred in mine magazines, and 65 in 


Accidents from 
explosives 


Fesruary, 1924 
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eonnection with shot firing, the regula- 
tion of which is outside the scope of the 
Explosives Act. Twenty-seven  acci- 
dents (injuring 32 persons) arose from 
playing with detonators, 11 (killing two 
and injuring 11 persons) from playing 
with other explosives, and 21 (causing 
the death of one person and injuring 18 
others) were due to various causes 
which were in most cases associated 
with ignorance, carelessness or reckless- 
ness on the part of someone, not neces- 
sarily the victim, in handling explosives. 
“The main source of the trouble,” the 
pamphlet states, “is to be found in the 
very temporary arrangements made, 
and the too often very casual methods 
adopted by work parties, such as are 
employed on road work, or in cities in 
the excavation of foundations, opening 
sewers and the like. These parties re- 
quire relatively small quantities of ex- 
plosives, and these for a short time. 
Although the quantity of explosives is 
rarely so large as to call for storage in 
a licensed magazine, the persons keep- 
ing explosives in operations of this char- 
acter are required, equally with the re- 
tail dealer, to keep them in a secure 
and proper place.” Municipal authori- 
ties are asked to see that engineers or 
others inspecting or supervising such 
operations on their behalf direct that 
special attention be given to the pre- 
cautions which should be exercised in 
the handling of explosives. When blast- 
ing operations are being conducted in a 
neighbourhood, it is suggested that the 
school teacher warn the children of the 
danger of handling detonators. <A brief 
note on the appearance, use and danger 
of detonators is contained in the pam- 
phlet. The following are some of the 
“don’ts” to which persons handling 
explosives are directed: don’t hide ex- 
plosives—lock them up; don’t keep ex- 
plosives with tools; don’t keep detona- 
tors and blasting explosives together; 
don’t leave explosives accessible to 
children; don’t smoke or have fire or 
naked lights near explosives; don’t 
neglect to check all explosives issued, 
used and left over each day; don’t for- 
get to lock up unused explosives. 


The Employers’ As- 


Manitoba sociation of Manitoba, 
employers” in the January issue 
legislative of their organ, The 
programme Payroll (Winnipeg), 


published a  “ con- 
structive legislative programme” con- 
taining the following proposals: prohi- 
bition of strikes in public utilities; pro- 
tection of agreements entered into be- 
tween employers and their workers 
against arbitrary violations; preven- 
tion of arbitrary restrictions on produc- 
tion; prohibition of “ peaceful picket- 
ing”; prohibition of the calling of 
strikes before negotiation and media- 
tion have failed; incorporation and 
registration of all unions, and the mak- 
ing of unions responsible for the acts 
of officers and members in connection 
with industrial disputes; protection of 
the right to maintain “ open shops” as 
far as employers are concerned, and of 
the right to remain outside of labour 
organizations as far as the workers are 
concerned; and revision of the rules of 
apprenticeship. 
In the issue of the 


Appeal against Labour Gazette for 
sentence for November, 1923, on 
seditious libel page 1274, it was 


stated that the charge 
under which warrants were issued for 
the arrest of- Messrs. Dan Livingston 
and J. B. McLachlan was that of “ un- 
lawfully publishing a false tale whereby 
injury or mischief was likely to be oc- 
casioned to a public interest, namely, 
the government and provincial police of 
Nova Scotia, contrary to section 136 of 
the Criminal Code.” At the trial of 
Mr. McLachlan the charge laid against 
him was that of seditious libel, and it 
was for this offence he was found guilty 
and sentenced to two years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

On January 29, an application was 
made before the Supreme Court of the 
province on behalf of J. B. McLachlan 
for special leave to appeal the case to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in England. On February 16, 
leave to appeal was granted. 
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The Bureau of Labour 
of Manitoba took over 
at the ‘beginning of 
February the inspection 
work of the Fire Pre- 
vention Department of the city of 
- Winnipeg. The Government’s inten- 
tion, it is stated, is to co-operate with 
municipalities in the province so as 
to prevent overlapping in the duties 
of the various officials. The Preven- 
tion of Fires Act (Statutes of Mani- 
toba, 1917, chapter 35) provides that 
the chief of the fire department of 
every municipality in which a fire de- 
partment is established, and the clerk 
of every municipality, shall be by vir- 
tue of their office assistants to the Pro- 
vincial Fire Commissioner. This official 
has the authority to enforce all laws 
and regulations of the province relating 
to the prevention of fires, construction 
of fire escapes, exits from factories, 
churches, schools and other public build- 
ings, and the investigation of fires. 

In the November. issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 1270), among the 
recent developments in 
safety work in Canada there was men- 
tioned the formation of the Quebec 
Safety League as a section of the Cana- 
dian National Safety League. A more 
recent. development is the formation of 
the Maritime Safety League, which took 
place at a mecting held under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian National Safety 
League at Moncton, New Brunswick, 
on January 30, 1924. The meeting was 
attended by about fifty persons, being 
representatives of the business, profes- 
sional, industrial and transportation in- 
terests, representatives of the various 
provincial governments and the leaders 
of labour organizations in the various 
provinces. The new league has been 
formed as a branch of the Dominion 
organization and will comprise the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. Its 
objects are similar to those of the Que- 
bec League, being described as fol- 
lows:— 


New duties of 
Manitoba 
Labour Bureau 


Maritime 
Safety League 


(a) To protect and safeguard the public, 
especially children, from the dangers of auto- 
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mobiles, railroads, street railways and all forms 
of vehicular traffic on the public highways in 
these provinces. 

(b) To educate the public, through schools, 
churches, literature and all channels of pub- 
licity upon matters pertinent to public safety. 

(c) To minimize the injuring and killing of 
persons employed in stores, factories, work- 
shops, mines and all departments of industrial 
and mereantile activity, including lumbering, 
by instilling into the mines of employer and 
employee the full meaning of “Safety Always.” 

(d) To co-operate as far as lies in the power 
of the League in preventing the useless des- 
truction of life, property and forests by fire. 

(e) To advocate and secure possible reme- 
dies and preventives, and to assist in the en- 
actment and enforcement of ordinances re- 
quisite to carry out the foregoing. 

(f) To encourage the formation of local 
safety leagues throughout the Maritime pro- 
vinces. 


It was decided that the headquarters 
of the league should be at Moncton, 
New Brunswick, and that there should 
be an executive committee within the 
city of Moncton, and district commit- 
tees at St. John, Halifax and Charlotte- 
town and any other places deemed de- 
sirable by the executive; all such mem- 
bers to be members of the executive 
committee. An executive committee 
was appointed composed of the mayors 
of various cities, heads of school boards, 
officers and managers of tramway com- 
panies, representatives of organized la- 
bour unions, ladies representing school 
organizations, and about thirty-five 
other representative men with power to 
add to their number. Mr. A. T. Wel- 
don, traffic manager of the Canadian 
National Railways, was chosen as presi- 
dent of the league. Mr. H. R. Thomp- 
son of Amherst, Nova Scotia, secretary 
of the Accident. Prevention Association 
of Nova Scotia, pledged to the league 
the assistance and co-operation of the 
Association to the fullest extent. | 

A five day or forty- 


Hours of hour week has been 
painters and established for paint- 
Workers’ ers, members of the 


Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, in a number 
of cities and towns of the United States 
including New York, Brooklyn and 
practically their entire vicinity; Boston 
and its surroundings; Chicago (Sign. 


Health Bureau 
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Scene and Pictorial Painters); Seattle, 
and several other Pacific coast cities. It 
is estimated that about one-fifth of the 
membership will now have forty-eight 
hours’ rest to throw off the poisons in- 
haled resulting from the use of turpen- 
tine, benzine, naphtha and other poison- 
ous substances. Employers in New 
York City have also joined in the crea- 
tion of a joint board for the prevention 
of insanitary conditions in the industry. 
The health clause which appears in the 
agreement is stated to be the first of its 
kind in any painters’ agreement. It 
reads as follows: ‘The Jomt Trade 
Board will make adequate and proper 
provisions for the health and safety of 
the men in connection with their work, 
and as far as possible protect them from 
the hazards of the trade.” These con- 
ditions have been brought about mainly 
as a result of a campaign launched on 
February 17, 1923, in New York City 
by members of the Brotherhood when 
about 10,000 members of District Coun- 
cil No. 9 attended the meeting. The 
basis for the Brotherhood’s health pro- 
gramme was a report compiled by Dis- 
trict Council No. 9, in which were in- 
cluded the medical findings of 267 
painters examined by the Journeymen 
Painters and Allied Crafts Health De- 
partment, an account of which was 
given in the January issue of the Labour 
Gazette, (pages 31 and 32). 

This health movement began in 1921 
with the organizatign of the Workers’ 
Health Bureau.in New York City. The 
Bureau has three functions: (1) An- 
alysis and research to secure exact in- 
formation regarding occupational haz- 
ards. (2) The establishment and super- 
vision of trade union health depart- 
ments to provide careful periodic 
physical examinations for all members, 
and special care for those suffering 
from occupational disease. 
instruction for the translation of tech- 
nical data into language which workers 
understand, in order to teach them how 
to safeguard themselves against occu- 
pational and other diseases. The 
Bureau functions as an international 
office for all affiliated trade unions and 


(3) Health . 
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is supported by them on the basis of a 
yearly per capita affiliation fee of twen- 
ty-five cents. Oa the Bureau’s advisory 
committee are Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, 
professor of industrial hygiene, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
assistant professor of industrial hy- 
giene, Harvard University, and Dr. C. 


.E. A. Winslow, professor of public 


health, Yale University. Grace M. 
Burnham, the director of the Bureau, 
reports that the Bureau is becoming the 
health clearing house for the trade unicr. 
movement of America. She says: 

It is supplying the labour press with a bi- 
monthly news release entitled “ Health Facts 
for Trade Unions.” It is preparing a health 
textbook for labour colleges. It has compiled 
data for improving health standards in various 
localities. It has analyzed the health hazards 
in forty-four trades affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour and is prepared 
to organize a health programme for any of 
these trades. It has found that lead poison- 
ing and tuberculosis are the outstanding health 
hazards in no less than fifteen trades, For 
example, among the potters the rate of lead 
poisoning has increased from 44 to 15 per 
per cent within the last twenty years. The 
introduction of the pneumatic tool in the 
granite stone industry has been followed by 
an increased death rate from tuberculosis 
alone of 144 per cent. 


The Painters’ Union was the first to 
adopt the Workers’ Health Bureau pro- 
gramme. In July, 1922, six locals of 
New York City organized the Journey- 
men Painters and Allied Crafts Health 
Department. It has -a membership of 
3,500. The Workers’ Health» Bureau 
planned the entire department; recom- 
mended and secured the equipment and 
supplies needed; interviewed nurses, 
doctors, dentists and other members of 
the staff; worked out the medical and 
dental and forms used; and arranged 
every detail in order to secure the 
lowest cost of operation and the highest 
grade of medical service. Members re- 
ceive careful examination of the body, 
mouth examination and cleansing of the 
teeth; tests of the blood and water, and 
X-ray examination where needed. This 
kind of examination and advice usually 
costs from $20 to $25. The painters 
have reduced the cost to $3 for the first 
year’s per capita assessment. All mem- 
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bers of trade union health departments 
pay the assessment—no extra fees are 
charged where members require special 
service. The fortunate member who has 
been able to resist the harmful effects 
of his trade and therefore needs no 
special X-ray or extra laboratory tests, 
pays for the more intensive service 
needed by his less fortunate brother. 
The staff consists of a medical director. 
dentist, nurse, laboratory technician and 
X-ray operator who is also a physician. 


A Swiss organization 
committee has _ been 
constituted for the 
purpose of convening 
an International Con- 
gress of Industrial Health which is to be 
held at Geneva from July 18 to 20, 1924. 
This congress will deal with questions of 
industrial lighting and eye strain, im- 
provement of air in factories, and an 
examination of the value of fatigue 
tests. The committee has asked prom- 
inent men of science who have given 
special attention to these questions to 
draw up expert reports on them. The 
importance of these questions is recog- 
nized in that three reporters are to be 
designated for each of the above ques- 
tions. Those wishing to correspond with 
the committee will find their offices at 
the Institute of Hygiene of the Univer- 
sity of Geneva. 

In connection with 


International 
congress of 
industrial health 


Medical the discussions of the 
inspection of Fifth Internationa! 
factories Labour Conference 


(League of Nations) 
on the general principles for the organi- 
_ zation of factory inspection, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has published in 
proof a comparative study of the or- 
ganization and work of the medical in- 
spection in various countries. The re- 
port is based on information received in 
reply to a questionnaire dealing with 
the most important functions which are 
or might be entrusted to the service. 
The questionnaire was sent to those 
States Members of the Organization 
which actually possess a medical in- 
spection service or have taken steps to 
provide for medical collaboration in 


their factory inspection service. The 
replies from which the information con- 
tained in the report is derived were re- 
ceived from the following countries: 
South Africa, Germany, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Netherlands, Poland, Czecho- 


. Slovakia, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 


Sweden and Switzerland. Unofficial in- 
formation on medical factory inspection 
in Soviet Russia was also obtained. The 
report concludes with an account of the 
technical training of medical inspectors, 
and the modification proposed in the 
existing system of medical factory in- 
spection. 

In the September, 
1923, issue of the 
LasouR GAZETTE on 
pages 968 and 969 an 
account was given of a meeting of ex- 
perts at Geneva on July 31 to August 2, 
which was convened by the Internation- 
al Labour Office (League of Nations) 
for the study of methods of finding em- 
ployment for disabled men. The Inter- 
national Labour Office has published a 
report of this meeting entitled “Em- 
ployment of Disabled Men”. Seven- 
teen experts attended the meeting from 
the following countries: Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho-slovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
New Zealand, Poland and South Africa. 
The Permanent Inter-Allied Committee 
for the Study of Questions concerning 
War Disabled Men*was represented by 
its general secretary. The document, 
which contains about 300 pages, includes 
the report submitted to the experts, the 
minutes of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, and the resolutions adopted by the 
experts. Appendices are included cov- 
ering detailed information on employ- 
ment of disabled ex-service men in 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Germany, 
Austria and Poland. 


Employment of 
disabled men 


The parhament of 
Trade Boards Northern Ireland at 
Act, Northern its recent session 
Ireland 


passed a law estab- 
lishing trade boards, 
which received the Royal Assent on 
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November 27, 1923. The act embodies 
practically all the recommendations of 
an advisory committee on trade boards 
which was set up in November under 
the chairmanship of the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava. The principle of ap- 
plication is in accordance with the main 
conclusion of the Dufferin Committee 
that “the necessary statutory regula- 
tion of wages should be confined to af- 
fording protection by giving to the 
workers a wage which will secure to 
them an adequate subsistence and which 
the trade can bear.” ‘The principal 
modifications of the British Trade 
_ Boards Acts, which have been introduced 
in the law, are as follows:— 


(1) Provisional Order procedure instead of 
Special Order procedure is to be followed in 
applying the Act to a trade or in suspending 
or withdrawing its application in the case of 
a trade to which it has been applied. (2) 
The fixing of a piece-work basis time-rate as 
a protection for piece-workers becomes an ob- 
ligation on a trade board in addition to the 
duty of fixing a general minimum time-rate. 
(3) The power to fix guaranteed time-rates 
and the duty to fix special minimum piece- 
rates on the application of an individual em- 
ployer are withdrawn. (4) The power to fix 
general minimum piece-rates for in-workers is 
subject to a proviso that the question as to 
whether such rates shall be fixed shall be de- 
termined by agreement between the represen- 
tative sides of the Board. (5) In the fixing 
of general minimum piece-rates for out-work- 
ers the rates fixed “shall be not less than the 
piece-rates which would be paid for the work 
if done on the employers’ premises.” (6) Provi- 
sion is made for the safeguarding of juvenile 
workers employed on piece-work by the re- 
quirement that during the first six months of 
their employment in the trade they must re- 
ceive for piece-work at least the same amount 
of money as they would have been entitled 
to if employed on time-work. If employed 
subsequently on piece-work they must be paid 
at piecerates which would comply with the 
provisions of the Act if paid to a worker 
other than a juvenile worker employed on 
the same piece-work operations. (7) The 
period within which a trade board may re- 
ceive objections to proposals to fix, vary or 
cancel rates has been reduced from two months 
to one month in the case of proposals to fix 
rates, and to fourteen days in the case of 
proposals to cancel or vary rates. (8) The 
period within which the Ministry shall make 
an Order confirming the fixing, cancelling or 
varying of a rate, as the case may be, has been 
reduced from one month to fourteen days. 
(9) Trade Boards may grant permits of ex- 
emption from the provisions of the Act in re- 
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gard to minimum rates to time-workers who 
are incapable of earning the minimum rates 
owing to age or other disability, as well as to 
those suffering from infirmity or physical in- 
jury. (10) The Ministry is empowered to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of a trade board over 
two or more trades which in the opinion of 
the Ministry are of an allied or kindred 
nature. (11) The Miu£nistry, on representa- 
tions from employers or workers in any trade 
for which a trade board has been established 
that a district trade committee is necessary 
or desirable in that trade, may establish a 
District Trade Committee to which the trade 
board may delegate any of their powers and 
duties under the act other than their rate- 
fixing powers and duties. District trade com- 
mittees are required, however, to make re- 


commendations to the trade board as respects 


minimum rates for the district concerned. 
(12) The number of appointed members on 
each trade board has been limited to one, who 
will act as chairman. (13) The provisions in 
regard to legal proceedings have been 
amended, and follow more closely the pro- 


cedure under the Factory and Workshop 
Acts. 

The Central Commit- 
{ndustrial tee on Women’s Train- 


Training of 
women in 


England 


ing and Employment 
of Great Britain has 
issued an interim re- 
port on their work for 
the period ending December 31, 1922. 
The committee was originally appointed 
at the outbreak of the war to administer 
the Queen’s Work for Women Fund, a 
fund raised by public subscription to 
relieve distress amongst women arising 
from the war. The Queen’s Work for 
Women Fund became part of the Na- 
tional Relief Fund, and the work of the 
Central Committee was carried on in 
collaboration with that body and with 
the Government Committee on the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Distress. At the 
outset the activities of the committee 
were mainly concentrated upon the 
direct prevention and relief of unem- 
ployment; but during 1915 the increased 
demand for women’s labour greatly re- 
duced industrial distress, and as a result 
of the decreased claims upon their funds 
the committee had still a balance to 
their credit at the end of the war. 

On January 5, 1920, to alleviate the 
distress among women caused by the 
transition from war to peace conditions, 
the Minister of Labour reappointed the 
committee ‘‘To consider, devise, and 
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carry out special schemes of work and 
training 
women whose earning capacities and op- 
portunities have been injuriously affect- 
ed as a result of conditions arising out 
of the war”. On April 8, 1921, the com- 
mittee was further empowered to under- 
take the provision of equipment to can- 
didates trained by them who were unable 
to set up in trade owing to the lack of 
necessary appliances; and the provision 
of equipment for women who did not 
require assistance from the committee 
to enable them to train, but who, with- 
out equipment, were unable to obtain 
employment. 
reference the committee employed their 
funds, augmented by grants from the 
National Relief Fund and the Ministry 
of Labour, mainly for training women 
for suitable occupations under various 
schemes, as follows:— 


Scholarship Scheme.—Under _ this 
scheme grants were made to. selected 
candidates to enable them to receive 
training in non-industrial occupations, 
such as teaching, massage, nursery nurs- 
ing, midwifery, cookery, etc., assistance 
being given in the form of scholarship 
grants to cover the cost of fees at recog- 
nized training schools, and, where 
necessary maintenance during training. 
On January 1, 1923, 2,511 women had 
completed training under this scheme, 
of whom 1,567 were known to have ob- 
tained posts in the occupation for which 
they were trained, while 1,333 were in 
training or awaiting training, 


Home Crafts Scheme—This scheme 
has provided training (with mainten- 
ance) in domestic subjects for over 
10,000 unemployed women undertaking 
to enter resident domestic service. Dur- 
ing the period May, 1921, to December 
31, 1922, 214 courses were provided. 


Domestic Outfits Scheme.—Under this 
scheme 2,538 outfits of clothing at an 
average cost of £3 12s. 3d., were given 
to women who were qualified for and 
willing to enter domestic service without 
further training, but were unable to 
accept suitable employment owing to 
the lack of an adequate outfit. 


for women unemployed, or. 


Under the new terms of’ 
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Homemakers Scheme.—This scheme 
has provided training (with mainten- 
ance) in domestic subjects for 1,560 un- 
employed women, who were awaiting 
the opportunity to return to their own. 
trades. It thus differs from the Home 
Crafts scheme described above, which 
is intended to train women for resident 
domestic service. 
designed with a view to assisting women 
with the domestic work of their own 
homes and the syllabus was modified in 
various respects from that laid down for 
the Homecraft Centres. 

Karly in 1922, in view of the prospect 
of their funds coming to an end, and of 
the industrial distress still being acute, 
the committee decided to concentrate 
upon the Homecrafts and Homemakers 
courses, and March 1, 1922, was ap- 
pointed as the final date for the receipt 
of applications for training under the 
scholarships scheme. With the aid of 
a further grant from the Ministry of 
Labour in 1922, the Committee were 
able to continue the Homecraft courses 
throughout the whole of that year, and 
it is stated they hope to maintain this 
branch of their work as long as unem- 
ployment among women remains ab- 
normal. 

In April last, the Brit- 
ish Minister of Labour 
appointed a commit- 
tee under the chair- 
manship.of Mrs. E. M. 
Wood, C.B.E., “ to en- 
quire into present conditions as to the 
supply of female domestic servants, and 
in particular to enquire into the effect 
of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
in this connection and to make recom- 
mendations.” A report based on infor- 
mation obtained from persons in touch 
with large numbers of actual or poten- 
tial domestic workers, or with long ex- 
perience of their troubles or desires has 
recently been received. In the report 
the committee draw attention to the fact 
that the radical changes and improve- 
ments in the moral and material condi- 
tions of industrial life generally during 
the past half century have not been so 
marked in domestic work; while for- 
merly the conditions in the latter were 


Report of 
British 
committee on 
domestic. service 


The curriculum was - 
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very superior to those appertaining to 
workshop or factory, the failure further 
to advance them has resulted in the 
relative attractions of domestic and in- 
dustrial life being reversed. The com- 
mittee add that a great deal of unneces- 
sary expenditure of time and energy 
might be obviated by a wider use of 
labour-saving devices, which they be- 
lieve would do much to make domestic 
life more attractive to educated girls. 
Attention is drawn to the desirability of 
unofficial organizations, such as the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
etc., and private individuals, furthering 
by possible means the provision of bet- 
ter social, recreational, and educational 
advantages for domestic workers and 
the upholding of the dignity of domestic 
‘service as a skilled and honourable pro- 
fession. The committee make the fol- 
lowing recommendations :— 

Training —lInstruction in domestic science 
in all elementary schools for every girl be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen; in- 
struction in domestic science carried to a fur- 
ther point for all girls in central and second- 
ary schools, and, in Scotland, in the schools 
corresponding to these; the provision of ad- 
vanced scholarships or bursaries for girls de- 
sirous of completing a specialized training; 
the provision of whole-time vocational courses 
in suitable centres for girls over the age of 
fourteen; the giving of maintenance grants 
where necessary to individual pupils; the es- 
tablishment of open examinations with certi- 
ficates or proficiency. Thus a child could be 
trained in domestic subjects either at an 
elementary school followed by a vocational 
course, or at an elementary school and central 
school, whether or not followed by a voca- 
tional course, or at an elementary school and 


secondary school, and then, in suitable cases, 


by a further course at a technical school, to 
enable her to qualify for a teacher or for 
other superior posts, or at an elementary 
school followed by private training. 

In all cases examinations will “enable stu- 
dents to provide themselves with definite 
certificates of proficiency. Until these sources 
of supply are developed the courses arranged 
by the Central Committee for Women’s 
Training (or similar ones) should be avail- 
able for older girls or adults wishing to transfer 
into the occupations; and, where these are not 
available, courses with a maintenance grant 
in lieu of unemployment benefit should be 
instituted where the facilities for training can 
be arranged. 

Unemployment Benefit—The artificial dis- 
tinction between various types of domestic 
workers should be obliterated as far as pos- 


sible, by bringing all female domestic work- 
ers, wherever employed, under a scheme of 
insurance in addition to National Health In- 
surance; but in the case of women and girls 
in private domestic employment there should 
be, as an alternative to Unemployment Bene- 
fit, a scheme whereby a pension of 15s. a | 
week should be obtainable at the age of 
fifty-five, and should continue until the Old 
Age Pension becomes payable, when it should 
be reduced to the amount of that pension. 
Contributors to the pension scheme should 
have the option of a cash payment on mar- 
riage in lieu of pension. Benefits under this 
scheme should come into operation as soon 
as possible, and in any case not later than 
three years hence. 


Distribution—The making of bylaws for 
the proper control and supervision of regis- 
try offices should be made fours upon 
Local Authorities. 


General —(a) Special S brupndt ctihae should 
be established by the Local Employment 
Committees attached to Employment Ex- 
changes to consider the problems in connec- 
tion with domestic work and. to endeavour to 
form local associations of employers and em- 
ployees to agree upon conditions in their area; 
(b) Female domestic workers who have at- 
tained the statutory age should be entitled 
to. the Parliamentary vote on the same resi- 
dent qualification as men. 


It is reported in the 
Monthly Labour Re- 


Group insurance 


plan of view of the United 
Southern Pacific States Department of 
Railway Labour that the South- 


ern Pacific Railway 
Company has contracted for a group 
life insurance policy amounting to about 
$100,000,000 for the benefit of its 
90,000 employees. Under the law, ac- 
ceptance by 75 per cent of the eligible 
employees is required before it can be 
put into effect. It is expected that this 
condition would be fulfilled at the be- 
ginning of the year. Employees with 
six months’ service with the company 
will be insured free to the amount of 
$200, increasing to $500 at the end of 
one year’s service. Employees one year 
or more in the service may purchase 
additional insurance up to $3,000 ac- 
cording to the monthly rate of pay of 
each, paying therefor 70 cents for each 
additional $1,000 of insurance, the dif- 
ference between this amount of premium 
and the actual cost being borne by the 
company. In case of permanent total 
disability through sickness or accident 
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before an insured employee reaches 60 
years of age, no further premium will 
be collected and the total amount of in- 
* surance will be paid in monthly instal- 
ments. In the event of death any un- 
paid instalments will be paid in a lump 
sum to the designated beneficiary. The 
company may, at its option, continue 
the insurance for a period not exceeding 
90 days in the case of employees who 
are temporarilv absent from service 
through no fault of their own, and in 
the case of unavoidable absence because 
of sickness or accident, the insurance 
will be continued. Employees retiring 
on a pension before the effective date 
of the plan will be treated as actual em- 
ployees in regard to the free insurance 
given by the company, and employees 
retired on a pension after the plan be- 
comes effective may retain both the 
free and additional insurance carried by 
them, without change of rate. The 
group insurance plan does not in any 
way affect the rules and regulations of 
or the benefits resulting from the present 
Southern Pacific hospital service and 
pension system. 

At the end of 1918, a 


Profit sharing Royal Commission 
and works was appointed by the 
comnnittees plans Norwegian Govern- 
of Norway ment to investigate 


the question of profit- 
sharing and workers’ control. The com- 
mission completed its work in the 
autumn of 1922. Two draft bills ac- 
companied the report of the commission 
on profit-sharing. One submitted by six 
members of the commission, including 
the chairman, provides that the net 
profits of all industrial, handicraft, com- 
mercial or transport undertakings, pub- 
lic or private, with certain exceptions, 
shall be divided between the employers 
and workers in accordance with certain 
provisions of the Bill and that a profit- 
sharing plan be drawn up for each in- 
dividual undertaking. The net profits 
are defined as including the profits re- 
maining after deduction of all working 
expenses, including the necessary sums 
to be written off, suitable remuneration 
to the employer for his personal work 
in the concern, the funds allocated to 


reserve as allowed under the scheme and 
as required by statutory provisions, such 
commissions as may be allowed to the 
management under the scheme, and in- 
terest from the capital invested. The 
net profits shall be divided in the ratio 
of the wages bill for the financial year 
to the returns on capital. The Bill also 
provides for limitation of profits in or- 
der that the amount distributed in 
specially profitable undertakings shall 
not be excessive. Of the wage-earners’ 
share of the profits at least half shall 
be distributed to them individually, 
while the remainder may be disposed of 
by the employer, in accordance with the 
scheme, for welfare arrangements. The 
other draft bill was submitted by the 
employers’ representative on the Com- 
mission and a measure based mainly on 
this proposal, the Provisional Act on 
Workers’ Committees in Industrial Con- 
cerns, was introduced by the Conserva- 
tive party and passed by parliament. 
Under the terms of this Act, workers’ 
committees shall be established at the 
request of one-fourth of the workers in 
industrial and certain other concerns 
which regularly employ at least fifty 
workers throughout the year. The com- 
mittee shall consist of not less than two 
and not more than ten members, who 
shall be elected for a period of one year 
from among the workers employed in 
the concern over twenty-one years of 
age. All workers in the undertaking 
over eighteen years of age, except sal- 
aried employees, shall be entitled to 
vote. The works committee is to dis- 
cuss and express an opinion on the- 
affairs of the undertaking in so far as 
they relate to the following: (1) Im- 
portant changes in management which 
will affect conditions of work; (2) or- 
dinary wages regulations, fixed piece 
work tariffs, hours of work, overtime, 
the plan of work to be adopted in the 
case of restriction of operations, holi- 
days and other working conditions; (3) 
workshop rules; (4) the establishment 
or management of welfare arrangements 
for the benefit of the workers. The com- 
mittee is entitled, and on request of any 
interested party is bound, to discuss and 
try to settle disputes relating to work- 
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ing conditions or to the dismissal of 
workers. The Bill provides further that 
in the case of seasonal work and in un- 
dertakings employing not less than five 
wage earners or more than twenty en- 
titled to vote and three qualified for 
election, instead of work councils, rep- 
resentatives shall be elected with the 
same rights and duties. The report of 
the Commission will be submitted to im- 
portant organizations of employers and 
workers for their opinion and, it is 
stated, some time will elapse before the 
State authorities can take up their point 
of view with regard to these proposals. 


A bill is being drafted 
in the Czecho-Slov- 
akian Ministry of Jus- 
ice to provide for 
the extension of the 
powers of existing industrial courts. In 


Labour courts 
in Czecho- 
Slovakia 


future these will be known as Labour - 


Courts, and will deal with disputes of 
all kinds, between employers and work- 
ers arising out of employment, both in- 
dividual and collective. It is proposed 
to institute labour courts in all local- 
ities where they are required. They will 
consist of a chairman and a substitute 
who are judges by profession, together 
with a certain number of assessors, one 
half of whom would be employers and 
one half workers. These courts will be 
competent to deal with all disputes re- 
lating to the following matters: Deduc- 
tions from wages, fines, etc.; questions 
relating to entry upon, continuance and 
cessation of employment; claims regard- 
ing pensions or other relief funds; issue 
and contents of certificates of service, 
testimonials, etc.; matters relating to 
notice to quit and rent of houses leased 
' by the employer to his workpeople, and 
disputes between employees in an un- 
dertaking regarding work undertaken 
jointly. . 

An Act was promul- 


Co-operative gated in Japan on 
movement in April 6, 1923, estab- 
Japan lishing a central credit 


institution for co-oper- 
ative societies. It is provided that the 
funds of this institution shall amount 
to 30 million yen ($15,000,000), to be 


constituted by the issue of 300,000 shares 
of 100 yen each. Only the Government 
and the co-operative societies are al- 
lowed to hold shares. The Government 
is to contribute a sum of 15 million yen, 
of which 5 million yen are to be paid 
within a year of the establishment of 
the institution. The main functions of 
this institution are to advance loans to 
unions of co-operative societies or to 
individual societies which are members 
of it, to discount bills for such societies 
and to hold deposits of unions of co- 
operative societies, etc. The number of 
co-operative societies at present in 
Japan is about 14,000, with a member- 
ship of about three and a half millions. 
A national union of purchasing societies 
has recently been constituted. At 
present there are about 10,000 co-oper- 
ative societies, which are solely or part- 
ly purchasing societies, and over 100 
unions of such societies. The national 
union of these purchasing societies will 
undertake the manufacture, or the 
wholesale purchase of goods required by 
their members. The majority of these 
societies deal with the purchase and sale 
of agricultural implements and materials 
for the agricultural population. 





Notice has been received by the De- 
partment of conventions of the follow- 
ing Canadian labour organizations and 
international labour organizations hav- 
ing affiliations in Canada: 

National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, at Ottawa, on Febru- 
ary 26, 1924. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and» Tin Workers, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on April 1, 1924. 


Some features of the Mothers’ Al- 
lowance Act of Ontario were criticized 
by the Toronto District Trades and 
Labour Council at a meeting early in 
January. The territorial plan of award- 
ing allowances, under which women re- 
siding in a city receive more than those 
just outside the city limits, was said to 
lead in practice to unfair distinctions 
and to result in a movement of widows 
from outside districts into the cities. 
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The Council would favour an. increase 
in the amount of allowances, and the ex- 
tension of benefits to a widow with one 
child. 

A recent amendment was made to the 
order of the Minimum Wage Board of 
Alberta governing clerical workers which 
was noted in the last issue of the 
LasouR GAZETTE (page 7). In the 
amended order the words “in an office” 
were omitted, the minimum wage of 
$14 a week now applying to an ex- 
perienced female employed anywhere as 
a stenographer, book-keeper, typist, 
billing clerk, filing clerk, checker, in- 
voicer, cashier, comptometer operator, 
auditor, attendant in physicians’ and 
dentists’ offices, in clerical work of any 
description, as a cash girl, or as a tele- 
phone or telegraph operator. The 
amendment followed upon the decision 
of a test case instituted by the Mini- 


mum Wage Board against a Calgary ~ 


merchant in the magistrate’s court. 
The magistrate dismissed the charge, 
pointing out that order No. 5 applied 
only to certain help employed “in an 
office,” whereas in the case before him 
the employee worked in a store, ringing 
up cash in a register and not keeping 
books of any kind. | 
Regulations for licensed drivers of 
motor vehicles in Ontario were issued 
on January 10, under authority of sec- 
tion 17 of The Highway Traffic Act 
(Statutes of Ontario, 1923, chapter 48). 
Section 17 prescribes the conditions 
under which licenses may be issued to 
chauffeurs, that is persons who operate 
motor vehicles and receive compensa- 
tion for so doing. ‘The new regulations, 
besides the usual provisions as_ to 
badges, examinations, fees, etc., lay 
down that every licensee is to notify 
the Provincial Department of Public 
Highways of every change of employer, 
giving the name and address of his em- 
ployer from timerto time, and the num- 
ber of the permit of the motor which he 
operates. Any person passing the ex- 
amination prescribed in the act, but who 
does not drive for hire, pay or gain, may 
be granted Departmental registration 
and a non-professional certificate of 
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competence upon payment of a fee of 
one dollar. 

The Street Railwaymen’s Union at 
London, Ontario, have announced that 
they will include a demand for an eight- 
hour working day with other demands 
when the union holds its annual negotia- 
tions with the company. The men now 
have a working day of nine hours, with 
time and a quarter for overtime 
Resolutions in favour of the eight-hour 
day and of an annual two-weeks vaca- 
tion with pay were passed at the annual 
convention of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of New Brunswick employ an expert. in 
“first aid to the injured” who instructs 
the employees in logging camps, mills 
and other industries coming under the 
act. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, according to evidence presented at 
the recent Workmen’s Compensation 


Conference in New Brunswick, has 
had’'\a* system. “ot fitst “aid.” om 
practice for many years, and to- 
day about 20,000 employees are 


capable of giving “ first “ aid until the 
arrival of a surgeon. This system has 
saved many lives and minimized serious 
injuries, it was stated. The railway’s 
policy is to hold an investigation into 
every accident. In the shops it is the 
duty of the foreman to see that accidents 
are prevented or kept to the lowest 
possible minimum, and careless employ- 
ees who are likely to injure themselves 
or others are not retained in the service 
of the company. (Reference has been 
made to first aid instruction on Cana- 
dian railways in the LAasour GazErTtTs, 
May, 1922, and other issues.) 

The announcement is made by Mr. 
W. D. Robb, vice-president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. W. A. Booth, chief drafts- 
man, motive power department, Mont- 
real, as director of safety and first aid 
for the Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. Booth will direct the instruction of 
all employees in the proper use of tools 
and in the exercise of care in their work. 
Instruction will be given to men working 
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in the shops in many parts of the Sys- 
tem, and also all those employed in the 
operation of trains and in the mainten- 
ance of the right of way. Instruction in 
first aid has been carried out by the 
Canadian National Railways for some 
time there being about 60 classes of men 
and women receiving instruction at the 
present time, and it is estimated that 
about 18,000 employees have received 
instruction. 

Sir Percy Sherwood of Ottawa re- 
cently donated a shield which is to be 
competed for, in first aid, by policemen 
throughout Canada, each team being 
made up of five men. A team from 
“A” Division, Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police, Ottawa, had the initial honour 
of having their name engraved upon it. 

Mr. Arthur Gaboury, Montreal, has 
been appointed general manager and 
secretary of the Quebec Safety League. 

At the recent annual convention of 
the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
Canada held at Montreal a resolution 
was adopted in favour of an immediate 
effort by the Dominion and provincial 
governments to induce immigration on a 
large scale. 

A fund to provide pensions for em- 
ployees’ widows has been established by 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Limited, at 
Bourneville, England. In the event of 
the death of an employee who has at- 
tained pension age, his widow will be 
entitled to a pension equal to one-half 
of her husband’s normal pension. 
fund which was to start on a contribu- 
‘tory basis from December 17, 1923, 
will be supported by contributions of 
equal amount made by the company 
and by the employees. An employee’s 
contribution will be at the rate of 
one-third of his normal contributions to 
the Men’s Pension Fund. The company 
has agreed to bear the whole cost of the 
scheme in respect of periods of service 
prior to December 17, 1923, and has 
agreed to pay over this sum to the trus- 
tees as a back service gift. The actuary 
estimates this cost at a sum of about 
£95,000. 

Several convictions have been secured 
recently in the province of Quebec for 
infringements of the Lord’s Day Act. 
A locomotive company was fined $50 for 


’ glavia. 


The 


working over 100 men on a Sunday, and 
a similar fine was imposed on a firm of 
building contractors. On the other hand 
a steel company was acquitted of the 
charge, on the ground that the work 
complained of, the removal of ashes, 
was a “work of necessity.” 

In a report “Ten Years Work for 
Children’ published by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour it is stated that in the 
decade following the creation of the 
Bureau in 1912, similar bureaus were 
created in Belgium, Czecho-slovakia, 
Germany, Russia, Poland and Jugo- 
In the United States the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics of the Bureau 
of Census established the birth-regis- 
tration area which now includes 30 
States and the District of Columbia, 
72-2 per cent of the population; the 
number of States which have special 
bureaus or divisions dealing with child 
health has increased from one to 46; 40 
States have availed themselves of the 
benefits which the maternity and_ in- 
fancy act of 1921 offers; more than half 
the States have created commissions to 
make comprehensive enquiries into all 
aspects of child welfare, with a view to 
& recodification of existing laws and such 
improvements in law and administration 
as are found to be needed to bring the 
State’s care of its children up to stan- 
dard; and the number of States which 
provide, through mothers’ pensions, pub- 
lic aid for dependent children in their 
own homes has increased from two to 
42. While the Children’s Bureau does 
not claim credit for these changes, its 
investigations furnished the facts on 
which action was frequently based. 

The International Labour Office has 
been informed, in reply to a question- 
naire sent out by it, that anthrax in- 
fection in Roumania resulted in 62 
deaths during the year 1922. There was 
a total of 704 cases of anthrax infection 
during the year, 463 men and 241 
women, resulting in death to 37 men and 
25 women. The general death rate was 
8-8 per cent. Women formed 34-23 per 
cent of the total number of cases, but 
the death rate among women (10-4 per 
cent) was higher than among men (7-9 
per cent.) 
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The Labour Situation 


fo MPLOYMENT as indicated by em- 

ployers at the beginning of Janu- 
ary showed the large contraction that is 
always recorded at this time of year. 
The situation, however, was slightly 
better than in the corresponding period 
of 1923 and considerably more favour- 
able than in 1922. At the beginning of 


January the percentage of employment | 


among members of trade unions was 7-2 
as compared with 6.2 at the beginning 
of December 1923 and 6.4 at the begin- 
ning of January 1923. | 

The offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada reported a decline in the busi- 
ness of the offices during the month of 
December, as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but the amount of busi- 
ness was approximately the same as in 
December, 1922. 

The following is a summary of em- 
ployment conditions at the end of 
January, 1924, as shown by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada. 

Considerable activity was reported in 
the logging industry in the Maritime 
Provinces. The recent snow storms and 
cold weather brought about the anti- 
cipated increase in demand for lumber- 
men. Seasonal slackness was evidenced 
in the construction group, the work 
available being offered only on civic 
projects and on dam and transmission 
line construction near New Glasgow. An 
increased registration of labourers and 
skilled workmen was reported at all the 
offices with an insufficient number of 
vacancies available. 

In Quebec employment conditions 
were about normal for the time of year. 
There was practically no demand for 
farm workers. The logging camps have 
all the help they need, and a few orders 
for loaders and teamsters only were re- 
celved during the month. Reduced 
staffs were reported in the mining dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of Hull and Sher- 
brooke. Manufacturing industries gen- 


erally were quiet. A decrease in textiles 
—principally cloth and silk mills—was 
reported, but some activity was shown 
in boot and shoe manufacturing. In the 
building trades some employment was 
offered for plasterers, bricklayers and 
steamfitters, but no work was available 
for carpenters and painters or for build- 
ing labourers. There has been no de- 
mand for transport workers. Orders for 
snow shovellers during the latter part of 
the month gave temporary employment 
to large numbers of workers. There was 
a general slackness in trade and mer- 
chants are proceeding with their inven- 
tories. There has been quite a brisk 
demand for domestics with enough appli- 
cants to fill all orders received. Few re- 
quests were received for hotel and res- 
taurant workers. 

In Ontario seasonal industrial depres- 
sion was very marked with little pro- 
spect of expansion until the spring. In 
addition, owing to the colder weather, 
large numbers of construction workers 
were unemployed, and while many muni- 
cipalities had undertaken road, sewer 
and watermain construction, this work 
was not entirely sufficient to care for the 
many skilled workers registered. How- 
ever a number of districts have passed 
through the early stages of the winter 
without as yet having to face an acute 
unemployment problem, and this in 
comparison with conditions in previous 
years 1s most encouraging. The mining 
industry continued fairly active but few 
vacancies were offered. Demand in the 
logging industry remained very brisk 
and in the Northern districts the im- 
proved weather conditions was reflected 
in an increased demand. A number of 
the offices continued to supply the 
farmers with experienced hands for the 
winter months. | 

In Manitoba a fair demand for farm 
workers for the remainder of the winter 
was shown at all the offices with an im- 
proved response. The steady call for 
bushmen, cord wood cutters, te:msters 
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and tie makers was reported especially 
at Winnipeg, the latter office being re- 
sponsible for the transfer of large num- 
bers of workers to camps near Port 
Arthur and Sudbury, Ontario. Quiet- 
ness prevailed in the construction group 
few opportunities being offered with a 
heavy demand for casual labour. There 
was a decided improvement in the 
women’s section, employment of a 
regular character being afforded to many 
experienced household workers. Casual 
work for women was available in about 
the same volume as formerly. 

The farming group in Saskatchewan 
showed renewed activities with the sup- 
ply of workers about equal to the de- 
mand. Construction remained much as 
previously reported, very few vacancies 
offering for skilled tradesmen, although 
the number of applicants registered was 
not great. A number of men were em- 
ployed in some districts in casual work 
shovelling snow and clearing railway 
tracks. A falling off in logging activi- 
ties was evidenced due to the fact that 
the majority of camps has a complement 
of workers. 

Although conditions were quiet in the 
agricultural sections of Alberta many 
placements were made by the offices. In- 
dications point toward a very keen de- 
mand for farm workers in the spring. 
No new developments were in progress 
in the building and construction groups, 
few vacancies being offered for trades- 
men. Municipal public projects such as 


sewer construction provided employ- 


ment for numbers of applicants regis- 
tered as out of work. 
were placed on railway maintenance 
work at Medicine Hat. The requests in 
the logging group continued to form the 
large part of the work of the offices and 
numbers of men were transferred daily 
to camps in Northern Alberta and British 
Columbia. The mining industry was 
fairly active, pick miners being in de- 
mand at Drumheller and Lethbridge. 

In British Columbia only a nominal 
demand for farm workers was evidenced. 
While there is much construction under 
way, including power plant, bridge build- 
ing and sewer construction much of this 
had been held up on account of bad 
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weather. For this reason applications 
for work were steadily increasing in 
numbers with out of town arrivals form- 
ing a serious addition in the urban dis- 
tricts. No appreciable change was re- 
corded in logging, the demand for all 
classes of workers being met fairly satis- 
factorily with the ‘exception of tie 
makers, a scarcity of experienced 
workers being reported. There was a 
steady call for women household 
workers, the supply being unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of experience. 

The volume of employ- 
ment at the beginning 
of January, 1924, showed 
the large contraction 
incidental to this time of year, although 
the declines were considerably less than 
at the beginning of January, 1923. The 
tendency in all industries, except log- 
ging and retail trade, in which there 
were seasonal gains, was downward. 
The heaviest reductions were reported 
in manufacturing, largely owing to tem- 
porary shutdowns over the holidays and 
for inventories. Shrinkage was recorded 
in all provinces but the losses in Ontario 
and Quebec were the largest. The Mari- 
time District, on account of seasonal 
gains in logging and transportation, was 
least affected by the general curtail- 
ment of operations. Reductions in em- 
ployment were recorded in all of the six 
cities for which separate tabulations 
are made. They were very extensive in 
Montreal, where pronounced contrac- 
tions due to the closing of railway car, 
tobacco, textile and many other manu- 
facturing plants were supplemented by 
large losses in shipping and stevedoring 
and building construction. The pay- 
rolls of the firms reporting in that city 
were over 7 per cent less than at the 
beginning of December. In Toronto 
there was a large increase in retail 
trade, but textile, confectionery, iron, 
steel and many other factories reported 
substantial curtailment; the street rail- 
ways afforded less employment and 
there were considerable declines in 
building construction. ‘There was a re- 
duction in employment in this city of 
between 4 and 5 per cent. Sawmills 
and building construction again suf- 
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fered the heaviest losses in Ottawa, 
where there was a decrease of more 
than 3 per cent in the employment 
afforded by the reporting firms. Very 
large losses in railway car wire and 
other iron and steel works, in textile 
and other manufacturing  establish- 
ments in Hamilten caused the index 
number to decline by about 10 per cent. 
In Winnipeg there were general but 
rather small reductions in a number of 
groups, the result being a contraction 
of 3 per cent. Continued curtailment 
of operations in sawmills was reported 
in Vancouver; there were also declines 
in shipping and stevedoring and some 
other industries; employment falling off 
by 7 per cent. Without exception, the 
trend of employment in manufacturing 
was downward. — 

Over 39,000 workers were released by 
the manufacturers reporting; this repre- 
sented a decline of 9 per cent. The most 
pronounced decreases were those in iron 
and steel, which affected over 9,600 per- 
sons. This reduction was generally dis- 
tributed among the different groups in 
this division, but the losses in railway 
car shops were the most extensive. Lum- 
ber, hosiery, knitting, fabric, garment, 
leather, meat packing, furniture, bis- 
cuit, canning, chocolate, sugar, pulp, 
paper, rubber, tobacco, clay, glass, stone 
and non-ferrous metal product works 
also registered substantial curtailment. 
Many of these plants will, however, 
have resumed operations shortly after 
the first of the month. The declines in 
manufacturing as a whole at the begin- 
ning of the present month were less 
than during the same period of last 
year. In logging there was an increase 
in personnel of over 3,700 workers or 
nearly 12 per cent, which was very 
much larger than the expansion recorded 
on January 1, 1923. .While the volume 
of employment afforded in retail trade 
was not as great on January 1 as it was 
just before Christmas, nevertheless it 
was about 5 per cent higher than at the 
beginning of December. This increase 
largely exceeded that recorded at the 
same period of last year. 
communication, transportation and con- 
struction there were considerable de- 
clines. 


In mining, . 


An article elsewhere in this issue 
gives in some detail the employment 
situation as at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1924. 

Reports received from 


TRADE 1,532 labour organiza- 
UNION tions with a member- 
REPORTS ship of 162,313 persons 


showed that 7-2 per 
cent of the members were unemployed 
at the end of December as compared 
with 6-2 per cent at the close of Novem- 
ber and with 6-4 per cent on December 
31, 1922. (Unemployment as used here 
has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of ill- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be un- 
derstood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the organizations report- 
ing.) The situation in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia was not so favourable 
as in November, due, for the most part, 
to winter seasonal dullness in the build- 
ing trades, though coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, garment workers in Ontario, and 
fishermen, steam railway employees 
and workers in the shipping division in 
British Columbia also reported lessened 
activity. Improvement in the textile 
trades in Quebec caused employment, in 


-that province to be on a higher level 


than in November and gains on a 
smaller scale were shown in New Bruns- 
wick and Alberta. When making a com- 
parison with the preceding December 
all provinces except New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and British Columbia regis- 
tered less employment. The improve- 
ment in British Columbia was quite 
pronounced. The situation in the manu- 
facturing industries, as a whole, was 
better, at the close of December, 1923, 
than in the preceding month. Reports 
tabulated from 429 unions with a mem- 
bership of 49,241 persons showed that 
7-8 per cent of the members were out. 
of work as compared with 10-4 per cent: 
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at the end of November.. Within the 
manufacturing group, however, fluctua- 
tions occurred. Garment workers were 
considerably better employed and im- 
provement in lesser degree was shown 
by brewery, textile, carpet and jewellery 
workers and printing tradesmen. Cigar- 
makers, iron and steel workers, metal 
polishers and glass workers were not 
quite so fully engaged. In the iron and 
steel division boilermakers, machinists, 
sheet metal workers, moulders and )at- 
ternmakers were not so active, while 
blacksmiths and railway carmen were 
slightly better employed. More employ- 
ment was reported in the manu- 
facturing division than in December, 
1922. Coal miners in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia were not so active as 
in November, but in Alberta some im- 
provement was shown. In the building 
and construction group as reported by 
176 unions with a membership of 18,335 
persons, 21-7 per cent were reported 
unemployed, as compared with 13-0 per 
cent in November. All tradesmen in 
the group reported less activity, the 
largest percentage reductions being 
shown by bridge and structural iron 
workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
steam shovel and dredgemen, hod car- 
riers and building labourers, bricklay- 
ers, masons and plasterers and granite 
and stone cutters. In comparison with 
the previous December steam shovel and 
dredgemen, carpenters and joiners, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and hod car- 
riers and building labourers reported 
more employment, but all other trades- 
men in the group registered less em- 
ployment. In the transportation group 
slightly less employment was reported 
at the end of December than in Novem- 
ber, 4-0 per cent of the members being 
out of work as compared with 3-3 per 
cent in the preceding month. Steam 
and electric railway employees and 
workers in the shipping division all 
shared in the slight decline. More un- 
employment was registered by trans- 
portation workers than in December, 
1922. Fishermen were not so _ busy 
as in November, lumber workers re- 
ported no idle members, and retail 
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clerks were not quite so fully engaged. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, the- 
atre and stage employees, and barbers 
reported more activity, but stationary 
engineers and firemen were not so busy. 


During the month _ of 


EMPLOYMENT December 1923 the offi- 
OFFICE ces of the Employment 
REPORTS. Service of Canada made 


23,287 references to 
positions and effected a total of 22,151 
placements. The number. of placements 
made in regular employment during the 
month was 14,677, of which 12,3837 were 
of men and 2,340 were of women 
workers. In casual work the offices made 
7,474 placements. Employers notified 
the Service of 23,833 vacancies, of which 
17,034 were of men and 6,799 of women. 
The number of registrations for work 
was 28,063 of men and 7,496 of women, 
a total of 35,559 applications. Com- 
pared with the preceding month a con- 
siderable decline is shown in the volume 
of business, but a comparison with the 
corresponding period a year ago shows 
that approximately the same level was 
maintained throughout the month. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices 
for the month of December may be 
found elsewhere in this issue and on an- 
other page will be found a statement of 
the activities of the offices for the last 
quarter of the year. 


According to the Domin- 


BUILDING ion Bureau of Statistics, 
PERMITS AND the value of building 
CONTRACTS permits issued in 56 
AWARDED. cities during December, 


1923, showed a decline 
to $6,906,650 from $8,006,601 in the 
previous month, and $9,436,867 in 
December 1922. 

According to the MacLean Building 
Review, issued by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded in Canada during Janu- 
ary amounted to $6,538,600 compared 
with $21,507,500 in December last and 
$9,840,800 in January, 1923. Residential 
buildings accounted for 38 per cent of 
the January total, amounting to $2,487,- 
800; business buildings amounted to $2,- 
123,900 or 32-5 per cent; industrial build- 
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ings to $217,300 or 3-3 per cent; and 
public works and utilities, $1,709,600 or 
26-2 per cent. The activity was distrib- 
uted amongst the groups as follows: 
Ontario, 60-3 per cent; Quebec, 28 per 
cent; Western provinces, 7-5 per cent, 
and Maritime provinces, 4-2 per cent, 
the amounts to be spent being $3,944,300 
in Ontario, $1,832,300 in Quebec, $488,- 
600 in Western provinces, and $273, 400 
in the Maritimes. 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that 
the production of pig 
iron in Canada during 
December, 1923, was 59,662 gross tons 
as compared with the November output 
of 62,202 tons. There was a decline in 
basic pig iron of 1,750 tons and in malle- 
able iron of 5, 163 tons, while the pro- 
duction of foundry iron increased 4,333 
tons to a total of 19,749. The cumula- 
tive production for the twelve months 
ending December was 880,018 tons as 
compared with 383,057. tons in 1922, 
an increase of 496 961 tons or 130 per 
cent. The minimum monthly output 
was 40,739 tons reported in January, 
rising steadily to a peak of 101,533 tons 
in May. The average per capita pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada in 1923 
was 215-5 pounds as compared with 
95-6 pounds in 1922 and 151-4 pounds 
in 1921. There were six furnaces in 
blast at the end of December, three at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, two at Hamilton, 
Ontario, and one at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. 

The production of steel ingots and 
castings amounted to 41,248 tons, whicn 
was 25 per cent below the 54,674 tons 
produced in November. The decline 
was principally in the quantity of open- 
hearth steel ingots produced for the use 
of the reporting firms, this grade drop- 
ping 24 per cent from 51,426 in Novem- 
ber to 39,018 in December. The cumu- 
lative production for the twelve months 
was 884,770 tons or 82 per cent over the 
output of 485,643 for 1922, and 33 per 
cent over the 667,484 tons in 1921. The 
average per capita production of steel in 
Canada in 1923 was 217 pounds as com- 
pared with 121 pounds in 1922 and 170 
pounds in 1921. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS. 
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A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that ten cars 
of silver ore were shipped during Decem- 
ber from the Cobalt camp, containing 
approximately 730,616 pounds of ore, as 
compared with 18 cars of silver ore con- 
taining 1,239,002 pounds in the previous 
month. The Nipissing Mine shipped 220 
bars containing 253,807-73 ounces of 
silver, and The Mining Corporation of 
Canada shipped 123 bars containing 
123,630-25 ounces of silver, making a 
total of 343 bars containing 377,437-98 
ounces of silver for the month of Decem- 
ber, as compared with 564 bars con- 
taining 626,663.59 ounces for the pre- 
vious month. 

A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 201,517,053 
feet, board measure, of timber was scaled 
in the province during December. The 
total includes Douglas fir, 89,957,367, red 
cedar, 41,631,394; spruce, 20,787,010; 
hemlock, 26,390,606; balsam, 5,990,690 
feet; yellow pine, 5,525,314 feet; white 
pine, 2,239,161 feet; jack pine, 1,396,773 
feet, larch, 7,226,242 feet, cotton wood, 
345,342 feet; other species, 27,154 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for December were 
given in a preliminary statement as 
$19,136,674 in comparison with $17,365,- 
639 in the same month of the previous 
year; and for the calendar year 1923 as 
195,837,090, while for the same period 
for 1922 ‘they amounted to $186,675,036. 


A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the 
Department of Customs 
and Excise shows that 
in December, 1923, the merchandise 
entered for consumption amounted to 
$65,456,071 as compared with $70,204,- 
888 in December, 1922. There was an 
increase of slightly over $13,000,060 in 
the value of domestic merchandise eXx- 
ported which amounted to $123,880,430 
in December, 1923, compared with $110, ~ 
870,825 in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. For the nine months 
ending December the grand _ total iH 
Canadian trade was $1,504,462,832, 

1923 as compared with $1, 320, 485 675 in 
1922. ‘The chief imports in December, 
1923, were fibres, textiles and textile 
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products amounting to $13,041,467, non- 
metallic minerals and products amount- 
ing to $11,693,912, and iron and its pro- 
ducts amounting to $10,939,179. The 
chief exports during the same month, 
were in the group of agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, which 
amounted to $68,796,945, the next being 
wood, wood products and_ paper, 
amounting to $19,914,748, followed by 
animal and animal products to the value 
of $12,157,264. During the nine months 
of the fiscal year ending with December, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, were valued at 
$322,543,841, exports of wood, wood 
products and paper amounted to $208,- 
023,812, and exports of animal and 
-animal products to $111,517,559. 


Strikes 


Time loss due to industrial disputes 
reported to the department during 
January was greater than during either 
December, 1923, or January, 1923. 
There were in existence at some time or 
other during the month 14 disputes, in- 
volving 12,793 employees and a time 
loss of 186,078 working days, as com- 
pared with 13 strikes in December, in- 
volving 2,446 employees and a time loss 
of 28,693 working days. In January; 
1923, there were recorded 18 disputes 
involving 2,852 employees and a time 
loss of 58,966 working days. Three new 
strikes commenced during January 
with a time loss of 170,150 working 
days. One of the strikes commencing 
prior to January and one strike com- 
mencing during January terminated 
during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were 12 strikes 
involving 11,203 work-people. 


Prices 


The level of retail food prices in 
January was little changed from De- 
cember, there being only a slight sea- 
sonal rise. The cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an aver- 
age family of five in terms of the aver- 
age retail prices in some sixty cities 
was $10.78 at the beginning of January 
as compared with $10.73 for December, 
1923; $10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 
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for January, 1922; $14.48 for January, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$15.30 for January, 1920; $12.42 for 
January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 
1914. Prices of eggs, milk, and butter 
continued upward and there were also 
increases in beef, veal, salt pork, and 
potatoes while small declines occurred 
in the prices of pork roast, cheese, and 
flour. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.23 for January as com- 
pared with $21.21 for December, 1923; 
$21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$24.15 for January, 1920; $19.80 for 
January, 1918; and $14.49 for January, 
1914. Fuel averaged slightly lower 
while rents were unchanged. 

The movement of wholesale prices 
as indicated by the index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was sub- 
stantially upward, the figure for Janu- 
ary being 156-7 (the highest point 
reached since September, 1921) as com- 
pared with 153-5 for December, 1923; 
151-4 for January, 1923; 149-8 for 
January, 1922; 201-7 for January, 
1921; and 256-9 for May, 1920 
(the peak). In the grouping according 
to the chief component material the 
Vegetable Products group, the Textile 
group, the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group, and the Chemicals group were 
each substantially higher, while the 
other four main groups were lower, the 
Animals group showing a substantial 
decline. 

The index number based upon: prices 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100, 
published by the Department of La- . 
bour since 1910, stood at 222-7 for 
January as compared with 222-6 for 
December, 1923; 223-0 for January, 
1923; 227-7 for January, 1922; 281-3 
for January, 1921; 356-6 for May, 1920 
(the peak); 336-4 for January, 1920; 
258-7 for January, 1918; and 136-5 for 
January, 1914. _The chief declines oc- 
curred in eggs, hogs, bacon, corn, fruits, 
sugar, furniture, glassware, crockery, 
bar silver, and raw rubber, while ad- 
vances occurred in grains, fodder, cat- 
tle, beef, sheep, butter, potatoes, canned 
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vegetables, wool, cotton, metals, lin- 
seed oil, and turpentine. 

The special index of fifty commodi- 
ties selected from the 271 in the depart- 
mental list advanced slightly to 154-4 
for January as compared with 153-7 
for December, 1923; 153-1 for January, 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


1923; 148-0 for January, 1922; 195-2 
for January, 1921; and 260-5 for May, 
1920 (the peak). 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce in- 
dex advanced to 157-55 for January 
from 155-87 in December, 1928. Both 
imports and exports were higher. 


INVESTIGA- 


TION ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1924 


[TD URING the month of January, 
1924, the Department received 
three applications for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. All three applications were from 
certain employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company at the port of 
St. John, New Brunswick, being respect- 
ively: 
(1) Truckers, coopers, etc., employed 
on the West St. John wharf, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


(2) Foremen, checkers, etc., em- 
ployed on the West St. John wharf, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship: Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. 

(3) Grain elevator employees at St. 
John, N.B., being members of Local 121, 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. 

As a result of the mediation of the 
Department of Labour negotiations be- 
tween the disputants were resumed in 
all these cases and settlements were 
reached without Board procedure. In 
each case the application for a Board 
was withdrawn. 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 
1924 


HE number of strikes and _ lock- 
outs in Canada in existence at 
some time or other during the month 
of January, was fourteen, one more 
than in December. The time _ loss 
for January was greater than in Janu- 
ary, 1923, due chiefly to a dispute in- 
volving coal mines in Nova _ Scotia, 
being 186,078 working days as com- 
pared with 53,966 working days lost in 
the same month of the previous year. 














Number | Number Time 

Date Olds loss in 
disputes jemployees} working 

involved days 
January; 192444... sete eee 14 12,793 186,078 
Wecemiber, 1925 cn tee eens 13 2,446 28,693 
2,852 53,966 


PATI AT ysl 925 cr ree 18 


Eleven disputes involving 668 work- 
people were carried over from Decem- 
ber. One of the strikes commencing prior 
to January and one strike commencing 
during January terminated during the 
month. At the end of January, there- 
fore, there were on record twelve dis- 
putes, lumber workers, Cranbrook and 
Golden districts, B.C.; coal miners, Nova 
Scotia; clothing workers, Winnipeg; 
printing compositors, Hamilton; three 
strikes of printing compositors at Mont- 
real; printing compositors, Ottawa; 
printing compositors, Toronto; printing 
compositors, Winnipeg; printing com- 
positors and pressmen, Halifax, and 
motormen and _ conductors, Niagara 
Falls. 
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Of the two strikes which terminated 
during the month one resulted in favour 
of the employers, while the second one 
resulted in favour of the employees. 
Two of the disputes commencing during 
January were for increased wages and 
other changes, while the third one was 
against a reduction in wages. 

The record of the Department in- 
cludes lock-outs as well as strikes, but 
a lock-out, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lock-out, is 
rarely encountered. In the statistical 
tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of 
the Department, is a cessation of work 
involving six or more employees and 
lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration or 
less, and disputes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the 
published record, but a separate record 
of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The following notes give information 
in regard to certain disputes additional 
to that shown in the tabular statement. 


LuMBER WORKERS, CRANBROOK AND 
Goutpmn Districts, B.C.—A strike of 
1,000 lumber workers in various lum- 
ber camps throughout the neighbour- 
hood of Cranbrook and. Golden occur- 
red on January 2, for an increase in 
wages including an advance in the 
minimum rate from $3.25 to $4 per 
day, an 8-hour day, and for no dis- 
crimination against members of the 
Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union No. 
120, Industrial Workers of the World. 
Towards the end of the month Mr. J. 
D. McNiven, Deputy Miuinister of 
Labour for the Province of British 
Columbia, visited the scene of the strike 
in order to effect a settlement, but at 
the end of January the strike was still 
in existence. s 

Coau Miners, Epson, Aura—lIn the 


strike of coal miners at Edson, Alta., 
which commenced on November 23, 


1923, work was resumed on January 14, 


when the strikers were replaced by 
new workers. 


Coat Miners, Nova Scorta.—In a 
dispute as to the renewal of an agree- 
ment which expired on January 15, a 
cessation of work occurred on January 
16, involving 9,625 coal miners in the 
employ of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation’s subsidiary companies 
operating coal mines. The localities 
affected by the dispute included Glace 
Bay, Sydney Mines, Thorburn, Stellar- 
ton and Springhill. During negotia- 
tions prior to January 15, the employees 
contended for the restoration of the 
1921 wage scale, which would mean an 
increase of about twenty per cent, and 
on January 15, the employers posted 
a notice of a reduction in wages of 
twenty per cent. 

The representatives of the miners pro- 
posed that a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, be applied for, and that the 1923 
rates of wages should be continued 
pending its report, but this was refused 
by the employer. The Premier of Nova 
Scotia proposed that negotiations should 
be resumed, work in the mines to be 
resumed for fifteen days, but this was 
not agreed to by the miners. At the 
end of January the dispute was still 
unsettled but early in February arrange- 
ments were made to resume the negotia- 
tions and a settlement was reached on 
February 11. Rates for men on day 
wages on the surface were increased by 
25 cents per day (labourers increasing 
from $3.25 to $3.50), for those under- 
ground by 30 cents (labourers increas- 
ing from $3.30 to $3.60), tonnage rates 
were advanced by six cents to eight 
cents per ton, and local contract rates 
by six per cent, the new agreement to 
be for one year. This settlement was 
subject to.a referendum of the miners. 


PriIntinGc TraDes IN Eraut CiTIEs.— 
The strike of printing trades in Job 
offices in various cities which began in 
the spring and early summer of 1921, 
for the 44-hour week, was still in pro- 
eress in eight cities and involved 548 
employees, resulting in a time loss of 
14,248 working days during January. 
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CLorHinG Workers, MontreAL, Que. ary 21 for increased wages. Negotia- 
—Clothing workers at Montreal to the tions were carried on and work was 
number of 1,500 went on strike on Janu- resumed January 31 at higher rates. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JANUARY, 1924 
Sa ta 


Number Time 
Oba s loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality|employees working Remarks 


involved days 
Carsten ae Pd Saree ee SRC HERI oa ty oe, NS 
(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to January, 1924. 











MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 
Coal miners, Edson, Alta...... 











90 900 |Commenced November 23, for recognition of the 
union and district union rates. Work was 
- resumed January 14, strikers being replaced. 
MANUFACTURING.— 
Clothing— 
Clothing workers, Winnipeg, 
23 598 |Commenced. September 6, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 
_ Printing and Publishing:— 


Printing compositors, Hamil- 10 260 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by 
“ye ton; Ont. employers of 44-hour claluse in agreement. 
Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal 8 208 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
Que. perform work that came from shop where 
strike existed. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- tay 3,042 |Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages 
real, Que. and 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 12 312 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer 
real, Que. refused to negotiate a new agreement with the 
the union. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Ottawa, 25 650 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, 313 8,138 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages 
Ont. and 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winni- 43 1,118 {Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout follow- 
peg, Man. ing refusal of employers to renew agreement. 
Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- 20 52¢ {Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 


men, Halifax, N.S. same weekly pay. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION.— 
Street and electric railway:— 
Motormen and conductors, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


7 182 |Commenced July 2, 1922. For recongnition of 
union. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during January, 1924. 


Loveme:— 
Lumber workers, Cranbrook 1,000 20,400 |Commenced January 2, for increased wages and 
and Golden District, B.C. other changes. Unterminated. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING:— 
Coal miners, Nova Scotia.... 9,625 134,750 |Commenced January 16, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING.— 
Clothing:— 
Clothing workers, Montreal,} 1,500 15, 000|Commenced January 21, for higher wages. Settled 
Que. by negotiations and work resumed January 31. 


ahi Mean Cin oe Le ee | a te Ll 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING 1923 


HE feature of the record of strikes 
and lock-outs for the year 1923 
was the reduction in the time loss to 
768,494 working days, the lowest since 
1918. The number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence was slightly greater 
than in 1922, having increased from 85 
to 91 disputes of which 77 began during 
1923, as compared with 70 during 1922. 
The number of employees involved was 
also somewhat lower, being 32,868 as 
compared with 41,050. Of the two mil- 
lion days’ time loss in 1922, approxi- 
mately one-half was due to a single 
strike of some 7,000 coal miners in Al- 
berta and south eastern’ British 
Columbia from April to August, and a 
strike of some 14,000 coal miners in 
Nova Scotia, in August, for three weeks 
caused a time loss of over 250,000 work- 
ing days. In 1923 no strike caused a 
time loss of such outstanding magnitude, 
but a strike of steel workers at Sydney 
in June for higher wages and other 
changes in working conditions and three 
strikes of coal miners in sympathy with 
it caused a time loss of approximately 
250,000 working days, nearly one-third 
of the total for the year. Ten disputes 
in the printing trades, in various cities, 
for the 44-hour week, which began in 
1921, caused a time loss of 252,184 work- 
ing days. Two of these terminated dur- 
ing 1923. The only other dispute of 
considerable magnitude in time loss was 
that of longshoremen in Vancouver for 
higher wages, involving 1,555 employees 
for 53 days, with a time loss of 82,415 
days. 

The record of the Department includes 
lock-outs as well as strikes, but a lock- 
out, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lock-out, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lock-outs are re- 
corded together, the term dispute being 
used with reference to either. 

A strike or lock-out, included as such 
in the records of the Department, is a 


cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting more than one 
working day. Disputes of only one 
day’s duration or less, and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record, 
but a separate record of such disputes 
has been maintained in the Department 
during 1923. Any such disputes invol- 
ving a time loss of ten working days or 
more have been included in the pub- 
lished record, there being twelve of these 
involving 1,447 employees and resulting 
in a time loss of 1,405 working days. 
In addition there was one such dispute 
involving only thirty employees for one 
hour with a time loss, therefore, of less 
than ten days, and it was a strike of 
coal miners in sympathy with other coal 
miners who resumed work that day. 
The accompanying chart of the time 
loss in working days by groups of in- 
dustries for each year ‘back to 1901, 
shows that in mining considerable time 
loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 1922 
and 1923. In metal trades no great 
time loss appeared except in 1919, when 
the strikes in the metal trades in various 
cities and the general strike in Winnipeg 
in sympathy with the metal trades’ 
strike there, caused a time loss of about 
two million days. In 1918, 1920 and 
1923, however, the time losses (in these 
trades) were larger than in other years. 
In building and construction consider- 
able time loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 
1911 and 1919. In transportation there 
was considerable time loss only in 1901, 
due to a strike of trackmen, in 1908, 
due to a strike of railway shop machin- 
ists and in 1918 and 1919 due to num- 
bers of strikes in street railway opera- 
tion, as well as among freight handlers, 
in local transportation, cartage, etc. 
From the chart showing results of the 
settlement arrived at it appears that 
the majority of employees were success- 
ful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 1917 and 1918, 
periods of steadily rising prices and ex- 
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TIME LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR, 1901-1923 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 


OF MEN INVOLVED. 
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panding business, but were unsuccessful of Cape Breton coal miners and the 
in 1908, 1919 and 1920, years of uncer- other the printers’ strike at Toronto, 
tainty in industry. | and 17-5 per cent of the time loss due 
An analysis by the number of employ- to two strikes with between 50,000 and 
ees involved, Table II, shows over 10,000 100,000 working days, that of longshore- 
employees in only one dispute, 1-1 per men at Vancouver causing a loss of 
cent of all disputes but this strike (the 82,415 days and that of steel workers at 
sympathetic strike of coal miners in Sydney causing 52,000 days’ time loss. 
Cape Breton Island) caused a time loss In duration of disputes, Table IV, 
of 216,700 days, 28-2 per cent of the the greatest number lasted less than five 
total for the year. Outside of this strike, days, but these caused comparatively 
disputes involving between 1,500 and little time loss. Considerable time loss 
2,500 employees, between 500 and 1,000 occurred in disputes lasting from 20 to 
employees, and between 100 and 250 em- 30 days involving 12,921 employees, but 
ployees caused much time loss. a large proportion of it, 32-9 per cent, 
An analysis by industries, Table VI, was due to 10 disputes carried over into 
shows the greatest amount of time loss 1923, of which eight were in the printing 
in mining, with printing a close second, trades, carried over from 1921. 
and considerable amounts in water By provinces, Table V; the greatest 
transportation and iron ‘and_ steel time loss occurred in Nova Scotia with 
manufacturing. The same industries 319,434 days, 41-6 per cent of the total 
showed large numbers of employees in- ¢ a : 
or the year, while Ontario experienced 


volved. : 
wee a time loss of 165,681 days, 21-6 per 
Among causes of disputes, Table VII, cent of the total, and British Columbia 


it appears that the largest number were 
for increases in wages, 27 out of 91, in- 108,554 days, 14-1 per cent of the total 


volving 3,207 employees out of 32,868 for the year. 

and resulting in a time loss of 42,541 | 

working days out of 768,494. Sympa-& TABLE I.—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
thetic strikes showed the largest number Bie 

of employees involved and also the ——— ——_———_ 





greatest time loss, the three coal miners’ TSaputas foe eps an ett anes tag 
strikes in June being the chief factor. 7 Sea wien - 7c 

There were however, large numbers of "hill nae. tes) nies in lolou Mans cee 
aie Se OTK : the the in- in- working 
strikes for recognition of union 10, and year | year |-volved | volved |, “dade 





against discharge of employees, 12, but 
these did not involve large numbers of 1901 


a ce frre 


Abrinctse 104 104 273 28,086 632,311 


: ae 121 121 420 | 127964 120,940 
employees nor result in great time loss. > Aen 146 - 146 227 50,04 1,226'500 
1904... 22. 9 6,482 265,004 
By methods of settlement, Table VIII, ig95.012.) 89 88] 437 | 16,293 | 217,244 
the largest number of disputes, 36, were i aewaee Mi 10 6050 ae 
settled by negotiations between the par- 1908... 68 65 175 25,293 708,285. 
ties, but in 19 there was a return to fey ale ~ 82) 1,335 21,280 718,685 
; ) fits 5 99 96 30,094 | 2,046 '650- 
work on employers’ terms. 1919.1 150 | 148 1989 | $0:511 1,099, 208 
: : 1913 2. Be 113 06 | 1,015 9/536 | 1,987'678: 
A comparison of figures by months iied. |e 44 40 | "205 8'678 | 430054 
for the past four years, Table X, shows ~ tt ae 3 a8 oy oe eee 
the greatest time loss, as well as the $87] 2 wi} 714 48,320 1,134,970. 
. 10182 ee 196 19 66 "489 63. 
largest number of employees involved, 1010 48 298 290 1,913 138,088 3,942, 189 
24 7 = 1920 alanere).ata 28 ’ , 6, I 
in the spring and summer months, each 1991: 145| 138] 907] 22'930|  956°461 
year. 1099.42 85 70 569 | 41,050 | 1,975'276. 


; P83). eo 91 77| 419 | 32,868]  '768°494 
An analysis of the figures by time loss, ft 
Total..| 2,842*| 2,740 | 15,991*| 803,195] 24,348,024 
Table III, shows 44 per cent of the total . 
e ° Fa aaa aN aT NIST aaP TRS Sa OSI7s ana scarce re 
for the year due to two strikes, with 


4 *In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end: 
over 100,000 wor king days lost, the one ofa year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1923, BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 


Time loss 


ing 


216,700 


Num- 
Disputes | ber in- 
volved 
Number of em- — 
ployees involved Per- 
Num-| cent | Em- 
ber of | ployees 
tota 
10,000 and over........ 1 1-1} 11,180 
HO00andiimaerl 0.0008 5,0 sal kocenie| sere aa al Meer are lins eens 
2,500 and under 5,000. 1 1-1 2,600 
1,500 and under 2,500. 2 2:2 3,408 
1,000 and under 1,500. 3 3:3 3,453 
500 and under 1,000. 8 8-8 5,248 
250 and under 4500. Wb se lisy 2.215 
100and under 250. 18} 19-8} 2,829 
50andunder 100. Hh) Alar 1,148 
25 and under 50. 15} 16-4 500 
Undes 2owercrsesies a. 19} 20-9 287 
Motaleseee. vale, 91) 100-0} 32,868 


768,494} 100-0 


TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1923, BY 


Time loss 
Per- 
Work- | cent 

ing of 
days ! total 
338,627| 44-0 
134,415} 17-5 
75,506} 9-9 
78,748) 10-2 
63,896] 8-3 
37,888] 5-0 
19 , 246 2-6 
5,021 0-7 
9,128 1-1 
4,213 0-6 
1,128 0-1 
678 0-0 


TIME LOSS 

Num- 

Disputes | ber in- 

volved 
Period of working ——_. 

days lost Per- 
Num-] cent | Em- 
ber of | ployees 
total 
100,000 days and over. . 2) 2-2) 11,842 
50,000 days and under 

LOCOCO RS ae cates vee 1 D294 4 5S 
25,000 and under 50,000 2 22 330 
10,000 and under 25,000. 5 5-5 3,206 
5,000 and under 10,000. 9 9-9 3,274 
2,500 and under 5,000. 12) VP ise2 2,616 
1,500 and under 2,500. 9 9-9 8, 284 
1,000 and under 1,500. 4 4.4 alo 
500 and under 1,000. 13} 14-2 1,996 
250andunder 500. 12) > 13-2 936 
100andunder , 250. G Cal AQ8 
Wander 100ss6..c. Sn. 14) 15-4 416 
POta leer eee te ct 91) 100-0} 32,868 


768,494! 100-0 


TABLE IV.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1923, 


BY DURATION 


Time loss 


Per- 
Work- | cent 
ing of 


days | total 


Num- 
Disputes | ber in- 
volved 
Period of Duration — 
Per- 
Num-} cent | Em- 
ber of | ployees 
tota 
Under Sidays....... 5. SY]|" Ralasau! 8,676 
5 and under 10........ Iie 13:2 1,400 
10 and under 15........ 10) 11-0 2,802 
15:and under 20.........: 6 6-6] 12,921 
20 and under 30........ 2 2-2 302 
S0iandioversaccee ied 19} 20-9 5,397 
Unterminated or in- : 
Getnite os ca 10} 11-0 1,370 
Rots lace eros ois 91} 100-0) 32,868 


768 ,494 


TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1923, 
BY PROVINCES 


Province 


Nova Scotia........... 
Prince Edward Island. 
New Brunswick....... 





; Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Per- Per- 
Num-} cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of | ployees ing of 
total days | total 
18-7} 20,989) 319,434) -41-6 
CAs te pian Se ra 
25| 27-4] 38,254) 82,546] 10-8 
20} 22-0 1,858] 165,681] 21-6 
2 2-2 213) 34,780 4-5 
2 2-2 24 6 0-8 
14); 15:4) 3,435) °55,267) 7-2 
) 9-9 38,028] 108,554); 14-1 
91) 100-0} 32,868) 768,494] 100-@ 


TABLE VI—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1923, 


Industry 


OCS arc etal: 
Mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarry- 


Manufacturing :— 

Vegetable foods, 
drink and tobacco. 
MOXtHeOS Maes. ap te ek ln. 
Clothing, knitted, 
goods, garments, 
CECH erie cciscvenees wlehege. a 
Leather, fur and pro- 
GUCTHH or. ocean eco 
Pulp and paper....... 
Printing and publish- 


Wood products....... 
Iron, steel and pro- 
GuctStcsatece sane ee 


Construction:— 
Buildings and struct- 
ECSU te 
Railway construction 
Miscellaneous  cons- 
UIUCLION sac sen eriac ce 


Transportation and pu- 
blic utilities:— 

Street and electric 
PAU WAN Bus. sen ee oe 
Water transportation 
Storage and local 
transportation...... 
Electric power plants 


Service:— 


Public and municipal 
Personal 


ey 


BY INDUSTRIES 


; Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Per- Per- 
Num-} cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees]| ing oO 
total days | total 
Simoes 525| 10,473 1-4 
29) 31-8] 21,692} 311,982] 40-6 
Daan 212) 187) 1,788] 0-2 
1 1-1 12 78} 0-0 
6] 6-6 832] 10,068 1-3 
Ae 2-2 290 2,364 0-3 
1 1-1 80 800 0-1 
10} 11-0 1,293) 252,184] 32-9 
1 1:1 380 6,460 0-9 
1 1-1 220 1,287 0-1 
9} 9-9} 4,356] 59,192) 7-8 
1 1-1 8 24 0-0 
7 7-7 867} 10,005 1-3 
2, 2-2 360 1,170 0-1 
Sion 150 1,344] 0-2 
2 2-2 36 2,910 0-4 
4 4-4 1,876] 94,118) 12-2 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Frsruary, 1924 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 


IRELAND DURING 


‘[ HE British Ministry of Labour 

Gazette for January contains the 
following information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during December, 
1923, based upon returns from employ- 
ers and employees: — 


Numprr, MAGNITUDE AND DuRATION. 
——The number of trade disputes invol- 
ving a stoppage of work, reported to 
the Department as beginning in Decem- 
ber in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, was 12, as compared with 38 in 
the previous monith, and 21 in December, 
1922. In these new disputes about 4,700 
workpeople were directly involved, and 
3,600 indirectly involved (i.e., thrown 
out of work at the establishments where 
the disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In addi- 
tion, about 2,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 
12 disputes which began before Decem- 
ber and were still in progress at the be- 
ginning of that month. The number of 
new and old disputes was thus 24, in- 
volving about 10,300 workpeople, and 
resulting in a loss during December of 
about! 83,000 working days. The num- 
ber of disputes in progress was smaller 
than in any month since January, 1917. 
The number of workpeople involved in 
disputes and the number of working 
days lost were also lower than in any 
month during the same period except 
November and December, 1922, when 
slightly lower figures were recorded. 


Causes.—Of the 12 disputes begin- 
ning in December, 9, directly involving 


The Minimum Wage Board of On- 
tario held a public hearing early in 
February in connection with a proposed 
order governing the wages of female em- 
ployees in places of amusement in 
Toronto. The proposed minimum wage 
is $12.50 per week for employees work- 
ing more than 40 hours per week. _Em- 


DECEMBER, 1923 


4,500 workpeople, arose out of questions 
respecting wages, and 8, directly invol- 
ving 200 workpeople, from other causes. 


Resuuits.—Settlements were effected 
during December in the case of 9 new 
disputes, directly involving 1,900 work- 
people, and 5 old disputes, directly in- 
volving 1,100 workpeople. Of these new 
and old disputes, 6 were settled in favour 
of the workpeople, 4 in favour of the 
employees, and 4 were compromised. 
In the case of one dispute, directly in- 
volving 100 workpeople, work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 

The following table analyses the dis- 
putes in progress in December, in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, by groups 
of industries, and indicates the number 
of workpeople involved (whether 
directly or indirectly) at the establish- 
ments concerned, and the approximate 
time lost during the month in all dis- 
putes in progress:— 

Number of disputes} Number Aggregate 


_ In progress of work- duration 
in December people jin working 








Groups involved|days of all 
of industries Start-| Start- in all disputes 
ed e disputes in in 
before} in |Total] progress | progress 
Dec. 1} Dec. in Dec. | in Dec. 
Mining and quarry- 
rhstcae Mees Ud di At 2 4 5,400 62,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding. 2 3 5 4,000 13,000 
Other trades....... 8 uf 15 900 8,000 
Total, Dec. 1923... 12 12 24 10,300 83,000 
Total, Nov. 1923.. 15 38 53 54,000*| 1,016, 000* 
Total, Dec. 1922... 28 21 49 7,400 72,000 





*A dispute was in progress in November, 1923, involving 
about 40,000 shipyard employees. 


ployees working less than 40 hours 
would be paid at least 30 cents per hour. 
No working period under two hours is 
taken into account. It is noted that 
no apprenticeship period is necessary in 
this trade. Similar public hearings are 
held in connection with all proposed 
orders of the Board before they are 
issued. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Further Ratifications by Various Countries of Draft Conventions of 
International Labour Conference 


ea CONSIDERABLE increase during 

the past year is noted in the 
number of ratifications by various 
countries of the several Draft Conven- 
tions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) 
at its annual meetings. 


The number of ratifications which at - 


the end of November, 1922, had been 
formally communicated to the League 
of Nations, was recorded in the 
Lasour Gazette for January, 1923 
(page 64) as being 62. A year later in 
November, 1923, the number of ratifi- 
cations actually registered by the Sec- 
retary-General had increased to 86, 
while, in addition, there were 23 cases 
in which ratification had been author- 
ized by the competent authority of the 
~ state concerned, but had not yet. been 
formally communicated. Moreover, rati- 
fications to the number of 131 had been 
recommended to the competent author- 
ity by the respective governments, but 
in these cases the approval of such 
authority had not so far been signified. 
In addition to these ratifications, actual 
or pending, of the several Draft Con- 


ventions, twelve countries have noti- 


fied their adherence to the Berne Con- 
vention of 1906 to prohibit the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches, which Convention was 
adopted by the Washington Conference 
as the last of its own Draft Conven- 
tions. A number of states and do- 
minions had already, prior to 1919, 
signified their adherence to the Berne 
Convention, Canada being among the 
countries which not only adhered to 
the Convention, but also enacted legis- 
lation to give it practical effect. 


Since November, 1923, new ratifica- 
tions of the several Conventions of the 
first four sessions of the conference 
have -been received, the new states 
signifying adherence to additional 
Draft Conventions including China, 


Esthonia, Hungary, Japan and Sweden. 
Belgium authorized the ratification of 
the Conventions regarding the minimum 
age for the employment of children, and 
the prohibition of night work for young 
persons. China has passed a law in 
conformity with the Convention regard- 
ing the employment of women before 
and after childbirth. The government 
of Esthonia has recommended the rati- 
fication of the Convention against the 
use of white phosphorus in the manufac- 
ture of matches, and this State has also 
ratified the Draft Convention relating 
to weekly rest days in industry. The 
government of Argentine has recom- 
mended the ratification of the Draft 
Conventions adopted at the second ses- 
sion fixing the minimum age for the 
employment of youths at sea, regarding 
the employment of seamen, and regard- 
ing the unemployment indemnity, and 
has approved the recommendations re- 
lating to hours of work in the fishing in- 
dustry, inland navigation and the sea- 
men’s code, and has in preparation a bill 
in conformity with the recommendation 
relating to unemployment insurance. 
Finland has passed a law relating to 
reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers. The government of Hungary 
has recommended the ratification of the 
Draft Conventions relating to the mini- 
mum age of employment in industry, 
night work of young persons, use of 
white phosphorus, unemployment in- 
demnity, and employment for seamen; 
the age of admission, rights of associa- 
tion and workmen’s compensation in 
agriculture; the use of white lead in 
painting, the weekly rest day in indus- 
try, the minimum age for trimmers and 
stokers, and the medical examination of 
young persons at sea; and has also 
recommended the approval of the 
Recommendations relating to unemploy- 
ment, the reciprocity of treatment of for- 
eign workers, lead poisoning, government 
health services, hours of work in the 
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fishing industry, inland navigation, the 
national seamen’s code, unemployment 
insurance, technical agricultural educa- 
tion, social insurance in agriculture, and 
the weekly rest day in commercial 
establishments; the government of 
Hungary has also introduced a bill in 
conformity with the recommendation 
made at the fourth session relating to 
emigration statistics. Japan has rati- 
fied the Draft Convention relating to 
the age for admission of children to 
employment in agriculture. Poland has 


ratified the Draft Conventions concern- 


yada. 
/\third annual supplement to the volume 
f fentitled “Labour Legislation in Can- 


jada as existing on December 31, 1920,” 


> aa 
j 


ing unemployment, fixing the minimum 
age for admission of children to indus- 
trial employment, concerning the night 
work of young persons employed in 
industry, fixing the minimum age for 
admission of children to employment at 
sea, concerning unemployment indem- 
nity in case of loss or foundering of the 
ship, for establishing facilities for find- 
ing employment for seamen, and the 
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seven conventions adopted at the third 


session of the conference relating to the 


minimum age for the admission of 


young persons to employment as trim- 


mers or stokers; the compulsory medical 
examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; the use of 
white lead in painting; the rights of- 
association and combination. of agri- 
cultural workers; workmen’s compensa- 
tion in agriculture; the age of admis- 
sion of children to employment in agri- 
culture; and the weekly rest in indus- 
trial undertakings. The government of 


Sweden has prepared a bill on the lines 


of the Draft Convention relating to the 
employment of women before and after 
childbirth, and the same State has rati- 
fied the Draft Conventions relating to 
the age of children employed in agri- 
culture, the right of association of agri- 
cultural workers, workmen’s compensa- 
tion in agriculture, and the use of white 
lead. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA IN 1923 


Dominion and Provincial Laws Collected and Published by the 
Department of Labour of Canada 


‘THE Department of Labour has late- 

ly completed its annual compila- 
tion of laws affecting labour which were 
enacted during the past year by the 
Dominion Parliament and by the legis- 
latures of the several provinces of Can- 
This publication constitutes the 


‘which presented in easily accessible 
form the text of the labour laws enacted 


/up to that date. 


Similar volumes are 


_published by the department at inter- 


| 
} 


i 


vals of five years, the labour legisla- 
tion of each intervening year being pre- 
sented in an annual supplement, to be 


[keorporated later in the next quinquen- 


nial volume. A useful feature included 
in.each annual supplement is the Cumu- 
lative Index to Labour Legislation, 
which gives references to the various 
subject matters of legislation contained 


in the last preceding volume of consoli- 
dated laws and in the various supple- 
ments thereto. This index is a fairly 
complete guide to labour legislation in 
its manifold application to industrial 
workers and to the problems of indus- 
try. It provides a ready means of com- 
paring the laws of the various provinces 
falling within the same category. With 
the help of the index, for example, it is 
easy to trace the differences and the 
common characteristics of the various 
workmen’s compensation, factory, mini- 
mum wage and other groups of provin- 
cial laws. This series is therefore a con- 
tribution to the movement which has 
been manifest during recent years to- 
wards greater uniformity in the field of 
pyovincial legislation. | 
“The text of the labour laws, as well 


sas the Cumulative Index to the subjects 
with which they deal, bring out clearly 


i 


the fact that the bulk of labour legisla- 


ae 


* tion in Canada deals with subjects 


/ 
| 


| 


| 


j 
Fe. 


bees) 


(oe 


certain well-defined limits. 
-minion Immigration Act was amended 
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which under our constitution fall with- 
in the sphere of provincial rather than 
Dominion jurisdiction. On the other 
hand the powers of the Dominion Par- 
liament extend to many matters which 
affect labour directly or indirectly, such 
subjects including immigration, indus- 
trial disputes in interprovincial and 
other major industries, railways and 
navigation, criminal law, and_ other 
matters, which, however, affect the gen- 
eral public as well as the classes spe- 
associated with labour: 

Of the legislation which was enacted 
during 1923 the Hours of Work Act of 
British Columbia was one of the most 
outstanding measures from the fact 
that it was the first Act passed in Can- 
ada to give unqualified effect to the 
“8-hour day ” Draft Convention of the 
International Labour Conference held 
at Washington, D.C., in 1919. The new 
Act provides that the Government shall 
appoint a Board of Adjustment to ad- 
minister it, with authority to grant ex- 
emptions after full inquiry and within 
The Do- 


in several of the sections which were in- 
corporated in the Act in 1919, and the 
Chinese Immigration Act was also re- 
vised with a view to the more effective 
restriction of the immigration of Ori- 
entals into Canada. No legislative ses- 


Sion was completed during the year in 


the province of Quebec, but the Royal 
Commission to investigate labour mat- 
ters with special reference to work- 
men’s compensation which was provided 
for by an Act passed at the close of 
1922, began its labours towards the 
close of 1923 and is expected to present 
a report to the Legislature at its present 
session. 

Important amendments were made to 
the Coal Mines Regulation of Nova 


A provincial economic conference will 
be held at Winnipeg on March 12 
and 13 by various industrial organiza- 
tions in Manitoba,-including the farm- 


Scotia, the employment underground of 
boys under 16 being absolutely forbid- 
den, and new rules being made with a 
view to the better protection of miners. 
New safety provisions were added also 
to the British Columbia Mines Act, and 
in the same province the age for the 
employment of boys in factories was - 
raised from 14 to 15 years. In the 
“wages”? group an important act was 
the thorough revision and consolidation 
which was affected in the Mechanics’ 
and Wage Earners’ Lien Act of Ontario. 
No important changes were made dur- 
ing the year in any of the Workmen’s 
Compensation or Minimum Wage Acts. 
Some important regulations, however, 
were issued in the latter group by the 
competent authority, among these be- 
ing an order of the Alberta Minimum 
Wage Board limiting to 48 in the week 
the hours of work in all employments 
covered by orders of the Board. In 
Manitoba the Winnipeg charter was 
amended to give the city council power 
to prohibit the employment of women 
in Chinese restaurants, the provincial 
law of 1913 prohibiting such employ- 
ment not yet having been proclaimed 
in force. On the other hand, the British 
Columbia Legislature rejected a_ bill 
aimed at the employment of women by 
Orientals, passing instead an Act giving 
police officials authority to prohibit the 
employment of female labour in a place 
of business kept by a person of ques- 
tionable character of whatever race. 
Several Acts were passed during the 
year for the furtherance of technical 
education and manual training, and to 
improve the standing of teachers. In 
Nova Scotia a public service retirement 
Act was passed, which however has not 
yet been proclaimed as in force, similar 
in its general lines to the Superannua- 
tion Acts of Quebec, Ontario and Al- 
berta. | 


ing interests. The Winnipeg Trades 
and Labour Council will be represented 
by three delegates, including the presi- 
dent and secretary. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMME 


Requests for Dominion Legislation 


O N January 14, the Executive Council 

of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Dominion Government the 
legislative programme of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and a number of reso- 
lutions on other subjects which were 
passed at the last annual convention of 
the Congress. 

Legislation on the following subjects 
was requested: 

(1) Limitation of the hours of labour 
to not more than eight per day. (2) 
Provision of insurance for unemployed 
persons. (3) Provision for one day’s 
rest in seven. (4) Amendments to the 
Criminal Code:—(a) to re-establish the 
right of peaceful picketing and prevent 
misuse of injunctions in labour disputes; 
(b) to restore the right of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly; (c) to 
define sympathetic strikes; (d) to 
eliminate reference to sedition, seditious 
conspiracy, etc. (5) Amendments to 
Immigration Act; (a) to repeal provi- 


sions which discriminate against British’ 


born citizens; (b) to prohibit entry of 
contract labour unless secured through 
Employment Service of Canada; (c) to 
guarantee the right of trial by jury be- 
fore deportation for political offences; 
(d) to repeal amendments of session of 
1919 which bring within the prohibited 
classes those exercising the reasonable 
right of assembly and freedom of speech. 
(6) Amendments to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act: (a) to provide 
for clearer definition as to whom the 
Act applies; (6) equal application of the 
act to employers and workers alike; (c) 
substitution of “a declaration of. fail- 
ure to reach agreement by direct nego- 
tiation’ for present oath “to the be- 
lief of the declarant a strike or lock- 
out will be declared”. (7) Protection 
of the Health of Workers: (a) by con- 
trolling the use of white lead in paint- 
ing; (b) by prevention of anthrax. (8) 
Old age pensions. (9) The enactment 
of a law in place of the present regula- 


OF ORGANIZED LABOUR 


tions to provide for the payment of fair 
wages on public works. (10) The regis- 
tration of union labels. (11) Amend- 
ments to the Shipping Act: (a) To fix 
minimum age of admission of employ- 
ment of children; (b) to improve work- 
ing conditions of marine engineers. (12) 
Abolition of Sales Tax. (13) The es- 
tablishment of Health Insurance. » (14) 
The enactment of a law to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Special Ad- 
visory Committee on Prison Reform, 
1921. (15) Amendments to the Militia 
Act to provide against the misuse of 
military forces during industrial dis- 
putes. (16) Amendments to the Bank 
Act to assure depositors against loss. 
(17) The enactment of a law to guaran- 
tee the right of all workers to organize. 
(18) Amendments to the Election Act: 
(a) to provide for proportional repre- 
sentation in group constituencies and — 
transferable vote in single constituen- 
cies; (6) to make election day a public 
holiday throughout the Dominion; (c) 
to abolish forfeiture of election deposits; 
(d) to repeal Clause 10, Franchise Act, 
1920, which prohibits trade unions and 
similar organizations contributing to 
election campaign funds. 

The attention of the Government was 
also called to the action of the Congress 
on the following subjects: immigration, 
unemployment, fair wage policies, the 
International Labour Organization, the 
Tariff Commission, the Senate, the Civil 
Service and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The proceedings of the Trades 
and Labour Congress with reference to 
these matters were set forth in the issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre for October, 
1923. 


Requests for Legislation in Quebec 


On. January 22, a delegation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
waited on the provincial government of 
Quebec and submitted certain requests 
for legislation. It was requested that 
legislation be enacted with reference to 
the following subjects: (1) The enact- 
ment of legislation carrying out recom- 
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mendations of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations). (2) 
Amendments to the law with reference 
to Sunday labour and provision of one 
day’s rest in seven for employees of 
hotels, clubs and _ restaurants. (3) 
Amendments to the education laws pro- 
viding for (a) free instruction at public 
schools; (b) the sale of school books 
at cost price; (c) uniformity of all! 
school books in the province; (d) free 
instruction in all schools subsidized by 
the government (technical and others) ; 
(e) making it compulsory for every 
person less than twenty-one years of 
age employed in factories and work- 
shops, who cannot read or write one of 
the two official languages to attend a 
night school; (f) fixing a minimum 
salary for teachers and permitting school 
boards to be prosecuted that pay less 
than the minimum salary; (g) the ap- 
pointment of a Minister of Education 
whose function would be to supervise 
the boards of education and also put 
into operation the programme of teach- 
ing adopted by the bureaus of education 
(Catholic and Protestant). (4) Adop- 
tion of a law with reference to the fair 
wage clause in public contracts. (5) 
The abolition of private employment 
offices. (6) The prevention of over- 
capitalization of companies and the sale 
of fraudulent stock. (7) The appoint- 
ment of a minimum wage commission 
for women. (8) The appointment of a 
commission to study the high rents and 
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another to control the price of food and 
other necessaries of life. (9) The enact- 
ment of a daylight saving law. (10) 
The adoption of health regulations with 
reference to (a) removal of old wall 
paper before placing new paper on walls; 
(6) prohibition of the use of spraying 
machines for painting or at least provi- 
sions for controlling their use according 
to the necessary hygienic rules to protect 
the health of workers. (e) The sani- 
tary inspection of barber shops. (11) 
the control of cold storage plants. 


Requests for Legislation in Ontario 


A deputation representing jointly the 
Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Ontario Labour Educational Association 
interviewed the Ontario Government 
before the session now in_ progress. 
Legislation was asked for which would 
affect the employment of women and 
children; also amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; insertion of 
a fair wage clause in all government 
contracts; prohibition of “ one-man” 
cars and provision that a motorman and 
conductor should be placed on all street 
cars; amendments to the Election Act 
to provide for proportional representa- 
tion, the making of election day a public 
holiday, one vote only for one elector, 
and the abolition of the property quali- 
fication for voting on money by-laws. 
It was also proposed that widows with 
one child be given benefits under the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act. | 


SUPERANNUATION IN CANADA 


Existing Public and Private Schemes for Retirement Insurance 


PROVISION for employees on their 

retirement is made in Canada by 
the Dominion Government, by most of 
the provincial governments, by several 
of the larger municipalities under 
powers conferred upon them by their 
charters, and by a growing number of 
private employers. In the latter group 
superannuation and other forms of em- 
ployees’ welfare work have been under- 
taken in recent years both from a 


philanthropic motive and also as a 
means of stabilizing employment by 
reducing the waste that has hitherto 
been caused in industry by an undue 
amount of “labour turnover,’ and in 
order to increase the efficiency of the 
workers by easing their conditions of 
living and removing their anxiety for 
the future. Private superannuation 
schemes mostly differ from those for the 
benefit of public employees in being on 
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a non-contributory basis, as far as the 
employees are concerned, while public 
service superannuation is based on the 
principle that the employees contribute 
fixed amounts which are supplemented 
by the payment of equal amounts by 
the public authority concerned. Muni- 
cipal schemes are in some cities confined 
to members of the police and _fire- 
fighters’ organizations, but at the pre- 
sent time considerable progress is being 
made in providing safeguards for all 
civic employees against the contingency 
of their retirement under normal con- 
ditions. 

In future articles some account. will 


be given of municipal and_ private 


superannuation schemes. The following 
paragraphs describe the provisions made 
in several provinces for the superannua- 
tion of provincial civil servants. 


Superannuation for Provincial Employees 


Superannuation benefits for provincial 
government employees are provided by 
statute in Quebec, Ontario, British Col- 
umbia, Alberta and Nova Scotia. 
Pensions for civil servants in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec were first. given under 
an act of 1877. This act includes 
many features which are still preserved 
in more recent legislation, and is note- 
worthy as being the first legislation 
enacted in Canada to provide pensions 
for the widows and children of em- 
ployees. 

A Public Service Superannuation Act 
was enacted in Ontario in 1920. Pro- 
vision had previously been made under 
the Ontario Public Service Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Ontario, chapter 14, 
section 18) for the payment of gratui- 
ties to employees discharged by reason 
of age, ill-health or infirmity, in con- 
sequence of departmental changes, or 
for any other cause than misconduct. 
The gratuity was paid to the employee 
personally, to his representatives or 
any member of his family, upon the 
order of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, and was limited to a sum equal 
to the amount of one month’s pay for 
each year of his service. The act of 
1920, however, first established super- 
annuation allowances as a right of, the 
employees of the government. 
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A Superannuation Act was placed 
upon the statute book of British Col- 
umbia at the first session of 1921 
(Statutes of 1921, chapter 60). This 
act includes provision for superannua- 
tion allowances, not only for provincial 
government employees but for those of 
municipalities and school boards and 
also for such employees in general in- 
dustry in the province as might choose 
to enter into an ‘agreement with their 
employer to take advantage of the act. 
The British Columbia act differs also’ 
in many other respects from other 
provincial acts. 

A Superannuation Act was passed in. 
Alberta in 1922 (Statutes of 1922, chap- 
ter 11). One of the distinctive features. 
of the Alberta and Ontario acts is that 
they are administered by boards which 
include representatives of the provincial 
Civil Service Association. The co- 
operation of the employees is also se- 
cured to some extent under the British 
Columbia act, but in that province the 
employees’ representative acts only in 
the capacity of adviser to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The Nova Scotia Public Service 
Superannuation Act (Statutes of 1923, 
chapter 5) became law at the session of 
1923, but has not yet been proclaimed 
as in force. 

The various acts outlined below have 
many features in common. All re- 
quire contributions from the employees, 
similar amounts being contributed by 
the respective governments. ‘The age 
of retirement is mostly at sixty-five 
years, and benefits are given not only 
to the retired employees but, in the 
event of their death, to their widows or 
children under eighteen years of age. 
The minimum period of employment 
required to qualify for an allowance is 
ten years in most provinces, and the 
maximum period during which contri- 


butions may be deducted from the 
salaries of employees is thirty-five 
years. The main variation is in regard 


to the calculation of the amount of 
allowances. Some provinces require 
employees’ contributions at a fixed rate 
of deduction from their salaries, the 
benefit being calculated in relation to 
the amount standing to the employee’s 
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-eredit, while in others the amount of 
benefit is fixed directly on the basis of 
‘the employee’s salary, the percentage 
‘of deduction from salary being so 
‘adjusted as to provide means for pay- 
ing that amount. 

An outline of the various superannu- 
ation acts is given below in the order 
of the date of their enactment. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Act of 1877 provided for 
the payment of pensions to permanent 
civil servants of ten years’ standing on 
attaining the age of sixty years or on 
becoming incapable of discharging their 
‘ordinary duties by reason of physical 
or mental infirmity, provided such in- 
firmity was not caused by bad conduct. 
Under this act pensions were calculated 
according to the number of years of 
service and the average yearly salary 
received during the last three years’ 
employment, that is, for ten years’ ser- 
vice, ten-fiftieths of this average; for 
eleven years’ service, eleven-fiftieths; 
for twelve years’ service, twelve-fiftieths, 
and so on, adding one-fiftieth of the 
average salary for every additional 
year’s service, up to thirty-five years, 
inclusively. By an amendment of 1916 
the basis of calculation of the amount 
of pensions was altered from that laid 
down by the act of 1877. Under the 
amended plan the pension of an em- 
ployee is reckoned as a sum equal to 
two per cent of the total salary received 
by him during the last thirty-five years, 
or if his period of service was less than 
thirty-five years, then as a sum equal 
to two per cent of the total salary re- 
ceived during the whole period of his 
service. The act of 1877 laid down 
thirty-five years as the maximum period 
considered in calculating the amount of 
pension. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was given authority to order 
reductions in pension on the ground of 
unsatisfactory service. 
«. The arrangements in the act of 1877 in 
regard to employees’ contributions were 
as follows: Deductions were made from 
their annual salaries of five per cent for 
the first three years and of three per cent 
for the subsequent years of their service, 
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‘the sums so deducted being ~ paid 


monthly into the consolidated revenue 
fund. The amount of contributions re- 
quired of employees was raised in 1916 
to five per cent of income without any 
Only those em~ 
ployees who have been subject to de- 
ductions from their salaries for fifteen 
years receive the full pension, and if a 
pension becomes due before that time de- 
ductions from pension payrhents are 
made until the combined period of re- 
ductions from salary and from pension 
has reached the required length of 
fifteen years. | 

The act of 1877 provided for the 
widows and children of. deceased em- 
ployees as follows: From the first day 
of the month following the death of an 
employee half the pension which he re- 
ceived, or would have received if he had 
been superannuated, was to be paid to 
the widow for life during her widow- 
hood; if the wife of an employee died 
before him, or if, having survived him 
she died or remarried, one-half was to 
be paid to the children of the deceased 
under eighteen years of age. This fea- 
ture of the act of 1877 was modified in 
1916, when a limit of six hundred dollars 
was fixed for the amount of pension that 
could be paid to the widow or to the 
children of a deceased employee; and a 
limit of three hundred dollars for the 
amount of pension of a child in any case 
where only one child was entitled to a 
pension. Another amendment of 1916 
provided that if a widow’s pension was 
less than fifty dollars annually she 
should have the option of receiving, in- 
stead of the pension, the amount of the 
deceased employee’s contributions with 
interest at the rate of four per cent per 
annum compound yearly, less any sums 
received by him during his lifetime 
therefrom. The Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council was, by another amendment 
of 1916, authorized to make a similar 
election on behalf of any child entitled 
to a pension of less than fifty dollars. 
The amendments of 1916 affected only 
public employees appointed after their 
enactment as law. 
Employees retiring voluntarily, or 
because their office was abolished, re- 
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ceive back from the consolidated revenue 
fund the sums previously deducted from 
their salary, without interest, the same 
rule applying to employees retiring on 
account of physical or mental infirmity, 
and to the widows or children of em- 
ployees dying before the time when pen- 
sions can be granted to them. Em- 
ployees superannuated on account of 
infirmity are subject up to the age of 
sixty years to be called upon for such 
service as they may be capable of dis- 
charging, provided such service is not 
inferior in rank and emoluments to their 
former occupation, and that it involves 
residence either at the seat of govern- 
ment or at the last place of employment. 
An employee refusing to discharge such 
duties on request by so doing forfeits 
all further pension rights. No reim- 
bursement is made under the Quebec 
Act to any public officer or employee 
who has been dismissed. The pension 
paid to employees, and the half pension 
paid to their dependents, is not liable to 
seizure. No pensions are payable to 
persons residing outside the province, 
except by permission of the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. 

The Act of 1877 was subsequently 
amended by the addition of a section, 
which, however, was repealed in 1916, 
granting special privileges as to pensions 
to persons having special technical or 
professional qualifications who were 
appointed to positions in the Civil Ser- 
_ vice after the age of thirty: years, the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council _ being 
given authority to add a further number 
of years, not to exceed ten, to the num- 
ber actually served by such persons. The 
Act as now amended makes provision for 
a preliminary inquiry by the Treasury 
Board to ascertain the eligibility of a 
person proposed for superannuation and 
whether or not an allowance would be 
in the public interest, no superannu- 
ation allowance being made until the 
Board has made a favourable report 
thereon. 

A Commission appointed during 1923 
to investigate the conditions under which 
Civil Servants are now working is ex- 
pected to present a report to the pro- 
vincial legislature during its present ses- 
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sion. It is anticipated that this Com- 
mission will recommend the inclusion of 
pension benefits to “ outside ” Civil Ser- 
vants in addition to the “ inside’ staff, 
the latter branch only being covered by 
the existing superannuation scheme. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Public Service Super- 
annuation Act, 1920, set up a Superannu- 
ation Fund, formed of contributions 
from the salaries of the employees sup- 
plemented by contributions of equal 
amount by the provincial government. 
Retirement is compulsory for employees 
on their attaining the age of seventy 
years, unless their continuance is deemed 
to be in the public interest, and is op- 
tional at sixty-five years for those who 
have served for thirty years. Con- 
tinuous service for ten years qualifies 
employees for a pension, including those 
who have been retired on the ground of 
ill-health or physical incapacity. Male 
employees, if married either at the date 
of entering, or before the completion of 
ten years’ service, are required to have 
carried life insurance for a period of at 
least ten years to the extent of $2,000, 
otherwise the cost of such insurance is 
deducted from their salary. In the event 
of the death of an employee who would 
have been qualified for superannuation, 
his representatives receive a lump sum 
equal either to one year’s salary of the 
deceased at the rate of the average sal- 
ary of the last three years of service, or 
to the amount of the contributions made 
by him with interest at five per cent, 
compounded annually, whichever is the 
greater. If the deceased employee leaves 
a widow or infant children under eigh- 
teen years, one-half of the superannu- 
ation allowance due to him is paid to 
his widow, or, if she dies or marries 
again, to his children under eighteen 
years of age. The contributions made 
by an employee who retires from the 
service, or dies, before he has completed 
ten years’ service, are returned to him 
or to his representatives with interest at 
five per cent. Employees’ contributions 
are deducted from their monthly sal- 
aries, the amount of the deduction vary- 
ing with the employees’ age from 24 
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per cent for those under twenty-one to 
five per cent for those over forty-five 
years of age. If the Public Service 
Superannuation Fund should be un- 
equal to the demands made upon it for 
the payment of benefits, the deficiency 
is made up out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

The amount of the allowance is calcu- 
lated upon the average yearly salary of 
the employee during the last three years 
of his service, and must not exceed one- 
fiftieth of this average multiplied by the 
number of years of service up to thirty 
years. No allowance is to be more than 
$2,000 a year or than the employee’s 
final annual salary. An employee’s 
interest in the Superannuation Fund is 
exempt from provincial and municipal 
taxes and from any legal process, and is 
unassignable. The act is administered 
by the Public Service Superannuaticn 
Board, consisting of the President of the 
Executive Council, as chairman, the 
Civil Service Commissioner, one repre- 
sentative to be appointed by each of the 
recognized political parties in the legis- 
lature, and a representative of the On- 
tario Civil Service Association. This 
Board passes on all allowance cases and 
draws up regulations in regard to proofs, 
etc. The government, however, itself 
decides questions which arise as to the 
application of the act to particular em- 
ployees or claims of employees, 


British Columbia 


Under the Superannuation Act of 
British Columbia government employees 
receive allowances on their retirement 
at the age of sixty-five years, or if, 
being male persons between the ages 
of sixty and sixty-five, or female per- 
sons between fifty-five and sixty years 
of age, they are retired from the service 
on their own application, such retire- 
ment having been found to be in the 
public interest. Allowances are made 
also to persons who have become in- 
capacitated by mental or physical dis- 
ability from properly performing their 
duties. Six. months’ notice must be 
given by the Civil Service Commission 
to the employee before the date of his 
retirement. Employees retiring under 


the age of sixty are subject to re-engage- 
ment at the same rank as they formerly 
held, and if they refuse such re-engage- 
ment they forfeit their allowance, re- 
ceiving back only the amount of their 
own contributions. 

The Superannuation Fund is made up 
of equal contributions by the employees 
and the employers, the latter term in- 
cluding the Crown. The employee’s 
contribution is made by a deduction 
from his salary of four per cent, this 
amount being retained by the Minister 
of Finance. A larger deduction may be 
made, at the employee’s request, up to 
eight per cent, if he is over fifty years 
of age, up to seven per cent if he is over 
forty-five, up to six per cent if he is 
over forty and up to five per cent if he 
is under forty. 

The “employer”, who in the case of 
Civil Servants is the provincial govern- 
ment, sets aside an amount equal to the 
amount of the employee’s contributions, 
the whole sum being paid into the Super- 
annuation Fund. Deductions from an 
employee’s salary may be discontinued 
after thirty-five years if the employee 
so requests the Civil Service Commission 
in writing. On the other hand, the Min- 
ister of Finance may receive special 
voluntary contributions on behalf of any 
contributor in addition to the prescribed 
deductions from his salary. A separate 
account is kept for each employee and 
each employer showing the amount to 
his credit in the Superannuation Fund. 
Interest is credited to each account half- 
yearly at five per cent until the rate of 
interest 1s changed by regulation. Civil 
Servants and other contributors who 
were employed prior to the passing of 
the act are provided for in regard to 
their services at that time out of a 
special reserve in the Superannuation 
Fund made up of unused and returned 
government contributions, and of monies 
specially appropriated by the legislature 
for the purpose. (Private employers 
coming under the scheme are subject to 
a special levy, for the special reserve, 
of one per cent of their payroll until 
sufficient funds have been accumulated 
in their accounts to meet all claims 
made upon them). 
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The amount of an allowance to an 
employee is the sum to which the amount 
at his credit in the Superannuation Fund 
would entitle him according to the pre- 
scribed tables then in force, supple- 
mented by any additional sum. which 
may be due, based upon special contri- 
butions or upon the employee’s claim 
to a special allowance from the special 
reserve for services prior to the passing 
of the act. The allowance may be in 


three forms, at the employee’s choice: - 


(1) single life, payable for the life of 
the contributor; (2) guaranteed allow- 
ance, payable for the life of the contri- 
butor, or for a term of years certain, 
which ever period is the longer; (3) 
joint life and last survivor, payable 
during the joint life of the contributor 
and any person nominated by him prior 
to the granting of the allowance, and 
during the life of the survivor. Any 
deficiencies in the Superannuation 
Fund are to be met out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of the prov- 
ince. If an employee dies before 
he receives an allowance the amount 
at his credit in the Fund is paid to his 
legal representatives; if he is dismissed 
or has resigned, it is also returned to 
him on application. The provincial 
secretary is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the act, but the actual work 
of investigating particular cases is done 
by the provincial Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The employees in a particular 
group, upon notice signed by at least 
twenty per cent of their number, may 
elect a representative to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the commission in 
the administration of the act as it af- 
fects their group. 

Beneficiaries are required to report at 
least once a year to the Commission, or 
furnish such credentials as may be re- 
quired. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is authorized to make regulations to 
govern the rate of interest credited, 
paid or charged, prescribing tables for 
determining the value of. allowances 


forms for collecting facts as to employ-. 


ees, conditions of exemption in certain 


cases, and other matters, for the purpose’ 
of carrying into effect the. provisions of, 


the act. 
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Alberta 


The Alberta Superannuation Act of 
1922 applies to all permanent em- 
ployees except those of a class which is 
otherwise. provided for satisfactorily 
and which requests exclusion, and also 
excepting those who may be exempted 
by subsequent order in council. Male 
employees are required to retire at sixty- 
five years of age, and female employees 
at sixty, unless re-engaged. If they 
have been employed continuously for 
ten years they are eligible for annuities. 

Two types of annuity are provided 
for under the Act, one being the regu- 
lar or contributory type, and the other 
non-contributory and applicable only 
in the initial stages of the scheme. Con- 
tributory annuities are made up of em- 
ployees’ contributions supplemented by 
equal contributions from the Govern- 
ment. Deductions are made from the 
salary of every employee at the rate of 
four per cent per annum of salary and 
paid into the Government’s General 
Revenue Fund, together with a like 
sum as a government contribution, a 
separate account being kept by the 
Civil Service Commissioner in respect 
of each employee. The Superannuation 
Fund thus formed bears interest at the 
rate of five per cent per annum, payable 
half yearly. Employees are subject to 
such deductions for not more than 
thirty-five years. As under the British 
Columbia scheme, the contributory an- 
nuity may be, at the option of the em- 
ployee, a life annuity; -an annuity pay- 
able for the life, or one payable during 
the joint lives of the employee and a 
nominee and during the life of the sur- 
vivor. A contributory annuity must be 
at least as large as the annuity of the 
same class which could be purchased 
by the employee from the Dominion 
Government or from an insurance com- 
pany of high standing for a sum equal 
to that standing to his credit on the 
books of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner at the time of his retirement or 
disability. The Board administering 
the Act has the option of paying a lump 
sum in cases where the annuity payable 
is too small to be of practical Service: 
If at any time the Superannuation Fund 
should be insufficiert to meet the de- 
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mands upon it, the Provincial Treasurer 
is authorized to supplement it to the 
extent required. 


The non-contributory annuity may 
be granted by the Lieutenant Governor 
to any duly qualified employee, whether 
he is in receipt of a contributory an- 
nuity or not, and “shall not exceed as 
many fiftieths of the average salary 
paid to him as an employee for the ten 
years immediately prior to July 1, 1922, 
as he has been years continuously em- 
ployed prior to that date.” ‘Where an 
employee has not served ten years prior 
to July 1, 1922, his average salary is 
computed from his actual period of ser- 
vice before that date. Temporary em- 
ployees, under an amendment of 1923, 
were given the right to non-contribu- 
tory allowances under certain condi- 
tions. The employee has the same 
choice in regard to the form of annuity 
under either system, and the non-con- 
tributory allowance may also be paid 
in a lump sum as a gratuity. The non- 
contributory allowances are paid out of 
a special reserve which is formed from 
occasional payments into the Superan- 
nuation Fund by the Provincial Trea- 
surer. 


When an employee dies before reach- 
ing the age of retirement, the amount 
of the Government contributions made 
on his behalf with interest, is applied 
by the Board as it sees fit for the bene- 
fit of the widow and children, while the 
employee’s contributions are divided 
among the dependants in the proportion 
in which they would share in his pro- 
perty if he died intestate. If the de- 
ceased employee has not qualified for 
an annuity the deductions from his 
salary are returned with interest to his 
dependents or personal representatives. 

Employees have no right to demand 
or enforce the payment of a gratuity, 
and the Board’s decision as to the sta- 
tus of an employee is final. 


The employee’s interest in the fund 
and in any annuity under the Act is not 
subject to any legal process, except in 
respect to a failure to account for pub- 
lic moneys, and is unassignable. 
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Nova Scotia 


Under the Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act of Nova Scotia ten years’ 
continuous service is necessary to 
qualify an employee for superannua- 
tion. This begins when he reaches the 
age of sixty-five years or on his becom- 
ing incapable of discharging his official 
duties. In cases of disability the pay- 
ment of superannuation is subject to 
the condition that the employee must 
accept re-engagement if he recovers. In 
the event of the death of a prospective 
beneficiary, his widow, until she mar- 
ries again, or his children under eighteen 
years of age, if the wife should be dead, 
receives one-half of the allowance to 
which he would have been entitled if 
he had survived; if the deceased leaves 
no widow or young children, the mem- 
bers of his immediate family who were 
dependent upon him receive the same 
consideration; otherwise the amount of 
the employee’s contributions, with in- 
terest at five per cent, are returned to 
his personal representatives. The 
amount of the employee’s contributions 
is also returned with interest if he is 
dismissed or resigns from the service 
before vompleting the necessary ten 
years of continuous employment, and 
in the event of his death, to his personal 
representative. Similar arrangements 
are made for the benefit of the depend- 
ants of a former employee who at the 
time of his death was in actual ivceipt 
of a superannuation allowance. 

The employee’s contributions are 
made by means of a deduction from 
his salary at each monthly payment, 
the amount of the deduction being fixed 
by the Governor in Council. The sum 
so deducted, together with a Govern- 
ment contribution of a like amount, is 
paid into the Superannuation Fund, in- 
terest at five per cent or at such other 
rate as the Governor in Council may 
prescribe, compounded _half-yearly, 
being added by the Provincial Treas- 
urer. Statutory deductions and Gov- 
ernment contributions are discontinued 
after payments have been made for 
thirty-five years, unless the Governor 
in Council should otherwise direct, but 
the half-yearly payments of interest 
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continue. If the Superannuation Fund 
should at any time be insufficient to 
meet all the demands made upon it, 
the Provincial Treasurer is to supple- 
ment it out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, as required. 

The amount of the superannuation 
allowance is calculated upon the aver- 
age yearly salary during the last three 
years of service. This average is 
divided by fifty, and if the employee 
has served for ten years he is entitled 
to receive ten-fiftieths, if he has served 
for eleven years, eleven-fiftieths, and so 
on with an additional one-fiftieth for 
each additional year of service up to 
thirty-five years, and up to a maximum 
total annual allowance of $3,000. Re- 
tirement is compulsory at the age of 
sixty-five years, unless an employee is 
specially retained, in the public interest, 
by order of the Governor in Council. 
Special provision is made for employees 
who were in the public service at the 
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coming into force of the Act, and reach 
the age of retirement before they have 
made ten years’ contributions to the 
Superannuation Fund. If such em- 
ployees have served at least ten years 
on reaching the age of retirement they 
receive allowances in the same scale as 
regular beneficiaries, the amount being 
calculated on the total number of years 
of service. Employees benefiting under 
any other superannuation scheme to 
which the Province contributes are not 
eligible for an allowance. The interest 
of any employee in the fund, or in an’ 
allowance, is not subject to any legal 
process, and is unassignable. 

The administration of the Act is the 
immediate care of the Governor in 
Council, whose powers include the 
determination of the amount of deduc- 
tions from salary, the making of rules 
as to evidence in regard to claims for 
allowances and other duties assigned to 
it by the Act. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC, NEW BRUNSWICK 
AND MANITOBA 


Quebec Employers and Workmen’s Compensation 


HE appointment of a commission 
in the Province of. Quebec in 
conformity with an act of the Legis- 
lature in 1922 to study the subject of 
workmen’s compensation and _ labour 
conditions generally in the province, 
has been noted in the Lapour Gazerrr 
(October, 1923, page 1054, etc.). The 
views of the employers on the subject 
have lately been stated for the informa- 
tion of the Commission by a special 
committee of the Montreal Branch of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The members of the committee 
were Messrs. Julian C. Smith, vice- 
president of the Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company (chairman); Paul E. 
Joubert, chairman of the Quebec divi- 
sion of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; H. M. Jaquays; W. 8. At- 
wood; T .P. Howard; J. N. Doyle; and 
R. W. Gould, secretary of the Quebec 
division of the Canadian Manufac.. 
turers’ Association. The committee, it 


is stated, began its work about two 
years ago when it invited to a confer- 
ence representatives of the international 
and of the Catholic unions, in the hope 
of reaching an agreement as to possible 
amend:nents to the act. Tne interna- 
tional representatives withdrew from 
the conference after a few meetings had 
been held, but those of the Catholic 
unions remained and agreed to the pro- 
posals subsequently embodied by the 
committee in their report. A joint 
meeting was held at Montreal on 
January 8, at which there were repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Trade, the 
Builders’ Exchange, the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, the Chambre de 
Commerce, and other organizations of 
Montreal, as well as of the Three 
Rivers Board of Trade and the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association branch 
at the same city. At this meeting it 
was agreed that the present act was 
inadequate to meet the needs of modern 
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industry, and a number of proposed 
amendments were approved. The com- 
mittee practically completed its report 
early in January. Its most striking 
feature is a recommendation that em- 
ployers should be compelled to insure 
their workers against accident or death 
with a reliable company, and thus 
protect injured workmen or their de- 
pendents in the event of an employer 
becoming insolvent. ‘The committee 
propose further that the act should 
be made to apply to the lumbering 
and pulpwood industries, which are 
not at present covered by its pro- 
visions. They recommend that the 
limit of capital which could be claim- 
ed in lieu of annuities in cases of 
death or disablement be raised from 
$3,000 (the present limit), to $4,000; 
the minimum and maximum payments in 
cases of death being raised from $1,500 
and $3,000, the present amounts, to 
$2,000 and $4,000 respectively. Under 
the Quebec Act the amount of com- 
pensation for death consists of a sum 
equal to four times the average yearly 
wage, subject to the limits above men- 
tioned; that the amount of funeral bene- 
fits be raised from $50 to $100, and that 
medical expenses, instead of being in- 
cluded, as at present, in the amount 
allowed for funeral benefit should be 


provided for by a separate allowance. 
To this end they proposed the following 
amendment: 


‘““Each employer shall be required to 
furnish necessary medical and hospital 
treatment, free of charge, to the work- 
man in cases where the employee meets 
with injury while in his employ, the 
choice of doctors and hospitals to be 
under the control and direction of the 
employer.” 


The committee further proposes to 
make the act applicable to a much 
larger number of workmen by raising 
the maximum annual earnings of work- 
men coming under the act from $1,000 
to $2,000. Such an amendment, it is 
thought, would eliminate actions by 
workmen under common law, which are 
now frequent. The committee disap- 
proves of lump sum settlements of claims 
for compensation, and suggested that the 
courts be given power to decide whether 
the compensation is to be paid as an 
annuity or in one payment. It is fur- 
ther proposed that disputes as to the 
extent and nature of injuries be settled 
finally by a medical board or ‘boards 
appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and that employers must give 
notice in writing of every accident to 
men in their employ within 15 days. 


Provincial Conference on Workmen’s Compensation in New Brunswick 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of. 


New Brunswick and its administration 
were discussed at a conference of em- 
ployers, émployees, the provincial gov- 
ernment and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board which met at St. John, N.B. 
on January 10 to 12. The conference 
was summoned by the provincial pre- 
mier, the Honourable P. J. Veniot, 
owing to recent difficulties in connec- 
tion with the act, especially in its 
application to the lumbering and log- 
ging industries. The employers of the 
province were represented at the con- 
ference by counsel, the only exception 
being the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, who intimated that they had 
no complaint and had nothing to do 
with the proposed changes in the act. 
The provincial government was also 
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assisted by expert advice, while the in- 
terests of the workmen were represented 
by a delegation from the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour, assisted by 
Mr. W. L. Best, Dominion legislative 
representative of the International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers, and others. 


The Employers’ Case 


The proposals of the employers were 
as follows:— 

(1) That the scale of compensation and 
benefits as laid down in the original act, before 
the amendments of 1920, be restored. (The 
amendments for 1920 were outlined in the 
Labour Gazette for July, 1920, benefits under 
the act were increased as follows: maximum 
payment for permanent partial disability was 
raised from $1,500 to $2,500; burial allowance 
was raised from $75 to $100; monthly pay- 
ment to widow was raised from $20 to $30, 
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‘and the allowance for a child from $5 to-$7.50 
‘per month; the age of children for whom 
‘allowances are to be made was raised in the 
case of girls from 16 to 18 years, and the 
clause of the act of 1918 limiting the total 
amount of compensation to $3,500 was re- 
pealed, provision was also made for the fur- 
nishing of medical, surgical and hospital aid 
and skilled nursing service, the cost to be 
borne by the Accident Fund; and the Board 
was authorized to direct the installation of 
first aid appliances and services in any indus- 
tries). 

(2) In order to remedy the defects in the 
administration of the act and to secure its 
enforcement in letter and spirit we suggest 
that the Board be reconstituted. We suggest 
that a man of recognized capacity and a 
thorough knowledge of industrial conditions be 
placed in charge of the administration at a 
salary sufficient to command his full time, and 
that he be supported by two other men giving 
such time as may be necessary to the work 
at a remuneration based on the time employed. 

(3) That in view of the doubt whether a 
state insurance scheme can be successfully 
operated in New Brunswick we ask that if 
the changes above recommended are not made 
the employers be given the option to carry 
their own insurance, the employer in each 
case giving a satisfactory guarantee by bond 
or insurance policy that the claims for com- 
pensation will be duly paid; a reasonable 
fixed limit being placed on the employer’s 
hability. 

(4) That in order to perform their functions 
under the act the associations representing the 
classes of employers shall be entitled to ob- 
tain through assessment under the act, without 
being under any special obligation to the 
Board therefor, such funds as they may re- 
quire from time to time to carry on their work 
for the prevention of accidents, ete. 


Counsel for the employers charged 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
with having failed to carry out all the 
provisions of the act, and with substitut- 
ing purposes of its own therefor; for 
example, section 67 of the act required 
that on’ April 1 in each year assess- 
ments should be adjusted on each class 
according to the payrolls, but evidently 
this had not been done, as the rates 
actually charged showed no evidence of 
such adjustment. The Board should 
have collected the full amount for each 
class, but instead of doing so it was 
alleged that they transferred heavily 
burdened industries to other classes; 
thus the stevedore class had been 
obliged to finance the lumbering class, 
and the stationary lumber mill owners 
were carrying part of the burden which 
should have been carried by portable 


mill owners. Again, although section 
52 of the act enables the Board to 
establish sub-classifications, differentials, 
and proportions in rates as between the 
different kinds of employment in the 
same class, no such provision for par- 
ticular hazards in certain occupations, 
it was claimed, had been made by the 
Board, this condition of affairs being 
against the intention of the act. The 
employers’ counsel further asserted that 
the Board had failed to co-operate with 
the employer organizations in carrying 
out safety plans. He condemned the 
practice of the Board in setting aside 
reserves, and expressed preference for 
the system of surcharges on industry 
which was followed in Germany before 
the war. The surcharge method, he 
claimed, was superior to the method of 
capitalization, and made employers pay 
constant attention to the problems of 
industrial safety and to the reduction of 
the rate levied upon their industry as 
a result of its accident record. 

During the discussion it was stated 
that the special difficulties experienced 
by the Board in connection with the 
lumbering industry were due to the 
peculiar circumstances under which log- 
ging and lumbering are conducted in 
New Brunswick as compared with other 
provinces. Ontario, for example, has 
not the casual system in which many 
men in New Brunswick engage in 
lumbering for only two or three months, 


and in farming or fishing for the greater 


part of the year. 
The Workers’ Case , 


The workers’ representatives op- 
posed the proposals submitted to the 
conference by the employers for the 
following reasons:— 

A reduction in the present rates of 
compensation, such as the employers 
recommended, would defeat the primary 
object of the act, which was to prevent 
dependants from becoming a charge 
upon the community; the present, cost 
of living suggested no such reduction, 
and the tendancy in other provinces 
since 1920 had been to increase rather 
than reduce the existing scale. 

The proposal to reconstruct the 
Board and place the administration of 
the act in the hands of one man was 
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opposed on the ground that an act of 
such importance called for the combined 
_ judgment of at least three commis- 
sioners. 

The recommendation that the em- 
ployers be allowed to carry their own 
insurance was alleged by the labour 
delegation to be economically unsound, 
since a much smaller percentage of the 
assessments reached the injured work- 
ers or their dependants in states or 
countries which made use of private in- 
surance companies than in those having 
state compensation funds. 

In regard to the fourth proposal of 
the employers, that their respective 
associations should through assessments 
under the act obtain such funds as they 
require to carry on safety and other 
work, the labour men claimed that the 
workmen should be represented upon 
such safety associations. At the same 
time they were in favour of co-opera- 
tion between the Board and the em- 
_ ployers in the prevention of accidents. 

Premier Veniot, in reference to the 
foregonig suggestion as to employers’ 
representation, said he would personally 
oppose it, and advised the workers to 
form their own safety associations and 
co-operate with that of their employer. 

Mr. Best, for the labour delegation, 
replied that better co-operation could 
be secured through one unit than by 
setting up two organizations. He 
asserted that the employers’ case con- 
tained no specific charges regarding the 
past administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by the Board. 
Labour, he said, proposed that the 
powers of the Board be extended by 
an amendment which would make its 
decisions in regard to assessments abso- 
lute and without appeal therefrom. In 
regard to this point, Premier Veniot 
suggested that there should be provi- 
sion for an appeal to the court in the 
event of the Board’s misinterpreting the 
act, and the employers’ counsel pro- 
posed that there should be no appeal 
on a question of fact, but that an 
appeal should be allowed in questions 
of jurisdiction or interpretation. 

Referring to the alleged practice of 
malingering by the workers, the Pre- 
mier said: “There is no use mincing 


matters: malingering is prevalent and 
is being abetted by members of the 
medical profession.” In his opinion 
malingering would affect 15 to 20 per 
cent of the employees, but this per- 
centage might be lower in organized 
labour. : 

On behalf of the medical profession 
it was denied that the doctors were 
responsible for malingering, the medical 
referee having authority to discontinue 
the treatment of injured workers at any 
time. 

Defence of the Board 

The accounting expert engaged by 
the provincial government claimed that 
the employers’ counsel had blamed the 
Board for many things for which it 
was not responsible, but he admitted 
several mistakes and errors of judgment 
on the part of the Board in the past. 
He denied the charge that the Board 
had failed to carry out the provisions 
of the Act and had substituted its own 
ideas. Referring to the grouping of 
various occupations in the same class 
he remarked that some employers’ 
groups were too small to be dealt with 
separately and should be placed in a 
larger class. As the result of his en- 
quiry he maintained that the Board had 
been legally correct in its administra~ 
tion of the act: he had found two errors 
made by the Board, which however were 
in matters of opinion only, but he could 
not find that the Board had broken 
down, ‘as the employers’ counsel claimed. 

Premier Veniot, in closing the con- 
ference, said that the Government 
would try to draw conclusions from the 
evidence adduced at the conference. 
He urged the various organizations 
concerned to get together and let legis- 
lature know what they wanted before 
the House met. He was particularly 
anxious to find out what labour thought 
on the question whether or not ‘a maxi- 
mum limit for the amount of compensa- 
tion paid in a particular case should be 
retained in the act. He believed that 
labour would ask for increases in rates 
and that the employers would ask for 
a reduction. The legislature would 
have to decide as to the best course to 
be followed in view of these conflicting 
claims. 
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Amendments to Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Law Suggested 
by Employers 


A memorandum was submitted to 
the provincial government of Manitoba 
in January by the legislative committee 
of the Employers’ Association of Mani- 
toba giving their views on certain laws 
which they claimed added largely to 
the cost of living. The following amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act were suggested in the memo- 
randum :— 


That minimum compensation to employees 
receiving $15 per week or less be reduced to 
$10 per week. (By an amendment to the Act 
in 1921 the minimum weekly compensation in 
cases of permanent total disability was raised 
from $6 to $15, even when the injured em- 
ployee thad received less than that amount in 
wages. 


That where workmen at present under the: 
act are allowed one year to report upon an 
accident, the time be limited to sixty days. 

That the government contribute toward the 
administration of the act as in force in other 
provinces of the Dominion. 

That employees contribute one cent per day 
toward medical aid, as now in force in some 
of the other provinces of the Dominion. 

That the maximum amount paid to any 
workman or his dependents be $4,000, instead 
of an unlimited amount as now in force under 
the act. 

That the present general rate of compen- 
sation of 66% be reduced to 55 per cent. 

That when an injured workman leaves the _ 
jurisdiction of the board or the province, com- 
pensation shall cease. 

That when a workman fails to give notice 
of accident, as provided in the act, compen- 
sation shall date from time of notice and not 
from time of accident. 





Kight-Hour Day Restored in Germany 


In the January issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, on page 6, it was noted that 
the orders of the Government of Ger- 
many establishing an eight-hour day in 
industries had expired on November Lf 
1923. A provisional order was issued 
regulating working hours which came 
into force on January 1, 1924. This 
new order reaffirmed the principles of 
the two that had lapsed. It provides 
that the regular working day, exclud- 
ing intervals, must not exceed eight 
hours for workers in all industrial un- 
dertakings, including industries sub- 
sidiary to agriculture, which are on an 
industrial basis. Any loss of time on 
industrial working days may be made 
up on other working days after consul- 
tation with the works council. In 
classes of labour in which the workers 
are merely on call for a considerable 
portion of a day exemptions from the 
eight-hour day may be permitted by 
collective agreements or by the Minis- 


ter of Labour after consulting with the 
employers’ associations and trade 
unions. ‘The workers in any under- 
taking may be employed for two hours 
overtime on thirty days in the year at 
the discretion of the employer after 
consultation with the works council. 
Also after consultation with the works 
council, female workers and male work- 
ers under 16 may work one hour over- 
time, and male workers over 16 may 
work two hours overtime, daily, in the 
following kinds of work: (1) watching, 
cleaning and repairing work which is 
absolutely necessary for the regular 
continuance of their own or another 
undertaking. (2) Work on which the 
resumption or maintenance of the whole 
undertaking technically depends. (3) 
Loading or unloading of ships in har- 
bour, and loading, unloading and mov- 
ing of railway wagons, if the overtime 
is necessary to avoid stoppages in trans- 
port or to keep within the legal lading 
period. (4) Supervising. 
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VIEWS OF ALBERTA MANUFACTURERS ON PROVINCIAL LAWS 


A DEPUTATION representing the 
Alberta Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion waited upon the premier and other 
members of the Provincial Government 
in January with reference to the pro- 
gramme of labour legislation recently 
demanded by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour* and to other matters affecting 
the manufacturers in the province. 
They stated that ‘ manufacturers had 
already been taxed to an extent that 
it has become unbearable,” and alleged 
that “labour has not kept pace with 
the demands of the community, has 
not endeavoured to increase production, 
and has not sought means of reducing 
the financial burdens of the province.” 

On the subject of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation the deputation urged that the 
Labour Federation’s proposed amend- 
ments to the Act be not granted*; that 
the present scale of compensation be 


reduced from 55 to 50 per cent of the. 


wage rate, this decrease being justified 
by the falling cost of living; that allow- 
ances to all dependants under the act 
be reduced by 50 per cent of the in- 
crease since 1918; that all industries, 
including agriculture, be brought under 
the act, and that assessment be made 
upon the productive payroll only, 
eliminating the clerical and selling em- 
plovees. It was alleged that the legis- 


*See Labour Gazette, January, 1924, page 26. 


lation proposed by the Labour Federa- 
tion would involve an additional cost 
to the manufacturers of $343,700 a year. 
If for instance, the rate of compensa- 
tion were to be raised to 75 per cent of 
wages, as proposed, it would mean that 
Alberta would be paying the highest 
rate in the world. 

The manufacturers also objected to 
the proposal that health insurance 
should be charged to the manufacturers, 
claiming that it should be a charge upon 
the community at large. Similarly, 
objection was made to old age pensions, 
and the protection of employees while 
on their way to or from work, the point 
being that the risks involved were com- 
mon to all citizens and were not 
peculiar to the employed classes. The 
proposal for insurance against unem- 
ployment was condemned by the depu- 
tation, having, it was claimed, nowhere 
proved successful, and local measures 
were recommended instead. The pro- 
posals to provide an eight-hour day and 
free school books were condemned as 
dealing with subjects unsuitable for 
compulsory legislation. The manufac- 
turers opposed any legislation that 
would add to the present burden upon 
industry, and asked that the aim should 
be to reduce rather than increase ex- 
penditure. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


HE sixth annual conference of the 
Association of Canadian Building 
and Construction Industries was_ held 
at Windsor, Ont., on January 22 to 
25. The delegates represented various 
branches of the construction industry 
and came from as far east as New 
Brunswick and as far west as Saskat- 
chewan. Mayor F. J. Mitchell of 
Windsor, and Mr. F. W. Wilson, 
M.P.P., officially welcomed the conven- 
tion. 


The Manufacturing and Supply Sec- 
tion arranged the third exhibit of ma- 
terials and apparatus used in construc- 
tion, and at the opening session of the 
conference each representative of the 
different exhibitors introduced his firm 
and materials manufactured. 

The address of President J. M. Pigott 
reviewed the work of the association 
during the past year and summarized 
the general conditions existing in the 
industry in Canada to-day. 
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A discussion was held on the subject 
of immigration in the course of which 
two addresses were given, each from a 
widely different standpoint. Dr. Will- 
ford I. King, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, spoke on the ad- 
vantages of a restricted immigration, 
while Mr. F. Maclure Sclanders, Com- 
missioner of the Border Chamber of 
Commerce, advocated the encourage- 
ment and admission of all immigrants 
who could be absorbed. Seasonal em- 
ployment was dealt with in a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Douglas Bremner, presi- 
dent of the Montreal Exchange. 

A competition between carpenter and 
bricklayer apprentices who were sent 
by members from Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London, was held in the 
Windsor-Walkerville Technical School. 
The object of the contest was to stimu- 
late interest in the question of appren- 
ticeship, and direct public attention to 
the efforts that are being made by the 
association to have a comprehensive 


apprenticeship plan undertaken by the. 


various provincial governments. 

The reports of the various commit- 
tees adopted by the conference reaf- 
firmed the apprenticeship plan adopted 
last year at Quebec, strongly approved 
of the immigration policy adopted by 
the Federal Government, and empha- 
sized the need for skilled mechanics in 
the bricklaying and plastering trades; 
it was suggested, however, that these 
mechanics be urged to come to Canada 
in the spring of the year rather than 
the fall, owing to the seasonal nature 
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of the industry due to climatic condi- 
tions. No indication of lower costs in 
construction was apparent at the pre- 
sent time, although the volume in 1924 
is expected to be a little better than in 
1923. A plea for consideration of the 
third party, the public, in all negotia- 
tions with labour was made by the 
Committee on Labour Relations. 

The contractors at the conference 
were especially interested in the con- 
struction clinic conducted by Gordon 
Tamblyn, of Denver, Colorado, on 
“Estimating.” A new feature was the 
presentation of short papers by mem- 
bers, dealing with special problems en- 
countered in their work during the past 
year. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: Messrs. Joseph M. 
Pigott, Hamilton, Ont., president; 
John V. Gray, Toronto, Ont., first vice- 
president; K. D. Church, Montreal, 
Que., eastern vice-president; William 
Wilson, Regina, Saskatchewan, western 
vice-president; J. B. Carswell, Toronto, 
Ont., past president; E. G. Brousseau, 
Quebec, Que., honorary secretary; F. B. 
McFarren, Toronto, Ont., honorary 
treasurer; S. E. Dinsmore, Windsor, 
Ont., representing general contractors; 
R. J. Fitzsimmons, Hamilton, Ont., 
representing trade contractors; H. J. 
Mero, Walkerville, Ont., representing 
manufacturing and supply section. 

The association on the invitation of 
the Montreal Exchange decided to_ hold 
its next conference at Montreal. 





Apprenticeship Training ‘in 

The apprenticeship committee of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
in a recent report to the Association on 
their activities during the past year 
stated that they had taken steps to 
secure the co-operation of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, so that, if possible, a uniform 
System of apprentice training might be 
provided for all mills both in Canada 


and the United States. They had also 
enlisted the co-operation of the Ameri- 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


can Superintendents’ Association, the 
superintendents being largely respon- 
sible for the training of the apprentices 
in their mills. Accordingly a meeting of 
representatives of these associations was 
held at Buffalo, New York, in Septem- 
ber, 1923, when a joint international 
committee on education was organized. 
Much preliminary work had already 
been done, it was reported, but no defi- 
nite apprenticeship scheme was ready 
so far to be submitted for the approval 
of the Association. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


AN advance report of the Pennsylvania 
; Bureau of Workmen’s Compen- 


sation for the year 1923 has been re- 


ceived at the Department. There were 
reported to the Bureau last year 200,435 
accidents of which 2,412 were fatal and 
198,023 were non-fatal. This was an in- 
crease of 54,180 accidents over the num- 
ber reported in 1922 and is the largest 
number reported in any one year since 
1917. Of the accidents reported 92,651 
were non-compensable. Since the Act 
came into force on January 1, 1916, 
1,482,750 accidents have been reported 
to the Bureau and were approved in 538,- 
828 cases incurring compensation lia- 
bility of $83,036,388. During the past 
year compensation payments were ter- 
minated in about 85,000 cases, most of 
which may be re-opened within 500 
weeks from the date of the agreement 
upon recurrence of disability due to the 


original injury. On December 31 there: 


were 22,605 cases in which compensation 
was being paid. In 97 per cent of the 
cases compensation was paid under 
voluntary agreements made between the 
employer and the employee or insurance 
carrier and only three per cent of the 
cases were contested before the referee. 


The Bureau has an adjustment divis- 
ion with a field force of eight men who 
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have been the means of settling many 
disputed cases which otherwise would 
have resulted in legal expense to em- 
ployers and employees. During 1923, 
2,084 compensation agreements were 
secured and approved, 413 non-compen- 
sable cases were adjusted, where only 
medical expenses were involved, 303 
settlements were made under the Federal 
Liability Act in fatal railroad accidents, 
83 subrogative cases were investigated, 
and 365 investigations were made in mis- 
cellaneous cases. There were in all 5,189 
cases investigated and adjusted in 1923. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
also administers the Act where state 
employees injured during the course of 
their employment, compensation as well 
as bills for medical, surgical and hospital 
expenses within the limitations of the 
Act are paid by requisition made on the 
Auditor General. The total expendi- 
tures on behalf of State employees during 
the year amounted to $56,030. The 
number of cases on which compensation 
was still being paid at the end of the 
year included 39 fatal and 22 permanen 
disability cases. 

A campaign to reduce the number of 
accidents is now being conducted in 
Pennsylvania. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 
JANUARY, 1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


| ae downward movement in em- 
ployment that began some months 
ago continued with increasing force 
during December, until at the begin- 
ning of January the index number de- 
clined to 88-7 from 95-7 on December 1. 
On January 1, 1923, this index had 
stood at 86-3, in 1922 at 77-9, and in 
1921 at 87-7. The decreases recorded 
at this time of year are largely seasonal 
in character, representing to a consider- 
able extent losses due to temporary 
shutdowns in factories for inventories 


and over the holidays. In other lines 
of employment the contractions are 
usually caused by unfavourable weather 
conditions. The shrinkage in payroll 
indicated in reports furnished the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics by employ- 
ers of labour involved the release of 
about 7 per cent of the working forces; 
this was somewhat less than that regis- 
tered at the beginning of January, 1928. 
The curve in the accompanying chart 
illustrates the more precipitate decline 
that occurred at the beginning of last 
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year and of the year before, as well as 
the fact that employment remains on a 
higher level than at the same period of 
1923, 1922 or 1921, 

Returns were received from 5,768 
employers of labour with a combined 
working force of 729,950 persons; in 
the month before they had employed 
787,531 workers. There was, therefore, 
a decline of slightly more than 7 per 
cent, which compared with loss of over 
9 per cent at the beginning-of January, 
1923, and of about 10 per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1922 and 1921. Heavy contrac- 
tions were indicated in manufacturing, 
while seasonal recessions again occurred 
in construction, transportation, commu- 
nication and mining. On the other 
hand, logging camps increased their 








facturing and construction reported the 
most extensive curtailment, while log- 
ging and retail trade in every part of the 
country showed more or less expansion 
as compared with December 1. The 


_ following table gives the index numbers 


of employment by districts. 
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personnel by nearly 12 per cent, and 
retail trade, although the general peak 
of activity was passed by January 1, 
nevertheless afforded about 5 per cent 
more employment than in the preceding 
month. 

All provinces shared in the reduc- 
tions in working force; those in Quebec 
and Ontario were especially heavy, af- 
fecting some 17,900 persons in the 
former province and over 25,800 in the 
latter. These were percentage declines 
of 8-2 and 7-8 respectively. In the re- 
maining provinces there were also pro- 
nounced contractions. Activity in log- 
ging and in consequence of the 1e-open- 
ing of the winter ports in the maritime 
provinces, offset a large share of the de- 
cline in that district. There were gen- 
eral reductions in all provinces; manu- 


showed declines. The actual losses were 
heaviest in Montreal, where the 722 
firms making returns reported the re- 
lease of 8,429 persons or 7-8 per cent of 
the pay-roll. They employed 99,254 
workers as compared with 107,683 at 
the beginning of December. This re- 
duction was largely due to cessation of 
operations in factories during the holi- 
day and inventory period, particularly 
in works turning out railway cars and 
parts, in tobacco, biscuit, confectionery 
and sugar factories. Very pronounced 
contractions were also indicated on the 
whole in shipping and stevedoring, and 
in construction, both seasonal move- 
ments. Electrical appliance factories 
and retail stores increased their staffs 
to some extent in this city. In Toronto 
nearly 5 per cent of the working pay- 
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roll were affected by the recessions re- 
ported. According to returns from 794 
firms, they employed 93,642 persons as 
compared with 98,405 in the preceding 
month. As in Montreal, a very large 
share of this decrease occurred in manu- 
facturing. The declines in textile, 
sugar, confectionery, meat slaughtering 


and packing, iron and steel establish- 


ments were most extensive in Toronto. 
Employment on street railways showed 
some reaction from the large increases 


registered at the beginning of December, — 


and construction continued to report 
seasonal contractions. | Considerable 
increases in working force were in- 
dicated by departmental stores. The 
most important reductions in Ottawa 
were registered in saw mills and in con- 
struction, while some improvement was 
shown by pulp and paper mills. State- 
ments were received from 123 firms in 
that city employing an aggregate pay- 
roll of 9,590 pcrsons, as compared with 
9913 at the beginning of December. 
The difference represented a decrease of 
3-4 per cent. The reductions in Hamil- 
ton were proportionally larger than in 
any other city for which a _ separate 
tabulation is made, affecting about 11 
per cent of the pay-roll. The iron, steel 
and textile industries suffered the 
heaviest losses in that city, although all 
branches of manufacturing were slacker 
than in the last report. According to 
reports from 197 concerns in Hamilton, 
their pay-rolls declined from 26,891 on 
December 1 to 23,844 for the month 
under review. In Winnipeg there were 
decreases in a number of industries, but 
the individual losses were not large; the 
most pronounced were registered in tex- 
tiles, iron, steel and building construc- 
tion. On the other hand, retail trade 
afforded rather more employment than 
at the beginning of December. The 
- working force of the 288 reporting firms 
ageregated 23,805 persons, as compared 
with 24,568 in the preceding month. 
This was a decline of 3 per cent. Saw 
mills, shipping and stevedoring in Van- 
couver reported the most extensive de- 
clines, but paper, and textile works were 
not so fully engaged, nor did construc- 
tion afford as much employment as in 


the preceding month. Reports were 
tabulated from 217 firms whose pay- 
rolls totalled 19,810 as compared with 
21,329 on December 1; the difference 
represented a decrease of 7-1 per cent 
The following table shows the index 
number of employment in these cities. 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


Without exception, employment in 
the various divisions of manufacturing 
showed a downward tendency; some 
39,200 persons were released in the 
shutdowns over the holidays and for 


inventories. Many of these closings 
would be of brief duration.. The iron, 
steel, lumber and _ textile industries 


recorded the most marked declines, af- 
fecting in each case between 6,000 and 
9,600 workers. The contractions in 
meat packing, leather, boot, shoe, pulp, 
paper, rubber, tobacco, brick, glass, 
cement, and non-ferrous metal factories 
also were large, although they were less 
extensive than in the industries enu- 
merated above. Reports were tabulated 
from 3,765 manufacturers employing 
395,371 persons as compared with 
434,617 in the month before. This de- 
crease of 9 per cent was somewhat 
smaller than that registered at the be- 
ginning of January, 1923, when the 
manufacturers making returns let out 
over 47,000 persons or 10-9 per cent of 
the payroll. The index number during 
the month being reviewed stood slightly 
higher than at the beginning of the year 
1923 or 1921, and a good deal higher 
than on January 1, 1922. 


ANIMAL Propucts—Ep1BLE. — The 
volume of employment afforded in 
dairies, meat packing and slaughtering 
establishments and in fish smoking and 
curing was considerably less than at the 
beginning of December. According to 
returns from 136 firms in the edible 
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animal product industries, they em- 
ployed 12,256 persons as compared with 
13,532 in the month before. This was 
a decline of slightly over 9 per cent, of 
which the greater part was recorded in 
Ontario. The tendency in all provinces, 
however, was unfavourable. The down- 
ward movement repeats that experi- 
enced at the corresponding period of 
last year, when the index number stood 
very slightly higher. 


Fur Propucts.—Fur factories shared 


in the general contraction, 142 persons 
having been released by the 23 employ- 
ers reporting. Firms in Quebec regis- 
tered a large share of this decrease of 
10-8 per cent. A somewhat similar re- 
duction in personnel had been reported 
at the beginning of January, 1923, but 
the level of employment then was rather 
higher than at the present time. 


LEATHER Propucts.—Statements were 
tabulated from 202 manufacturers of 
leather goods, whose staffs comprised 
16,410 workers as compared with 17,944 
at the beginning of December. About 
75 per cent of this decrease of 8.5 per 
cent occurred in boot and shoe factories, 
but plants manufacturing miscellaneous 
leather goods were also slacker. The 
leather industry is largely centred in 
Quebec and Ontario; these two prov- 
inces, therefore, registered the bulk of 
the decline. At the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1923, contractions on a somewhat 
smaller scale had been indicated by the 
reporting firms, and the situation then 
was more favourable than during the 
period under review. 


LuMBER AND Propucts—A further 
reduction of over 15 per cent was indi- 
cated in the employment afforded in the 
lumber industry. Extensive recessions 
had also been recorded at the same time 
last year, when the index number was 
somewhat higher. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 37,414 persons was shown 
by the 695 employers making returns 
for January 1, 1924; they had employed 
44,476 in the last report. Firms in all 
provinces except the prairie provinces 
shared in the contractions, but those in 
Ontario were the largest. 
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Mustcau INSTRUMENTS.—The produc- 
tion of musical instruments showed a 
falling off atthe beginning of J anuary. 
Reports were tabulated from 38 con- 
cerns, whose staffs diminished from 3,025: 
on December 1 to 2,676 at the begin- 
ning of January. This decrease of 11-5 
per cent was reported mainly in Ontario. 
Activity at the same period of last year 
had also declined to some extent, but 
employment then was in greater volume 
than at the present time. 


PLANT Propucts—EprsLe.— Activity 
in all branches of this industry showed 
curtailment. Especially heavy decreases 
were reported in biscuit, chocolate, con- 
fectionery, sugar and syrup works, and 
in fruit and vegetable canneries, while 
flour, cereal, starch and glucose factor- 
ies were also slacker. All provinces 
shared in the downward movement, but 
the losses in Ontario were heaviest. 
The 290 manufacturers making returns 
in the edible plant industry reported a 
combined payroll of 23,341 persons as 
compared with 27,562 in the month be- 
fore. There was, therefore, a decrease 
of 15 per cent, which was rather less 
than that recorded during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The index 
number then stood slightly lower than 
at the present time. 


Pune AND Paper Propucrs.—The 
downward movement in employment in 
this division that commenced at the end 
of October continued with unabated 
force during December, until at the be- 
ginning of January, 1,746 persons were 
released by the 448 firms making returns. 
Their working force comprised 50,282 
persons or 38-4 per cent less than on 
December 1. This decrease was largely 
confined to mills in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. Within the group 
the most pronounced shrinkage was in- 
dicated in pulp and paper mills, but the 
production of paper goods also showed 
a substantial loss. Contractions effect- 
ing practically the same number of 
workers had been reported during the 
corresponding period of last year, but 
the situation then was rather less fay- 
ourable than on January 1, 1924. 
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RvBBER Propucts.—The trend of em- 
ployment in this industry was down- 
ward, but considerable recovery may be 
expected in the next report. Statements 
tabulated from 31 manufacturers showed 
that their payrolls of 9,897 persons on 
December 1 had declined to 8,287 at the 
beginning of January. This recession 
of 16 per cent was reported almost 
wholly in Quebec and Ontario, where 
plants producing rubber footwear and 
tires were slacker. Very slightly larger 
decreases had been indicated early in 
January, 1923, when the index number 
stood about a point higher. 


TEXTILE Propucts.—Thread, yarn, 
cloth, hosiery, knitting, garment and 
personal furnishing factories reported 
substantial curtailment of operations at 
the beginning of January. All provinces 
shared to some extent in this reduction. 
An aggregate working force of 64,361 
persons was reported by the 570 textile 
firms making returns, who had employed 
70,755 workers in the month before. 
This decline of 9 per cent slightly ex- 
ceeded that recorded during the corre- 
sponding period of 1923, when condi- 
tions had been rather more favourable 
than at the present time. 


Topacco, DistTinLbeED AND Maur Lio- 
vors.—According to reports 'from 99 
manufacturers in this division, 10,258 
persons were employed as compared 
with 11,731 at the beginning of the 
month before; this indicated a contrac- 
tion of 12-6 per cent. The greater part 
of the reduction occurred in tobacco 
works in Quebec, but there were also 
losses in Ontario. Employment in this 
industry had declined more abruptly 
during the corresponding period of last 
year, and the index number stood con- 
siderably lower than at the present time. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRropucts.—- 
There was a downward tendency in the 
employment afforded in this industry at 
the beginning of January, when 262 per- 
sons or 3-8 per cent were released by 
the 115 firms making returns. Their 
payrolls aggregated 6,546 persons as 
compared with 6,808 workers on Decem- 
ber 1. ‘The decline occurred mainly in 
factories turning out drugs, medicines 


and pharmaceutical preparations in On- 
tario. A somewhat larger reduction in 
personnel had ‘been indicated at the 
same peniod of last year, when the index 
number stood very slightly lower. 


Criay, GLASS AND SToNE Propucts.— 
Further extensive losses were reported 
in this division at the beginning of 
January, chiefly in brick and other clay 
products works. Glass and stone plants 
also recorded some curtailment. The 
contraction was registered very largely 
in Quebec and Ontario, although all 
provinces shared in the downward move- 
ment. Returns were compiled from 116 
manufacturers employing 7,829 persons 
as compared with 9,250 on December 1. 
This was a decline of over 15 per cent. 
The recessions reported on January 1, 
1923, had affected a slightly smaller 
number of persons, and employment 
then was in rather greater volume than 
during the period being surveyed. 


ELEcTRIc Current.—Another though 
small reduction in personnel was indi- 
cated by the 87 firms making returns in 
this group. Their payrolls, standing at 
10,931 persons, were smaller by 173 or 
1-6 per cent than in the month before. 
There were slight losses in all provinces 
except British Columbia. The tendency 
at the same period of last year had also 
been retrogressive, and activity then was 
not quite as great as at the present time. 


~ ELectricaL APPARATUS.—The volume 
of employment afforded in this industry 
showed a slight falling off on the whole 
in spite of improvement in Quebec. 
The decrease was registered mainly in 
Ontario. Reports were received from 33 
concerns in this division with a total 
payroll of 8,437 persons as compared 
with 8,615 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. This decline of 2 per cent slightly 
exceeded that recorded at the same time 
last year, although the index number on 
January 1, 1924, stood about 20 points 
higher. 


IRoN AND STEEL Propucts.—General 
contractions were reported in the iron 
and steel industry at the beginning of 
January. The most important reduc- 
tions were registered in railway car 
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shops, but the losses in rolling and forg- 
ing mills, automobile, heating appliance, 
iron and steel fabrication, agricultural 
implement,’ machinery, sheet metal and 
other iron and steel works were also 
large. All provinces except British 
Columbia shared to some extent in the 
recessions, but firms in Ontario recorded 
nearly half of the total loss. An aggre- 
gate working force of 111,563 persons 
was indicated by the 627 firms making 


returns, who had employed 121,173 per-- 


sons in the preceding month. The differ- 
ence represented a decline of 7-9 per 
cent. During the corresponding period 
of last year curtailment of operations 
on a very much larger scale had been 
indicated, and the index number stood 
about 8 points lower than at the present 
time. 


Non-rerrous Meran Propucts.— 
Lead, tin, zinc, copper, gold, silver and 
platinum works were less fully em- 
ployed than at the beginning of Decem- 
ber; 1,218 persons were released by the 
110. firms reporting, a contraction of 
10-3 per cent. Their payrolls comprised 
10,617 persons as compared with 11,835 
in the month before. The bulk of this 
decrease occurred in Quebec and On- 
tario. The tendency. in the correspond- 
ing period of the year before had also 
been downward; the shrinkage had 
affected a rather larger number of 
workers than that reported on January 
1, 1924. The situation then was not so 
favourable as for the month under re- 
view. 


‘Minera Propucts.—Another and 
larger reduction in personnel was in- 
dicated in the mineral products indus- 
tries at the beginning of January, 
chiefly in Quebec, but to some extent 
in all provinces. The contraction 
affected very much the same number of 
persons as that indicated on January 1, 
1923, when the index number stood some 
4 points lower than at the present time. 
Statements for the month under review 
were received from 72 manufacturers 
employing 8,689 persons as compared 
with 9,064 on December 1. This de- 
crease of 375 workers represented 4 per 
cent of the pay-roll. 


MIscELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES.—Roofing, broom, umbrella 
and photographic appliance works in 
Quebec and Ontario were rather less 
fully employed than in the month be- 
fore. Reports tabulated from 62 firms 
in the miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries group showed that they em- 
ployed 3,604 persons as compared with 
3,743 at the beginning of December. 


Logging 


Considerable improvement was re- 
ported by logging camps; the increases 
were very much larger than those re- 
corded during the same period of the 
previous year, and to some extent re- 
flected activity due to the late snowfalls. 
According to returns from 230 firms, 
they enlarged their pay-rolls from 
31,785 persons on December 1 to 35,489 
for the period being reviewed. This 
increase of 11-7 per cent was fairly gen- 
erally distributed over the country ex- 
cept in British Columbia, where there 
was curtailment. The situation was bet- 
ter than at the beginning of the year 
1923. 

Mining 

Coat Minina.—Very large reductions 
in employment in coal mining were in- 
dicated in the maritime provinces. 
There were fair sized increases in the 
prairie provinces and British Columbia, 
but these were not sufficient to offset 
the declines in the Nova Scotian coal 
fields. The pay-rolls of the 93 operators 
reporting aggregated 28,778 persons as 
compared with 30,340 on December 1. 
During the corresponding period of last 
year a very slight falling off in employ- 
ment had been registered, and the index 
number then stood very much higher 
than at the present time. 


Merauuic Ores.—For the first time in 
the twelve months, employment in this 
division showed a decline, which, how- 
ever, was somewhat smaller than that 
recorded on January 1, 1923, when the 
situation was not so good. Statements 
for the period under review were tabu- 
lated from 45 concerns employing 
12,278 persons as compared with 12,398 
on December 1. The difference was a 
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decrease of 1 per cent, which was re- 
ported in British Columbia. In On- 
tario improvement was registered. 


.Non-Merauitic MINERALS (OTHER 
THAN CoaL).—Continued seasonal re- 
ductions were recorded in asbestos mines 
in Quebec and in stone quarries and salt 
mines in Ontario. According to reports 
from 64 employers in this division, their 
staffs declined from 6,236 on December 
1 to 5,526 during the period under re- 
view. This contraction of 11-4 per cent 
was larger than that registered at the 
beginning of 1923, when the situation 
was less favourable than in the month 
being surveyed. 


Communication 


Employment in the communication 
group showed a further slight decline. 
This repeats the downward movement 
indicated at the beginning of January, 
1923, although the losses then affected 
a larger number of persons and the in- 
dex number was on a slightly lower 
level. The losses in the telegraph and 
telephone divisions were about the same 
size, and were the result of slight cur- 
tailment in all provinces except British 
Columbia. An aggregate pay-roll of 
21,216 persons was indicated by the 160 
firms making returns who had employed 
21,543 persons in the preceding month. 
There was, therefore, a decrease of 1-5 
per cent. 


Transportation 


STREET RAILWAYS AND CARTAGE.— 
The number of persons employed in this 
division was smaller than in the month 
before. Reports compiled from 106 
firms showed that their pay-rolls de- 
clined from 20,884 at the beginning of 
December to 19,887 on January 1. A 
large share of this reduction of 4-8 per 
cent was reported in Ontario and Que- 
bec. Employment during the corres- 
ponding period of last year had shown a 
more extensive decline and the situa- 
tion then was not as favourable as on 
January 1, 1924. 


Stream Rattways.—According to re- 
turns from 102 concerns and divisional 
superintendents in the steam railway 


operation division, there was a decline 
of 3-6 per cent in the employment they 
afforded. Their working forces agegre- 
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yo Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
Industry roca Ube 12 1, iv 

Mo: B| 1924 | 1923 | 1923 | 1999 
Manufacturing........... 54-2) 80-1] 88-2) %8-1] 68-7 
Anima] products—edible. 1-7) 79-5| 87-6) 81-5) 81-5 
Fur and its products..... 0-2} 98-8] 110-8] 100-0] 95-4 
Leather and its products. 2-2) 74-9] 82-0] 82-2] 95.6 
Lumber and its products. 5:1) 74-8] 88-6) 80-1] 62-7 

Rough and dressed lum- 

CPs are crea et eee 3-2) 83-0] 100-2} 86-1] 59-9 
Lumber products....... 1-9} 64-6] 73-8) 72-2] 65-9 
Musical instruments...... 0-4} 61-5] 69-6) 76-2] 58-0 
Plant products—edible... 3-2) 85-0] 100-7] 82-5] 91-8 
Pulp and paper products... 6-9} 98-4) 102-1) 95-4] 95.9 
Pulp and paper...... ose 3-3] 102-1] 107-2] 94-3] 82-6 
Paper products........ 0-8} 84-3} 92-7) 85-0) 76-7 

Printing and publishing] 2-8] 98-9} 99-5] 97-6] 93-8 
Rubber products......... 1-1] 57-8} 69-0} 59-1] 68-5 
Textile products......... 8-8) 80-9) 88-7) 84-6] 80-1 

Thread, yarn and cloth. 3-3] 96-1) 101-4) 99-7) 95-7 
Hosiery and knit goods. 1-6] 79-1) 94-0} 83-1] 82-8 
Garments and personal 
furnishings............- 2-81 67-0) 73-5] 97-1] 65-9 
Others 5.005 AW 1-1} 88-6} 95-8) 87-9] 980-3 
Tobacco, distilled and 

malt'liquors.:.).\..... 1-4] 88-6] 102-0) 81-2] 81-7 

Wood distillates and ex- 
tractawie oes ea tee 0-1) 105-4; 114-9] 99-6} 79-4 
Chemicals and allied 

PLOGUCTS neato eeahy sek 0-9} 84-6] 88-3] 838-1] 76-7 
Clay, glass and _ stone 

Products Lag aceeks 1-1) 79-1} 93-3} 86-3) 72-2 
Electric current.......... 1-5) 117-9] 120-4] 113-0} 106-9 
Electrical apparatus..... ! 1-2} 106-9] 108-8] 86-5) 69-0 
Iron and steel products..| 15-3] 72-6] 79-2] 64-71 49-6 

Crude, rolled and forged 
productse. 4.0042 1-6] 57-6] 64-1] 67-2] 52-3 
Machinery (other than 
Vehicles) uae oye 1-2) 71-5} 75-9} 62-5) 56-9 
Agricultural implements} 0-8] 53-2! 58-3] 56-11 46-6 
Land vehicles.......... 7-6} 92-0) 97-1) 69-9] 44-6 
Steel shipbuilding and 
TEPAITING Ns. ce se. 0-3} 23-2) 25-7] 19-1] 19-6 
Heating appliances...... 0-6} 76-1) 87-9} 66:3] 75-9 
Iron and steel fabrica- 
tions ne. sh eee Lies 0-7| 77-8] 91-6) 76-9) 67-2 
oundry and machine 
PLOGuCtS Rese 0-5] 67-6] 76-7] 73-5) 55-2 
Others. es oe 2-0} 66-8] 77-6] 69-5} 62-5 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

MCLG tear anchors eecror ne 1-4] 77-7| 86-0) 68-1) 58-7 
Mineral products......... 1-2} 93-5) 97-7] 89-3) 84-3 
Miscellaneous............ 0-5) 81-4) 85-3] 84-0) 78-0 

Logging sees pee le eon 4-9} 92-1) 82-2) 87-0) 59-5 
Mining... 6-4} 100-5) 105-9} 100-8) 93-0 
Coal Sy imac ee ae nee ed 3-9} 92-1] 97-3] 101-3] 98-7 
Metallic ores............. 1-7| 137-2} 138-5] 108-3} 86-5 
Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal)...... 0-8} 89-6] 101-7} 87-5] 72-2 
Communication.......... 2-9} 104-2} 106-1) 97-4) 101-1 
Telegraphs.......... aa 0-6] 103-7] 107-9} 96-8] 96-7 
Welephones.. Shc) 3) d.ce 2-3) 104-3) 105-6) 97-6) 102-3 
Transportation........... 14-9] 107-3] 113-8] 104-8} 99-2 
Street railway and car- 
tASC meh eeicer.cd MS kp. 2-7] 118-3] 124-2) 111-0} 110-8 
Steam railways.......... 10-9} 102-4) 106-3} 98-0); 94-0 
Shipping and stevedoring| 1-3] 135-4] 170-3] 173-0] 135-9 
Construction and main-« 

tenance............... 6-9] 98-8} 125-2} 96-0) 9z-4 
Burldmos ss . coat ae, 2-6] 99-5] 127-5} 81-8] 64-9 
Hishway cece eee! 0-7| 754-6/1230-2)1401 -5|2047-8 
Rail Way nt.) skids a. ate 3-6] 84-1] 98-8] 90-5| 90-5 

SenviCeSs. 0... 2220s ee 1-8} 106-6} 106-2} 92-8) 92-9 
Hotel and restaurant.... 1-0} 112-7} 110-9} 92-6) 92-9 
Protessional > 5... be. 0-2) 111-0] 108-2] 95-3) 80-2 
Personal (chiefly laun- 

GEIGS ers on tee eta thes, aie 0-6} 97-3] 99-7] 92-3] 93-8 

RAG eee. oF ete esas 8-0} 99-4) 96-8} 98-2) 96-9 
FRG Ga ae ae oe a etait, 5-3] 101-7] 96-5} 100-4) 97-3 
Wholesale:* 2 at tis. oe 2-7| 95-1) 97-5) 94-4) 96-2 

Allindustries............. 100 88-7} 95-7) 86-3) 77-9 
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gated 79,234 persons as compared with 
82,194 in the preceding month. In the 
Maritime Provinces there were decided 
gains in railway transportation, owing 
to the resumption of operations at the 
winter ports. In the remaining pro- 
vinces, however, decreases were re- 
ported, those in the prairie provinces 
and Ontario being extensive. The re- 
ductions registered on January 1, 1923, 
affected a slightly smaller number of 
persons, but employment then was not 
in as great volume as during the period 
under review. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING.—Season- 
al movements had a considerable in- 
fluence upon employment in shipping 
and stevedoring at the beginning of 
January; activity at the winter ports 
had a beneficial effect upon the situa- 
tion in the maritime provinces, while the 
closing of the summer ports continued 
to cause substantial declines in person- 
nel in Quebec and Ontario. In British 
Columbia there were also reductions in 
pay-roll. A combined working force of 
9,450 persons was reported by the 60 
concerns making returns, who had em- 
ployed 11,910 workers on December 1. 
The difference represented a contrac- 
tion of 20-7 per cent. Very much 
heavier declines had been recorded dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the 
previous year, and the index number of 
employment then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


All three branches of the construction 
and maintenance division reported cur- 
tailment. The losses in building con- 
struction affected approximately 5,700 
persons or 23 ver cent of the pay-roll; 
those in railway construction involved 
the release of about 4,600 workers or 
15 per cent, while some 3,800 persons 
were let out from employment on road 
construction, a contraction of 42 per 
cent. Statements were tabulated from 
418 concerns in the construction division 
with a combined pay-roll of 50,832 per- 


sons as compared with 64,937 on De- 
cember 1. This was a group decline of 
21-7 per cent. Activity in all three 
branches of construction showed a fall- 
ing off in every province. Recessions on 
a slightly smaller scale had been in- 
dicated by the firms making returns for 
the same period of last year, when the 
index number was a few points lower 
than at the present time. 


Trade 


The index number of employment in 
retail trade was higher on January 1, 
1924, than at the beginning of any 
month of 1923, standing over a point 
above the peak of last year, which also 
occurred on January 1. Wholesale trade, 
however, was not as busy during the 
month under review as at the beginning 
of December. In the trade group 554 
employers reported that their pay-rolls, 
aggregating 58,671 persons, were larger 
by 1,243 workers or 2-2 per cent than 
on December 1. There were increases in 
retail trade in all provinces except 
British Columbia and the maritime pro- 
vinces, where there was some curtail- 
ment following Christmas. In whole- 
sale trade there was a generally down- 
ward tendency throughout the country. 


The table on page 147 gives the . 


.index numbers of employment by indus- 


tries as on January 1, 1924, Decem- 
ber 1 and January 1, 1923, January 1, 
1922 and 1921. The first column shows 
the proportion of employees in each in- 
dustrial group in relation to the total 
number of workers reported in all 
groups for the month under review. 
(Number of workers employed in Janu- 
ary, 1920, equals 100). 





The Board of Control of the City of 
Ottawa promised to consider a proposal 
made to them early in February by the 
Ottawa Trades and Labour Council 
that in future all labour employed by 
the city should be engaged through the 
Government Employment Bureau. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER 


ENDING DECEMBER 31, 


1923, AS REPORTED BY 


UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


HE present article on unemployment 
among members of trade unions 
deals with the situation reported during 
the quarter ending December, 31, 1923. 
Due to seasonal inactivity the volume 
of employment as reported by trade 
unions has been steadily declining since 
the end of September, the percentage 
out of work at that date being 2-0 as 
compared with percentages of 4-8 on 
October 31, 6-2 on November 30, and 7-2 
on December 31, 1923. The percentage 
out of work at the end of December, 
1922, was 6-4 or -8 per cent less than at 


have reference only to the organizations 
reporting.) 

The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions by quarters for 1916-17-18 
and by months for 1919-20-21-22-23. 
The curve which has been projecting 
favourably each month since March of 
last year took a sharp turn during the 
quarter under review and followed a 
course parallel to that of the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1922. 

In October, all provinces reported less 
activity than in the previous month, the 
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the close of the quarter under review. 
(Unemployment as used here has refer- 
ence to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons engaged in 
work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts are 
not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such figures 
72882—5 











largest percentage decrease being shown 
in Quebec, due to lessened: employment 
for garment workers. 

In November Nova Scotia was the 
only province to register improvement 
over October. Of the provinces report- 
ing decreases those in Quebec and Al- 
berta were the most pronounced. 

During December, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Alberta registered improve- 
ment over November, but in the other 
provinces more unemployment was 
shown. 
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Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces and table II on 
page 151 shows the percentages of unem- 
ployment reported in the different groups 
of industries. 

In October fishermen were much bet- 
ter employed than in the same month of 
last year. The situation in the manu- 
facturing industries was not so favour- 
able, garment workers, printing trades- 
men and wood workers all reporting 
more unemployment. Iron and steel 
and glass workers, however, were more 
fully engaged. Building tradesmen re- 
ported a slightly lesser volume of em- 
‘ployment. A nominal change only was 
registered by transportation workers. 

Luring November the manufacturing 
- Industries reported slight improvement 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. Cigar and tobacco workers, bak- 
ers, paper makers, glass and leather 
workers were better employed, but the 
improvement registered was almost 
counterbalanced by lessened activity for 
printing tradesmen, garment and wood 
workers. Employment for fishermen 
was on a considerably higher level, but 
less work was afforded both building 
and transportation workers. 

In December the percentage out of 
work in the manufacturing industries 
was slightly less than in the same month 
of last year, paper makers, printing 
tradesmen, iron and steel, glass and 
woodworkers all reporting more employ- 
ment. Textile and garment workers, 
however, were not so fully engaged. In 
the mining, building and transportation 
groups employment was on a lower level. 
Fishermen were considerably better em- 
ployed. 

The accompanying tabulations (table 
III) show in some detail the returns for 
the month ending December 31, 1923. 
Reports were received from 1,532 labour 
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organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 162,318 persons, of whom 
11,767 or a percentage of 7-2 were out 
of work. The table also gives the gen- 
eral percentages of unemployment in 
the various trades and industries for 
October and November. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE BY UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE III.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 821, 1923, 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Number | Unem-| Number | Unem- Number | Unem- Number 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed reporting | ployed reporting Unemployed 
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TABLE II].—UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 31, 1923, 
Nova Scotia 
and P. E. I. New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
i Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- 
Occupations reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS—(Concluded) 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Number | Unem- | Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- Number 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 1923 


HE volume of business transacted 
by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during the month of 
December, 1923, declined considerably 
from the preceding month, although 
‘maintaining on the whole the same 
relative position as during December, 
1922. The accompanying chart, which 
presents the returns from the offices on 
the basis of daily averages over half- 
month periods, shows a continuation of 
the downward trend of vacancies and 
placements until the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1923, when a slight upward move- 
ment is indicated. The curve of 
applications shows a decided decline 
throughout the month, although, to- 
gether with the curves of vacancies and 
placements, it did not drop so far as dur- 
ing the same period of 1922. 

The reports from the offices show that 
the average number of applications re- 
ported daily during the first half of 
December was 1,572 as compared with 
1,618 during the preceding period and 
with 1,403 during the same period of the 
previous year. Applications for work 
averaged 1,259 daily during the latter 
half of the month. as compared with 
1,219 in December, 1922. The number of 


vacancies reported by employers to the 


Service averaged 936 daily during the 
first half and 972 during the latter half 
of December in comparison with 952 
and 1,007 during the same month of the 
previous year. Vacancies averaged 
1,073 daily during the latter part of 
November, 1923. The average number 
of placements effected during the first 
half of December was 860, of which 622 
were in regular employment and 238 in 
casual work, as compared with a total 
average of 1,046 during the preceding 
period, and with 853 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1922. During the 
latter half of the month placements 
and 365 in casual work) in contrast with 
821 during the same period of the previ- 
ous year. 


The following table gives the place- 
ments effected to date by the offices of 
the Employment Service:— 


Year Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305 , 905 
1D20 Eo. «eta aes 366,547 79, 265 445,812 
12 pate wi thehoe ete eos 280,518 75, 238 355,756 
19 22 ee bcitae ice. aster 297,827 95 , 695 393 522 
1D 2B Riete crest rset ote 347,165 115 ,387 462,552 


During the month of December the 
number of references to employment 
totalled 23,287 while the placements 
effected were 22,151. Of these, those in 
regular employment numbered 14,677, 
of which 12,337 were of men and 2,340 
of women, while the placements made in 
casual jobs totalled 7,474. The number 
of applications for work registered at 
the offices was 35,559 of which 28,063 
were of men and 7,496 of women. Op- 
portunities for work numbered 17,034 
for men and 6,799 for women, a total of 
23,833. 

Placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows:—Nova Scotia 
285 men, 57 women; New Brunswick 
265 men, 86 women; Quebec 542 men, 
321 women; Ontario 5,324 men, 798 
women; Manitoba 1,677 men, 301 
women; Saskatchewan 1,641 men, 289 
women; Alberta 1,272 men, 315 women; 
British Columbia 1,331 men, 173 women. 


Maritimn Provinces 


The mild weather and the holiday 
season hindered logging operations in 
the Maritime provinces, there being a 
decided falling off in the calls for bush- 
men and wood-choppers. Experienced 
tie-makers were in demand though few 
workers were available. Construction 
work was at a standstill in most centres, 
and to offset the increased number of 
workers registered at the offices several 
municipalities had started work on sew- 
ers and water mains. At St. John a 
large number of rough carpenters were 
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required, and at Halifax harbour work 
kept many labourers employed. The 
Moncton office reported a few vacancies 
for casual jobs at snow shovelling for 
the railways, etc. The demand for 
- women domestics continued very active, 
the situation being somewhat eased by 
several applicants brought in from the 
Old Country. 


() UEBEC 


The offices in the province of Quebec 
reported very few vacancies for work 
on farms. The construction group was 
fairly active, outdoor labour being less 
in demand, with a number of vacancies 
registered for plasterers, carpenters and 
steamfitters. A marked reduction was 
recorded in the logging group, although 
the transfer of numbers of men to the 
camps in Ontario and Quebec continued 
from Montreal and Hull. The calls for 
domestic servants were met with diffi- 
culty. 


ONTARIO 


The offices in Ontario reported an in- 
creased number of unemployed workers 
registered due in part to the cessation of 
work on roads and highways. Owing to 
the continued mild weather, however, 
other branches of the construction group 


. tions. 
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remained active with several vacancies 
offering. The policy of former years, of 
the construction of storm sewers, water 
mains, etc., was continued by many 
municipalities with a resulting better- 
ment in the employment situation. At 
Belleville, Kingston, Ottawa and St. 
Thomas, carpenters, plasterers and in- 
side finishers were in demand, and few 
skilled building workers were unem- 
ployed. Labourers were required in 
considerable numbers for power house 
and dam construction and for railway 
rock cutting near North Bay, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Timmins and Cobalt. Slackness 
was reported in the logging group due to 
the holiday season and also in some 
measure to unfavourable weather condi- 
The heavy fall of snow toward 
the latter part of the month tended to 
increase the requirements in this group. 
The offices at Fort William, Port Arthur, 
Ottawa, North Bay and Timmins sent 
many men to the camps. At the lake 
ports the number of those out of work 
had increased considerably due to the 
close of navigation, but at Sarnia it was 
reported that ship repairing, etc., would 
employ many workers. The manufac- 
turing industries were quiet with slight 
increase in the number of temporary 
positions offered to women workers. 
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The demand for domestic help remained 


about the same from week to week, but > 


few experienced women were registered 
at the offices and a scarcity of. cook 
generals was reported. 


MANITOBA 


Curtailed activities were shown in the 
agricultural group, the declining demand 
for workers being met fairly satisfac- 
torily. In the construction groups there 
were more applicants registered than 
could be readily absorbed by the work 
offered. A number of municipalities 
had under way several short jobs such 
as repairs to sewers and streets, which 
materially relieved the situation. While 
little railway maintenance or construc- 
tion work was in progress, the office at 
Winnipeg had placed a number of lab- 
ourers for station work. Little move- 
ment was reported in the logging group 
but the cold weather toward the latter 
part of the month was reflected in the 
increased demand for general bushmen 
for the camps in the Northern part of 
the Province and in Ontario. There was 
slight difficulty in securing experienced 
tie-makers. The calls for urban women 
workers remained steady with a declin- 
ing demand for workers for the rural 
sections. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


A comparatively small demand for 
farm workers was shown at the offices 
with sufficient applicants to supply all 
needs. Very little work for married 
couples was offered on farms. Although 
no work was available in the building 
group few tradesmen and mechanics 
were unemployed. Several calls for 
elevator carpenters were received and 
filled. Railway construction workers, 
Steel gangs and section labourers, were 
placed in small numbers from the offices 
at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Swift 
Current though railway maintenance 
work had fallen off since the approach 
of colder weather. Logging operations 
were not very brisk, although a slight 
increase in the number of orders for ex- 
perienced bushmen was noted toward 
the end of the month. The mining group 
was quiet, at Estevan a slight increase 
in demand was shown. A shortage of 
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experienced women applicants was re- 
ported from the Regina and Saskatoon 
offices. 

ALBERTA 


While a marked falling off was shown 
in the number of vacancies in the build- 
ing and construction groups, as yet there 
was slight increase in the number of 
registrations for work. Occasional calls 
were received at Drumheller and Medi- 
cine Hat for labour for work on the 
completion of civic sewers and other 
public projects. Placements of men on 
farms continued in approximately the 
same number as reported during Novem- 
ber, vacancies offered showing a slight 
decline. Weather conditions were re- 
sponsible for a decided slackness in the 
demand in the logging group, although 
difficulty was experienced in supplying 
tie-makers for camps in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 


BriItTisH COLUMBIA 


Continued contraction was shown in 
the construction group, although at 
Fernie, Kamloops, Nanaimo and Nelson, 
power house construction, bridge build- 
ing and road work was still in progress. 
In some sections all outdoor work was 
completed, the calls for workers being 
mainly for residential repair jobs and 
other casual work. The registrations of 
building tradesmen had increased con- 
siderably during the month. Workers 
for the majority of the logging camps 
were not required until after the holi- 
day, when, if colder weather set in, ex- 
pansion was anticipated. The calls for 
experienced tie-makers were met with 
difficulty. Increased registration of 
applicants was noted, due in some mea- 
sure to the number of longshoremen and 
dock labourers who had registered and 
were placed from the offices, especially 
at Vancouver. There was a small de- 
mand for men for the mines at Cran- 
brook. Calls for domestic workers were 
less in number than during the preced- 
ing month. 


Movement of Labour 


During December, 1928, the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,667 placements in regular em- 
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ployment, of which 9,322 were of per- 
sons for whom the employment found 
was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. 
Of these latter 2,560 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 1,666 
travelled to points within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 894 
to other provinces. 


The offices in Quebec issued 210 cer- 


tificates during the month, 179 to bush-. 


men going to lumber camps near Sault 
Ste. Marie and North Bay, Ont., 31 
bushmen to camps near Montreal and 
Quebec. Of the 609 persons who bene- 
fited by the Employment Service re- 
duced rate in Ontario, 31 were bushmen 
transferred from Ottawa and Pembroke 
to camps in the Hull, Que., zone, and 3 
were coalminers going from Kitchener 
to Moncton, N.B. The provincial trans- 
fers numbered 575, of which 3 were 
rivetters going from Hamilton to King- 
ston, 5 were machinists from Toronto to 
Timmins, 2 were carpenters from 
Toronto to Port Arthur and one machine 
operator and 2 bricklayers travelling 
from Pembroke to Timmins. The re- 
maining certificates were issued to bush- 
men going to camps in the vicinity of 
Sudbury, Pembroke, North Bay, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Port Arthur, In Mani- 
toba 730 transfers at the reduced rate 
were effected, of which 96 were of per- 
sons going to points within the province, 
537 to points in Ontario and 97 to Sas- 
katchewan offices. The workers sent to 
the latter prevince include 2 farm work- 
ers, one hotel worker, 4 cooks and 90 
bushmen going to Prince Albert, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Yorkton. To the dis- 
tricts near Port Arthur, Fort William 
and Timmins, Ontario, were sent station 
men, teamsters, sawyers, cooks, wait- 
resses and more than 420 bushmen. 
From the office at Winnipeg more than 
60 farm workers were sent to surround- 
ing districts, while bushmen, several 
blacksmiths, one hotel cook and 8 
teamsters were transferred at the re- 
duced rate to points within the province. 
Saskatchewan offices despatched 631 
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persons to points within the province 
and 5 to other provinces. From Regina 
one electrician was sent at the reduced 
rate to Timmins, Ont.; from Saskatoon, 
one bushman travelled to Port Arthur, 
Ont. Two bushmen were transferred 
from Saskatoon to Dauphin, Man., and 
from Regina one domestic was sent to 
employment at Prince George, B.C. Of 
the provincial transfers 583 were of 
bushmen and tie-makers going to camps 
near Prince Albert, 30 were of farm 
hands from Moose Jaw, Regina and Sas- 
katoon, four were of elevator carpenters 
and the remainder were of women 
domestics going to employment in the 
rural districts. Of the 189 workers 
travelling at the reduced rate from Al- 
berta offices, 40 were bushmen going 
from Edmonton to Prince George, B.C., 
one was a farm hand going to North 
Battleford, Sask., and one a cook to Sas- 
katoon. In addition the Edmonton 
office issued certificates to 116 workers, 
including bushmen, sawyers, team- 
sters, one miner, and a few house- 
hold workers going to points within the 
province. From Calgary 9 farm hands 
were placed at a distance and 17 bush- 
men were sent to camps near Lethbridge 
and Edmonton. 

British Columbia offices granted 186 
certificates to workers going to points 
within the province, of which 130 were 
to bushmen, tie-makers, swampers, etc., 
going to the vicinity of Prince George, 
Prince Rupert and Kamloops. From 
Vancouver 18 machine miners and 12 
mine labourers were sent to work at 
Nelson, 2 carpenters to Fernie and 2 
cooks to points within the zone. From 
Prince Rupert were sent 9 miners, 2 
flunkies, 9 railway construction labour- 
ers, 1 steel sharpener and one cook to 
various points within the zone. 

Of the 2,560 persons benefiting by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 1,938 
were carried by Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 617 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 4 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway ‘and one by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1923 
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VACANCIES 

















APPSICANTS Regular 
ee a em 
OFFICES Reported | Unfilled |Registered) Referred Placed Unvlaced|| same 
during | atend of|| during to ——__————_] at end of || period 
period period period | vacancies! Regular |’ Casual period 1922 
Wova Scotlangt ackitijeaieck doessdeeae 739 163 976 705 342 $14 977 459 
PNT OrS bee cee ta me ce he ciaesieeie 68 129 63 36 18 80 38 
EL ailifasou.. Ways dav. be pi ishos Gusher orace oats 365 61 464 335 125 200 343 136. 
(New: (GlBSOOW 202+ staicleters cis e's (o1aeele aha 185 91 210 178 135 14 206 96 
SAE LIGA PUR sols BO Re ok Mbind ohne ao nc 121 U 173 129 46 82 148 189 
New Brunswick...............-....- 747 104 758 649 aol 293 531 426 
@hathsim: |: Hee Ge soe kl aee | ines 48 48 45 45 18 27 100 58 
INFGNCEONY nek tee Tae eile Meeks >. oO 406 42 370 318 142 171 60 201 
SHAT ORM Ose LE es iste then s amrketnees 293 14 343 286 191 95 371 167 
Oueee 6 oo iecyse ete © baer ee 815 619 2,997 978 863 il 905 810 
ELLE eee vRNA AN NOR tet 59 421 223 150 118 0 38 116 
Monitreal ge ik Wicen ab Ol ard tee + crate 465 70 2,169 570 540 9 715 368. 
CQUEHEC Teneo em octet re ieee eens 57 10 322 64 46 2 107 168. 
Sherbrooke? 9s tvs ith eh Scere 155 83 144 121 115 0 8 134 
Pree TEIVGRS . = dese ett ota so rapee eee 79 35 139 73 44 37 30: 
Ontariote SO. Bae eee 10,538 6,361 14,749 9,405 6,122 2,811 7,445 6,274 
Belle valle ncceete welche cietis wy wie rers 156 21 18 152 102 4 1 
Bra DtLOr ain eubto mle Hee lonbeea. See eRES 190 23 308 170 65 104 138 44: 
Gra bas), ae ee ye it es, eee : 94 204 231 105 84 21 136 110 
ODE tee eee arene 352 134 316 309 284 28 5 185. 
Hor taWalladmiges och. Pande ee bined 518 281 378 354 297 26 50 320 
(CNGlin) py ia iee gti RnB no) Sei 53.5 70 7 171 64 22 27 120 
MUATOUICOM eee RP. Virus cee 765 86 1, 242 781 207 529 1,674 257 
CUM OS TON seca sacs hues ug calaus' ayansvareye sheet 157 34 1 151 67 143 ol 
Hi tehenery eye Lee Oe a ee ae 98 22 190 111 41 58 138 TW 
COTA LOM Vases ela: wicteroind-s Selene reece 687 44 794 697 567 98 280 288 
INsawara Halls iit ts. daenameiis seve : 227 40 322 229 152 59 58 97 
INOReh Bayi. (ot sible «see nieteranauieteterenats 278 25 204 198 188 10 12 353 
Oshawa ie eo Ce Denea ne eee 83 on 185 70 54 16 114 96 
Omta were o\sichs SAN AEA Ds Behe | 524 183 937 547 393 94 629 410 
PBI broke see a woo ocia eke ie thee eee 151 125 183 183 153 30 1 61 
Peter boroy.: tiled... oeee eee base tate 110 157 130 128 80 36 132 150: 
PortiArthur 42% eienes estes «oe See 1,495 1,381 947 947 889 58 dk 687 
Sri@athariness: 6. 222A... sae ssueee 184 1 559 184 118 65 490 191 
Sot M@homiag ay ok: caied soos tite 114 11 193 112 58 54 102 107 
See sh 2 NE hace oietlote iebelddi scot io atelenttene 126 12 186 127 90 36 95 93 
Sault Ste. Marie 450 588 394 299 226 13 56 178 
Sudbury 688 2,620 482 470 468 2 5 223 
Timmins 317 288 263 261 2 28 224 
Toronto 2,318 239 5,179 2,398 1,009 1,193 2,630 1,691 
Windsor 387 19 6 356 220 136 343 213 
Manitoba 2, 22 310 4,201 3,081 1,978 1,264 810 1,911 
Brandon 151 19 154 4 33 12 101 
up win ete): ccis oblaed san eee 105 99 74. 72 55 i 105 35 
Portage la) Prairie. jcecadesso-peeene 226 6 207 251 189 49 40 165 
Winners eceeon. aatstela ciel ciate sreuaeinte 2,240 186 3, 766 2,917 1,601 1,190 653 1,610 
Saskatchewan............ccceseeeees 2,020 670 2,588 2,006 1,930 379 553 1,299 
BTCV ANICUY ONE axis selenite oe oleh eialoetee 61 9 f2 56 50 6 18 52 
IMGose raw sewn. J bhai ee Dee). BRE 508 58 615 549 407 101 212 224 
INorthuBattleford., $s ts.. «sew ee tee 62 80 63 62 48 13 24 
Prince Albertits isis. 4 tee eee 834 * 301 270 255 244 11 18 159 
PREG ae ie ebay at slew UNG ie ieee rae 432 55 565 495 388 107 193 302 
ASKSLOOM eee ee sly atetoteees le wie 438 101 773 732 655 72 76 298 
Ssh bO uLr en bse nkchs to ssc ayousiesd wie delat 62 35 90 74 59 15 19 80: 
NV GV OUPD eee Cues a clas Minvettne ime 68 10 69 68 34 34 9 29 
Wor kcton iwi hs SON Deities os eels 58 21 70 65 45 20 7 61 
PANPORGR Cos oie eit nis lale eth Skee oa Cee 2,111 172 2,773 2,157 1,587 486 456 1,626 
Calgarys: . 22a, ieee ec hee aebbiee 611 57 1,036 620 370 244 275 508 
Wrumhellers.ciecunjds,ceseicnice sc sete Sloe 1 300 137 103 34 47 46 
Mdmonton. Ak oe taitaha. Boies te leee 1,080 112 1,135 1,120 873 169 102 844 
‘beth bridget. saeyy. lances s'0ee copies 5 79 63 128 35 158 
Medicine Hativtss¥..ccnes se ceen 112 2 123 17 113 32 70 
British Columbia.................0.- 3,637 367 6,518 3,636 1,504 1,916 3,686 1,148 
Wraubrooken cc tes hee asses ce Caeser 284 36 255 250 945 1 403 
SrNIO ee hhc bite s Hobie 39 64 15 15 15 0 6 
AREMMIOONS sie aitets stale te o enaheyokels, Soon 117 91 251 127 56 4 363 33 
Renticton Vee ae ns Cents eo eee 37 3 86 53 22 10 Schl dee tye ees 
Nanaimo.......... 27 1 45 16 10 6 63 8 
INGISOM PT KAA sci elelites da tleun tabard 151 27 132 135 105 0 33 69 
New Westminster 75 0 209 71 39 Oo 96 20 
Prince George 228 18 174 163 163 0 i 132 
Prince Rupert 141 14 179 132 110 22 60 30 
Revelstoker sca dhaiedinnc cases 38 14 63 52 50 63 11 
WIA COUVOR ties tie eyes ohio eee Pala 51 4,579 2,342 612 1, 644 2,446 337 
METTONELS weacel ae cites come c ee eee 53 24 45 20 13 46 14 
WiClOrias 2:cKo. fading Gaia eee 276 24 485 280 64 184 401 85 
All Offices............ AEP EES AR oe cit 28, 800 8, 766 35,559 23, 287 14,677 7,474 15,163 13, 971* 





*18 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING 
THE PERIOD OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1923 


REVIEW of the activities of the offi- 
ces of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the last quarter of the 
year 1923 indicates that a_ greater 
volume of business was transacted dur- 
ing this period than in the corresponding 
quarter of the year 1922; the gains being 
approximately six per cent in the num- 
ber of applications for employment, 
nine per cent in the number of oppor- 
tunities for employment offered, and 
eight per cent in the number of place- 
ments effected. These gains are mainly 
attributable to increased activity in 
bush work, where some 7,000 more 
placements were effected than during 
October-December, 1922. Placements 
in farming and transportation were 
about 3,500 and 1,400 higher respect- 
ively, while the manufacturing indus- 
tries absorbed about 2,600 persons less 
than during the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year. These improved 
conditions, for the quarter under re- 
view over the corresponding period of 
the previous year, repeat the favourable 
comparison which has been reported for 
each of the preceding quarters of 1923, 
and give an increase for the whole year 
over 1922 of over fifteen per cent in op- 
portunities for employment, seven and 
one-half per cent in the number of ap- 
plicants seeking employment, and seven- 
teen and one-half per cent more place- 
ments effected. The total placements 
for 1923 equalled 462,552 and exceed by 
nearly 17,000 the best year previously 
since the Service was established, which 
was in 1920 when 445,812 placements 
were made. 
From the chart on page 157, which 
accompanies the article on the work of 


the employment offices for December, 
it will be noticed that during the first 
half of October a sharp upward move- 
ment was recorded, due to heavy place- 
ments of threshing hands in the prairie 
provinces. A decrease similar to that 
of September is recorded during the lat- 
ter half of the month. This downward 
movement was continued in November 
and during the first half of December, 
but a recovery in vacancies and place- 
ments is recorded during the last half 
of December. 

During the period October-December 
the offices reported that they had made 
114,373 references to positions and had 
effected a total of 109,377 placements, 
86,286 of which were in regular em- 
ployment (77,422 men and 8,864 women) 
and 23,091 in work of one week’s dura- 
tion or less. During the same quarter 
of 1922 placements effected totalled 
101,402. Vacancies notified by employ- 
ers to the Service totalled 120,299, of 
which 96,141 were for men and 24,158 
for women, as compared with a total of 
110,590 vacancies .during the same 
period of the previous year. The num- - 
ber of applications for employment 
registered at the offices was 148,240 
(119,377 of men and 28,863 of women) 
in comparison with 140,070 during the 
last quarter of 1922. 

The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements by industries 
of the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada in the various provinces 
during the period October-December, 
1923. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the trans- 
actions of the employment offices for 
the month of December, 1923. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 








Nova Scotia New Brunswick . Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry 
g fey $ fa @ fy 8 be 

°S fang m= ‘S no — ‘3 & — °S (and -_— 

a = 3 I 3 q 3 =] eal 3 

ee et 8 ee | aa |e bee ae 

> (aay Oo > (ony © > (am '@) > 4 6) 
Manvfacturing...................... 284, 164 96; 115 66 43} 497) 272 19] 4,047) 2,986 728 
Animal products edible... fo scieeteta. des. cc lees aaa 2 7) a 1 iH papa 143 45 91 
Fur iand!its products...) .42\vsgseece HR ee AN BREA SISA «| Atte se Kaien PE oes el Pee 1 1 1 
Leather and its products............ 4 2 2 ANE oN 2 2 Dh ae he 118 58 36 
Uumber and its products............ 58 42 6 39 29 1 48 44 3 455 261 82 
Wh usiCa) INGE MIA ONES 2 Bs ic). ae ETN ial 5 shone obs ape lMbude she dren eal osa tame Ll Seieet ic ots el 13 5 8 
Pulp and paper products............ Ist ap a 4 13 Dh Ae 257; 103 11 621 520 114 
BREST PEOGUCES 24 0. VEL 5 alia ER RER MIE. Pse’scs sich Sic Reta hamtatne. Hikers Van A Bass ae AMR OT ialet 75 58 ih 
Hi extileiprogucts. tk asasciis eee 1 Ls. staan 13 3 9 36 0] A ee 327 183 53 
Plant products edible............... 21 9 9 9 OD). ee 16 Let we 547 435 87 
Woot distillates, 666... 0. srissPae mee rls... | deanna Lemeeht i, 2 Man 0.) ugk ER a ao 
Chemical and allied products.......|......|......]..000- PA nga fae § 2 56 LT fae Ue. 126 108 34 
Clay, glass and stone............... RY stave i 1 1 1H Rave Peay 2! id ee 99 77 8 
Milectricieurrent. 42.43). sGh eee 17 17]. cet ees eee eT ee ee | Bi eas aie 228 210 8 
Papetric apparainariy\).\vib ds eee teal ds oza's| fa/ltes 1 LAR aaa 1 A Gs Bie 108 80 29 
Tron and steel products............. 168 87 71 22 9 16 29 20 5 883 712 125 
Non-ferrous metal products.........|......|...0.-leceee. A ie SL 94 \0 ee eee (dre Mek 65 38 13 
Wineral products .u.6isec. cos. cases Ui 5 2 Aintns oe 9 9 v4 ek ae 104 80 21 
Miscellaneous titan csee, a oo ee 1 1 Cee 3 1 2 12 a ae 134 115 G 
BORE soe cs ewe sc ka ocho sive case eee 342} 3 =361)...... 1,072) 734 a1} 1,158) 1,810)...... 17,747/ 9,430 43 
MIUIAG ee oc. con) ie mn Sh kee A be; ARR PREG a ia a Ae eh eee 
WARS 18 os oss 9's See ec eae « 220; 199 2 il BIR Seccee 51 <4) er 25000) 2,042 103 
USING) i tad ds wield eee cd deren 8 28) came 50 GAs. 22 43 38]... G15 591 } 
Coa Lan hs Cer hii. TOE aks « «0 ge he. ToC een 43 Uae aa Nea SLR Ul mage Ap eke oe aN 08).  S2ehcy 
Me tAHiCrOress sk ch eae sii ch 3 Bhat tote aR event] Ru aeus eed caccte aaeaed fe eames RNR Pol mE 572 552 I 
Non-metallic ores.............0.00- 5 Shishkeen 7 (APR a8 43 S87 ace 43 SHIN aes ee ae 
Communication..................... 26 a1 Sas: Ree eee 3 aH a 25 ai 5 
Transportation................e.00- 30 8 24 40 13 24, 136; 118]...... 1,736) 1,084 595 
Street railway and cartage.......... 20 4 18 14 3 il 6 5) ee 2 530 281 251 
BRU Way vad... Stal ld Ade cy tO AEM o ase ate 15 5 LO lees. Re Po eee 102 86 15 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 10 4 6 11 5 Ble SOL ved OG) eect 1, 104 717 329 
Construction and Maintenance....| 496) 446 53} 871} = 228 87] 1,703) 1,596 3} 7,240) 6,261 587 
PEUELLLWAIY Jiic.stantett ks « ec nels « st 26 510 each 213} 186 52 83 62 Oe 2,264] 1,999 17 
LIC IWA VERE: dite cis Myr iets ae 81 SO ercae 4] Bakes ob Ne ee 161 184i leas 726 541 257 
Builaing and other................. 389| 330 bal | 158 92 35] 1,459) 1,400 8} 4,240) 3,721 313 
SORVICES Site ey toate. rc eee are $94) 279) 617) 1,214) 418] 742] 1,485) 1,239 43] 12,132} 3,965) 6,079 
Governmental i aul cele auc 79 61 16 34 6 28 BH ea el Peet 800 460 341 
Hotel and restaurant............... 56 BU mnnes 28 23 6 194 169 7 543 367 43 
POLESSIONA ego ila cen Colac 52 10 36 46 13 33 66 30 2 550 dal 184 
Recreational ys... 00 Ee as 27 3 24 By eed 2 be ara bee pa Bic i 105 56 43 
MAGPSOnAl nauia fees teeta i ea aes 171 21 146} 396 20] 380 89 52 19} 1,581 508} 1,064 
HL OUBCHOLES Prema Mca seueae cece 609} 154) 372) 703} 356} 292] 1,135] 988 15} 8,524) 2,233) 4,404 
armshousohotaiin2s.cs 5's, ics bs betta 2 ced ee LGR: PATA cya Al Ramet yo | Os SMO RA ne WY GEE Uh 29 10\o Reaeeet. 
PR EBOGHUL eh Nee gee. Cee, contrat 138 43 26 68 35 28 82 52] 4 45% 376 355 
MUGLAU OER ote hone ttac ane ies eee 70 22 35 67 35 22 65 39 2 543 270 248 
Wholesale it A. Sau. k ote tert ae.c Mee 68 25 41 Leet 1 17 13 2 214 106 107 
BUM ARCO EE i SCOT eae eae 10 6 8 20 18 3 5 aire. 8 229 48 175 
All industries....................... %,548) 1,554) 881) 2,963) 1,537] 946] 5,163] 5,165 69} 46,864) 26,8041 8,672 


rr rrr rrr reas fer | cece a ee 


621 


325] 1,357) 1,157 


3,806} 4,008 * 36,652 


2 
17| 10,212 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1923 





Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments | ments ments 
Q n iva] mn 
AS ta o 4 S 4 8 fe oe ty 
oO ms oO =m oO oO (2) 
= a a B a a 5 8 3 a 3 Bs a 3 
> ae 3) > [ed 6) ea ia} Oo > oe 6) > ae é) 
469 198} 288 211 102 95 398 238| 164) 1,190 664 471} 7,214) 4,690) 1,904 
37 30 36 1 21 Tals OF carpet ee Eells 1 1 242 4 147 
5 1 4 az, 1 1 4 1 BA etoile eile « Sais Lace. 13 4 10 
19 5 13 4 | Eee 14 1 13 54 7 45 219 77 111 
44 48 25 28 13 9 123 87 40 570 413 119 1,365 937 285 
5 ee PA tod 0. Saad | ier coapscimbaa Iota el | BPSNN Nota elec felsic PRES eMC ce oth a lees Src es eillate tt a ctacere 19 7 10 
54 7 46 8 2 6 4 1 3] 25 17 8 987 661 192 
Ras anaes 1 1 see 8 4 4 17 1 18 108 75 33 
49 31 Salonen [\., verse malisiatas tes 6 4 2 6 1 5 428 265 103 
78 19 46 34 20 13 34 19 14 38 8 31 TUE 531 200 
B35 6 0 5] RORY ins 1 no AOS eal FR ith | PA eS 10 LOS sence 2 DA la 12 12 
20 9 11 19 i 11 12 6 3} 83 5 27 268 144 88 
17 11 4 24 Ope 2 24 20 1 11 7 6 198 189 22 
15 Oe tad 1 Ty Cee 6 8 4 59 53 5 327 301 17 
8 3 5 9 d 8 8 4 4 2 Dileismtts eee 137 92 46 
81 31 46 42 23 22 104 48 59 310 98 198 1,639 1,028 542 
La eee ME is SORIA! | ROG ee ao te TO a ede 8 24 19 1 102 64 25 
4 3 1 Doles ue ae 2 20 15 5 18 17 1 168 127 41 
32 10 20 Ae ore ina ia oon ae 4 3 1 5 3 2 192 142 2 
744; = 4,188]...... 25002) 2812 V1, 518i% 1,755) 00. 3,718) 3,012 9} 29,071| 24,052 G4 
27 IGS. SIRs Ade ae Soe 8 Gb. ener 23 4 18 63 29 18 
2,206| 1,932} 163) 18,706) 18,348) 101) 6,495) 6,184 40 371 304 31} 30,425} 29,081 440 
3 ADs... 05 213 221 1 542 515 2 360 366 3} 61,834; 1,810 q 
. wae Ale cee: 202 PAU aia 535 509 1 1 Ala eau 781 790 if 
3 Eee oo) (AY Tpit lc snte caveats eterna Se 342 Oat Ce ee 920 916 i 
A sorte BC eoos Gener 11 9 1 7 6 1 17 9 3 133 104 5 
27 28 8 91 87 4 18 6 12 46 24 a1 236 188 50 
315 192 $3 305 160) 151 211 92; 123) 1,754 303} 1,299) 4,527) 1,970) 2,312 
147 68 67 226 79 151 154 60 94 360 76 274 1,457 583 866 
168 124 26 52 OSAE es 57 32 29 27 25 9 421 330 89 
bs aoe \icvacs SRN: [id olor dss 27 Dotnet se Searel| ldovereres eee dl Meee care 1, 367 202 1,016; 2,649 1,057} 1,357 
947 745) 311) 1,518) 1,386 36) 1,301) 1,301 63} 1,553) 1,063 427) 15,129} 13,026} 1,607 
142 279 3 782 714 35 553 548 2 256 242 9| 4,319! 4,010 118 
351 325 6 99 87 2 172 169 5 212 206 St ud, 812 1,548 278 


454 141) 302 637 585 39 576 584 56} 1,085 615 410] 8,998} 7,468) 1,211 
5,648} 1,311) 4,059; 2,510) 1,160; 894) 2,646) 1,150) 1,203) 2,921 795| 1,413) 28,950) 10,317) 15,050 


16 8 8 35 19 8 113 99 14 57 47 10) = 1,185 700 425 
409 307} 106 282 197 8 260 216 7 183 132 30] 1,955) 1,442 230 
134 69 63 202 130 12 96 63 23 57 41 8} = 1, 208 687 361 

26 35 20 20 5 16 30 5 24 32 9 22 245 113 152 
614 22) 571 281 38] 250) ~ 276 32) 227 433 65 36 3, 841 75 3,022 

4,282 775) 3,257) 1,294 533} 597) 1,567 523} 907) 1,554 495 978] 19,668] 6,057} 10,822 
167 9 34 238 3 304 212 J 5 ebeaiars ers 90 560 3 
455 125; 304 aol 138} 102 335 124) 9217 430 118 314; 2,516) 1,015) 1,395 
273 101} 158 193 116 75 217 107}. 112 314 79 237) 1,742 769 884 
182 24, 151 58 22 27 118 17) 105 116 39 77 774 246 dll 

30 10 a4 13 1 1 16 13 2 14 8 6 337 108 229 


—$_—_$—$ | 
——— | | | | | | | | | | | | 


ef Ln Ll LT | | | 


5,877| 7,541] 1,699] 24,520) 23,409} 821) 11,295} 10,427; 892) 9,998) 6,027] 2,990) 96,141} 77,422) 11,509 
5,024; 1,194) 3,551) 2,077) 1,006) 615) 2,188 958} 934) 1,782 664) 1,022) 24,158) 8,864) 11,582 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


HE value of the building permits is- 
sued during December showed a 
reduction of 13-7 per cent from the 
November, 1923, level and of 26-8 per 
cent from the level of December, 1922. 
The estimated value of building author- 
ized by 56 cities during the month under 
review, according to returns tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
was $6,906,650, whereas in the preceding 
month the total had stood at $8,006,601 
and in December, 1922, at $9,436,867. 

In New Brunswick and Ontario there 
were very slight increases in the value of 
the building permits issued as compared 
with November, 1923, but in all other 
provinces there were decreases. The de- 
clines of $562,559 or 22 per cent in Que- 
bec and of $408,525 or 89-4 per cent in 
Manitoba were much the largest. 

As compared with the returns for 
December, 1922, Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba and British Columbia re- 
corded increases; that of $446,489 or 
182-9 per cent in the last named prov- 
ince was the most pronounced. Of the 
reductions in the remaining provinces, 
those in Quebec of $1,956,207 or 49-5 per 
cent and in Alberta of $1,414,925 or 98.1 
per cent were the largest. 

Toronto and Vancouver registered 
slight increases in the value of building 
permits issued as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1923, and December, 1922. In 
Montreal there were declines in both 
comparisons, while in Winnipeg the 
value of estimated building was con- 
siderably less than in November, but 
very slightly higher than in December, 
1922. The value of the building author- 
ized in Sherbrooke, Fort William, King- 
ston, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough 
and St. Catharines was greater than in 
November, 1923, and December, 1922. 

The value of the permits issued dur- 
ing December, 1923, was smaller than 
during 1922, but it was in excess of the 
value for 1921. The total for 1923, 
based upon unrevised figures, was 
$130,239,885, as compared with agere- 
gates of $144,980,388 and $114,423,974 
in 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
latter figures are compiled from revised 
statements furnished by city officials. 


DURING DECEMBER, 1923 


The accompanying table shows the 
value of the building permits issued dur- 
ing December, 1923, as compared with 
November, 1923, and December, 1922. 
The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by 


asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 

















Dec. Dec. 
City 1923 1922 
$ $ 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown...... 2,000 Nil 
Nova Scotia. ....0......3.... 20,825 100,500 
*Halifax' 3. Vint eee eee 17,090 34, 950 
New Glasgow........... il 
*Sydney.). Sigs) Gee. tes 3,485 65,550 
New Brunswick........... 20,150 27,431 
Fredericton.............. 1,000 Nil 
*Moncton:., sn ceeee. 10,450 17,431 
Spohn torn: See eee 8, 700 10, 000 
Quebec. 24. We eee 1,997,930 3,953,207 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve...|1, 780, 525 2,011, 940 
FOMe be is Wee ia een ais 88,810 1,194, 755 
Shawinigan Falls......... il Nil 
TSeroroOken naan ee 68, 150 7,000 
*Hhree Rivers..1:..3 080 10, 795 682, 800 
* Westmount.) i7 bie 48, 750 56, 742 
Ontario!) HAO PP 4,086,679 3,586,650 
Bellevillot. yet eee: Nil il- 
*Brantiord Js. 405.4 ee. 9, 685 9,410 
Chatham wo... see 30,000 44,450 
“Hort: Williams. nee 270, 580 6, 200 
UN arene, Py eee tees SS ty 7,000 320, 888 
*(uelph. Wai eacee eee 24,165 24, 800 
Eamltons.:..cte one 195, 750 169, 060 
*“Kimestoni gece wotee 19,347 4,660 
“Kotchenert icch eee 41,865 46,070 
*Dondon) Rie Sena 89, 805 134, 300 
Niagara Falls............ 44 480 640 
SAWS; een Jeet ese. s 285,685 25, 000 
*Obtawa ll tench pee. 401,550 . 165, 000 
Owen Sound............. , 500 Nil 
*PBterboro i) ee 14, 885 1, 825 
*Port: Arthurs.o). 3/000. . 5,085 151, 730 
TSuraulocrd wa ae eee ee 2,720 11,025 
*St. Catharines........... 53, 282 16, 200 
"Si Lhomas ee ee o- 3, 850 6,075 
Sarnia; seen eee 43,210 50,275 
Sault Ste Marie.......... 2,860 1,775 
SToronto 2), ae aie: | 2,021, 830 1, 841, 885 
York Township........| 348,500 372,500 
Welland sya Otek 41,700 
* Wincor! Hau e wine Tune 164,075 121,035 
Woodstock ei ae... 4,160 20,147 
Manitoba.) ee se! 48,325 41,602 
* Brandon fey me ia.» 3,500 
St. bonifaceey.. see. 6,875 4,250 
*Winnipes: )...c pee 37,950 37,350 
Saskatchewan............. 13,150 49,520 
*Moosejaw: Jester ieee. 6,300 
Seen ck ue ae 8, 850 13,070 
*Saskatoon) ic ea): 8,800 21,150 
Alberta: ...0:05)200 (eo. 27,875 1,442,800 
SCaloary gam) ku omen 6, 200 1,294 700 
HHamontone...neho. ae se 12, 160 123,000 
bethbridgesi 9,515 100 
Medicine Hat............. i 25,000 
British Columbia.......... 680,616 244,127 
Nanaimos) one eee 7 1,275 
*New Westminster........ 12,150 72,600 
Point Grey. ee eee 56, 300 49,200 
Prince Rupert............ 400 6, 900 
South Vancouver......... 8,260 18, 750 
“Vancouver sn. ee ak 584, 957 57,510 
“Victoria uscercomecen 27,970 37,892 
Total—i6 cities............. 6,906,650 |8,006,601 | 9,436,867 
*Total— 35 cities........ 6,053,216 |6,953,028 | 8,454,017 
Accumulative Total for 1923 1922 1921 
56 cities 12 months;)——————— kK 
1923 (unrevised)....! 130,289,885! 144,980,388] 114,423,974 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING 1923 


ACTIVITY in building, as indicated 

by statistics of building permits 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was somewhat less in 1923 
than during 1922, but much greater 
than in both 1921 and 1920. According 
to revised statements furnished by mu- 
nicipal officials, the value of building 
authorized in 56 cities during 1923 was 
$129,906,946; in 1922 it was $144,980,- 
388; in 1921, $114,423,974, and in 1920, 
$114,239,273. There was, therefore, a 
decline of 10-4 per cent as compared 
with 1922, but increases of 13-5 and 
13-7 per cent, respectively, as compared 
_ with 1921 and 1920. Table I on page 
166 gives the value of building permits 
issued in these cities during the last four 
years. 

An analysis of the returns by pro- 
vinces shows that the value of the build- 
ing permits issued in Quebec and On- 
tario was higher than in 1922, 1921 or 
1920. The former province, with a 
total of $35,483,853, registered increases 
of 17 per cent, 23 per cent and 63 per 
cent, respectively, over those years. In 
Ontario there was a decrease of 9-0 per 
cent as compared with 1922, but a gain 
of 24-4 per cent over 1921 and of 27-2 
per cent over 1920. The aggregate for 
the province in 1923 was $71,378,679. 
In Ontario reports were furnished by 26 
cities;.these centres granted permits for 
approximately 55 per cent of the total 
value of the permits issued in the 56 
cities. In Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta there were considerable declines 
as compared with the three preceding 
years. In British Columbia the volume 
of building authorized was less by 238 
per cent than in 1922, but it exceeded 
the totals for 1921 and 1920 by 17 and 
48 per cent respectively. The six cities 
in Quebec reported some 27 per cent of 
the aggregate for the 56 cities, while 
nearly 9 per cent of the total was regis- 
tered in British Columbia. 

The largest aggregate of building per- 
mits issued in any one city was again 
reported in Toronto, with a _ total of 

72832—5 


$30,609,227. The value of authorized 
building in 1922 was $35,237,927, which 
was 13-1 per cent higher than in 1923. 
The value for last year, however, ex- 
ceeded that for 1921 and 1920 by 28 per 
cent and 19 per cent, respectively. 
Montreal recorded the next largest total 
with estimated building to the value of 
$27,125,863. This was higher by 28, 
27 and 93 per cent than in 1922, 1921 
or 1920, respectively. In the township 
of York (a suburban area adjoining 
Toronto) the value of authorized build- 
ing aggregated $8,921,650, which was 
the third largest total in the Dominion. 
The value there was rather less than 
in the year before, although it exceeded 
the figures for both 1921 and 1920. 
Considerable activity was shown in 
Vancouver, where the estimated value 
of building totalled $6,277,574. This 
was 28 per cent less than in 1922, but 
permits then had been exceptionally 
high on account of authority having 
been granted for the construction of a 
government pier at a cost of some 
$5,000,000. The total for Vancouver 
in 1923 was 106 per cent higher than 
the aggregate for 1921 and 76 per cent 
above the total for 1920. The city of 
Hamilton, with permits issued to the 
value of $5,452,930, took fifth place in 
the record of individual cities. This 
total was higher than in any of the 
three preceding years. Quebec, Wind- 
sor and Winnipeg came next in order; 
the permits issued in each of these cities 
were valued at between four and five 
millions. In the last named centre the 
total in 1923 was lower than in 1922, 
1921 or 1920. Building to the value of 
over a million was recorded in Ottawa, 
London, Port Arthur, Point Grey, West- 
mount, Oshawa, Kitchener, Edmonton, 
Fort William, Regina and Victoria. 

A review of the reports by months 
shows that the highest total was re- 
corded in April, when the permits 1s- 
sued were valued at $19,207,171. This 
was 15 per cent of the total for the 12 
months. During the following eight 
months the value of building author- 
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TABLE I.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED IN 56 CITIES 








— 1923 1922 1921 
P.E.I.—Charlottetown... 50,500 81,500 138, 200 
Nova Scotia............. 739,646} 2,416,024) 2,807,986 

PHalifaxt hy ye ee 378,699} 1,752,632} 2,199,398 
New Glasgow......... 41,785 58,545 BLD 
*Sydney 14) Via 2 319, 162 604, 847 556, 813 
New Brunswick........ 1,049,856) 2,028,239) 1,508,839 
Fredericton........... 305, 895 283,197 234, 800 
+=Monctons anche eee 385,461} 1,037,942 699,520 
*StHTohmnel Cbs. eae 358, 500 707,100 574,500 
Quebec.................. 39, 483, 853) 30,330,234) 28,869, 803 
*Montreal—*Maisonneu 
VOR er en amie en anu itr ay 27,125, 863} 21,132,586] 21,291,273 
fQuebecm.e: <aray ae a 4,786,933} 5,397,566} 3,695,397 
Shawinigan Falls...... 124,990 124, 400 266, 200 
*“Sherbrooke..) 250.5... 732,100 712,000 753,900 
*Three Rivers. 40s), |. 780,735) 1,193,650} 1,286,740 
EWestinouat yeeros ak 1,933,232] 1,770,032] 1,576,293 
Ontario................. 71,378 679) 78,414,474) 57,378,099 
Bellevalles. 62 e205. 54, 825 254, 400 119,700 
‘Brantiond eee ee ace 615, 686 465, 420 404,445 
Chathants Aku ee * 245, 867 366, 317 322,000 
*Fort William.......... 1,425,130) 1,446,685 893,050 
Gales ee oo ies 135,631 731,707 501,771 
nosuelphy see keh Ae 571,484 964, 808 433,257 
SHamiltone: els 5,462,930] 4,928,465) 4,639,450 
eingstonnt.a) hele 649, 233 701, 495 591,515 
eG ehener hi Wad sie 1,893,892) 2,461,321 932,050 
TOUC ONG wharf 3,261,065} 2,605,630) 2,527,510 
Niagara Falls......... 758,513 676,694} 1,145,589 
STOO as 8 10 eat Ja 1,923,110) 1,155,130 329,405 
*Ottawa Pe Pre 2) cAgh tes: 3,521,817} 5,021,782! 2,716,409 
Owen Sound.......... 319,450 196, 450 119,000 
*Peterborough......... 295,798 439,154 541, 754 
*Port Arthur!) ie. 2,640,321} 1,167,429 113, 509 
TOtrationg. ke ir oe bl 509, 272 700, 527 276,089 
ized showed successive contractions. 


During 1922 the largest aggregate 
($19,312,716) was recorded in May. 

Reports as to the number and value 
of permits for houses, other buildings 
and engineering contracts were fur- 
nished by a number of cities. Forty- 
four centres made returns showing that 
they had issued permits for some 12,900 
dwellings, valued at approximately 
$56,906,000; this would indicate an 
average estimated cost of about $4,400 
per dwelling. The number of permits 
issued for other buildings, including 
garages, stables, stores, factories, etc., 
was almost 22,200, valued at nearly 
$52,543,000. The estimated cost of 
these buildings, therefore, averaged 
about $2,400. In addition, permits for 
some 200 engineering projects at a 
valuation of more than $4,500,000 were 
granted. 

Table II on page 167 shows the value 
by provinces of building permits issued 
during the years 1910-1923 in the 35 
cities originally used in these tabula- 
tions. In Table I these cities are marked 








1923 1922 1921 

Ontario—Con. 
*St. Catharines........ 806,310} 1,290,576 776, 360 
Sopee ALL OMIA. Neem ey 334, 239 221,964 113,640: 
Sarnath... wee Saha 791,470 880,260] 1,331,337 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 401,032 583, 813 896, 920: 
STOronco .. ee ene. oe 80,609,227) 35,237,925) 23,878, 246. 
York Township.....} 8,921,650] 11,167,700] 8,101,100 
Welland rt inn wm” 206, 105 362,371 435,735: 
“Windsor. .uwatieet sees) 4,725,034] 4,143,495} 5,123,110: 
Woodstock, susnsen. 309, 588 242,956 114, 593 
Manitoba............... 5,177,487] 7,653,442) 6,714,883: 
SBrandon con mee eee 183, 034 225,029 749,190 
StBoniface, tea tie. 4 510, 353 552,663 385, 293 
S WInnIpeget ee esis te 4,484,100} 6,875,75C| 5,580,400 
Saskatchewan.......... 2,405,976) 3,982,213) 3,434,681 
*Moosejaw shy aay 289,398 379,180 500,177 
*Regina ie yo leu. hee 1,264,030} 1,784,124] 2,160,038. 
Saskatoon: ). ganas 852,548} 1,818,909 774, 466: 
Alberta sn os: 2,597,987] 5,723,204) 4,170,446 
*Caleary Wo) Pe ia ties 821,840} 3,102,700] 2,298,800 
*Hdmonton 8. totale 1,488,670} 2,338,109] 1,563,696 
Lethbridge:........ 27 258,570 243,695 217,760 
Medicine Hat......... 28,907 38,700 90,190 
British Columbia....... 11, 023, 262) 14,351,058] 9,401,056. 
Nan ara OU weld area 137, 507 85,981 93, 273 
*New Westminster..... 350, 848 332,050 264, 870 
Point (Grey oseie eee 2,397,750} 3,364,200] 3,516,800 
Prince Rupert......... 97,148 814,412 620, 8383 
South Vancouver...... 712,275 559, 716 882,981 
S VANCOUVED. <5 es ed oes 6,277,574] 8,661,695) 3,045,132 
A VACTOLIA A? . sro ae 1,050,160} 1,033,004 977,167 
Total—i6 Cities........ 129, 906, 946) 144, 980, 388/114, 423, 974 
*TYotal—35 Cities. ....... 111, 174, 325)122, 655,581! 94,508,164 


by asterisks. The average index num- 
bers of prices of building materials com- 
piled by this bureau are shown for each 
year since 1913 at the foot of Table II. 

While the total for the 35 cities in 
1923 ($111,174,325) was 9-4 per cent. 
lower than in 1922, it was higher than 
in any other year since 1913. Building 
during the four years 1910-1913 was on 
an exceptionally high level; prices then 
were very much lower than in recent 
years and the total of building permits 
indicated an extremely large amount of 
actual building. As was pointed out in 
the review for 1922, immigration dur- 
ing the period 1911-1913 was on an un- 
usually high level and part of the 
enormous volume of building indicated 
then by building permits was necessary 
to meet the housing requirements of the 
immigrants. 

Activity in the central provinces has 
been well maintained during the last 
two years; the total for Quebec in 1923 
($35,358,863) is slightly higher than 
the previous high mark of the record, 
which occurred in 1913. Permits in that 
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year were issued to the value of $34,- 
893,449. The aggregate for Ontario 
during 1923 and 1922 exceeded the total 
for any other year of the record. 

The three prairie provinces showed a 
pronounced falling off in building ac- 
tivity as compared with earlier years. 
In 1923 the seven cities for which sta- 
tistics are recorded in that district, is- 
sued permits to the value of $9,383,620, 
while in 1912, the peak year, the au- 
thorized building was estimated at 
$77,548,756. This was 88 per cent 
higher than in 1923. During the war, 
however, building was on a consider- 
ably lower level in the prairie provinces 
than in recent years. The 1923 total 
exceeded that for 1915 by over six mil- 
lions or about 224 per cent. 

In British Columbia the value of the 
permits issued in 1923 was less than in 
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1922 this, as has already been pointed 
out, was due to the fact that a permit 
was granted in the latter year for a 
government pier in Vancouver at an 
estimated cost of $5,000,000. The tstal 
for the year under review was $7,678,- 
082 as compared with $10,026,749. This 
was a decline of 23 per cent. The high- 
est total recorded in the fourteen years 
by the three British Columbian cities 
making returns was $29,090,352 in 1912; 
this was greater than in 1923 by 74 per 
cent. | 

Activity in Nova Scotia attained its 
highest level in the period immediately 
succeeding the Halifax explosion of 
1918. The total for that province in 
1923 was smaller than in any other year 
of the record. The value of building 
authorized in New Brunswick was less 
than in any other post-war year. 


Taste I1.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK IN THE YEARS 1910-1923, BY PROVINCES, AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS IN 35 CITIES. 












































Province 1928 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia..... (2701 TIES) tae ot 697,861} 2,357,479} 2,756,211) 4,308,316] 5,898,336] 3,295,635! 1,320,647 
New Brunswick.. (2 cities)...... 743 ,961 1, 745,042 1,274,020 2,236,973 2,674,716 498 , 748 870, 963 
Que DEC iun ay: (ONCLEICS)) Sevan adaes 35,358,863; 30,205,834] 28,603,603} 21,660,492} 15,166,851} 6,852,354) 8,794,149 
Ontario Ii 4. (15 cities). 3352... 57,311,438]. 61,796,676] 43,960,394) 47,175,077 40,584,834) 18,477,012] 17,407,571 
Manitoba........ Q. cities). Fats. r 4,667,134 7,100,779 6,329,590 8,782,979 3,046,541 2,140,672 2,392,788 
Saskatchewan....(3 cities).......... 2,405,976 3,982,213 3,434, 681 5,281,600 3,694,505 2,177,290 1,294, 659 
Adberta ae) Mews exties) ) . foeety. 2,310,510 5,440,809 3,862,496 6,138,055 3,143,346 1,548,270 858 ,.000 
British Columbia. (3 cities)......... 7,678,582} 10,026,749] 4,287,169} 5,096,347| 2,904,284) 1,848,289 997, 649 
Dotal=G0 106i. 6.5 ca rave ses aceon) LIL, 174,395 122,655,581) 94,508,164; 100,679,839] 77,113,413) 36,838,270 33,936, 426 
*Average weighted index numbers of 

wholesale prices of building mate- 

i FS a a Vi Ma ie Saat 167-0 162-2 183-2 214-9 175-8 150-5 130-7 


*Average 1913 = 100. 


Taste II.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK IN T 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
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HE YEARS 1910-1923, BY PROVINCES, AS 
ISSUED IN 35 CITIES—Concluded 





Province 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova fcotia....... (Qreitios) hee. . 1,348, 434 1, 262,087 990, 293 1,158,954 1,209,781 1,004,958 831,594 
New Brunswick....(2 cities)........ 675,980 864,339 - 852,655 2,882,780 689,795 645 ,556 469,215 
Quebec....... (Gierbies)ie ee 9,890,630) 12,267,849} 24,527,591] 34,893,449] 26, 672,297) 25,705,190) 20,003,902 
Ontanionrsae ste. 5. (15 cities)). . 2.22 20,229,574) 14,353,828] 38,558,430] 49,474,905 50,022,468} 39,669,026} 33,603,188 
Manitoba.......... (Deities 2 Pa Yes Wes) 1,862,455} 13,240,385} 19,231,259] 21,760,957] 19,258,082 16,034,738 
Saskatchewan...... (3 cities)........ 687,170 574,987 2,783,235} 13,007,665} 20,947,160} 12,521,629 6,240, 649 
VN hove) 2 <2) apes el Naira (cities). cane. 895,040 460,375 8,938,627} 17,862,103] 34,840,639] 16,712,432 7,750,850 
British Columbia. . (3 cities)........ 3, 245,465 1,920,829 6,889,765} 15,151,727) 29,090,352} 22,653,517| 15,423,410 
Total—3b:eities t.ho} ..-| 89,724,466] 33,566,749} 96,780,981 153,662,842] 185,233,449] 138,170,390] 100,357,546 
*A verage weighted index numbers of 

wholesale prices of building mate- 

OD FGA eek ga Oe ae ene 103-8 90-3 93-8 100 


*Average 1913 = 100. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JANUARY, 1924 


[)URBING January the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour Gazerre the following in- 
formation relative to twenty fair wage 
contracts awarded by the Department 
of Public Works of Canada. Nineteen 
of the contracts contained the usual fair 
wage clause which provides for the 
prompt payment of such wages as are 
current in the district in which the work 
is to be performed and for observance 
on the various works under contract of 
the prevailing hours of labour, and 
which otherwise prevents abuses and 
secures the legitimate rights of the 
labour employed. The remaining one 
contained a fair wage schedule. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the regulations 
for the suppression of the sweating sys- 
tem and the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLiIc Works 


Dredging (Burnham and Merrill 
wharf and International Coal Mining 
Company’s pier), Pictou, N.S. Name 
of contractor, Atlantic Dredging Com- 
pany, Limited, Louisburg, N.S. Date 
of contract, January 9, 1924. Amount 
of contract, Class “B” 65 cents per 
cubic yard (scow measure), and 68 
cents per cubic yard, for hard sand and 
mud (scow measure). 


Supply and installation: of water 
main, Lawlor’s Island, Quarantine Sta- 
tion, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractor, 
C. R. Heben & Company, Halifax, N.S. 
Date of contract, December 19, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $4,400. 


Construction of wharf, Renata, B.C. 
Name of contractors, D. C. Fraser, J. 
G. Webster, and Thomas P. Lean, Nel- 
son, B.C. Date of contract, December 
8, 1923. Amount of contract, $7,295. 


Construction of a dam, Craven, Last 
Mountain, Saskatchewan. Name of 
contractor, C. G. Anderson, Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, December 27, 
1923. Amount of contract, unit prices 
as set forth in contract. 


Supply and installation of electric light 
system in Lazaretto, Tracadie, N.B. 
Name of contractor, 8. R. Leger, Cara- 
quet, N.B. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 12, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$5,500. 


Construction of public building, Alex- 
andria, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Ross-Meagher & Company, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 3, 
1924. Amount of contract, $31,979. 


, Construction of sewer outfall exten- 
sion in connection with diversion of 
Assiniboine River, Portage la Prairie, 
Man. Name of contractors, Fowler, 
Young & Holden Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
December 27, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices as set forth in con- 
tract. 


Construction of boom at Ragged 
Islands, B.C., and _ construction of 
anchorages at Grief Point, B.C. Name 
of contractors, The Vancouver Pile 
Driving and Contracting Company, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 28, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,282.24. 


Extension of wharf, New Westmins- | 
ter, B.C. Name of contractor, Fraser 
River Pile Driving Company, Limited, 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of con- 
tact, December 27, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $2,964.87. _ . 


Alteration to public building, Wind- 
sor, Ont. Name of contractor, David 
Hunter, Windsor, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 31, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $4,100. 


Construction of bank protection of 
West Nicomen Island by water mat- 
tressing from toe of bank to 60 feet in 
Fraser River, B.C. New Westminster 
District (West Nicomen Island), B.C. 
Name of contractors, Vancouver Pile 
Driving and Contracting Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, December 28, 1923. Amount of 
contract, unit prices as set forth in con- 
tract. 
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Construction of wharf and approach, 
Cocagne Cape, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, John. McManus Company, 
Limited, Memramcook, N.B. Date of 
contract, December 26, 1923. Amount 
of contract, unit prices as set forth in 
contract. 


Extension to breakwater, Cannes-de- 
Roches, Gaspé County, Quebec. Name 
of contractor, Arthur Nadeau, Chand- 
ler, Que. Date of contract, December 
19, 1923. Amount of contract, $2.95 
per cubic yard for cribwork full bal- 
lasted. 


Reconstruction of wharf, Arrow Park, 
B.C. Name of contractors D. C. Fra- 
ser, T’. P. Lean and J. G. Webster, Nel- 
son, B.C. Date of contract, December 
26, 1923. Amount of contract, $9,450. 


Reconstruction of public floating 
wharf, Fraser’s Landing, B.C. Name 
of contractors, McCharles & McDou- 
gall, Nelson, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 27, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,789.50. 


Electric wiring and fittings in public 
building, Emerson, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Star Electric Company, Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
December 17, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, $760. 


Reconstruction of portion of old 
wharf, Rimouski, Que. Name of con- 
tractor, Ludger Lemieux, Rimouski, 
Que. Date of contract, January 22, 
1924. Amount of contract, unit prices 
as set forth in contract. 


Wood floor in armoury, Listowel, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Engineering and Contracting Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, January 27, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $2,360. 


Construction of a pier, Dartmouth, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Halifax 
Dredging Company, Limited, and 
Standard Construction Company, Lim- 
ited, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
January 23, 1924. Amount of contract, 
unit prices as set forth in contract. 


Addition to archives, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, P. Lyall & Sons 


Construction Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, Que. Date of contract, January 
10, 1924. Amount of contract, $294,797 
and $4 per cubic yard for extra exca- 
vation, $12 per cubic yard for extra 
concrete, including forms. The fair 
wage schedule inserted in the contract 
was as follows:— 








Rate of wages not 
less than 
Trade or class of labour 


Per Hours 
hour per day 
$ 

ptonecutters, -yisadil. eae | 1 00 8 
Bricklaveras! oto ce eae 1 00 8 
Stonemasons 91 yee eae 1 00 8 
Plasterers) deo Nk we | Ip 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters......... 1 00 8 
Marble polishers............... 0 50 8 
Cement finishers.........../..: 0 75 8 
COTVONteTS cas he are ete oct 0 75 8 
Pra terete Tie ils CANIN) Yc: 0 65 8 
PANCTNAN SERS iM fa suld shad ches ig 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.......... 0 774 8 
Mecthiciane [0.27 aR, 0 80 8 
Electricians, improvers........ 0 55 & 
Derrick and hoist engineers... . 0 75 8 
Cement mixer engineers....... 0 70 & 
WV ACCRUING hy. ea eo 0 30 12 
Labourers, builders............ 0 45 8or9 
Labourers, ordinary........... 0 40 8 or9 
Man, one horse and cart....... 0 70 8 or9 
Man, two horses and wagon.... 1 00 8 or9 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in January, 1924, for sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions :— 








Amount. 
Nature of order of 
order 
i 4 $ 
Making metal dating stamps and type 
and other hand stamps and brass crown 
BORIS sui7s Maas. ic Phy. Crea SYR 747 45: 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daterg Pete Mh TIC aes Rw ae 148 59) 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
jSbWY coy 207, SAP? MR eS Ee a arp a" 1,227 90) 
Scales, new and repaired................. 131 05 
Mail bag! fittings: .0.) SAG. en Bree 2,173: 13: 
Letter carriers’ satchels.................. 2,542. 95: 
Nia Degeneres pean te he Cee ea 11,435 76: 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF 
WAGES 


ba SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour GazeTTe. In the majority 


of cases the agreements are signed by . 


' both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other condi- 
tions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to 
these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. 
In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 
Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 

VANCOUVER, BritisH CoLUMBIA.— 
PROPRIETORS OF BooK AND JOB OFFICES 
AND INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locan No. 226—Agreement to 
be in effect from October 1, 1923, to 
December 31, 1924, unless 30 days’ 
notice has been given to reopen same. 

Only good standing members of the 
local to be employed in composing 
rooms, except in the case of apprentices. 

Hours per day, eight; Saturdays, four; 
and per night, eight hours on five nights 
and four hours on one night per week. 
Hours per week, forty-four. 

Foremen to be union members and to 
be paid as agreed between employer and 
employed. 

Wages per week: day work, $42.00; 
night work, $45.50. 

Agreement to be extended from year 
to year if arrangements be made to 
settle wages and hours by local concilia- 
tion or arbitration after December 31, 
1924. Provided an arbitration agree- 
ment is later arrived at, satisfactory to 
both parties, the individual employer 
agrees to become a party to one arbitra- 
tion proceeding representing the employ- 
ing printers of greater Vancouver, find- 
ings to be binding upon him. 


Operators to receive same rate per 
hour as paid in news offices until Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. Machinist operators, $3 
per week in excess of operators’ scale. 
Overtime rate, time and one-half; Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. No 
journeyman in a job office to be em- 
ployed for less than one-half day. 

_Apprentices: One to be employed with 
eight Journeymen; two with more than 
eight; no office to have more than two 
such apprentices and one who is in his 
fifth year of apprenticeship. Appren- 
tices must be at least sixteen years of 
age. Apprentice to be examined on en- 
trance into office or within three months. 
An apprentice to work same hours as 
journeymen, and to be allowed to work 
overtime up to six hours, and providing 
journeymen are also working overtime. 

Scale for apprentices: third year, not 
less than one-third of journeyman’s 
wage; fourth year, not less than one- 
half; fifth year, not less than two-thirds. 

A “two-thirder” has the right to re- 
main in the same office until he becomes 
a fully recognized member of the union 

Conciliation and arbitration to govern 
the adjustment of any dispute which 
may arise under the terms of the con- 
tract. : 

Where bonuses above the scale (equa! 
to the wage increase provided in the 
agreement) are being paid, the increase 
not to apply. 


VicToRIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—CER- 
TAIN LocaL EMPLOYERS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS, 
Loca No. 147.—Agreement to be effec- 
tive from January 1 to December 31, 
1924, and thereafter, with 380 days’ 


notice of expiry, or until a new contract 


is made. 

All work in bindery to be time work.. 
No one to be employed for less than a 
full day, or to accept less than a full 
day’s pay, except in case of discharge 
during working hours for valid causes. 

Minimum wages per week, journey- 
men, $42; journeywomen, $21. 

Hours per week, 44. 
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Overtime, first three hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

No union member to be allowed to 
work in a bindery where bonuses are 
péid on output. 

Only union members to be employed 
on certain specified classes of work. 

Boys, apprentices to the trade, to be 
paid scale ranging from not less than 35 
per cent of journeyman’s scale for first 
six months to not less than 90 per cent 
for eighth six months, and thereafter not 
less than minimum scale. 

Wages of bindery girls, per week, first 
six months, $11; end of first six months, 
$12; end of first year, $13; end of 14 
years, $14; end of 2 years, $16; end of 
25 years, $18.50; end of 3 years, regular 
scale. 

Apprentices to work overtime only 
when Journeywomen are working. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ToRoNTO, ONTARIO.—MAaSsONS’ AND 
GENERAL Contractors’ SEcTIONS AF- 
FILIATED WITH THE BuiupErs’ Ex- 
CHANGE, AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
BRICKLAYERS, Masons AND PLASTERERS, 
Brickuayers’ Locan No. 2 AND STONE 
Masons’ Locan No. 26.—Agreement 
to be in effect from January 1 to 
December 31, 1924. Notice of change to 
be given three months prior to date of 
expiry, and the new agreement to be 
signed by November 1, 1924. 

Wages per hour, from January 1 to 
April 30, 1924, $1; from May 1 to De- 
cember 81, 1924, $1.25. 

Hours per day or night, eight, with 
one hour for meals midway in shift. 
Overtime, time and one-half; work on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Toronto jurisdiction to include the 
whole of York County and certain other 
surrounding districts. 

Any member desiring to sub-contract 
must resign from the union for twelve 
months. 

No members to work under an em- 
ployer who pays by piece work. 

A Joint Arbitration Committee of 
three members of each local and three 
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employers to be appointed, and to meet 
once every three months. 

Union not to order a strike unless 
matter is brought before the Joint Ar- 
bitration Committee. No sympathetic 
strike to be engaged in except under 
authority of the international executive 
officers. 

Violations of agreement to be reported 
to and dealt with by the Joint Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 

Union members to have preference of 
employment. No members to work for 
firms employing non-union stone masons 
and bricklayers. : 

Minimum rates of wages per hour for 
apprentices: first year, 25 cents; second 
year, 30 cents; third year, 45 cents; 


fourth year, 60 cents. 


Transportation: Water 


Hauirax, Nova Scotra.—Crrrain 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES Doine Bust- 
NESS AT THE Port oF HALIFAX, AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’s ASso- 
cIATION, Locau No. 269.—Agreement to 
be effective from November 30, 1923, to 
November 380, 1924, and from year to 
year thereafter unless notice is given to 
the contrary 30 days prior to November 
30. 

Minimum wages per hour, day work, 
65 cents; night work, 75 cents; for full 


,cargoes of cement and for handling bulk 


grain, day work, 75 cents; night work, 
85 cents; for work on ships with cargo 
on fire, day work, $1.30; night work, 
$1.50 (the last to apply only to hatches 
affected by fire, smoke, steam or gas); 
for work on Sundays and certain holi- 
days, double rates, except in case of 
ships with cargo on fire, rate then being: 
day work, $1.95; night work, $2.25. 

During meal hours, double time, this 
to continue until men are relieved or 
work is completed. 

Work lasting longer than 20 succes- 
sive hours to be optional. 

Waiting time—7 a.m. to midnight, full 
rate for first hour of each period and 
half rate thereafter until midnight. 
After midnight, full rate. 

When work is not to be carried on 
after midnight, day’s work to be con- 
cluded at 11 p.m.; this not to apply 
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where a job is nearing completion or in 
case of a shunt of perishable cargo. No 
work after 6 p.m. on Saturday except in 
a case of necessity. 

Work on wrecked vessels to be paid 
from time men leave pier until they re- 
turn. 

Non-union men employed during 
shortage of union men not to be replaced 
by union men during the day they were 
hired. 

In event of disputes, business man- 
ager of the union to confer with em- 
ployer; settlement to be binding. Dis- 
putes, grievances, etc., to be dealt with 
by officers of the union. 


Services: Personal and Domestic 


Caueary, ALBERTA—Tue Ciry Cart: 


AND Horen AND ResTauRANT Em- 
PLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
Locan No. 597.—Agreement effective 
from November 15, 1928, until changed 
after 30 days’ notice. 

Minimum wages per week, waiters 
and waitresses on counter, $21; on 
tables, $15; miscellaneous employees, 
$13. 

Hours: 84 consecutive hours with 30 
minutes for a meal on employer’s time 
to be a straight shift on the counter; six 
days a week. 

One split shift to be allowed on the 
counter, shift consisting of 84 hours 
over a spread of 12 hours, with 30 
minutes for a meal in employer’s time; 
six days per week. Three meals per 
day to be included while ‘working. No 
member to walk out in the middle of a 
shift except when the employer assents. 

Hours on tables: 84 straight, or split 
over a spread of 12 hours. Extra time 
on the counter to be paid at rate of 
7o cents per hour. ' 

In houses working mixed crews, boys 
must be replaced by boys and girls by 
girls when possible. 

Union members to be allowed to wear 
union buttons while on duty; union 
members to have preference of employ- 
ment. 

Linen to be furnished by employees 
(except in case of a special uniform 
being requested) and laundered at em- 
ployer’s expense. 


Services: Laundering: Dyeing and Cleaning 


Orrawa, OntTario—Orrawa Sant- 
TARY LAUNDRY AND LAUNDRY WoRKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locau No. 275. 
—Agreement to be effective from J anu- 
ary 7, 1924, to January 7, 1925, and 
thereafter from year to year unless 
changed on 30 days’ notice in writing. 

Only union members to be employed 
when available. Otherwise employer 
may hire non-union help, who must be- 
come members of the union after three 
weeks or be discharged. 

Hours per day, 8, with 4 on Satur- 
days. 

Double time on holidays; no work to— 
be done on Labour Day. 

Employees in the mangle department 
who have not had any previous ex- 
perience shall serve three months as 
apprentices. 

Minimum wages per week: mangle 
hands, shakers, checkers, ironers, body 
ironers, press hands and starchers, $12; 
markers, $13; assistant washers, $24.50; 
washer’s helper, $15; head wringer 
man, tumbler man, $18; in dyeing and 
cleaning department, $30 and $40. 

Representative of the International 
Union to be allowed to inspect shop con- 
ditions and use of the union label. 

Differences to be submitted to a 
Board of Arbitration having three mem- 
bers from each party, and, if necessary, 
a seventh elected by them. 

Drivers not to be required to work 
more than six hours on Saturdays, and 
drivers, even if they finish work before 
that time, to receive a full week’s pay. 
Minimum wages per week, $23.50, with 
5 per cent on all cleaning work and 10 
per cent on all dyeing work. 

Employees paid rates higher than 
those mentioned in the agreement not to 
suffer a reduction. Employees not to 
lose time unless they lay themselves off. 

In event of employer having to lay 
employees off, those laid off to have 
preference of re-employment. 

Employees working less than four 
hours on a holiday to be paid for at 
least one half-day. Employees in 
classes not mentioned in the agreement 
to receive not less than $12 per week. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1924 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the 
month continued upward. The in- 
crease in the family budget of retail 
prices was very slight but there was a 
substantial advance in the Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale 
prices. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was $10.78 at the be- 
ginning of January as compared with 
$10.73 for December, 1923; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; 
$14.48 for January, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak) ; $15.30 for Janu- 
ary, 1920; $12.42 for January, 1918; 
and $7.73 for January, 1914. Prices for 
eggs, milk, and butter continued upward 
and there were also increases in beef, 
veal, salt pork, and potatoes, while small 
declines occurred in the prices of pork 
_ roast, cheese, and flour. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.23 at the 
beginning of January as compared with 
$21.21. for December, 1923; $21.13 for 
January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 1922: 
$25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak) ; $24.15 for Janu- 
ary, 1920; $19.80 for January, 1918; 
and $14.49 for January, 1914. Fuel 
averaged slightly lower. No changes 
were reported in rent. tee 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices 
of 238 commodities in 1913 as 100, 
weighted according to the importance 
of the commodities, was substantially 
higher, the figure for January being 
156-7 (the highest point reached since 
September, 1921) as compared with 
153-5 for December, 1923; 151-4 for 
January, 1923; 149-8 for January, 
1922; 201-7 for January, 1921; and 
256-9 for May, 1920 (the peak). 

In the grouping according to chief 
component material four of the main 
groups were substantially higher while 
four were lower, the animals group show- 


ing the only large decline. The increase 
in the vegetable products group was due 
mainly to the higher prices in grains and 
vegetables. Advances in the prices of 
cotton fabrics and wool caused an in- 
crease in the textile group. The non- 
metallic minerals group rose because of 
advances in the prices of petroleum pro- 
ducts. 

In the grouping according to purpose, 
both consumers’ goods and producers’ 
of articles of marine origin and of 
goods advanced. In the former group 
declines in the prices of sugar and eggs 
caused a slight fall in foods but this 
was more than offset by advances in 
household equipment and in miscellane- 
ous consumers’ goods. In producers’ 
goods the index of building materials 
advanced as did also the indexes of 
materials for the textile, the leather, the 
meat packing, and the milling industries. 

In the grouping according to origin 
the indexes of domestic farm products, 
of articles of marine origin and of 
articles of mineral origin advanced while 
the index of articles of forest origin was 
lower. 

The index number based upon prices 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 
published by the Department of Labour 
since 1910 stood at 222-7 for January 
as compared with 222-6 for December, 
1923; 223-0 for January, 1923; 227.7 
for January, 1922; 281-3 for January, 
1921; 356-6 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
336-4 for January, 1920; 258-7 for Janu- 
ary, 1918; and 136-5 for January, 1914. 
The chief declines occurred in eggs, 
hogs, bacon, corn, fruits, sugar, coal, 
furniture, glassware and crockery, bar 
silver and raw rubber, while advances 
occurred in prices of grains, fodder, 
cattle, beef, sheep, butter, potatoes, 
canned vegetables, wool, cotton, metals, 
linseed oil and turpentine. 

The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 
structed back to January 1919, by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1913 
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(LaBour GazETTE, June, 1923, pp. 689- 
695). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to calculate and pub- 
lish the old series in summary form in 
the Lanour GAZETTE in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statistics 
will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the principal groups in 
the three methods of classification and 
with those of the classification accord- 
ing to purpose or use in detail. The 
index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal group- 
ings, but the sub-groups in detail shown 
monthly since 1912 are omitted. The 
special index number of 50 commodi- 
ties described in the following para- 
graph is also given for the purpose of 
continuing the record. 

The special index number compris- 
ing fifty of the more important com- 
modities selected from the 271 in the 
Departmental list, including twenty 
foods, fifteen raw materials and fifteen 
manufactured goods, based’ upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 154.4 
for January as compared with 153-7 
for December, 1923; 153-1 for January, 
1923; 148-0 for January, 1922; 195.2 
for January, 1921; and 260-5 for May, 
1920 (the peak). Declines in eggs, 
hogs, bacon, sugar, and coal were more 
than offset by advances in grains, cattle, 
beef, sheep, butter, cheese, potatoes, 
canned tomatoes, wool, linseed oil and 
turpentine. 

The index of wholesale prices in Can- 
ada published by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board, including thirty- 
three raw materials, twenty-eight semi- 
manufactured or producers’ goods, and 
thirty-eight finished or consumers’ 
goods, based upon price levels in 1913 
as 100, again declined to 144 for No- 
vember, 1923, as compared with 147 for 


October; 148 for September; and 147 for © 


November, 1922. All groups were 
lower except goods imported which was 
unchanged. 
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The Bank of Commerce index of im- 
ports advanced to 165-29 for January 
as compared with 164-67 for December, 
1923; that for exports was 149-81 for 
January as compared with 147-07 for 
December, 1923. The combined index 
rose from 155-87 to 157-55. 

The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
January of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. ‘The exact quality, for which 
the quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, etc. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour Gazerre was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED 
OF STATISTICS* 


BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


(Average Prices 1913 =100) 











No. of 
Commodities Com- 
mo- 
dities 
Votal Index 238’ Commodities.;......4.0.00.1.27- 238 
‘Classified according to chief component material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)........... 67 
IT.—Animals and their Products............... WS tee. 50 
IIJ.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.......... 28 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper............... PA | 
Veriton antares rocueie ke ee VE eee he) ie git 26 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products......... 15 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products..... 17 
VITI.—Chemieals and Allied Products............... 14 
‘Classified according to origin: 
In Farm (Canadian Products) 2.) 6. bec). haan bo Lo 36 
PR easier eet GMa ane Sem NR aR dr 8 
be Rcd art deg MRS I 8p SME A SL TO OOo 21 
Bers EAE) a: Ua Goa eA EPR ce a rh a 68 
All raw (or partly manufactured)................ 108 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)............... 130 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B)......... 98 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco................. 74 
IBGVETACES Tat La ck Me A ee eM. A | 4 
IBTEACS GUMS AN sss Mladen Mtoe: baat ba, RR | eT 8 
Whocolateds Ht JR UBE Ge BNL es he Thai 2 aa 1 
RESTS eres See aE 1 Bc Ee ee 3 Bs a 8 
LeR STU 6 S)73, OBE 5 (Men ate eal A SUR: aE De I ate NUE OEE) 8 
Meats,Poultryand' Ward: au Pic LING Nee 12 
Malktand Milk Products) 20.0 608.0) coho Jae 11 
Ucar rennede Lap gorveh ah OEE LSE ie Bi 2 
Wepetablesmeeiid he Ona Ws MOMNE BEs | ON eR Lt Ok y 10 
Pe os ohn GNOME) CREIR SADR CLOR Suk Mea) 2 
PRODACCOMSIE SO tee uaae hoe omni Wire Aimed | (au 2 
Viiseelkineguss sh VR Moe OE NG SCL a eae 6 
«{B) Other/consumers’ Goods it! i ie We de & 24 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery and 
underwearyens oe LOL e) Mian ele, ime Pia 11 
Householdlequipmenteva.y sonakone ea ee ae 13 
Humniturer eww EL STO Pl ROT Ae WAR Eb iy 3 
Glasswarevand| Pottery.) 4420s ba oe iS 
Mascellaneousy He Cue, cote ett tee, ten 7 
II.—Propucers’ Goops (Grovrs C anp D)......... 148 
(CyiProgurers: Mauipmenty oh. bs. es hie ss ic ak 16 
BOOLS:. 5:8 hPa Bl! LID NY RRR | eR, 4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and Supplies 8 
Miscellaneous:.7. 3.0). 00) 3 Par Ne ei Pi iy Dra a 4 
(1D) Producers: Material s 5. 23h vupdiks dors etistue-a ty cities 132 
Building and Construction Materials............. 32 
LATE AR OYerite Fae SEP CO ae Ga aR I | ate ee te ao 14 
Painters Materiaive ek Weer tee ee ene 4 
Miscellaneous... LE LINl ai tae Bare numvYl Nits 14 
Manufacturers? Materials..s).. 002)... aR! 100 
For Textile and Clothing Industries............ 21 
Borthurrindustry: hee ee ee ee. 2 
Kor, Leather Indusiny, 2i):.. 0%. one ee 6 
For Metal Working Industries.................. 27 
For Chemical Using Industries................ 7 
For Meat Packing Industries................... 4 
For Milling and other Industries.......... wee 9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials............. 24 
*Figures for 1923 revised. 
prices for uniform grades for the 


various cities from month to month. 
The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
ccupied by workingmen. The first class 

















Av’g | Jan. | Apr. | July ery Sept.! Oct.) Nov. 


JAW 21 Jan. 
1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 


1923 | 1994 


































148-4]136-8]151-2]146-8/147-2]148-0|141-6|138-2|135-2|144-2| 139.5 
135-4]141-5]135-8]126-1/127-9]133-0]135-1|137-6|141-6|134-1|}37.9 
174-7/189 -0/202-9|198 -6|196-2|196-7|197-8|204-1|207-1]200-9|016.0 
166 -4)175-7/173-5|178-6|177-7/177-9|178-2|178-5|176-4|176-8l175.7 
151-8]158-9|169-1/171-8|170-3|168-2|167-4|167-5|168-7|168-0| 198-4 
98-9] 95-5]102-5] 95-4} 94-1] 94-6] 93-8] 95-4] 95-1] 99-0] o4.5 
188 -4|185-7|186-4/182-8|183-2|182-8]184-1]182-5]182-51183-8| 185.5 
166-4]166-4/164-5]165-4]165-7|165-7/164-5|163-8|162-2|164-8lig9.4 


138 -5/128 -2|132-4}123 -9)128 -8]128-8|123-01125-31127-0]127- 
142-7)132-3/128-6]130-1/130-5}122-1/125-5]130-6]130-1|129- 
166-4/175-7|173-5]178-6)177-7|177-9|178-2|178-5|176-4|176- 
158-0}156-9]160-8}158 -0}157-6)157-1)157-1]156-4|156-8|157- 
148-5}142-8]148-2)144-4/144-2/145-21143-1/142-9]142-7|149.- 


© OS Or CO 
OM Te bo 


153-6]153-0]154-2/148-2/148-9]152-1/152-5|151-9/153-0/151-3\154.4 
146 -0}148-1]149-6]143-4/144-9]150-9]150-1/149-7|152-1|147-61 151.4 
197-0]212-0}223-7|222-3/222-5|223-9/224-6|228-7|229-11223-7|999.4 
149 -0/139-4]142-3]136-2]136 +2136 -2|130-1|126-9|123-6|135-7|195.0 
98-8} 96-0]100-0]100-0]100-0| 96-0] 96-0] 96-0] 96-0] 98-0] 96-9 
142-7/132-3]128-6|131-7|130-5/122-1/125-5|130-6|130-1/129-91130-4 
216 -1]180-8]187-3|216-4|204-81217-3|197-1|189-7|165-8|187-21165.6 
140 -0}136 -2|132-0]136-8]135-4|134-8]131-6|126-8|121-9|131-9]199-8 
136-0|148-9|155-6|128-5|133-5/142-6|149-7|148-21154-41145-11156.4 
159-5|185-2|238 -9]238-9]216-1/230-9|243-5|229-81234-4/299-5]o09.8 
143 -1]126-8]151-4|164-3]188-41196-6|171-2|158-7|165-4|157-71196-1 
133 -9]160-9|108-2] 92-2|101 -0]126-0/134-4/171-8|203-01130-11169-9 
206-5|206-5!206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|216-5 
171-5]156-9]162-0|160-7|160-7|160-8]161-8|167-0|160-9|160-7|161-1 
163-1]159-3]159-9|154-3]153-9|153-7|155-6|154-5|154-2/155-91158.3 
161-9}164-5]165-4]164-8]161-0|159-9|159-9/159-9]158-3]163-01160-6 
163-5]157-6]158-2]151-0/151-7|151-7|154-2|152-8/152-8|153-7|157-5 
220-5}219 -6]229-1]229-1/299-11229- 1|228 -2|298-21228-2/296-41199-8 
381-0]325-3|322-11302-9/274-21274-2/303-51274-7|274-7/301-8lo74.7 
161-9]156-2|156-8|149-6]150-5|150-4/152-8|151-6|151-6|152-31156-6 


pay 
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189-0/188 -3/188 -8]184-4/184-7|185-0/186-4|185-2/185-3]186-11187-6 
199 +5|209 -6|209 - 6/216 -0/216-0}216-0/216-0|216-0/216-0|213-8]219-9 
189 2/187 -9]188 -2]184-2/184-7|184-7|186-0}184-4]184-4]185-6/186-8 
180-8/193 -9]199 -5/185-7/179-8]188-9]192-6}199-5|203-6]194-3/204-0 


196+ 7}192-5)192-5}189-1)198-0/199-9 
165-7}163-2/168- 1/168 - 1/166 -7/164-8]164-8|164-9|165-71166-0/169-0 


is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR JANUARY, 1924, Bice races an hvaesin reer 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 
1916, 1915, 19 


(AVERAGE Prices 1890-1899=100) 








Ss 





sis INDEX NUMBERS 
On 
Groups S28 
ag Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |} Jan. | Jan. 
25 1924 | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 - 
I.—Grains and Fodder........ 15] 173-6] 172-1] 171-5] 182-9] 255-0) 368-4] 272-3) 319-8] 238-1) 181-9] 191-7) 140-9] 140-9 
II.—Animals and Meats....... 17| 206-6) 203-7) 226-9} 231-5] 313-7] 350-0] 3438-7) 325-0} 249-2) 196-3] 177-9] 194-2] 168-4 
III.—Dairy Products......... 9) 245-7] 257-7| 232-3) 230-1) 333-3] 352-3] 294-4) 259-0] 242-6] 186-7] 177-5] 179-9] 172-6 
DBT Gre) cv NR ARN SAY iy A 9| 174-0) 172-4] 178-6] 192-5] 237-7| 245-1] 268-3] 236-3] 183-8] 163-7] 160-0} 153-9} 164-2 
V.—(A) Fruits and Vegetables 16) 196-9] 194-2) 185-6] 222-8) 219-5) 317-0] 246-1) 258-4) 234-9] 169.6] 115-1] 125-2) 125-3 
(B) Miscellaneous Foods. 25] 185-8] 186-1] 183-0] 178-4) 244-3) 282-3] 257-7] 225-3] 177-7] 143.2] 183-4] 112-9] 115-4 
IVI Textiles ees. ias aie 2 | 250-2) 246-8} 240-2) 230-5] 298-3] 414-0] 383-6} 326-9] 215-7] 174.92] 126-1] 135-2) 127.3 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots. 11] 148-7] 148-4] 167-2] 162-5} 215-3] 387-6] 280-7] 261-8) 285-9] 193-5] 178-1] 168-1) 162-8 
VIIT.—(A) Iron and Steel..... 11} 199-0] 196-7} 192:7| 187-7] 250-9] 230-6] 264-8] 278-7] 185-0} 128-9] 100-3] 102-9] 105-8 
(B) Other Metals...... 12} 185-1] 172-5] 164-5] 152-7] 166-4] 224-4] 222-7) 242-2) 234-0} 262-4] 124-0) 124-7] 136-8 
(C) Implements....... 10} 226-3) 224-8] 230-4] 243-5] 271-7| 248-4] 241-4] 199-0] 161-4] 116-6] 107-5) 106-6} 105-6 
941 L Ee BURRIS aL LRG Merry sie 33! 197-6] 196-4] 193-3] 191-9} 226-5) 233-7] 242-3) 241-3] 195-7) 173-6) 111-1) 112-3} 117-6 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting....... 10] 234-4] 235-9] 267-0] 243-8] 291-9] 251-1] 246-8] 188-1] 180-9} 122-0] 108-9] 113-6) 128-0 
X.—Building Materials: 
CA) am berciel. fad ates y 14] 346-2) 343-4! 334-4] 325-6} 450-3] 419-9} 279-9] 238-6] 189-6] 178-1) 178-0} 183-5) 174-3 
(B) Miscellaneous......... 20} 227-3) 224-4] 214-8] 209-8] 258-8] 232-4] 233-8] 209-4] 178-4] 132-4] 108-2) 114-0} 113-5 
(C) Paints, Oils, and Glass 14] 274-5] 274-2) 268-9] 291-4] 370-1] 483-3] 339-5) 263-2) 227-5] 193-9] 142-9} 140-2) 145-1 
S/N Ta Se i ea ER ea 48| 275-7) 276-3) 265-5) 267-4) 347-1| 345-7| 278-0] 231-7) 196-0] 163-7] 1388-7} 141-9] 140-6 
XI.—House Furnishings Daten 16] 263-3] 271-1] 275-5] 295-8] 384-5] 363-5] 298-1] 222-4) 179-5} 146-7} 1381-9} 128-8] 120-9. 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals. . 16] 178-1) 177-4] 180-1} 185-2) 222-1) 215-3] 272-3) 289-2] 258-5) 250-4] 1385-0} 111-1) 113-3 
XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
(A) Raw PUTS). 130 a wephails yoo 4] 558-0} 558-1] 583-8] 668-8} 397-6]1785-3] 742-3) 511-5] 399-5] 269-6] 121-8) 226-5) 358-0 
(B) Liquors and Tobacco. 6] 264-4} 264-4) 264-6] 265-6] 299-1] 317-3] 258-7] 202-2] 161-3] 136-7] 137-9] 138-8) 135-1 
(C) Sundries. 30) 7| 158-7) 157-9} 158-9] 167-9] 197-9] 248-1] 207-4] 200-8] 165-8} 185-1] 1138-6 109-8 ‘116-5 
a & BEY 
VATE SR ONTE Ree emery Oh att 17} 289-9] 289-6) 296-1] 320-2] 280-6] 618-6] 351-3] 274-4) 219-2) 167-3) 124-1) 147-3 179-9 
fe! 
All Commodities......... +262) 222-7! 222-6] 223-0) 227-7] 281-3] 336-4] 286-5] 258-7] 212-7] 172-1] 188-9) 136-5} 187-1 








tiNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 


ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) ‘abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of — 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal-and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences im 
; (Continued on page 178) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE GOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS. 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 








Commodities |Quan-| (*) | (*) Jan, | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
tity {1900} 1905] 1910} 1911 1912 1913} 1914] 1915} 1916] 1917) 1918) 1919] 1920] 1921) 1922] 1923) 1923) 1924 


———— | [J ef ee | | | | J ff ef ff of fe 





Beef, sirloin, 


eteaicn s,s. 21bs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 39-8] 41-6] 44:4] 46-4] 47-2] 47-2] 52-8] 63-8] 73-6] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6] 53-4] 53-8] 54-0 
Beef, shoulder 

ROawhe 4, esis Z “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0] 27-8] 28-0] 29-6] 32-6] 32-8] 32-4] 34-8] 45-0] 51-6] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 28-8] 29-4 
Veal, roast..... 1 “ |10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 14-0] 14-4] 15-7] 16-6] 17-6] 17-8} 20-3} 25-3] 27-7] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 17-9| 18-6 
eS ect a qa 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 18-0] 17-8} 19-1] 20-9} 20-4] 21-1] 24-8] 31-2] 34-9] 32-3] 30-8] 25-6] 27-2] 27-0] 26-9 

OrK, reso, 

Toasts.) 0) 1.“ |12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 17-8] 17-5] 19-5] 20-6] 19-0] 19-9] 24-6] 33-1] 36-9] 36-5] 36-0} 26-7| 26-7| 24-6] 24-1 
Pork, salt, mess} 2 “ |21-8| 25-0] 34-4] 33-0] 33-2] 35-2] 36-2] 35-8] 36-0] 44-8] 62-6] 70-8] 69-6] 71-4] 52-0] 51-6] 48-6| 47-6 
Bacon, break- 

fast... 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 23-8] 22-5] 24-7] 24-8] 25-1] 26-7| 31-2] 44-8] 51-0] 52-4] 58-4! 39-8] 40-8] 37-5) 37-0 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 « |2.9| 28-2| 40-6] 36-0] 35-6| 38-4| 37-21 35-6| 36-6| 48-6] 66-6| 73-8] 77-6] 67-8| 43-4] 45-6| 46-0| 46-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz.|25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 32-6] 34-3] 33-7] 45-5] 45-5] 46-4] 56-9] 63-3] 73-6] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2} 63-3] 60-1| 61-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ {20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 27-9] 31-2] 28-1] 33-4| 34-9] 36-1] 45-3] 51-2] 62-5] 69-5] 75-7| 58-7] 46-6] 47-0] 46-9 
Milk...... votes 6 qts|36-6| 39-6| 48-0} 49-2] 49-8] 51-6] 55-2] 55-2] 52-2] 59-4] 71-4] 82-8] 90-6} 93-0] 79-8] 71-4] 73-2] 74-4 
Butter, dairy...) 2 lbs |44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 53-0] 58-4] 58-0] 61-0] 61-8] 66-6] 88-4] 93-8]106-0/135-2/113-4| 83-4] 81-0] 83-4] 85-4 
Butter, cream- <i 

OLY ry ho oy sh: 1 “ 125-5] 27-7| 31-9] 31-5| 31-7] 33-9] 35-9] 35-0] 38-1] 48-9] 51-2] 59-1] 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5] 46-1] 48-2 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 19-2] 20-1] 20-5] 21-3] 22-5) 24-4! 30-5] 33-3] 35-7| 40-9] 39-2] 32-6/+30-7/133-4|133-2 
ea hE ee 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 17-8] 19-5] 19-1| 19-6] 20-5] 22-4] 28-8] 30-4] 33-9] 38-1] 37-5) 29-3]430-7/733-4/133-2 

read, piain, 4 

Wwhiter.n. 00115 se 58-5| 66-0] 64-5] 60-0] 61-5] 64-2] 67-5} 66-0] 91-5}114- US Brel bee -0/105-0}100-5}100-5|100-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 34-0] 32-0] 32-0] 39-0] 37-0| 53-0} 65-0} 69-0] 74-0] 68-0) 48-0|744-0/+43-0|142-0 
Rolled oats.....] 5 “ {18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 21-0] 22-0] 22-0] 21-5) 24-5] 24-0] 27-0] 35-0) 40-0 40-0 36-0] 28-0} 27-5] 27-5] 27-5 
Rica .... 042: 2 “ 110-4! 10-6] 10:4] 10-6] 11-6] 11-4] 12-0] 12-2] 12-0} 13-6] 19-6] 25-2] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6]+21-0|120-8/720-8 
‘Beans, _hand- ae 

picked........] 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 10-4] 11-6] 12-4] 11-8] 13-2] 17-2] 24-4] 33-4] 30-2] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 17-4 
Apples, eyapor- 

ated.......... 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 13-8] 13-5] 12-0] 12-4] 12-1] 12-5] 14-6] 19-7| 22-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0} 21-6] 18-7] 18-6 
Prunes, medium] 1 “ |11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 12-2| 12-9] 11-9] 12-2] 12-9] 12-7] 13-6] 17-3] 19-6] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 16-7] 17-0 





lated... ,. 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0} 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 22-8] 30-8] 31-2] 36-8] 42-8} 49-2) 62-0] 51-2} 36-8] 38-4] 48-0) 48-4 
Sugar, yellow...}| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 12-0] 11-0] 10-2] 14-0] 14-4] 17-0] 19-8] 22-4] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2) 23-2 
Tea, black me- 

dium......... t “ | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 8-8} 8-9] 9-1] 9-6] 9-7] 10-1] 12-5] 15-9} 16-0} 14-5) 13-5}414-9}417-2/T17-2 
Tea, green me- 

1UM..... ++. & “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-4] 9-5] 9-3] 9-3] 9-6] 10-0] 10-1] 12-1] 15-3) 16-7) 15-7) 15-1/f14-9]717-2/T17-2 
Coffee, medium] 3 “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-2] 9-3} 9-4] 9-5} 9-9) 9-8! 9-9] 10-1] 11-8] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 13-4] 13-4 
Potatoes........| 2 pks}24-1} 28-0] 30-3] 44-6] 46-3] 36-0] 37-5] 31-7] 47-0] 64-7| 72-7| 62-3/103-0| 75-5] 52-6] 39-0] 47-1] 47-8 
Vinegar, white 

WINE. 5 »)- 4 pt Fh LARD SATII ED | MASE FeSEN 8 Sih it-8 BH LSRL Oh tOk b Ol EGE E-Oh 1-0}, 1°0 

$| $ Si $l S$. 1 SOS LSM S Pith Sb SL SAS 7! Soy bs 
All Foods......}...... 5-48] 5-96 6°95 714 7-34) 7-34] 7-73) 7-97] 8-28|10-27]/12-42/13 - 78] 15 -30/14- 48) 11-03|10-52/10-73|10-78 
ab 


Cc. ° 5 . . : s . Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. ° 
Starch, laundry} 3 Ib.| 2-9] 3-0[ 3-1] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 3-3] 3-3] 3-2] 3-5] 4-6] 4-8] 4-7) 4-9] 4-2) 4-0] 4-1) 4:1 


Coal, anthra- |Ms ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 48-8} 51-9] 55-0] 54-1] 54-1] 53-2) 64-0] 72-4] 82-5] 87-8]125-0)109-6)115-1/112-6 111-5 





Coal, * bitumin- 


COUN s sanb ine “¢ 131-1] 32-31 35-0| 35-0) 37-5] 38-7] 37-1] 38-0] 36-9] 47-7| 55-9] 63-4] 65-2] 92-1] 71-7] 74-0] 71-5) 70-6 
Wood, hard.....] “ ed./32-5} 35-3} 38-8] 41-4] 41-3] 42-5] 42-9] 42-4! 41-6] 45-7] 63-7] 76-8| 80-6| 90-5} 80-2] 80-6] 79-3] 79-0 
Wood, soft...... “« «& 199.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-0].30-0] 30-6] 32-1] 31-3] 30-7] 32-7| 47-2] 56-5] 62-5] 69-0} 59-8] 59-4] 59-1) 57-8 
Coaloiksf) 322%, 1 gal.|24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-1] 21-0] 23-7] 23-9] 23-7] 23-0| 23-2] 25-8] 28-2] 31-0} 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-2] 30-1 








————S.-5|] ——— | | — | | | | | 


$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
anes SOL TRESS 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-78] 1-82] 1-91] 1-90] 1-90] 1-85] 2-13] 2-65] 3-07] 3-27] 4-17] 3-53) 3-61) 3-53) 3-49 





$ € losobrdek, Sel SUNS lhede [os 
37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-05) 4-60] 4-75] 4-83] 4-37] 3-98] 4-05] 4-50) 4-83] 5-54) 6-60) 6-92) 7-01! 6-9 


—_——S | | | | FS J | | | | ——_ | 





$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals...]......|9-37]10-50/12-79|13 -00/13-79]14-02|14-49|14-27|14-14/16-49|19-80|21-73|24-15/25 30/21 -52)21-13/21-21/21-23 


Sere PT PE! yey PV a ee EE, eet I tI Se eT he 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 6-78] 7-17] 7-29| 7-51] 7-85] 8-30|10-16]12-45]14-09/15-35)14-72)11-18/10-68/10-96}11-12 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81| 5-80] 6-11] 6-34] 6-55] 6-87] 7-03] 8-63]10-63/12-25/13-42/13-18) 9-78] 9-44) 9-58) 9-68 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 6-84] 7-13] 7:04] 7-45] 7-75] 8-29] 9-92]12-33/13-41/14-97|/14-44/11-11/10-48)11-09)11-13 
GIUCD OG. tie wes tensions 4 5-15] 5-64] 5-33] 6-46] 6-97] 6-87] 7-27| 7-37| 8-03|10-03]12-18]13-19}14-67)13-76]10-63/10-24)10-10)10-28 
Ontario. £. .O4IS, Nc 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 6-67| 7-25] 7-20] 7-42] 7-71] 8-23|10-35]12-51/13-70}15-35) 14-39) 10-88)10-45}10-66/10-67 
Dlanitopge iiss 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87| 8-21] 8-13] 8-44] 9-80]11-84]13-50/16-09)13-94)10-87}10-16/10-19/10-31 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-08] 8-16] 8-25] 8-46] 8-86] 8-47/10-44/12-18]14-31]15-39]14-10)11-06)10-47|10-57|10-50 
PAIDOPUR. Gee als fe was 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-08] 8-15] 8-33] 8-76] 8-57] 8-41]10-53]12-72]13-84]15-88/14-77/10-94/10-26)/10-50)10-61 
British Columbia:...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 8-79] 9-03] 9-13] 9-08] 8-98] 8-71]10-64|12-69| 14-52) 16-11)/15-75/12-08/11-39/11-77/11-80 





*December only. 7Kind most sold. 
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the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 
ince. ‘The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
hard physical work. On the other hand 
an average family with an income sufi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned 
vegetables, etc., so that comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index num- 
bers of electric light rates were: 1900, 
141-4; 1905, 135.6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 
113-4; 1912, 109-1; 1913, 100-0; 1914, 


96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 1917, 
87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85.8: 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef showed little change during the 
month. Sirloin steak averaged 26-9c. 
per pound in December, 1923, and 27c. 
per pound in January, 1924. Round 
steak averaged 21-7c. per pound in De- 
cember and 21-8c. in January. Rib roast 
advanced from an average of 20c. per 
pound in December, to 20-4c. in Janu- 
ary. Shoulder roast advanced slightly 
to an average of 14-7c. per pound 
Stewing beef was slightly higher at 
11-2c. per pound. Veal, roast, rose from 
an average of 17-9c. per pound in De- 
cember to 18-6c. in January. Mutton 





*See article in Lasour Gazerre, December, 1923, page 
42. 
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was steady, averaging 26-9c. per pound. 
Fresh pork, roast, averaged 24-1c. per 
pound in January as compared with 
24-6c. the previous month. Salt pork 
and bacon were also lower, the former 
averaging 23-8c. per pound in January 
and 24-3c. in December and the latter 
37¢c. per pound in January and 37.-5c. 
in December. Boiled ham _ declined 
slightly, averaging 58-3c. per pound. 
In fresh fish cod, halibut and whitefish 
were slightly higher. Salt herrings were 
down somewhat in the average, while 
salt cod were slightly higher. Lard was 
steady. 

Fresh eggs were again slightly higher, 
averaging 61-3c. in January as compared 
with: 60-1e. in December and 52c. in 
November. Milk was up from an aver- 
age of 12-2c. per quart to 12-4c. Prices 
were higher in New Glasgow, St. John, 
Three Rivers, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, 
Thetford Mines, Peterborough, Cobalt, 
Medicine Hat and Calgary. Butter 
again showed a general advance, dairy 
averaging 42-7c. per pound in January 
as compared with 41-7c. last month and 
creamery 48-3c. per pound in January 
and 46-1c. in December. Cheese fell 
from an average of 34c. per pound to 
30:2¢. 

Bread and soda biscuits were un- 
changed. Flour averaged 4-2c. per 
pound in January and 4-8c. the previ- 
ous month. Rolled oats and rice were 
steady. Tapioca declined slightly to 
14-8c. per pound. Canned tomatoes ad- 
vanced from an average of 18-2¢c. per 
can to 18:5c., and canned corn from an 
average of 16-6c. per can to 17c. Beans 
and onions showed little change. Pota- 
toes averaged $1.43 per 90 pounds in 
January as compared with $1.41 in De- 


cember. Evaporated apples and prunes 
showed little change. Raisins were 
slightly lower, averaging 18-2c. per 


pound as compared with 18-6c. last 
month. Currants also declined from 
21-6c. per pound in December to 21-3c. 
in January. Orange marmalade was 
slightly lower, averaging 80-7c. per 4 
pound tin. Granulated sugar averaged 
12-1c. per pound in January and 12c. in 
December. Tea and coffee were steady. 
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Anthracite coal was down from an 
average of $18.01 per ton in December 
to $17.84 in January. Prices advanced 


somewhat in Fredericton but were lower - 


in Peterborough, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Cobalt, Woodstock and 
Brandon. Bituminous coal was also 


down from an average of $11.44 per ton 
in December to $11.29 in January. 
Hard wood showed little change, being 
$12.65 per cord, increases in some locali- 
ties being offset by decreases in others. 
Soft wood, four feet long, declined from 
an average of $9.46 per cord to $9.25. 
Lower prices were reported from Hali- 
fax, Charlottetown, Cobalt, Winnipeg, 
and Moose Jaw. Coal oil showed little 
change. 
No changes were reported in rents. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a 
statement on prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

Grains for the most part were higher. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat aver- 
aged 963 cents per bushel in January 
as compared with 934 cents in Decem- 
ber. Oats advanced from an average 
of 362 cents per bushel in December to 
39: cents in January. Flour was 10 
cents per barrel higher at $6.20. Raw 
rubber continued to decline, being 4 cent 
per pound lower at 26 cents. Potatoes 
at Montreal advanced to $1.40 per bag 
as compared with $1.05 the previous 
month. Canned tomatoes were up 
‘from $1.90 per dozen tins to $2.10. 
Raw sugar declined from $7.06 per 


hundred pounds in December to $6.58 
in January. Granulated sugar also was 
lower at $9.60 per hundred pounds as 
compared with $9.79 in December, but 
rose again, however, toward the end of 
January. Linseed oil was up from $1.11 
per gallon to $1.173. A representative 
line of smoking tobacco was up from 
$1.55 per pound to $1.63. Prices of 
cattle were higher; western at Winni- 
peg were $5.72 per hundred pounds as 
compared with $5.08 in December, and 
choice steers at Toronto were $6.69 per 
hundred pounds in January as against 
$6.25 in December. Bacon was down 
2 cents per pound at 234 cents. Butter 
was higher, creamery advancing from 
414 cents per pound to 44 cents. 
Fresh eggs declined from 75-85 cents 
per dozen in December to 60-65 cents in 
January. Raw cotton at New York 
was down from an average of 36 cents 
per pound in December to 344 cents in 
January. Denim rose from 72 cents 
per pound to 80 cents and _ shirting 
from 80-47 cents per pound to 89-17 
cents. Raw wool showed the first ad- 
vance in four months, Eastern domestic, 
averaging 33 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 381 cents in December. 
Copper after recovering slightly at the 
end of the year resumed its downward 
trend. Silver was slightly lower at 642 
cents per ounce. Gasoline advanced 14 
cents per gallon to 254 cents and coal 
oil 1 cent per gallon to 20 cents. 
Window glass declined from $5.40 per 
box in December to $5.13 in January. 
Crude coal tar rose to $9.60 per barrel. 
Laundry soap was up from $6.08 per 
case to $6.40. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Beef Pork Bacon 

a s S| & a6 : : He! ae! 

oats fd a EE 8 tg] te ol laieomb aio) ge 

SOAR His WE ead eA A ae eager ee cea ary 

A2}t2) 08 |32/) 42] 2s Se | gs | Spl Bas] xg :3 

2 gst ee ne Be | Be ae se ne Bon |] Sou go =a) 

HES Suis 6. 1 Be ot OS ge no | ede) nee] ag a's 

7) ea} 4 2) n > = fy 7) aa) a) a} 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 27-0 | 21-8 | 20-4 | 14-7 | 11-2 18-6 26-9 | 24-4 23-8 37-0 41-4 58-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 29-8 | 25-2 | 21-8 | 16-7 | 13-3 16-1 24-6 25-5 24-2 36-6 40-9 61-1 
1--Sydney ies b teu os 28-8 | 24-4 | 22-1 | 17-3 | 14-6 15 26 26-4 26-2 36-3 40 55-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-7 | 23-3 | 19 14-7 | 12 17 25 25 24-4 34-3 42-5 59-2 

3—Amberst........0.0000. 24 22-6 | 18-4 | 15-2 | 12-3 15 22 21-6 21-5 33-2 36-2 65 
Aer Ha lifay ie Vo Ae a 33:6 | 25-5 | 26-3 | 17-2 | 13-6 18-4 25 28-6 oe Natal ws tgabe 25-9 59-4 
O-— Urol ARM I: 35 30 23-3 | 193 | 14 15 25 26 25 42-5 50 66-2 

6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n..| 24-4 | 23-3 | 20-7 | 16 12-7 15 20-7 22.7 PEN EY Berns 33-5 50 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-4 | 23-1 | 20-9 | 15-6 | 12-4 15-3 22-6 25-9 24-3 35-0 40-2 57-6 

%—Moncton. ws... ceec es 30-7 | 22-5 | 21 een Be ey eee 25 30 25-5 34 42°5 58 
S-St. JOMN wea. 32-9 | 24-7 | 23-5 | 15-3 | 12-5 15 25-8 25-3 22-2 34-9 38-9 61-1 

9—Fredericton............ 30 25 24-2 | 18-5 | 14-8 15-5 20-8 93.8 24-5 33 37°5 60 
10—Bathurst......... 0.2.5 20 20 15 12-3 HadOe did, eee 18-7 93.8 25 38-2 41-7 51-2 
Quebee (Average)............ 22°27 | 21°3 | 20-9 | 14-0] 9-8 17-9 23:3 20-3 21-79 33°5 37-2 57e1 
1 —Quebeteuiis ceeds dees s 20-2 | 21-6 | 19-1] 14-5 | 9-8 16-6 25 21-2 22-4 35-7 | - 38-1 57-9 

12—Three Rivers........... 23 7 90-2 .|'19-7 1° 8:3 20 20 20-4 200 AA ei ocere 37-5 58 
13—Sherbrooke............ 30-5 | 25-8 | 26-2 | 20-1-] 13-1 18 24 20 22-4 34-2 37-1 61-7 
LE ASOrel el ae es 20 17-5 | 18 11 | ik Peony ye 20 17-5 22 30 40 51-7 

15—St. Hyacinthe..........| 18 19-2 | 17 11-8 | 7-2 19-5 22-5 17-6 18-8 32-5 32-5 50 
AG SE. FOND Boece ownsn 24 24-2 | 23 13-7 | 10-2 23-3 25+3 20-7 20-7 37-5 40 61-7 
17—Thetford Mines......... 20 en... 16 14 18 19 21 23-7 32 STL a ee 
18—Montreal)s).. 4.8...) 4ua: 26-1 | 22 24 12:6] 9-4 12-4 27-8 22-9 21-7 34-3 37 57°8 
rt 6 OUR a OE MARIOS 22-5 | 18-5 | 19-5 | 14 9-1 15 26-2 21-3 21-4 32-1 35-5 57-8 
Ontario (Average)........... 27-9 | 22-3 | 20-7 | 15-4 | 11-8 20-4 26-5 24-1 23-6 33-6 37-7 56-2 

eC NE A toes, ped ao 24-5 | 20 20 14 9-5 17-3 28-3 22-8 22-4 35-4 40-4 57 
21>-Brockvilie, . . faa, 29 25 21 15 9-4 18-5 25 24-3 22-7 34 39-8 56-5 

2—Kingston........d.cce0. 27-2 | 22-2 | 20-3 | 14-5 | 10 14-3 22-8 23-2 23-3 31-1 39-5 53 

23—Belleville.............. 23-5 | 18-5 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 9-4 20 25 21 20 35-8 38:6 59 

24—Peterborough.......... 26 21 19-6 | 15 10-8 20 24-2 23-4 25-3 38-5 41-3 54 
25—Oshawa. oo... cles ooccee. 29 23 21 15 12-5 20-7 25 25-2 24 31-8 36 54-7 
ZO Orta) BR God 94-5 | 21-8 | 19 15 11-4 18-7 22 23-3 25 33-5 39-3 57-8 
24 Toronto five eaves seies's 30-4 | 22-5 | 23-2 | 14-3 | 12-9 20°6 30 24-3 22-8 33-3 38-3 56-1 
28—Niagara Falls.......... 29 23 21-2 | 15-8 | 10 22 30 95 26 i! 34-3 55-3 
29—St. Catharines........:. 26 21-3 | 20-5 | 14-3 | 11 20 29-3 23-6 18-7 31-7 35-3 55°6 
30-—Hamilton ic. eo. ok. 33-2 | 25-1 | 21-5 | 17-2 | 18-4 22-2 26 235 24 33-3 37:3 60-7 
30—Brantford.............. 27-6 | 22 20-8 | 14-6 | 11-5 19-6 29-4 22-8 25 32-8 35-8 55-6 

Poet DON Guid eu 26-3 | 23 20-8 | 16 13 24-3 29 25 +3 26°7 33-5 36-6 54 
sc eeaeal Cs [feted AC pa 26-3 | 20-8 | 19-5 | 15-4 | 14 21 25 20 25 30-3 34-6 52:6 
34—Kitchener.............. 28-3 | 25-1 | 17-1 | 17-4 | 13 25-2 29-5 25-3 20 31-1 35-2 53-6 
35—Woodstock............. 28 21 22-3 | 15-2 | 12-2 17 25 23-4 19 33 36-1 54-1 
36—Stratford.. oo. 0..660555 29-3 | 24-5 | 21-7 | 17-3 | 14-4 22-1 24 25-3 24 333 37:6 58-4 
3¢-—vondon!!..! secu... eet 29-6 | 24-2 | 22-5 | 15-8 | 11-2 20-8 28-4 22-9 23-1 34-7 38-1 59-1 
38—St. Thomas............ 27 21-7 | 21-2 | 15 11-8 20-2 25 23-7 23 +3 32 34-1 55:7 
30--Chatham.. 2.3... i600. 28-2 | 23-5 | 22 15-3 | 11-7 22-1 25 25 23-5 33-5 37°5 59-1 
40—Windsor................ 26-5 | 19-2 | 21-7 | 14-3 | 11 23 25 23-5 21-4 32-4-| 37-2 56-2 
41—Owen Sound............ 25 20 20-7 | 16-8 | 13-5 19-5 22-5 23.7 24-3 31-4 33-7 51-8 
BO Cobalg. i bl aie s Mui. 32-7 | 26-7 | 24-3 | 17 13-3 ae RM Ca 26-7 26-6 37-2 41-3 59-1 

43—Timmins............... 27-5 | 22-5 | 21 16-5 | 11-3 21 26-5 29 O4 Sei B4 39 53 
44—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31:2) 25 20-2ab 17 12-1 21 30 96-2 24-2 35-8 38-9 56-4 
45—Port Arthur............ 29 20-3 | 19-8 | 14-1 | 11 17-4 30-8 24-2 26-5 37 A AN elas Ye 
WedGs-brk  Walliamey yo) ir 27-2'| 19-7 | 18-3 | 14 12-8 17-8 26 24-7 26+3 36-2 42-1 62-5 
Manitoba (Average)......... 22-6 | 16-4 | 16-3 | 11-3 | 8-1] 14-2] 26-4] 20-7] 21-6] 37-4] 41-4 59-6 
47—Winnipeg............... 23-8 | 16-3 | 16-9 | 10-9 | 7-9 13-2 25 19-7 22-2 35 38-9 56-4 
Verran on ek Uk cM, 21-3 | 16-4 | 15-6 | 11-7 | 8-2 15-2 27-7 21-6 21 39-8 43-9 62-8 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 25-1 | 18-3 | 16-7 | 10-8 | 8-3 14-3 27-6 21-4 21-4 44-4 51-9 61-0 
BOs TRC OEMS bi UN i Bisre « 5 Ee 22-9 | 16-1 | 16 10-1] 8-2 14-3 26-8 19-8 20 41-2 52-1 66-3 

50—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 | 17-5 | 16-5 | 10 10 12-5 25 20 20 45 52-5 55 
51—Saskatoon.............. 25 17-74 1693'11-3 | 8 13-7 30 23-3 20-7 43-1 51-4 55-7 

E2-—Moosé Jaw,....:...:... 29-9 | 21-9 | 18 11-9} 6-8 16-7 28-3 22-5 25 48-3 51-5 67 
Alberta (Average)......... 22:9 | 16-6 | 15-3 | 10-4 | 7-8 13-2 29-7 22-1] ° 24-3 41-8 48-6 58-2 
53—Medicine Hat.......... 2341 1%, 1 Ibe Wa? | 6-7 1) 18921, 230 24-2] 28 40-3 | 50 57:5 

54—Hamilton.............. 23-3 | 16-4 | 16-9 | 10-2 | 8-2 14-9 31-6 29-5 23 43-6 49-4 57 

ore Calon ty iis CM uinmaenain 21:5 | 14-7 | 13-9] 9-8] 8-5 12-8 26-6 21-9 22-3 43-3 48-7 60 
O6--Lethbrdge i...) 4. . 23-8 | 18-4 | 15-2 | 10-7 | 7-7 11-8 30-6 19-6 24 40-1 46-2 58-2 
British Columbia (Average).| 30-6 | 23-6 | 22-8 | 15-8 | 12-6 22-5 34-7 30-9 28-2 46-6 51-6 64-1 
G7—-Fermie. os ie dne bis wisinc don 26-5 | 23 21-5 | 15 10 18 35 30 31-5 43-5 51-2 63°7 

BS NEO be. 8 ) ae ie 28-7 | 23 23 14-3 | 8-8 16:8 33-3 28-3 27-7 52-5 58-8 62 
A etl cit ROY ROR ae eh 30-2 | 23-5 | 20-5 | 16-5 | 13-1 | 35 32-5 30-2 55 61-2 68-7 
60—New Westminster......| 35 25 25 20 13-5 25 30 beet 29-3 41-5 47-5 63-1 
61—Vancouver.....,....... 29-9 | 22-8 | 20-7 | 13-2 | 12-6 22-6 36-4 27-2 25+1 43-6 44-5 61-6 
QUE Vie toria akc t/a ee eb): 27-9 | 20-1 | 19-7 | 13-2 | 12-6 22-2 33-9 27°5 22-6 42-7 47 63-1 
63—Nanaimo i Ge ST MRE Ye ea 35 25 26-5 | 19 18 30 837-5 35 25 45-6 49-1 63-2 
64—Prince Rupert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 | 25-7 | 15-5 | 12 21-8 36-7 35-7 34-4 48-1 53-1 67-5 





. a, Prices per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢. per quart. c. Nineteen centsf or non-pasteurized, 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
le é 7) & 3 2B a % : ; 
sia. a| ¢ a fe = Ban | ao [By Sead a 
- = oo & ee nd r=] Mee) aed on Oo 2 fd a ot “= © oh 
4yeZi|4e ayvel A wen & Sd ers S SOe I h cie oe. Z os > 2 
Sst ele 118 eh be as | oes |) a, f rte Q2LN |wWaonr 2 ey a 
S&el se ms g 3) Ke) SU 6 6 nel a & ~#0 |g-~, ao ri “a Din 
nao] er | oqg§ | <2 As Stents} oe 62 soe | OD Lats P 522 ee 
Bee laes lees) 2h | 28 [age] a |e | EB | ess losses] 4 | oaq] 8 
Gas mas BaS | 88 ge | fea] 2s 5 a ga | faa aia S A a && 
cents cents cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-1 29-4 19-5 13-9 584 21-1 19-8 33-5 23-0 61-3 46-9 12-4 42-9 48-2 
11-5 SO: | Ore ha: Sree... 520 17-8 15-2 26-1 24-2 58-7 49-7 11-9 44.2 51-2 
UC) a es a: Pam ee) a -60 17-6 15-9 29°6 24-5 58-5 49-8 |b12-14 40-5 50-3 | 1 
12 By ee ees al eee ae -60 16-7 15 26-7 23 59 50 13 45-7 52-3 | 2 
12 >) RR eh Ve *45 18-2 15 23-9 24-5 51-8 45 9 44-6 49-3 | 3 
12 SORE ab cee CIs aoe 245 18-1 15 23-1 24-8 66-7 51 a 13-3 43-5 51-2 | 4 
A ics 95] es Mee 2 a AOR Sa -50 18-6 15 28 24-2 57-5 52-5 11 46-6 53 5 
2A ie as Sm eM SF +55 15-5 17 36-1 23°4 45 38-6 9-10 36-4 43-71 6 
14-7 52590, | Be i We ai ea +506 18-0 17-0 31-6 23-4 60-5 48-4 12-5 44.3 48-4 
12 0p an laa 10 60 18-9 17-7 34-2 22-2 60 50-8 11-13 48-7 50-3 | 7 
20 SE An Ee eek eae eo, a 45--60 17-1 14-1 34-4 23-1 66°7 46-9 14 43-7 47-5 | 8 
12 SOE | SR RE 50 18-3 18-3 32-8 23-1 66-9 50°8 12 47-3 50-2 | 9 
Dias CE CL te ols ENS ol ah Se tote, OM -40 17-6 18 25 25 48-3 45 12 37-5 45-7 110 
15-0 26-2 19-5 10-0 -§83 21-3 20-0 31-4 22-7 62-0 45-2 11-8 42-9 45-5 
10 20 2Oe Vt Bees: °50 20-7 23-2 31-7 23-7 64-3 44-3 14 42 44-8 |11 
12-15 Pas OM a ae Sloe ED | a -50 22-5 19 29°38 24-4 69-4 44-8 14 45 45-5 112 
20 SH pee I Me a 1 a ee Sr 21-7 19-8 30 22 62-1 47-6 all-l 44-5 47-3 |13 
15 20 LOAN lh, ety. i ee Sh i 18-5 28-6 21-8 54-2 44-2 MO oy wale 43-6 {14 
BO Gucce ik Sea Sa of) SEA Mc Moe Ue ee 2 I MR har Me 20°7 62 48-3 Oy 1 RoE 44-7 |15 
Bohn Me 5 ep ES ae 20 10 -60 20 20 38-3 22-2 71 49-2 1l 45 48-7 |16 
<)iskote weeraao lke te sc Meatebe [fob cere cilhok Deh weeee, 50) Pk, Sea Be tO  . 26-4 23°4 51-7 44-2 12 41-4 44-5 |17 
15-18 32-35 10-25 8 - |-60-1-00 22-1 22-2 33°2 21-9 60-7 41-2 14 42.2 45-5 118 
Tk ea 2220) (eka Hk ee -60 20-6 17-5 32-9 23-9 62-4 43 11 40 45-2 119 
19-5 39-9 21-2 12-1 636 20-6 19-5 oo°' 22°5 60-9 46-7 12-4 43-1 47-6 
18 32 7a Se Ve 8 0 A a 20-8 17-7 38-4 23-2 74:7 48-8 11 43-7 47-8 |20 
REA eee 25-30 20 on eee. oh Se. 21-5 19-5 34-9 22-7 60-7 46-6 10-11 41-7 46-2 |21 
15 30 2022 Wet Se hk 19-3 18 3l 21-6 63°8 45-3 10 40 44-8 122 
Re asco eee ee 15 eyes hr Ie oe 5 24-3 22 24-8 ‘122 57 46-3 all 43-8 45-8 |23 
15 35 VER LEN *75 18-2 22-6 28-8 22-3 58-1 43-2 11 41-4 45-6 124 
20 30 PADS Te gO ra age 20 18 34 23 65-8 46-1 13 44 46 25 
ate eae ls & Meee 20 He Ss Sa [a aR es 19-3 18 21 24 54-6 43-8 |10-11-5 Al 46-8 |26 
18-20 23-30 W221 eee. -60 22 18 35-5 22-3 66-2 44-4 al3-3 42-9 48-1 |27 
22 35 25 1} fen ole 22 19- 31-2 22-8 61-2 46-7 12 45 49-2 |28 
in OS 35 25 15 Jn Senne 21 18-3 35-1 22 65°5 44-4 13 45-7 47-2 129 
BO io Gi | Bk keto coe PMR Cte cy Sag CR ne 2 TR ee 20 18 41-9 21-6 68-2 47-6 13 43-3 49 30 
22 30 25 M2RO: Ie Ehidek 21 17 31-6 22 59-3 44 11 44-5 46-6 131 
scone eee: 30 22 12 Vt MOSER: 20 Die? 29-2 22-5 54-8 46-2 all-8 39 47-3 132 
Sh, Re PE: 30 20 ee eh Ry 17-1 18-4 33-8 23-3 65-4 51 10-11 44-6 47-9 |33 
25 SOM Wi) See 12°5 60 20 19-6 29 21-6 58 44-7 all-8 44-1 48-8 134 
20 30 25 ToaD hk ee 19 20 30-2 20-7 58-3 45-4 10 40 46-5 135 
20 35 25 10) 9 |e a 19 19-2 34-7 22-1 58-6 46-1 12 43-1 49-1 136 
20 30 OM [eh teen -60 20 20-6 37-8 22-1 65-7 52-1 11 45-5 47-5 137 
20-25 30 25 10 +50 20-1 19-5 40-2 23-2 63-1 51-4 12 46-8 48-3 138 
18 30 18 A Zp). ats weeny. 20-5 22 36-2 22-2 51-6 44.8 12 45-3 47-3 139 
vier Rene k SORES 20 yk MEE. Wok Rettig 21-8 23°3 40-2 22-3 65-1 45-1 e15 48-6 50-4 140 
cio BMRA ELS AeCee ee Rom I IN MEE et Aroma 16-3 17 28-3 22-8 57-2 48-6 all 41-5 44-4 |41 
2 oh OR. 30 15 ae eae +70 23 23-2 35-9 24-7 53-9 47-7 17 8 A a 49-4 |42 
1p Sf OIG eR ee [tak eee. Wd, Pa Sew 20 20 26 20-7 59 51-3 20 Pe ea 51-8 143 
ante eee (ORC gan y | 25 at RS AE 23 20 38-4 22°3 63°5 47-2 13 45 46-°7 |44 
18 30 18 2 i ae ee 23-3 7 39-2 23 56-4 46-6 al4-3 37-5 47-9 145 
15-20 25-30 ihe a ae ee <0 Wa -70 22-4 19-6 43-6 23-6 59 46-7 al4-2 39-2 48-5 146 
CLL: i an ae, ae 8 LO | d FOR: ie ae eee 21-3 18-5 36-5 22-0 68-2 43-5 11-0 39-3 47-5 
Se eee LA Ae 18 Pests stele a 22-6 17-2 36-3 21 70-8 49-1 12 38-2 46-8 |47 
sce eee 20 12 SSNS) lie MMe et Bd! 20 19-8 36-6 22-9 65:5 46-8 10 49-3 48-2 148 
5a MRE 29-4 Df et et 23-9 22-8 33-0 22-9 63-1 43-7 12:8 37-3 48-0 
aoe eee 30 oe Reeve Re Nae: eRe TURE. oh een 25 22-3 26:3 20-7 70 45-6 13 36-4 49 49 
Hees Ta 30 15 aE ca Ren eee 22-5 20 29-6 25 57-1 40-5 11 Shell 48-4 150 
15 25-30 12-5 155 Alain en Seco 23-1 21-2 36-4 23-1 58-6 41-1 12 37-5 45-1 |51 
AA eee 30 15 FR v3 oll eee hh ae 25 27-5 39-7 22-6 66-7 47-5 15 38-3 49-6 152 
22-1 26°35 15-6 BSRO lt fees 23°39 22°3 38-2 23°79 64-5 46-5 11-7 39-8 49-0 
25 30 20 QOS et ct Ae 25 25 32-1 24-4 64-3 47-7 al2-5 41-2 49-2 153 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 Ter Lhe 21-7 21-3 41-8 23-9 69-2 47-1 all-1 40-8 49 54 
25-28 30 Toe [ie Re -90 22-6 20-2 39-5 23 61-2 44-7 11 36-2 49-2 155 
18 22 15 QOWEY. let eee 24-8 22° 7 39-2 23°6 63-1 46-4 12 40-9 48-7 |56 
21-4 27-4 20-0 DES) oe EE 24-8 22-7 37-3 24-4 61-4 50-4 14-2 45-2 51-9 
20-25 30-32 20 y Role ae (ebb Utes Oe 30 25 29-2 30 70°8 50 15 40 54-2 157 
25 30 20 DOR Wee. ta 25 25 41-7 26-7 65 60 al7 45-5 51 58 
25 30 20 DO «lr te Ree 24-6 25 35 25-9 65-8 52-1 15 41-7 46-7 159 
15 74d) NAR I oO TE a. > ee 20-8 21-8 38-8 21-4 50-4 45 10 46 51 60 
22-5 26D. \,2,.8.N BIS; «Sl ee, 21-7 19-6 35-5 21-2 54-6 43-6 all-l 46-6 51-8 
20) S2eme tH Le Le. SPAT eae 23-1 19-7 38-2 22. 56-5 47-5 al2-5 47-1 52-4 |62 
15 745) al (CW (Bs Se ee a 23-3 20:6 42-7 24-3 60-6 55 13 50 54°7 |63 
so Gene 25 <A ee. 15 A ccna 30 25 27°5 24 67°5 50 20 45 53 64 
a ees a ee el a 


guaranteed pure. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Canned Vegetables 


















2 P : 
: as ) : 3 a 1 
wi £0 Fe ase ieee | | Seal es 4) ae 
2 (Shem) ey Os Q ‘oie 
ll Hi a3 a (4 geal eee |e. be 2] eee bee (ee a oe 
B gut <1 Lin A= tia O65 & Ss Os i. & wy & 
ae eee ihe 6 Wes: Say acs Si] Sieg Ve aka] | ered | aie 
83 of | sBr) 88)| Shy Sel ee.) Ska were | oe 
© Q Nn em ia fon] cal Sal Ay 6) 
cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 6-7 17-6 4.2 5-5 10-4 14-8 18-5 18-0 17-0 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... a4 17-6 4-8 5-7 10-4 16-0 20-5 19-0 18-6 
1—Sydney 0.2.5... 21.483 8 18-1 5-2 5-8 10-2 17 21-2 20 19-4 
2—New Glasgow.........].......- 7°3 17-3 4-7 » 5-4 10-5 15-1 2 19-6 19 
BS Agmherstibe. 60. Poke le 7:3 18 4-7 6 10 14-3 20-6 19 18-1 
4—STHalitaxn): tho.) thet. 7°3 16-8 4-5 5-4 10 18-7 20 18-1 17-3 
b— Tro. eee. bn 7:3 18 5 6 11-2 15 19-6 18-5 19-4 
6—P.E.I.—Charlottet’n..|........ 6-7 18 4-2 5 10 17-4 18-7 16-7 17-1 
New Brunswick (Average). 8-0 17-5 4-8 5-8 10-4 16-1 19-1 17-9 16-7 
7—Menctoni: fio. SLL. ies 7:3-8°7 17-8 4-7 6-2 11-1 17-7 19-1 18-6 18 
8—St. John.............. 8 19 4-8 6-2 10-5 16-7 18-2 16-9 16-5 
9—Fredericton........... 8 16:3 4-5 5°5 10-1 16 19-4 17-2 16-7 
10—Bathurst..... 8 17 5-0 5-4 10 14 19-6 19 15-6 
Quebec (Average).......... 6-1 17-7 4-5 6-1 9-4 15:3 17-6 18-4 16-2 
I—Quebec.. .0h...).. 0.4. 7:5 17-3 4-2 5-7 9-6 14-9 18-7 18-2 16-9 
12—Three Rivers......... 6 17-8 4-4 6 9-6 16 18-4 19-8 15-4 
13—Sherbrooke........... 7°3 17-8 4-3 5-6 9-6 16-3 18 20-2 15-4 
M4 NOre bls a ukente 5-3 18-2 4-3 6-5 8-8 14-2 16-8 19 14-8 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 4-7 17-7 4-3 6 9-7 16-7 19 19-4 19 
16—StiJohn's/.........58. 5-3 17-5 4-5 7-7 10 15 16 Li 16-5 
17—Thetford Mines....... 6 17-4 4-9 |}. 6-5 8-9 14-5 17-9 19 16-6 
1§—Montreal./.....5....54. 6-7-7 18-1 4-5 5-2 10-3 15-1 17-4 17 16 
ESS 807) BATA |) RE 6 17-9 4-8 5:5 8-3 14-7 16-1 15-8 15 
Ontario (Average).......... 6-3 17-0 4-0 5-2 10-9 15-1 18-1 16-7 16-0 
20--Ottawa.s hss... 6. cokes 6-7 17-1 4-7 5-6 10-7 15-7 17-9 16-9 16-2 
21—Brockville............ 6 17 4-1 4-8 10-6 15-8 17-7 15:5 15-2 
22—Kingston.............. 6 a5 4-4 5-5 9-4 14-1 16-7 15 15 
23—RBelleville............. 5:3 16-8 4-1 4-8 10-5 15-8 17-4 15-6 15-5 
24—Peterborough......... 6-7 18 3-5 4.7 10-5 14-7 18-1 16 15-5 
25—Oshawa............+-. 6 15 3-7 5 11-8 13-5 17-7 17-1 15-8 
26—Orillia!... 522 228 f. 6 17-3 3-8 4-7 12 16-1 18-2 16-5 15-7 
27-—Toronto!. 2)... eb ke 6 17-7 4-0 5-2 10-3 14-7 17-8 16-1 15-4 
28—Niagara Falls......... 6-7 17 3-9 4-9 11-8 15-7 18-3 15-9 15-5 
29—St. Catherines........ 6-7 15-3 4-0 4-9 9-9 15 19 15-7 15 
30-—Hamilton............. 5-3 17-1 3:7 5-2 10-9 14-4 17:5 16:3 16 
3i--Brantiordijb. osc. chk. 6 16-5 3:5 4-9 12-5 14-7 18-1 15:8 15-1 
Serle), oss dee ve eed oh Le 6-7 17-4 3-9 5-1 12-9 16-7 17-9 17 15-6 
3838—Guelph...............; 6 16-4 3-7 5 11-6 13-5 17-8 16 16-4 
34— Kitchener 6 17-5 3-5 5 12-3 16-3 17-8 16 15-8 
35—Woodstock............ 6 17-2 3-7 4-7 9-5 16 16-9 16-1 15-5 
30+-Stfatford...........5. 5-6 17-3 3-8 5-3 11-7 14-7 18-6 18-4 17-0 
Sie LOUdON ibaa soe ll, 6 17-2 3-9 5 11-1 14-5 16-8 17-4 17-4 
38—St. Thomas........... 6 17-5 4-0 5-7 11-4 14 18-5 17:3 ile 
39—-Chatham.2)...5...01. 6-7 17-9 3-9 5-4 10-3 14-1 18-2 17:5 15-3 
40—Windsor.............. 6-7 17-2 4-0 5-2 9-9 14-2 18-5 15-5 15-1 
4i—Owen Sound.......... 5-3 17-3 3-7 5-1 10-5 13-9 17-7 16-1 16 
42--Cobal this ccs ededeweses 7-4 16-5 4-6 6-7 10-8 15 19-2 19 18-7 
43—Timmins...........4. 8-3 15 4-7 4-8 9-4 15-4 20 18-8 16:5 
44—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-7 17-5 4-1] 5-8 10-6 16-9 18-7 16-8 16-2 
45—Port Arthur........... 6-7 18-3 4-2 5-1 10-1 16-3 18 18-7 17-6 
46—Fort William.......... 6-7 19 4-1 5-7 10-4 15-1 19-3 17-9 17-2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 5-9 18-9 4-1 5-3 11-2 15-4 20-3 19-4 18-7 
47—Winnipeg.............. 6 17-7 4-1 5-6 10-8 14-9 19-9 18-3 17-6 
48—Brandont.)4...5.. 04. 5-7 20 4-1 5 11-5 15-9 20-6 20-5 19-8 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 6-7 17-8 4-0 5-2 10-4 14-3 20-1 20-1 19-0 
49-—Recinaleetgecs ae tees wae ORe. 7-2 16 3-9 5 10:1 13-8 19-9 18-1 18-8 
50—Prince Albert......... 6-7 18 » (B09 5:3 9-5 15-4 20-8 22 19 
51—Saskatoon.........2.. 6-7 18-3 3-9 5-4 11-4 14.4 20 19-7 19-7 
OO IMoose JaWAt ices. acdue | oaome lees 6 19 4-3 5-2 10-4 13-7 19-7 | » 20-7 18-3 
Alberta (Average).......... 71 16-6 3-9 5-7 10.2 14-1 18-5 19-4 18-5 
53—Medicine Hat......... 5-7-6-2 15 8-8 6 10 13-7 18-7 20-9 17-5 
54—Edmonton............ 7:2 16-9 4-0 5-8 9-5 13-4 18-7 18-6 19-4 
65>-Calgary £i.n0. 0.0. oe. 72 18-3 4-0 5:3 10-8 14-3 18-4 18-5 19-4 
56—Lethbridge........... 8 16 1 13-9 5-6 10-3 15-1 18-1 19-5 17-6 
British Columbia (Average 7:4 19-4 4-2 6-0 10-0 12-4 18-2 19-4 18-0 
Si—=Hernie si Mea ae 7-7 16 4:5 5-5 | 12-1 14-2 20 20 20 
SS— Nelsons tee... s6 ale 8-3 17 4-5 5-9 10 14-2 16-3 20 18-3 
DO ral ee ves... bs aie, 7-7 18-5 3-7 5-8 10 10-8 15 19-2 19-2 
60—New Westminster..... 8:3 22-2 4-1 5-7 9-4 10-5 17-9 18-5 15-6 
61—Vancouver............ 6-6-7 22°8 4-2 5-7 8-9 12 17-6 18-2 16-3 
62—Victoria.............. 7:4 OH 4-3 6 9-4 11-6 19-1 19-2 17 
63-—Nanaimontis. 23... bil |/-0 ee 7°4 20-4 4-1 6-7 10 11-7 19-9 19-9 18-3 
64—Prince Rupert......... 8-3 17-5 4-5 7 10 14-2 20 20 19-2 
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Potatoes Apples AS 
2 2 ; ee : ‘ S a 
Be <c, ; a | g sly-k & Ss g 5 
B & 2 = & aa lou ke B= 38 pas A= 
ie ae) eee @ S| Rare | caus, & 2 a3 on a” 
ren. >S Te) Te) Ses £5 8S Betas . 2 Bn BO ae 
peed Ite | ee See ee eee PS |) eel Be eek) [ame fo Be 
foe) ce | ce | Ge Whece) Ge ces | eee Me ae) bees | Be | ey 
8 & ‘ak i is © & 5a a SOC i sis Ra aa 5s, 
a fo) A a ca cS & ae 6) is O s o 
cents cents $ cents cents cenrs cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
€ 
8-7 6-1 1-434 28-8 25-9 18-6 17-0 18-2 21-3 976 30-8 -807 48-8 | 1 
8-6 5-7 1-410 27-8 26-7 19-1 18-0 19-1 22-0 1-015 31-4 -909 49-4 
9-4 6-2 1-698 40.) bee Ware 18-2 20 21-1 24-4 1-10 31-5 OLY Ail SMES Des 1 
8-6 5-4 1-52 28-1 PACES ae 17 18-8 20-7 1-00 31 -76 53:3 | 2 
8-3 6-1 1-07 20-7 40 20 17 17 20 90 30 1-00 45 | 3 
8-6 5-6 1-414 32-5 AAR I 1 el Sad 17 19 20-4 °975 32 FOL eter Be 4 
8 5-2 1-35 25 2 | NA a 19 19-7 24-3 1-10 32-5 1-00 50 5 
8 6-1 1-006 18-6 15-6 20 16-6 17-9 20-7 +933 27-9 887 65 6 
9-4 6-0 1-345 29-2 26-4 18-2 19-0 17-7 20-6 997 31-9 867 48-9 
9-5 5-9 1-53 28-3 20 20 18 18-7 22 +825 ole? °775 50 7 
10-3 5-7 1-32 32:5 34-3 16-5 20-7 16 LS eee de 33-3 SOC isos ce ace 8 
9-7 6-1 1-24 28-5 25 18-4 17-3 17-3 20-2 °917 29-2 °827 46 9 
8 6-4 1-29 PALER)! | Ie eae OMeR LR 18 20 18-6 21-7 1-25 33:3 1-00 50 10 
8-2 6-6 1-376 25-8 29-9 17-7 17-2 19-9 22°3 1-05 30-7 “847 47-5 
9 7:8 1-12 24 27-5 19 17-6 20-4 21 -909 34-6 °857 46 1l 
7-9 71 1-22 25 27-5 16:7 16-2 20-8 21-2 1-06 25 °85 47-9 |12 
8-2 7°3 1-50 27-5 31-2 19-1 18-1 18-1 23-4 1-09 35 °95 51-7 113 
7-8 So ae 15 35 15-7 16-7 21-2 25 97 29 °85 44 14 
8-5 5-6 1-07 21 18 15 15 21-5 20-7 1-12 PAS Wate St 47-5 |15 
6-5 6-2 1-62 31-7 30 16-5 16 19-5 25 1-16 30 °875 45 16 
7-8 6-7 1-36 25-6 Penaes 19-7 19-4 20-9 22-4 1-08 BEE ll Levee 50 17 
8-7 5-3 1-54 29-6 36-2 18-7 16-6 19-4 21-1 1-11 28-1 764 47-5 |18 
9-7 5-7 1-58 32-5 32 19-3 18-8 17-7 21 °958 28 °78 47-5 |19 
8-9 6-4 1-473 30-3 25°0 17-0 16-9 17-6 20-1 954 28-5 375 45-7 
9-4 6-1 1-63 33-7 32-8 18-1 16-5 17-2 21-2 °972 31-8 *751 48-1 120 
7-9 6-2 1-73 34 31 20 15-7 17-4 20-2 °93 30-6 °73 45-6 |21 
7°8 5-8 1-65 33-3 24-4 16-7 15-6 17-6 18-9 °945 27 °742 43 22 
8-4 6-9 1-57 31-7 PN ee a 15-4 17-2 19-8 °936 25-6 733 44-2 123 
9-3 6-6 1-51 27-3 24-3 16 15 15-2 18-7 °952 27 788 43-4 |24 
8-4 7-4 1-54 35 23-8 15 19-3 17-9 21-2 933 28-3 °708 45-8 125 
8-6 6-4 1-24 24-6 25-6 15 15-7 17-1 19-9 °96 26-6 °75 45-8 126 
9-2 5-9 1-49 29 27-2 14-5 15-5 16-8 19:7 891 25-6 °73 43-6 127 
9-4 6-4 1-890 33-2 29: Sie we 18-2 17-2 19-3 1-01 29 °82 45-6 |28 
9-2 6-8 1-74 34-3 19 Hai Pasi Bod 4d 17-7 17-7 18-5 °963 26-1 ° 747 453 129 
9 5-9 1-27 31-2 25 17 16-8 16-7 18-6 911 25-3 CAT ASAN ia Seam ak en 30 
8-7 6-1 1-28 22-6 20461 (Pes es. O03 16-3 16 17-2 °874 25-8 °741 44-6 |31 
9-6 6-5 1-17 25-5 Dadi has das. t 16-8 16-9 19-1 °933 26-6 °738 44-7 132 
8-8 6-4 1-28 28-8 26 14 16-4 17-9 19 ° 886 28-5 °716 45-7 |33 
8-5 6-5 1-32 26-7 25 15 19-2 17-3 20-7 °83 27-2 ° 807 41-3 |34 
8-7 6-1 1-22 25 17 ee) od 17-6 16 19°3 °92 26 “71 44-3 135 
8-8 6-7 1-46 31-1 bY Ta Pee ea 16-6 17-7 19-3 °965 29-8 °761 43-8 136 
8-2 6-2 1-25 25-3 ja As 4 a 16-6 16-6 18-9 97 29 “77 46 37 
9-2 6-6 1-46 28-6 1D DT he 2 18-3 18-1 19-1 1-01 27-8 -803 46 38 
8-7 5 1-56 32-2 bests he 17-1 17-2 19-4 - 982 32-6 «808 44-1 139 
8-8 6-1 1-37 27-5 PAUL 6) 4 Ween ee 17-3 17-2 20-6 1-01 28-2 °826 48 40 
9-2 5-2 1-25 25-5 15-2 20 15-4 16-6 19-7 °833 28-6 °75 44-2 141 
9-6 8 1-87 39-2 25 19-7 18-8 22-9 25 1-06 31-9 931 55 42 
9-2 6-1 2-05 46-7 45 16-3 15 19 18-3 1-03 28-3 825 48-8 143 
9-4 5-9 1-46 30 29-6 19-9 16-3 18-8 24-1 1-01 28-9 75 46-2 |44 
8-6 6-9 1-27 26-7 30 17-5 18-8 19 23 1-00 32 823 47-5 145 
8-6 6-8 1-34 28-9 34-8 17 18-4 19-5 24-8 1-05 35 801 47-2 146 
9-8 5-4 1-565 7-UGh Ya beeen Bed 17-7 17-9 19-2 22°5 - 930 32-8 963 49-5 
9-5 -5-3 1-49 Oe Se | Ts thareiet 17-6 16-4 17-4 20-8 -918 28-9 °717 49-7 |47 
10 5-5 1-64 SUZ ee. cake 17-7 19-4 20-9 24-2 +942 36-7 °808 49-2 148 
8-8 5-8 1-221 74 a eae 20-5 15-9 18-2 23°90 952 33-7 162 54-8 
8-8 5°38 1-49 SLO) TRS PS es 19 15-5 16-7 23-3 °95 29-3 °725 51-2 149 
8-8 6-7 +863 Ze, ae EIN o, e 22-5 16-8 19-3 24-4 °925 38 78 55-8 150 
8-7 5-5 1-21 24:3 25 20-5 16-2 19-4 23-2 °979 34-3 °817 58:6 151 
8-8 5-7 1-32 by ANA Mee ae 20 15 17-5 21 °955 33-3 °725 53-7 152 
8-2 5-2 1-133 ed 1 |e. Rais exct 21-2 16-0 18-7 20°4 959 33 2 “811 56-1 
8-1 5-1 1-09 Palsy ag Al a ee 20 13-6 18-1 24-5 -962 30-6 *812 56-2 153 
7-9 5:4 1-02 PAG Ws a acy el 18-9 17-3 ly 22-1 -944 34 774 56 54 
8-4 4-7 1-32 QOALs eee 22-3 16-3 19-5 23-1 -981 33-8 821 57 55 
8-2 5-5 1-10 2019 DG i. cee 23-7 16-6 18-3 23-9 +95 34-4 837 55 56 
8-1 5-6 1-790 3a° 9) [eakieent 20-9 16-2 17-5 21-7 -967 34-7 822 59-2 
8-9 6-3 1-58 COE WE carcic net 20 15-8 19-2 23°3 1-05 33°3 ° 883 65 57 
8-2 6-2 1-80 Sod PIN ais lott |e eee 16-7 15-3 23-3 1-00 3D °817 56-7 |58 
8-8 6-4 1-65 Ca Ate ees 21-2 17-5 17:5 PAUNEY) 1-00 35 -80 62-5 159 
6-7 5-4 1-49 Gn tn Sees 19 16-4 17-6 19-8 -886 36-1 ° 833 59-4 160 
7-2 4-6 ]- 1-64 SIG) Oe See 22-5 15:8 16-2 21 *919 33-4 +796 58-3 161 
8-1 5-1 1-68 454) OL CNER Wie § 22-5 15-5 16-3 21 *933 33-6 °759 55 62 
8-3 5-7 1-85 SOS) ok. calek 20-8 14-1 18-6 20-5 °968 86°1 °84 60 63 
8-8 5-3 1-91 Cyan ate We as 20 17:5 19-2 23-3 983 35 °85 56-7 164 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 12-1 11-6 53-6 68-8 27-4 15-4 3-9 42-7 66-6 12-2 8-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 12-5 11-8 59-7 67-6 28-3 12-9 4-6 46-9 48-6 13-0 8-7 

Te -Svdneyee ae eds we 13-3 12-7 57-7 69-2 30-7 15-2 4-4 48-2 53-8 12-6 9 
2—New Gaslgow......... 12-5 11-8 60-7 67-7 29-9 11-9 3°7 46-6 40-9 13 8-8 
3-- Amherst. awe... 12-4 11-6 65 69-7 23-7 10-7 5 45 40 13-2 8-5 
4—Halitax...... ODN D Beit 11-9 11-4 55 66-6 28-7 14-6 4-7 50 65 12-6 7°8 
Or LO ae eck te 12-3 11-5 60 65 28-7 12 5 40 43-3 13-7 9-3 

6—P.E.¥.—Charlottet’n.. 12 11:3 59-4 65-3 27-6 14-6 4-2 46-7 47-2 13-2 8 
New Brunswick (Average). 12-2 11-5 60-6 66-4 27-2 12-3 3-7 39-5 44.2 12-5 8-6 
‘(5 MOneconwer soda: 12-2 11-6 64-2 69-2 29 12-1 3-6 43-3 39-2 14 9-3 
Se ODN pen yee. 12-2 11-5 62-5 60-9 26 11-2 4 39-2 51-7 12-3 7:8 
9—Fredericton.. 5 hai 12-4 11-7 56-9 67-9 24-8 11-8 4-2 37-8 43 12-1 8-3 
10—Bathurst.. ai ee (3. 11-8 11:3 58-7 67-5 29 14 3-1 37°5 42.7 11-5 8-8 
Quebec (Average) . RE Re coke 11-6 11-0 53-7 66-3 26-4 13-8 3°9 43-8 76-6 11-0 8-0 
ii Quebec ee 11-6 10-9 53-6 67 26-5 17-1 3-5 41-3 85 11-1 8-1 
12—Three Rivers......... 11-9 11-1 55 67-1 23-8 14-4 4 47-1 90 11-7 8-5 
13—Sherbrooke........... 11-9 11-3 54 67-5 26-3 12-5 3-2 39 62 11-1 8-1 
142 SOLE ee ee ee 11-6 11-1 50 53-5 29 11-7 4-3 44 92-5 11 8-7 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 11-6 10-9 55 65 26-7 13-4 4-4 40 90 10 7-2 
16—-St, Joba sei a, § 11:5 11 55 68-7 25 13-4 3-9 52-5 Oh HIB ee 7°6 
17—Thetford Mines....... 12 11-4 56-4 66-4 26-9 14-1 4-2 40 64-2 11-8 8-1 
18—Montreal.............. 11-2 10-8 50-7 71-2 26-6 14-8 Bn 45 70-4 10-9 7-7 
SSS V0 RR ae Re A eh 11-4 10-7 53-3 70-2 26-7 12-6 3-7 45 70 10-7 7°8 
Ontario (Average).......... 12-0 11-6 2-5 69-5 26-2 12-7 3-7 40-0 63-4 11-2 8-4 
20—Ottawa 2 ee 11-6 11 53-9 69-8 27-1 12-7 3-7 46:3 66-3 10-7 7°9 

21—Brockville............ 11-9 11-7 52-2 71-6 25-2 12-3 3:8 38-8 55-8 10-6 8 

22—Kingston.............. 11:6 11-2 45-4 63 25-5 11-4 3:6 34-3 53-4 10-7 8 
23—Bellveille............. 11-4 11-2 48-8 66-7 24-6 11-3 3-4 35 51-8 10-8 ok 

24—Peterborough......... 11-7 11-6 55 67-1 24-2 13-1 3-1 37 by awe 10-9 8 
P5-AORDAWA et ge ee 12-1 11-5 60 74-5 27 13 3:8 40 65 12 8-5 
20 Ori ian eee Tee 12 11-9 56-9 69-1 31-8 13-5 3-6 39-5 63-5 11-3 8-9 

27—Toronto.. 1 abt 11-5 11-2 54-7 69-5 24-7 11-2 3-7 41-6 62-4 10-1 8 
28—Niagara Falls....)..." 12-2 11-7 51-5 73-3 26-5 11-7 3:5 B05 60-7 11-2 8-5 
29—St. Catharines. tet elo 12-1 12 52-4 68-4 24-8 11-4 3:7 39-4 65-7 10-7 8-3 
30-—Hamotltone soo) 45005 11-6 11-2 53-1 70 25-5 11-3 4 36:3 62-6 10-5 8-4 
$l-—brantord.. 2. cack" 11-8 11-7 51-5 69-3 25-1 11-6 3:5 40-6 77-4 10-9 8-8 
SOA GE Nhe tle ORM ek i 11-9 11-4 53 69-5 24-7 12-5 3-8 42-9 63-2 10-1 8-6 
SOG OUCIDI Gi vce eee 12-1 11:6 53-5 68-9 26-4 13-3 3-9 43-3 62 11-9 7-6 
34—Kitchener............. 12 i 45-3 66 26 12-3 3°8 39-4 59-9 10-7 8-6 
5—Woodstock............ J2-2 11-9 53-2 71-3 24-7 11-7 4-1 39-2 53 10-5 8-3 
36—Stratford........4,... 12-1 12 47-7 69 25-6 12-8 3-5 42-2 57-7 11 8-8 
37—London..............- 12 11-7 53-3 70-7 26-4 13-5 2:6 46-1 57 10-9 8-3 

35 t. Lhomas......8. 0.) 12-3 12 55-3 70-8 25-9 13 3-6 42 » 8679 10-3 9 
39—Chatham 11-7 11-3 47-1 62-8 24-7 12-2 3:3 38-1 63-4 10-9 8-4 
40—Windsor.............. 11-6 11 49-9 70-3 25-8 12 3-9 39 58-4 10-3 8-2 
41—Owen Sound.......... 12-2 11-7 53-2 67 24-7 11-5 4-0 35-6 54-8 11-5 9-2 

42——“Cobaltin netic goat 12-4 12 56-2 72-2 31-9 14-1 4-3 42-1 78-3 14.2 9 
43——TiM MINS... 2). bese 12-3 11:8 53 70 25 14:5 3-8 B17 60 15 8-5 

44-Sault Ste. Marie...... 12-4 11-8 57-8 74-5 28-9 17-9 3-9 40 82-5 12-1 9 
45—Port Arthur........... 12-3 12 45 68-3 26-3 13-7 3-0 46-3 75 11:3 8-1 
46—Fort William.......... 11-9 11-7 57-5 71-6 29-4 14-1 3-2 44-5 76-7 11-8 9-2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 12-5 12-1 49-9 70-2 28-8 13-4 3-8 40-6 66-3 13-3 8-4 
47—Winnipeg..............- 12-3 11-9. 47-2 70-4 28-4 11-7 Bee 40-4 65 13-1 7-9 
48—Brandon.............. 12-7 12-2 §2-5 70 29-2 15 3-8 40-8 67-5 13-4 8-8 
Saskatchewan ‘aie 12-6 12-0 £3-8 72-1 29-7 20-2 4-4 44-4. 84-2 14-8 8-3 

49—Regina.. AL a8 12-1 11-8 54-2 69-5 29 $20 3-9 36 65 13-6 8 
50—Prince Albert... ee 12-3 11:6 50 76-4 30 s21 4-3 AGE TU eothe. 15 8-6 
51—Saskatoon............ 12-7 12-1 63-4 71-9 30 $21-9 4-4 46-4 97-5 15-6 8-3 
52—Moose Jaw............ 131 12-6 57-5 70-6 29-7 sl7-7 4-8 48-3 90 15 8-2 
Alberta (Average).......... 12-8 12-2 49-7 71-3 23-4 19-5 4-2 42-8 74-4 14-0 8-0 
538—Medicine Hat......... 12-6 12-1 47-5 70-3 25 926-2 4-3 42-5 83-3 15 8-1 
54—Edmonton............ 12:6 11-7 48-1 70-4 29-9 816-1 3:9 42 69-2 13-9 i 
DOO AISA TIN tit we 12-8 12-3 55-6 73 29-1 s17-1 4-2 43-8 75 12-6 8-5 
56—Lethbridge........... 13 12-6 47-5 71-6 29-7 818-6 4-2 43 70 14-5 n8-3 
British Columbia(Average) 12-0 11-3 52-5 68-8 30-0 25°5 4-3 49-7 80-6 13-5 8-4 

Die Hermie: ste shee bee 13 12-2 55 72-5 26-7 $28-3 4-3 50 77-5 15 ns 

Doe NCISON Saar eens t ee 12-6 12 54-2 69-2 28-3 $35 4-2 43-3 93-3 15 8 

HO LAN, fear ieee ake 12-1 11-3 44.3 71-8 30-8 827-5 4-3 47-5 83-3 15 nl0 
60—New Westminster..... 11-4 11 50-9 60-8 30 $22 -2 4-3 53°8 88-5 1250) S20... 3. 

61—Vancouver........:... 11-5 10-9 50 66-5 29-2 822-8 4.2 47-8 73-3 11 ns 
62—Victoria tence ee oe 11-4 10-8 51-7 66-7 29-2 921-6 4-] 48-7 81-2 11-6 n8-7 

63—Nanaimo............. 11-9 11-4 58-6 71-8 32-5 921-3 3-8 46-8 62-5 14 8 

64—Prince Rupert......... 12-2 10-8 5D 71-3 33-3 825 4:8 60 85 14-2 8 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
5c. to 15¢e. more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Small bar 5c. *The higher price for Welsh coal. **New 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1924 
Coal Wood Rent 
s mB! 
3 “ 3 ox a 
= < HO : > 
5 i 3 SiMe Pe 2 g | 2 | gS8us [geese 
a cS) és £3 Biss ees 3 sO -8 | «8 |] S82 ae8s |SESoug 
Og Ag Se a B Be Q2 one aa | 28) 8Fee6 |8Facss 
SO 8 SS — 2S ne 989 ss | 4 Soao8 Peskin 
=o E+ 3° Shs we ~ ts Boo | fh) so| sase8 (oak sek 
35 £5 eg | BES | #8 | #85 | BBE | SE|BS| BSe8s |Rseees 
ae ae ae} ma° ae Rae soe Of |s~ wake ae WmoAaRes 
$ $ $ 5 $ $ aye c c $ $ 
17-837 11-293 12-646 15-436 9-245 11-526 10,132 | 30-1 | 14-4 27-671 19-484 
18-750 9-340 9-600 10-600 6-809 7-000 8-477 | 33-0 | 14-8 22-300 15-200 
Ate 6 SE TO a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6 OOM ies se. s42 od-a00) 15 16.00-20.00} 10.00-14.00} 1 
sip tastes aectere a7.00 10.00 10.00 8.00 8.00 11.43 |30-32 | 14 25.00 18.00 2 
*18 00-20 .00 9.50 9.00 10.00 SROO tee te. a he 6.00 30 15 10. me 00} 5.00-10.00) 3 
*18.00-19.00} 11.50-12.50 14.00 14.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 35 15 20.00-30.00} 4 
Atl eee meant 5.8 Hs 11.00 9.00 12.00 4.00 OO lea ak euneel ade io 15 16. 00. 56-00 12.00-15.00] 5 
17.50 | 11.00-11.50) 14.60 15.00 8.50 9.50 b$.75 | 30 15 20 .00-27.00) 12.00-15.90) 6 
18-875 11-344 11-000 13-000 7-250 9-000 7-809 | 31-5 | 14-0 27-000 19-250 
18.00-20.00} 11.00-12.75 10.00 12.00 8.00 OOO Mice sane. sp 32-34 | 15 30.00-45.00} 20.00-25.00} 7 
17.00 11.00-14.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b10.00 {30-32 | 15 20.00-25.00} 18.00-25.00} 8 
18.50 8.00-12.00 10.00 12.00 LOOM AY hn oe ess b4.80-6.40] 30 13 25.00 18.00 9 
21.00 11.00 8.00 10.00 6.00 SOO artes artegeis se 32 13 18-00 15.00 j10 
16-861 11-583 13-239 15-705 9-083 11-548 10-021 | 29-2 | 14-6 23-056 15-313 
17.50 10.00 b14.67 b14.67 b12.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 15 25200-2000} eee neta at 
16.00 29 50-12 .00 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 8-125b 30 13 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00}12 
17.50 14.00 12.00 DAR OO) i Aerts Fs ae RAN cata wg: Sle tay tas 30 15 20.00-22.00) 17.00-19.00)13 
15.00-16.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 30 15 14.00-15.00| 7.00-10.00)14 
1G 00H) 0 TO0(S EE 2 Ao: eee tae 2 172338 HN. CELLED: DIssseo Wee. cme aa 28 \\ amiees barge 22.00 12.50 {15 
16.50 12.00 12.00 14.00 Si QOue Wasson rts as b12.00 {27-28 | 15 *#23.00-33.00} 15.00-25.00)16 
TSS25 01 hae: a ee. | rice ee DLS OO Ee eeets ee L200 Aas Ree 28 15 15.00 11.00 |17 
16-75-17.25) g8.00-14.50 16.00 |17.00-18.00}10.00-12.00) 12.00-13.00)b12. npae 00/30-35 |13-15 | 25.00-40.00} 16.00-25.00)18 
NTEOORY) tat ey xt b16.00 b17-846 7.50 9.00 25-28 | 15 22 .00-27.00} 15.00-22.00/19 
17-407 11-902 13-940 17-748 10-434 13-208 re : 360 26-3 | 14-0 29-279 20-852 
17.00 12.00 |12.00-13.00)14.00-15.00 8.00 10.00 b9.00 |21-27 | 15 28 .00-36 00} 21.00-27.00]20 
16.50 LORS OMA IE ema DIS PAGE. Panes b16-615 b14-40 | 23 13-15 25.00 16.00 {21 
16.50 9.00-10.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b14.00 |25-26 | 14 18.00-25.00} 15.00-20.00}22 
16.50-17 .00 11.00 12.75 14.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 |23-25 | 10 25 .00-20.00} 20.00-25.00}23 
16.50 10.00 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 | 25 15 22 .50-35.00) 16.00-25.00)24 
18006 |e Te 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 bi4.00 |25-28 | 13 $20.00-35.00} 118 .00-25 .00)25 
16.50-18.50} 10.00-12 .00 12.00 13.00 SOON HEN. 3: aay arab b7-724 | 25 15 15.00-25.00} 13.00-15.00}26 
16.00 9.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 16. Moee: 00)28-33 | 12 35.00-40.00} 22.00-25.00)27 
15.50-16.50 c c c c c 27 13 20.00-25.00} 18.00-23.00/28 
16.50 TTS 00=13 550) ee hee BU D5) CM |e RNC, ae SUe LeMans at: 9 CRITE A Ae 30 13 30.00-35.00) 20.00-25 .00)29 
TELCO ERE EEE TOE. CELTIC LAR TMeNe allkets Aedes Gta Pai oP ava same eve Patches fae cuecat ards 25-0 EPL 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25 .00/30 
17.00 10.50-15 .00 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 | 28 15 35.00-40.00} 18.00-25.00/31. 
17.00 9.00-10.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 34.00 b12.00 | 25 15 25.00 1600-20 .00}32 
16200216250) S35 0c8 Fe Rey, 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 b13.00 | 27 15 24 .00-30.00] 16.00-20.00)33 
17.00 13.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 TS OU ME ees wiatevouspesces 25 12-5 40.00 30.00 34 
16.50 12.00 12.00 16.00 7.50 12.00 b13.33 | 25 12-5 20.00 15.00 135 
17.00 13.00 ZOO sig bee 'sece Seva ee TG: OGM a xe b ich eat Re tess cedar ep ate 25 15 30.00-40.00} 19.00-25 00/36 
18.00 15.00-17.00 17.50 2OLOO MI Areas seats ce 16.00 15.00 | 25 13 30.00-45.00} 17.00-30.00/37 
18.00 15-00 |15.00-16.00 1900 Ie ce oe See. 17.00 b18-667 | 25 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00/38 
16.00 10) 00 S12 00| 3. essere D205 00 pal meyer 22 b18.00 |b SB 3 00) 25 12-5 | 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/39 
18.00 12 .00-16.00 c c Cc ce 25 15 80.00-50.00} 20.00-35 .00/40 
17.00 10.00 12.00 16.00 6.00 10.50 5. 00-10, 00} 25 15-18} 20.00-25.00} 12.00-20.00/41 
21.00 14.00 13.00 b15.00 13,00) +b I2200=1S200 232 aa 27-30 | 15 22.00 14.00 42 
23 .00 16 .00-19 .00 10.00 13.50 7.00-7 50 LATS AR ES Ba See a lida ts 28 15 t 25.00-35 .00)43 
17.50 11.00-13 .00 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 {30-85 | 15 25 .00-30.00} 15.00.20 .00)44 
19.00 9.75 11.50 14.00 10.00 DZ 300! eh. AST 25 13-3 | 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00)45 
18.50 9.00 12.00 13.00 10.00 AM OOo elses zr. 25 15 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00)46 
22-000 13-720 11-40 12-750 8-750 10-000 |............ 33°8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
21.00 13 .50-15.50 11.C0 12.50 8.50 TONOO GI Maystsr a ociestaacs: 30-35 | 15 35.00-50.00} 25.00-85.00}47 
23.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 9.00 FOZOO TEE eles Sree: 35 15 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00|48 
SOE at — 10-938 10-500 12-625 9-375 11-750 13-000 | 34-8 | 14-6 35-625 22-500 
aM ¥. None ee 12.00-12.50| 13.60 {14.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 35 15 35 .00-50 .00 30.00 {49 
pete sete As: d7.50-11.50 {6.50 £8 00 5.50 7.00 |............{83-85 | 13-3 | 25.00-35.00} 15.00-25.00)50 
23 .00-25.50|d10.00-11.00 £9.50 £10.50 9.00 10.00 10.00 | 25 15 30. 00-40 .00 20.00 51 
at IR ae 1.59 £13.00 |f&b18.00 12.00 b18.00 b16.00 35 15 35.00 20.00 {52 
Aes ee S3200 Sey. SETA eee | TNs AD hc an ARTs lis oo cere eniae-. geo: Cup boy O 28-750 19-500 
c Cc c c c c Ch LT eats 15 25.00 17.50 {53 
Sad TAD te G5 50-6 E50). ae aig ct. |e extent 8.00 b6.00-8 . 00 5.00 | 2 15 35.00 25.00 {54 
iid 62 Sees GS 25712300 cea hen hee ss AM tos ars | Sore e auaies ate pte shee) Wa ofalane ovate 2 a 15 20.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00)55 
vate Rie eidgy oad 4 SOO MAT Seva Se pal otek Oke ete = Roe ws tail Re aie Ln eRpeoere @ [Pare tA sate oh 15 30.00 18.00 {56 
Power tt is Us 240) ie. ha5 bs Ae Gand. es 9-500 11-309 5-688 hse 6 | 15-3 25-500 19-813 
late AabaNels chert Gb Ors OM Meee teteee te |b Soe ae 12.00 LG JO Wee oes: oe ee 20.00 18.00 157 
nS Ae 73 ee LOT 25-1LSO0N Mo uae esa aera ees 9.50 12.75 7.00 40 15 20.00-30.00} 18.00-25.00/58 
Est Sr ead OP DOB 2 OO eee sy See: | sehen Ieee: 9.00 a by Asin pe A SN otis ve) he) 15 30.00 0.00 
Te de Aerie Ee | Ane hehe BNE ic RM aR en oc ON AP 8 A b7.50 |30-85 | 15 ait 12.00-14.00)}60 
« SEBASSE B's iss 1200-12 150) Mencia del boc atebe ts [ace oe ee 7.00 4.00 |30-35 | 17 25.00 |61 
SANG TIA 6 Bed 2 O00 2) SO Vee ves octets sete Poca tate 7.50 b9-544 b4-491 | 28 15 18. 00-32. "00 15.00-17 .00}62 
Srausyapseeeeros’ > BSESO RESETS A fhe ee ce RAR a Metis oS cll Stee ac. ot pena 5.50 35 ....+-| 22.00-30.00} 18.00-22 .00]63 
Sie steve siapeaictars PASSO Sl comic eats sae tortoise SP hee eiccele hae Ul ace ae Moe «OO. 15 30.00-40.00) 20.00-30.00)64 

































f. Poplar, etc. 


g. Higher price for semi-anthracite. 
houses as high as $40. 00 permonth. {Mining company houses $20.00. Others $45-$60. 


h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold toa great extent in tins costing 
{For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


(THE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the 
movement of prices in other countries 
as compared with Canada. The index 
numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 
Wholesale prices during the last 
quarter of 1923 tended to rise in Canada, 
Great Britain, and in practically all 
countries of continental Europe, with the 
exception of Sweden. For Asiatic coun- 
tries the available data are not sufticient- 
ly late to show the tendency during the 
period except in the case of prices in 
China, which were rising. Prices in New 
Zealand were declining. Prices in the 
United States exhibited stability, with 
no marked tendency either. upwards or 
downwards. In the retail prices and 
cost of living figures the same tendencies 
were shown in general. In Europe, the 
cost of living tended to rise, except in 
Sweden, Finland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
In the East, food prices rose in India and 
New Zealand and declined in Australia. 
“In the United States the cost of living 
showed very little change during the 
period. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist in- 
dex number (in continuation of Sauer- 
beck’s figures) showed slight advances 
both in November and December of 3-7 
per cent and 0-6 per cent respectively. 
In November the largest gain was in 
textiles, due to advances in cotton. In 
December there were slight changes in 
all groups except that of sugar, coffee 
and tea, which fell 3 per cent. The 
total index number at December 31 was 
133.2, an advance of 3-2 per cent on the 
figure of one year previous. 

The Economist index number contin- 
ued in December the steady rise of the 
previous four months, reaching 208-2 on 
the base 100 in 1901-05, or 1-1 per cent 
above the previous month’s level. The 
increase was shown by all groups except 
textiles, which declined slightly owing to 


a reaction of cotton prices from the 
high levels at the end of November. 
Meat prices advanced, partly owing to 
the spread of foot and mouth disease. 
There was a sharp rise in the group of 
“other foods” owing to an increase in 
the price of sugar. 

The Board of Trade index number of 
wholesale prices at the end of 1923 
stood at 161-1, and 163-6 for November 
and December respectively. For De- 
cember both foods and non-foods in- 
creased in price, 0-7 per cent and 2 per 
cent respectively, the largest increases 
being 4-1 per cent in cotton, 3-5 per 
cent in other textiles, and 2-9 per cent 
in iron and steel. The miscellaneous 
group was the only one to show a de- 
cline. 


Cost or Livine.—The cost of living 
index number of the Ministry of Labour 
showed no change for January, remain- 
ing at 177. Foods declined one point 
to 175; fuel and light declined 5 points 
to 180; clothing rose slightly, and rent 
and sundries showed no change. The 
cost of living index number for Febru- 
ary rose to 179, foods having risen two 
points to 177, and fuel and light having . 
risen to 1875. 

Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—A new and 
more comprehensive official index num- 
ber was recently substituted for that 
previously calculated by the Official 
Statistical Office. The commodities 
chosen were 22 foods and 20 industrial 
materials, of significance to the whole 
community. ‘The base period was the 
first six months of 19141, the method 
followed being that of a weighted arith- 
metic average, based on consumption. 
The figures published were for 1923, - 
by months, those for all commodities at 
intervals during the year being as fol- 
lows: January, 16,986; April, 18,758; 
July, 17,893; October, 17,597; Novem- 
ber, 17,795; December, 18,181. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number showed successive increases dur- 
ing the last four months of 1923, reach- 
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ing 11,249 in December, on the base 1 
in July, 1914. Foods and clothing con- 
tinued to advance during the period, 
reaching 12,860 and 18,673 respectively. 
Heating and lighting declined during 
November and December to 14,525, and 
rentals remained at 724. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices on the base 100 
in April, 1914, rose from 514 in Septem- 
ber to 531 in November, or 3-3 per cent. 
During the two months textiles rose 
13-1 per cent; foods, 9 per cent; fuels, 
5-5 per cent, and fertilizer 4-9 per cent. 
Hides and leather goods fell 4-3 per 
cent and clay products fell 2-3 per 
cent. Other groups varied slightly or 
showed no change. 


Cost or Livine.—The Ministry of 
Industry and Labour recently began the 
publication of index numbers of cost of 
living for three categories of working 
class families, as well as one for a mid- 
dle class family with moderate income. 
The base is cost of living in 1921—100, 
and the indexes are monthly from Janu- 
ary, 1922. The figures of December, 
1923, for the different elements of the 
budget for the lowest category of work- 
ing class family were as follows: food, 
117-87; rent and lodging, 1387-18; heat 
and light, 126-32; clothing, 121.22; sun- 
dries, 104-38; cost of living, 119-55. The 
corresponding figures for the middle 
class family were: food, 123-38; rent 
and lodging, 138-12; heat and _ light, 
123-41; clothing, 123-28; . sundries; 
102-99; cost of living 123-21. 


France 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number, compiled by the Commission 
of Studies on the Cost of Living, showed 
that during the fourth quarter of 1923 
the cost of living in Paris stood .at 345 
on the base 100 in 1914, an increase of 
14 points, or 4-2 per cent, above the 
level for the previous quarter. Foods 
rose 6:3 per cent to 354 during the 
period under review. Heat and light 
rose 2-9 per cent to 350, and clothing 
rose 1-8 per cent to 392. Rent showed 


no change, remaining at 200, and sun- 
dries stood at 400, as in the previous 
quarter. 

Germany 


- WHOLESALE Prices.—The official in- 
dex number for the latter part of 1923 
was calculated and published both in 
paper mark and in gold mark prices. 
From the latter part of November the 
index number was published for gold 
prices alone, as the new currency unit, 
the rentenmark, had a theoretical value 
of one gold mark. On the basis 100 in 
1913 the gold prices index number for 
foods for the monthly average in De- 
cember was 111-2 and for industrial 
materials, 154-1. During the same 
month, home-produced goods had an 
index of 119-3 and imported goods of 
160-3. 


Cost or Livine.—The official weekly 
index number of cost of living rose to 
its greatest height on November 26, 
when it was 1,535 billion times the 
pre-war level.. After that date it de- 
clined slightly each week, reaching 
1,180 billion times the pre-war level on 
January 7, the latest date available. 
The official monthly index number for 
December was 89-8 per cent above that 
for November, the figures for all groups 


being nearly doubled, with the excep- 


tion of the rent index which increased 
from 22 billion to 218 billion times the 
pre-war price. The cost of living cal- 
culations are based on prices in paper 
marks. 

Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Milan Chamber of Commerce 
rose to 534-80 in December (on the 
base 1913100), or 0-1 per cent above 
the level for November. All groups, 
with the exception of chemical products 
and miscellaneous industrial materials, 
advanced during the period. The most 
marked advance was one of 3-72 per 
cent in textiles. This brings the index 
number of the group, textile materials, 
to 743-92, the highest level reached by 
any group since the beginning of the 
record. The yearly average for 1923 
was 535-78 as compared with 529.35 
for 1922. 
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India 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number compiled by the Bombay La- 
bour Offiee rose 2-6 per cent to 157 in 
December, as compared with 153 in 
November, on the base 100 in July, 
1914. Foods rose 3-4 per cent to 152; 
clothing declined 2-7 per cent to 219: 
fuel and lighting and rent showed no 
change, remaining at 161 and 165 re- 
spectively. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
showed in November and December a 
continuation of the downward move- 
ment begun in October. In December, 
as compared with October, farm pro- 
ducts, cloths and clothing, and chemi- 
cals and drugs were slightly higher in 
price. Fuel and lighting materials fell 
5-8 per cent during the period under 
review, and foods, building materials, 
house furnishing goods and_ miscel- 
laneous goods declined slightly. Metals 
and metal products showed no change. 


Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for February 1 was $13-1966, 
as against $13-2710 on January 1, a 
decrease of 0-5 per cent. This was a 
decrease of 3-8 per cent from prices of 
one year previous. During January 
there were increases in six groups: 
breadstuffs, hides and leather, metals, 
coal and coke, oils and naval stores. 
Six groups showed declines, including 
textiles, provisions, live stock, fruits, 
building materials, and miscellaneous 
products; while chemicals and drugs 
showed no change. 


Dun’s index number rose 0-6 per cent 
to $191-095 at February 1, as com- 
pared with $189.930 at January 1. 
The only notable change in the index 
numbers of groups was an advance of 
5-7 per cent in breadstuffs, while slight 
increases were shown in meat, metals 
and miscellaneous articles, and other 
groups showed decreases. 


Cost or Livinc.—The cost of living 
index number of the Bureau of Labour 
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Statistics on the base 100 in 1913 stood 
in December 0-6 per cent above the 
September level, thus reaching 173-2. 
The index numbers for the elements of 
the budget were as follows: food, 150-3; 
clothing, 176-3; housing, 166-5; fuel and 
light, 184-0; furniture, 222.4; sundries, 
201-7. 

The cost of living index number of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board fell 0-3 points to 165-0 in De- 
cember, on the base 100 in July, 1914. 
Foods fell 1 point to 175. Shelter, fuel 
and light, and sundries showed no 
change. 

The official index number for Massa- 
chusetts, compiled by the Special Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life, on 
the base 100 in 1913, fell 0-7 per cent 
to 160-5 in November and rose again 
0-5 per cent in December. Foods fell 
to 142-0 in November and rose to 144.1 _ 
in December; clothing rose to 187-0 and ° 
fell again to 186-1; fuel and light rose 
to 182-1 and fell again to 181-7. 
Shelter and sundries showed no change 
during the period, remaining at the 
October levels of 167-5 and 170-5 re- 
spectively. 


It is reported that in France 160,000 
gardens, specially set aside for industrial 
workers, are now cultivated. This is an 
increase of 72,000 over the number in 
cultivation in 1919, when the eight-hour 
day came into general application. In 
some part this result has been achieved 
by the propaganda of such organizations 
as the Cottage and Small Holdings 
League, in some part by the fact that 
practically all cottages in the recon- 
structed and new towns of the devas- 
tated area are provided with gardens or 
with garden lots not too far from the 
homes. In this movement the Associa- 
tion of Mine Owners has taken a leading 
part." It not only provides land but 
carries on an educational campaign; in- 
dividual companies often distribute seeds 
and manure free of cost or promote gar- 
dening competitions. 
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“FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE LAST QUARTER 
OF 1923 


NFORMATION received by the De- 
partment for the last quarter of 
1923 shows 371 fatalities in the indus- 
tries and trades of Canada as compared 
with 371 in the previous quarter (20 of 
which appear in the supplementary list 
below) and 341 in the corresponding 
quarter of last year. There were in all 
1,397 fatalities reported during the 
year as compared with 1,127 in 1922, 
924 in 1921, and 1,192 in 1920. Com- 
parative figures for the years 1922 and 
1928 are indicated in the following 
table: 








—— 1922 1923 

HCCI 0095 RU ee MA 54 95 
Bebruaty eee 20 1 ae! Gt See 58 121 
arches...) Lael ent et aa vat Pepe yy ie 65 88 

Fa OU Ai ts cp ee ee Seed ee eT Rear De 96 107 
BLYs PSE Tar aa atm atabese ye Re re eles Lely! 81 127 
AATHTED CUE od oP Bott ae REE ASE: On oe 94 17 
Abe itl EO LO ae MN Aad tas Ge LE Mi ah 112 129 
PAU ZUSt iy is ners hec toe Seale aA Ree Ra DA 1a 9/ 138 
Heptaem bens NTAa le. ua eee 109 104 
OCCODET ES Ei deer ein oes AO Ee ETE 106 137 
ING Ver ber. oi ist. Ci es DPR RTM Oe ER es 106 130 
TO everernel os) ayes AIRING Seat rede WLU peel aay 129 104 
i ay) *1, 397 


*Revised figures. See accompanying supplement, also 
ra een list for 1922 in the Lasour Gazetrr, May, 
1923. 


During the quarter under review 
there were 92 fatalities in the transporta- 
tion and public utilities group as com- 
pared with 103 in the previous quarter. 
Of these 42 occurred in the water 
transportation group and 34 on the 
steam railways. In the former group 


five deaths were due to the breaking of 
a steam pipe and a boiler explosion, 
five to falling into the holds of vessels, 
and two to being struck by swinging 
lumber while loading. In the steam rail- 
ways group six deaths were due to falls 
from trains, and in the public utilities 
group three were caused by electricity. 
In the manufacturing group 62 deaths 
were reported, 9 of which were due to 
being caught in machinery, 7 to burns, 
4 to elevators and other hoisting ap- 
paratus, and three to the flying off of 
parts of machinery. In the logging 
group falling trees were the chief causes 
among the 54 fatalities reported, while 
in the construction group falls of per- 
sons accounted for the greatest number 
of the 49 fatalities, four deaths in this 
group, however, being due to the break- 
ing of ropes, etc.. and one was due to 
the explosion of dynamite caps being 
carried in a pocket. There were 42 
fatalities in the agricultural group and 
while the greatest number of these 
were caused by falls from vehicles and 
by the farm animals, 4 were due to being 
caught in belts, etc, two to being 
crushed while placing machinery, one 
to the breaking of a saw and one to 
falling into a machine while threshing, 
and two to explosions while blasting 
stumps. 

The following table has been pre- 
pared from information received from 
all sources available, but does not neces- 
sarily include all the industrial acci- 
dents that may have occurred: 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE LAST QUARTER OF 1923 








Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 







































































AGRICULTURE— J 
armor lO a UO, Radville, Sask Os, Oot. aE Fell from a load. 
Fammers¢ wud! ote. Owen Sound, Ont....... i nar sahelr eer 1 Fell from wagon when horses bolted. 
Farm hand’... 4.....4|(GOVvan, Sask: nee Thrown from wagon. Horses took fright 
when tongue dropped. 
Parmer: ths, xomdjnes. Dundalk Onteeprees: il aft... Olet Ras te Gored by a bull. at 
Hat handsb sss Brampton, or ws... |“) Dt oe Bae Thrown from wagon when horses bolted. 
Farmer.) ety, 4 Stave River Gardens, | “ 15].......... Believed due to short fuse while blasting 
B.C. stumps. 
Parmer.as soe Fort PrangesvOnt. 0:0.) Se Ge eeieens _...|Injured while blasting stumps. |. - 
Thresher...........|Crossfield, Alta!........ Crushed between engine and separator. 
Engine backed while adjusting clutch. 
Parmer) ri) ee Allumette Island, Ont... Lt Gored by a bull. 
Parmety) Mw ets, Cloan, Sasi wrt... a Crushed beneath wagon which upset 
; when team ran away. 
PATINGD als AL ue 3 Lilac District, Sask..... 2) Fell off a hay rack. 
Warners bee vei Gol: London, ete. ek scale ie Kicked by a horse. 
Thresher...........|Woodbridge, Ont........ Crushed between barn door and machine. 
Farmer............/St. George de Beauce. Crushed by a horse in a stall. 


ue. 
Apple picker........ Maple, Ontete 2). 030" i Fell when limb of tree broke. 

ATIOGY sy he eee: Richheatmeasietuly, oct eh, SOL, Ae Caught in belt of threshing machine. 
Barmervesk fue Neudorf, Sask.......... a Caught in governor of gasoline engine. 
Farmer doy! 0. Didsbury, Alta......... Fell from loft of barn. 
Whtesherissccik', 4) Vegreville, Alta......... . Crushed under water wagon. 
Patient... Fist y Picton one en: oc) 2. 4 - Kicked by a colt. , 
ehreshery. 2000!) Near Calgary, Alta..... .. Caught in feeder belt of separator. 
Parmer... icity: Maple Grove, Ont....... Fall (no further particulars). 

Rammer it). 40! St. Pierre, Man......... e Burned in fire which destroyed barn. 

IRarmer i: /. ee! FAITE, SAAgIer eae eho 'os. v Butted by ram. ‘ 

Farmer... io &. |. Conquest, Sask......... Thrown to ground when team ran away. 

UST 8 cy ONO Re Beato eR Burpee Township, Ont. . Fell from a load of straw. 

Sararerete. cee Calivieeaske ™ Over-exertion while attempting to stop 
runaway horse. 

Marmion s8) lil 4) wy Tain Say | OGG idee i ian Gored by a bull. 

Thresher...........|Innisfail, Alta.......... While working over cylinder of separ- 
ator, lost balance and fell on carriers. 

Harvester..........|Kelfield, Sask.......... Fell from a wagon. 

Farm hand......... Cereals Alta si) oe: Thrown from load when horses stepped 
forward. 

Helper Korh Oni: . seen x. « Fell from load of straw. 

Parmer), JA T: Seeley’s Bay, Ont....... Over-exertion catching runaway horse. 

Farmer. .tnitie. . 2: High Bluff, Man........ ‘}Caught in belt of cutting machine. 

hE Came a A pidney BC... eave. Gored by a bull. 

PerInOr ee wa eee Chilliwack, B.C......... Thrown from wagon. Horses took fright 
when bolt dropped from whiffletree. 

LVS conc) a a ae Peterboro,, Ont...:i4...4. . Kicked by a horse. 

AVINOE 2 eet en Porment, Quercea ck... Struck by falling branch from tree he 
was felling. 

Ye Calc) oP ae ed Ensign District, Alta... . Thrown against rock by horse leaving 


barn... 


Farmers’s son...... Moline, Man............ Struck by piece of circular saw which 
broke when sawing poles. 

HWarmeties). ids. 4 Leeds Co., Ont.......... Kicked by a horse. 

Harmer yikes, oe tote Near Cochrane, Ont..... Kicked by a horse. 

Logcing— 

ogrers phy iuyiss es Topaz Harbour, B.C... Struck by falling tree. 

Chokerman........ Harrison Lake, B.C..... ety by falling snag that caught ia 
tackle. 

Dogger. tind & Cowichan Lake, B.C.... Struck by rolling log. 

Whistle boy........ Ladysmith, B.C........ Struck by fallen tree which flew up whea 
hit by a log. 

ler ise wwe). Nore Sault Ste. Marie, Ont Crushed foot. 

Woodsmane iu) seo. Island Brook, Que...... Struck by falling tree. 

Woodamian) 005: Brule Lake, Ont........ Drowned. 

LOggeR Ny as Campbell River, B.C Struck by branch of falling tree. 

Wooderman,.cs).074" Mushaboon, N Struck by falling tree. 

Blacksmith... .., Mara Lake (Baa). Struck by log which jumped chute. 

OM er es Op ra Comox-Alberni, B.C Crushed by moving train. 
Employee Port: Moody, B.C... 0. ¥, Fell from dock. 
Boomman..........!Headquarters, B.C..... Caught between brow log and cars. 
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Fatat InpustriaL Accipents Durine THe Last QuaRTER or 1923 (Continued) 


Cause of Fatality 






































Loaeinc—Concluded 

TOG 626 oth al Nanoose Bay, B.C...... Crushed by log which fell from load 
when hook broke. 

Pabourer.. «0.5 $0 «.: Reekeror Oni. scone iio Tb eer), Drowned. 

Dog driver! 2... Kootenay Lake, B.Chah ee Sti: Drowned when booming logs. 

oe eer C8 dae Sutley Channel, B.C ; Crushed by log which slid from pole. 

Logeger...,......... Silverton Bole)... Struck by pole coming from chute. 

Woodsman......... Pelly, Sask." os) Bay. Crushed by falling tree. 

Woodsman......... Dollarton, B.C.......... Jumped from lumber pile on to wharf, 
slipped and fell into inlet. 

Woodsinan,? >... |Nomquaynisasiey i. 4 ee ea Struck by falling tree. 

Woodsman.. .|Massey; Ont 020... .60.. Je Crushed by tree. 

Drayman, oP yy Bilairmore, Alta’: 280.0 SRM a do... Struck by logs which broke away while 
being skidded. 

Woodsman........./Woman River, Ont...... Drowned. 

Woodsman... .|Allanwater, Ont......... Struck by tree. 

Woodsman... ..|30 miles from Cartier, Struck by falling tree. 

nt. 

Woodsman......... Siu Lite Quewniil) 210. Drowned in lake. 

LOSER ates utc w: Button BeOr0).. |... Struck by falling tree 

Woodsman....:....|Sudbury;iOnt.......5.).. Struck by falling tree 

Labourer...........|Haley’s Station, Ont.... Struck by tree 

Labourer...........|Restigouche Co., N.B... Struck by sling logs. 

Setiora..:... Port Aliee Big) iio... |, Struck by log and crushed agains 
carriage. 

Woodsman......... Mistatim, Sask......... Burned in fire which destroyed cook 
shack. 

DOveer sf lsh Call Creek JBIGs, .. 4)... Struck by falling limb. 

Foreman: 3204.45; luynn Creeks; BiG... hh... Crushed under load which upset. 


Track layer...... 
Hooktender... 

Woodsman.........}/Carrot River, Man...... 
Engineer...:....... Duncan Bay, B.C....... 


Haney 3B. 6). Me) .. ae. 


Powder explosion while relighting fuse. 
Struck by swinging log. 
Crushed by falling tree. 


guy rope broke. 
Struck by tail snag which broke wher 

hit by dragging log. 
Crushed by falling tree. 


Rigging slinger..... 


‘Woodsman......... 
SHI O VOU sc cds hice 
long journey to hospital. 
Woodsmen (2)...... 


White River, Ont....... Ice broke when crossing river with pro- 


Woodsman’ 75009 ¢; Pickerel Ontilach.i.. .\.. Struck by logs 
Woodsman.........|Nesterville., Ont....... Struck by tree 
Woodsman yi i.55:. Upper Five Islands,N.S. Struck by falling tree 
Tie maker.......... eae Mountain House, Struck by falling tree 
ta. 
Woodsiman..airsjur  Mioring JOnbasul . ocves. . Struck by falling tree. 
Bngmeer! Via baa iy Munson’s Landing, B.C. Boiler explosion. 
Woodsman........./Le Pas, Man........... Struck by falling tree. 
Employee..........|Campbell River, B.C.. Fell from loft. 
Woodsman.........|Portneuf, Que........... Struck by falling tree. 
Woodsman... «: fee Flanders, Ont........... Struck by tree. 


FisHING AND TRApP- 
PING— 
Fishefman.:.))...: 


Swept overboard by large wave. 
Pisberman .2 a7" 


Sands Head, Steveston, | an ot Found lashed to boat. Believed to have 
B.C been caught in wind storm. 
Swept overboard in storm. 


Fisherman? 20). <0: Estevan Sound, B.C.... 
Mate on fishing boat|Near Yakutat, B.C 
Fishermen (4)...... 


Thrown overboard when boat lurched. 
Swept overboard by heavy sea. 

Ice gave way while setting nets— 
drowned. 

Cast adrift in storm. 


Lake Manitoba......... 
Fisherman......... 


Minine, Non-FeEr- 
ROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Creighton Mines, Ont... 


Fell through an ore pass. 
Nelson, B.C 


Fell down tunnel. 
Struck by falling steel. 


502K Whe a 4 @.0 6 


Crushed under engine which tipped when 


Clothing caught in shafting. Died after 
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Fata InpustriAL AccipENTS DurRING THE LAST QUARTER oF 1923 (Continued) 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





Minine, Non-FeEr- 
ROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Concluded 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Concluded 
Mier aio'sd. bugis deg: Timmins Ontys.))..2).. Octil 265002. Gh Fall of rock. 
Labourer. 4.4; +). 1«:24South Poreupine;-Ont:..| “9 31.01. 4.0025. Fall of rock. 
26 
Muckers)(2)J2. suf. Timmins, Ontm).)...¢.. Nove ote sd ie Dynamite explosion. Flame from lamp 
came in contact with explosive. 
Miner aii 0 abn Surl InletibeGei). 2... 4 an 19 |Fell from skip. 
WEINOT. pete a al Surf IntethaetGert... b.).. . oe! 23 | Fell into ore pass. 
Muckense 6a! da iCobalivOntewar.....| “attizel 21 |Fall of rock in stope. 
ERG 3), Oe ce Galetiay@meme...|......] Se p1Gea th | sas, Fall of rock. 
Motorman at mine.|/Schumacher, Ont....... Tete 23 «| Fall of rock. 
WNET Akeni scii on Connaught, Ont......... Ton GaSe 32 |Fell down shaft. 
over 
EMIT. Pee ena coi. South Porcupine, Ont...|Dec. 5.. 21 |Fell down stope. 
Motorman’s helper.|Le Roi Mine, B.C.......| “ —20.. 51 |Jumped off moving motor, foot caught 
throwing him down—run over. 
Labourer.) .i; .'... nobel Gates... ... 1 “<a! 42 |jCaught in skip. 
Coal Mining: 
Chain runner... ..«|/Tnywernessa Messe... ¢. JOet.00 52.) 1. ae Thrown against slope roof when boxes 
left track. 
Pet Me aioe yy ata Citi beriameras. Cs... 0.1) Se TOR Fall of rock. 
Miner scents. abet Rosedale aatany...... 2). So MOerh 1. dae, Fall of rock when examining result of 
blast too soon. 
Miner. sis... tate nieermalrAltamee rt. ib. .1) Fin, (Le: 41 |Fall of roof. 
Cager suis <in..ey ted montomsAlta.....)..; “DEI Dae 24 (Struck by descending hoist. 
DEiier hd claiiae itech Glace\ Baylies). . 6). .|) Fe O816R)9) x. eh. Fall of stone from roof. 
NEROL gs), op. comes Canmore, Alta....:.....] “ 22..| . 35 |Fall of rock. 
Miner i. coment, Montague, N.S.......... TV Ne2Seh 29 |Fell from skip. 
PLINER. .altd rb We ene Little Bras d’ OTN oe. | | i BOO ae Touched live wire in flooded mine. 
ML ier. Buen hy ees Glace Bay, ie an Us ake ats Fall of coal. 
Man er ieavel. doce. w. Wayne, Altauuiwh.. £2.. Noveit 721. 45 |Fall of roof rock fractured leg—blood- 
poisoning. 
Shooter and loader.|New Waterford, N.S....| “ 24..}........ Crushed against full box and rib. 
MARETIA. ... waked aty. Nanaimo, B.C.......... €. 0826-4 44 |Fall of rock. 
MINOT) ican est beee Nordegg, Alta.......... Dee... 54 |Fall of rock. 
MnO T ir iccescdel. Sh Sehr Sprimghul NISe.....1 Seb DOee 30 |‘‘Bump”’ caused fall of rock. 
OES Tea ee Birch GraveqiN.cie.,...|. © Boal toe Fall of coal. 
Sige. tee. Se Domunion) N.B ie. 2s.. Sah Diet, |e aii Delayed blast. 
Non-Metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 
ing: 
Foreman...........|Black. Lake, Que,..-.... Opt. 15a 45 |Electrocuted. Signal bell came in con- 
tact with blasting wires. 
Labourer...........|Woods Harbour, N.S....| “  23..}........ Buried in slide in gravel pit. 
Leamster,. .. 6 ..,0e0 Brookville, NuSiel. | 2. . INiOvS (ite ee ae Caught by slide of mud and gypsum from 
top of quarry. 
Foreman... ... ..,oi:|Black: Lakes Ques,..f0. . +. Velo 31 |Fall of roof rock. 
Mine foreman....... Thetford Mines, Que....} “  20.. 31 |Struck by falling rock. 
41 
Powdermen (2).....|Montreal, Que........... < ty. ‘ag Explosion while tamping dynamite in 
drill hole. 
42 
24 
Teamsters (4)......|Kenogami, Que......... Dec. 18.. 25{ |Buried under gravel slide. 
20 
MANUFACTU RING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
Bread deliveryman|Brantford, Ont.. aa Novia 40 /|Train struck wagon. 
Animal edible pro- 
ducts: 
Cannery worker....|Lagoon Bay, B.C......./Oct. 12.. 54 {Struck by iron when retort for cooking 
salmon exploded. 
Milk deliverer...... Lyndhurst, Ont.. Scot A i Om 15 66 |Thrown from wagon. 
Clerk with milk|Brockville, Ont.. ae eae em Fo 28 |Burned. 
company. 
Employee at dairy .|Toronto, Ont............ Nov. 29.. 23 |Crushed by elevator. 
Employee at pack- Toronto, Ont.. Pee MO" Coan 2 Ths Kalle NN Electrocuted. Touched live wire while 


ing plant. operating elevator against orders. 
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FataLt INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE LAST QUARTER oF 1923 (Continued) 


Date Age 











shop. 








Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING-Con. 
Textiles: 
Wool picker........ GuelpbeOntic es ood ee Nov. 16].. 50 |Caught in machinery. 
21 

Onerators (2)... 04): Hamilton, Onarset),.... Deck C5) ( Burned. Spark from blower believed to 
have ignited dyed cotton being spread 
in bin. 

Cardtenderm dosh iGuelphi OntaiY. of... Bae iy 16 |Caught in shafting suspended from ceiling 
while placing belt on pulley. 

Rubber goods: 
Employee of rubber|Merritton, Ont..........|Nov. 27).. 36 |Crushed under heavy weight when 
works. moving same. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
goods: 
Buy of paper! Belleville, Ont........../Oct. 15}.. 66 |Caught in shafting. 
mill. 
Employee of paper| Kapuskasing, Ont....... Nov. 13 22 |Drowned while crossing river to main 
mill. office. 
Hanrouee of paper|Iroquois Falls, Ont......}| “ 22 56 |Struck by block from pile. 
mill. 
ape OY Ge at paper|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...) “ 24]. 15 |Skull fractured (no further particulars). 
mill. 
Printer with paper|New Toronto, Ont...... Dee. 11 41 |Fell off platform. 
company. 
kon n over at paper|Iroquois Falls, Ont......| “ 11 53 |Struck by block from pile. 
mill. 
pepeter at paper|Sturgeon Falls, Ont.....}; “ 15}. 38 {Crushed by cylinder. 
mill, 
Saw and planing mills: 
WAabOULer sc. cuscyss | HraseraMills WBC’). 6h Ochs till. 65 |Caught between timber on wharf and 
: crane. 

Labourer...........| New Westminster, B.C..| “ 4} .. 39 |Crushed between rolls. 

Shingle sawyer..... Marpole, BCosicdis a: 3 “« 12)... + 48 ~=|While changing saws tooth pierced chin— 
infection. 

PAA TODA ysis. Aaa, ViChOniy Onsale Sores tea OT 66 {Struck by lath bolt which flew from 
machine. 

Employee at saw-|Blind River, Ont........ ui ae 18 |Eye penetrated by splinter which flew 

mill. back from machine. 

La boUreien«o7-24..\camonton) Alta..4. 04... Be Marare?s ets 50 |Fell off motor truck. 

Oilefasieue......%)FraseriMills), Big! . 2). Nova 21% 61 |Clothing caught in revolving shaft. 

AGAIIELON 3 oa. EA, Gogame, Ont! lok). .o. 4b. ie 23 |Kicked by a horse. 

Mit ehian diene LinoStrndaeques,wNuRei...,4.“ 1S | eee 2 3) Struck by belt which slipped from pulley. 

A ETT Seer | E Campbellton, N.B...... i ot 26 |Struck by log. Chain holding logs to- 

gether broke while hoisting. 

Block piler, musi Se ViancouverplasGr..4. 1. 2) “Ee QU the oes Struck by saw which flew from shaft. 

Labourer...........|Georgetown Mills, B.C..| “* 24). 36 |Struck by stick which caught while 

, putting belt on pulley. 
Shingle mill em-/Seymour Creek, B.C....;Dec. 5}. 48 |Crushed when tree fell on bunkhouse. 
ployee. 
weMall band o. 56+ 328, YorkiGosoNe Bis d!..38 : a ee: | 26 {Clothing caught in belting. 
Se Nilleshandesw: xh dh: Nlerrittido:@acne oh . Bek Sik 28 |Thrown onto saw when carriage moved 
forward while removing sawdust. 

Mall hand iisncl. tos a: Nancouverwi. O41). eet 4 wees). OP ay shes Caught in swing saw after trimming 
cant. 

Mill hand...... oR West Montrose, Ont..... $F LOD: 38 |Fell on saw. 

Foreman...........|Stewiacke, N.S......... “Gamo Lire. 4 .. 5 ee Clothing caught in revolving shaft. 

Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts 

Watchiman...... 0.4). Swansea, Ontis sii! ..... Octsgaty.: 65 |Burned. Benzol ignited and set fire to his 
clothing. 

Watchman... sa.ue Hamilton; Onigil@!.. Ag . ae Th. 63 |Fell off ladder. 

Mrmployee....<.< ik HamiltenpOntia’......) a Le 56 |Crushed beneath dynamo casting which 
toppled while sand was being removed 
from base. 

Workman at auto|Merritton, Ont.......... “44. 100s 47 |Struck by revolving pin and knocked 

works. from step ladder. 

WLashinisths: 5 dees Patichil} Ong. fie.) sk) Mey ie 48 |Crushed finger. 

ugpovee at foun-|Three Rivers, Que...... oh Ee 3 RRR GF Se Burned by molten metal when cauldron 

ry. upset. 

SNOB ati esteeliSydney , NiSe las), . 28. 9 BIBS. 20 |(No particulars). 

works. 
Employee at  car|Montreal, Que........... 7 LON se 39 |Struck by wood flying from circular saw. 
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Fata, INpustriaAL Accipents DurING THE Last QUARTER ofr 1923 (Continued) 































Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 
SLR A ceteBALSNE i ul a= RaW TERE CRE A ON 5° 
MANUFACTURING-Con. 
Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts Continued 
Car repairer........ Mimico; Ong7 2) po faa Oct. 19.. Struck by car. 
Employee at brass/Toronto, Ont............ Ch, ML OEE be Burned. 
works. 
Employee of steell!Montreal, Que........... ey Beh Shock after rescue from drowning. 
works. Thrown between dock and barge when 
foot caught while descending ladder, 
Car repairer........ Blaine Dake, sask..:... 0% Toe. hie Caught while putting in a clutch on 
engine. 
Carpenter.......... Kapuskasing, Ont....... Noyes. by eer Struck by light engine. 
opal at tool]/Dundas, Ont............ 4 hee Burned. 
works. 
Labotrer 34 ksudis oo Niagara Falls, Ont...... i De ae Electrocuted. 
Machinist.......... Hamilton?Onte..-)..... i Orr Crushed by machine. 
Teamster.... 0.4)... HamiltonwOntel: |)... . S209 Struck by falling jib crane boom. 
Fitter at railway|Kenora, Ont............ A Ou Struck by steel bar which flew from 
nileets ; Lt agnee Die L. ee spoke when engine moved. 
POMAIIC Ce Lee ts TV CE SIG Ne oe cee cL ees Cee gee ell against pipe. 
Railway mechanic.|Montreal, Que........... RDS Struck by bolt in belting. 
Machine runner.....| New Glasgow, N.S...... Dees Tear iven Hit by connecting rod of machine. 
Nene at stove/Preston, Ont............ HL Fell through roof. 
actory. 
Helper at pipe fac-|Ford, Ont............... “beds Fell off platform. 
tory. 
Non-ferrous metal 
products 
Marble polisher. ...|Montreal, Que........... Dec. 5 Struck by descending elevator. 
oe at nickel|Port Colborne, Ont..... 7 HEL Fell into coal bin. 
works. 
Chemical and allied 
products 
Salesman with Powassan, Ont.......... Oct. 10.. Thrown from auto. 
chemical company 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and struc- 
tures 
Carpenter.......... London, Ont............ Oct, 2.14 Fell off roof. 
Workman at bridge|Prince Albert, Sask..... me Yi Ney IN Fell from pier hold. 
Wrecker............ Hamilton? Ontigie)).... Vs ily wh ART pa Struck by falling board. 
Excavators (2)..... Quebec, Que............ a 3 Collapse of wall. 
Foreman at bridge|Brantford, Ont....... “4 baad Wap 2a ae Electrocuted. Cable broke and _ fell 
work. ; across railway feed wires. 
ci aig ah, eo es apne fae 18 | od: A ie - A ae ee I Lede me ‘fibe shaft. 
abourer !)0), nati Lamonton, Alta........ ly ‘ell from building. 
Ee As Lins, Coy, Lig rere A BT a N a j Are ane ea crossing girder. 
CCUICION Eh. ancouver, B.C le, od Th ene ell from ladder. . 
Carpenter, . 2th) }oc Port Moody, B.C....... | aeae Fell from mill. 
Workman) iy: sarly London Ont: oy) Fo. 8, Noy,212; Cement Hess slid on to workman dig- 
ging a hole. 
ass Hania A obey pepe ae LE ce “ 12° ten Hatha red floor of building. 
orkman at bridge.|Montreal, Que.......... F 13. ell from bridge. 
Eapourer: (eee: ° AsbestospQue.ii eee.) *.. 014, Struck by falling beam. 
Wrecker. wisi ese: CarzilipOntiint iy, ABB KB: een 2 under smoke stack when rope 
roke. 
Erection, Ai seamed) Fairview, N’S.. cee Fe Poth ehe Fell from _ roof. y 
Plumber?) ) bie ', Victoriaville, Que....... BM We Apel Sa ee Electrocuted when pipe touched electric 
wire. 
WELGOK Ont We an. Montreal, Que........... Pat LPOG, Slipped and fell through floor. 
Dabouseclls( (ge jlBieenaopee Col 1/1 1) een Reman de 
Lavpourern. oe we MontrealyQuaeoil., F255. ° oe Struck by arm of derrick when rope 
, snapped. 
Paperhanger........ TEorontopOnters..i.04.. ea i Fractured skull. (No further particulars). 
Employee at nicke!|Port Colborne, Ont..... ae We Fell from a scaffold. 
plant. 
Carpenter for mine.|Anyox, B.C............. Bit LS ver gun oe Fell from ladder. : 
Workman. 050s! Montreal, Que........... LBs Fell against iron crossbar in shaft. 
PME CTET Foo elels Wi, Montreal, Ques. i..)oc ss. y 20. Siok awe pre ee Apis as scaffold fell. 
Foreman...:).:..:. Toronte, Ont ee eons. ZO eee wee Fell off scaffold. 
Labourer Oo Fort William, Ont....... Ge DT A a ee: Crushed by ladder. 
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Fatat INDusTRIAL AccIDENTS DuRING THE Last QUARTER oF 1923 (Continued) 





Trade or Industry Locality Date 


ConstTrRUCTION-Con- 


cluded. 
Railway construction 
TB DOULCE fe. slaccs's Mealord,) Ontiivsicce oes: Oct. 
Labourer ails. . 2 <fc Montreal, Que.........../Dee. 
ERDOUTOT: 6. coc h. nas Foleyet, Q@nttew. 1... i 
Shipbuilding 
RES IIGter ho 6s We Ottawa, Ontailiecy, . 28 Dec. 
Miscellaneous 
construction 
Employee at road|Litchfield, N.S......... Oct. 
work. 
Contractorh, tistrs sit: St. Lazare, Quer..:..... rf 
Corporation labour-|Quebec, Que............ Nov. 
Municipal employee|Montreal, Que........... ds 
Teamister: 2... ..den Cochrane} Ont. (ld) se ef 
Foreman........... Island Falls, Ont........ ta 
Labourer 7 Island Falls, Ont........ F 
Employee at power|La Gabelle, Que........ fe 
plant. 
Workmen at sewer|Ottawa, Ont............ % 
work (2). 
Pa at power|La Gabelle, Ouest ht) He Dec. 
plant 
WOU TER. Coste ion La Gabelle, Que........ 7 
Labourer. visu. tial. Lunenburg, N.S......... ih 
Workman at power|/Campbellford, Ont...... i 
plant. 
Workman at power|La Gabelle, Que........ Ve 
plant. 
Foreman at power|Stinson, Ont............ i 
plant. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utimit1es— 
Steam Railways: 


Yard foreman...... Riviére du Loup, Que...|Oct. 
PUMPMAN: oh oles ae Aldersyde, Alta......... re 
Brakeman.......... Montreal, Que. et eh ie 
Brakeman.......... Wolseley, Sask.. 2 
Conductor. : 27...) Montreal, Que... - 
Trainman.......... Shawinigan Quarry, Que. “ 
Switchman......... PortiArthur,;Ontst)......1, 
Draxerman. feo... St. Onge, Ques) a). 5 Hy 
Foreman’ s')... feng: Ruel Ont. sens dat go): hi 
Mardman i kio.es 26 Fort William, Ont.......| “ 
Conductor cs...) : Sirdar Sa:; BCs. 14a. Nov... 
PiFremaneneus «ot 298 Winnipeg, Man.......... i 
Section labourer....|Winnipeg, Man.......... . 
Hump fider:....... Neebing, Ontyewl hi ..... sy 
Fireman.:.. 0... 2.) / Lindsay, Ontiaentl).c.. s 
Fireman... .....12348% Glenorchy, Ont iit | ae og 
Wardmanyys . ci)eu! Fort William, Ont.......] “ 
Carman, ...btediaic Swift Current, Sask.....| “ 
Brakeman.......... Belle River, Ont:....... re 
Brakergan cess c's. s JoHette, Que. eo) ets ec: + 
Sectionman......... McGuire, B:Cinid.......|Dee. 
Section foreman....|Capreol, Ont............ a 
Coalman.....s...2. NimigonsOntaned......- 
Ashpitman.......... Sherbrooke, Que........ oe 
Engineer and fire-|Ena, Ont................ e 
man (2) 

Brakeman.......... Ingersoll, Ont........... a 
Switchman......... Drumheller, Alta.......1 “ 


Age 


eefoeseerees 


eeofo ese aeons 


eoeotleoeeeecece 


os fis, av eleeye\e,6 


Ss Ce 
spe eevee es 


wow Bet) (@) 0a. /e mw 





Cause of Fatality 





Cave-in of earth. 
Struck by train. 
Struck by tree. 


Struck by flying windlass when cable 
broke. 


Explosion of dynamite caps. Was carry- 
ing detonators in pocket. 

Train struck motor truck. 

Struck by automobile. 


Suffocated. | Cave-in while widening 
gully. 

Crushed by a horse. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. ° 

Fell from dam.. 


Cave-in of sewer. 
Fell from dam. 


Fell from scaffold. 

Fell from motor truck. Artery severed. 
Bled to death. 

Struck by rock, knocked off ledge by 
hoist. 

Fell from scaffold. 


Fall. Struck by swinging door of cement 
carrier while standing on trestle. 


Fell between cars. 

Train struck speeder. 

Struck by train. 

Fell between cars. 

Struck head on car. 

Head caught between door of car and 
wheel. 

Struck and run over by box car. 

Collision in yard. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by moving engine. 

Fell from steps of moving caboose. 

Collision in yard. 

Run over by engine. 

Fell from side of ear. 

Rear end collision. 

Fearing a collision jumped from engine. 

Caught between couplings. 

Run over by train while coupling air hose. 

Head struck car on passing train. 

Caught between coupling lever and 
engine. 

Struck by train and knocked off bridge. 

Struck by shunting car. 

Burned. Gasoline explosion. 

Run over. Fell when trying to board 
moving engine. 

Head-on collision. 


Run over. Fell when trying to board 
moving train. , 
Knocked down and run over by train. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTILiTies— 
Continued 
Steam Railways-Con. 
Coal shoveller...... JAntigonish Station|Dec. 22..)/.....-. Heart failure probably due to over 
Yard, N.S. exertion. 
Car inspector. ...... Transcona, wlans...t..:.| “tb 26.. 28 |Run over while coupling cars. 
Brakeman........:. Midway {Ont . ran iD ae 38 |Collision in yard. 
Sectionman......... Fort) Williagar(Ont..)....) “6 0290.) Beam Struck by engine.. 
Tireman.. aa PorteAripar Ontief 03) SP G20 Lib. ae Crushed between cars. 
Signalman.) oil eee PortiArthun, Ont... 0... Mo a Ne 59 |Dislodging signal-strain. 
Electric Railways: 
Motorman.......... near Windsor, Ont......:|Nov. 16..]......-. Head-on collision. 
Section hand....... Toronto. Onterho.. . Gh! Dee. 32.) ot cee Struck by work car on switch. 
Water transportation: 
Deckhand:: 3)... )448 near Kingston, Ont....../Oct. 1 15 |Drowned. Fell from tug railing. 
Deckhand.......... CorhwallOnt.t.,. feu 1 18 |Crushed. Caught between freighter and 
stone coping. 
Tiabourer:..).a.).5 tAdber iGo. PNIBIC},. ak)“ 4 53 |Fell into hold of vessel. 
Ponsineer hie: Montreal, Que...........| “ 5 37 |Drowned. Was jumping from steamer to 
edge of canal. 
Sailors (2)..........;At sea (700 miles off} “ 3 -60 |Swept overboard from  water-logged 
New York.) schooner. 
Engineer and Fire-|Selkirk, Man............} “ 5 -32 |Scalded. Pipe in engine room broke when 
man (2). tugs collided. 
Oiler on steamer...|Montreal, Que.......... Nov. 6 24 |Drowned. Fellfrom boat into canalbasin. 
Cook...............|Montague Harbour, B.C.| “ Dy es ae Fell overboard from tug. 
Firemen'(3).... 20.5 elaware miversUiS JR) oo ithh. spews Explosion of boiler. 
Master of tug....... Sto tie Huis dees 8 bal OES Mie 56 |Drowned.. Fell into harbour. 
Longshoreman......|Vancouver, B.C........., “ 19 40 |Struck by log swinging into hold. 
Scowman........... Courtenay Bay, B.C....| “ 19 53 |Drowned. Attempted to swim to shore 
when boat filled with water. 
- Mate on schooner...|Ecum Secum, N.S...... £6 DD abn Bian ate Arm torn off by winch. 
ail Her em-|Port Colborne, Ont.....| “| 20. 50 |Fell into hold of boat. 
ployee. 
TRrariaaies be Ma eh wapcouvers bIGre.})..6.1 “Sw 21... 25 |Fell overboard—drowned. 
Tanitorat whart,...| Halifax; NUS. ab. OO 22. Bee Fell off wharf—drowned. 
Longshoreman......|Vancouver, B.C.........| “  23.. 45 |Crushed by swinging lumber. 
Mireman>. 0... ce.1 bahiax, GN. ee. BA Aeape) E BRRe an Pr, Washed overboard. 
Dredge employee...|Dartmouth, N.8........{ “  -25..}......-. (No particulars.) 
Deckhaud..8 . 2/6 Batialowwesin tae. sb] hes 22 |Fell into hold. 
Night watchman on|Goderich, Ont.......... a Aye 31 |Drowned. 
dredge. 
Engineer on tug...../Slocan River, B.C...... Ot eee Struck by log which jumped during jam. 
SAEIOM.), AMEE ROu eS a Sarnia, Omte eu ieee. 5: ins Pe oe 27. |Drowned. 
Coal trimmer...... Montreal, Que. si... 0. FP OD ae 25 cae ie aiiad Buried under pile of coal in 
old. 
Stevedorevs Kwa 4. Montreal, Que.......... peal mms SA We a Ae Drowned. Slipped on wharf edge. 
Wockmanee ante Finches Siding, Ont..... Dee, #3". 31 |Struck by car. 
Deckhand.......... Lunenburg NS... “4 Sw Fell over wharf—drowned. 
Sailor with oil com-|near Hamilton, Ont..... . Se ons Ot Drowned. 
pany. 
p atiees ast bs eee Me Montreal, Qauesin )). a) “| 48. 35 |Drowned while trying to rescue cook as 
tug capsized. 
Lighthouse keeper..|Georgian Bay, Ont...... eh ORR Bh Drowned. 
Watchman......... SorelQuely esas. EP EGG) seas Drowned. 
Longshoreman......|Dollarton, B.C.......... a Bee SON A a Fell overboard—drowned. 
Carpenter’s helper..| Vancouver, CON IN |) ae i 21 |While taking off hatch cover, over- 
balanced and fell into hold. 
Captain, cook, and|Pedder Bay, B.C....... “94. .|64-56-55| Drowned when tug foundered. 
fireman (38). 
Longshoreman......|Vancouver, B.C........., “27. 34 TARPS over beam and fell down bunker 
atch. 
DBapourer.... 4 tee VaneouversbiGuie. | “27. 68 |Pneumonia resulting from falling over- 
board from tug. 
Storage and local trans- 
portation: 
Laundry driver.....|Port Arthur, Ont........JOct.  4..]........ even off dock while delivering parcel 
to boat. 
Teamsteran es» le: Edmonton, Alta........ : Bi ie Laan Wagon eorech when wheels sank into 
trench. 
Teamsters. (aman Montrose, NeS.¢gel) ote: ie ae 65 |Fell under wheels while moving a boiler. 
TOTLVEr Ss fr Tae ate et @loaments, Ginter, veces et UE al Done en Thrown from wagon when horses bolted 
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Fara, InpustriaL Accipents DuriING THE Last QuARTER oF 1923 (Concluded) 





Trade or Industry 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


Storage and local trans- 


PUNO. sie a4 ccna Shawville, Ques. ..2.. 






(hauteur. see. Brockville, Ont.us)- a... ¢ 
Carterinter ve aa Riviere du Loup, Que... 
Teamsterie os. .... Wai Cs oe orate fe. 
Driver ee ae, Cypress Hills, Sask..... 


near Thetford Mines, 
Que. 
Ballantyne Pier, B.C.... 


Workimaninc ocos. 


BP POISCtYician.«. 0 a6. 
TleCtrician. os ...42 between Montmagny 
and Cap St. Ignace, 
Que. 
Employee of power|Fingal, Ont............. 
commission. 
Labourer...........|Great Falls, Man........ 
TRADE— 
Wholesale: 
Elevator operator. .| Vancouver, B.C.... 
Retail: 
Peddiet ua. -::. WT ETULO, Natta. emo ess 
Labourer...........|Selkirk, Man........ 
Employee.......... Montreal, Que...... 
SER VICE— 
Public and municipal, 
N.€.8.0 
@onstapled.s asus se Winkler; Mane. vedi ine - 
Fired. sees ss. Calgary, Alta...... 
CSOMStA DLE tits Kaine « CUene, Gaerne ais) fase. 
WIPOTIAR hea bsntst: . Montreal, Que........... 
Domestic and Per- 
sonal: 
Window cleaner.....|Toronto, Ont............ 
Kitehenman......7. Montreal, Que....... ae 
Cleaner at theatre. .|Montreal, Que........... 
Furnace man....... Montreal, Que........... 
ATT LORS «oes 'sbi- a ngs Toronto; Onte ys otc... 
MIScELLANEOUS— 
Workman)... 2) Quebec, Que............ 
Laboureryiny. 44820: Fort Clarence, N.S.... 
Labourer...........|Prince Albert, Sask..... 
Electrician......... Nicole) Que.sd es eaten: 


72882—8 








80 


62 
41 


40 


eofoesereree 


oe Oe 


43 





Cause of Fatality 





Kicked by horse. 

Burned by back fire of auto truck. 

Crushed under load of cordwood which 
upset. 

Struck by rock from blast. 

Load of lumber upset in coulee during 
blizzard. ; 


Electrocuted. Came in contact with high 
tension wire. . 

Fell from roof of pier. 

Electrocuted. Came in contact with 
transmission line. 


‘Fell from tree. 


Came in contact with high tension cable. 


Fell down shaft. 


Horse and wagon overturned in bog. 
Fell on ice tongs—infection. 
Struck by descending hoist. 


Gasoline explosion. ’ 

Riding on hose wagon when steering gear 
broke. wei 

Thrown from horse. 

Collapsed while at work. 


Fell from window. 

Scalded. Opened valve»by mistake. 
Fell backward while washing stairs. 
Fell down stairs. 

Fell down stairs. ‘ 


Caught between gasoline engine and bet. 
Fell into machine. 

Benoa while removing detonator from. 
shell. 

Fall of elevator when cable slipped from 
clasps. 


| over 21|Seized live wire while installing radio. 


fa) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN 1923 PREVIOUS TO THE 
LAST QUARTER 








‘ 

Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 

Woodsman......... Near Owen Sound, Ont.|Jan. 11.. ath le by falling tree (died Jan. 8, 

TROP POT ie rsa sche Hagensburg, B.C....... June 29.. 55 |Struck by log from pile. 

ae railway em-|Toronpo wut se).. 6... July. Tastyeien se Crushed between cars while coupling. 
ployee 

TO SPOT aii ke COMM Gam Cal secs. » i 9 40 |Projected material from blast. 

BORSEr ena stanton StitwaterB.Oos....... rh ae 35 |Struck by log falling from train. 

Machinist, with |Stratford, Ont.......... gern 4 56 |Fell on floor—hurt back. 
rail company. 

LaDOUre? AtiQueIrey UMC oswOnL wk...) 21s Struck by car. 

Car repairer at log-| Vancouver, B.C..... th eae 48 |While working under car a train load of 
ging camp. logs was switched to siding—crushed. 

Carpenters s.03 ot. Niagara Falls, Ont...... bans 6 63 |Fell from scaffold. 

Window cleaner.....|Winnipeg, Man.......... Aug, 4 ieee ea window ledge (died Oct. 21, 

Railway foreman...|Myrtle Point, B.C...... gaa ok 46 |jCrushed while coupling engine. 

Logmer imme 0.) Cowichan Lake,'B.C....| “  20.. 19 |Struck by a falling tree. 

Pret dene se ek a) St. hilomenede, For-| “ (27.4. ..78.. Was blasting rocks on a field clearing. 

tierville, Que. 

Workman at build-/Niagara Falls, Ont...... about 62 |Fell from scaffold (died Dec. 7, 1923). 
ing construction. Sept. 

Barge tower........ |St. JOR Ques i... PO ae 66 |Found dead alongside barge (No further 

particulars). 

Labourer with elec-|St. Thomas, Ont........ 6 29 |Fell off tree. 
tric commission. 

Electric railway |Montreal, Que...........} “ 18 35 |Arm crushed between couplers. 
employee. 

Employee of bridge|Montreal, Que....... Fo Tn 19 |Fell from scaffold at elevator. 
company 

Savor ee eget Montreal, Que........... Sept. 21.. 32 |Drowned 

Barker alles |Temiskaming, 2 “<  22.. .|Jover21 |Fell on shaft 

Workmans.ce 4 oii Wyatt Bay, B.C........ ) 6.. 44 aoe by falling tree uprooted by 

M another. 
GP gitce ah ey WOE a mney ae Longueuil, Que.......... TE Ora 19 |Drowned while watering horse at river. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING FOURTH QUARTER OF 
1923 


HE following table compiled from 
information furnished by the 
Department of Immigration and Col- 
onization gives some details respsct- 
ing the total number of immigrants 
into Canada during the fourth quarter 
of 1923. For purposes of comparison 
the figures for the previous quarter 
and for the corresponding quarter of 
1922 are also given. 


The table on page 199 gives the 
nationality, sex, occupation and desti- 
nation of all immigrants, who entered 


Canada during the under 
review. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA whecyae FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 192 


quarter 








Great 

: Britain | U.S.A.| Other | Totals 

Period 1923 and Coun- 

Treland tries 
October in ak eae ale 5,651] 1,854] 4,670] 12,175 
November yn cit sk aa 4,881] 1,328] 5,374] 11,583 
December anes nce 1,634; 1,084) 3,871) 6,589 
Fourth Quarter, 1923..... 12,166} 4,266) 18,915) 30,347 
Third Quarter 1923....... 29,408} 6,716) 17,257) 53,381 
Fourth Quarter 1922...... 6,184) 3,951) 38,781} 13,916 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


‘THE two legal decisions which are 

summarized below deal respectively 
with an action for damages brought by 
certain workmen on account of a disease 
contracted when at work, and an action 
for compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation law of Quebec. A note is 
also added with reference to the aban- 


donment of an appeal 1 In a case affecting 
employment agents in British Columbia. 
Elsewhere in this issue reference is made 
to a case concerning the validity of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and to an appeal against a con- 
viction for seditious libel in Nova 
Scotia. | 


Owner of Contaminated Well Liable for Illness of Workmen Drinking from It | 


Five bricklayers employed by a con- 
tractor in building a warehouse on fac- 
tory premises contracted typhoid fever. 
They brought an action against the com- 
pany owing the property claiming dam- 
ages for the injury to their health which 
they attributed to drinking water from 
a contaminated well on the company’s 
premises. 

The case was tried in the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario before a jury. A number of 
questions were submitted to the jury 
which with their answers were as 
follows: 

1. Was the water in the well. . 
at the time the plaintiffs were working 
upon the defendants’ premises impreg- 
nated with typhoid germs? <A. Yes. 

2. If so, was the condition of the well 
caused by or owing to negligence or want 
of care upon the part of the defendants? 
A. Yes. 

3. If so, in what way were the defen- 
dants negligent, or wanting in the exer- 
cise of reasonable care, in reference to 
the well? A.(a) In not having water 
oftener analysed as recommended by 
sanitary engineers and owing to insani- 
tary location of said well, especially in 
summer months; (b) in not advising fac- 
tory help and other workmen on the 
premises of the suspicious state of the 
water in said well; (c) in not digging a 
new well, as recommended by sanitary 
engineers. 

4. Was the illness of the plaintiffs 
caused by drinking water from the well? 
Ae, Yes, 

5. Motrithebatel ine the negligence of 
the defendants, if any, could the plain- 


tiffs, nevertheless, by the exercise of — 
reasonable care, have avoided the con- 
sequences of the defendants’ want of 
care? A. No. 

The jury assessed damages to each of 
the five plaintiffs. 

The Court declared in its judgment 
that if the rights and liabilities of the 
parties to these actions were governed 
by the provisions of the Public Health 
Act or the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act or if the common law re- 
lation of master and servant existed — 
between the plaintiffs and defendants, 
the plaintiffs were entitled to judgment 
for the amount found by the jury. 

It was held, however, by the Court 
that the relation of master and servant 
did not exist between the plaintiffs and 
the defendant company; that the pro- 
tection of persons working under the 
conditions and in the interest of the 
plaintiffs was not within the purview of 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act and that no right of action was con- 
ferred on the plaintiffs by the Public - 
Health Act, sections 73 and 74 of which 
were relied upon by their counsel. | 

Nevertheless, the plaintiffs were en- 
titled to recover; they were not. tres- 
passers either in being upon the land 
around the well or in drawing and using 
water from it; they were licensees or 
invitees, and with higher rights than 
mere invitees; they were lawfully upon 
the factory premises, engaged in a work 
in which their employer, and they 
through him, and the defendants had a 
common interest: they had the clearly 
implied right to avail themselves of the 
obvious facilities the property afforded 
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for carrying out the common purpose of 
the contracting parties. There was no 
drinking water upon the premises other 
than that obtained from this well. If 
the defendants did not expect and intend 
the employees of the contractor to use 
it, they should have said so. They did 
not say so, and they should at least have 
given warning on June 25, 1920, when 


these plaintiffs came to work upon the 


premises, for they had themselves been 
warned and knew of the danger two 
months before. 

By decision of the Court the parties 
were given liberty to amend their plead- 
ings and judgment was granted in each 
action for the damages assessed with 
costs. 


(Ontario—Schurr vs. Domimon Can- 
ners Limited). 


Method of Fixing Compensation under Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Law 


In an action for compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation law of 
Quebec there was a difference of opinion 
between the injured workman and his 
employer as to the basis upon which the 
capital sum for permanent partial dis- 
ability should be calculated. It was 
admitted that it should be based on an- 
nual wages of $600, and an estimate of 
60 per cent as the loss of capacity was 
agreed upon. The plaintiff was there- 
fore entitled to recover the capital of 
an annual payment of $180. The plain- 
tiff claimed that he was entitled to re- 
cover on the basis of $1,635 per $100, 
which he contended was the rate charged 
by a licensed insurance company in the 
case of a man of his age, part of this 
sum being for the cost of administra- 


tion. On behalf of the defendant em- 
ployer it was claimed that the cost of 
annuity for a person of the plaintiff’s 
age calculated at 5 per cent was $1,345 
per $100 according to the Carlisle mor- 
tuary tables. It was claimed that the 
plaintiff was entitled to this capital 
only, without provision for costs and 
administration, seeing that there was 
not to be any administration. By the 
judgment of the Superior Court it was 
held that the plaintiff’s contention was 
well founded in law and the capital to 
which the plaintiff was entitled was 
therefore calculated at $1,635 per $100, 
making $2,943 under this head. 


(Quebec — Bouchard vs. Canadian 
National Railways.) | 


Appeal against Judgment Fining Employment Agent in British Columbia Abandoned 


In the issue of the Labour Gazette 
for November, 1923, on pages 1341 and 
1342, a summary is given of an action 
taken in British Columbia against a 
private employment agent on informa- 
tion laid by the provincial Depart nent 
of Labour. The charge was based cn 
the ground that the agency was being 
operated in violation of the British Co- 
Jumbia Employment Agencies Act, 
which forbids private employment 
agencies being conducted for profit. 
The case was dismissed by the mugis- 
trate but on appeal by the Crown to 
the County Court the appeal was al- 


lowed, the court holding that it made 


no difference whether the agent was 
paid in a lump sum as a monthly sal- 
ary, or so much per head. As this was 
regarded as a test case the minimum 
fine of $10 was imposed. 

It was stated in the summary that an 
appeal had been taken in this cause, but 
from information that has since been 
received it would appear that the ap- 
peal is to be abandoned. The judgment 
of the court therefore stands. 


(British Columbia—The Crown vs. 
Dumeresq.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


N addition to the regular monthly articles 
this issue of the Lasour GAZETTE contains 
a review of industrial accidents in Canada for 
the year 1923, and various other articles on 
labour and industrial subjects. 
Reports from the Employ- 
ment: Service of Canada for 
the month of January, 1924, 
show a slight increase in the 
daily average business as compared with the 
preceding month, while maintaining approxi- 
mately the same level as during January, 1923. 

At the beginning of February the percent- 
age of unemployment among members of 
trade unions stood at 7.5 as compared with 
7.2 per cent at the beginning of January and 
7.8 per cent at the beginning of February, 
1923. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.75 at the 
beginning of February as compared with $10.78 
for January; $10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 
for February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $15.77 for 
February, 1920; $12.54 for February, 1918; and 

7.75 for February, 1914. In wholesale prices 

the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 
1913 as 100 stood at 156.6 for February as 
compared with 156.7 for January; 153.6 for 
February, 1923; 153.5 for February, 1922; 
191.1 for February, 1921; 256.9 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 238.3 for February, 1920. 


A bill to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act 


Monthly 


summary 


Bill to amend 


Ontario was mentioned in the Speech 
Workmen’s from the Throne at the 
Compensation opening of the Ontario 
Act Legislature of February 6 


among other measures to be 
introduced by the government during the 
session. A delegation consisting of thirty-four 
representatives of organized labour in Ontario 
interviewed Premier Ferguson and members 
of the provincial government on March 5 in 
reference to the proposed bill. It was under- 
stood that it would abolish the existing Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and place the ad- 

75118—14 


ministration of the act in the hands of an ad- 
ministrator, who would dispose of the bulk of 
claims under the act. The more difficult and 
problematic cases would be dealt with by a 
Board of Review, this Board to include two 
members of the present board, as well as a 
chairman, with two lawyers, one representing 
the workers and the other the employers. The 
delegates reaffirmed the position of labour in 
regard to workmen’s compensation generally, 
maintaining that it should be the exclusive 
remedy for injured workmen, that the decis- 
ions of the Board should be final, and that 
there should be at least three members of the 
Board. They recommended moreover as a 
means for eliminating complaints, that there 
should be a careful investigation into the 
efficiency of the Board’s medical staff. Premier 
Ferguson stated that the aim of the proposed 
legislation was to provide for the case of a 
worker who was dissatisfied with the Board’s 
judgment and to have it brought before a new 
tribunal. Section 60 of the act, which permits 
the reopening of a case at any time, would 
not be disturbed, he said. At the invitation 
of the Premier the labour delegates held a 
conference on the bill later in the day, Mr. S. 
Price, chairman of the Compensation Board, 
and the Honourable W. F. Nickle, Attorney- 
General, being present. Further mention of 
the proposed bill will be made in the Lasour 
GAZETTE in connection with the legislation 
of the session. 


The Quebec Workmen’s 
Quebec Compensation Commission 
commission which was appointed under - 
on workmen’s an act passed by the proy- 
compensation incial legislature at the 


second session of 1922 (chap- 
ter 38) has already held meetings at various 
industrial centres in the province, taking evi- 
dence from representatives of the workmen 
and of their employers. The public proceed- 
ings of the Commission have been somewhat 
delayed by the elevation of the chairman to 
the Bench (The appointment of Mr. Ernest 
Roy, K.C., of Quebec, as chairman of the 
Commission was noted in the Lasour Gazerre 
for October, 1923, page 1054). Mr. Justice 
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Roy recently consented to retain his position 
as chairman, serving without remuneration. 
The main recommendations of the various 
parties concerned have already been outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerre; those of the employ- 
ers’ organizations were given in the issue of 
February (page 134) and those of the organized 
workers were briefly outlined in the issue for 
January, 1924 (page 7), for December, 1923 
(page 1350), and for October, 1923 (page 1095). 
At the session held at Montreal early in 
March, Mr. J. T. Foster, president of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council, pro- 
posed on behalf of the organization that the 
provincial workmen’s compensation act should 
be remodelled in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Dominion-Provincial Com- 
mission on the Uniformity of Labour Laws 
(Lasour Gazertg, May, 1920). Mr. T. J. 
Coughlin, representing the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen offered recommendations 
on the lines of a draft bill which had been 
submitted to the Quebec Government in 1922 
by representatives of the organizations of loco- 
motive engineers, firemen, conductors and 
trainmen. This draft act would create a sys- 
tem of collective liability of employers, estab- 
lish a state fund, and extend the scope of the 
present act. Representatives of the Catholic 
and National Unions also recommended the 
enactment of an entirely new law on the lines 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of On- 
tario. On the other hand the representatives 
of the branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association opposed the proposal that the gov- 
ernment should appoint a permanent work- 
men’s compensation commission, and recom- 
mended the continuance of the existing system 
by which workmen establish their claims 
through court procedure. ‘They expressed con- 
demnation of state control generally and al- 
leged that an act such as labour desired might 
become a burden on industry, produce malin- 
gering on the part of the workers and hamper 
competition with other countries by increasing 
the cost of production. It is expected that 
the commission will present a preliminary re- 
port to the legislature during the present 
session. 

Three men who came last 
Compensation year to Canada from the 
for non-resident United Kingdom to engage 
dependants in in harvesting, afterwards re- 
Ontario maining in Canada, were 

killed during February while 
employed by the Canadian National Railways 
at Mimico, near Toronto. According to a re- 
port in The Globe (Toronto) an official of 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
stated that the dependants of these men were 
entitled to compensation under the Act. The 


standing of non-resident dependants of de- 
ceased workers is defined in section 8 of the 
Act. This section provides that such persons 
are entitled to benefits only to the extent to 
which a Canadian dependant would be entitled 
if the circumstances of the case were reversed, 
and the dependants were Canadians residing 
in the country concerned. However, an 
amendment of 1915 conferred discretionary 
powers upon the Board in dealing with such 
cases. This amendment provides that the 
Board may “ award such compensation or sum 
in lieu of compensation to any such non- 
resident dependant as may be deemed proper, 
and may pay the same out of the accident 
fund, or order it to be paid by the employer, 
as thé case may be.” 


A disagreement: arose dur- 
ing February between the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of British Columbia 
and the officials of District 
18, United Mine Workers of 
America, over the appointment of new doc- 
tors to attend the miners in the Fernie field, 
and representatives of the union later con- 
ferred with the Board on the subject in Van- 
couver. The practice of the Board in regard 
to the selection of physicians to administer 
medical aid and other treatment is gov- 
erned by section 21 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act which provides in subsection 
(7) that while the Board has the right to 
select doctors, yet as a matter of policy the 
workmen should be allowed as far as possible 
to select their own doctors. This subsection 
reads as follows:— 


Selection of 
doctors under 
workmen’s 
compensation 


Without in any way limiting the power of the Board 
under this section to supervise and provide for the 
furnishing of medical aid in every case where the 
Board is of the opinion that the exercise of such power 
is expedient, the Board shall under this section, in all 
cases where the circumstances, in the opinion of the 
Board, do not require the exercise of such power in 
order to procure prompt and efficient medical aid for 
the injured workman, permit medical aid to be ad- 
ministered, so far as the selection of a physician is 
concerned, by the physician who may be selected or 
employed by the injured workman or his employer, 
to the end that so far as possible all competent 
physicians without distinction may be employed and 
be available to injured workmen. 


Under section 63 of the Act the Board may 
appoint physicians as well as a secretary, a 
chief medical officer and other officers re- 
quired for the administration of* the act. 


The formation of fisher- 
Fisheries men’s co-operative societies 
co-operation in the province of Quebec, 
in Quebec under the provisions of an 


act passed by the provincial 
legislature in 1922, was noted in the Lasour 
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Gazette for November, 1923 (page 1184). The 
duty of encouraging the organization and ac- 
tivities of such societies was assigned to the 
new Maritime Fisheries Bureau established un- 
der the same act as a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries. 
The act authorized provincial expenditure up 
to $40,000 for a period of ten years to further 
the project of cold storage plants for fish at 
Quebec and elsewhere; to pay the expense of 
pupils, not to exceed three, to study fishing 
methods abroad; to aid in the establishment 
of canneries and other provisions for the en- 
couragement of fisheries in the province. Since 
the passing of the act, according to replies 
to questions in the legislature, the depart- 
ment has sent one of its employees to the 
University of Fisheries at Seattle, Wash., to 
study the curing and preserving of fish. The 
Government have agreed to pay up to $16,000 
during five years to meet any deficit which 
may arise from the cold storage warehouse to 
be erected in the city of Quebec by the Que- 
bec Harbour Commission at a cost of nearly 
half a million dollars. Six fishermen’s co- 
operative societies in all have been organized 
with a total membership of 228 fishermen and 
a subscribed capital of $2,320. These socie- 
ties have marketed through the central or- 
ganization 41,050 pounds of salt cod and 200 
pounds of smelt, the fishermen receiving an 
average of 5 cents a pound for salt cod, 20 
cents for No. 1 smelt and 25 cents for extra 
smelt. The amount of money expended by 
the province in organizing the societies. in- 
cluding stationery, printing and _ travelling, 
was $1,605, with $1,827 as salaries for the staff 
of the central organizations at Montreal. Any 
profits realized by the transactions of the or- 
ganization are for the benefit of the fisher- 
men. Their sccieties receive equipment and 
other commodities at less than market prices, 
the co-operative system, as the Minister ex- 
plained to the legislature. eliminating the 
middlemen’s profit. It was further stated by 
the Minister that no complaint from the 
fishermen had been received by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries indicating dissatisfaction 
with the results so far obtained, nor had there 
been any complaints from the trade in gen- 
eral as to the use of public money in com- 
petition with private concerns. 


According to an_ official 
Children’s statement in the  Legis- 
employment lative Assembly of the 
permits in province of Quebec on 
Quebec March 3, the number of 
educational certificates for 


employment issued in various centres during 
the past two years by the provincial Depart- 


ment of Labour to children under 16 years 
were as follows :— 


1922 1923 
Montrealvsro eek? <.Kk 25144 2,136 
QichcChyirca hist taesh- sees 594 453 
lathe aes Se ae 113 43 
‘ROT eCCOLVEISin cee ne. 100 80 
Sherbrooke Ata. . tes 98 84 
Chicoutimibeeerts Is... 25 30 
Stamdvacinthewmratacnsn ©. 65 25 
Mallevilel din. We koe. sen Fs 218 124 
Machwuies.. .omerrean: « tee 14 9 

Certificates are issued to children in ac- 


cordance with amendments of 1919 to the 
Quebec Industrial Establishments Act. These 
amendiuents are as follows:— 


Article 3835. It is forbidden for any employer in any 
industrial establishment, for any person carrying on 
any industry, trade or business, or practising a pro- 
fession, for any owner, tenant or manager of a theatre, 
moving-picture hall, hotel or restaurant, for any tele- 
graph company employing messengers, or in the case 
of printers or agents who distribute advertisements or 
hand bills, and for owners of department stores who 
employ boys or girls as messengers to employ any boy 
or girl less than sixteen years of age, who is unable 
to read and write fluently and easily. 

Article 3835a. It is likewise forbidden for any boy or 
girl less than sixteen years of age to sell papers or 
carry on any business in the streets or public places, 
unless able to read and write fluently and easily. 

Such various occupations may not, however, be con- 
tinued after eight o’clock in the evening. 

Article 3835b. Every boy or girl less than sixteen 
years of age, employed as aforesaid, in addition to the 
examination to which he or she may be submitted by 
the inspector, must have a certificate of study to the 
inspector’s satisfaction, and produce it whenever called 
upon so to do. 

Parents and tutors of boys and young girls must, as 
far as possible, come before the inspector to have the 
age certificates or certificates of study required by 
law, verified. 

The form of certificates of study shall be drawn up 
by the chief inspector and be uniform in all parts of 
the Province. 

Article 3835c. Boys and girls under sixteen years of 
age, enrolled as pupils of a night school, and who 
assiduously attend the classes of such school, may be 
authorized by the inspector to follow or continue their 
occupation. 


No statistics are available from the em- 
ployers, it was stated in the Legislature. re- 
garding the number of children under 16 years 
of age who were refused admission to work 
in factories as not being in possession of cer- 
tificates issued by the Provincial Department 
of Labour testifying that they are able to 
read and write easily. 


The annual report of the 
Special training Department of Education of 
in Saskatchewan Saskatchewan tor the vear 
schools 1922, recently issued, shows 

that the attendance at voca- 
tional dav schools in the province was 961, 
this number being made up of 5138 students 
in home economics, 288 in commerce and 160 
in industrial work. Vocational evening classes 
were attended by 1,815 students, the inajority 
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of whom were below the standing of the 
second year in the high school. During the 
year 1,292 schools participated in fairs, the 
pupils who exhibited numbering 30,670. 
Lectures given during the year in connection 
with the Better Farming Train (Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE, January, 1922, page 2) were attended 
by 20,347 children. An interesting feature of 
the report is the account of the School 
Hygiene Branch, which maintains a staff of 
fourteen, consisting of a director, a nurse on 
the staff of each of the provincial normal 
schools and eleven other nurses. ‘The work 
of the nurses is stated to have proved of in- 
calculable benefit to the boys and giris of the 
province, and their numbers will be increased 
when financial conditions improve. The in- 
fluence of the School Hygiene Branch on the 
attitude of the teachers to health education is 
said to have been very great. The average 
salaries paid to all classes of teachers during 
the year were lower than in 1921, the largest 
decrease being in the salaries of teachers with 


provisional certificates. 
ry 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 
First-aid tion Board of Nova Scotia 
provisions in lately issued a regulation re- 
Nova Scotia and quiring employers having 
other provinces more than fifteen workmen 

to provide and maintain in 
all factories or places of employment iirst aid 
kits or boxes containing specified supplies 
under charge of suitable persons. This regu- 
lation is intended to meet the workers’ risk 
from infection, which is responsible for a large 
proportion of payments for compensation. 
The regulation is issued under Section 15A, 
subsection (9) of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which is as follows: “Employers in 
any industries in which it is deemed proper 
may be required by the Board to maintain 
as may be directed by the Board such first-aid 
appliances and service, and such transporta- 
tion for an injured workman, as the Board 
may direct, and the Board may make such 
order or regulation respecting the same and 
how the expense thereof shall be borne as may 
be deemed just.” 

A similar provision is contained in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Bruns- 
wick. The Mines Acts of Alberta and Ontario 
require first aid facilities in the mines of these 
provinces. The Quebec Industrial Establish- 
ments Act requires that competent first-aid 
agents shall be available in large establish- 
ments. In British Columbia the Ambulance 
Act of 1915 requires the provision of first-aid 
facilities in mines, camps and industries em- 
ploying more than thirty persons. 


The opinion of several cloth- 
ing manufacturers in To- 
ronto on the subject of the 
piece work system as prac- 
tised in the industry were 
given in a recent issue of The 
Globe (Toronto). The manufacturers, it was 
stated, were not opposed to the principle oi 
piece work if the conditions in piece work 
shops could be controlled, but they objected 
to the existence of “pest shops” both as 
being an injury to the health and morals of 
the people who work in them, and also be- 
cause they create an impression in the public 
mind that bad working conditions are a gen- 
eral rule in the clothing industry. The bet- 
ter class factories, moreover, are unable to 
compete with the low prices of goods pro- 
duced at their establishments. One of the 
manufacturers interviewed by the newspaper 
stated that this unfair competition accounts 
for the closing of six or seven of. the largest 
garment factories in Toronto during the past 
five years. “ Any reasonable person knows,” 
he said, “that the manufacturer who en- 
deavours to give his employees decent work- 
ing conditions, such as good light, good air, 
good accommodation, cannot possibly produce 
an article at the same cost as his competitor 
who crowds a dozen workers into two small 
rooms behind a dirty showroom.” Conditions 
were worse, it was stated, in the women’s gar- 
ment than in the men’s clothing industry. 
One manufacturer declared that many work- 
ers who were earning $37 or more for a 44- 
hour week in his factory, working by day in 
a clean, well-ventilated room, engaged in piece 
work in the evenings in their friends’ shops, 
working until midnight, and turning out more 
coats in that time than they had produced 
during their 8-hour day. Another manufac- 
turer expressed a preference for the piece work 
plan, by which the worker received payment 
according to his ability and speed, while the 
manufacturer was freed from the strain of 
maintaining a fixed wage and enabled to sell 
his product at a lower price to the consumer. 


Piece work 
in clothing 
industry in 
Toronto 


The first two volumes of a 
compendious inquiry into 
production have _ recently 
been issued from the press 
of the International Labour Office. The second 
volume is of particular importance, as it con- 
tains statistics on production, imports, exports, 
and price movements of the chief articles of 
world commerce for the years 1913 to 1921. 
The countries represented in these statistics 
produce nearly nine-tenths of the world’s sup- 
ply of goods. Volume two contains over thir- 
teen hundred pages giving production statis- 


Inquiry into 
production 
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tics of the chief articles of commerce and ag- 
riculture. There are additional chapters fol- 
lowing the movement of textile manufacture, 
shipbuilding, and building construction in gen- 
eral. The second half of the volume deals 
with per capita output of labour, the principal 
statistics for which relate to coal production. 


A novel scheme of placing 
unemployed workers in the 
outlying districts of the 
country is being tried out in 
New Zealand. Arrangements 
have been made by the Labour Department 
in Wellington with the Post and Telegraph 
Department, by which all postmasters act as 
employment agents. It is hoped that this will 
bring the farmers into closer touch with the 
labour markets in the cities. Under this ar- 
rangement, any employer desiring the services 
of a worker may apply at the nearest post 
office and if no suitable labour is available 
in the locality, the postmaster communicates 
with the nearest office of the Labour Depart- 
ment. Similarly, workers in need of employ- 
ment communicate with the nearest postmas- 
ter, who endeavours to place him. 


At the fifth annual session 


Post offices as 
employment 
exchanges 


International of the International Labour 
Association of Conference, which met at 
Factory Geneva, Switzerland, early 
Inspectors in the winter, an organiza- 


tion was perfected which will 
be known as the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors. 

As long ago as 1919, the factory inspectors 
attending the first session of the Conference 
at Washington as delegates and advisers for 
their governments, met to exchange views 
and compare experiences in regard to their 
work. This has been continued each year at 
the annual conference, until now they have 
constituted their association on a definite 
basis, and have adopted a constitution and 
by-laws to govern the organization. 

The object of the association, as set forth 
in the constitution, is to promote the interna- 
tional exchange of information among factory 
inspectors. They have limited their member- 
ship to the representatives of any national 
association of factory inspectors, and the chief 
inspector, deputy chief inspector, chief tech- 
nical inspector and divisional inspectors in 
each country. The subject of admitting per- 
sons who are not factory inspectors shall be 
left to the executive committee. They will 
operate through the following mediums: Gen- 
eral Assembly of Members, the Executive 
Committee, and a Committee of Correspond- 
ing Members, whose duty it is to communi- 
cate to each other the problems and ideas of 
their own members, and reply to inquiries 
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from other national associations. The assem- 
bly is to be held once a year, and the mem- 
bers in each country will elect a representa- 
tive on the correspondence committee. 

It is hoped that the new association will be 
able to contribute to the development of the 
international protection of workers. 


One of the important ques- 
Joint Maritime tions discussed by the gov- 
Commission erning body of the Inter- 

national Labour Office at its 
session in January was the Report of the 
Third Session of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion, recently held in London. This Com- 
mission was definitely set up by the Genoa 
International Labour Conference in 1920, and 
it is interesting to note that at its recent 
session, in spite of the difficult economic cir- 
cumstances with which the maritime industry 
is still struggling, shipowners and seamen 
affirmed their determination to continue to 
seek in common within the Joint Maritime 
Commission such solutions as might enable 
the International Labour Organization to im- 
prove the conditions of seamen. 

The Commission recommended, in connec- 
tion with information submitted by the office 
on the measures taken or contemplated by 
various governments for the establishment of 
national seamen’s codes, that the office should 
undertake the publication of a systematic 
collection of the laws in force in the different 
countries. 

A draft for an international codification of 
the provisions relating to articles of agree- 
ment, submitted by the office, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Genoa Conference, 
was also discussed. The Commission ad- 
journed a decision on this draft until its next 
session, which it is proposed should be held 
September 16, 1924. 


Since May 1, 1923, the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium has is- 
sued decrees permitting a 
maximum working day of 
nine hours during the busy 
season in the following industries: manufac- 
ture and repair of motor cars and bicycles; 
upholstery and decoration; clothing and al- 
lied trades; food trades (confectionery and 
ices, syrups, Jams, preserved fruit, cheese, ar- 
tificial ice, brewing), flax retting in streams, 
biscuit, ginger bread, marzipan making. The 
decrees were issued under Article 5 of the 
Belgian Eight-hour Day Act of June 14; 1921. 
Generally the months in which a nine-hour 
day is permitted are specified, and a seven- 
hour day is fixed for an equivalent number 
of other specified months, making eight hours 
the average working day for the year. By 
another decree of May 22, 1923, persons em- 


Extension of 
working hour 
in Belgium 
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: 


ployed in the non-mechanical manufacture of 


firearms are permitted to work 150 hours 


overtime between April 1 and September 30 
with a maximum of 10 hours a day, and an 
equivalent reduction from October 1 to March 
31, and by decree of June 26, 1923, a ten-hour 
day is permitted in building and public works, 
surface quarrying and brick-making indus- 
tries subject to an average eight-hour day 
spread over the whole year. A decree of 
May 20, 1923, allows 50 hours overtime per 
annum on the salting and curing of fish, 100 
hours on the preparation of sardines and 200 
_hours on fruit and vegetable preserving, sub- 
ject to a maximum 12-hour day and a re- 
striction to a period from May 1 to October 
31. 

The Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade 
Federation of Unions at a meeting on 
Trade Unions January 11 adopted a reso- 
and eight-hour lution with reference to the 
day. eight-hour day which was in 

part as follows:— 


International 


The International Federation of Trade Unions of 
Amsterdam decides that it is the two-fold duty of the 
working classes of all countries to oppose with all their 
night the slightest attack on the eight-hour day, and 
immediately to demand a share in the real control and 
management of all industrial, commercial, agricultural 
and financial undertakings, with a view to the rational 
organization of maximum output and exchange in every 
country and between all countries, and to oppose 
excessive profits, prohibitive tariffs, speculation and 
profiteering ; 

The working classes should reply to the campaign of 
employers against the eight-hour day by a campaign 
for workers’ control and management. If employers 
wish to prove the sincerity of their assertions against 
the eight-hour day, they must first allow manual and 
intellectual workers the share in the control and man- 
agement of all undertakings to which they are entitled, 

and on which, if need be, they will insist. 





On March 3, the Minister of Labour of Can- 
ada tabled in the House of Commons the 
authentic text of a recommendation concern- 
ing the general principle for the organization 
of systems of inspection to secure the enforce- 
ment of the laws and regulations for the pro- 
tection of workers which was adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its Fifth 
Session in Geneva, October 22 to 29, 1923. 
In doing so, the Minister said: “The exist- 
ing laws and regulations in Canada for the 
protection of workers have:in all cases been 
adopted by the provincial authorities, and this 
recommendation has accordingly been com- 
municated officially to the respective provin- 
cial governments in conformity with the re- 
quirements of Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the analogous provisions of 
the other treaties of peace.” 


According to a recent official statement in 
the Legislature of Quebec, Canadians of 


French descent formerly resident in the United 
States returned to the province during the 
past two years in the following numbers: in 
1921-22, 2,471; in 1922-23, 1,123. No statistics 
are available as to the numbers of French- 
Canadians emigrating to the United States, 
but the Provincial Department was informed 
by its colonizing agents that very few settlers 
had emigrated to foreign countries since Janu- 
ary, 1921. 


A proposal to establish a fair wage schedule 
to govern all contracts let out by the pro- 
vincial government in connection with the 
building of an annex to the Montreal Court 
House was negatived by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Province of Quebec on Febru- 
ary 21 by a vote of 42 to 17. 


The Board of Health of the Province of 
Quebec, established under the Quebec Public 
Health Act of 1922 (Chapter 20), issued dur-. 
ing February a number of regulations to gov- 


ern dwellings in general in their relation to. 
health. 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes the following table showing the 
total number of workpeople in the industries 
and services for which statistics were avail- 
able, whose rates of wages were increased or 
reduced (so far as reported) in each of the 
years 1919-1923: 


—SSSSSSS———————SSS—————606080858585850505858555S—— 


Approximate number 
of workpeople whose | Total net amount of 
Year rates of wages were 








£ £ 
L91O sts «25h ues wOy LOO A000 buat opm irene 2432 000 F 3 Gish.c dart 
1920\.. 2a oo eee eh) Sa Seat Re 4,797,000 Drak Gites iets 
192 crt ae 80,000} 7,175,000 14,500} 6,041,000 
Ooo: apeee Semele 75,000} 7,633,000 11,000} 4,222,000: 
1928 cc itwtes dee 1,198,200} 3,027,000} 168,300} 477,700: 
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The city of Santiago, Chile, has abolished 
night work in bakeries and it is stated that 
the Bakers’ Union of that country is work- 
ing to have similar action taken in other 
countries. In Canada the only province which 
has dealt with this matter is British Columbia 
which provides that persons eighteen years of 
age or under must not be employed in bakeries 
at night (British Columbia Shops Regulation 
Act, R.S. 1911, chapter 211, section 34). 


It is reported that Switzerland, by a refer- 
endum held on February 17, has rejected a 
proposal to lengthen working hours in fae- 
tories to 54 weekly by a vote of 433,000 to 
316,000. Under a law of 1919 the working 


Increased|Decreased| Increase | Decrease... 
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week is 48 hours, but the Federal Council 
may allow an increase up to 52 hours under 
exceptional circumstances. The Federal Coun- 
cil proposed an amendment to this law author- 
izing them to extend the work week to- 54 
hours in times of serious general economic 
crisis. 


An order was issued in February under the 
provisions of the Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act of Saskatchewan changing the 
existing regulations governing the age limit 
for moving picture operators. The earlier or- 
der fixed the limit for all operators at 18 years, 
but under the revised order the Provincial 
Secretary is given power to reduce this age 
to 16 years in special cases and under con- 
ditions prescribed by him, if he is satisfied 
that such action is required to avoid hard- 
ship or public inconvenience. Another order 
enables the Provincial Secretary to require 
payment incurred in connection with the ex- 
amination of an operator or with the inspec- 
tion of a theatre or public hall where such 
examination or inspection involves a special 
journey by the inspector for the purpose. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Al- 
berta issued during February a regulation 
(No. 15) providing that “No person shall use 
or operate, or allow to be used or operated, 
any machine or other appliance unless the 


- provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act (Accident Fund) and all regulations made 
thereunder are complied with.” 


Electrical safety rules for power-houses and 
sub-stations have been issued in British Col- 
umbia in accordance with the provisions of 
the Electrical Energy Inspection Act, 1922. 


The movement for the observance of Sun- 
day as a day of rest continues to make pro- 
gress in the province of Quebec. At a pub- 
lic meeting held at Shawinigan Falls at the 
end of February representatives of the local 
companies undertook to have all unnecessary 
Sunday work stopped in future. A representa- 
tive of the Canadian Belgo Paper Company 
promised that work would cease in the com- 
pany’s shops at midnight on the following 
Saturday, and not resume until midnight on 
Sunday. Similar provisions were made on be- 
half of the other companies. 


A new organization has been incorporated in 
the province of Quebec under the title of 


the Workers’ Economic and Social Associa- 
tion, all citizens excepting members of the pro- 
fessions being eligible for membership. It is 
described as founded upon moderate prin- 
ciples and having in view the protection and 
welfare of working men. The officers are 
Messrs. H. Hamelin, president, and L. 
Gagnon, secretary, both of Montreal. 


According to returns received by the Tech- 
nical Education Branch of the Department of 
Labour, at the close of the school year 1922- 
23 there were 2,674 vocational - teachers in 
Canada engaged in training. 70,300 vocational 
students. In 1920 there were 1,423 teachers 
and 51,827 pupils, an increase of 87 per cent 
in the number of teachers during the past 
three years. 


The city council of Ottawa recently wrote 
to various municipalities in Ontario asking 
their support of certain amendments to the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act which will be sub- 
mitted to the provincial legislature in a bill 
during the present session. These amend- 
ments provide that the applicant for an allow- 
ance must have been resident in Ontario at 
the time of the death, total disability or de- 
sertion of the father of the children on whose 
behalf the allowance is to be made, and resi- 
dent in Canada for three years before the 
application, 


A commission under the Public Inquiries 
Act has been appointed in Nova Scotia to 
inquire into the causes of an accident in 
Inverness coal mine on February 7, when four 
miners lost their lives by a fall of coal, rock 
and earth. The commission is composed of 
Judge Allan McDonald, and Messrs. Alexander 
McDonald of Glace Bay and A. R. McNeill 
of Inverness. They will investigate the 
methods of mining in use in the mines of the 
Inverness Railway Company, and the system 
most suitable to be adopted, particularly 
with reference to the safety and welfare of the 
workmen, and the operation of the collieries in 
the best interests of the province and of the 
lessees of the coal areas, 


A superannuation system for provincial civil 
servants in Manitoba on the lines of the 
Ontario Act of 1920 is reported to be under 
consideration of the government of the Pro- 
vince, Existing legislation in various Cana- 
dian provinces was outlined in the last issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices 


Sous recovery from the losses recorded in 
the preceding month was indicated in 
reports from employers of labour at the be- 
ginning of February. The situation was 
slightly better than at the same date of 
last year and very much more favourable 
than at the commencement of February, 1922. 

At the beginning of February the percent- 
age of unemployment among members of 
trade unions stood at 7.5 as compared with 
7.2 per cent at the beginning of January and 
7.8 per cent at the beginning of February, 
1923. 

The offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada reported a slight increase in the 
business of the offices during the month of 
January, as compared with the preceding 
month while it was approximately the same 
as in January, 1923. 

The following is a survey of employment 
at the end of February, 1924, as reported by 
the superintendents of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada. 

The seasonal slackness in the construction 
group in the maritime provinces showed 
little betterment from the preceding period, 
no new work having been undertaken as 
yet. Optimism prevails, however, for renewed 
activities for the coming spring. Farming 
operations were not yet under way and few 
calls for workers were received. The demand 
in the logging group remained much as 
previously reported, and the camps, partic- 
ularly in northern New Brunswick, were well 
supplied with workers. The mining industry 
was quiet, while manufacturing as yet showed 
little advancement. 

In Quebec, the characteristic seasonal lull 
in employment conditions was reported. Con- 
tractions were shown in the building and con- 
struction groups, with only a few vacancies 
offered for inside workers and finishers. In 
the larger centres a number of men were 
employed casually shovelling snow after the 
recent storms. The logging camps were sup- 
plied with sufficient workers for the winter 
cut, and, apart from a few small orders, little 
demand was felt in this group. A revival in 
manufacturing industries was anticipated, 
especially in the metal trades and clothing 
industries. 

In Ontario the continuance of winter con- 
ditions retarded business and delayed the 
opening up of employment during the month. 
Building and construction activities were at 
a standstill, with a good outlook for improve- 


ment as soon as the weather permits. Casual 
employment was afforded to increasing num- 
bers of men due to the heavy storms, large 
gangs of workers for clearing railway lines 
and cutting surface drains being supplied 
without difficulty. Ice-cutting continued to 
employ large numbers of men at various 
points. Enquiries for general farm help were 
increasing in number and further expansion 
was expected with the approach of warmer 
weather. A slight curtailment of orders was 
reported in the logging group. At the end 
of February camps were well supplied with 
men, with few outstanding orders. The calls 
for tiemakers were met with difficulty, a short- 
age of experienced workers being evident. It | 
is probable that requirements in this group 
will decline slightly until the spring demand 
for river drivers. The reports indicate that 
a vast improvement may be expeeted in in- 
dustrial conditions, an increasing number of 
vacancies being afforded in the metal and 
clothing industries. The demand for women 
domestic help was very heavy with an un- 
equal supply. 

Prospects are good for employment on farms 
in Manitoba, an increasing number of inquiries 
for workers being shown. Work in all branches 
of construction both railway and building is 
of a normal nature with few permanent jobs 
open, the calls being mainly for casual and 
unskilled labourers. A steady demand for 
bushmen and loggers was shown, but due to 
the scarcity of men and the lateness of the 
season, the openings are not so easily filled. 
In the Women’s Section there is still a large 
demand for workers for city and country, a 
slight improvement being noted in the number 
of placements In permanent work. 

With the approach of spring the agricul- 
tural group in Saskatchewan is showing a slight 
expansion. Qu'etness characterized the build- 
ing and construction groups, only a few calls 
for carpenters and labourers being received. 
The continued demand for men in the logging 
group was met satisfactorily from Regina, 
Saskatoon and Prince Albert. Increasing re- 
quests for women household workers for rural 
districts formed a considerable part of the 
business of the Women’s Division. 

While little construction work was under 
way in Alberta, indications point to a fairly 
active season. In the meantime, municipal 
public works continued to provide work for 
many. A noticeable, though slight, increase 
is evident in the demand in the agricultural 
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group, with a further expansion anticipated 
for next month. Experienced loggers were 
found with difficulty to satisfy the small num- 
ber of orders received at Edmonton and 
Lethbridge. 

A slight improvement in the number of 
‘calls for farm workers was reported in British 
Columbia, the situation remaining approxi- 
mately the same. The anticipated improve- 
ment in conditions in the building and con- 
struction group is slow in coming, and, with 
the exception of a few small bridge construc- 
tion jobs and municipal relief works, little 
employment was afforded in this group. While 
logging operations continue fairly active in 
the northern sections of the province, the de- 
mand has fallen off somewhat. Difficulty is 
experienced in supplying tiemakers and saw- 
yers in some localities. The demand in the 
domestic group remains about the same, the 
orders for permanent household workers being 
considerably in excess of the supply. Day 
work and casual employment for women was 
supplied to an increasing number. 


At the beginning of Febru- 
ary considerable revival from 
the losses recorded on the 
first of January was indi- 
cated in reports from employers received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The im- 
provement repeats that shown at the same 
time of year in 1923 and 1922; the recovery 
is not quite so extensive as in the former year, 
but the losses that preceded it had not been 
so large as on February 1, 1923. The tendency 
in manufacturing was distinctly favourable; 
logging and mining also showed expansion. 
On the other hand, transportation, construc- 
tion and trade recorded curtailment of a 
seasonal nature. Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia reported increased activity, while in 
the maritime and prairie provinces employ- 
ment declined. In Ontario some 14,000 persons 
were added to the payrolls of the reporting 
firms, chiefly in the manufacturing division. 
The improvement in Quebec and British Col- 
umbia was also registered largely in factories; 
in addition, the latter recorded gains in mining. 
In the maritime provinees employment in 
iron and steel showed a decrease, partly as 
a result of a trade dispute in the allied coal- 
mining industry. Seasonal dullness in con- 
struction also affected the situation. Railway 
transportation in the prairie provinces showed 
the decline incidental to this time of year, 
indicating reaction from the heightened acti- 
vity attendant upon the movement of. grain. 
Employment in Montreal, Hamilton and Win- 
nipeg was in greater volume than at the begin- 
ning of January, while continued curtailment 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


of operations was reported in Toronto, Ottawa, 
and Vancouver. Tobacco, railway car shops, 
shipyards, rolling and forging mills and other 
iron and steel works in Montreal recorded con- 
siderable recovery, but trade, construction and 
textile works continued to show contractions. 
A large share of the decrease in Toronto was 
registered in retail stores, although the street 
railways also afforded less employment. On 
the other hand, textile, confectionery, printing 
and iron and steel plants reported increased 
activity. The largest reductions in Ottawa 
occurred in stores and in construction. Tex- 


tile, iron and steel works in Hamilton 
recorded considerable additions to staffs. 
The improvement in Winnipeg was of 
a general character; the largest increases 
were reported in textiles. Varying con- 
ditions in different industries resulted 
in a very small reduction in employ- 


ment in Vancouver. Construction and trade 
in that city were rather slacker, while manu- 
facturing as a whole showed improvement. 
Practically all branches of manufacturing re- 
ported some recovery from the contractions 
recorded early in January. The resumption of 
work in many iron and steel plants caused the 
reinstatement of nearly 9,000 workers. The 
most extensive increases within this division 
were registered in automobile and railway car 
shops and in shipyards, but nearly all branches 
shared in the revival. In textiles approx- 
imately 4,300 persons were added to the pay- 
rolls of the reporting concerns; the largest in- 
creases occurred in garment and knitting 
factories. Expansion on a somewhat smaller 
scale was indicated in sawmills, furniture, 
boot, shoe, pulp, paper, rubber, tobacco, brick, 
non-ferrous metal, meat packing and slaughter- 
ing establishments. The trend of employment 
in logging continued to’ be favourable; min- 
ing and railway construction also recorded 
substantial improvement. On the other hand, 
transportation, building and highway construc- 
tion afforded less employment than in the pre- 
ceding month, and retail stores showed con- 
siderable reductions in payroll following the 
Christmas season.’ 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1924. 


Shghtly more unemployment 


TRADE than in December was regis- 
UNION tered at the end of January 
REPporTS. - by the 1,522 unions from 


which returns were received. 
An aggregate membership of 156,272 persons 
was reported by these unions, 11,768 of whom 
were out of work, a percentage of 7.5 as com- 
pared with percentages of 7.2 at the end of 
December and with 7.8 on January 31, 1923. 
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(Unemployment as used here has reference to 
involuntary idleness due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness or as 
a direct result of strikes or lockouts are not 
considered as unemployed. As the number: of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting.) In Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan less 
work was afforded than in December. In On- 
tario the greater part of the inactivity was 
due to unemployment in the manufacturing 
industries and in the building trades. A bet- 
ter situation was shown in the remaining pro- 
vinces. In comparison with January of last 
vear all provinces except Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec and Ontario reported more employment. 
During January some improvement over De- 
cember was shown by the 425 unions in the 
manufacturing industries from which returns 
were tabulated. Bakers, garment and iron 
and steel workers were more active, but cigar 
makers, furniture, pulp and paper, textile and 
glass workers and printing tradesmen were 
not so fully engaged. Slightly less activity 
was shown in the manufacturing industries 
than in January of last year. Coal miners in 
Nova Scotia were not so busy but in Alberta 
slightly more employment was registered and 
in British Columbia no miners were reported 
idle. Reports tabulated from 179 unions in 
the building trades with a membership of 
17,938 persons showed that 26.3 per cent of 
the members were out of work as compared 
with 21.7 per cent at the end of December, 
1923. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, granite and stone cutters, 
plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, neve 
and roofers, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers and steam shovel and dredgemen all re- 
ported more idleness, but bridge and struct- 
ural iron workers, electrical workers and paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers showed some 
improvement. In comparison with the re- 
turns for January, 1923, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, granite and stone cutters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, steam shovel and 
dredgemen and plumbers and steamfitters all 
registered slightly less activity. The situa- 
tion among transportation workers was not 
quite so favourable due to lessened employ- 
ment for steam railway employees. In the 
shipping and stevedoring and street and elec- 
tric railway divisions, however, more employ- 
ment was afforded. Transportation workers 
were better employed than in January, 1923. 
Fishermen reported considerable idleness. 
Retail clerks were busier. Hotel and restau- 
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rant and theatre and stage employees were 
more active, but employment for stationary 
engineers and barbers was not so good. 


During the month of Janu- 


EMPLOYMENT ary, 1924, the offices of -the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPoRTS. ada made 31,409 references to 


employment and effected a 
total of 29,868 placements. Of these, the num- 
ber of placements in regular employment was 
15,237, of which 12,459 were of men and 2,778 
of women, and 14,631 in casual work. Appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices num- 
bered 44,618, of which 35,173 were from men 
and 9,440 from women. The number of vacan-- 
cies notified by employers to the Service was: 
26,587 for men and 6,984 for women—a total 
of 33,571. In comparison with the preceding 
month this represents an increase in the num- 
ber of vacancies and placements, mostly in 
casual work, while an increased registration of 
applications characteristic of the month was: 
shown. A report in detail of the work of the 
offices for the month of January, 1924, will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics, the 
PERMITS AND value of building permits 
ConTRACTS issued in 56 cities during 
AWARDED January, 1924, showed a de- 


cline to $4,021, 088 from 
86, 906,650 in the previous month and from 
$4,057,013 in January, 1923. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Lim- 
ited, the value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada during February, 1924, amounted to 
$21,249,000, compared with $6,538,600 in Janu- 
ary last, and $13,811,800 in February, 1923. 
Residential building accounted for 10.5 per 
cent of the February total, amounting to 
$2,217,800; busihess building amounted to 
$5,519,200, or 25.9 per cent; industrial build- 
ing to $415,000, or 2 per cent; and public 
works and utilities to $13,097,000, or 61.6 per 
cent. The activity was distributed amongst 
the groups as follows: Ontario 80.4 per cent; 
Quebec, 12.7 per cent; western provinces, 4.6 
per cent; and the. maritime provinces, 2.3 
per cent, the amounts to be spent being 
$17,083,200 in Ontario, $2,697,200 in Quebec, 
$498,000 in the maritime provinces, $731,900 
in British Columbia, and $238,700 in the 
prairie provinces. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports that the 
REpPorTS production of pig iron in 
Canada during January, 


1924, showed an advance of 7 per cent over 
the December output of 59,622 tons to 63,702 
tons, and represented a marked increase over 
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the outputs in January of the last three years. 
The output of basic pig iron was 39,388 tons; 
foundry iron amounted to 14,466 tons and 
malleable iron to 9,848 tons. There were five 
furnaces in blast at the end of January, of 
which two were at Hamilton, Ontario, two at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and one at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. Two furnaces were banked at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, during the month and 
one was blown in at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
‘There were 2,910 tons of ferro-alloys produced 
during the month. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
amounted to 41,309 tons in January as com- 
pared with 41,248 tons in December. The 
January production was 48,000 tons in 1923, 
33,000 tons in 1922, and 40,000 tons in 1921. 
The output of steel ingots amounted to 38,696 
tons, and stell castings to 2,703 tons. 3 

A report from the Department’s correspond- 
ent at Cobalt states that fourteen cars of sil- 
ver ore were shipped during February from 
the Cobalt camp, containing approximately 
975,792 pounds of ore, as compared with ten 
ears of silver ore containing 746,737 pounds 
in January. The Nipissing mine shipped 352 
bars containing 403,624.87 ounces of silver, 
and The Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 53 bars containing 53,159.72 ounces 
of silver, making a total of 405 bars contain- 
ing 456,784.59 ounces of silver shipped during 
the month of February, as compared with 211 
bars containing 212,444.52 ounces for January. 

A report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 179,246,115 feet, board 
measure, of timber was scaled in the province 
during January. The total includes Douglas 
fir, 100,656,869 feet; red cedar, 31,226,029 feet; 
spruce, 13,884,321 feet; hemlock, 20,083,196 
feet; balsam, 3,408,987 feet; yellow pine, 
1,356,144 feet; white pine, 1,288,544 feet; 
jack pine, 1,947,011 feet; larch, 3,000,935 feet; 
cotton wood, 211,237 feet; birch and cypress, 
28,402 feet; and other species, 2,654,440 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $18,328,491 in 
January, 1924, as compared with $18,765,458 
for January, 1923. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for January were given in a prelim- 
inary statement as $13,392,432 in comparison 
with $13,148,914 in January, 1923. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in January, 1924, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $66,468,060 as compared with $68,085,845 
-in January, 1923. There was an increase of 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


than foods amounting to $6,572,428. 


$4,916,225 in the value of domestic merchan- 
dise exported, which amounted to $69,575,167 
in January, 1924, as compared with $64,658,942 
in the corresponding month of the previous 
year. For the ten months ending January the 
grand total of Canadian trade was $1,641,285,- 
624 in 1924 as compared with $1,454,208,770 
in 1923. The chief imports in January, 1924. 
were fibres, textiles and textile products 
amounting to $16,956,348; iron and its pro- 
ducts amounting to $10,408,188; non-metal- 
lic minerals and products amounting to 
$10,301,177; agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts mainly foods amounting to $7,122,228; 
and agricultural and vegetable products other 
The 
chief exports during the same month were in 
the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, which amounted to 
$21,804,983, the next being wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, amounting to $18,258,274, 
followed by animals and animal products to 
the value of $10,085,683. During the ten 
months of the fiscal year ending January, 1924, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $344,348,824; ex- 
ports of wood, wood products and paper 
amounted to $226,282,086; and exports of an- 
imals and animal products to $121,603,242. 


Strikes 


Time loss due to industrial disputes reported 
to the Department during February was less 
than during January, 1924, but greater than 
during February, 1923. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 16 
disputes, involving 11,518 employees and a 
time loss of 101,968 working days, as com- 
pared with 14 strikes in January, involving 
12,793 employees and a time loss of 186,078 
working days. In February, 1923, there were 
recorded 20 disputes involving 3,950 work- 
people and a time loss of 46,030 working days. 
Three new strikes commenced during February 
with a time loss of 2,407 working days. Two 
of the strikes commencing prior to February 
and all of the strikes commencing during 
February terminated during the month. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
11 strikes involving 812 workpeople. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were little changed from 
the levels reached in January. The cost per 
week of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
an average family of five in terms of the aver- 
age retail prices in some sixty cities was $10.75 
at the beginning of February as compared 
with $10.78 for January; $10.53 for February, 
1923; $10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for 
February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.77 for February, 1920; $12.54 for 
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February, 1918; and $7.75 for February, 1914. 
Prices of fresh eggs were substantially lower 
while there were smaller declines in cooking 
eggs, lard, fresh pork, bacon, sugar and prunes. 
Advances occurred in the prices of butter, 
cheese, potatoes, evaporated apples, tea and 
coffee. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.18 for February, as compared with $21.23 
for January; $21.17 for February, 1923; $21.07 
for February, 1922; $24.85 for February, 1921; 
$26.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $24.71 for 
February, 1920; $19.80 for February, 1918; and 
$14.54 for February, 1914. Fuel averaged 
slightly lower while rents were unchanged. 
The movement of wholesale prices as in- 


dicated by the index number of the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics was very slight, the figure 
for February being 156.6 as compared with 
156.7 for January; 153.6 for February, 1923; 
153.5 for February, 1922; 191.1 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
238.3 for February, 1920; and 200.5 for Febru- 
ary, 1919. In the grouping according to the 
chief component material the Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group, the Non-Ferrous Metal group, 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals group were 


each higher while the Animals group, the Tex- 
tiles group, the Wood group and the Iron 
group were each lower. The Chemicals group 
was unchanged from the January level. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 as 100, published by — 
the Department of Labour since 1910, ad- 
vanced to 224:9 for February as compared 
with 222.7 for January; 224.3 for February, 
1923; 229.5 for February, 1922; 270.1 for 
February, 1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 343.5 for February, 1919; 263-5 for 
February, 1918; and 186.6 for February, 1914. 
The groups showing advances were grains, 
animals and meats, fruits and vegetables, 
hides, leather and boots, metals, fuel and 
lighting, paints and oils, and drugs and chem- 
icals; while the groups showing declines were 
dairy products, fish, textiles, and raw furs. 

The special index of fifty commodities 
selected from the 271 in the departmental list 
advanced slightly to 155.1 for February as 
compared with 154.4 for January; 155.2 for 
February, 1923; 148.4 for February, 1922; 
182.2 for February, 1921; 260.1 for May, 1920 
(the peak); 237.0 for February, 1920; and 
102.9 for February, 1914. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER 
ISLAND COAL MINERS 


“ae Cost of Living Commission appointed 

on January 21, 1919, to determine. every 
three months the changes in the cost of living 
for coal miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be increased or de- 
creased, has forwarded its report to the 
Department of Labour for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1923.* The Commission con- 
sisted of Mr. Matthew Gunness, representing 
the miners; Mr. Tulley Boyce, representing 
the operators, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of Labour, 
chairman. 

As in previous investigations, forms con- 
taining a list of groceries, provisions, meats, 
etc., were sent out to the merchants and 
dealers with whom the majority of the 
miners were accustomed to trade in the 
various localities. The method of com- 
puting the changes for the period under 
review was the same as used for previous 
adjustments, namely, to determine the per- 
centage of increase or decrease, as the case 
may be, of prices at the end of the quarter, 


*For previous adjustments see Lasour Gazerrs, No- 
vember, 1923. 


over the prices at the end of the preceding 
quarter, for groceries, provisions, meats, etc., 
and to add a further two-fifths of this in- 
crease (or decrease) as an equivalent to cover 
similar increase (or decrease) in clothing, etc. 

For the quarter ending December 31, 1923, 
a decrease of 5-8 per cent was ascertained 
which amounted to a decrease in wages of 
2 cents per day in the district where the base 
rate was $3.15, such decrease to become 
effective on February 1, 1924, and to apply to 
all underground, surface, clerical and office 
employees. 

Sharp increases were noted in canned salmon 
and cornmeal. Slight increases were noted in 
jam, canned peas and beans, pickles, buck- 
wheat flour, cookies, butter, tea, beef and 
mutton. Sharp decreases were noted in syrup, 
bacon and apricots. Slight decreases were 
noted in corned beef, brooms, graham flour, 
wholewheat flour, peaches and pork. No 
changes were noted in cheese, ham, milk, 
coffee, cream tartar, flavouring extracts, cur- 
rants, figs, raisins, sugar, molasses, peas, beans, 
barley, rice, sago, tapioca, canned corn and 
tomatoes, roast beef, lunch tongue, soaps,. 
vinegar, pastry flour, rolled oats, oatmeal, soda. 
biscuits, lard, prunes, matches and veal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


INE new decisions of the Canadian Rail- 
7 way Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
been received by the Department. (Sum- 
maries of earlier decisions of the Board ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerre for October, 
1923, and in previous issues.) 

Supplement No. 1 to Case No. 139 has refer- 
ence to the claim of a yardman of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Western Lines) for 
payment for a day when he was laid off. Case 
No. 181 has reference to a claim of an assist- 
ant agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) for payment of wages during 
holidays. Case No. 188 relates to a claim of 
an engineer and his fireman on the Canadian 
National Railways for mileage allowance for 
terminal service. The remaining cases con- 
cerned employees of the Canadian National 
Railways (Atlantic Region). Case No. 189 
has reference to the claim of a crew for mile- 
age for terminal service in addition to road 
mileage. Case No. 190 has reference to a 
controversy over a change made in the method 
of paying engine crews. Case No. 191 relates 
to the payment of hostlers at St. John, N.B. 
Case No. 192 has reference to the payment 
of firemen accompanying dead engines. Case 
No. 193 has reference to the method of 
payment of engine crews running suburban 
trains between Halifax and Windsor Junc- 
tion. Case No. 194 has reference to the em- 
ployment of a milk checker between Truro 
and Halifax. 


Supplement No. I to Case No. 139. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Western 
Lines, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen. 


In Case No. 139, which was dealt with by 
the Board on October 13, 1922, the Board sus- 
tained the claim of the employees to the ex- 
tent that Sunday time could not be used to 
apply against the guarantee in the yardmen’s 
schedule providing that regular yardmen held 
for an entire month are paid for not less than 
the calendar working days of the month. The 
case arose from the claim of a certain yard- 
man for payment for Saturday, December 3, 
1921, when he was laid off. The Board fur- 
ther declared that the company should desig- 
nate in the different yards whether the assign- 
ment commencing late Saturday night and 
ending Sunday morning or the assignment 
commencing late Sunday night and ending 
Monday morning was the Sunday assign- 
ment. Subsequently a difference arose as to 
whether under the Board’s award this yard- 
man should be paid for the shift commencing 


at 238.30K (1130 p.m.) on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1921. 
The decision of the Board was as follows:— 


The claim for December 8, 1921, should be dis- 
posed of, subject to the designation of the shift by the 
company as the Sunday assignment, in accordance with 
decision of the Board in Case 139. 


Case No. 181—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


An assistant agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway did not apply for or receive any 
annual holidays in 1921. Early in 1922, how- 
ever, he applied for and was granted leave of 
absence for two weeks. He then made a claim 
for pay for the two weeks he was off in 1922 
to apply as holidays covering 1921, although 
he had not complied with the fourth para- 
graph of article 25 of the  telegraphers’ 
schedule, which reads as follows:— 


Applications for vacation filed in January each year 
will be given preference in order of seniority of ap- 
plicant, and applicants will be advised in February of 
dates allotted them. January applicants will have 
preference over later applicants, and applicants after 
September 30 will not be entitled to salary compensa- 
tion if the company is unable to relieve them in that 
year. The company will, as far as practicable, re- 
lieve all applicants during the summer season, when 
so desired. 


The company contended that as this assist- 
ant agent had not complied with the above 
paragraph he forfeited his right to compen- 
sation for the 1921 holidays. He had simply 
sacrificed his holidays with pay at his own 
option, and the responsibility for this could 
not rest with the company. 

The employees contended that the fact that 
the assistant agent had failed to make written 
application for holidays in 1921 should not 
debar him from taking two weeks with pay 
in 1922. The rule does provide that appli- 
cants after September 30 will not be entitled 
to salary compensation if the company is not 
able to relieve them in that year, but it was 
further contended that the provisions with 
respect to the filing of applications for holi- 
days were to facilitate the work of the officers 
of the company in making arrangements for 
relief, and to give the telegraphers their 
choice of time to be relieved, and there was no 
language in the rule making it compulsory to 
file an application or providing a penalty of 
forfeiture of holidays with pay for failure to 
do so. 

The decision of the Board was as follows:— 


The claim of the employees is denied to the extent 
as provided in article 25, that application for holidays 
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must be made prior to September 30 in each year. In 
this case, however, the Board feels that the employee 
was entitled to holidays and would have received them 
. if they had been applied for as required by schedule, 
which he evidently failed to do through misunderstand - 
ing, and suggests that favourable consideration be 
given to the employee in this case. 


Case No. 188—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Broiher- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

An engine crew of the Canadian National 
Railways on a passenger train running out of 
St. John, N.B., were required in March, 1923, 
to report at the roundhouse fifteen minutes 
earlier. The runs of this train were 171.76 
and 138.95 miles on alternate days. The men 
claimed that an allowance for this extra time 
was made until it was cut off under the 
General Superintendent’s instructions. They 
then claimed payment for the additional 
fifteen minutes as an arbitrary allowance. 

It was contended for the Railways that 
article 3 of the schedule provided that the 
day’s work for road enginemen in passenger 
service would begin fifteen minutes before the 
time ordered for, therefore the Railway could 
order crews sufficiently in advance to permit 
of train leaving on time and not pay for such 
time as an arbitrary allowance, but use the 
same to make up a short day. 

The decision of the Board was as follows:— 

In view of the runs in question being over one hun- 


dred miles in length the claim of the employees is 
sustained. 


Case No. 189—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


At Halifax, N.S., the engine house is located 
about eight miles from the Ocean Terminals 
Passenger Station. Crews are required to be 
on duty one hour and fifteen minutes (exclu- 
sive of preparatory time which is paid as an 
arbitrary) before time train is due to leave 
the station. The crew on train No. 5, whose 
mileage is 65 miles and time on road two 
hours and twenty-five minutes, making total 
time on duty three hours and forty minutes, 
exclusive of preparatory time, contended that 
until recently engine crews were allowed com- 
pensation as an arbitrary payment for service 
. between the roundhouse and The Ocean Ter- 
minal Station. The train in question was run 
as a one-way assignment and paid for on a 
twenty miles an hour basis in addition to 
allowance for preparatory and terminal ser- 
vice time. Under instructions issued the 
crew was ordered out earlier and the mileage 
allowance for the trip was cut from 130 to 110 
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miles. They requested that the difference be 
restored and that they be reimbursed for de- 
ductions made from their earnings. 

The contention of the Railways was as 
follows: “Article 3 of the schedule provides 
that day’s work for road enginemen in passen- 
ger service will begin fifteen minutes before 
time ordered for; therefore, the Railway can 
cider crews sufficiently in advance to permit 
of an engine being on train and train leave 
on time, and not pay for such time as an 
arbitrary allowance, but may use same to 
make up a short day.” ‘ 

By decision of the Board the claim of the 
employees was denied in view of the run in 
question being less than one hundred miles 
and completed within the limit of the day’s 
work from the time of first reporting for duty. 


Case No. 190—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. | 


A controversy arose over a change in the 
method of paying engine crews of the Cana- 
dian National Railways running between 
Pictou and Oxford Junction, N.S. They had 
been paid on the single trip basis prior to 
December, 1923, but this was changed and 
assignment was made on short turn-around 
passenger service and paid according to clause 
B, article 2 of schedule. 

The contention of the Railways was that 
payment of this crew as in short turn-around 
passenger service was in accordance with 
clause B, article 2 of the schedule, as no single 
leg of the trip exceeded 80 miles. 

The employees contended that the mileage 
allowances previously paid were settled by 
conference and were also in conformity with ° 
the five-hour day regulations of the schedule 
for passenger service and should not now be 
set aside, and that the total mileage run by 
this crew before making the return trip was 
81.28 miles. In support of this contention 
reference was made to the ruling of the United 
States Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
in Case No. 1. Compensation was claimed for 
service since the change in method of payment 
was made. 

The decision of the Board was as follows:— 


The Board decides, on the evidence submitted, that 
the run in question may be properly compensated 
under the eight within ten hour rule (article 2, clause 
B, of schedule). . 


Case No. 191—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En-| 
ginemen. 


A controversy arose as to the rate of pay- 
ment of hostlers at St. John, N.B., during 
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certain periods in the winter when the coaling 
plant was shut down for repairs and the 
hostlers were required to hostle engines be- 
tween engine house and coal dump. For this 
work they were paid inside hostler’s rate, the 
same as when they handled engines between 
the engine house and coaling plant. 

The Railways contended that as defined in 
article 8 of the schedule an inside hostler is 
one employed handling engines in and around 
roundhouse, ashpit, storage or shop track, and 
in the cases in question engines were handled 
to and from coal storage tracks and the men 
were not required to handle engines between 
passenger station and roundhouse or yard, or 
on main track, which constitutes outside 
hostler’s work, as defined in the same article 
of the schedule. 

The employees stated that at different 
periods in the past year hostlers were required 
to handle engines beyond the shop track 
switches in order to get to the coal dump, 
and they had to make movements on tracks 
under the jurisdiction of yard switchmen and 
outside of shop jurisdiction. Claims were 
submitted for outside hostlers’ rate on these 
days but were declined. They contended that 
in accordance with article 8, clause A, of the 
joint schedule, they were justified in their 
claims, and they cited a number of former 
decisions of the Board in support of their 
contention. 

By decision of the Board, the claim of the 
employees was sustained. 


Case No. 192—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


On January 12, 1923, a fireman of the 
Canadian National Railways left Truro, NS., 
in charge of a dead engine for Moncton, a 
distance of 125 miles. The train in which the 
engine was handled was tied up by snow 
blockades and did not arrive at Moncton until 
January 17. The fireman was paid continuous 
time at through freight rates under article 12 
of the schedule, which reads as follows:— 

Engineers and firemen in. charge of dead engines will 
be paid minimum engineers’ and firemen’s through- 
freight rates and overtime. Overtime shall be paid for 
on the minute basis at an hourly rate of three-six- 
teenths of the daily rate from the time required to 
report for duty until booked in on roundhouse register. 
Not more than two dead engines to be handled by 
one man, and such men not to be sent off their own 
promotion district, if possible, to avoid doing so. 

Subsequently $60.28 was deducted from his 
pay as the Railway claimed that the time 
when the train was tied up should have been 
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_until engine arrives at arriving terminal. 


paid for in accordance with clause D of article 
31 of the schedule, reading as follows—: 

When engineers, firemen and helpers are tied up 
between terminals, they will be paid continuous time 
When en- 
gineers, firemen and helpers are tied up between ter- 
minals on account of the line being blockaded, they 
will be paid continuous time on live engines. If en- 
gines are dead, they will be paid 100 miles for each 
twenty-four hours so held. 


The Railways contended that the readjust- 
ment of pay which was made on the basis of 
article 31, clause D, was correct, and that 
under the circumstances of this case the pro- 
visions of article 12 did not apply. 

The employees contended that the ruling 
that the deduction of $60.28 must be made 
was in violation of article 12 of their schedule. 

By decision of the Board the claim of the 
employees was sustained. 


Case No. 193—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


A dispute arose regarding the method of 
payment of engine crews of the Canadian 
National Railways running suburban trains 
between Halifax and Windsor Junction, a dis- 
tance of 15.87 miles. 

Two round trips had been made between 
6.20 p.m. and 11.20 pm., but an additional 
round trip was provided for in a new time 
table between 1.30 p.m. and 2.50 p.m. For the 
entire service the crews were paid under 
clause B, article 2, of the schedule—short turn- 
around passenger clause—road mileage plus 
light mileage for first ten hours. 

The Railways contended that the extra 
round trip was made part of the regular as- 
signment of this crew, and payment was ac- 
cepted on this basis until recently when the 
crew was released at Halifax for two hours 
after completion of first round trip in accord- 
ance with clause B of article 2 of the schedule. 

The employees contended that the men 
should not be released from the engine when it 
was not taken from the train and a car 
inspector and machinist were jointly assigned 
to watch the engine. They alleged that the 
crew were released for the sole purpose of 
taking away from them the two hours formerly 
allowed them for service while held for the 
return trip. If this claim was not in order 
they contended that the first round trip should 
be paid for as a separate service, as they were 
cancelled after it. 

By decision of the Board the claim of the 
employees was denied. 
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Case No. 194—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Since March, 1921, a milk checker has been 
employed on two trains of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways between Truro and Halifax 
for the purpose of receiving cans of milk in 
the car, stowing them away and distributing 
empties on the return trip. The employees 
stated that the baggagemaster had been as- 
sisting in all this work until it was completed, 
and that prior to the employment of the milk 
checker the work had always been handled by 


the train crew. They contended that the 
Company should either dispense with the ser- 
vices of the checker whose place should be 
filled by a trainman, or relieve the baggage- 
man from being required to travel in the milk 
car for the purpose of assisting him. 

The Railways contended that there was no 
violation of the schedule in using a clerk ior 
this work. 

The decision cf the Board was as follows:— 

The Board decides, on the evidence submitted, that 
the service rendered by this milk clerk does not con- 


stitute a violation of the Trainmen’s Schedule. ‘The 
claim of the employees is, therefore, denied. 


_ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1924 


HE number of strikes and lock-outs in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of February, was six- 
teen, two more than in January. The time 
loss for February was greater than in 
February, 1923, being 101,968 working days as 
compared with 46,030 working days in the 
same month of the previous year. 








-| Number | Number| Time 
Date of of loss in 
disputes |employees| working 
involved days 





Hebruarys 1924.0 16 11,518 101, 968 
JANUATY PS 1OV4 As ee I 14 12,793 186,078 
3,950 46,030 





Thirteen disputes involving 10,643 work- 
people. were carried over from January. Two 
of the strikes commencing prior to February 
and three new strikes commencing during 
February terminated during the month. At 
the end of February, therefore, there were on 
record ‘eleven disputes: lumber workers, Cran- 
brook and Golden districts, B.C.; clothing 


workers, Winnipeg; printing compositors, 
Hamilton; three strikes of printing composi- 
tors at Montreal; printing compositors, 


Ottawa; printing compositors, Toronto; print- 
Ing compositors, Winnipeg; printing composi- 
tors and pressmen, Halifax, and motormen 
and conductors at Niagara Falls. 

Of the five strikes which terminated during 
the month three resulted in favour of the 
employees, while two ended in a compromise. 
One of the strikes commencing during Febru- 
ary was for increased wages, another was 
against the employment of a non-unionist, 
while the third was for the dismissal of a 
foreman. . 


The record of the Department includes 
lock-outs as well as strikes, but a lock-out, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lock-out, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving 
six or more employees and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s 
duration or less, and disputes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the 
published record, unless at least ten days time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such 
disputes is maintained in the Department and 
the figures are given in the annual review. 

The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 


LumBER WorKERS, CRANBROOK AND GOLDEN 
Districts, B.C——At the end of February 300 
lumber workers in various camps throughout 
the neighbourhood of Cranbrook and Golden 
who went out on January 2, were still on 
strike but information received later indi- 
cates the strike was declared off early in 
March. 


Coat Miners, Inverness, N.S—A strike of 
coal miners on February 14, for a change 
from contract rates to day rates and an in- 
crease in the number of men to do the work, 
involved 868 employees. The employer offered 
day rates and the assistance of two extra 
men instead of four. This was not agreed to 
by the men and they ceased work. As the 
strike was not authorized by the union, the 
district officers called off. the strike. Work 
was resumed February 19, on day rates, with 
a readjustment of the men employed on the 
work in dispute. 
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Coan Miners, Mountain Park, AttAa—A employment of a non-unionist. After being 
one-day strike occurred on February 19, when out for five days work was resumed February 
400 coal miners ceased work because a fore- 9, when the employee agreed to join the 
man struck an employee and they demanded union. 
that the offender should be dismissed. A Cuoruina Workers, Monrreat, Qur.—A 
district officer negotiated with the employers, dispute involving clothing workers in January 
the foreman was dismissed and work was was reported in the F ebruary issue of the 
resumed the following day. Lasour Gazette. Later information indicated 

Coat Miners, Nova Scoria—As mentioned that in some of the establishments work ceased 
in the February issue of the Lasour Gazerte on January 7, and that in several work was 
the dispute in connection with the renewal not resumed, as in the others, on January 31. 
of the agreement of District 26, United Mine By February 21, however, various employers 
Workers of America, was unterminated at the entered into agreements with the union in- 
end of January, but negotiations were resumed volving higher wages and changes in working 
early in February and a settlement was conditions. 
reached on the 11th, on the basis of a six per 
cent increase in wages. This settlement was 
subject to a referendum which had not been various cities, for the 44-hour week, were still 
taken at the end of the month. in progress at the end of the month involy- 

Coat Miners, Wayne, Atta—On February ing 485 employees and resulting in a time 
4, 107 coal miners went on strike against the loss of 12,125 working days. 


PRINTING TRADES IN Eicur Curmes.—The 
strikes in printing trades in job offices in 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1924 








Number Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality |employees| working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to February, 1324. 
Loacine.— . 
Lumber workers, Cranbrook and 300 7,500 |Commenced January 2, for increased wages and 


Golden district, B.C. other changes. Unterminated. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 


Coal miners, Nova Scotia....... 9,625 77,000 |Commenced January 16, against a reduction in 
wages. Settled by: negotiations February 11, 
MANUFACTURING.— wages increased six to eight per cent. 
Clothing — 
_ Clothing workers, Montreal, 206 2,261 |Commenced January 7, for recognition of union 
Que. and increased wages. Settled by negotiations, 
work resumed February 21, under union con- 
ditions. 
Clothing workers, Winnipeg, 23 575 {Commenced September 6, against a reduction in 
lan. wages. Unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing — - 
Printing compositors, Hamil- 10 250 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by 
ton, Ont. employers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Un 
‘ terminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 8 200 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
real, Que. perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 117 2,925 |Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages 
real, Que. and 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 12 300 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer re- 
real, Que. fused to negotiate a new agreement with the 
union. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Ottawa, 23 575 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, Ok 6,425 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. ; 
Printing compositors, Winni- 38 950 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
peg, Man. refusal of employers to renew agreement. Un- 
. terminated. , 
Printing compositors and press- 20 500 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with 
men, Halifax, N.S. same weekly pay. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION .— ; 
Street and electric railways — wi : 
e Motormen and conductors, 4 100 |Commenced July 2, 1922. For recognition of union. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Unterminated. ; 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1924—Concluded 
ee 








Number | Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality|employees parking Remarks 
ays 


involved 





-—-_—_———— 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during February, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 


Coal miners, Mountain Park, 400 
Alta. ( 
Coal miners (bank head men), 368 


Inverness, N.S. 


Coal miners, Wayne, Alta..... 107 


400 |Commenced February 19. Settled by negotiations, 


work resumed February 20; in favour of employ- 
ees, for dismissal of a foreman. 


1,472 'Commenced February 14, for increased wages. 


Settled by negotiations and work resumed Feb- 
ruary 19, compromise. 


535 [Commenced February 4, against the employment 


of a non-unionist. Work resumed February 9, 
man agreed to join union. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING JANUARY, 1924 


A Deets British Ministry or Lasour Gazerrp 

for February contains the following in- 
formation respecting strikes and lockouts in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland during 
January, 1924, based upon returns from em- 
ployers and employees :— 


Numper, Macnirup—e ann Duration—The 
number of trade disputes involving a stoppage 
of work, reported to the Department as be- 
ginning in January in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, was 37, as compared with 12 
in the previous month and 54 in January, 
1923. In these new disputes about 79,000 
workpeople were involved, either directly or 
indirectly (i.e. thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the disputes). 
In addition about 4,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 11 
disputes which began before January and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that month. 
The number of new and old disputes was thus 
48, involving about 83,000 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a loss during January of about 
629,000 working days. The principal new dis- 
pute was that involving about 69,000 loco- 
motive engine drivers, firemen and others on 
railways, throughout Great Britain, which was 
in progress from January 21 to January 29. 

An account of this dispute is given on 
another page of this issue. 


Causes.—Of the 37 disputes beginning in 
January, 7, directly involving 800 workpeople, 
arose out of demands for advances in wages; 
7, directly involving 60,200 workpeople, out of 
proposed reductions in wages; 12, directly 
involving 4,800 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 5, directly involving 2,200 work- 
people, on details of working arrangements; 


and 6, directly involving 1,000 workpeople, on 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons. 

Resutts.—Settlements were effected in the 
case of 19 new disputes, directly involving 
64,000 workpeople, and 5 old disputes, directly 
involving 1,000 workpeople. Of these new 
and old disputes, 7, directly involving 3,000 
workpeople, were settled in favour of the 
workpeople; 7, directly involving 1,000 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 10, 
directly involving 61,000 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of 5 disputes, di- 
rectly involving 1,000 workpeople, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The following table analyses the disputes 
in progress in January, in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, by groups of industries, and 
izdicates the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the estab- 
lishments concerned, and the approximate 


time lost during the month in all disputes in 











progress :-— 
Number of disputes} Number 
in progress of work- ni ecole ao 
in January people éf all 
Groups involved isputos 
of industries eke ee ds in ro ; ‘. 
e e isputes in 
before} in |Total] progress tien 
Jan. 1} Jan. in Jan. 
Mining and quarry- 
IANS BR eee 3 12 15 10,900 111,000 
Metal, engineering 
* and shipbuilding. 1 6 7 600 8,000 
‘Butldinoae see 3 3 6 600 13 ,000 
‘Transport....).ea ie eee 6 6 69,900 | 487,000 
Other trades....... 4 10 14 800 10,000 
Total, Jan., 1924... 11 eon 48 82,800 629,000 
oo 1. ee ee ae Sa) 1) ao a 
Total, Dec., 1923.. 12 12 24 10,300 83,000 
Total, Jan:, 1923... 17 54 71 19,000 117,000 
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STRIKES OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND DOCKERS 


IN GREAT 


BRITAIN 


WO important strikes in transportation 
trades recently took place in Great 
Britain, one involving engineers, firemen and 
cleaners of all the railways, and the other 
dockers in all the principal ports of the coun- 
try. A brief summary of these disputes is 
given below. 


Sirike of Railway Employees 


The strike of locomotive engineers, firemen 
and cleaners of the British railways, which 
began on January 20, was due to the failure 
of the executive of the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen to reach 
an agreement with the general managers of 
the railway companies with regard to wages. 
The railway companies wished to abolish the 
sliding scale based on the cost of living, main- 
taining the standard rate only, and to increase 
the mileage basis from 120 to 150 miles per 
day, according to the terms of the award of 
the National Wages Board which had been 
rejected by the union. The change would 
mean a loss of 11s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. a week for 
engineers and from 9s. to 18s. per week for 
firemen. It was estimated that about 69,000 
employees were directly involved in this dis- 
pute a number of whom belonged to the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen which had ac- 
cepted the findings of the National Wages 
Board. On January 23, the Trade Union 
General Council appointed a small committee 
to act as mediators, and through their efforts 
negotiations were resumed and a settlement 
arrived at on January 29. 

The terms of the agreement provided that 
the mileage basis should be 130 miles a day 
from the date of the decision to July, 1924. 
From the latter date, 140 miles are to equal 
one day’s pay and from January, 1925, the 
basis is to be 150 miles a day unless, in the 
interval, it is otherwise agreed. A compromise 
was also effected, in the matter of engineers 
doing part-time work in the shunting class 
and part-time in main line work. The strike 
was declared off immediately after the agree- 
ment. was reached. 


Strike of Dockers at British Ports 


On February 16 a general strike of dock 
workers took place which completely tied up 
ework at all British ports. The cause of the 
dispute was the failure of the Transport and 
General Worker’s Union to reach an agree- 
ment with the various employers of dock 
labour with reference to wages and general 
conditions of employment. There were also 
associated with this union the National 
Amalgamated Union of Labour, the United 
Order of General Labourers and the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, Motormen and 
Electricians. The employers’ organization 
concerned was The National Council of Port 
Labour Employers. The demands of the 
union were for and advance of two shillings a 
day in wages on the basic wage of 10 shil- 
lings, with corresponding alterations in piece 
rates; and a guaranteed week. The employ- 
ers offered an advance of one shilling a day 
and the restoration of piece work rates of 
June, 1923, and agreed to submit to arbitra- 
tion the question of a guaranteed week. This 
offer, was rejected and the strike was declared, 
the Ministy of Labour having failed to any 
a settlement. It was estimated that about 
100,000 dock workers out of 110,000 were in- 
volved. During the progress of the strike 
which lasted from February 16 to February 
25 the work of handling freight and lug- 
gage almost completely ceased at the ports. 
The Minister of Labour set up a Court 
of Inquiry into the strike under the Industrial 
Courts Act, and steps were taken by the Gov- 
ernment to induce the parties to the dispute 
to resume negotiations. On February 21 the 
leaders of the workers agreed to an offer of 
the employers of (1) an increase of 2 shil- 
lings a day, one shilling payable immediately 
and the second as from June 1, and (2) a 
joint inquiry in regard to the abolition of 
casual employment and the adjustment of 
other working conditions. The terms of 
settlement were accepted by vote of all the 
local branches of the union and work was 
resumed on February 26. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Agenda of 1925 International Labour 
Conference 


i view of the fact that a large number of 

countries are proceeding to revise their 
legislation on social insurance, it has been: 
decided to include on the Agenda for the 1925 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence the discussion of a report on the general 
principles for social insurance, and as a second 
subject the special question of industrial acci- 
dents. The latter item will probably result 
in the adoption of a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation dealing with workmen’s 
compensation. 


Governing Body of the International 


Labour Office 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 21st Session at Geneva 
on January 29-31. The Honourable James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour of Canada, who 
is one of the twelve Government representa- 
tives on the Governing Body, was unable to 
attend on this occasion and was represented 
by Mr. Philippe Roy, Commissioner General 
of Canada in Paris. A report was received 
from the Director on the general work of the 
International Labour Office during the last 
few months, and the Governing Body pro- 
ceeded to an exchange of views on the pro- 
gress of ratifications of the Draft Conventions 
which have been adopted at the successive 
annual sessions of the International Labour 
Conference since 1919. It was reported that 
92 formal ratifications of Conventions had 
been registered from the various States. The 
representative of the Polish Government in- 
formed the meeting of the recent ratification 
by his country of thirteen Conventions. The 
representative of the Italian Government an- 
nounced the impending ratification by Italy 
of all the Conventions which have been 
adopted at the several sessions of the Con- 
ference, with the exception of the Eight-Hour 
Convention, which is at present before the 
Italian Parliament. 

The meeting was unanimous in inviting the 
Director to obtain ratification of the various 
Conventions and a resolution was adopted 
instructing him to draw special attention to 
them by means of suitable publications ex- 
plaining the reasons which led to their adop- 
tion, and the dissemination of all available 
information as to experience already gained 
in the application of these Conventions. 

The representative of the French employers 
at the Governing Body meeting, while asso- 
ciating himself with the proposed action in 
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. favour of ratification in general, pointed out 


that as a matter of fact the eight-hour day 
had been abandoned in Germany, and the 
reason adduced to justify the prolongation of 
the working day was the necessity of increas- 
ing production in order to meet the payment 
of reparations. It seemed to him to be diffi- 
cult to forbid the German people to work one 
or two extra hours, since this additional effort 
would enable Germany to fulfil her obliga- 
tions. 

The German employers’ representative 
intimated that in his opinion, in order to meet 
her engagements, Germany must first econo- 
mize and next work harder, and that the 
extension of hours of work had no other 
object than the payment of reparations. 
Moreover, according to the views of German 
employers, the question was only one of a 
temporary measure which was made necessary 
by exceptional circumstances and ought to end 
when they ended. : 

The representative of the German Govern- 
ment expressed the view that there was a close 
connection between the payment of repara- 
tions and the need for prolonging the working 
day. Germany, he said, had only one means 
of ensuring her reconstruction and freedom— 
she must work harder. The extension of the 
working day was not, perhaps, the only method 
of increasing production: the German Gov- 
ernment while recognizing the necessity of 
authorizing additional hours had taken care 
to preserve intact, in the recent order on 
hours of labour, the principle of the eight- 
hour day. When Germany had regained her 
economic equilibrium, she would revert to 
normal conditions with regard to hours of 
work. 

The German workers’ delegate asserted that 
the German workers were as much as or more 
than anybody willing to pay reparations, but, 
he added, they could not agree to any at- 
tempt to place the whole burden of repara- 
tions on the shoulders of the German workers. 
If production must be increased there were 
other means more effectual for the purpose 
than the lengthening of hours of work. 

The French workers’ representative declared 
that it was not possible for the Governing 
Body to endorse the doctrine of the French 
and German employers’ representatives and 
to recognize the right of any one nation to 
stand outside the general rule governing hours 
of labour. The question of reparations was 
a question of great concern to every French- 
man, to whatever social class he belonged. 
The French working classes had supported 
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with all their power every effort which might 
head to a solution of the reparations problem 
and the re-establishment of peace in Europe. 
But they were opposed to any binding up 
of the payment of reparations with the ex- 
tension of hours of work in Germany. They 
were the more opposed to it because they 
‘believed that the prolongation of hours of 
labour did not imply an increase in produc- 
tion; far from it. In the circumstances’ of 
to-day the contrary would be the truth. The 
task of the International Labour Office was 
plain; it was to expedite, with all its energies, 
the ratification of the Washington Hours 
Convention. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the British Ministry of Labour, 
who is the representative of the new British 
Government, on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, stated that ex- 
perience in Great Britain had proved that 
long hours of work had not increased pro- 
duction. For this reason she could not in any 
way associate herself with the idea that the 
extension of hours of labour and the payment 
of reparations were inseparable questions. 


The next Session of the Governing Body. 
will be held in Geneva on April 8. Honour- 
able James Murdock, Minister of Labour, who 
is a member of the Governing Body, has found 
that he will be unable to attend on this 
occasion, and Mr. Philippe Roy, Commission- 
er-General of Canada in Paris, has been ap- 
pointed by Order in Council as substitute. 


Amendment of Peace Treaty 


At the 1922 Session of the International 
Labour Conference, a resolution was adopted 
proposing an amendment to Article 393 of the 
Treaty of Versailles to provide for an increase 
in the membership of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to 32 persons, 
as follows:—16 representing government, 8 
representing employers, 8 representing work- 
ers. This amendment has since been ratified 
by Roumania and a Protocol accepting the 
proposal has also been signed on behalf of the 
following States:—Australia, Canada, China, 
Cuba, France, Great Britain, India, New Zeal- 
and, Norway, Poland, Siam, South Africa. 
Ratification has been recommended to Parlia- 
ment by:—Austria, Netherlands, Switzerland. 





MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA: AND ONTARIO 


Nova Scotia Act of 1920 to Become Effective 
on May 1, 1924 


gi Nee Minimum Wage for Women Act 
passed by the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia in 1920 (Chapter 11) contained the 
proviso that it was to “come into force on, 
from and after and not before such day as 
the Governor in Council orders and declares 
by proclamation.” 

A proclamation was issued on February 11, 
1924, fixing the first day of May, 1924, as the 
date on which the Act will come into force. 

The provisions of the Minimum Wage for 
Women Act were outlined in the Lazour 
GazzuTTe for September, 1920, in the course of 
a summary of the labour enactments of that 
year. It will be recalled that the Nova Scotia 


Act applies only to factories and shops. Fac- 


tories are defined as in the Factories Act, 
while a shop is defined as “any retail, auction, 
or wholesale shop, store, booth, stall, or ware- 
house in which assistants are employed for 
hire.” The Governor in Council is author- 
ized to appoint a Minimum Wage Board con- 
sisting (as in Ontario, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan), of five members, including two 
women. The members of this Board will re- 
ceive remuneration according to a scale fixed 


by the Governor in Council. They will have 
authority, first, “to ascertain and declare what 
wages are adequate to furnish the necessary 
cost of living to employees,’ and, where not 
inconsistent with the Factories Act or the 
Act “Of the Closing of Shops and the Hours 
of Labour therein for Children and Young 
Persons” (Revised Statutes of 1900, Chapter 
124*) to ascertain and declare also what was 
reasonable hours and proper sanitary condi- 
tions and requirements for those employed in 
factories and shops; and secondly, to estab- 
lish standards of minimum wages and of hcurs 
of employment for such employees. The 
Board is clothed with the full authority of a 
Commission under the Public Inquiries Aci, 
with power to summon witnesses, issue war- 
rants, ete. 

Employers are required by the Act to 
keep registers of the names, addresses, and 
actual earnings of all their employees, and to 
permit any member or representative of the 
Board to inspect these registers. Special 
minimum rates may be fixed for defective 
workers and for apprentices in occupations 
for which minimum wages have been fixed, 


*This Act was incorporated with the Children’s 
Protection Act (Statutes of 1917, Chapter 2, Sections 
67-68). 
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and the Board may issue special licenses, good 
for a specified period, to these classes to work 
for wages below the regular rate. Employees 
are protected against dismissal or intimida- 
tion by their employees for their share in any 
inquiry by the Board. Employers paying 
wages below the minimum rate are subject, 
in respect to each employee so underpaid, to 
a fine from $25 to $100, and the employee, 
moreover, may recover the amount by which 
her actual wages were short of the minimum 
rate for her class, notwithstanding any agree- 
ment she may have entered into to work 
for less wages. 

The Act applies only to the cities and in- 
corporated towns of Nova Scotia, but the area 
of application may be extended at any time 
by the Governor in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Board. 


Minimum Wages in Ontario 


Order Governing Work in Laundries, etc.— 
The Minimum Wage Board of Ontario re- 
cently reissued, with some changes, the exist- 
ing order governing female employees in 
laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and 
dye-works in the province, the new order to 
take effect on March 1, 1924. The original 
orders governing this group, the earliest orders 
issued by the Board after their appointment. 
near the close of the year 1920, were outlined 
in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1921 (page 
589), and in the summary of various orders 
which was given in the issue of September of 
the same year (page 1156). 

Following the practice of the Board the 
amount of the minimum wage varies slightly 
in different parts of the Province, Toronto as 
the centre of densest population having the 
highest rate, followed by other cities, and by 
the rest of the province excluding such cen- 
tres. The new order governing workers in 
laundries, etc., makes some changes in this 
population basis. Toronto remains in a class 
by itself, but in the cities of the second class 
are now included all those having a popula- 
tion of 30,000 or over, instead of only those 
with 50,000 or over. A larger number of em- 
ployees therefore have the benefit of a higher 
minimum rate than formerly, being moved 
from the third to the second class. The third 
class, which has the lowest minimum, includes 
the rest of the province. 

Apart from the change just mentioned, the 
minimum wage for skilled adults remains un- 
altered, being $12 a week for Toronto, the 


same amount for other cities of over 30.000 
population, and $11 for the rest of the Prov- 
ince. The minimum rates for experienced 
adults and for young girls also remain as be- 
fore. A change, however, is made in the pro- 
portion of inexperienced to experienced work- 
ers which is allowed in any establishment. 
This proportion was formerly 25 per cent for 
inexperienced adults and the same for minors, 
but, under the new order the total number of 
inexperienced adults and minors combined 
must not exceed 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees. 

The work period for which these minimum 
wages are to be paid must not be less than 44 
or more than 50 hours a week. Work in ex- 
cess of 50 hours is to be counted as overtime 
and paid for that not less than the minimum 
wage rates, reckoned on the basis of a 50-hour 
week. (The earlier order required that over- 
time be reckoned on the basis of a week of 
48 hours.) On the other hand work for less 
than 44 hours a week may be counted as 
“short time,” and paid for at not less than 
the minimum rates reckoned proportionately 
to the regular weekly work period in the es« 
tablishment concerned. (The earlier order 
fixed 40 hours as the limit for “regular” em: 
ployment.) 

The new order raises the maximum charge 
which may be made for board and lodging, 
making a distinction between the amounts 
which may be charged for these services in 
cities and in country districts. Formerly the 
charge for lodging was limited (except in 
Toronto) to $1.50 per week, but in cities of 
more than 30,000 a charge of $2 may now be 
made; similarly the maximum charge allowed 
to be made for board is raised from $4.50 to 
$5 in the urban centres, remaining at the 
smaller figure in the rest of the Province. The 
charge for single meals must not anywhere 
exceed 25 cents, the same limit as formerly 
fixed. No deduction below the minimum 
wage line for absence may exceed the value 
of the time lost reckoned in proportion to the 
normal working hours in vogue in the estab- 
lishment concerned. 


Other new orders. The Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board has recently held public hearings 
in connection with proposed orders to govern 
the paper trades (including bookbinding, print- 
ing, etc.) in Toronto, and places of amusement 
outside Toronto. These orders, when issued, 
will be given in a future issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Report from Dominion Bureau of Siatistics on (a) Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
and Allied Industries, 1922, and (6b) The Hosiery and Knit Goods Indusiry, 1921 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued reports on the slaughter- 
ing and meat packing industries in Canada 
for the calendar year 1922 and the hosiery 
and knit goods industry, 1921. Previous re- 
ports in this series relating to various indus- 
tries were outlined in the Lasour Gazerte for 
January, 1924, and previous issues. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing and Allied 
Indusiries 


According to the report slaughtering and 
meat packing is one of the principal industries 
in Canada. In 1920 it led the industries in 
value of production, and in 1919 was second 
on the list. Cured meats and other manu- 
factured products constitute the larger part 
of the value of output, these products repre- 
senting 65 per cent of the total value in 1919; 
61 per cent in 1920; 60 per cent in 1921 and 
62 per cent in 1922. 

In 1922 there were 83 slaughtering and meat 
packing establishments in operation. Of these 
27 were in Ontario, 22 in Quebec, 14 in the 
maritime provinces, 8 in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, 7 in Manitoba and 5 in British 
Columbia. In 1921 there were 84 establish- 
ments operating and in 1920 there were 86. 
The total value of production in .1922 was 
$143,414,693 compared with $153,136,889 in 
1921 and $240,544,618 in 1920. Average prices 
of all fresh meats were lower than in 1921. 
The capital investment of the industry at the 
end of 1922 represented a total value of 
$56,710,481 distributed as follows: $34,584,160 
in Ontario, $8,112,150 in Quebec, $6,302,950 in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, $4,540,162 in 
Manitoba, $2,605,515 in British Columbia and 
$565,544 in the maritime provinces. The num- 
ber of persons employed in the industry in 
1922 was 9,800, comprising 8,857 male and 924 
female employees. Of these 2,595 were 
salaried employees, 7,186 were wage-earners 
and 19 were outside piece-workers. There 
were 5,232 employees engaged in Ontario, 
1,849 in Quebec, 1,075 in Manitoba, 1,190 in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, 335 in British 
Columbia and 119 in the maritime provinces. 
The total amount paid jn salaries and wages 
during the year was $12,366,896, of which 
$7,782,241 was paid to wage-earners and 
$4,569,184 to salaried employees. The amount 
paid to outside piece-workers was $15,471. 
Of the total amount paid in salaries and wages 
$6,806,821, or over half the total amount, was 


paid to workers in Ontario, $2,037,521 to work- 
ers in Quebec, $1,632,158 to workers in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, $1,253,823 to workers 
in Manitoba, $522,108 to workers in British 
Columbia, and $114,465 to workers in the 
maritime provinces. The statistics of wage- 
earners by months shows 7,129 persons em- 
ployed in January and decreased numbers for 
the three following months. From May to 
November there was a steady increase in em- 
ployment from 6,769 in May to 8,235 in 
November when the maximum for the year 
was reached. In December there were 8,080 
persons employed. The total cost of animals 
slaughtered and materials used was $115,154,525 
as compared with a total of $113,389,835 in 
1921. 

Factories whose chief or only product was 
sausage or sausage casings numbered 30, com- 
prising 14 in Ontario, 11 in Quebec, 3 in 
Manitoba and 2 in British Columbia. The 
total value of the products of these industries 
was $1,188,983, and of this amount products 
to a value of $557,393 were produced in 
Quebec. The total cost of materials used was 
$715,878, and the amount of capital invested 
$673,421 including $352,670 in Quebec, $265,120 
in Ontario and $55,631 in the other two prov- 
inces. There were. 214 persons employed in 
the industry, Quebec having 103 of these 
workers and Ontario 92. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $273,539, $138,424 being the 
sum paid in Quebec, $113,509 in Ontario and 
$21,606 to the 19 workers in Manitoba and 
British Columbia. 

There were seven establishments whose 
chief and only products were animal oils and 
fats, five of these were in Ontario, one in 
Manitoba and one in Quebec. The capital 
invested was $202,251, the number of em- 
ployees 42, salaries and wages $44,256, cost 
of materials used $153,862, and value of pro- 
ducts $326,973. 


Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry, 1921 


The number of individual plants reporting 
to the Bureau as producing hosiery and knit 
goods in the year 1921 was 127. The province 
of Ontario led with 70 per cent (or 88) of 
the operating plants and 80 per cent of the 
total value of production, Quebec being 
second with 18 per cent (or 23) of the plants 
and 12.5 per cent of the production. There 
were 4 plants in each of the provinces of 
British Columbia and Manitoba, 3 in Nova 
Scotia and 3 in Alberta, and one in each of 
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the provinces of New Brunswick and Saskat- 
chewan. The total value of production was 
$36,689,534; the cost of materials used 
$18,960,491, the capital invested, $37,906,361; 
employees on salaries 976 (660 male and 316 
female) whose earnings were $1,839,381; em- 
ployees on wages, 9,471 (2,785 male and 6,686 
female) earning $6,559,892; and outside piece- 
workers, 485, (4 male and 481 female) earning 
$54,789. The total number receiving $20 or 
less per week was 1,769 males and 8,070 
females whilst those receiving more than $20 
per week numbered 1,503 males and 420 


females. Of the number receiving weekly 
wages, 114 males and 399 females were under 
16 years of age and 3,128 males and 8,091 
females were over 16 years of age. In Ontario 
there were employed 486 males and -265 
females on salaries whose earnings totalled 
$1,454,574 and 2,164 males and 5,674 females 
on wages whose earnings totalled $5,360,719. 
The total number of employees in the in- 
dustry in 1921 was 10,932 which was a de- 
crease of 3,180 as compared with the previous 
year, and salaries and wages amounted to 
$8,454,062, showing a decrease of $1,941,460. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED WORKERS IN UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL Conference on the voca- 

tional rehabilitation of disabled civilian 
workers was held at Washington, D.C., on 
February 4 to 8. Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director 
of the Employment Service of Canada, repre- 
sented the Department of Labour at the con- 
ference. 

In 1920, the United States Government 
passed an act establishing the principle of 
' federal aid to state governments in respect 
of expenditures incurred by the latter in con- 
nection with the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme of refitting permanently disabled 
workers so that they might be restored to full 
economic independence. The appropriations 
made were, for the first year, $750,000 and 
for each of the three subsequent federal fiscal 
years ending with June, 1924, $1,000,000. In 
addition, an annual appropriation of $75,000 
was made for the purpose of administering 
the act. The passing of such legislation carries 
with it the recognition on the part of the 
federal government of joint responsibility with 
the state governments for vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled civilian workers. No pro- 
vision, however, was made in the act for the 
federal government itself undertaking any part 
of this work, the state governments being re- 
garded as the direct authority. 

The allotment of the federal appropriation 
is based on state population, and not upon 
expenditures incurred by the state, as is the 
case between the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments in Canada under the terms of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. A con- 
dition imposed by the federal act is that, for 
each dollar received by each state government 
from the appropriation provided, at least an 
equal amount must be spent by the state gov- 
ernment. Thirty-six of the forty-eight states 
of the Union have entered into agreement 
with the federal government under this scheme. 


In the course of an address delivered to the 
conference, Dr. R. M. Little, Director of Re- 
habilitation. State of New York, stated that 
during the federal fiscal year ended June 30, 
1923, 4,530 handicapped civilians had been 
restored to a state of economic independence 
through being fitted for and placed in em- 
ployment at which they could earn their own 
living. This work was accomplished at a cost 
of slightly over $1,100,000, the cost per capita 
being approximately $253. It is estimated 
that in the United States 180,000 persons suffer 
every year from public and industrial acci- 
dents which impose permanent physical disa- 
bilities, and that the number of those suffer- 
ing such disabilities as a result of diseases 
or congenital defects brings the total of an- 
nual disabilities to 225,000. It is further 
estimated that about one-half of this number 
is handicapped vocationally by reason of their 
disabilities. 

Dr. H. W. Orr, of Lincoln, Nebraska, a 
surgeon who has specialized in physical recon- 
struction, stated that about fifty per cent of 
the disabled workers were permanently re- 
habilitated when rehabilitation depended upon 
the efforts of the disabled person, his family, 
social workers, the doctor, or friends, but that 
eighty-five per cent were capable of per- 
manent rehabilitation after proper orthopedic, 
reconstruction, surgical, or hospital service had 
been rendered. The annual report of the 
Civilian Rehabilitation Division of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, cover- 
ing the fiscal year 1922-23, states: “Experi- 
ence under this act, during the brief period 
elapsed since its passage, has demonstrated 
conclusively that in a great majority of cases 
vocational handicaps can be completely over- 
come and the wage-earning capacity of the 
disabled person completely restored.” The 
Honourable James J. Davis, United States 
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Secretary of Labour, declared himself strongly 
in favour of the continued participation by 
the federal government in the work of civilian 
rehabilitation. 

When the training or re-training of dis- 
abled workers for employment is necessary, 
it is provided, through the schools, industrial 
or commercial establishments or private tw- 
tion. Dr. Herman Schneider, Dean of the 
College of Engineering and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio, stated that re- 
training was frequently very easily accom~ 
plished where the injury was only of a physi- 
cal character and that many re-trained work- 
ers earned more money at their new employ- 


ment than in the work in which they had 
been orig’nally engaged. This, of course, was 
due to the greater care that had been ex- 
ercised to fit the re-trained worker for employ- 
ment for which he was naturally more suited. 

It was estimated that the average age at 
which accidents occur, resulting in vocational 
disability, was thirty-two years. It was 
claimed that the rehabilitation work carried 
on in the United States had demonstrated 
that the least costly method of dealing with 
such cases is to make an investment of money 
and service on behalf of the unfortunate in- 
jured, for the purpose of enabling him to 
again become self-supporting. 


NOTES RELATIVE TO LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


a see following international labour organ- 
izations, all of which have local branches 
in Canada, will hold their respective con- 
ventions in the localities specified during the 
month of May, 1924: 


International Fur Workers’ 
Chicago, Ill., on May 5. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
at New York, N.Y., in May. 

American Federation of Musicians, at 
Colorado Springs, Col., on May 12 to 17. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 12 to 24. 

Switchmens’ Union of North America, at 
Denver, Col., in May. 


Union, at 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators, from May 26 to 31. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, at Boston, Mass., on May 5. 


According to reports received in the de- 
partment from most of the labour organiza- 
tions operating in Canada, the sum of $9,- 
651,140 was paid during 1923 as death 
benefits. For the same period $1,150,937 was 
expended on account of sickness and $8,243,- 
201 was disbursed as strike benefits. 


In accordance with the approval of its 1923 
convention, the American Federation of 
Labour has established a Legal Information 
Bureau, the purpose of which is to act as a 
central agency for the collecting and collating 
of legal decisions and decrees (particularly 


as such affect labour organizations) and to 
disseminate the same to all affiliated bodies 
for their better guidance and protection. The 
first work of the new bureau, which is under 
the direction of Mr. Matthew Woll, seventh 
vice-president of the Federation, was the is- 
suance of a bulletin which deals with recent 
legal decisions, treating of contempt of court, 
picketing and other subjects of importance to 
trade unionists. 


By a referendum vote of the membership 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, it was decided by a_ substantial 
majority that the organization should estab- 
lish a home for aged members and also an 
old age pension. The first step toward the 
achievement of the former objective wag the 
purchase, recently, of a tract of fruit land, 
consisting of 1,684 acres at a cost of $632,393. 
This large tract is located nead Lakeland, 
Florida. 


According to the labour press, a damage 
suit for $4,620,525 has been entered in the 
Philadelphia courts against the American 
Federation of Labour and its affiliates by 
Harry S. Jeffery, formerly chairman of the 
advisory board of the railway employees of 
Philadelphia and district during the period 
of government control of the railways. In 
the suit, the plaintiff charges that the labour 
organizations have been engaged in a con- 
spiracy during the last four years to effect 
his social and financial ruin because of his 
refusal to use his influence to bring about a 
nation-wide strike after the government had 
returned the railroads to private control. 
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CONVENTION OF UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


HE twenty-ninth consecutive and sixth 
biennial convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America was held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., from January 22 to February 2 with 
over 1,800 delegates present representing a 
membership of about a half million. The 
president Mr. John L. Lewis was in the chair. 
The secretary-treasurer’s report for the two- 
year and four-month period ending November 
30, 1923, gave the total paid-up membership 
for the sixteen months ending November 30, 
1922, as 285,893 and for 1923 as 445,734, this 
being the highest yearly paid-up membership 
ever reached by the union. The average 
number of members exempted from paying 
dues during the four months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1923, was 67,779. The income of the 
International Union from all sources, during 
the whole period, amounted to $8,747,842 and 
the expenditures were $8,703,722. The amount 
expended as aid to the membership was $3,- 
771,350, of which $53,000 was supplied to Dis- 
trict 18. The balance on hand on November 
30, 1923, was $1,177,021 with no indebtedness 
outstanding against the International Union. 
In his report to the convention President 
Lewis proposed a long term wage contract as 
a means of stabilizing the bituminous coal 
industry, claiming that a long term contract, 
without a strike or suspension would be of 
constructive help in restoring stability to the 
industry, and would demonstrate to the coal 
consumer that the industry itself was making 
a sincere attempt to “place its house in 
order.” The long term agreement also would 
eliminate the necessity for coal legislation by 
congress and the various state legislatures, he 
said. The following report was submitted to 
the convention by the Scale Committee and 
was adopted without change :— 

(1) We recommend to the convention, in lieu of all 
resolutions relating to wages and working conditions 
that have been presented, that the properly accredited 
representatives of the organization be authorized and 
instructed to secure the best agreement obtainable 
from the operators in the Central Competitive Field 
on the basis of no reduction in wages and that any 
agreement so secured be submitted to a _ referendum 
vote of the membership for ratification. 

(2) We recommend that the next wage scale cover 
a period of four years, beginning April 1, 1924, and 
ending March 31, 1928. 


Policy 


(1) For the purpose of meeting in a practical and con- 
structive way all unforeseen emergencies which may 
arise a Policy Committee composed of the Scale Com- 
mittee of the Central Competitive Field, three repre- 
sentatives from each outlying district, the members 
of the International Executive Board and the Inter- 
national officers, be authorized to take such action for 


the protection of our best interests as circumstances 
may require and to advise the membership on unex- 
pected developments which may arise and which can- 
not now be foreseen. 


(2) The committee recommends that the outlying 
districts be authorized to enter into wage scale 
negotiations with their respective operators when the 
opportunity presents itself, it being understood, how- 
ever, that no outlying district will conclude an agree- 
ment until after an agreement for the Central Com- 
petitive Field has been secured, or permission to do 
so has been granted by the Policy Committee. 


(3) The committee recommends that all contracts 
run concurrently and expire on the same date. 


A number of resolutions were presented 
concerning the suspension of the charter in 
Nova Scotia and asking for the reinstatement 
of the district and the deposed officials. In 
lieu of these resolutions the resolutions com- 
mittee substituted a review of the case point- 
ing out that the laws of the organization were 
made for the purpose of governing the United 
Mine Workers and that these laws were most 
flagrantly disobeyed. President Lewis re- 
viewed the case in its entirety and the report 
of the committee was ratified by a standing 
vote that was almost unanimous. 

The convention expressed itself opposed to 
all resolutions endorsing the Third Interna- 
tionale (Moscow) claiming that it and other 
similar organizations have been bitter in their 
denunciation of organized labour in America 
as it was now formed and functioning, and 
that the United Mine Workers had no right 
to affiliate with such a group. 

A resolution was adopted in favour of the 
principle of nationalization not only of mines 
but of railroads with a reiteration of the 
principles of democratic management of na- 
tionalized industry and a recommendation that 
the work of education in this regard be con- 
tinued. A resolution was adopted asking that 
the International Executive Board continue its 
efforts to bring about a better understanding 
between the men of the mines and the men 
affiliated with the railroad brotherhoods. 

Among other resolutions adopted by the 
convention were the following: that the In- 
ternational Executive Board’ be given power 
to investigate the possibility of radio as a 
means of saving lives in mine disasters and 
the advisability of placing a broadcasting 
station at international headquarters; that the 
present activities in insurance be confined to 
local or district death, sick or accident in- 
surance; that the question of continuing the 
service of the Old Age Pension Committee be 
left in the hands of the International Execu- 
tive Board; that the various districts strive 
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to have legislation enacted classifying the 
disease, miners’ asthma, as an “ occupational 
disease’ so as to come under the benefits of 
the workmen’s compensation law. A resolu- 
tion was adopted favouring the soldiers’ bonus 
and better sanitation of mining camps. An- 
other resolution was adopted favouring a 


federal statute prohibiting the courts from 
issuing injunctions and urging congressional 
action. By a vote of 2,263 to 2,106 the presi- 
dent’s power to appoint organizers was pre- 
served. 

It was decided to hold the next convention 
at Indinapolis, Indiana, in 1926. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 
FEBRUARY, 1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


i po reopening of many plants which had 
been closed down at the beginning of 
January provided work for a large number of 
persons and caused the employment index to 
rise from 88.7 on January 1 to 90.6 on Febru- 
ary 1, 1924. On February 1, 1923, the index 
was at 89.5, in 1922 at 78.9, and in 1921 
at 90.1. The recovery indicated during the 
period being surveyed parallels that recorded 
at the same date of last year; both the losses 
and the revival this year, however, affected a 
smaller number of workers. The curve in the 
accompanying chart shows the upward trend 
that employment has evidenced and also 
shows that the situation is better than at 
the corresponding period of the last three 
years. 

An aggregate payroll of 749,363 persons was 
reported by the 5,896 employers making re- 
turns, as compared with 733,628 in the preced- 
ing month. The difference represented an 
increase in personnel of 15,735 workers or over 
2 per cent as compared with a gain of rather 
better than 3 per cent at the beginning of 
February, 1923. The bulk of the recovery 
was registered in manufacturing, but logging, 
mining and railway construction also afforded 
more employment. On the other hand, trans- 
portation, highway and railway construction 
and trade showed large seasonal losses. 

Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported improvement in the situation, while in 
the maritime and prairie provinces further 
curtailment was indicated. The largest gains 
in Quebec occurred in iron, steel, rubber, 
tobacco and lumber factories; logging and 
railway construction also showed considerable 
additions to staff. Textiles, pulp and paper, 
trade, transportation and highway construc- 
tion, on the other hand, registered reduced 
activity. The province of Ontario recorded 
more pronounced expansion than elsewhere; 
the firms making returns increased their ‘pay- 
rolls by over 14,000 persons or 4.6 per cent. 
The iron, steel, textile, lumber, leather, rubber, 
pulp, paper, food and non-ferrous metal pro- 
duct divisions registered extensive gains. 
Logging, metallic ore mining, and railway 


transportation also reported improvement on 
a large scale. Construction, street railway 
transportation and trade, however, showed 
large declines, the reductions in the last named 
being particularly heavy. Manufacturing in 
British Columbia showed considerable im- 
provement, especially in the lumber, railway 
car, pulp and paper divisions; mining also 
was more active. Logging, construction and 
trade, on the other hand, afforded less em- 
ployment. Employment in the maritime 
provinces declined largely in rolling and forg- 
ing mills, partly as a result of a trade dispute 
im the allied coal-mining industry; construc- 
tion, trade and railway transportation recorded 
contractions. Sugar, pulp, paper, logging, coal 
mining, shipping and stevedoring, however, 
were a good deal busier than at the begin- 
ning of January. The largest decline in the 
prairie provinces occurred in railway trans- 
portation. This decrease is seasonal in char- 
acter, representing reaction from the increased 
activity of the grain moving season. Trade, 
railway car shops and building construction 
also recorded reduced employment. Coal min- 
ing, railway construction and sawmills, on the 
other hand, reported fairly large additions to 
staff. The following table shows the index 
numbers of employment at the beginning of 
February as compared with the month before 
and with the same date of the three preced- 
ing years. 














Rela- | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
District tive 1 1 1 1 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime prov- 

INCES¥ Ai waste ss 4 8-3 83-2} 86-3} 90-4] 78-6] 96-3 
QUCWEG en aaton ase 27-4 92-8} 90-5] 87-7) 74-6] 90-4 
Ontario. Sei: 42-9 90-0} 86-1] 90-0} 79-5) 88-1 
Prairie provinces.| 13-1 92-1] 94-3] 91-6} 83-0] 938-7 
British Columbia. 8-3 92-7] 90-9) 88-4] 84-3] 87-2 

Canada....... 100 90-6} 88-7} 89-5! 78-9] 90-1 


Three of the cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, Montreal, Hamilton and 
Winnipeg, recorded increased activity, while 
the remaining three, Toronto, Ottawa and 
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Vancouver, registered curtailment. In Mont- 
real, railway car and other iron and steel 
plants reported a large share of the improve- 
ment; tobacco and some other branches of 
manufiacturing also afforded increased em- 
ployment. Textile and electric current works, 
construction and trade, on the other hand, 
showed curtailment. Statements were re- 
-eeived from 732 employers in that city with 
an aggregate working force of 100,615 persons 
-as compared avith 99,787 in the preceding 
month. The difference represented an increase 
of .8 per cent. Textile, pulp, paper, biscuit, 
iron, steel, electrical apparatus and leather 
factories in Toronto reported revival, but, 
lumber, local transportation and trade were 
decidedly less fully engaged. The payrolls 
of the 810 firms making returns in Toronto 
stood at 93,044 persons as compared with 
93,965 in the preceding month; this was a 
decline of about one per cent. The changes 
in Ottawa were comparatively slight, affecting 
only about 2 per cent of the payroll. Small 
increases were registered in lumber mills, but 
construction and trade were not so active. 
Reports were tabulated from 126 employers 
in Ottawa, whose payrolls aggregated 9,414 
persons, whereas in the month before they 
had employed 9,671 workers. The most pro- 
nounced changes in Hamilton were the large 
increases that occurred in agricultural imple- 
ment, wire, car and other iron and _ steel 
works and in knitting mills. Building con- 
tractors, on the other hand, reported rather 
large declines. The returns showed that the 
204 firms making returns had increased their 
payrolls from 24,161 persons at beginning 
of January to 25,836 on February 1; this was 
an increase of about 6 per cent. A generally 
upward tendency was apparent in Winnipeg; 
the majority of industries shared in the im- 
provement. Textiles reported the most im- 
portant gain, while trade recorded the only 
reduction of any size. According to reports 
from 289 Winnipeg employers, their payrolls, 
standing at 23,862 persons, were larger by 370 
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than in the month before. Varying condi- 
tions in Vancouver resulted in a net decline 
in staff of 90 workers. The working force 
of the 232 firms making returns aggregated 
20,091 persons. Manufacturing as a whole 
afforded more employment; there were rather © 
small increases in a large number of indus- 
tries within the division. Construction and 
trade, on the other hand, were slacker in 
Vancouver. The index numbers of employ- 
ment by cities are shown in the following 
table :— 











; Rela- | Feb.| Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
City tive 1 i 1 i 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montreal ia head a. 13-4 87-1] 86-3] 86-2} 73-6 
Torentewes. oe ae 12-4 84-7| 85-61 88-5} 81-8 
Ottawa Jecmieiererehctencath neha. 5 1-3 89-7} 91-0] 95-7 
Hamilton S602 Oe Aa 3-4 84-3} 79-0] 86-0 
Winniner 2222 tenes oe ee 3-2 84-7] 85-3] 89-0] 84-1 
Wancouveri. oto tee ee 2-7 91-1} 91-1] 85-8! 88-7 





The Manufacturing Industries 

Employment in practically every division 
of manufacturing showed some recovery from 
the losses that had been indicated at the 
beginning of the year. The revival in the 
iron and steel and textile industries gave em- 
ployment to a very large number of workers, 
while the improvement in lumber, leather, 
rubber, tobacco and non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts works was also extensive. Increases on 
a rather larger scale had been reported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year; 
these, however, had represented recovery from 
much larger losses than were indicated at the 
beginning of January, 1924. Statements were 
received from 3,836 manufacturers employing 
420,872 persons on February 1, 1924, as com- 
pared with 397,612 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. This was an increase of 5.8 per cent. 
The index number was on practically the same 
level as during the corresponding period of the 
year before. 
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AnimaL Propucts—Ep1sLE—Dairies were 
more fully employed than in the preceding 
month and meat packing houses also showed 
some improvement, but fish canning and cur- 
ing establishments were slacker. According 
to returns from 140 concerns in the edible 
animal products group, their payrolls, standing 
at 12,653, were larger by 137 or one per cent 
than in the preceding month. This increase 
occurred very largely in Ontario, while in 
Quebec curta‘lment was indicated. Reductions 
in personnel had been reported during the 
same period of 1923, when the index number 
stood very slightly lower. 


LreatHer Propucts—Considerable recovery 
from the contractions registered at the begin- 
ning of January was indicated by the 205 
manufacturers of leather products making re- 
turns. They employed 17,686 persons as com- 
pared with 16,533 in the last report. A large 
share of this increase of 7 per cent occurred 
in boot and shoe works, but the production of 
leather and leather goods also afforded in- 
creased employment. The greater part of the 
gain occurred in Ontario, but there was also 
improvement in Quebec. The increase re- 
corded at the beginning of February was on a 
very much larger scale than that indicated at 
the correspond'ng period of last year, but the 
index number then was some four points higher 
than during the period under review. 


Lumser AND Propucrs—For the first time 
since the end of August employment in this 
industry showed an increase; this favourable 
movement repeats that registered on the same 
date in 1923. The improvement then had not, 
however, been quite as pronounced. The com- 
mencement of activity in lumber mills pro- 
vided employment for a considerable number 
of workers, while container, furniture, vehicle 
and other lumber works were busier. A sub- 
stantial part of the expansion was recorded 
in Ontario and Quebec, although the tendency 
everywhere was upward. Statements were 
compiled from 700 manufacturers in this divi- 
sion, with an aggregate payroll of 40,164 per- 
sons aS compared with 37,331 in the month 
before. The difference represented an in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent. 


Prant Propucrs—Eprsitp.—Starch and _ bis- 
cuit factories were decidedly busier than at 
the beginning of January, when shutdowns 
had affected many establishments. Sugar and 
confectionery plants, however, showed further 
curtailment on the whole. The bulk of the 
improvement in the group was shown in On- 
tario; the Maritime Provinces also recorded 
increased activity, while elsewhere the changes 
were not large. An aggregate payroll of 


24,214 persons was reported by the 306 con- 
cerns making returns, who had employed 23,688 
workers in the preceding month. Rather 
more extensive increases had been registered 
during the corresponding period of 1923, but 
employment then was in slightly smaller 
volume. 


PuLp AND Paprr.—Some recovery was shown 
in the pulp and paper industry at the begin- 
ning of February, when 794 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 457 concerns mak- 
ing returns. As their payrolls comprised 51,367 
persons as compared with 50,573 in the month 
before, this represented an increase of 1.6 per 
cent. Pulp and paper mills, printing and pub- 
lishing shops and works turning out miscel- 
laneous paper goods shared fairly evenly in the 
additions. Some improvement was reported in 
all provinces except Quebec, that in Ontario 
being the most extensive. The situation dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year was 
not so good; the recovery then was somewhat 
less pronounced. 


Russer Propucts.—The resumption of op- 
erations in rubber factories, whose activity 
had been temporarily curtailed, resulted in a 
large increase in employment in this industry. 
The payrolls of the 31 manufacturers making 
returns were enlarged from 8,297 persons at 
the beginning of January to 10,233 on Febru- 
ary 1; the difference represented an increase 
of 23.3 per cent. The improvement was con- 
fined to Ontario and Quebec where the pro- 
duction of rubber footwear, tires and miscel- 
laneous rubber goods absorbed many more 
workers than in the month before. The re- 
covery recorded during the corresponding 
period of last year had been somewhat larger 
and the index number stood several points 
higher than on February 1, 1924. 


TexTILE Propucrs—Employment in textile 
works showed considerable recovery from the 
heavy losses that had been indicated in the 
preceding month; 4,293 persons were added to 
the payrolls of the 580 firms making returns, 
whose staffs aggregated 68,957 persons on 
February 1. Hosiery, knitting, garment, head- 
wear and bedding factories recorded the bulk 
of this increase of 6.6 per cent. Activity in 
fabric works on the other hand, showed a 
further decline. Practically all the improve- 
ment was registered in Ontario, while in Que- 
bec the tendency was downward. Somewhat 
less extensive revival had been indicated dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1923, but the 
index number then stood slightly higher than 
at the present time. 


Tosacco, DisTILLED AND Matt Liquors—The 
resumption of operations in large tobacco 
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works in Quebec caused a substantial increase 
in employment in this division. The situa- 
tion was very much more favourable than 
during the corresponding period of last year, 
when improvement had also been recorded. 
Statements were tabulated from 98 firms em- 
ploying 11,725 persons as compared with 10,- 
405 at the beginning of January. There was, 
therefore, an increase of 12.7 per cent. 


Cuiay, Guass AND STONE Propucts—Brick 
works reported considerable improvement at 
the beginning of February. According to re- 
turns from 115 employers in the clay, glass 
and stone division, their payrolls aggregated 
8,164 persons as compared with 7,862 in the 
preceding month. Quebec, the prairie prov- 
inces, and British Columbia recorded the bulk 
of this increase of 3.8 per cent. During the 
corresponding period of last year contractions 
had been indicated, but the level of employ- 
ment then was very slightly higher than at 
the present time. 


ELectric CurrRENT.—Further curtailment was 
shown in electric current works at the begin- 
ming of February, when 141 persons were laid 
off by the 87 concerns making returns. As 
they employed 10,857 persons, as compared 
with 10,998 in the last report, this represented 
a decline of 1.3 per cent. The greater part 
of the contraction occurred in Quebec. The 
tendency during the corresponding period of 
last year had also been retrogressive; the 
situation then was not quite as good as at 
the present time. 


ELEcTRICAL APPARATUS.—The trend of em- 
ployment in this industry was upward; the 
increases recorder on February 1 were more 
than twice as large as the declines that 
occurred at the beginning of January. State- 
ments were compiled from 31 manufacturers 
of electrical appliances whose payrolls com- 
prised 8,798 persons as against 8,399 in the 
preceding month. Quebec and Ontario re- 
corded practically all the improvement. Addi- 
tions to staffs had been registered at the 
beginning of February, 1922, but the index 
number then stood considerably lower than 
during the month under review. 


Iron AND SteeL.—The percentage increase at 
the beginning of February in payrolls of the 
reporting iron and steel manufacturers was 
practically the same as the contraction that 
had been recorded a month before. Railway 
car, automobile, shipbuilding, rolling, forging, 
agricultural implement and wire works, foun- 
dries and machine shops reported large in- 
creases, while expansion on a somewhat small- 
er scale was registered by makers of boilers, 
engines, tanks, general plant machinery, heat- 
ing appliances, iron pipes, hardware, tools, 
etc. Firms in Ontario, Quebec and British 
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Columbia reported improvement. In Nova 
Scotia curtailment of operations occurred, 
partly as a result of a trade dispute in the 
allied coal-mining industry. The prairie prov- 
inces also recorded reduced activity largely in 
railway car shops. An aggregate payroll of 
120,905 persons was indicated by the 646 
employers making returns; at the beginning 
of January these firms had employed 112,031 
workers. This increase of 7.9 per cent was 
smaller than that recorded at the beginning 
of February, 1923, which had represented re- 
covery from very much more extensive con- 
tractions than those shown at the commence- 
ment of January, 1924. The index numbers 
for the two periods are practically the same. 


Non-Frrrous Mera Propucrs.—Lead, tin, 
zine, copper, gold, silver and platinum works 
were a great deal busier at the beginning of 
February than in the preceding month, al- 
through recovery from the losses of January 1 
was not yet complete. Firms in Ontario and 
Quebec registered practically all the gains. 
Reports were tabulated from 110 employers 
in this division with an aggregate payroll of 
11,246 persons as compared with 10,641 in 
the last report. There was, therefore, an 
increase of 5.7 per cent. Although the in- 
creases indicated during the corresponding 
period of last year had been considerably 
larger, the volume of employment was slight- 
ly less than during the month being reviewed. 


MIsceLLANEoUS Manuracrurina  Inpvus- 
TRIES—Umbrella and roofing material works 
in Quebec and Ontario employed a larger 
number of persons than in the preceding 
month. The increases in miscellaneous manu- 
factures exceeded the decreases that had been 
recorded at the beginning of January. The 
payroll of the 67 employers reporting totalled 
3,992 persons, a gain of 209 or 5.5 per cent 
over their staffs in the preceding month. 


Logging 
Employment in logging camps in the mari- 
time provinces, Quebec and Ontario showed 
further increases, while in the prairie district 
and British Columbia declines were recorded. 
The tendency during the corresponding period 
of last year had also been upward, but the 
index number then was not quite so high as 
at the present time. The level of employ- 
ment at the beginning of February, 1924, was, 
in fact, higher than at any period of the three 
preceding years. According to returns from 
230 firms, their staffs aggregated 36,808 per- 
sons as compared with 35,692 at the beginning 
of January. This was an increase of 3.1 
per cent. 
Mining 
Coau.—aActivity in coal mines in the prairie 
provinces, British Columbia and some parts 
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of Nova Scotia inereased at the beginning of 
February, when 1,316 persons were added to 
the working forces of the 99 operators report- 
ing throughout the country. They employed 
30,103 persons or 4.6 per cent more than in 
the month before. The increase recorded dur- 
ing the month under review was rather larger 
than that indicated at the same period of last 
year, but the index number then stood several 
points higher than at the present time. 


Meratutic Orgs.—Gold, silver, nickel, zinc 
and copper mines in Ontario and British 
Columbia were more fully engaged than in 
the last month. Returns were compiled from 
50 employers, whose staffs comprised 12,856 
persons as against 12,3887 in the preceding 
month. The difference represented an _ in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent, which is very much 
langer than that recorded during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The volume of 
employment then was decidedly less than 
at the present time. 


Non-Meratiic Minerats (other than coal) — 
Asbestos mines and quarries in Quebec were 
much slacker than in the preceding month, 
while elsewhere the various divisions of the 
non-metallic mineral group showed 
change on the whole. A combined working 
force of 5,322 persons was reported by the 68 
employers making returns, who had employed 
5,098 workers in the preceding month. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year the 
decreases recorded had been a good deal 
larger and the index number stood several 
points lower. 

Transportation 


Srreet Ramways anp Cartace—Firms in 
this industry in Ontario and the prairie 
provinces registered considerable curtailment 
of operations. Their payrolls, ageregating 
18,808 persons, were smaller by 5.6 per cent 
than in the last report. The index number 
stood slightly higher than at the beginning of 
February, 1923, when very little change in 
the situation had been shown. 


Steam Rartways.—Mid-winter dullness in 
transportation affected employment on steam 
railways, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, 
but to some extent in the Maritime District 
and Quebec. In Ontario rather greater activity 
was indicated. Statements were tabulated 
from 106 concerns and divisional superinten- 
dents, employing 77,014 persons as compared 
with 79,362 workers on January 1. This de- 
cline of 3 per cent was very slightly larger 
than that recorded on February 1 of last year. 
The index number then, however, stood rather 
lower than at the present time. 


SHIPPING AND. SrevepoRING—Slight reduc- 
tions in employment were reported in water 
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transportation in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, while in the Maritime District ad- 
ditions to staffs were shown. The balance of 
employment was unfavourable, 134 men, or 
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& . op|Febsl,|Jan. 1,/Feb.1,/Feb.1, 
Industry SOs] 1924 | 1924 | 1993 | 1999 
ase 
Manufacturing........... 86-2) 84-9} 80-1) 85-0! 73-0 
Animal products—edible}| 1:7] 81- 79-5) 80-1] 78-5 
Fur and products........ 0-1] 92- 938-8) 83-4] 91-0 
Leather and products.... 2-4) 80- 74:9] 84-71 85-6 
Lumber and products.... 5:4) 79- 74°81 83-2! 68-6 
ts» Rough and dressed 

Armalbserai iis wil, ay the 3-2} 85-5] 83-0) 85-8] 67-6 

Lumber products...... 2-2) 72-5) 64-6] 79-9] 69-9 
Musical instruments..... 0-4) 63-9} 61-5} 74. 65-6 
Plant vroducts—edible. . 3-2] 87-4] 85-0] 85-8] 934-6 
Pulp and paper products. 6-9] 99-7] 98-4} 96-5] 87-7 

Pulp and paper........ 3-3] 103-1] 102-1] 97. 84-3 

Paper products........ 0-8) 88-8] 84:3] 89-0] 80-3 

Printing and publishing} 2-8) 99-4} 98-9] 98-0] 95-0 
Rubber products........ 1-4) 71-6} 57-8] 77-1] 72-4 
Textile products......... 9-2) 86-6] 80-9] 89-5] 86-9 

Thread, yarnand cloth} 3-2] 94-6} 96-1] 103-5] 97-8 

Hosiery and knit goods 1-7] 90-3} 79-1] 92-5! 85-9 

Garments and personal 

furnishings: eh Py ay 3-1] 75-7] 67-0) 75-6). 76-5 

Oghersy ye ie ea saw 1:2} 95-4) 88-5) 90-8] 88-6 
Tobacco, distilled and 

malt liquors..). 22.022) 1-6) 100-3} 88-6) 90-5} 93-0 
Wood distillates and ex- 

ULACTS MMI I NUNC ALE 0-1) 113-2] 105-4) 98-5! 94.4 
Chemical and allied pro- 

GCE SHIN Wee 10)" And 0-9} 85-0) 84-6] 86-4] 81-3 
Clay, glass and stone pro- 

COPECO Rein Ae ARNO Aa DCG ae 1-1] 81-5] 79-1 2. 68-4. 
Electric current.......... 1-4] 116-9] 117-9} 110-9] 105-6 
Electrical apparatus..... 1-2} 112-0} 106-9} 92-4] 69-5 

Iron and steel products....| 16-1] 78-5] 72-6] 78-7] 55-4 

Crude, rolled and for- 

ged products......... 1-7| 62-0] 57-6! 56-4] 53-7 
Machinery (other than 

wehicles) iy) Si Mii 1-2] 78-9] 71-5) 69-0] 58-5 
Agricultural implements. 0-8) 59-3) 53-2] 57-7] 49-3 
andiveniclase wen ya 7-9} 98-4! 92-0} 100-7] 58-4 
Steel shipbuilding and 

BE DAALIN Sees ey. Wiel ali 0-5) 033-0)' 28921163691) 1748 
Heating appliances...... 0-6] 77-5} 76-1] 79-1) 73-7 

Tron and steel fabrica- 

LOM NESS ee Maen as 0-7| 82-3] 77-8] 84-0] 68-9 

Foundry and machine 

shop products........ 0-6} 97-7) 67-6) 73-8] 61-7 

Others eM weg |) 2-1] 73-3] 66-8] 72-2) 60-0 

Non-ferrous metal  pro- 

MLS GSU rs Ove NC poe NTE oe 1-5} 81-7] 77-7| 79-8] 60-8 
Mineral products.....%... 1-1) 92-9} 93-5] 90-1). 85-9 
Miscellaneous...... 0:5} 88-3) 81-4) 87-9] 84-1 

Pogsin ge oe a 4-9| 97-0! 92-1) 95-1] 61-5 
METI SU RN TAA 6-4) 104-0} 100-5) 101-3) 89.7 
CO MM NI CRN NL 4-0) 96-6] 92-1] 103-1) 93-7 
Metallic ores) yi ko lo 1-7} 142-1] 137-2] 109-1] 87-5 
Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal)...... 0-7} 85-4] 89-6) 80-6] 71-2 
Communication.......... 2-9} 194-0) 104-2) 96-5] 95-7 
Telegranhsy oe eo 0-5] 100-4} 103-7] 94-1] 88-7 
Telephones..:........... 2-4] 100-0] 104-3} 97-1] 92-5 
Transportation........... 14-0) 103-7) 107-3} 101-5) 97-0 
Street railways and car- 

CELSivs Lo akasr oe eta chee 2-5} 111-6] 118-3] 110-9} 109-6 

Steam railways.......... 10-3] 99-3) 102-4] 95-5] 91-2 
Shipping and stevedoring. 1-2) 1383-6] 135-4] 148-9] 140-3 
Construction and main- 

CHAI CON CN ee alone 6-5} 94-2) 98-8) 86-0] 79-8 
Buildings eh es: 2:3} 89-6] 99-5) 66-7] 59-0 
1 WES ahead MMOL AEE Uy 0-4] 405-4] 754-6] 911-3] 866-5 
Teh ye.) OCR A) Eg 3-8] 89-7} 84-1] 90-9] 83-6 

Services wade nue Mitioun awh 1-8} 106-3} 106-6] 92-4) 91-7 
Hotel and restaurant. ... 0-9) 110-2} 112-7} 90-4] 90-8 
Professionals . 8) (40'. py2) 0-2} 114-5} 111-0} 99-8) 81-2 
Personal (chiefly laun- 

dries) 20) 07 Vand 2a) 0-6] 98-7} 97-3} 93-3] 93-4 

PPA 0 Rik ie pl: 7-3] 91-2} 99-4! 93-7) 90-3 
etal jeer neler ny 4-6] 89-6] 101-7] 94-4] 98.9 
Wholesale: Wari tiysn 9. 2-7] 94-0) 95-1] 92-3] 94.3 

Allindustries............. 100- 90-6} 88-7) 89-5] 78-9 
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1.4 per cent of the payroll having been re- 
leased since the beginning of January. An 
ageregate working force of 9,826 persons was 
indicated by the 53 employers reporting. Con- 
traction on a very much larger scale had been 
shown during the corresponding period of last 
‘year, but employment in this industry was 
then in rather greater volume. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buitpinc.—A. continuation of the downward 
movement that employment in construction 
had shown since the beginning of October was 
apparent in the returns for the month under 
review. The reporting contractors, 301 in 
number, recorded a combined payroll of 17,190 
persons as. compared with 19,177 early in 
January. All provinces except Quebec shared 
in the contractions, which. were particularly 
heavy in Ontario. The reductions during the 
month being surveyed affected slightly over 
10. per ceht of the payroll, whereas those in- 
dicated in February, 1923, affected 19 per cent. 
The index number then stood over 20 points 
lower than at the present, time. 


. Hichways.—Employment on highways 
showed further seasonal curtailment, particu- 
larly in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia. The declines, 
however, were substantially smaller than those 
recorded during the corresponding period of 
last year, when the index number was higher. 
Statements for February 1, 1924, were tabu- 
lated from 72 employers who employed 3,016 
persons as against 4,386 in the month before. 
There was, therefore, a decrease of 31.2 per 
cent. 

Rarpway Construction AND MAINTENANCE. 


—For the first time since the beginning of 
September, employment in*railway construc- 
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tion showed an increase. This occurred a!- 
most wholly in Quebec and the Prairie dis- 
trict, while in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia the trend was unfavourable. 
An aggregate working force of 28,209 persons 
was reported by the 28 firms and divisional 
superintendents making returns; they had em- 
ployed 26,450 workers at the beginning of 
January. Expansion on a much smaller scale 
had been registered at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1923, but employment then was in very 
slightly greater volume than at the present 
time. 


Trade 


A very large reduction in personnel follow- 
ing holiday activity was reported by retail 
stores in all provinces. The declines were, 
however, heaviest in Ontario. Wholesale trade 
was also less fully employed than during the 
preceding month. Six hundred and four firms 
in the trade division recorded a combined 
sales force of 55,087 persons as compared with 
60,006 in the last report. The difference re- 
presented a reduction of 8.2 per cent, of which 
approximately 95 per cent occurred in retail 
The contractions registered during the 
corresponding period of last year affected a 


somewhat smaller number of persons and the _ 


index number then stood very slightly higher 
than on February 1, 1924. 

The table on page 233 gives the index num- 
bers of employment by industries as on Febru- 
ary and January 1, 1924, and February 1, 1923, 
1922 and 1921. The first column shows the 
proportion of employees in each industrial 
group in relation to the total number of work- 
ers reported in all groups for the month under 
review. (Number of workers employed in 
January, 1920=100). 


Proposed Joint Board on Canadian National Railways 


The general grievance committee of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
on the Canadian National Railways recently 
approved proposals for the establishment of 
a joint board to adjudicate on grievances of 
employees on these railways who are mem- 
bers of their brotherhood in all cases in which 
a committee of the employees meeting with 
the railway officials directly fails to arrive at 
an adjustment. The proposed board would. be 
composed of three representatives of the man- 
agement and three of the employees, these six 
members of the board selecting a joint chair- 
man when necessary. They would deal with 


grievances arising out of matters coming un- 
der the schedule of working conditions and 
wages, but would not be concerned in revision 
of the schedule. Mr. A. R. Mosher, president 
of the Brotherhood, claims that this proposal 
would afford a solution of many difficulties of 
long standing. Similar boards are in existence 
on some railways in the United States. This 
Brotherhood is not represented on the Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
which deals with matters similar to those that 
would come before the proposed joint board, 
and which has successfully disposed of all mat- 
ters in dispute that have been brought before 
it. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1924 


GREATER volume of business was trans- 

acted by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the month 
of January, 1924, as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, although approximately. the 
same level of business was maintained as 
during the same month of 1923. The early 
weeks of the year are ordinarily very difficult 
as far as employment is concerned and Janu- 
ary of 1924 proved no exception to this rule. 
The work available was mainly of a temporary 
nature and registrations of applicants increased 
rapidly. The chart accompanying this article, 
which presents the returns from the offices 
on the basis of daily averages over half- 
month periods, shows a continued rise in the 
curves of vacancies and placements during 
the first half of January followed by a slight 
decline during the latter half of the month. 
The curve of applications also showed the 
characteristic rise during the early part of 
January, followed by a slight sag during the 
latter half of the period. A comparison with 
January, 1923, would indicate that, while the 
levels of vacancies and placements last year 
were slightly lower during the first half of 
the month they were maintained throughout 
the rest of the period, while during the latter 
half of January, 1924, a. depression occurred. 
The reports from the offices show that the 
average number of applications reported dur- 
ing the first half of January was 1,917 daily 
as compared with 1,259 during the preceding 
period and with 1,919 daily during the same 
period in January, 1923. Registrations during 
the latter half of the month averaged 1,544 
daily in contrast with 1,650 during the same 
period a year ago. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers to the Service averaged 
1,388 and 1,209 daily during the first and second 
half of the month as compared with 1,298 
and 1,273 reported daily during the same 
periods a year ago. The average number of 
vacancies reported by employers during the 
latter half of December was 972. Placements 
effected during the first half of January, 1924, 
averaged 1,276 daily in contrast with 914 
daily during the preceding period and_ 1,142 
daily during the same period in 1923. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the period under re- 
view placements averaged 1,040 daily as com- 
pared with 1,159 daily during the correspond- 
‘ ing period last year. 
placements in regular employment during 
January, 1924, was 619 and 558 daily during 
the first and second half of the month re- 
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The average number of 


spectively, while placements in casual work 
averaged 657 and 482 daily. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the EKm- 
ployment Service :— 


























Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305 , 905 
B20) URES NS ON | ae A Be 366,547 79, 265 445 ,812 
1931 Saha TRA aa. Hp 280,518 75 , 238 355,756 
LOE tema earn at 297 ,827 |- 95 , 695 393 ,522 
He AM Be IR R a0e ae 347,165 115 387 462,552 
1924 (1 month)........ 15, 237 14,631 29,868 








During the month of January references to 
employment totalled 31,409 while placements 
affected were 29,868. The reports from the 
offices show that the total placements in regu- 
lar employment were 15,237, of which 12,459 
were of men and 2,778 of women, while those 


effected in casual work were 14,631. Vae- 
ancies registered at the offices numbered 
33,571, of which 26,587 were for men and 


6,984 for women. The number of applications 
for employment was 44,613, of which 35, 173 


.were from men and 9,440 ela women. 


Placements in regular emplevment by. prov- 
inces were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 354 
men, 84 women; New Brunswick, 282 men, 99 
women; Quebec, 516 men, 389 women; On- 
tario, 5,947 men, 958 women; Manitoba, 1,528 
men, 367 women; Saskatchewan, 1,127 men, 
324 women; Alberta, 1,532 men, 302 women; 
British Columbia, 1,178 men, 255 women. 


MaArItTIME PROVINCES 


Curtailment of all outside work was caused 
by the recent bad weather, the offices report- 
ing an increased registration of unemployed 
workers. In an effort to improve conditions 
locally several municipalities had _ started 
sewer construction and repairs which offered 
employment to many, while in New Glasgow 
transmission line construction gave work to a 
few. A large percentage of workers were 
placed in casual work shovelling snow and 
clearing the streets. Better employment was 
afforded in the logging industries, orders for 
bushmen, choppers and sawyers being re- 
ceived at all the offices and a number of place- 
ments being effected in Northern New Bruns- 
wick. 

QUEBEC 


A general seasonal slackness was reported 
in the building industries with a few vacancies 
available for inside finishers and _ plasterers. 
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Temporary employment shovelling snow was 
afforded to a number of workers during the 
latter part of the month. Bush operations con- 
tinued fairly active, although the demand was 
not so pressing as formerly, due to the fact 
that numbers of camps had their complement 
of workers. Sufficient applicants were regis- 
tered to meet the majority of calls for women 
domestics and hotel and restaurant workers. 


ONTARIO 


Quietness characterized the farming group 
in this province, the offices at Chatham, 
Guelph, London and St. Thomas offering sev- 
eral positions for the remainder of the winter 
and for the spring months. A reduction in 
employment in outside trades was evidenced 
in most localities, the exception being in those 
centres where public works and sewer con- 
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of a revival, most centres reporting a marked 
shrinkage in the number of unemployed. 
Knitting mill operators were required at St. 
Catharines and St. Thomas, while riveters 
and iron moulders were in demand at Peter- 
boro, Oshawa and St. Catharines. The 
women’s sections report little change. Orders 
for day workers have increased considerably 
at Toronto, though a slight decline is shown 
at Hamilton. The vacancies for experienced 
generals and cooks were still greatly in excess 
of the supply. 


MANITOBA 


A substantial increase in the calls for farm 
workers was reported from Winnipeg and 
Brandon and this in some measure was Tre- 
sponsible for an improvement in the local 
employment situation. No immediate pros- 
pects were evident of improved conditions in 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE ACTIVITIES BY HALF-MONTHS, 1922 To 1924—DAILY AVERAGES 
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struction were under way as measures towards 


the alleviation of unemployment. Temporary 
work incident to recent snow storms gave 
work to many in the cities and on the rail- 
ways, while many teamsters were employed 
cutting and drawing ice at Kingston, Ottawa, 
St. Thomas and other points. A few orders 
for railway construction workers were received 
at Fort William and Port Arthur. In the 
northern centres unemployment was not pre- 
valent due to the continued demands for bush- 
men, teamsters, loggers and tie makers. While 
the calls were at no time too heavy, there has 
been a steady influx of workers to the camps. 
A recent survey of the manufacturing indus- 
try does not show any immediate prospects 


1923 
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the construction group, little work being 
available with the exception of a few casual 
jobs. The logging industry continued to form 
a large part of the business of the offices, with 
the majority of the placements effected being 
of experienced bushmen and tie makers des- 
tined to the lumber camps in Northern On- 
tario. A gradual falling off in the number 
required is noted, however. A decided im- 
provement was reported in the supply of ex- 
perienced women workers to satisfy the de- 
mand for household and hotel help. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was continued slackness in the agri- 
cultural group with indications at a number 
of the offices of an early demand for spring 
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workers. Operations in the building industry 
were confined mainly to insidé work, with a 
few short-time jobs for carpenters, bridge 
workers and labourers. A slight decrease was 
shown in the logging group, although num- 
bers of workers were transferred to the camps 
in the vicinity of Prince Albert. From Regina 
and Saskatoon was reported a fair demand for 
domestics with the supply of applicants more 
plentiful. 
ALBERTA 


The farming group showed indications of 
renewed activities with an increased number 
_of vacancies registered at Calgary, Edmonton 
and Medicine Hat. No new developments 
were reported in the construction groups, the 
municipal relief departments employing a few 
men shovelling snow and repairing sewers. At 
Edmonton a number of bridge and elevator 
carpenters were required, while from Calgary 
the report showed prospects of a busy season. 
A decided improvement was noticed in log- 
ging, a steady demand being reported from 
Edmonton with many experienced workers 
available. 

British CoLuMBIA 


Construction was suspended on account of 
the cold weather, numbers of carpenters and 
building labourers being registered as unem- 
ployed. Some bridge work near Fernie and 
Kamloops and rock work and dam construc- 
tion near Nelson, and repair jobs at Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver gave employment to 
many carpenters, millwrights and labourers. 
Practically no demand was shown for railway 
construction workers, although at Kamloops 
and Vancouver a few placements were 
effected. A slackening in the demand in the 
logging group was evidenced although place- 
ments in this group continued to form a 
large part of the business of the offices. At 
Kamloops, Fernie, Nelson, Victoria and Van- 
couver, small orders for hookmen, sawyers, 
cordwood cutters and mill men were filled 
without difficulty, while at Prince George and 
Victoria a shortage of tie makers was felt. 
The mining industry was quiet, with a few 
local orders for loggers and machine miners 
at Cranbrook, Nelson and Prince Rupert. 
Longshore work was fairly brisk, but there 
was a large surplus of men registered for this 
work at Vancouver and Victoria. There was 
no change reported in conditions as regards 
domestic workers, a steady demand for house- 
workers being reported with an unsatisfactory 
supply. A slight increase was shown in the 
number of calls for hotel and restaurant work- 
ers at Vancouver and Victoria. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1924, the 
offices of the Employment Service made 15,237 
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placements in regular employment, of which 
9,369 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 1,998 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,272 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 726 to 
other provinces. 

The offices in Quebec issued 195 certifi- 
cates, 109 to bushmen going from Montreal 
and Hull to the lumber camps in the vicinity 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Pembroke, and 
North Bay, Ont. Of the workers transferred 
to points within the province, 60 were bush- 
men from Montreal and 24 bushmen, one 
handyman and one labourer from Quebee 
going to points within the zone. The num- 
ber of special transportation certificates 
granted by Ontario offices was 480, of which 
8 were to bushmen going from Pembroke 
and Ottawa to camps in the Hull zone and 
two were to coal miners transferred from 
London to Moncton, N.B. The certificates 
issued to points within the province were 
granted to one blacksmith, 3 plasterers, one 
carpenter, one stationary engineer, 10 con- 
struction labourers, 6 riveters from Hamilton 
10 Sudbury, 2 cooks, one machinist and the 
remainder to bushmen, axemen and tiemakers 
going to camps near Sudbury, Timmins, North 
Bay and Fort William. Transfers at the re- 
duced rate from Manitoba offices numbered 
661, of which 129 were to points within the pro- 
vince and 5382 to other provinces. Of the ten 
transfers from Winnipeg to points in Sas- 
katchewan one farm hand was sent to York- 
ton, one coal miner, one blacksmith and one 
farm general to Estevan, and 3 farm hands 
and 3 domestic workers to Regina. To 
camps in the vicinity of Port Arthur, Ont., 
were transferred 521 workers, including pulp 
cutters, tiemakers, bushmen, teamsters, saw- 
filers, drill operators and an auto mechanic. 
From Winnipeg one kitchen girl was trans- 
ferred to Timmins, Ont. Several bushmen, a 
few women workers, 13 teamsters and more 
than 70 farm hands were sent from Winni- 
peg to the districts near Dauphin, Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie. Workers benefiting 
by the Employment Service reduced rate in 
Saskatchewan numbered 250, of whom 29 
were bushmen going from Moose Jaw 
terCranbrook, |B:C:\ Of-- the « 222?" provins 
cial transfers more than 180 were of bushmen 
end tiemakers going to the camps near Prince 
Albert, 30 were farm hands, one was a rancher, 
a few were cooks and household workers 
going to the rural districts. Alberta offices 
granted 294 certificates, 44 to bushmen going 
from Edmonton to Prince George, B.C., and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1924 


























Regular 
. VACANCIES APPLICANTS place- 
Gare re ee ments 
OFFICES Reported! Unfilled ||Registered| Referred Placed Unplaced|| same 
during | atend of|| during to ——_—— at end of || period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1923 

Nova Scotia ote ee ~ 780 180 1, 068 796 438 274 808 510 
Amberstyit4e AMR. May Coles Na ere 53 72 57 43 9 31 
Le Ed Shery aa el Ba i lui iis I, 348 43 537 335 128 202 392 202 
New: Glasgowaed ei ne) aaa 255 130 251 251 187 7 Paar 120 
SEV CNEL ct aee 6). PAM n ee 7 CRE 124 "i 208 153 80 56 189 157 
New Brunswick..................... 696 34 854 675 381 274 568 458 
Chath ain.) HAS ANS GH) ASKS Nahe 112 11 96 90 55 aie 87 88 
Moncton .jad.d, vie. oanhil ok Sana hema 260 19 356 267 114 133 102 164 
FSi CUA Krol on san A RrgIN TRE NA MINN 324 4 402 318 212 106 379 206 
Quebec A LANAI Sea 987 172 3, 002 1,145 905 84 1,214 955 
PU a AG Abe, alge) Ve. a 34 30 236 a7, 98 0 67 121 
Montreal yy cancion see cae ae 609 41 2,202 681 605 48 939 627 
Mucheer he. Ge ea, WV ee 140 22 278 134 57 32 120 84 
Sherbrooke tyres. \.je Bil ie ae 134 59 150 122 112 2 26 89 
Whrée RIvers:.|. scan. ate eee 70 20 136 91 33 2 62 34 
Ontario? TE a 18,393 4,137 22,970 16,779 6,905 9,152 10,120 6,718 
‘Belle vallesney's sey, ar Ga 128 2 138 119 87 30 74 82 
Brantford wey Wey. eke ie ee eae 130 9 191 95 70 34 91 PEP 
Chathamy yc) MGA Te eee eee 108 178 247 106 63 43 247 103 
Cobalita, | tpg oF. VECO NES at a aaa 277 21 295 276 256 Wy 17 255 
eyond: Witliarm hc Wenn we hte ane cae 810 135 497 474 380 16 72 313 
Guelip bet ead Wel Chis ae 88 7 128 92 55 19 29 66 
Pa miNGons pp mae ee hae (ide ea are 814 61 1,455 835 235 527 2,805 364 
HIN SStOMy ce ed Tuy hs Sa TG 377 29 376 370 72 294 141 60 
Bate hetiert se dikie par). wed ce tate a 344 14 445 342 128 203 166 128 
BVOTGOR G2 Poh sie ae, seas pea 945 51 1,078 950 828 69 278 165 
Niagara Ballgo tt 28 Ubi Pies iN 240 39 395 234 113 104 168 105 
INortheBayiiierce i cth. bere 402 42 275 267 246 21 2 339 
Oshawa vreutanmany Glee iat oe aa 195 9 402 170 129 41 233 99 
OttawahieVenat My | CLC ee i 743 114 857 728 568 64 791 448 
Permbroke Ne cnt ie tne Gea 201 144 210 206 188 18 4 63 
IRELerDOrOsn oy nian ah) OCs tone aan 160 44 191 159 88 38 142 163 
ont Ar chur Oe Ie ae ie 1,805 860 854 852 849 1 6 761 
Sb. Catharines bali. hy lie ican 204 2 260 206 144 61 465 158 
SCM MOM As eC hn he Ls eee 1138 14 152 130 41 90 109 144 
AVATAR RN eS Shen a 137 0 165 139 ini 28 110 124 
S OxuMarie a NOC willl 00 Tie Aol aa 339 274 486 388 293 59 80 Lig 
SUC bury he iaer nis kh Rae oA a 641 1,782 561 537 529 8 18 256 
ALIMPAIMS! 8. ata ke el ot, fy, Ce 299 3 287 263 259 4 23 241 
WOTGNtO!, sheep eel) fo.) CU eRe 8,376 257 12,404 8,371 915 7,156 4,004 15725 
hw Windsor? ti) Seuss ht ak a ae 492 16 62 470 258 212 545 307 
Manitoba.................. ah poate . 2,805 266 4,564 3,295 1,890 1,172 1,431 2,041 
Bran Gonads i can) doy!) phe a a 107 14 144 91 87 Alyse 4] 96 
Dauphin se ee eM 1S ee 162 79 90 65 44 18 83 92 
Portage la Prairie... «4. wai/shaeee 212 11 204 215 137 58 17 144 
WIN IPe a ieee a aa 5) AR 2,324 162 4,126 2,924 1,622 1,092 1,290 1,709 
Saskatchewan....................... 1, 905 360 2,137 1,866 1,451 365 592 1,372 
USbOW an eR Ut en IR a 64 14 75 50 48 2 28 50 
Moose daira: cur mueids: ulema 539 42 662 569 400 AM 197 240 
North Batéiletord, O78 . Le VOR 65 51 44 49 27 15 2 27 
‘Prince Albertee 4). see |, ete eee ee 220) 107 119 104 95 9 1g 124 
Regina terra. eens oe eee 443 3 532 467 362 105 218 473 
Saskatoon! fy. TG. * fea wae 365 70 501 443 390 51 107 328 
wilt Current ies 0), hl) a 54 11 54 48 43 5 15 60 
Wey burnsTa ye. OT TE Re 78 vi 81 74 42 32 5 22 
Moor ktony ty cutsvent. 0 ceairge tool ally ae 74 25 69 69 44 25 3 48 
Aer ba seh csanhelace ce cx gesine ae 2,009 99 3,110 2,328 1,834 408 637 1,564 
Calaary hyn WAN Tilo Ny ea 507 22 1,097 624 455 168 299 593 
Prumbeller! tye ph hase ae 122 1 230 103 92 11 32 20 
RUC maOnton fa ey i a 1,362 74 1,410 1::335 1,069 182 187 779 
Kethbridgel) Tai Wii) TNE ame 168 0 190 Le 84 oo 72 66 
iNMedicime) Eaton, ack) eee 150 Be 183 149 184 14 47 106 
British Columbia.................... 5,696 1,125 6,908 45525 1, 433 2,902 2,405 1,857 
@ranbrookiin 4. aes ain cuca «Cael 915 716 93 80 106 282 
Pennie: cet und ean waa) es Bt aaa 34 2 2 2 2 0 0 15 
FeamNOOps. ene a nee it, ACU Ne Relate 110 12 208 138 65 6 52 35 
Pentieton!), wines Woe, | bak nin 32 3 92 29 12 12 68 0 
IN emai O94) ee le hy ea 27 1 39 11 1d 9 62 6 
Nelson: 42 2UG INAS oh NOE) aa 103 3 120 108 108 1 17 95 
New Westminster ’s.)!fi0)y.4)i.40 eee 143 1 246 98 63 35 101 21 
Prince, Georgeson:.2asu sine Lee 250 18 167 174 174 0 0 154 
Prince Rupertin..( Ley ae = 107 1 206 105 70 85 103 23 
Revelstokewmer sila tence, eine 219 200 32 20 19 1 48 21 
IWANCOUVET Un omen oo coli ae 3,458 127 5,052 3,464 673 2, OSttnive h2d1e 1,096 
Vernon ER SA DI OO RS Ea a 40 26 48 23 13 9 56 3 
AVLC HORTA pei aads teas los) uakctibe abt Ae 258 15 603 273 117 116 351 106 

All Offices 6. sah dis ke aaa 33,571 6,373 44,613 31, 409 15, 237 14,631 17,775 15,539* 











64 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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one to a farm hand going from Edmonton to 
Saskatoon. The remaining certificates were 
issued to workmen going to points within 
the province, the Edmonton office despatch- 
ing 235, chiefly bushmen and a_ few °farm 
hands, while from Calgary 6 farm hands and 
ene bushman were sent to Drumheller, 3 farm 
hands to Edmonton and 4 bush workers to 
Lethbridge. From the office at Vancouver, 
B.C., one farm hand was transferred to the 
district near Moose Jaw, Sask. The provin- 
cial transfers numbered 117 and included 14 
ininers from Vancouver to Nelson, one miner 
to Revelstoke, one to Penticton and 4 to 


Prince Rupert. More than 90 bushmen, tie- 
makers and sawyers were transferred to lum- 
ber camps near Prince George, Prince Rupert 
snd. Nelson and a few farm hands, cooks and 
unskilled labourers were sent to various dis- 
tricts within the province. 

Of the 1,998 persons who benefited by the 
“imployment Service reduced rate, 1,469 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
493 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 35 by — 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way and one by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JANUARY, 1924 


HERE was a fairly large decline in the 
value of building permits issued during 
January, 1924, as compared with the preced- 
ing month, while as compared with January, 
1923, there was a very slight reduction; the 
value of authorized building during the month 
under review was estimated at $4,021,088, while 
in December, 1928, it was $6,906,650 and in 
January, 1923, $4,057,018. There was, there- 
fore, a decrease of 41.8 per cent in the former 
comparison and of 0.9 per cent in the latter. 
Reports in some detail were received from 
39 cities, which had issued some 400 permits 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 


for dwellings valued at over $1,600,000, and 
for more than 700 other buildings estimated 
to cost in excess of $1,500,000. In addition, a 
permit was issued for a grain elevator at 
Port Arthur at a proposed cost of $850,000. 
As compared with December, 1923, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, and° Al- 
berta recorded increases in the value of build- 
ing permits issued, while in Prince Edward 
Tsland, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia there were decreases. The 
actual increase in Manitoba of $57,275, or 
118.5 per cent, was largest, but the increase 


AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 

















Jan. Dee. Jan. 
City 1924 1923 1923 
$ $ $ 

P.E.1.—Charlottetown...... Nil 2,000 Nii 
Nova Seotia................ 32, 482 20,825 25,080 
alia BLADES awa aeRle ayer MertmR L,Y 16,332 17,090 25,580 

New (Glaszow.. i. 3.52... 50 250 Nil 

OMATS VT ima dA NPN GMail) 16,100 3,485 Nil 
New Brunswick........... 49,986 20,150 300 

Brederictony os. gee Nil 1,000 Nil 
PMonetonceey.) Sy Mice 4,086 10, 450 350 

FS. JON. esc dNae i vccleial. 45,900 8,700 Nil 
Ouehee. cee ey 901,045 |1,997,030 574, 425 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve 724,780 |1,780,525 477,475 
UE eEC ee ee i uta 174, 365 88, 810 26,050 

Shawinigan Falls......... Nil Nil Nil 
* Sherbroolkken) eee a) dea Nil 68, 150 8,000 
ST Nree Verse nae eee te 1,900 10,795 ° 32,900 
TWestmonunt ya-as pater! il 48,750 30, 000 
Ontario: yo) qd sce 2,520,285 |4,086,679 | 2,955,318 

Belleville ies, cv nsece, 5,100 Nil Nil 
7 Brantiord sey. yy eal O20 9,685 12,290 
@Mbathame Pie 2p. wei. 16, 200 30,000 1,750 
*Forti William. ........)% 15,700 | 270,530 16, 800 

KO IG IIMA cot es Ren AO a Nil 7,000 Nil 
MMe pw Sauls syle. nek 140 24,165 12,600 
PEtamEton:. bemeliaes.. meld, 105, 800 195, 750 141,400 
Msanoston. wee et Lees 545 19,347 4,005 
ZKGtchener 230) We odo 73,625 41,865 Tips eae! 
4 910 10) ER eee ea era, 235, 400 89, 805 140,725 
Niagara Falls............ 19,425 44,480 175 
Bhawares Boar hs 2 8,350 | 285,685 23,075 
SCC Wale: © ails...) vues Pash «ss 7,400 | 401,550 178% 

Owen Sound............. Nil 1,500 Nil 
*Petenporost ce ares: Sak Bno2o 14, 885 6, 250 
=Port ATinuEr en Maser as. |S SDoe 008 5,085 151, 899 
Stratford): Mee Le, 4,645 2,720 4,225 
*St..Catharings+! teas 5 ac 0515/9 53, 282 3,070 























Jan. Dec. Jan, 
City 1924 1923 1923 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

POU ey NOMA Sie eta ec OF 720 3, 800 2,900 
SUE eter eee Oh Ut ol eaby aera Ne 28,705 43,210 46, 322 
Sault’ Ste: Marie! ........ 2,050 2, 860 2,050 

ROT OTE OMe ey Laue ea aie 795,017 |2,021,830 | 1,508,299 

Work Townships Asia ee 176, 100 348,500 336, 800 
Welln ene so UVR gi. 1,500 860 1,200 
PINOSOL Ron we dca ie 91,565 164,075 506, 925 
WOOUsStbOCK Me i i ete 130 4,160 2,400 
Manitoba sega ey, 105,600 48,325 79,000 

“ad SHUN MO KOVAL Wnlolya GE Eig aha TEN 4,350 8,500 Nil 
St Bonmace ve nae. we. 300 6,875 10,000 

*Wanmipegiindoh. ay etii dA OT OO LO50 37,950 69, 000 

Saskatchewan............. 13,085 13,150 7, %30 

*Moose daw! oe ee 200 500 110 

PReg mA Wass RIN MUI | Ailey 11,510 8, 850 5,350 

Saskatoon ey winysaie eas Lov 3,800 2270 

MUAY SS ore By Ai AA Past 32,875 27,875 33, 965 

FO AISA LYN ga NayN Aaltee vege 18, 600 6, 200 24,000 

TE OGVONCOD. A ue ee woes 10,780 12,160 8,900 
eth bridgwer ne Ne: By O00 9,515 1,065 

Medicine! Hatigae. 06). uk 140 Nil Nil 

British Columbia..........| 362,730 | 690,616 380,645 
ING amOMape cee. ae ote 3,900 579 540 

*New Westminster........ 6,135 12,150 115325 
PONG: Grover case oe 112,400 56, 300 93, 400 
Prince Rupert....... EP a 4,000 400 8,300 
South Vancouver......... DOIN IAS. 8, 260 32,075 

VV ANCOWUVER Se. eee neers oe 196, 815 584,957 208,570 

PV ICCOTIS Neumeister 17,305 27,970 26,435 

Total—56 cities............. 4,021,088 |6,906,650 | 4,057,013 
Total—*35 cities............ 3,617,208 |6,053,216 | 3,497, 861 


ee 
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of $29,835, or 148 per cent, in New Brunswick 
was the largest proportional gain. Quebec, 
with a decline of $1,095,985, or 55 per cent, 
showed the most extensive reduction. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan recorded increases in 
the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with January, 1923, while elsewhere 
there were reductions. Quebec, with a gain 
of $326,620, or 57 per cent, showed the largest 
actual increase in this comparison. Of the 
provinces that registered decreases in build- 
ing permits issued, Ontario, where there was a 
falling-off of $432,028, or 14.6 per cent, showed 
the most extensive decline. 

Montreal recorded a decrease in the value 
of building permits issued as compared with 
the preceding month, but the total was higher 
than in January of last year. In Toronto 
and Vancouver there were reductions in both 
comparisons, while Winnipeg showed improve- 
ment as compared with December, and also 
with January, 1923. Other cities reporting in- 
creases in the value of authorized building in 


both comparisons were Sydney, St. John, Que- 
bec, Kitchener, London, Port Arthur, St. 
Catharines, St. Thomas, Brandon, Regina, 
Nanaimo and Point Grey. 

The table on page 239 shows the value of 
the building permits issued during January, 
1924, as compared with December, 1923, and 
with January, 1923. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
by asterisks. 

Correction—tThe first sentence of the second 
paragraph of the article, “Building Permits 
issued in Canada during 1923” on page 165 of 
the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 1924, should 
read as follows: “An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that the value of the build- 
ing permits issued in Quebec was higher than 
in 1922, 1921 or 1920. This province, with a 
total of $35,483,853, registered increases of 17 
per cent, 23 per cent and 63 per cent, re- 
spectively, over those years. In Ontario, there 
was a decrease of nine per cent as compared 
with 1922 and increases of 24 per cent over 
1921 and 27 per cent over 1920.” 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS FEBRUARY, 1924 


[)UBING February the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerts the following information 
relative to twelve fair wage contracts nine 
of which were awarded by the Department of 
Public Works and three by the Department of 
Railways and Canals. All of these contracts 
contained the usual fair wage clause which 
provides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed and for obser- 
vance on the various works under contract of 
the prevailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures the 
legitimate rights of the labour employed. 
A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorxKS 


New floor in armoury, Listowel, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Canadian Engineering and Con- 
tracting Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 27, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $2,360. 


Construction of pier, Dartmouth, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Halifax Dredging Company, 
Limited, and the Standard Construction Com- 


pany, Limited, Halifax; N.S. Date of con- 
tract, January 23, 1924. Amount of contract, 
unit prices as set forth in contract. 


Construction of maniac leper and attendant 
hut at Lazaretto, Bentinck Island, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Eli Hume, Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, January 28, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $1,795. 


Extension to headblock of wharf, Anse 
Tadoussac, Que. Name of contractors, J. E. 
Collin & T. Beaumont, Montmagny, Que. 
Date of contract, February 5, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $2,800 for preparing bottom and 
filling pier site with stone and $3.58 per cubic 
yard for cribwork completely filled, including 
fenders, coping, mooring posts, ete. 

Office dwelling and boat landing, Schooner 
Passage, Skeena District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, James Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Date of contract, February 5, 1924. Amount 
of contract, unit prices as set forth in con- 
tract. 


Reconstruction of public wharf, Lefaivre, 
Ont. Name of contractors, John A. Mce- 
Laughl’'n and James McLaughlin, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 15, 1924. 
Amount of contract, unit prices as set forth 
in contract. | 


Alterations to public buildings known as 
“Postal Station K,” Toronto, Ont. Name of 
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contractors, J. D. Young & Son, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 12, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $12,490. 


Dredging at Burnham and Morrill wharf 
and International Coal Mining Company’s 
pier, Pictou Harbour, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tor, Atlantic Dredging Company, Limited, 
Louisburg, N.S. Date of contract, January 9, 
1924. Amount of contract, Class “B” 65 cents 
per cubic yard, scow measure, and 68 cents 
per cubic yard for hard sand and mud, scow 
measure. 

Dredging in berths between piers, Digby, 
N.S. Name of contractors, St. John Dry Dock 

and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, St. John, 
~N.B. Date of contract, February 4, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $1 per cubic yard, place 
measure. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


_ Erection of two highway steel fixed bridges 
at upper entrance to Lachine Canal, at La- 
chine, Que. Name of contractors, Dominion 
Bridge Company, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Date of contract, February 7, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $5,275. 

Repairs and alterations to Bascule Bridge 
over Lachine Canal at St. Pierre-aux-Liens 
(Rockfield), Que. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Mont- 


real, Que. Date of contract, February 18, 
1924. Amount of contract, unit prices as set 
forth in contract. 


Construction and completion of Section No.: 
8 of the Welland Ship Canal. Name of con- 
tractors, A. W. Robertson, Limited, Mont- 
real, Que. Date of contract, February 27, 1924. 
Amount of contract, unit prices as set forth in 
contract. 


Posr Orrics DgpARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in February, 1924, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweat- 
ing system, the securing of fair wages, and 
the performance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions :— 


Amount 
Nature of Order of 
Order 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 
other hand stamps and brass crown 
SSS OE MEA O ON PLN DR OR GHE 915 96 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
Gatersitebe 10s MAG ini Che Nerd Mo ie 271 09 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
UNM OL MBS NS TERUG Ae Sin OR teen 18,141 64 
Scales, hampers, etc., repaired........... 101 25 
Stamping 'pads, ink) ete lt le Ba ly 6 337 03 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


aX SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour GazetTr. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed py both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In addition to these, important sched- 
ules of wages are summarized, including c.vie 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


VANCOUVER, British CoLUMBIA—CERTAIN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSIST- 
ANTS’ Union Locau No. 69.— 


Agreement in effect from September 1, 
August 31, 


1923, until 
1926, and notice of any amendment or 


new contract, to become effective September 1, 1926, 
shall be given sixty days prior to date of expiration, 
otherwise agreement shall run from year to year. 

Only union members shall be employed provided 
sufficient are furnished, 

Questions regarding the contract or scale of prices 
shall be referred to a joint standing committee, and 
if not settled shall be submitted to arbitration under 
the arbitration agreement. 

Scale: Morning newspapers—Journeymen on_ night 
work, $1 per hour. Hours: Not less than seven and 
one-half hours (excepting not more than one hour 
each night for lunch) per night, six nights per week. 
Evening newspapers—journeymen on day ‘work, 93% 
cents per hour. Eight hours (excepting not more than 
one hour for lunch) per day, six days per week. No 
payment for holidays when no work is done. When a 
swing shift is worked, part day and part night, night 
scale is to be paid, except that on Saturday night 
for a regular edition fifty cents in addition to the 
night scale shail be paid. Overtime, time and one- 
half; foremen shall receive overtime at option of the 
employer. Work on Christmas Day, Labour Day and 
Dominion Day, double time. Work on Sunday, except 
for regular editions, double time. Certain other holi- 
days, time and one-half, provided a full day’s pay 
will be given for five and one-half hours’? day and 
five hours’ night work. Men may be required under 
certain conditions to get out regular editions at single 


- price. 


One apprentice is to be employed to each four 
journeymen, or major fraction, and one for each 
office; apprentices are to work on press and on duty 
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as assigned by foremen. Minimum scale for appren- 
tices: third year, one-third of journeyman’s wage; 
fourth year, one-half; last year, two-thirds. Hours 
per day, same as for journeyman, with no overtime 
unless journeymen are employed. 

Employees called back thirty minutes or more after 
regular hours of work are to receive $1 ‘for the call, 
together with overtime rate for time employed. This 
is not to apply in case of accident or disaster in the 
office. Foreman may transfer men from night to day 
work or vice versa. If union cannot supply men as 
required, employees shall not be limited as: to hours 
worked in one day; work to be done at regular rate 
up to 84 hours day or 8 hours night. 

Men not reporting when time is called are to be 
subject to dismissal at option of foreman. Foremen 
are to have right to employ and to discharge for speci- 
fied reasons. Union members must give the office 
seven days’ notice of quitting their situations. The 
employers are protected against walkouts, strikes or 
boycotts. Provision is made for healthful conditions 
in work rooms. 


VANCOUVER,  BriITISH CoLuU MBIA.—CERTAIN 
Locan EMPLOYING COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIoN oF NortTH 
America, Loca No. 68. 


Agreement to be effective from January 1, 1924, 
until December 31, 1924, and from year to year if 
arrangements can be made whereby wages and hours 
will be adjusted by local conciliation or arbitration. 

Provided an arbitration agreement is later on arrived 
at, the employer signing same agrees to become a party 
to one arbitration proceeding representing the em- 
ployers, and findings shall be binding. 


Waes per week of 44 hours: Cylinder and offset— 
journeymen, $42; feeders, $25.45; platen—journeymen 
pressmen, $38.90; feeders, $23.35. Night work: Press- 
men, 8 cents per hour over day rate; feeders and 
apprentices, 5 cents per hour over day rate. Appren- 
tice pressmen on cylinder or platen presses, $1 per 
week more than the respective feeders’ scale, with 
an increase of $1 per week each year thereafter until 
he becomes a journeyman. 


employing an apprentice pressman or one 
journeyman feeder, or more, shall be entitled to 
employ an apprentice press feeder, to be registered 
with the union. Wage per week, after one year, $12; 
after eighteen months, $14. After two years, if appren- 
tice is eighteen years of age, he shall receive a journey- 
man feeder’s card. Apprentice feeders shall be laid 
off before the last journeyman is laid off. JLearners 
on cylinder presses shall be taken from platen presses 
and shall receive the platen scale. After one year a 
learner on cylinder presses shall receive the cylinder 
scale. ) : 

Hours per week, 44; between 7 a.m. and 6 a.m. 
Monday to Friday, and between 7 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. 
on Saturday. Overtime, first six hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time until four hours’ rest 
has been obtained. Sundays and holidays, double time. 

A pressman is not to operate more than two cylinder 
presses, one cylinder and two platens, or four platens. 

Four hours shall be shortest period for which a 
member can be paid in a day. 

One apprentice may be employed to every four 
journeymen. 


Shops 


Provisions are made for healthful working conditions. 

All employees in pressrooms shall be under jurisdic- 
tion of the union provided help be furnished when 
required. Foreman shall have full charge of press- 
room and of hiring and discharging. 

Conciliation and arbitration shall govern adjustment 
of disputes. 


Vicrorta, British CoLtumMBIA—CeErTAIN LocaL 
EMPLOYING COMMERCIAL PRINTERS AND 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ Union, No. 79. 


Agreement to be effective from January 1, 1924, until 
December 31, 1924, and from year to year if arrange- 
ments regarding wages and hours can be made. This 
agreement is similar in every respect to that in effect 
in Vancouver, as summarized above. 


Victoria, British CotumMe1a—Locan News- 
PAPERS AND INTERNATIONAL ‘'[YPOGRAPHICAL 
- Union, Loca No. 201. 


Agreement to be effective from January 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1924, and thereafter until terminated by 
either party on sixty days’ notice in writing. 

Rate of wages on night work: $1.08 per hour, or 
$48.60 per week. Hours, per night, seven and one-half, 
between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Six nights per week. 

Rate of wages on day work: $1 per hour, or $45 
per week. Hours per day, seven and one-half, between 
7 a.m. and 5 p.m. Six days per week. ‘‘ Lobster ’’ shift 
to be paid at 50 cents over night scale. One day to 
be the shortest. period for which a union member shall 
accept pay. Foremen of morning and evening papers, 
not less than 75 cents per day over journeymen’s scale. 
Head machinists, assistant foremen, head admen and 
machinist operators (linotype or monotype) not to 
receive less than 50 cents per day over journeymen’s 
scale. Employecs called back after one hour, $1 for 
call backs in addition to rate of pay. Employees called 
back within one hour of quitting to be paid for the 
interval, 

A member shifted for four days or less from night 
to day side is to receive night scale, this not to be 
construed as giving foreman right to force a member 
to accept day work. Overtime over seven and one-half 
hours in a day, time and one-half. Apprentices may 
not work overtime if a journeyman is available. Work 
on Sundays, Labour Day and Christmas Day, double 
price; on certain other holidays, price and one-half. 
Men on newspapers may work a five-hour day for a 
full day’s pay on the holidays stated at price and 
one-half. 

One apprentice to five or less journeymen; two to 
eight or more. A third may be taken on when the 
senior apprentice begins his last six months. Wages 
for apprentices: Third year, one-third of journeyman’s 
scale; fourth year, one-half; fifth year, two-thirds. 
Apprentice must complete the International Typo- 
eraphical Union course in printing in a specified time in 
order to receive specified increases in wages. Apprentices 
must make application to become apprentice members 
of the union at end of second year. No apprentices 
to work more hours in a day nor in a week than as 
provided for journeymen printers. Apprentice is to be 
examined by a union committee on entering an office. 

Beginners on typesetting machines are to be active 
members of the union, but one apprentice being allowed 
for each five machines, or fraction thereof. Seale of 
wages: First four weeks, thirty per cent of scale; 
second four weeks, forty per cent; third four weeks, 
fifty per cent; fourth four weeks, sixty per cent; fifth 
four weeks, seventy per cent; sixth four weeks, eighty 
per cent. 

The agreement provides for a standard of competency 
and for heating, ventilation and sanitation of the 
work rooms. 


VicrortA, BritisH ConumBra—Locau Jos 
PRINTING SHOPS AND INTERNATIONAL 
TypocrRAPHIcAL UNIon, Locau No. 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1924, until 
December 31, 1924, and thereafter for another year, 
or until terminated by either party on two months’ 
notice in writing. 
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Hours of labour, eight per day and four on Satur- 
days. Hours to be between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Foremen of offices employing two or more com- 
positors, not less than 75 cents, and assistant foremen 
not less than 50 cents per day above scale. 

Journeymen, wages per week, $44. Linotype opera- 
tors, per week: day, $44; night, $47.52. Machimists 
and machinist-operators, not less than 50 cents per 
day above scale. 

Machinist-operators must be capable of operating 
machines and of keeping them in running order, and 
shall be responsible for condition of the machines. 

Overtime: After regular quiting time, time and one- 
half. After midnight (when men have worked through 
the day), double time. Holiday rate: Double time for 
Labour Day, Christmas Day and Sundays, and time 
and one-half for other holidays, provided job offices 
may work a five-hour day for a full day’s pay on 
the latter holidays. All work in book and job offices 
to be time work; half a day to be the shortest period 
for which a union member shall accept pay. Nothing 
in the scale is to be construed to prevent superior 
workmen receiving’ a higher rate of wages. Appren- 
tices must have a good school education. An office 
may employ one apprentice to from two to five jour- 
neyinen; two to from six to ten journeymen; no 
more than two to an office at one time; age at 
commencing, at least 15} years; period of apprentice- 
ship, five years. Wages of apprentices per week: Third 
year, first six months, $17.50; second six months, $19.50; 
fourth year, first six months, $21.75; second six months, 
$24; fifth year, first six months, $26.50; mext six 
months, $29.50. Apprentic:s must complete the Inter- 
national Typographical Union course in printing in a 
specified time in order to be given increases in. wages. 
Apprentices at end of second year must make appli- 
cation to become apprentice members of the union. 
No apprentice is to work longer hours than those 
_ provided for journeymen. Apprentices in last six 
months may, if practicable, take a course on the 
machine. 


Victoria, Bririsa CoLtumBriA.—LocaL Nerws- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
PrRiIntTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 


Union, Locau No. 79. 


Agreement to be effective from January 1, 1924, until 
December 31, 1926, and thereafter for another year 
unless terminated by either party by a previous two 
months’ notice in writing prior to December 31. 

In press room departments, only union mechanics 
and workmen to be employed. 

Hours per week, on morning 
evening newspapers, 48; one day to be the 
period for which an employee shall accept pay. 

Wages per week, journeymen:; day work, $45 for 48 
hours; night work, $45 for 45 hours. Overtime, time 
and one-half. Work on Labour Day and Christmas 
Day (and Sundays after the regular edition), double 
time. Certain other holidays, time and one-half, pro- 
vided men on newspapers may work a 5-hour day for 
a full day’s pay. 

Apprentices: One apprentice and one packer boy to 
each press. Wages per week: Ist year, $12; 2nd year, 
$14; 3rd year, $18; 4th year, $24; Sth year, $30. 
Foreman of pressroom to be judge of competency and 
to have control of employment and -discharge. Crew 
on a press not to be less than a foreman, two journey- 
men and an apprentice. In case of ‘a breakdown, men 
may be required to get out the regular edition at single 
price, although after regular hours, provided work is 
interrupted for more than one hour. Provisions are 
made in the ageement for having healthful conditions 
in the pressroom. 

Questions regarding the agreement which cannot be 
settled by conciliation shall be decided by arbitration 
as provided for by the arbitration agreement between 


newspapers, 45; on 
shortest 


the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 


the union. 


Manufacturing: Clothing 


MontTREAL, QUEBEC.——THE Unrrep CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION oF Monrt- 
REAL, AND THE MonrreaL Jornt Boaro, 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WoRKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


This agreement and also one between the clothing 
contractors and the union are summarized in a special 
article on page 244, 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CauGary, ALBERTA—CaALGARY CONTRACTORS AND 
CaLGaRy CARPENTERS’ Districr Councin— 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925. Negotiations. for a new agreement to 
be carried on during January. 

Minimum wage per hour, 80 cents. Hours, eight 
on five days and four on Saturdays. Time and one- 
half from 5 p.m. to midnight and on Saturdays from 
12 noon until 5 p.m. Thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. No work on Labour Day except 
to save life and property. One hour’s notice to be 
given by either side of dismissal or leaving work. No 
member of the union is to work for less than the 
above minimum wage. 

Disputes are to be referred to an arbitration com- 
mittee of three members of each party. 


Transportation 


St. JoHN, New  Brunswick-—CaANADIAN 
Paciric Raipway snp Freight HANDLERS 
IN Irs Empitoy at West Sr. JoHn— 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 1923, 
until November 1, 1924, and thereafter subject to thirty 
days’ notice from either party after October 1, 1924. 

Hours of work: Truckers, 7 a.m. to 12 noon; 1 p.m. 
tOs ol) Dems) Cuno, dl 2mid nigh, | amd) VO a taal bone 
a.m. Overtime, time and one-half. No work in meal 
hours or on holidays if it can be avoided. Hours for 
sealers, coopers and heatermen 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
7 p.m. to 6 a.m., with one hour allowed for meals 
without pay between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
and 2 a.m. Work on Sundays and holidays, double 
time, with a minimum of three hours at straight time 
rate. Night gangs to be paid a minimum of there 
hours’ straight time if required to start work. 

Seniority list to be posted at the commencement of 
each season. Seniority to govern in reducing forces 
and in increasing same. 

Foreman to determine number of gangs to be worked. 
Men to report in person or by letter to the general 
foreman by November 10 each year. Freight handlers 
must obtain leave of absence from the general fore- 
man before leaving in the spring. Employees may pre- 
sent grievances before superiors and decisions may be 
appealed to a higher official. Prior to the final dis- 
position, there will neither be a shutdown nor a 
suspension of work. 

Members of adjustment committees to be granted 
necessary leave of absence and transportation. 

Basic rate of wages for truckers, per hour, 50 cents. 


St. JoHn, New Brunswick.—CaANaDIAN 
PaciFic RAILWAY AND SuB-FoREMEN AND 
FreiGHT CHECKERS IN ITS EMPLOY AT 
West Sr. Joun— 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 19238, 
until November 1, 1924, and thereafter subject to thirty 
days’ notice from either party after October 1, 1924, 
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Hours of work, 7 a.m. to 12:noon; 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.; 
7 p.m. to 12 midnight; and 1 a.m. to 5 a.m. Over- 
time, time and one-half. No work during meal hours 
or on holidays if it can be avoided. 

Arrangements are to be made so that as far as pos- 
sible all may participate in night work. Three hours’ 
pay to be the minimum for a all; employees not 
to be required to suspend work during regular hours 
to absorb overtime. 

Sundays and holidays, double time, with a minimum 
of three hours at straight time. 

In reduction of force, seniority to govern; in in- 
crease of force, employees to be taken on in order 
of seniority. Employees declining promotion will not 


lose their seniority. Employees accepting promotion 
will be allowed from ten to thirty days to qualify, and 
in case of failure will not lose seniority. 

Employees having grievances may have a hearing, 
and if not satisfied may appeal case, assisted by a 
committee of employees. Prior to final disposition of 
any grievance, there will neither be a shutdown nor 
a suspension of work. If charges are not sustained, 
employee’s record will be cleared, and if employee has 
been dismiss:d he shall be returned and paid for 
time lost. Committee to be granted leave of absence 
and free transportation. 

Rates of wages: Per hour—sub-foremen, 60 cents; 
checkers, 56 cents. 





AGREEMENTS IN THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES IN THE 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN MONTREAL 


[* January a cessation of work occurred in 

a number of establishments in Montreal, 
engaged in the manufacture of clothing, owing 
to a dispute as to prices paid for certain 
operations and as to wages and working con- 
ditions. In various shops there were stop- 
pages of work between January 7 and Feb- 
ruary 21, but chiefly between January 21 
and January 30. The organization of workers 
concerned was the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. The Montreal Joint 
Board, consisting of representatives of a num- 
ber of locals of this union had an agreement 
with the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association 
of Montreal, an organization of several large 
clothing manufacturers.* Practically all of 
these employers had all work done in their 
own factories under this agreement with the 
union; A few, however, and a large number 
of other manufacturers of clothing sent out 
work to be made up in shops operated by 
“contractors.” Some of the independent 
manufacturers had all their work done in their 
own factories. During the last three years 
when industry was depressed the wages and 
working conditions in establishments of these 
“independent ” manufacturers and contractors 
were below the standards of the agreement 
between the union and the Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Some of the independ- 
ent manufacturers had reduced the prices paid 
to contractors and proposed a further reduc- 
tion. The contractors in turn proposed to 
the union that wages should be reduced in 
accordance with reductions in such prices. 
This the union refused and attempted to 
bring about an agreement between the manu- 
facturers and the contractors but failed. The 
contractors, therefore, closed their shops on 
January 21, to compel the manufacturers to 
pay higher prices for work done. The union 
then announced that its members would not 
return to work in these shops until the con- 





*Lapour Gazerre, October, 1921. 
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tractors had made agreements providing for 
the levelling up of wages and working con- 
ditions in accordance with the union scale 
for Montreal and called out on strike its 
members working for all manufacturers and 
contractors below the standard. 

Negotiations were carried on between the 
three parties to the dispute and a basis for 
a settlement was reached at the end of Janu- 
ary. A number of the independent manu- 
facturers organized as the United Clothing 
Manufacturers of Montreal, and this body 


made an agreement on the one hand with - 


the union and on the other hand with. the 
United Clothing Contractors’ Association. 
Work was resumed in these shops on January 
31. These two associations of employers also 
entered into an agreement providing that all 
contractors working for members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association should join the 
Contractors’ Association, that changes in the 
agreement between the union and manu- 
facturers should be parallel by changes in 
the agreement between the manufacturers 
and the contractors, that there should be 
arbitration of differences between the two 
associations, and that the contractors should 
arrange to contribute their share of the cost 
of maintaining the arbitral machinery in 
operation in the clothing industry in Mont- 
real. 
to be responsible for all wages and work done 
by its members. 

The union also entered into agreements 
with individual manufacturers similar to that 
made with the association, while union mem- 
bers were called out on strike in shops which 
refused to enter into an agreement. By 


February 23 agreements had been reached - 


with 21 independent concerns in addition to 
those included in the United Clothing Manu- 
facturers organization and in the contractors’ 
association, along the following lines:— 


The contractors’ association undertook — 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED CLOTHING 
Manvuracturers’ Association oF Monr- 
REAL, THE “ CLOTHIERS,’ AND THE Mont- 
REAL JOINT Boarp AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, CALLED THE “UNION.” 


The agreement to be effective immediately and to 
remain in effect until May 1, 1925, and from year to 
year thereafter unless notice of abrogation or amend- 
ment given by either party 30 days prior to expira- 
tion; wages, established scale to be paid in shops of 
clothiers and contractors working for them; hours of 
work to be 44 per week, overtime work only with 
consent of union and at one and one-half times 
regular rates of pay: none but union members to be 
employed by the clothiers or contractors doing work 
for them. Matters in dispute to be dealt with by 
employer and shop committee; failing settlement, by 
representatives of the clothiers and union, and again 
failing settlement to be referred to the impartial 
Chairman provided for in the agreement between the 
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union and the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of 
Montreal, Inc., his decision to be binding; the clothiers 
to arrange for contributing their share of expense for 
maintenance of the machinery of arbitration. All 
garments tobe made in union shops, the clothiers 
to place no obstacles in the way of the union, and to 
discipline its members in accordance with its rules and 
regulations; clothiers to change contractors as regis- 
tered with union only for cause ‘and with consent of 
union; clothiers to be responsible for contractors 
working for them, for union conditions in contractors’ 
shops and for wages due by contractors to workers. 


The agreement between the union and the 
contractors contained similar provisions for 
wages, working conditions, etc., and also pro- 
vided that. partnerships with more than two 
members should be dissolved by May 1, 1924; 
in these only one partner should engage in 
the actual process of manufacture, the other 
being engaged in the management. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1924 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Ne decided movement in prices occurred 

during the month. Both the family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the in- 
dex of wholesale prices calculated by the 
Bureau of Statistics stood at practically the 
same levels as in January. The departmental 
index of wholesale prices including 271 com- 
modities and the special index of 50 commo- 
dities, however, were slightly higher. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
foods for an average family of five in terms 
of the average retail prices in some sixty cities 
was $10.75 at the beginning of February as 
compared with $10.78 for January; $10.53 for 
February, 1923; $1061 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $15.77 for February, 1920; 
$12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Prices of fresh eggs were sub- 
stantially lower while there were smaller de- 
clines in cooking eggs, lard, fresh pork, bacon, 
sugar and prunes. Advances occurred in the 
prices of butter, cheese, potatoes, evaporated 
apples, tea and coffee. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the totai 
budget averaged $21.18 for February as com- 
pared with $21.23 for January; $21.17 for Feb- 
ruary, 1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 
for February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $24.71 for February, 1920; $19.80 for 
February, 1918; and $14.54 for February, 1914. 
Fuel was again slightly lower. Rent was un- 
changed. Compared with a year ago foods 
were somewhat higher while fuel was lower 
and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


tics, based upon the average prices of 238 
commodities in 1913 as 100, weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, 
was practically unchanged at 156.6 for Feb- 
ruary as compared with 156.7 for January; 
153.6 for February, 1923; 153.5 for February, 
1922; 191.1 for February, 1921; 256.9 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 238.3 for F ebruary, 
1920; and 200.5 for February, 1919. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material three of the eight main 
groups were higher and four were lower. 
Grains were mainly responsible for the higher 
level reached by the vegetable group though 
flour and fruits were also higher. Non-ferrous 
metals and their products and non-metallic 
minerals and their products both advanced, 
the former because of higher prices for anti- 
mony, copper, lead, tin, and zinc, and the lat- 
ter because of advances in the prices of coal 
oil and gasoline. Decreases in the prices of 
eggs, bacon, lard and cheese more than offset 
advances in livestock, meats, and hides, caus- 
ing a decline in the animals group. The tex- 
tile group declined because of lower prices on 
raw cotton. The wood group and the iron 
group also were lower while chemicals were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ and producers’ goods advanced. 
In the former group foods were higher, in- 
creases in the prices for beverages, bread- 
stuffs, fish and fruits being more than offset 
by lower prices for hogs, bacon, lard, and 
fresh eggs. In this group clothing and house- 
hold equipment also advanced. In producers’ 
goods the index for light, heat and power 
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equipment advanced because of higher prices 
for gasoline and coal oil. Building materials 
declined slightly. In manufacturers’ materials 
the index was higher, prices of materials for 
the leather, the metal working, the meat pack- 
ing and the milling industries having ad- 
vanced. Materials for the textile and fur in- 
dustries were lower. 

In the grouping according to origin the 
indexes for field products, for articles of 
marine origin and of mineral origin advanced, 
while the indexes for animal products and for 
articles of forest origin declined. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 published by 
the Department of Labour since 1910 ad- 
vanced to 224.9 for February as compared 
with 222.7 for January; 224.3 for February, 
1923; 229.5 for February, 1922; 270.1 for Feb- 
ruary, 1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
343.5 for February, 1920; and 136.6 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Advances occurred in grains, 
catitle, beef, veal, sheep, mutton, evaporated 
‘apples, potatoes, onions, canned vegetables, 
flour, sugar, molasses, beaver cloth, hides, 
some metals, coke, gasoline, coal oil, cement, 
linseed oil and benzine. The chief declines 
‘were in hogs, live and dressed, bacon, hams, 
lard, butter, cheese, eggs, raw cotton, raw 
silk, jute, turpentine, raw furs, and raw rub- 
ber. Compared with a year ago grains and 
fodder, dairy products, miscellaneous foods, 
textiles, metals and implements, building ma- 
terials, and drugs and chemicals were higher. 
All the other groups were lower. 


The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 1918, by the Dominion Bureau ~f Sta- 
tistics, the new index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 238 commodities in 
1913.* Ultimately the reconstructed index will 
be carried back to an earlier date, but in the 
meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour GAZETTE in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1918. For the detailed analysis from month 
to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of La- 
bour is given by the principal groupings, but 
the sub-groups in detail shown monthly since 
1912 are omitted. The special index number 
of 50 commodities described in the following 
paragraph is also given for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the record. 


* Lapour GAZETTE, June, 1923, pp. 689-695. 


The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Department list, includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100 advanced slightly to 155.1 
for February as compared with 154.4 for Janu- 
ary; 155.2 for February, 1923; 148.4 for Feb- 
ruary, 1922; 182.2 for February, 1921; 260.5 
for May, 1920 (the peak). The increase was 
due mainly to higher prices for sheep, mut- 
ton, beef, canned tomatoes, granulated sugar, 
beaver cloth, hides, lead, gasoline and linseed 
oil. 
The index of wholesale prices in Canada 
published by the United States Federal Re- 
serve Board, including thirty-three raw ma- 
terials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods, and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, continued to decline, being 143 
for December as compared with 145 for No- 
vember; 147 for October; and 147 for Decem- 
ber, 1922. All groups were lower except goods 
imported which were unchanged. During 
1923 this index advanced from 148 in January 
to the high point of 156 in April, since when 
it declined steadily to the December level of 
143. 

The Bank of Commerce index of imports 
advanced from 165.29 for January to 165.92 
for February, while that for exports was up 
from 149.81 for January to 151.19 for Feb- 
ruary. The combined index of both imports 
and exports rose from 157.55 to 158.55. 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Can- 
ada. All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each com- 
modity, and every effort has been made to 
ensure that the quotations in each case refer 
to the same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for purposes 
of comparison from month to month, from 
city to city, ete. The prices of foods and gro- 
ceries in each city, except milk and bread, are 
the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative but- 
chers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel 
and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the 
middle of each month by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAZETTE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business 
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with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 
1915 the table contained a list of only the 
twenty-nine foods included in the family 
budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent. In 1915, when monthly publi- 
cation of the budget in the Lasour Gazette 
was begun, it was decided to extend the lst 
of foods to 40, and in 1920:the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended to in- 
clude over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and 
in the case of a number of articles the aver- 
age prices of the grades most sold have been 
given, owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class 1s of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

‘The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evap- 

f 
orated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportion of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of .an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
(or falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the vari- 
ous localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 


*See article in Lasour Gazerre, December, 1923, 


page 1442, 
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the budget was first published in 1912, that 
these calculations represented’ from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditures of an or- 
dinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expendi- 
ture on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about 
sixty-five per cent of the total income. While 
the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. The quantities of meats, 
dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical 
work. On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would buy 
less meat, etc., but more fruits, fresh, and 
canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4: 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were steady for the most part. 
Sirloin steak averaged 27.1c. per pound in 
February and 27c. in January, round steak 
22c. per pound in February and 21.8c. in 
January. Shoulder roast was unchanged in 
the average at 14.7c. per pound while stewing 
beef was 11.3c. per pound in February and 
11.2c. in January. Veal was unchanged aver- 
aging 18.6c. per pound, increases in some lo- 
calities being offset by declines in others. 
Mutton was slightly higher at 27c. per pound. 
I'resh pork roast was down from an average of | 
24.1c. per pound in January to 23.7c. in Feb- 
ruary. Mess pork was slightly higher, aver- 
aging 24c. per pound. Bacon fell 1c. per 
pound to 36.1lc. Ham also was lower averag- 
ing 58.3c. in January and 57c. in February. 
In fresh fish, cod and whitefish were slightly 
lower. Salt herrings advanced somewhat in 
the average while finnan haddie were lower. 
Lard showed a general decline from an aver- 
age of 23c. per pound in January to 22.5c. in 
February. 

Eggs showed a general decline, fresh averag- 
ing 61.3c. per dozen in January and 56.7c. in 
February and cooking 46.9c. in January and 
45.2c. in February. Milk advanced at Sorel, 
Brantford and Moose Jaw. Dairy butter 
averaged higher at 43.5c. per pound in Febru- 
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ary as compared with 42.7c. in January and 
creamery to 49.lc. per pound in February as 
compared with 48.3c. in January. Slight in- 
creases were reported from most localities. 
Cheese declined from an average of 33.2c. per 
pound in January to 33c. in February. 

Bread was unchanged in the average. Soda 
biscuits were up slightly at 17.9c. per pound. 
Flour and rolled oats were steady. Rice and 
tapioca showed little change. Canned toma- 
toes advanced in the average from 18.5c. per 
can in January to 19c. in February. Canned 
peas and corn also were slightly higher, the 
former at 18.2c. per can and the latter at 
17.2c. per can. Onions rose from 6.1c. per 
pound to 6.3c. Potatoes advanced from an 
average of $1.43 per 90 pounds in January to 
$1.51 in February. Evaporated apples were 
steady. Prunes were slightly lower in the 
average at 16.7c. per pound. Raisins were 
down from 18.2c. per pound to 18c. and cur- 
rants from 21.3c. per pound to 2lc. Canned 
peaches rose from an average of 20.8c. per 
can in January to 21c. in February. Marma- 
lade was up slightly at 81.9c. per four pound 
tin. Sugar declined, granulated from an aver- 
age of 12.1c. per pound in January to 11.9c. 
in February and yellow from 11.6c. per pound 
in January to 11.4c. in February. Coffee was 
slightly higher at 54.5c. per pound. Tea also 
advanced, averaging 69.4c. per pound as com- 
pared with 68.8c. in January. 

Anthracite coal declined from an average of 
$17.84 per ton in January to $17.75 in Febru- 
ary. Lower prices were reported from Halifax, 
Oshawa, Guelph, Owen Sound and Cobalt. 
Bituminous coal also showed a small decline, 
averaging $11.29 in January and $11.20 in 
February. Hard wood, four feet long, was 
down from an average of $12.65 per cord in 
January to $12.55 in February. Soft wood 
also was slightly lower averaging $9.20 per 
cord. Prices were down in Guelph and Winni- 
peg. Coal oil was up from an average of 
30.1c. per gallon to 30.3c. No changes were 
reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics:— 

Grain prices continuing the movement which 
commenced in January rose to somewhat 
higher levels in February. Wheat, No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, rose from 96c. per 
bushel in January to 993c. in February. The 
lowest price for the month was 984c. per 


bushel on the 15th and the highest $1.00%c. on 
the 22nd. Oats were up from 394c. per bushel 
to 404c. American corn was up from 894c. per 
bushel to 98c. and flaxseed from $2.14 per 
bushel to $2.29. Flour, reflecting the higher 
wheat prices, rose from $6.20 per barrel to 
$6.30. Raw rubber fell from 26c. per pound in 
January to 254c..in February. Raw sugar at 
Montreal advanced from $6.58 per hundred 
to $7.13. A better demand was said to be the 
cause of the higher price. Coffee prices were 


higher, Santos advancing from 21c. per pound 


in January to 24c. in February and Rio from 
184c. per pound in January to 20c. in Febru- 
ary. Ontario potatoes declined from $1.60 
per bag to $1.30. Baled straw was up 50c. per 
ton reaching $9.50. Cattle prices were higher, 
best butcher cattle at Winnipeg advancing 
from $5.72 per 100 pounds to $5.91 and best 
steers at Toronto from $6.69 per 100 pounds 
to $6.75. Choice sheep at Toronto advanced 
from $6.25 per hundred to $6.75. Bacon de- 
clined from 233c per pound in January to 23c. 
in February. Lard also was lower at 16c. per 
pound. Beef hindquarters in sympathy with 
the higher cattle prices rose from $14.25 per 
100 pounds to $15.00. Mutton also was up 
from $10.81 per 100 pounds to $12.50. Fresh 
eggs continued to decline, being 54-57c. per 
dozen in February as compared with 60-65c. 
in January. Beef hides advanced from 9c. 
per pound to 104c. Raw cotton at New York 
continued to decline averaging 344c. per pound 
in January and 32c. in February. The market 
for finished goods. was reported to be dull in 
both England and the United States with the 
result that the demand for raw materials fell 
off while at the same time large quantities of 
cotton were placed on the market. Jute de- 
clined from $8.01 per 100 pounds to $7.70. 
Raw silk was also 30c. per pound lower at 
$7.70. Ground wood pulp declined from 
$39.75 per ton to $34.00. Oak lumber fell 
from $140 per M. to $130. A brisk demand 
for non-ferrous metals caused the prices of 
several of them to rise. Antimony was up 
from 8.75c. per pound in January to 10.5c. in 
February, copper from 14.70c. per pound in 
January to 15.35c. in February, lead from 
7.75c. per pound to 8.30c., tin ingots from 


_51.5c. per pound to 58c., spelter from 8.05c. 


per pound to 8.60c. and solder from 30c. per 
pound to 33c. Coal oil and gasoline advanced, 
the former from 20c. per gallon to 22c. and 
the latter from 254c. per gallon to 274c. 
Anthracite coal was up slight y at $12.51 per 
ton. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913 = 100) 




















No. of 

Commodities Com- |Av’g | Jan. | Apr. | July |Sept.] Oct.|Nov.| Dec.| Av’g| Jan. | Feb. 
mo- 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 
dities 





| I EE | J | SY LE 





Total Index 238 Commodities.................06- 238 |152-0/151-4/156-9]153-5}154-6/153-1/153-31153-5]153-01156- 









Classified according to chief component material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)........... 67 |148-4)136-8)151-2/146-8]148-0]141-6]138-2/135-2/144-21439.51141-1 
II.—Animals and their Products.............00..0.4. 50 |135-4/141-5/135-81126-1)133-0]135-1]137-6}141-6}134-1 137-9|136-2 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.......... 28 *0/202-9}198 -6]196-7/197-8}204-1/207-1]200-9]916-0|/214-1 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper............... 21 *7)173 -5}178 -6)177-9]178 -2/178 -5]176-4]176-8]175-7|174-0 
Vierlicnendnts Product oh iil don! Glance. 26 8/198 -9/169-1/171-8}168-2}167-4)167-5|168-7/168-0/168-4|167-3 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products........ 15 . -5|102-5) 95-4] 94-6] 93-8] 95-4] 95-1] 99-0 94-5] 96-2 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products..... a ts -7/186-4}182-8/182-8]184-1/182-5}182-5]183-8/185.5]187-8 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products............... 14 . *4/164-5]165-4/165-7]164-5}163-8/162-2/164-81168-4]/168-4 
Classified according to origin: 
1.--Hanm (Canadian (Products): side... cet soe ek ic. . 36 123 -9/128-8}123-0}125-3}127-0]127-6|198.91128-7 
LE SeBlarines te CRE x, some Me Clk Lar Oba PMMA eg 8 130-1]122-1]125-5}130-6]130-1]129-9 130-4|131-1 
Pee ORES EH ese tec ii. hike deh REM ae Ue OT TNE 21 178 -6]177-9}178-2]178-5|176-41176-8}175-71174-0 
Die Manor ah 5 9 V0 (el es AN wae cae yA 68 158 -0}157-1)157-1]156 -4]156-8]157-9|159-1}160-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured)................ 108 144-4/145-2)143-1/142-9]142-7/142-8]146-9}146-6 
All manufactured (fully or Ghietl ye SA gi a Nils 130 157-6}158 -8]157-9]156-4/156-4]159-11159.4/160-3 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B)......... 98 4-2)148-21152-1]152-5/151-91153 -0]151-3]154-41155-4 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco................. 74 9-6}143+4/150-9)150-1)149-7]152- 11147-61151 -4]150-0 
Beverages s. Masi sued by Owls Tia iriai Ril eh ty 4 ih 4 7/222 -3}223 -9|224-6}228-7}229-1]223-7 229 -4|232-4 
TSTRE Ci lay6: IMU MERU RN A) NE Ah eh Ma 8 3}136-2/136-21130-1]126- 9/123 -6/135- 71125 -01126-5 
CMCSA. woh, an MMOLE COR Din ag gis 1 0/100-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0) 98-0] 96-0} 96-0 
EAL! EAS ak Gd Pe PE GI We CR Te PB 8 6)131-7)122-1)125-5}130-6]130-1)129-91130-41131-1 
Le UW AIBA Ms ge A ST a 8 ak Pa 8 216-4/217-3]197-1]189-7/165-8]187-21165-6|169-4 
Nemsyrowl try andi Baresi so) OL 00% A Lee Hk, ee 12 136-8}134-8]131-6}126-8}121-9]131-9]120-8]118-9 
Maleand Milk (Producte..)..04ccuu buco AL 11 128 -5}142-6]149-71148-2}154-4]145-1/156-41156-0 
Sucarerefaneds) ow wah 1 yaey SRR Se Vc Mi WARSU HB AAP SIRO 2 238-9}230-9}243 -5}229 -81234-41999 -5]999.81997.5 
VCP) MER RE Re SDL CREA & Salita 10 164-31196-6|171-2]158-7|165-41157-71196-1]190-7 
aT cree to nt aes a Pe 8 Rech eT Re 2 92-21126-0)134-4)171-81203-0}130-1]169-21159-6 
OIRECOn mn UL me Ca cnt high eee Z 206-5}206-5}206-5|206-5|206-5/206-51216-51216-5 
Miccollancouaht: 32,086 Nude Jase Ihc be. ie 6 160-7}160-8)161-8)167-0}160-9}160-7/161-11167-4 
(3B) Other consumers’ Goods....).....0... 0, 000. 24 154-3)153-7/155-6]154-5)154-21155-9]158-3/162-2 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery and 
uncerwean ait Le a) Mita ston Att a 11 4)164-8/159-9}159-9)159-9/158-31163-01160-6 162-6 
Householdvequipment, )2.i)5h. 0) a ee i ey 13 2)151-0}151-7)154-2)152-8]152-8]153-7|157-51 162-1 
PIERICUROU AU haw ean, Mt Ue Php MCD 3 1/229-1]229-1]228 -21298 -2|228 -2}226-41196-8 196-8 
Glassware and) Pottery 000") 0100 oi 3 22-1/302-91274- 2/303 -5]274-7/274-7/301-8|274-7|974.7 
nT Ze TP here RO a TR SY TO eS ARG ft 2/156-8)149-6|150-4/152-8}151-6}151-6]152-3]156-61161-2 
{I.—Propucrers’ Goops (Groups C AnD ON ere uk 148 7|147-4)145 -3}143 -5]142-5]141-0]145-0/143-2]144.7 
(©) Producers Equipments o..% 4 co ibe sess shak.cel, cant 16 8}184-4)185-0}186-4]185-2/185-3]186-1]187-6]190-1 
EIR a INE Fama AT Bn bet Sones itty Weert Tien hide a 4 6/209 -6}216-0/216-01216-0/216-0}216-0/213-8}219-9]993.4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and Supplies 8 21184-2)184-7)186-0}184-4|184-4}185-61186-81189-4 
DiiscelancOus at. rw eV NR: Mi a aki 4 9}199-5}185-7/188-91192-6]199-51203-6/194-31204-01/204-0 
(D2 roducers’ Materiald.xiti9 Jes) x eae edu) A. chy 132 8]147-8)143-4]141-1]139-0]137-9]136-21140-6]138-51139-8 
Building and Construction Materials............. 32 8|166-4]169-4/166-7|167-0]167-3]166-31167-0]167-71167-2 
umber Siareteceleustyra: es, cha dataeer are Vener areta eae hte. a) ca iad «me 14 9/168 -9]166-4]167-0]167-4]165-81156-3]166-11165-1 
Painters’ Daberinle ts eee hill) 2, wale ot 4 6)215-9}200-9]196-7]192-5]192-5]189-11198-0/199-9]/206-1 
BLE ee NANOOUS, Can rata edie te hugs lode eee 14 168-1}168-1]164-8/164-8|164-9]165-71166-0/169-01169-0 
Manufacturers’ Materials........ 0.2 ...00.0¢.e205 100 6/137-6)135 -3}132-7]131-3]129-5/134-7/132-21134-0 
For Textile and Clothing Industries............ Py | 0-8}206-5]204-3)205-4|212-4/215-81208-8}296-41294.1 
Hor Murskndustiys: 2 cmenlouue marron eos D 4-1/300-0)264 -31273 -9]264-31245 -0|288 -0/254-7|229-6 
dior Leather Tadustry 7 (ich cei cc eudio os bee 6 0} 95-9] 95-4) 94-2] 88-6] 85-0} 98-9} 89-8] 91-5 
For Metal Working Industries.................. at 41120-3]118-2]117-3]117-4]118-4}119-51117-81118-2 
For Chemical Using Industries................ fl 7/154 -5]155- 5/155 -5|153 -9]153-9}156-0/152- 7 1152-7 
For Meat Packing Industries................... 4 105-3}101-4] 95-8] 89-8] 89-2/101-0] 94 7) 96-2 
For Milling and ot] er Industries............... 9 1)124-4]121-8]114-2}112-6]107-1/125-0}111-1]114-9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials............. 24 °4/155-1/154-1)153-8}152-3/150-0]154 -3}148 -21150-7 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR FEBRUARY, 1924, JANUARY Aa 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 
1916, 1915, 


(AveRAGE Prices 1890-1899=100) 


mM 
8 INDEX NUMBERS 
3% 
[e) ls ou ety aga gh OSE MR A SS TM Sa OE SR aR UT en I a a 7 
Groups oe 
a8 Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
SO | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
Z 
I.—Grains and Fodder......... 15| 177-7| 173-6] 177-1] 199-0} 234-1] 377-7} 273-0) 332-4) 243-8 179-1] 210-9) 142-8) 139-3 
II.—Animals and Meats........ 17| 210-4| 206-6] 229-9] 251-7} 306-6] 350-7] 342-5] 330-5] 263-6} 202-4) 176-5 193-8} 174-1 
III. —Dairy Products.......... 9] 241-81 245-7| 231-4| 217-3] 284-8] 333-1] 275-4] 264-1] 240-4] 175-8) 173-4) 169-6 155-7 
VSB shee aye Ar eae 9} 173-2| 174-0] 176-7| 189-7| 218-6] 244-7| 266-0] 236-3} 188-7) 160-1} 160-0 154-8] 164-2 


V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables.. 


16| 204-9] 196-9} 193-8] 243-9] 194-4] 347-1 994-4] 264-8] 267-9] 171-0] 117-1) 127-8] 119-4 
B. Miscellaneous Foods.... : 5 


179-1] 236-2| 288-6] 251-7] 232-2] 178-9] 145-0) 141-4) 112-8) 114-7 


Vi Textiles se evi ee 20| 248-0} 250-2] 241-9] 227-1] 266-8] 419-4) 367-4) 327-1) 223-2) 179-8] 182-7) 134-4 128-5 

VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots..{/  11| 157-5} 148-7) 167-2] 158-3 206:4| 400-8) 264-6) 255-5] 274-6] 194-9] 181-6) 168-1) 158-6 

VIII.—A. Iron and Steel....... 11] 198-8! 199-0] 194-2} 185-1] 237-4) 245-4] 249-9) 282-6 189-9] 132-6] 100-9) 102-9} 107-2 

B. Other Metals....... 12] 177-6| 172-3| 165-0} 151-7] 164-0) 228-7) 203-7) 251-0 276-3] 304-2] 123-7) 125-9] 135-4 

C. Implements......... 10| 226-3] 226-3] 230-4] 227-7] 271-0] 243-7| 241-4] 214-7) 166-0) 122-0) 107-5) 106-6 105-6 

HAUT) eisai) 08 LE tery gio aay See 33] 199-4] 197-6] 194-2| 185-8] 220-9] 236-4] 211-3} 250-5] 214-1) 191-8) 113-2) 112-8 117-5 

IX.—Fuel and Lighting........ 10| 242-6] 234-4] 261-1] 240-6] 276-8] 254-4] 239-0) 189-6] 177-1] 124-2) 107-6 114-4] 124-4 
X.—Building Materials: 

Aversa en Le 14] 345-0] 346-2] 333-8] 324-2] 432-6] 439-9] 281-2] 233-2} 193-2) 177-3] 178-4) 184-2 175-5 

B. Miscellaneous........... 20| 228-0} 227-3] 217-0] 208-1] 255-1) 235-8) 231-5 912-7| 184-5} 186-6] 108-4] 114-1} 113-3 

C. Paints, Oils, and Glass. 141 276-2! 274-5] 271-9| 300-0] 356:4| 447-9] 334-9] 273-7| 237-3] 192-5) 146-3) 141-3 145-4 

ATM eh Oe Mi ibe Gl a ak 48| 276-2] 275-7| 268-3} 268-8] 336-4] 357-2) 277-7} 236-5) 202-5} 164-8) 139-9} 142-5 140-9 

XI.—House Furnishings....... 16] 264-4| 263-3] 264-5| 295-2} 384-5} 363-5} 295-8] 222-2) 180-8} 147-4] 131-9} 128-8 120-9 


XII.—Drugs and Chemicals... 16| 182-5] 173-1| 180-2] 185-4| 213-4] 214-2) 263-6] 294-4) 261-4] 255-8) 149-9| 111-1 113-9 


XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
A a Al 546-8] 558-0] 583-8] 664-7) 492-1/1851-4| 799-0} 511-5 403-7| 273-7| 128-1] 230-3] 353-9 
B. Liquors and Tobacco... 6| 266-0| 264-4] 264-6] 264-0} 296-8] 314-0) 253-4 207-9} 156-4! 143-5] 140-1) 138-8] 134-9 
Cie Sundries ey Geli Wee e 7| 158-41 158-71 159-8] 167-3] 194-3] 212-0) 213-9) 210-1 170-3] 139-4] 110-8} 109-9} 115-8 
TABU, ehh UGE ORE LDS a 17) 287-8] 289-9] 296-4! 318-4] 300-5] 683-7} 365-5} 280-2 220-3} 172-1} 125-1) 148-4) 178-6 


All Commodities.......... +262| 224-9] 222-7] 224-3) 229-5) 270-1} 348-5) 279-8 263-5] 219-9] 175-9} 142-5) 136-6} 185-8 





+ Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter wes dropped in 1915. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 





Commodities | Quan-| (*) (*) | 1910] 1911) 1912| 1913] Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb. Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 


tity |1900] 1905 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1924 





























































































































c. C, c. Ge c. c. oe Oe G Gani one: Ge c. Ge Ce Cc te eh, 
Beef, sirloin, 

Beeoen snr ie 2 lbs.}27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 39-8] 41-6] 44-4] 48-0] 47-0] 47-6] 54-0 65-2) 72-4) 73-2] 71-4) 55-4) 54-6] 54-0! 54-2 
Beef, shoulder, 

TOaRb. healt. 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0] 27-8] 28-0] 29-6) 32-6] 32-4! 33-0] 35-8 46-4) 50-8) 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8! 29.4] 99.4 
Veal, roast..... Ih vies RAO), 11-3) 12-8] 14-0] 14-4] 15-7] 17-0] 17-6} 18-2] 20-9] 25-7] 97.9 25-9) 26-4) 18-8] 18-3] 18-6] 18-6 
Mutton, roast...} 1 “ {11 12-2) 16-8} 18-0} 17-8) 19-1] 20-8] 20-3} 21-7] 25-9] 31-9] 34-5] 33-1 32+2| 26-2) 27-4) 26-9) 27-0 
Pork, fresh, ‘ 

- EOASG sn ce Tabet lf 13-1] 18-0) 17-8] 17-5} 19-5} 21-9] 18-7| 20-4] 96-1] 34-1] 35-7 87:0) 36-1) 27-5) 26-6) 24-1] 93-7 
Pork, salt, mess| 2 “ 121 25:0} 34-4 33-0) 33-2] 35-2] 34-6] 35-2) 36-6] 45-2] 63-2] 69-4 70-6] 70-4] 51-6} 50-6] 47-6) 48-0 
Bacon, break- ! 

fast, ae aee, 1 “ (15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 23-8] 22-5] 24-7) 26-0] 24-5] 26-8] 32-6] 45-6 51-6) 52-2] 56-1] 39-3] 40-6) 37-0) 36-1 
Lard, pure leaf .| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2| 40-6] 36-0 35-6] 38-4) 37-4) 35-4] 37-0) 50-2] 67-4] 71-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6 45-4! 46-0} 45-0 

ggs,fresh..... 1 doz/25-7) 30-0) 33-3} 32-6] 34-3] 33-7] 42-6] 40-8] 42-2] 54-9 63-8} 64-7| 83-9] 79-4] 56-2] 55-3] 61-3] 56-7 

ges, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 27-9] 31-2] 28-1] 35-4] 39-9] 34.7 44-5! 49-0) 56-6] 63-5} 72-6] 47-7] 43-2] 46-9] 45-9 

LY Qa Aiea 6 qts.|36 39°6) 48:0) 49-2] 49-8) 51-6] 55-2] 55-2] 52-2 60-6} 71-4) 82-2) 91-2) 92-4] 78-8] 72-0] 74.4 75-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2Ibs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0 53-0} 58-4) 58-0) 61-4} 61-4] 65-8! 86-4] 95-4/104-2/131-8 108-8] 77-8} 82-4] 85-4] 87-6 

utter, cream- 

QT goal ates Wes: 1 “ (25-5) 27-7] 31-9} 31-5] 31-7| 33-9] 35-3] 35-6] 38-5) 48-01 52-8 58-6] 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2] 48-21 49-4 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ (16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 19-2] 20-1) 20-5} 21-8] 23-0] 24-4] 31-2} 93-9 35°7| 40-7! 38-9) 31-9}§32-8/ §33-2/§33-0 
i ie 1 “ /14-6) 15-7] 17-5) 17-8] 19-5} 19-1] 19-6] 21-1] 22-6] 29-5] 30-4 33-8] 38-0} 36-9] 28-7|§32-8)§33-2/§33-0 

read, plain, 

Wabbe. ty pum 15 “ |55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 64-5] 60-0! 61-5) 63-0 70-5) 67-5) 91-5}112-5/118-5/136-5 127-5]105-0}100.5|100-51100-5 
Flour, family.../10 “ |25-0! 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 34-0 32-0} 32-0) 43-0} 38-0] 52-0} 65-0] 68-0] 76-0! 67-0! 47-0 §45-0)§42-0/§42-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ |18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 21-0] 29-0 22-6) 21-0) 25-5) 24-0] 26-5) 37-5] 38-5] 40-5] 35-5! 27-5) 27-5] 27-5 27-5 

ACO a aa 2 “ |10-4) 10-6] 10-4) 10-6) 11-6] 11-4} 11-6] 11-8] 12-4] 13-6] 90-2 24-0) 31-6} 25-4) 19-21§20-8/§20-8]§21-0 
Beans, hand- ' 

picked |.a.e0.) 2 “ | 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 10-4) 11-6] 12-4! 11-8] 13-8] 17-6] 25-9] 32 8) 27-8] 28-2] 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 17-4] 17-4 
Apples, evapor- 

MWCO WE. een 1“ | 9-9) 7-7) 11-5) 18-8] 13-5} 12-0} 12-6] 11-8] 12-9] 14-0} 20-5] 92.9 27-9) 24-0) 21-7| 21-7] 18-6} 18-9 
Prunes, medium 

SIZO bee ha 1 “ j11-5) 9-6} 9-9), 12-2) 12-9] 11-9} 12-6] 12-9] 12-9] 13-8] 17-2 19-6} 26-0] 23-5] 18-5} 19-0] 17-0} 16-7 
Sugar, granul- 

AUC. he iaae 4 “ 121-6] 22-0) 24-0) 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 22-4] 31-6] 31-6] 36-4! 42-0 48-0) 64-4) 50-4) 35-2] 39-2] 48-4] 47.6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 12-0] 11-0 10-6} 14-4) 14-6) 17-6} 19-8] 22-2) 30-4! 24-6] 16-6] 18-6} 23-2 22°8 
Tea, black, me- 

rpaalee bear ol z “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-S! 8-8] 8-9} 9-0] 9-2] 9-8] 10-4] 12-7] 15 7) 16-8) 14-5} 13-6/$15-3|§13-41§13-6 
Tea, green, me- 

ObLMUonn ate aN a | 8-7) 87! Q-1) 9-4) 9-5) 9-3] 9-1]. 9-6) 10-2] 10-5) 12-2] 15-4 16-9) 15-8} 15-0|§15-3)§17-21§17-4 
Coffee, medium] 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-2} 9-3 9:4) 9-4) 9-7! 9-9} 10-5) 10-2] 12-0] 15-0] 14-7] 13-5] 13-4] 17-2 17-4 
Potatoes........ 2 pks|24-1) 28-0} 30-3) 44-6] 46-3] 36-0] 40-0] 33-3] 56-5] 78-3] 73-7 59-3) 1380-1369-5] 53-3] 39-9] 47-8] 59-3 
Vinegar, white 

Wane). Pou. hau, £ pt. 7 7 7 i 8 -8 7 “8 8 8: 8 9 “91 1-0] 1-0 Ol) 1-01 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AUIGR OOS eps. tie ua 5-48) 5-96) -695) 7-14) 7-34) 7-34] 7-75] 7-99] 8-40/10-46/12-54/13-44 15-77/14-08}10-61/10-53/10-78110.75 
c. C. c Cc. . c Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c Cc. Cc. e. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry] 4]b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2 3-2 | 8-2) 3:2) 3-5) 4-6] 4-7) 4-7] 4-81 4-2] 4-6] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|}{— ton|39-5| 45-2| 48-1] 48-8! 51-9] 55-0 53-8] 53-6} 53-6) 68-7) 74-1} 82-0) 90-11/123-2/109-01116-9/111-5 110-9 
Coal, bitumin- 
GOS. day “© 131-1) 32-3) 35-0] 35-0} 37-5] 38-7] 39-0] 37-2] 37-4] 59-4 58-3] 62-8) 65-9) 91-4] 70-5] 74-5] 70-6] 70-0 
Wood, hard..... “ed. 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 41-4] 41-3] 42-5] 41-9] 41-3] 41-5] 47-9 64-8) 75-1} 76-5] 89-4] 79-6] 80-9] 79-0] 78-4 
Wood, soft...... “ © 122-6] 25-5] 29-4! 30-0] 30-0] 30-6] 31-6] 30-91 30-4| 33-7 49-4) 55-4) 58-8) 68-3! 57-9] 60-5] 57-8] 57-5 
Coal oli eae & 1 gal./24-0} 24-5} 24-4] 23-1] 21-0] 23-7] 23-4] 23-7] 23-0] 93.2 25:8) 27-7) 32-4] 39-7] 31-7] 31-2) 30-1] 30-3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 1. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
ID eit Ea AL. bod seg 2 ke 1-56| 1-63) 1-76) 1-78] 1-82] 1-91) 1-90] 1-87] 1-86] 2-24! 2.72 3:03] 3-24] 4-12! 3-49] 3-64) 3-49] 3-47 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Veni. pin, see zMo./2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-05] 4-66] 4-75] 4-86] 4-26] 3-98] 4-04] 4.49 4-85] 5-66) 6-61) 6-93] 6-96) 6-92] 6-92 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ® $ $ $ ‘ , 
-+ +++. |9-37/10-50/12-79)/13 - 60/13. 79/14 -02/14-54/14-15/14-27/16-78/19- 80/21 -34/24. 71 24-85) 21 -07/ 21-1721 -25/21-18 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 















































$ $ $ $ d $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ § 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61/ 5-83) 6-82} 6-78) 7-17| 7-29] 7-51! 7-50] 8-38/10-43|12-50 14-06/15-95)14-36/10-85}10-92)11-12]11-02 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81| 5-26] 5-81) 5-86] 6-11] 6-34 6-79) 6-78] 7-19] 8-75)10-97/11-64/13-41/12-82] 9-77] 9-60] 9-68! 9-80 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83]. 6-55 6-84) 7-13) 7-04) 7-53] 7-80] 8-46]10-15/12-65/13-34/15-52/14-16/10-88/10-71/11-13 10-98 
@usbec.! 4,45, .).15-5 5-15] 5-64) 5-33) 6-46] 6-97] 6-87} 7-24] 7-47] 8-14]10-52/12-37]12-86|15-11 13 -62/10-23/10-24/10-28]10-23 
GRAPIO.. 7 Abyy. 4.ahe i 5-01} 5-60) 6-50] 6-67] 7-25] 7-20] 7-53] 7-79] 8-24/10-62/12-66] 13-24 15. 86)13-95}10-46/10-46]10-67/10-70 
Manitoba. . 6)... i: 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-41) 7-88] 7-87] 8-26] 8-26] 8-51/10-04/12-04/13-54/16-06114-01 10-45} 9-93/10-31/10-31 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-08} 8-16) 8-25} 8-27) 8-73] 8-58]10-33}12-69114-12|/15-34/14-00/10-61 10-47/10-50/10-68 
Plpertan eis. 4.3.2 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-08] 8-15] 8-33] 8-55} 8-72] 8-56/10-69/12-87/13-15/15-87/14-54|10-21 10-14/10-61}10-51 
, British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74! 8 32} 8-79] 9-03] 9-13 9-11} 8-89) 8-89/10-62/12-61/14-36 tssliahd bani 11-59/11-19}11-80)11-53 
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- oa | h B6 5 : Be) oo 
Locality 3 ral oe Ora eam re ho Ee ‘a on 
8 Self. | | Beabee | Pe ee. Wee teed see 
(Ba) ee|Ss\8o| 22) ao | 2s | 28s) ses) ae | a8 
a > > is eect Atieyas w 7 
Sogo eels \eo | oe oe | ee) Secu igen Mga) ge 
2s |es|22)83|88| 38 | B8 | 28 | sas | bea) sa | we 
wi ™ ae e Dr am) = pe, Ps gy et pa be 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 27-1 | 22-0 | 20-4 | 14-7 | 11-3 18-6 36-1 40-7 57-0 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 30-1 | 24-7 | 21-3 | 16-2 | 12-9 16-3 33-8 39-1 57-2 
T—Svidney i ee 30-4 | 23-4 | 22-1 | 17-3 | 14-6 14-4 36-5 38-7 56-2 
2—New Glasgow........-- 27 92-2) 17-7 | 14-1 | 10-9 15-1 29-5 38-5 56-6 
3-—Amihersticeatoie tele st 25 24-3} 17-3 | 14 11-7 15 30 35°5 Aine 
4—Halifax.......).. 32-9 | 24-6 | 25 15-9 | 12-9 17-1 32-8 36-2 53-7 
IP PULOW eek Petes tele e oae 35 99-2 | 24-5 | 19-7 | 14-5 20 40 46-7 62-3 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n...| 24:9 | 23-1 | 20-6 | 16-7 | 13-3 20 31-6 34-5 51-7 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-3 | 22-3 | 20-9 15-8 | 12-3 15-2 33-9 49-8 57:7 
Vo Moncton as)t eevee: 29-5 | 20 915) | 17 bape | RAL £8 36-7 43°3 60 
S—Sti John Wetec heey 32-5 | 24 92-8 | 13-9 | 11.7 15-6 32-4 37-7 61-5 
9—Fredericton...........- 24-2 1025 93-7 | 19-5 | 15-2 13-5 31-6 39-7 60 
10--Bat burst. tain aoe 20 20 15-7 | 12-6 | 10-2 16-5 35 42-5 49-2 
Quebec (Average)............ 99.5 | 21-3 | 20-0 | 13-8 8-9 17-3 33-5 35-9 55-2 
11 @uebecsmenn. se Moke ee 91-7 | 22:1 | 19-8 | 15-7) 9-6 17-8 35-4 37 56-4 
12—Three Rivers........... 99-1 | 21-1 | 19-8 | 12-1 | 7-8 19 35 37°5 55:8 
13—Sherbrooke .: 03/0)... 31-6 | 26-2 | 30 21-5 | 12 22 34-4 37 60 
14 Orel MLE ae Mea eel asics 17 18-4 | 16 12:2] 8 14 35 38 53 
f5—“Sty biyacithek ves 17°3B 087 Weds 9 9} 12-217 17-7 31:2 33-5 50 
1G OU Onn Ss, hw rai 93-2 | 23-4 | 22-6 | 12-5 | 10-5 22-2 32-5 32-5 60 
17—Thetford Mines......... 17-5 VAG ee dtey| 12-3.) 7-8 13:3 B05 Med aes 48 
1S=-Montrealin Naeiiueii et) b 98-4 | 23-8 | 24-8 | 12-8 | 9-1 14 33-6 36-5 57-8 
TO OE, oa a 23-9 | 20-9 | 19-3 | 13-6 8-1 15-5 32°1 34-8 55-9 
Ontario (Average)........... 98-0 | 22:7 | 21-1 | 15-6 | 11-8 20-3 33-4 37-8 55-1 
20 Ottawa te oyu kw ala 26 20-6 | 20-8 | 13-7 | 10-2 16-8 34-3 39-9 57-8 
21 Brockville wanes ore Ue 29 28 99-2) 15-2 | 10-2 17-2 36 42-3 50:8 
22-7 Kingston Atle. yaad eels 97-2 | 22-3 | 22-8 | 15-6 | 10-7 14-7 31-4 37-4 55:5 
93-—Belleville } ai iis. Mee 95-5 | 19 21-6 | 14-7 9-7 20°3 36-6 43-4 56 
24—-Peterborough..........- 96-6 | 21-2 | 19-5 | 15-1 | 11-2 19-6 36°2 38°8 53:1 
25—Oshaway ceo 99-3 | 23-3 | 20-6 | 16-3 | 12-9 21:3 30 35 56-2 
2G — Cra ea) rag ai i 1 Ryle g 96:6 | 21-5 | 19-3 | 14-7 | 11-4 19-4 34-4 37-3 55 
27—Toronto......0...0 000 99-5 | 22-2 | 23-1 | 13-9 | 12-3 21-3 34 38-7 55-4 
28— Niagara Falls.......... 29-6 | 23:6 | 21-3 | 15-6 | 10-5 23-6 30-8 35-2 54-2 
29—St. Catharines.......... 26 93-3 | 20-6 | 14-2 | 11 21-2 31:8 34-8 53°6 
30 — Hamilkonaieen )) nunc 31-1 | 24-4 | 24 17 13-9 22-5 34: 40:6 58-3 
31 Branvlordiee le ncn sks 28-2 | 23-1 | 20-9 | 15-5 | 11-2 19-2 31- 34:3 54 
32 Galli dau Dae tee a4: 29 24 91-2 | 16-9 | 13-2 24-3 33 37 53-6 
38—Guelph................. 26:6 | 21 20 14-6 | 12-8 21-7 27 32-2 52 
34 Kitchener toads sea eeoe 98-5 | 25-2 | 20-6 | 17-6 | 13-8 23-6 31-4 34-6 51-6 
35—Woodstock............- 99-9 | 22-5 | 24-1 | 16 13-2 19-4 31-9 36-4 53-1 
36-—Stratiord) 6a ube 99-4 | 24-4] 21-2 | 17-2 | 12-7 21:7 33-3 37-9 54-9 
gi——London ile eae eee 99-5 | 24-2 | 23-5 | 15-6 | 11-5 20-6 33-8 37-9 56-8 
38—-St. Thomas...........- 97-4 | 93.7 120-7 | 15-1 | 10-9 18-4 32-6 38-5 56 
30—Chatham. 0.07.08. 2). 29 24 91-3 | 16-4 | 11-7 21-4 32 35-8 57-5 
AQ— Windsor see Ee 25 19-3 | 18-6 | 14-3 | 10-9 20-9 32-2 36-8 54-3 
Al—-“Ovwen' SOUnd, \e.ue ey .ice 25 20 19°74 16°7 1012-5 19-5 30-4 33-4 52°5 
49 —Oobalt ius kee kee 29-3 | 25 93-6 | 16:6 | 12-2 22:6 36 43-3 57-5 
AS TAM TAINS ee ser ee ye 26 23 20 16-3 | 12-9 22-3 35-5 39 52°5 
44—-Sault Ste. Marie........ 30-8 | 25 91-3 | 16-7 | 12-3 22 36-8 41 57°4 
45—Port Arthur............| 28-9 | 20 20-7 | 15-2 | 12-2 17 BT Alc) ea etn oe eee 
46—Fort William. 3.2.) 5). 27-2"19 17 14 11-8 16 37-8 42- 62-5 
Manitoba (Average)......... 24-2 | 17-6 | 17-1] 11-2 | 8-4 14:8. 37-4 42 59-4 
A= Wainnipee eek atte 26-2 | 18: 18-2) 11-3 | 8-7 13-7 35-5 40- 56-2 
48—“Brandon ses ean eeu 22-2 | 16: 15-9 | 11-1 8-1 15-9 39-3 44 62-5 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 26-0 | 18 16-8 | 11-4 | 10-2 14-7 45-7 50- 61-8 
AG RECN a chee wie vaeials 25-6 | 14: 16:8 | 10-4 9-5 14:8 44°+3 55- 65°8 
50—Prince Albert.......... 25 18 15 10 10 12-5 46:7 49 58-3 
51—Saskatoon.............- 23-8 | 18- 16:3 | 11-9 | 11-3 14-4 21-8 40-8 47 55-7 
52—Moose Jaw...........-- 29-6 | 21: 18-9 | 13-4 9-9 17-1 Ble Ll eat ereteetees 67-5 
Alberta (Average)............ 93-6 | 17-6 | 16-1 | 11-2 | 8-4 14-2 22-3 42-8 47 57:3 
53—Medicine Ha.t.......... 24-2 | 17: 16-3 | 11-2 7 13-7 25-8 45-6 50 59-3 
54—Edmonton.....)......: 22-7 | 16: 17-6 | 10-6 8:3 15-6 . 43-6 49-1 55°5 
DOW AISATY 5.» cmalteciisle = yeerte 92-3 | 17: 15-4 | 11-1 8-5 13-9 41-5 44-8 58-3 
56—Lethbridge............. 25 19- 15-2 | 11-9 9-7 13-7 40-4 46-5 55-9 
British Columbia (Average).| 30-1 | 23 22-1 | 15-2 | 12-8 21-9 43-0 49-2 62-1 
bi Fermiol/ epi sees 26-5 | 22 20-7 | 14:4 | 11:3 17-7 47-5 54 59-2 
58 Nelsonici Vee heer tes 29 22 22 13-7 | 10-6 16-5 41-5 48-5 60 
SOF Er al My. chr cute toedts srosae 29-6 | 25 21 15-3 | 12-2 20°5 ¢ 49-6 56-1 65-7 
60—New Westminstier...... 32-5 | 25 92-5 | 17-5 | 12-4 25 3 39-5 45 60°6 
61—Vancouver............- 30-9 | 24: 91-5 | 13-8 | 138-3 24-2 5 40-9 46 61-5 
62={Vietorial ea ee as 28 20-3 | 19:7 | 13-9 | 12-6 24 +5 38-5 44-4 60 
68—Nanaimos.) 60 .es 32-3 | 25 25 18-5 | 17-7 29 42-8 47-8 61-9 
64—Prince Rupert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 | 24-7 |} 14-6 | 12-5 18-4 7 43-5 51-7 67°5 









a. Prices per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. c. Nineteen cents for non-pasteurized 
guaranteed pure. | 
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Salt herrings, 
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Eggs Butter 
g 8 3 2 a & : . 
3 g Bd) Sou || Bas a ee = 
igo} a em Oo Q Ha [oy = © ah 
3 S-a mw ONS fe fa Sr p> 0 
a np 535 PON A de ae i 22 | Ee 
é ao a, & mgr On Leia ERIS a - oF aa 
8 oO o-2 a LS Ors aad & eae fac gs 
S S Sl ats, |S gk a He a 
tw ou ne fa COCO ey ome hy Orn 
oO oo ae Pao O72 Set ah oO ae) 
cc, = OD = Bice fy & & Iz5 n 2 s Q oo O = 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-6 3a°5 22-5 56-7 45-2 12-5 43-5 49-1 
16-4 20-1 23-1 57-5 48-8 11-9 44.0 51-6 
16-5 30-7 24-5 60-2 51-5 |b12-14 41-2 52-2 
iyi 26-8 22 57-2 48-6 13 45-4 51-9 
15 26-5 22 51-7 44.3 9 44.5 48-8 
15-5 23-6 21-6 62-3 49-5 | a 13-3 42-9 51-7 
18-2 27-9 25-6 56-2 50 11 46-2 53-4 
18-4 37-2 23°7 45-6 387-5 9-10 37-4 45 
16-6 39-3 23°0 56-8 46-8 12-5 45-3 49-2 
18 30-9 21-2 59 50 11-13 49-3 51-2 
15 34 22-5 55-8 42-9 14 43°8 48-1 
17-6 30-3 23°8 61 49-2 12 48-1 49-2 
15-7 26 24-3 51-4 45 12 40 48-1 
20-8 28:9 21-8 57-3 43-7 12-0 43-5 46-5 
22-2 30-4 23°38 64-7 41-5 14 40-7 45-6 
19 27°6 22-5 60-2 44.3 14 45 46-7 
20 30 21-3 52-5 46-2 all-1 46 49-3 
grea 26-1 21-3 51-6 43-4 12 GRU Fe 44.2 
MIRED I 19-5 20 53-8 44.5 9 HANS a 46-1 
20 83-7 21-2 62-2 47-2 11 48 47-7 
25 22°5 22-2 52-7 4] 12 40 44.7 
21 34-2 21°6 58-7 41-2 14 43-1 47-4 
18-5 36 22-7 59-4 43-9 11 41-5 46-7 
19-2 35-3 a2°3 55-6 45-2 12-5 44-6 49-1 
17-9 38-8 23-1 65-4 42-3 11 42-9 49.2 
19 35 21-6 48 42-5 10-11 41-5 47-3 
17°3 | 35-6 21-4 57-3 49 10 42-8 45-2 
17-5 Pa 22-5 51-5 45-2 all 44 48 
22-9 29-1 22°2 55-2 44.2 11 43-9 46-9 | 
18 36 23 56-2 45-2 13 45 48-5 
18-3 30-5 22-8 46-7 41-6 |10-11-5 45 49.8 
17-5 84-8 22-1 60 44.8 al3-3 44-1 49 
19-4 39-6 22-3 59-8 48-4 12 45 50-9 
18 36-4 21-7 55-5 42-5 NS 46-5 49-4 
17-6 41-2 23 58-4 44-4 13 42-5 52-2 
16-1 32-8 Palle, 52-8 41-7 12 45-7 48-3 
20-5 30-3 22 53-3 47-5 al1-8 43-2 48-7 
17-5 35-1 22-4 59-1 46-6 10-11 46 49-6 
20 26 20-5 49-3 46-6 al1-8 46-2 48-3 
20-9 29-9 20-4 46-6 34-7 10 44-6 47-6 
18-8 36.2 23-1 51-6 43-7 12 44-3 49-5 
19-2 39-7 21-8 62-7 49-5 11 47-4 48-8 
20-4 40-4 23 59-1 50-7 12 48-2 49-9 
22-1 39 22°5 51-6 46 12 45-6 50-2 
25-2 43-7 22-2 62-4 43°5 e15 48-7 51-7 
18-3 29-5 22-5 50-6 39-4 all 44.2 46:1 
20 33-9 25 52°1 46-6 ilys 50 50-6 
20 25-9 22-5 64-4 49-8 PADI Hneeb O18 52-1 
20-3 41-2 22-6 60-5 45-9 13 45 48-2 
17-3 41-9 22 55 50 al4-3 35 48-8 
17°8 43-3 22-7 56 49 al4-3 42-5 49.9 
16-3 36-2 22°2 61-5 42-1 11-0 39-3 48-4 
16-6 37-5 21-6 62-2 41-2 12 39-2 49 
16 34-8 22-7 60-7 43 10 39-3 48-3 
21-9 33-4 22°9 62-1 47-9 13-0 38-7 49-1 
Die? 28-9 21 61 49.4 13 39-8 48-1 
20 27-4 25 57-5 43 11 37-9 50 
22-5 40-2 22-9 65 46°3 12, 37-1 47-1 
24 36-9 22°5 65 A9-4 16 40 51 
21-5 37-9 aa° 98 59-6 43-9 11-7 39-8 48-7 
25 31-2 3:7 60 48-1 al2-5 41-3 49-3 
20-5 42-3 23 60 41-5 all-1 39-6 49-3 
20-7 41-2 24 59-5 43-3 11 38-9 49 
21:8 36°7 20-2 58-9 42-8 12- 39-2 47-3 
22-0 35-4 2-8 34-9 45-5 14-2 44-9 51:7 
24:4 36-2 24-8 65 57-5 15 30D 52-9 
25 30-0 24-5 60-7 47-5 al7 45-5 52 
25 32-1 24-4 56-4 40 15 40 45-6 
20-2 40-5 19-7 46-4 40 10 44 51-5 
19-4 33-1 20 48-9 41-2 all-1 43 51-2 
19-4 32°5 20-7 48-6 42-8 al2-5 50-2 53°2 
21 42-2 24-2 50-3 45 13 52-5 55 
8 1 
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b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢. per quart. 





c. Nineteen cents for non-pasteurized 
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45—Port Arthur.......... 
46—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (Average) 
47—Winnipeg 
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Saskatchewan (Average)... 
49—Regina 
50—Prince Albert. 


ee ee 


Alberta (Average).......... 
58—Medicine Hat......... 
54—Edmonton 
DO Calwarya is dierssdees ds 
56—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (Average) 
57—Fernie 


59—Trail 


ee 


CC ed 


Ce 


61—Vancouver............ 
62—Victoria............ 

63—Nanaimo 
64—Prince Rupert......... 






BS 
Locality as, 
Be 
Nia 
=i 
om) 
oe) 
®) 
M cents 
- Dominion (Average)....... 28-4 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 29-8 
I Sydney! hy) s Wee os 30:7 
2—New Glasgow......... 28 
BOA MUMETS UH oes haloes We ee ae 
AEP ALILAX She Grete eee eee 30-7 
AP TUTOS acu da lale Biegts «\pilt> atinaniad 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n..|........ 
New Brunswick (Average) 28-5 
T—Monctonte i eo ees 
SS ti FOnmR ee etal. 27 
9—Fredericton........... 26 
10—Bathurst.............. 32-5 
Quebec (Average).......... 24-2 
11—Quebee............... 28-8 
12—Three Rivers......... 26 
183—Sherbrooke........... 29-5 
TH OLE a aes kewl ols 25 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 25-5 
16—St. John’s.......... \ 30 
17—Thetford Mines.......|......-- 
18—Montreal].............. 26-4 
VG aD ste Mi eet BEY hal 26-6 
Ontario (Average).......... 27-2 
OCCA Wes). elie aleleralaiele 28-5 
21—Brockville............ 29-7 
22—Kingston............6+ 24-8 
23—Belleville............. 27°5 
_24—Peterborough...... 25:9 
25—Oshawa.........00006- 28 
I6S Orillia wet. be LEME 2A 
Zi FOrOntole kM hies ce 25-7 
28—Niagara Falls......... 27-5 
29—St. Catharines........ 25-8 
380—Hamilton............. 26-4 
31—Brantford............. 25-5 
ea GrAbe say sc bias ltsbete =sht 29 
83--Guelp hi. oe Sleek os. 25-5 
384—Kitchener............ 26-5 
85—Woodstocek............ 27-5 
SOTO LTA TOL severe ele wre iis Hon ae 
SIHLONGON ois oo via eles ove o> 26:2 
38—St. Thomas........... 28-1 
389—Chatham............. 27-6 
40—Windsor.............. 30 
41—Owen Sound.......... 27-3 
42 Oowal tigen ceeecdcteies ote 25 
43—Timmins............. 27-2 
44—Sault Ste. Marie...... 25-5 


i ee i 


Ce ee eee ee 


ee es oC eC 





oO 
tre} 
one 

a & 
oe te 
hi & 
2 os 
Q al 

K a 
a -2 
Q rs, 
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tsi hy 
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cents. | cents 





a2 


at Sn) 


“a oar 


Com mayoo-7o-yes LOW TTR SNNNWR OWN 


| 


| Soda biscuits, 
bulk, per lb. 


_ 
NI 
ke OrnT o> NI Ot 


—_ 
29) . = . ° . 
So Coen ge Go NOON WR ANWAR THINADMO SH ow 


7 
for) 
Se AF AY AT T QO WT Ot et Ht DO 





Flour, in 24 lb. 


bags, per lb. 


cents 


i 
a 


ALAA PALA ARERR OO 
pn C2 OOO EO ROO MND Ww 


Co ODO WWWWWRWROWO RAL RRR 
a OCOD OANA OOTIA  OHDAARAAHWDSAAID 


ALAR RW RRO RWWA ROO REAR A HOR 
ED WO COMI WOOOSBWOWDSH MBNNNAD 


ose ee esie 


Rolled oats, 
: 3 : per lb 


Do OT OT UT OT OT OT UO TOUT TS 
jy HERR UMDASCOHDRAWHDOMON TAN ON 


Tapioca, medium 
pear], per lb 


cents 


15-3 


i 
oe . > . . ° . . 
MO GRAD AH SHHOWAEKRA RAH OR DEED 


_— 
w 
—_ 








Tomatoes, 23’s. 
per can 


Peas standard 
2’s, per can. 





cents 





Canned Vegetables 


per can, 


Corn, 2's, 
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Potatoes Apples e 
g I ea i aan ea a fe ; rf a 
‘a af ~ 2 aol a Ss % Fy 
= és Et bs 5 Se i £8 Sg og 4 
ae ||) Bae g mee aa 4) Bee 8, Se 88 oe es 
WS . | ms S s Oe. ae BO | Sy. e 2.0 Bk EF) ape 
g.a -@ = = Qs ae eQ agy 43 De oe a oo 
i ane 0 fo) Qin am O Rw me SS <x mrs 
Be Bro & = ro 5, 5.o a Th Ou a = et 2 Sk be 
aos So a FS Re oH EBS oe Hy qe ax HD Eo 
oO 2 gH 4 oO um ee) Ea BON 3 a BA Ss 2 ome) 
aa) ‘) ay am fy ca) Ay ea 6) Me 'o) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cenrs cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-7 63 1-510 30-5 20°2 18-9 16-7 18-0 21-0 991 31-9 -819 49-9 
8-3 3:8 | 1-457 28-5 21-9 19-7 17-2 18-8 21-8 1-614 31:9 -889 50-8 
9-5 6-3 1-677 ON | a ees 22-5 19-4 21 24-6 1-06 32-1 “03 7) eee eee eee 
8°7 5-2 1-62 31-7 18-7 20 16-2 18-3 20-4 1-06 82-5 - 798 52-5 
7-7 Dei 1-18 20-8 25 21 17-3 17-2 20 90 30 1-00 45 
77 5-9 1-46 31-8 20-4 17-2 16-1 18-1 21 942 31-7 PORTH tite RAE aL 4 5 
8 6 1:35 25 23-3 18 1% 19-2 23 1-11 33 92 55 
8-1 7:2 1-05 18-4 17-7 20 16 16-1 20-5 1-14 29-2 °893 56-7 
9-5 6-0 1-428 29-7 25°2 | 16-6 17-2 17-5 21-5 -980 b2°4 896 48-3 
8-8 5:3 1-55 29-2 21-7 15 7. 18-4 21-4 °85 31 °917 50 
11-8 5°7 1-49 31-6 26 15-1 17-9 16-1 20-3 90 33-2 *817 45 
9-1 6-4 1-34 29-4 28 17-6 16-8 17-1 20-4 1-00 31-9 °85 48-2 
8-3 6-5 1-33 28-7 25 18-7 17 18-5 24 1-17 33-3 1-00 50 
8-1 7:0 1-444 28-2 30-8 17-4 W-1 20-1 21-3 1-077 81-5 87-0 43-4 
8 8-1 1-26 24-8 DG 18-5 18 19-8 21-1 1-06 35 -85 45 
7°8 8-3 1-27 27-5 30 18-3 16-4 21-3 21 1-14 28-7 °85 47-9 
8-1 7-4 1-61 29-4 29 18-5 18-1" 19-1 23 °4 1-07 36-7 °962 50-8 
7°8 6:5 93 19-7 385 15-6 16:2 20 23 1-01 28-3 85 44.3 
8-2 5:8 1-25 DARIN Wels A 15 16 21-7 19 1-10 35 47 
8 7°6 1°72 ie AER a ea 16-5 16°5 20 21-5 Lis ef eb, teen °875 50 
7°6 6:9 1-49 DIST) Mi See kaa 18-4 19-4 eZ 228 1-09 33 95 49-3 
8-6 5:8 1-82 35°2 34-1 17-8 16:3 19-2 20-4 1-10 27 °748 47°9 
9-1 6:5 1-65 34-1 29-4 18-2 17-2 17-8 19-7 95 27°9 °875 47-5 
9-0 6-4 1-543 32-0 26-1 18-2 17-0 17-6 20-2 981 29-2 785 46-3 
8-8 7 1-73 85-1 83°4 18-3 16-8 17-4 21:9 1-01 32°6 752 48-1 
8-6 5:7 1-52 82-5 PATEL Race 8 aR 17-5 17-3 20-2 912 30 712 45 
8°3 6-7 1-79 84-5 28-3 18-7 16-5 18-4 20-4 975 27°9 792 44-3 
9-1 7-6 1-65 BOM aa Mek tale eee ge 17:5 18-6 19-3 1-12 26:6 795 46-6 
9-1 7-3 1-64 30 21-4 15 15-7 16-1 18-4 1-01 27-9 84 42-7 
9-6 7-4 1-57 35 22-5 16-5 20 18 20 -90 30 695 49 
8-6 6-8 1-25 25°4 27-2 17-5 14-2 16:7 20-6 -99 27-5 70 45-5 
9-4 6-1 1-79 Baar (i San) teas 16-3 15-5 18-8 19-3 894 26:2 701 44.3 
9-8 6-9 1-88 36:8 DABS A lie are Batre 18-3 18-3 20°7 1-15 31-1 92 47 
9-5 7 1-87 39 °2 26 ee 16-4 17-7 18-8 974 25°5 775 46-4 
9-2 7-1 1-50 33-6 25 17 17-1 17-1 19-3 924 25+7 794 47-6 
8-5 7-2 1-20 24-3 PROC Wve, ae he 16-1 16-2 18-1 -873 28 758 44 
8-9 5-8 1-18 25 Do sia ay makes 17-6 15-5 19 962 24-6 775 43-5 
8-9 6°6 1-30 30 Param 1 Feats e a Wee 17-3 18-1 19-1 +88 25-6 °725 44.8 
8-5 6°6 1-28 , 26-4 25 15 15 16 19-6 +812 30 733 42 
8-8 7 1-25 25 15-2 20 16-2 16-2 19 2988 30 738 43-8 
9-2 7-5 1-46 31-4 LS 3 jl Moe, has 18 18 20 1-05 30-5 *822 45 
8-2 6 1-32 27°3 OD ORL MA, 16-5 17-4 19-5 99 31-1 83 46-7 
8-9 7°5 1-50 29-2 18-4 20 18-7 18-1 19-1 1-07 29-4 >845 46 
8-4 4:8 1-65 35 NB OB eB one 17-4 17-4 19-7 1-03 36 +82 443 
9°3 5:4 1-78 32-5 DAN NEAT Rovian Shi 18-4 17-4 20-7 899 29-1 °85 48 
8-8 5-1 1-23 25-3 18:5 20 15-8 16-3 19-1 865 32-1 -761 46°5 
9-7 8-5 1-84 A Ne 51 Meee te! 20-2 20-6 22-6 24 1-08 30 82 56 
9-8 7:5 2-18 51-2 50 20 14-7 17-3 18-7 1-02 28-7 °775 51 
9-1 6-6 1-53 32 32:9 20-2 16-6 18-7 23°3 1-03 30°6 °802 46 
9-3 6:5 1:37 30 31-2 20 17-9 17-8 23-4 1-02 30°4 842 46 
8:9 6-5 1-41 29-7 382 17-3 18 19 24-7 1:05 31-1 812 48 
8-8 5-9 1-715 Soe ee. 17-4 17-3 18-1 21-8 929 31-6 786 48 
8-7 5-1 1-75 SAC Eel Nay pa 17-5 16-1 17-1 20-7 907 30°7 764 49 
8-9 5-6 1-68 84-2 42-5 17°3 18-4 19-1 22-8 95 32*5 808 48 
8-9 6-1 1-317 25-0 41-3 20-3 15-7 17-9 22°8 957 34-0 780 55 
8-6 6-2 1-50 28-8 40 18-3 15-7 16-6 ABT 95 - 30-9 73 55 
9-1 6-8 +957 i kh eee 21-7 16-1 17-5 23-7 978 387-1 825 56 
8-9 5:6 1-28 26-1 42-5 22-4 14-9 18-7 24-1 958 34-3 813 56 
8-8 5-7 1-53 D0 | See R ye 18-7 16 18-7 19-7 941 33°7 75 55 
8-3 5-3 1-259 SSCL TNR Sena 21:2 16-2 18-5 23°0 944 32:7 810 56-5 
8-2 5-1 1-40 DOr | Aare eile 21-7 14-6 18-2 23 +8 95 30 792 56-7 
8-7 5-5 847 oF I AIA 20-3 16:8 18-3 23-5 918 82:9 781 58-6 
8-2 4-8 1-52 8 = Gull nitins ee 19-3 18-1 19-3 21-7 959 35-4 °822 57-5 
8 5:6 1-27 DT eee a 23-3 15-4 18-1 23-1 95 32°5 °843 53°3 
8-2 5:8 1-775 B09 Oe oe 21-4 15-5 17-0 20-7 954 33° +828 58-4 
9-7 5-7 1-65 AD il eemcaeys 20 15 20 22-5 1-02 3°3 -867 65 
9-8 6-8 1-80 OD) Rc a eee 16-4 16-9 20 1-00 36°2 844 63-7 
8-5 6-9 1-71 Ure he 48. ae 22-5 15-5 15 PAL 98 35 80 58 
if 5-1 1-55 Oy ES itl Pk Sees 18-1 15 15-4 18-1 +884 33-1 844 57:9 
6-9 4-6 1-60 Ae W.-H 20-6 15 15-6 20-1 °889 30:1 “81 54-2 
if 4-8 1-74 SLDON UN [BIA ete ro 23-3 15:7 15-9 21-1 +928 Slee -762 54-2 
7°9 6-1 1-99 SS ial ee ces 20 14-7 18-1 20 968 86:5 +845 58-3 
8°6 6 2°16 0 TARA, amis 25 16:9 18-7 22-5 962 32-5 °85 56-2 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
SS 


Sugar 4 ‘ “ r 
DQ 
- Hy & oH - A 
g .8 S os. hy S Q 
x ‘ “J wo 2.8 3S ig a 
B 2 day 3 Psitos a _— ~ r= 5S 
-O O° go) z 0 0.8 om hy | £3 8 5 2 
oA = ® 2 Ha ao % 34, a Beg 
hi by 3 : 2 2. = S ge) 
aa. | 8 ee Mets Wee. i a ae = a 5 
: : ae AS) : ah 
om lteeo) 3-2 lg gee) ery | ES De feo eae | eae 
RO, | SO, ou ; San oy SH } S ny Ao a8 
Ss 8 6) Ss = © Q Yo So 3 
He @ Oe of ® e§ waibd = ou Ca nS, es 
om a 
Chay ii: a Chae Soar panes ay ae ne Pay Wk Meee ke Tes 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (Average)........ ; 11-9 11-4 54-5 69-4 27-8 15-4 3°9 42-9 66-6 12-2 8-4 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 12-1 11-6 60-0 67-4 28-4 12:5 4-3 45-7 48-5 13-1 8-7 
i—Sydne yy ya. bak 13-1 12-5 58-9 69-8 29-8 13-9 4-6 51-5 54-5 13-2 8-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 12-2 11-8 598 67-1 29-6 12-8 3-9 : 49-6 41-6 13-8 8-8 
8——Amiherstwyy (Pesca Shik 11-9 11-2 63-7 68-1 26-2 10-5 4-3 40 42-3 13 8-4 
d= Halifax ds water, 20 11-4 10-9 56-7 64-7 26-7 13-8 4-8 47-5 65 12-4 8-3 
5 Erurd heck fod 12-1 11-7 61 67-5 29-5 11:6 3-9 40 39-2 12-9 9-2 
6—P.E.1I.—Charlottet’n... 11-5 10:8 59 65 27-9 16-2 3°3 50-4 46-2 13-2 8 
New Brunswick (Average) 11-9 11:3 59-3 66-9 27-2 12-0 3-9 40-5 41-7 12-2 8-4 
7——Monetony nt one 11-9 11:3 61-2 67 28 11-4 38-2 46-7 38-3 13-8 9 
S—St; Johar yk sae 11-8 11 59-4 63-8 25-7 11-5 4-3 38-9 43 12-1 8-2 
9—J/redericton........... 12-2 11-6 56-5 69-4 26-3 11-4 3-9 36-4 42.9 11 8-2 
{0-—Bathursbi to. .6 2). sek 11-7 11-2} 60 67-5 98-7 13-7 4 40 42-7 12 8 
Quebec (Average).......... 11-4 10-9 55-5 68-2 27-9 13-6 3-9 43-3 44-9 11-3 8-1 
1 -—Quebeceahie. otscs «. 11-3 10-7 53-9 70:6 27 16-9 3:6 39-1 82 10-9 8-2 
19-"Phree Rivers... 2.5.0.4 11:6 10-8 54-3 70-6 26-4 14-4 4-5 44-3 86-7 10-7 8-5 
13-——Sherbrooke........0.2 11-6 11-1 53-3 67-5 27-2 12-5 4.2 89-2 60 10-9 8-2 
14> Sorel ceoeains ch ae eae 11-4 det 51-1 61-2 29 11-4 3°6 44-3 96-7 11 8-6 
15--Stulyacinthe.. 2.0.2 11-3 10-7 58-7 68 31-2 13-2 4-3 43-3 83-3 10 7 
AG Sb COMMIS NOL kee sti ok 11-2 10-7 65 68-3 27-5 13-4 3°5 52-5 70 15 8-5 
17—Thetford Mines....... 11-9 TMS} 54-4 67-2 28-1 12-9 4-] 40-4 61-9 11-8 8-2 
18—Montreal....)....2...4 11 10-6 54 70:9 26-4 14-8 3-6 46 72-2 Aiet 768 
4 OE ae ae en es Sale 11-2 10-7 54-4 69-1 27-9 11-9 3-7 40-7 61-2 10-5 7-8 
Ontario (Average).......... 11-8 11-4 54-1 70-3 26-7 12-9 3:7 41-0 65-4 41-2 8-6 
20-—Ottaw de tte see bee Tae 10-8 52-7 69-2 26-9 12-6 3-6 46-2 | \ 66-4 10-9 8 
D1 BOCK VANer wee wun ne 11-8 11 52-5 73-3 25 12-9 4.3 36-6 65 10 8-5: 
22—Kingston............. 11-2 10:8 48 63-9 25-7 12-2 3-7 37-5 50: 10 8-1 
93—Belleville............. 11-8 11-5 55 68-3 25 11-2 4 40 60 10-8 8-2 
94—-Peterborough......... 11-8 11-4 58:3 68-9 26+2 13-4 3:6 40-6 1a) 10-6 8-2 
Q5—OsSnawa das culeacdiee sok 12-2 11-7 60 71-2 26-5 12-2 4-5 40 60 12i2 8-6 
TC yes lU Gb VaR ee a 12 ple? 59 68 27-5 13 3:7 36 61-1 11-5 9-4 
i OTONLO Wii: oe teas 11-2 11 54-3 69-7 24-1 11-1 3°8 40-8 59-1 10-1 7.9 
98—Niagara Falls......... 12-3 12 55-3 73 27-8 13-4 3-9 43°3 56 11 8-5. 
99—St. Catharines........ 12- 11-5 55 72:3 24-4 12-2 4 35:5 72-5 10-9 8-2 
30—Hamilton.:......2.0.. 11-3 10-8 56-3 70°-1 26 11-6 3-7 42-3 62-5 10-3 8-3 
31—Brantiordt?. i666. 2.008 11-4 11-2 52-8 70-7 24-9 11-4 3°3 42-8 75+5 10-7 8-8 
SO Gales See nt te a. 11-3 10-9 54-4 66-6 25 13-4 3°5 48-1 63 10-2 8-8 
383—Guelph. o.54........-8 11-9 11-4 54-5 71-4 25 14 3-5 41-5 60 11-5 8-8 
34—Kitchener............. 11-7 11-7 48-3 64-7 27-1 12-2 4 39-1 67°5 10-3 8-7 
35—Woodstoek......./.... 12-4 11-8 55 73°3 25-2 12-1 3-4 41-7 60 10-8 8-4 
26 —Stravlordniin.s ceseeet 11-9 11:7 53-5 70-2 25-8 12-6 3-7 39-5 60 10-7 9-4 
BU ONGOM Awe s head ef 12 11-5 56-7 73-2 26-3 13-4 3-4 42-3 63-3 10:5 8-7 
38—St. Thomas........... 12 11-5 57-7 72-1 26-9 13-7 38-5 42-1 71 11-2 8-8 
39—Chatham a5: PUMA Be LAR 11-6 11-1 51-4 69 5) 11-9 3-3 38-5 66 iG 8-7 
40—Windsor.............. 11-4 10-8 51-4 70-7 26-9 12-2 3°5 39-7 66-7 9-9 8-3 
41—Owen Sound.....:.,.. 12 11-7 55-4 68-5 25-7 12-1 4 35 58 11-5 9-2 
42—Cobalt GS Hise IEEE RE eS 12-1 11-6 57-5 72-5 32:5 14 3-6 46 82-5 14-4 9-1 
AS pA IM INS Fetal. 21) =)a 4 98 12-5 12 48-7 70 32-5 13-7 Sl | ie Ask eure 75 15 8-6 
44—-Sault Ste. Marie...... 12 11-7 51-5 BOT 29-5 15-5 3-9 41-1 79-2 13 9 
45—Port Arthur NP es (ae MOA 12-4 12-2 48-7 72-2 27-5 15 3°5 47-5 76-7 11-2 8-1 
AG Hort William). ces? 12-3 12 58 72°5 29-4 14 3-5 43 72 11-5 8-9 
Manitoba (Average)........ 12-4 12-0 50.1 69-7 28-9 12-9 4-1 41-0 63-9 13-2 8-2 
47—Winnipeg.............. 12 11-6 48-1 69-4 28 11-6 3-9 40-3 61-8 12-9 8 
58 Brandon. cae kek 12-8 12-4 52-1 70 29-7 14-1 4-2 41-7 66 13-5 8-4 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 12-5 11-9 54-9 42°9 29-9 19-7 4-3 44.4 78-0: 15-1 8-4 
40 Reginay. ice). alg 12 11-7 56 73°9 28-6 818-4 3°8 38 65 13-7 8:3. 
50—Prince Albert......... 12-3 11-9 51-1 73°5 30-7 s19-5 4-4 AAA YN i, 15 8-7 
51—Saskatoon............ 42-2 11:6 56+1 71-9 30-6 22-5 4-4 45 84 16-7 8 
52—Moose Jaw............ 13-4 12-4 56-2 72-1 29-7 s18°3 4-5 50 85 15 8-6 
Alberta (Average) De eR 12-6 11-8 49-3 719-5 29-2 19-2 4-2 42-4 1-6 14-1 8-0 
53—Medicine Hat......... 12-3 11-5 47-5 70-2 28-3 825 4-3 41-7 81 14-3 7-6 
54—Eidmonton............ 12-5 11-9 49-5 71-1 29-7 817-2 4 43 67-5 14:3 7-6 
55—Calgary bie ee eee 12-3 11-8 53°9 68-9 29-1 817-1 4 43-1 67 13-7 8-3 
: 56—Lethbridge ipa a be ai 13-2 12-1 46-1 71-8 29-7 s17-5 4:3 41-7 71 14-2 n8-3 
British Columbia(Average)| 11-6 11-0 51-6 68-5 29-4 26-4 4-2 47-3 81-7 13-5 7-8 
§7—Hernie:) saves es le 12-8 11-3 55 69-2 26-7 835 4-] 53-3 77:5 15 NES é:5-0 
58—Nelson BUNT cr eeanaee ogra 12-1 11-5 53+1 WA 30 835 4-3 43-3 96-7 15 7-5 
59—Trail....... 1 cI es ies: 11-6 11-1 48-6 67-6 29 828-7 4-2 43 80 13-9 nl0 
60—New Westminsier..... 11-1 10-8 48-7 63°4 30 821-9 4 51-4 80:8 13-1 n7-5 
61—Vancouver adie iene a 10-9 10-4 49-1 66 28-5 922-7 4 49 76-9 11-4 ns 
62—Victoria pe st ACU ee 10-9 10-6 50-6 66°4 29-1 820-2 4 44-2 78-3 11-6 n7 
63-—Nanaimojg.). 645.3 11-6 142 55-5 71-4 31 s21 4-1 46-5 73°7 13-7 7-1 
64—Prince Rupert......... 11-7 10-9 52-5 72-5 31-2 826-7 4-8 55 90 14-2 8-2 








a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ec. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
i Poplar, etc. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to.a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published in bulk. n. Small barat 5c. *The higher price for Welsh coal. **New houses as high as $40 per month. }Mining: 
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Rent 











Matches, parlour, 
(500) per box 





oo x 


ir) 


Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences‘ 
per month 


10-00- 15- 00 
35-00 
16-00-26 -00 
20-00-27 -00 
27-000 
30-00-45 - 00 
20-00-35 -00 
25-00 
18-00 
23-058 
25-00-30-00 
20-00-25 -00 
20-00-22 -00 
14-00-15-00 


“30-00 


18-00- 22. 00 








Six-roomed 


15: 


house with 


-00-19-00 


| 


incomplete 
modernconveni- 
ences or none, 
per month 


par 
Sooon Aor whye 


elie diee toe 
SOF WD 








18-00 |57 


00-25 - 00/58 


20:00 |59 


-00-14-00/60 


25-00 |61 
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company houses at $20: others $45 and $60. {tFor new tenant $30 and $35 and $20 and $25. 
tles at higher prices than in bulk. g. Higher price for semi-anthracite. 


s. Vinegar sold extensively in bot- 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared with 
Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
At the end of 1923 and early in 1924 whole- 
sale prices and the cost of living in Great Bri- 
tain and in continental Europe displayed ris- 
ing tendencies. The only exceptions to this 
rule were Finland, for which the latest infor- 
mation available is for November when prices 
showed a slight decline below the October 
level, and Germany, where the peak of the 
enormous prices increase was reached at the 
end of November, after which time the index 
number exhibited a succession of weekly de- 
clines. In China, prices rose slightly during 
the last two months of 1923, and in New 
Zealand they declined for the last three 
months. Prices in the United States remained 
at about the same level early in the new year 
as at the end of the preceding year. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures) 
showed an advance of 3 per cent in January 
for practically the sixth month in succession, 
standing at 137.2 at January 31, as against 
133.2 at December 31. Foods advanced 5.7 
per cent during the period and materials 1.4 
per cent. Vegetable foods showed the sharp- 
est. increase of all the groups. Textiles de- 
clined, although wool rose in value. All other 
groups advanced except animal foods, which 
showed no change. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 100 in 1913, rose for January to 165.4, 
or 1.2 per cent, above the December level. 
Foods advanced 2.5 per cent and materials 
0.6 per cent. All groups advanced with the 
exception of cotton, which declined 2.5 per 
cent, and iron and steel, which declined 0.2 
per cent. The greatest increases were in 
cereals (4.0 per cent) and “other textiles” 
(4.2 per cent). 

The Economist index number, on the base 
100 in 1901-05, was 211.9 for January, an in- 
crease of 1.3 per cent above the December 
level. The chief increase was one of 6.5 per 
cent in cereals and meat (due chiefly to the 
railway strike). Other foods showed an in- 
crease of 3.7 per cent. Textiles declined 2.4 
per cent, silk and cotton having declined, 
while wool and flax advanced. Minerals ad- 
vanced 2 per cent and the miscellaneous group 
1.8 per cent. 


The Temes index number for January rose 
2.8 per cent above the previous month’s level 
to 178.8. Food rose 5.1 per cent and ma- 
terials rose 1.4 per cent. There was a rise of 
5.2 per cent in cereals, of 2.1 per cent in meat 
and fish, and of 7.1 per cent in other foods. 
Iron and steel showed no change and other 
metals and minerals advanced 2.8 per cent. 
Cotton declined 4.3 per cent and other tex- 
tiles advanced 8.6 per cent. Miscellaneous 
materials rose 1.4 per cent. 


Austria 
WHOLESALE Prices—The new index num- 


. ber of the Official Statistical Office, on the 


base Ist 6 months of 1914=1, rose 3.1 per 
cent to 18,748 in January. Foods rose 3.6 
per cent to 16,792, and materials rose 2.4 per 
cent to 23,180. 

Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of cost of living showed an increase of 4.4 
per cent in January, reaching 13,527, on the 
base prices in July, 1914=1. Increases were 
shown by all items in the budget except rent, 
which remained unchanged at the level of the 
previous month. 

- Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour 
rose in December to 545, on the base 100 in 
April, 1914, 2.6 per cent above the November 
level. Increases were shown by the food, clay, 
glass, chemical, textile and resin products 
groups, and by fertilizer, fats, construction 
materials and hides and leather goods. Re- 
ductions were shown by tar and its products, 
metal products and petrol. Fuels, tobacco, 
paper products and rubber showed scarcely 
any change. 

RetaIL Prices AND Cost or Livine.—The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 
articles in 59 localities, on the base 100 in 
April, 1914, rose from 470 in December to 480 
in January, an increase of 2.1 per cent. This 
as the highest point reached since the begin- 
ning of the computation of the index in 
January, 1920. 

The new cost of living index number for a 
working class family in the lowest category, 
on the base 100 in 1921, rose slightly from 
119.55 in December to 121.83 in January. 
Foods showed the chief increases; heat and 
light, clothing and sundries also advanced, 
and rent declined slightly. In the budget for 
a middle class family the cost of living index 
rose from 1238.21 in December to 125.10 in 
January. Sundries showed the chief advance. 
Food, rent and clothing also advanced, and 
heat and light showed a very slight decline. 
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Denmark 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
compiled on the base 100 in July, 1914, issued 
every six months, rose from 204 in July, 1923, 
to 209 in January, 1924, an increase of 2.4 
per cent. Foods rose 3.2 per cent; clothing, 
6.3 per cent; fuel and light, 2.1 per cent. 
The other groups showed no change. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 





- ber of Statistique Générale which is now cal- 


culated on the base 100 in July, 1914, after 
falling somewhat in October, rose from 429 in 
that month to 452, or 5.4 per cent, and again 
rose 3.5 per cent to 468 in December. In the 
last month foods rose 4.4 per cent and ma- 
terials rose 2.2 per cent. 


Germany 


WHo.ESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office showing 
the course of gold mark prices, on the base 
1913 prices = 100, was 126.2 for all commodi- 
ies for the monthly average in December. 
By January 22, 1924, the figure had declined to 
115.7. Foods declined from 108.8 at the be- 
ginning of January to 100.6 on January 22; 
while materials declined only from 147.9 to 
144.0. During the same period, German goods 
declined from 115.3 to 106.5, while imported 
goods rose from 156.0 to 162.7. The index 
for all commodities at January 22 was 115.7. 

Cost or Livinc.—An additional change was 
made at the beginning of the calendar year 
in the publication of the official cost of living 
index numbers, in that they began to be cal- 
culated in gold mark prices. This calculation, 


still on the base prices in 1913-14 = 100, was 


carried back to November 26, 1923, and the 
indexes given by items of the budget for each 
week. For January 21 the cost of living index 
number was 108, a decline of 29.6 per cent 
from that of November 26. During the same 
period foods declined 38.9 per cent to 125; 
clothing declined 19.6 per cent to 149; heating 
and lighting declined 15.7 per cent to 161, 
while rent advanced 517 per cent to 29. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
average for 1913 = 100, rose 1.6 per cent from 
the December level to 543.09 for January. 
All groups advanced during the month with 
the exception of chemical products and min- 
erals and metals, which declined slightly. 


Netherlands 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber of the Central Bureau of Statistics, on 
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the base of 1913 = 100, rose 3.3 per cent to 
153 in November. Foods alone rose 4.2 per 
cent to 148 during the month. 

Retain Prices.—The official index number 
of retail prices of 29 articles in six cities, on 
the base 1893 = 100, rose 2.4 per cent to 168 
in November. 


Poland 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of cost of living for Warsaw rose 132 per 
cent in November above the October level. 
All items in the budget were more than 
doubled in price, with the exception of cloth- 
ing, which showed no change for the month. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Swedish Department of Commerce 
remained almost stationary during the last 
quarter of 1923, and rose one point in January 
to 161, on the base 100 in 1913. Raw mater- 
ials showed no change for January and manu- 
factured goods rose one point. 


Switzerland 


Cost or Livine.—The official cost of living 
index number showed for January an increase 
of one point for each of the three categories, 
reaching 170 for non-manual workers, 169 for 
semi-skilled workers, and 167 for unskilled 
manual workers, on the base 100 in June, 
1914. In each case foods rose slightly and 
fuel and light declined. 


India 


Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 


‘of the Bombay Labour Office was one point 


or 0.6 per cent higher in January than in 
December, being 158 on the base 100 in July, 
1914. This was the third successive monthly 
increase. Cereals, pulses and other articles of 
food all showed increases. Clothing rose 2.3 
per cent, and fuel and lighting and house rent 
showed no change. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office showed 
successive monthly decreases during the last 
three months of 1923. On the base 1,000 in 
1909-13 the index number was, in September, 
1,824; in October, 1,814; in November, 1,803; 
and in December, 1,793. In December the 
“wool, hides, tallow, butter and cheese” 
group and the “general merchandise and 
crockery ” group advanced and all other groups 
showed declines. The chief decline was one 
of 3.4 per cent in agricultural products. 

Reta, Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of food showed increases dur- 
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ing the last five months of 1923, rising from 
1,520 in July to 1,577 in December, the base 
being 1,000 in 1909-138. In December grocer- 
ies showed an increase and meat a decline. 
Dairy produce showed no change from the 
previous month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913 = 100, showed no change in January 
from the previous month, remaining at 151. 
Farm products declined one point to 144; 
foods declined 4 points to 148; and cloths and 
clothing declined 3 points to 200. Fuel and 
lighting advanced 7 points to 169; building 
materials advanced 3 points to 181; chemicals 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL 


HE present article contains tables re- 

garding fatal industrial accidents in Canada 
in 1923 with comparative figures for the 
year 1922. While an effort has been made to 
have the record as complete as possible it 
should be understood that it does not neces- 
sarily include all the fatal industrial accidents 
that may have occurred in the course of the 
year. The sources from which information was 
received by the Department include: For Can- 
ada, the Board of Railway Commissioners and 
the Explosives Division of the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa, as well as the Department’s 
correspondents in the various localities; for 


Nova Scotia, the Workmen’s Compensation’ 


Board, and the Department of Public Works 
and Mines; for New Brunswick, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; for Quebec, the 
Department of Public Works and Labour and 
the Bureau of Mines; for Ontario, the Factory 
Inspector, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board, the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, the Algoma Steel Corporation Lim- 
ited, and the Lake Superior Paper Company; 
for Manitoba, the Bureau of Labour and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; for Sas- 
katchewan, the Bureau of Labour; for Al- 
berta, the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
and for British Columbia, the Department of 
Mines and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Quarterly statements giving fuller 
details of the accidents appeared in the 
-Lasour Gazette for June, August and No- 
vember, 1923, and February, 1924. 

The records of the Department show 1,396 
fatalities as the result of industrial accidents 
in 1923 as compared with 1,128 in 1922. There 


ACCIDENTS 


and drugs advanced 2 points to 132; and the 
miscellaneous group showed a slight advance. 
Metals and metal products and house fur- 
nishing goods showed no change. 

The Annalist index number of wholesale 
prices of foods at the middle of February, 
on the base average 1890-99 = 100, was 
185.967, an increase of 4.7 per cent on the 
level at the middle of January. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
for Massachusetts, compiled by the Special 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life, fell 
0.7 per cent in January to 160.1 on the base 
1913 = 100. Foods fell 2.2 per cent, fuel 
and light fell 1.8 per cent, and clothing, 
shelter and sundries all advanced slightly. 


IN CANADA IN 1923 

were 16 deaths among Canadian workmen 
engaged in industry at points outside of Can- 
ada as shown in the footnote .to Table IIT. 
following. The highest record, 508 fatalities, 
was in the province of Ontario; British 
Columbia came next with 316; Quebec had 
184; Nova Scotia, 111; Alberta, 81: Sas- 
katchewan, 72; New Brunswick, 57; Manitoba, 
56; Prince Edward Island, 9; and for the 
Yukon District and Northwest Territory only 
one was reported. In the quarters ending 
August and December the record was higher 
than for the first and second quarter of the 
year, the highest record being shown in the 
last quarter with 371 deaths reported which 
was but one more than in the previous 
quarter. 

There were 367 deaths, or 26.2 per cent of 
the total fatalities reported for 1923, in the - 
transportation and public utilities group. In 
1922, 319 deaths or 28.6 per cent. of the total 
industrial fatalities were reported in this 
group. Of the 367 deaths, 165 or 11.7 per 
cent occurred in the steam railway service 
and 100 or 7.2 per cent in water transporta- 
tion. There were 97 deaths in the steam rail- 
way service through being struck by, run 
over, or crushed by or between cars and en- 
gines, 28 were due to derailments and colli- 
sions, and 24 to falls from cars and engines. 
On a basis of 155,887 employees in the steam 
railway service in 1922 as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics the figures show 
a fatality record of slightly over one per thou- 
sand employees while in 1922 the record of 
143 deaths was slightly below that ratio. 
(Maintenance-of-way men and car inspectors 
are included in the steam railway figures for 


(Continued on page 268) 
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TABLE I—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1923, BY MONTHS 
ye 
Industry or Trade Jan. |Feb.|Mar.|Apr. | May|June |July |Aug.|Sept./Oct.|Nov.|Dec. | 23 
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*Including 33 miners killed in an explosion at Cumberland, B.C. 
{Including 11 seamen drowned at Pachena Point, B.C., during a storm. 
TIncluding 10 employees at gas works, Toronto, Ont., asphyxiated when a workman overlooked closing a valve. 
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1923, but railway carpenters and car repairers 
in railway shops and on trains are included 
in the iron, steel and products section of the 
“Manufacturing” group, there being 14 of 
these workmen reported). In the manufac- 
- turing group there were 196 deaths, this being 
14 per cent of the total reported as compared 
with 164 in the previous year, machinery and 
its parts accounting for 54 deaths and elec- 
tricity for 15. In mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying there were 187 deaths, or 
13.5 per cent of the total fatalities reported, 
of which 113 were in the coal mining industry, 
falls of rock, stone, etc., and cave-ins account- 
ing for 48. There were 35 deaths in this group 
due to explosions, 33 fatalities being recorded 
as due to an explosion at a mine in Cumber- 
land, British Columbia, on February 8; 19 
deaths were caused by mine and quarry cars. 
In the logging industry 193 fatalities or 13.8 


per cent of the total fatalities were reported, 
falling trees, branches, etc., being responsible 
for 78 and drownings for 39 in this group. 
In agriculture the fatalities reported numbered 
129, or 9.2 per cent of the total fatalities 
reported, 46 being due to horses kicking, 
bolting, etc., and 9 to being gored by bulls. 
(For information regarding accidents in this 
group the Department depends almost en- 
tirely upon press clippings). The record of all 
the industries shows 90 deaths due to ma- 
chinery and its parts, 55 to hoisting apparatus, 
206 to dangerous substances among which are 
included steam escapes, boiler explosions and 
compressed air, 16; explosive substances, 84; 
electricity, 42; and gas, fumes, etc., 25. There 
were 218 deaths due to falling objects, 180 
due to falls of persons, 147 to drowning, 66 
were caused by animals, and 54 occurred while 
handling objects. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1923 


a report of the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1923, which has been recently issued, 
contains statistics of immigrants for 
that year according to nationalities, 
occupation and destination, with com- 
parative figures for previous years. 
The number of British immigrant ar- 
rivals was 34,508, as compared with 
39,020 in the preceding year, a decrease 
of 12 per cent, and the number of 
immigrants who arrived from the United 
States was 22,007, as against 29,345 in 
the previous year, a decrease of 25 per 
cent. The total immigration from other 
countries was 16,372 while for the year 
1921-22 these numbered 21,634, a de- 
crease ‘of 20 per cent. In 1921-22 
Chinese immigration was 1,746, and in 
the year under review it was only 711, 
a decrease of 59 per cent. Immigra- 
tion from Japan decreased during the 
same period from 532 to 369, or 31 per 
cent. Only 21 Hindoos arrived during 
the fiscal year 1922-23. The greatest 
number of immigrant arrivals by 
months during the year occurred in May 
1922 there being 11,199 arrivals, and 
the lowest number was shown in Janu- 
ary, 1923, when there were 2,602 ar- 
rivals. In the year 1921-22 the arrivals 


during the months of April, May and 
June exceeded the arrivals during May, 
1922, the figures for these months being 
15,052, 14,143 and 12,277 respectively, 
while the lowest figure during that year 
was shown in February, 1922, when the 
number was 2,183. The following table 
shows the number of immigrants with 
their families according to their occupa- 
tion:— 
IMMIGRANTS DURING FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1923, CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION 
AND SEX 


Via | From the 








— ocean | United | Totals 
ports States 
Trade or occupation— 

Farmers and farm labourers— 
Males ray Pe ia acincsteucacius oe 1,370 6,380 | 17,750 
Hentales®.teosiion aston ne , 536 2,070 4,605 
CHITA TEM he eta sone teks 2,242 2,544 4,786 

General labourers— 

ENCE ap SnAg | SRE es 2,675 884 3,559 
Femaleser stig . ts eae: 388 229 617 
ind rene ot ser cea ae 344 169 513 

Mechanics— 
Males is oe. oes cet! 4,158 1,382 5,540 
Remalese te. de co en ten oe 1, 293 386 1,679 
Clnld beni 2) ai eee ee 836 351 1,187 
Traders, ete.— 

SlOS Meri. steers Meramec ates oo 1,008 688 1,691 
Females ft. 98.8 Sh selec cae 651 315 966 
Children.25, Sich Wages ose 237 181 418 
iners— 

Males winglets dees ene 920 175 1,095 

Females. 3.2.20... esis 111 30 141 

Children. 2245s: Sens ee Ee 142 25 167 
Female servants............-- 6,273 701 6,974 
Not classified— 

Malegetves “62 Neen teteupeets set3 2,264 1,387 3,651 

Pemales a aisae tee ne 7,359 2,414 9,773 

Children, 77208) Awe -: ar 6,078 1,696 7,774 
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The following table shows the num- 
ber of immigrants arranged according 
to their destination:— 


Via |From the 











Destination ocean | United | Totals 
ports States 
INGVEISCOLIAS- teeta cee 1,878 289 2,167 
New Brunswick...............-- 458 558 1,016 
Prince Edward Island........... 32 83 115 
Quebecois. Fo id hase. ace , 163 3,180 9,343 
Ones riOv ee thas oe eek 24,417 6,027 30,444 
ManitoDar mer. es toe eee 4,580 1,457 6,037 
Saskatchewantaz:. s.0%:. iiss 4,413 3,019 8,186 
Albertsceg oc ee. ts Stans whe: 4,113 4,685 8,798 
BritishiGolumbiat .. 2302. . tb te 4,819 1,833 6,562 
WigkOAGECIEIGOLY, joaisiee ccf ese ues 7 122 129 


Three reports dealing with immigra- 
tion inspection are included in the 
report. With reference to border ports, 
it is stated that in the Eastern Division, 
extending from the Atlantic coast to 
Port Arthur, 23,535 persons sought ad- 
mission as immigrants, and of this 
number 12,203, or 52 per cent, were 
rejected by the inspectors. In _ the 
Western Division stretching from Port 
Arthur to Kingsgate, 9,692 persons ap- 
plied for admission of whom 804, or 
nearly 9 per cent, were rejected. In 
the Pacific Division, including border 
ports from Kingsgate westward and 
Pacific coast ports, 2,707 immigrants 
presented themselves for admission and 
870, or 32 per cent were rejected. The 
number of rejections at ocean ports dur- 
ing the year was 632 of which 98 were 
_ British, 4 were American and 530 were 
from other countries. 

The number of deportations after 
admission was 1,632 during the year 
1922-23 as compared with 2,046 in 
1921-22. Of the former number 888 
were British, 520 were American and 
224 were from other countries. On 
June 28, 1922, the Opium and Narcotic 
Drug Act was amended to provide for 
the deportation of aliens convicted 
under certain sections of the Act, irre- 
spective of the acquisition of domicile 
under the Immigration Act. Subse- 
quent to this date 33 aliens who had 
served terms of imprisonment as drug 
addicts, or peddlers, were deported. 
At the end of the year there were 22 
aliens under orders for deportation and 
25 persons were still under investiga- 
tion. 
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The number of prosecutions under- 
taken by officers against infractions of 
the Immigration Act was 64, these 
including 43 prosecutions in the West- 
ern Division, 20 in the Pacific Divi- 
sion and one in the Eastern Division. 

During the year 72 applications were 
filed by employers in the Pacific Dis- 
trict for the admission of labour, which 
it was claimed could not be procured 
in Canada to fill vacancies occurring. 
These applications covered 451 posi- 
tions. As a result of investigations by 
the Employment Service, 310 were re- 
fused and the positions filled by persons 
resident in Canada; admission was 
approved of in 141 cases. In the West- 
ern Division 4,120 farm labourers were 
admitted through border ports, as com- 
pared with 3,329 in the previous year. 
The large majority of these were ad- 
mitted to furnish the necessary farm 
labourers for the southern part of Sas- 
katchewan. There were 2,385 applica- 
tions received from persons in Western 
Canada who desired their relatives to 
come to Canada from various countries. 
This. was an increase of 585 over the 
previous year. 

The commissioner of the Western 
Division claimed that there had been 
exaggerated reports circulated during 
the latter part of the year, that large 
numbers of persons were leaving Can- 
ada for the United States and Mexico. 
He pointed out that nearly every year 
as soon as building operations cease in 
the West, a number of artisans, 
mechanics and other labourers go to 
California, and other States in the 
Union, where the climate permits of 
all-year-round building operations, but 
that very few go with the intention of 
remaining. The lure of plentiful work 
and high wages induced a large number 
to the United States last winter during 
the building boom, he said, yet many 
found on arrival at their destination 
that work could not be found and they 
returned to their homes in Canada. 
During-the spring and fall a number 
of Mennonites, because of their objec- 
tion to comply with the Provincial 
School Act decided to emigrate to 
Mexico but these, he said, were begin- 
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ning to drift back again. They claimed 
that conditions were very different from 
what they had been led to believe were 
in existence. Also a number of farmers 
who had gone to the United States were 
found to be returning to Canada, hav- 
ing found “that while possibly in cer- 
tain districts they were unfortunate in 
Canada in not getting good crops, yet 
the opportunities south of the line are 
no better than can be found here.” 

In the report of the Eastern Division, 
it was stated that a large number of 
deserters from ocean vessels seek em- 
ployment during the summer as seamen 
on the Great Lakes and return to the 
ocean ports late in the fall and that 
a considerable number of these seamen 
remain in Canada, but it is impossible 
to check this traffic. A record of the 
crews lists submitted at the ocean ports 
and of the deserters is given as fol- 
lows: Crews lists—St. John, 576; Que- 
bec, 73; Halifax, 680; Montreal, 875; 
Sydney and Louisburg, 539; and North 
Sdyney, 589. Deserters—Quebec and 
Montreal, 828; Halifax, 43; St. John, 
84: Sydney and Louisburg, 69; and 
ports on the Great Lakes, 14, making 
a total of 1,038. 

With regard to the immigration of 
women, there were 4,700 British house- 
workers admitted during the year, of 
whom 2,129 were English, 542 were 


Trish, 1,967 were Scotch and 62 were © 


Welsh. The provinces of Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have been advancing 
fares to houseworkers from Great Bri- 
tain, and the results, it is claimed are 
most satisfactory. Each government 
has a woman officer in Great Britain 
who travels about interviewing and 
selecting suitable women. During the 
year. Saskatchewan had about 150 
women come forward under this assisted 
passage scheme. In Great Britain there 
are six women officers, a principal 
woman emigration officer and an assist- 
ant at each of the ports of London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow, whose duty it 
is to interview women wishing to come 
to Canada. The report states that it 
is necessary that all women coming to 
this country should be most carefully 
interviewed by a Canadian woman in 


order that we may secure good citizens; 
also there are certain classes, such as 
factory workers, that must be dis- 
couraged because we already have an 
adequate supply of these workers in 
Canada. During the year the Society 
for the Oversea Settlement of British 
women sent out 464 women to Canada. 


Since the war, 2,498 ex-service women - 


are reported to have come to Canada, 
having been granted free passage by 
the British Government. ‘They are not 
afraid of hard work and are making 
good settlers. Canada has _ received 
more of these women than any other 
Dominion, Australia coming second with 
1,361. Canadian women’s hostels are 
situated at the following points in 
Canada: Nova Scotia, 163 Young Ave., 
Halifax; New Brunswick, 35 Union St., 
St. John; Quebec, 31 Drummond Street, 
Montreal; Ontario, 72 Carlton Street, 
Toronto; Manitoba, 130 Austin Street, 
Winnipeg; Saskatchewan, 1839 Lorne 
Street, Regina; Alberta, 120 Fourth 
Avenue, West, Calgary; British Colum- 
bia, Y.W.C.A. at 997 Dunsmuir Street, 
West, Vancouver. Grants are given to 
these hostels by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments, and they are also 
given an allowance by the Dominion 
government to cover from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours accommodation of 
immigrant girls coming seeking employ- 
ment as houseworkers. The newly 
arrived girl is given first consideration 
but girls changing situations or in diffi- 
culties look upon them as homes and 
are encouraged to spend their evenings 
there. Monthly reports are furnished 
by these hostels to the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Department. The names of 
immigrant women who have not made 
good in Canada and with whom any 
organization is having trouble are also 
sent in to the Women’s Division for in- 
vestigation. 

The number of employers applying 
for juvenile immigrants largely exceed- 
ed that of the previous year while 
the supply was but a small fraction of 
the demand. The number of children 
and juveniles migrated did not reach 
the desired total because of the high 
cost of transportation and not because 
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there was a shortage of available boys 
and girls for settlement in Canada. 
The following statement is given to 
show that there has been a limited 
migration of juveniles from Great 
Britain for a number of years: 


Total number of children emigrated to Can- 
ada during the years 1900-1 to 1922-23 (in- 


BIT RSE 3) Viper aig atten eg ths Aap ene OP 38, 589 
Total number of applications received for 

children from 1900-1 to 1922-23............ 451,680 
Total number of children emigrated during 

the three years ending March 31, 1923..... 3,821 
Total number of applications during same 

PomOeeer tt ere is Sane are hee 52,217 


Inspections of the children during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, 
showed there were 1,426 wage earning, 
37 adopted, 14 engaged in other occu- 
pations than farm work, 57 apprenticed 
to a trade and self-supporting and 103 
restored to and residing with relatives. 
The total annual wage paid to these 
children was $173,190, and the amount 
of money in their savings accounts, 
$12,199. Six of the children were under 
five years af age, 765 were of school age 
(5 to 14 years) and 1,784 were over 
school age. 


At the close of the fiscal year 1922- 
23 there were twelve provincial or dis- 
trict agencies in Great Britain and 
Treland. 


The Trades and Labour Council of Guelph, 
Ont., recently protested to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment against the use of prison labour where 
it entered into competition with free labour. 
The deputation stated, as an instance of this 
practice, that beds manufactured at the Pro- 
vincial Reformatory were being sold to private 
institutions, but the Provincial Secretary as- 


‘sured them that these beds were sent only to 


institutions in receipt of government grants. 
Objection was also taken by the labour men 
to the technical instruction given to prison-— 
ers. The minister, however, maintained that 
the prisoners had to be kept occupied and 
given a chance to secure work and become 
law-abiding citizens after their release. ‘The 
Provincial Secretary promised to consider the 
question whether prisoners should be _ per- 
mitted to fire boilers at the institution, the 
delegates having claimed that only qualified 
men holding certificates should be employed 
for such work. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


[X addition to the regular monthly articles were 16 disputes involving 11,518 workpeople 
this issue of the Lasour Gazerre contains and an estimated time loss of 101,968 work- 
a number of special articles relating to labour ing days, and for March, 1923, 19 disputes 
and industry. These include an article deal- involving 1,533 employees and a time loss of 
ing with certain amendments recently made 33,229 working days. 
by Order in Council to the Fair Wages IOS 
t 


of the Dominion Government, and an accoun Two applications were re- 


of the circumstances leading up to a strike of Andustrial ceived Hy me eae 
coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia. Disputes : Guns ach ips re ab- 
There is also a review of the laws affecting *Bvestsation an ae of ‘ ore : i Pa 
labour which were passed at the recent ses- = Om ie eH in ey a 
i f the legisl f } HB. | si 
pth Pit tnenemelsiuregot Quebec putes Investigation Act; 1907, and one Board 
The offices of the Em- was established during the month. 

Monthly ployment Service of Can- ae 
summary ada reported increased : A bill to amend the Indus- 
transactions during the: Bill to amend trial Disputes  Investiga- 
month of February, 1924, the volume of ap- Industrial tion Act, 1907, was intro- 
plications, vacancies and placements being Disputes Invest- duced in the House of Com- 
considerably larger than during January and igation Act, mons on March 12 by the 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 1907 Minister of Labour. The 
At the beginning of March the percentage amendments in question are 


of unemployment among members of trade identical with those which were before Par- 
unions was 7-8 as compared with 7-5 per cent liament last Session and which were referred 
at the beginning of February, and with 6.4 to in the July, 1923, issue of the Lasour 
per cent at the beginning of March, 1923. Gazette. They do not introduce any new 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- features into the present statute but are in- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.58 at tended simply to make clearer at one or two 
the beginning of March as compared with points what has been regarded, since the 
$10.75 for February; $10.79 for March, 1923; passing of the Act, as the obvious intent of 
$10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, these sections. \The proposed amendments af- 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $15.98 ~ fect Sections 15, 57 and 58. The amendment 
for March 1920; $12.66 for March, 1918; and \to Section 15, relating to declarations by trade 
$7.68 for March, 1914. In wholesale prices | union his is designed to facilitate appli- 
the index number calculated by the Dominion cations for Boards of Investigation. The 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 1913 amendment to Section 57 is designed to place 
as 100 stood at 154.1 for March as compared \clearly upon one of the parties to a dispute 
with 156.6 for February; 155.9 for March, 'the responsibilty of making an application 
1923; 153.6 for March, 1922; 186.4 for March, under the Act for the appointment of a Board 
1921; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); and /of Conciliation and Investigation, if the dis- 
241.1 for March, 1920. ‘\pute is not otherwise disposed of. The 

The time loss due to industrial disputes {amendment to Section 58, which is the pen- 
during March was less than during either /alty section of the Act, grows out of the pro- 
February, 1924, or March, 1923. Twelve dis- / posed change ih Section 57. Second reading 
putes began or were in progress during the | was given to the bill on March 25, without 
month, involving 765 employees and a time | division, and third reading on March 28. The 
loss estimated at 11,056 working days. Cor- | bill was introduced in the Senate by Honour- 
responding figures for the previous month | able Mr. Dandurand on April 1. 

76681—14 . 
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The Prime Miuinister an- 
Parliamentary nounced in the House of 
committee on Commons on March 24 that 
industrial and the government proposed 
international to form a new select stand- 
relations ing committee on industrial 

and international relations. 
This announcement was made in connection 
with a motion by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, mem- 
ber for Centre Winnipeg, “that in the opinion 
of this House it is advisable to appoint a 
select standing committee to deal with all 
matters coming before the House which in- 
volve industrial relations.” Mr. Woodsworth 
pointed out that Parliament was becoming 
more directly connected with the industrial 
life of the country and that full machinery 
should be set up for the consideration of 
labour questions. The Prime Minister agreed 
that such a committee was desirable, and pro- 
posed further that it should be broadened so 
as to make it a standing committee not only 
on industrial relations but also on interna- 
tional relations. The House had, he pointed 
out, been giving more time since the war to 
international questions, and industrial prob- 
lems were becoming more international in 
their character. The government therefore 
proposed, with the approval of the House, to 
establish a select standing committee com- 
posed of members having a special interest in, 
and special knowledge of such questions. Mr. 
Woodsworth accepted the proposal as effec- 
tively carrying out his purpose and withdrew 
his resolution. 

Methods adopted by the 


Accident Workmen’s Compensation 
prevention in Board of British Columbia 
British to safeguard workers from 
Columbia accident are described in the 


March issue of Industrial 
Canada in an authorized review from 
information supplied by Mr. H. B. Gil- 
mour, one of the three commissioners 


entrusted with the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. It is stated that 
a set, or projecting screw, on a revolving 
collar or wheel has caused the loss of more 
limbs than any other part of machinery. In 
1917 these screws cost the Board $35,000. 
Since then the Board has carried on a 
campaign to have all such screws made flush, 
with a result that the cost in 1922, under this 
head, amounted to only $1,000. Open gears 
are forbidden and even a partly open gear is 
considered a source of danger. The Board 
insists that there shall be no exposed shaft 
ends in works or factories. A flat board up 
against them is claimed to be a simple and 
effective protection. All shafting less than 
six feet six inches from the floor, ground or 


we 
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platform must be protected; and pulleys must 
be guarded. The Board seeks to guard against 
the men putting on belting while the machinery 
is In motion. Another frequent cause of in- 
juries is the putting of dressing on belts while 
the wheels are running, which should be done 
at the point of the belt where it leaves the 
wheel and not at the point where it approaches 
contact with the wheel. Protective measures 
have been adopted to make the manipulation 
of a joiner or buzz planer less dangerous, and 
“now while a man may lose the very tip of 
a finger, he cannot lose the half of his hand, 
if the methods urged by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board are followed”. Many 
precautions have been taken to protect workers 
handling rip saws and swing cut-off saws, and 
it is now necessary that all swing cut-off 
saws must have a safety chain. Edging 
machines must have guards to prevent chips 
flying. In certain classes of work where the 
hazard to the eyes from flying pieces of steel 
or stone is big, it is obligatory on the work- 
men to wear goggles. If an accident is 
sustained because this obligation has been 
ignored, compensation may be refused. Stairs 
must be provided with hand rails and in some 
cases with toe boards. Adequate lighting is 
demanded by the Board. Defective lighting it 
is said, is the most prolific and most costly 
of all accident causes. In blacksmith and 
engineering shops the Board insists that the 
burr or mushroom top on chisels and wedges 
be removed by frequent dressing, the reason 
for this being that pieces of the burr fly 
off,.causing injury to workmen in the neigh- 
bourhood: In the year the Board was formed 
eleven arms were cut off by shingle machines 
in the province and it is pointed out that “such 
protection has now been provided that it is 
impossible for a man to lose an arm from 
such machinery”. Special measures have been 
taken to guard passengers on elevators, and 
operators in laundries where “extractors” are 
considered a great source of danger; washing 
machines must be locked while being filled. 
Additional protection has been brought into 
effect for securing the maximum of safety from 
boilers. All boilers must now come under the 
Boiler Inspection Act, for pufrposes of in- 
specticn, and where there is no engineer in 
charge; they have to be equipped with two 
safety valves, oné of which is locked by the 
boiler inspector. Automatic couplers and air 
brakes are now the order of things in logging 
railways, more than 50 per cent of the complete 
equipment of this sort in the province having 
been renovated to this extent within the last 
year or two. On railways so equipped there is 
a workmen’s compensation assessment of 3 per 
cent on the employer, whereas on those with- 
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out it there is an assessment of 45 per cent, or 
a difference of fifty per cent. ; 

The review states “The Board’s position 
coupled with that of government inspectors is 
that, while they have no control over the 
kind of machines that manufacturers may 
turn out, they do have a voice in saying 
whether these machines shall be operated or 
even tested out, if in any of those operations 
human lives or limbs are endangered. A 
statement prepared by the Board for the in- 
formation of employers and others not familiar 
with the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act was given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for January, 1924, page 30. In a recent cir- 
cular to employers of the province, the Board 
points out the advantages of safety work but 
states that “To be of any real worth safety 
work must be thoroughly organized and kept 
keenly alive at all times. It has been our 
experience that the best results have been 
secured in those establishments in which the 
foremen have been made the keystone of the 
safety organization. We suggest that much 
may yet be done in organized safety work by 
utilizing the foreman in conjunction with the 
safety committee for the more strict enforce- 
ment of accident prevention regulations. Co- 
operation among the management, the fore- 


man and the safety committee should be of ° 


the closest nature”. 


The safety engineer of 
Prevention of the service bureau of a 
accidents in large insurance company 
coal mines in the United States, in a 

recent issue of Coal Age, 
outlined a plan for reducing accidents in a 
group of mines that had purchased group 
insurance from his company and of which 
he had made a special survey. An analysis 
of 575 accidents involving a loss of time of 
one day or more, in all the mines, for a 
period of fifteen months, showed an operat- 
ing loss of about $1,040,000 including a loss 
of 110,000 days, a coal production loss of 
495,000 tons and an accident loss of about 
$50,000. Forty per cent of the accidents in- 
volved miners, 35 per cent transportation 
men, and 25 per cent were machine men, 
timbermen and others in varying percentages 
from 5 to 1. A study of the causes indicated 
that a possible reduction of 75 per cent of 
all causes could be looked for with an im- 
mediate reduction of 50 per cent in the 
’ classification of slate and coal falls alone. 
The annual average monthly accident rate 
was 1.2 per 100 employees for all mines, the 
severity rate 30 days per 100 men emplcyed, 
and the fatality rate 3.5 per 1,000 employees. 
Physical conditions of the properties both on 
the surface and underground were good ow- 


ing to the efforts of a competent mine in- 
spector. It is claimed, however, that physical 
conditions involve probably only 10 per cent 
of those factors which when corrected tend 
toward actual elimination. Accidents involv- 
ing the negligence of the personnel com- 
posed a greater percentage of the total than 
those attributed to defective structural con- 
ditions of the property. It was suggested 
that a safety organization be developed, in- 
cluding formation of safety committees, hold- 
ing of meetings, carrying on of efficient eau- 
cational work in accident prevention through 
the use of bulletin boards, pay envelopes, 
ete. and the investigation of all accidents in- 
volving loss of time. The plan proposed in- 
cludes the organization of a central safety 
committee, mine safety committees and, 
where feasible, sectional committees; the 
central committee to be made up of the gen- 
eral manager as chairman, safety engineer, 
general superintendent, chief engineer, main- 
tenance engineer, claim man, and superin- 
tendents of the various mines; and the mine 
safety committees to consist of the mune 
superintendent as chairman, the safety en- 
gineer as secretary, the mine foreman, as- 
sistant mine foreman, mine electrician and 
workmen. The duties of the mine safety 
committees are outlined as follows: to re- 
port and review all accidents occurring in 
the particular mine; consider suggestions 
and recommendations submitted by mem- 
bers and others regarding accident preven- 
tion methods, sanitation and welfare; submit 
for approval to the central safety committee 
such recommendations as should) become 
part of the company’s standard practice; 
and initiate and arrange for the carrying on 
of educational work in accident prevention 
among employees of the mine concerned. 
The central committee’s duties would be to 
keep in touch as far as practicable with all 
safety devices or methods developed for 
prevention of accidents in their particular in- 
dustry, review the mine committees’ recom- 
mendations with the idea of making them 
standard practices, assist in the development 
of general operating rules, consider accidents 
on a basis of loss in production and in- 
surance cost, and every two months appoint 
a special committee to make a survey of at 
least one mine with an idea of promoting 
better safety conditions in that particular 
mine. It is also suggested that there should 
be a court of inquiry, a special committee 
appointed as accidents occur by the chair- 
man of the mine safety committee to in- 
vestigate the serious accidents and fatalities, 
this committee to comprise the mine super- 
intendent as chairman, the camp doctor, the 
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safety engineer, the foreman in charge of the 
employee who was injured or killed, and 
witnesses to the accident. Its duties would be 
to determine the cause and responsibility 
for the accident. As the statistics in- 
dicated that a large percentage of the acci- 
dents happened to new employees, it was 
pointed out that ait should be part of the 
duties of safety committees in various mines 
to instruct new men in the elements of the 
safety rules. The report states that it has 
been found practical to designate the mem- 
bers of the safety committee through the 
use of safety buttons or badges. 

The Nova Scotia executive 
of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada _pre- 
sented to the Provincial 
Cabinet during March a 
programme of legislation 
containing the following proposals: (1) En- 
actment of an eight-hour day law for all 
industrial and commercial undertakings. (2) 
Amendment to Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
(3) Amendments to Factories Act to make 
provision for the appointment of sufficient in- 
spectors to allow thorough examination of all 
industries. (4) Enactment of legislation creat- 
ing an office of fair wage officer, appointment 
to be made as soon as the law is in effect, 
(5) Enactment of legislation providing pen- 
sions for all persons over sixty-five years of 
age. (6) Enactment of legislation providing 
for the sale of beer and light wines, or as an 
alternative the matter to be decided by plebi- 
scite on the local option basis. 
-ment of Public Instructions Act providing for 
supplying school books to pupils free of cost. 
(8) Enactment of legislation providing a 
license law for barbers, license to be granted 
applicants who are thoroughly qualified to 
conduct a sanitary establishment as guarantee 
of public health and comfort, 

Premier Armstrong promised that the goy- 
ernment would consider these proposals but 
pointed out to the delegates the urgent need 
of economy in public administration at the 
present time. 


Legislative 

programme of 
labour unions 
in Nova Scotia 


The Department of Labour 


Minimum has received further  in- 
wages in formation regarding the in- 
Ontario terpretation of the recently 


revised order of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board, governing the laundry in- 
dustry, to which reference was made in the 
March issue of the Lasour Gazerte. This 
order combined the three previous orders 
without material change, but new phraseo- 
logy was introduced. The revised order, 
according to the chairman of the Board, makes 
uo change in the proportion of inexperienced 


(7) Amend-. 


workers. _ Like the earlier order it provides 
that “not more than twenty-five per cent of the 
total female employees in any establishment 
shall be either inexperienced adults or young 
girls.’ The earlier orders of the Board 
accepted the hours in vogue in any plant, as 
at the time they were issued the Board had no 
authority over hours. No lengthening of 
hours was sanctioned under the new order, 
and no change was made as to the maximum 
charges allowed to be made for board and 
lodging. 

The Ontario Department of 
Labour has conducted an 
investigation of 341 Chinese 
laundries in Toronto and 
various towns of Northern 
Ontario. In these laundries there were 408 
employees whose wages ranged from $5 to 
$18 per week, the average being $11.25. Room 
and board is given as well as wages. Thirty 
per cent of the laundries are operated without 
hired help. The hours of work are very 
irregular about 52 per cent working from 50 to 
75 hours per week, 18 per cent from 55 to 
to 75 hours, 18 per cent from 45 to 65 hours 
and 12 per cent from 60 to 70 hours, Only 
one laundry which is in ‘Toronto is assessed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
This is also the only laundry where females 
are hired, five or more being employed. 
Twenty per cent of the laundries are said to 
have insanitary and unhealthy living quarters. 
The laundries in the country are said to be 
not so clean or sanitary as those in Toronto. 


The Legislative Assembly 
of Manitoba, on March 17, 


Chinese 
laundries 
in Ontario 


Manitoba and 


Empire passed the following reso- 
Settlement lution in reference to the 
scheme Empire Settlement scheme: 


Whereas it has been brought to our attention through 
a statement made by Mr. Smart, superintendent of 
immigrant children, that five thousand young children 
are being brought into the country annually, under 
“The Empire Settlement Scheme’; and _ whereas, 
there has lately been much prominence given to the 
treatment of immigrant children showing, apparently. 
some lack of supervision and inspection; and whereas, 


‘there are large numbers of children in Canadian insti- 


tutions that should be placed in foster homes pro- 
vided the homes were suitable for the child: there- 
fore, be it resolved, that if the Dominion government 
wish to continue this scheme of bringing immigrant 
children into the country, that we request they be 
placed only in such homes as may be recommended 
through provincial child welfare organizations, or 
similar bodies, and proper. provision made for 
periodical visitation to such homes after the child has 
been placed there; and be it further resolved, that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Honourable 
Premier of Canada and the Honourable Minister of 
Immigration of Canada. 


Some account of the proposals of the 
British Overseas Settlement Committee was 
given in the issue of the Lasour Gazerre for 
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February and May, 1922. An arrangement 
was subsequently made whereby organiza- 
tions bringing children into Canada were as- 


sisted jointly by the British and Canadian 


governments. A Provincial Act of 1922 
(chapter 2) respecting the welfare of children, 
provided for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, with a children’s 
branch attached thereto, under control of a 
director of child welfare assisted by a medical 
officer and a board of selection composed of 
five or seven members. Special provision is 
made under this act for the treatment of 
neglected, dependent, delinquent and defec- 
tive children and for immigrant children. 


A deputation from the 
Saskatchewan Retail Mer- 
desired by chants’ Association recently 
retail merchants interviewed the premier 
in Saskatchewan and other members of the 

provincial government in 
order to suggest various legislative changes 
in the interest of their members. They asked 
for an amendment to the act relating to 
garnishee which would reduce the limit of 
exemption to $50. The Attachment of Debts 
act at present provides (Revised Statutes ot 
Saskatchewan, 1920, chapter 59) that “no debt 
due or accruing due to a mechanic, workman, 
labourer, servant, clerk or employee, for or 
in respect of his wages or salary shall be 
liable to attachment unless such debt exceeds 
the sum of $75 and then only to the extent 
of the excess.” The government was of the 
opinion that the cost of living had not fallen 
sufficiently to justify a reduction, but 
promised to consider a proposal that “gratuit- 
ous items” should be classed as earnings. 
The government accepted a proposed amend- 
ment to the Hawkers’ and Peddlers’ Act 
requiring that these traders should be required 
to carry and display their licenses when asked 
to do so. Action may also be considered in 
the direction of a tax on fruit grown outside 
the province. It was considered that the 
act goveming the inspection of meat and 
slaughter houses was sufficiently strong, if 
strictly adminstered, to meet the wishes of 
the Association for stricter inspections. 


The chairman of the fire 
committee of the city 
council of Hamilton, On- 
tario, recently issued a 
statement on the Hamilton 
Firemen’s Benefit Fund, in reply to criticisms 
appearing in the press. He stated that the 
existing firemen’s pension fund owed its 
origin to the foresight of the firemen them- 
selves. “In June, 1910, the city council ap- 


Legislation 


Hamilton 
firemen’s 


benefit fund 


proved a general readjustment of salaries 
which included city hall employees ahd mem- 
bers of the fire department. The same was 
to have become effective on December 1, 
1910, in the case of firemen. In the period 
between June and December a committee of 
firmen worked out the plan of a pension 
scheme for their department and through their 
initiative succeeded in having the raises de- 
cided on in June increased sufficiently to 
form the nucleus of a fund. I think, when 
one considers that the scale of yearly salaries, 
with increases included, ranged from $581 to 
$865 at the end of four years’ service, the 
fund is an outstanding credit to their fore- 
sight and initiative. In many cases the men 
who undertook to build up a fund from these 
small salaries were married and supporting 
families, and the sound position of their fund 
to-day is a credit to their perseverance. In 
1910 the firemen were given a cash grant of 
$500 to be paid into the fund at the beginning 
of 1911. The council of 1911 confirmed this 
grant, but decided against any grants im the 
future. Under the present regulations, men 
appointed since 1890 are required to retire 
at 60 years of age. Each year the fund is 
attaining a stronger financial position and it 
will not be a matter of many years until the 
rearrangement of pensions by government 
actuaries will permit the payment of increased 
pensions and gradually relieve the city of 
the necissity of making grants to retiring 


SPST, é 
firemen. Representatives of the 


United Mine Workers of 
America and of bitumin- 
ous mine operators of the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania met in joint con- 
ference at Jacksonville, Florida, on February 
11, for the purpose of negotiating a new 


Agreement of 
bituminous coal 
operators and 
miners in 
United States 


agreement. On February 19 a tentative 
agreement was entered into on the following 
terms: 

1. This joint conference of operators and minerg 


of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, 
as now constituted, hereby reaffirms the wage scale 
contracts now existing between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the coal operators whose 
interests are represented in this conference, and hereby 
extends the same for a period of three years, from 
April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1927, in all of their terms, 
provisions and conditions. It is understood the execu- 
tion of this inter-state agreement extends, without 
further negotiations, the district and sub-district agree- 
ments now in effect in the districts affected. 

2. That an inter-state joint conference of the Central 
Competitive Field shall assemble the second Monday 
in February, 1927, at Miami, Florida, and the presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America and the 
chairman of this joint inter-state conference are 
authorized and instructed to send out notices at the 
proper time as to the assembling of the conference. 
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Before the agreement became effective it 
had to be submitted to the general member- 
ship of the union for ratification. On March 
25 it was announced that the agreement had 
been ratified by a vote of 164,858 to 26,253 
against it. 

The wage scale contracts which were re- 
newed by this agreement were those that 
were in force in March, 1922, and that had 
been adopted in September of that year after 
the general strike and subsequently renewed. 


The total amount owing 


Organized to the province of Mani- 
credit for toba under the Rural 
farmers in Credit Societies Act is 


prairie provinces $2,593,836; under the 

Settlers’ Animal Purchase 
Act, $377,213; and under the Farm Loans 
Act, $6,100,000. This information was sup- 
plied by the Government in reply to ques- 
tions in the Provincial Legislature on March 
11. It is of interest to labour in view of the 
recommendations adopted at the Third In- 
ternational Labour Conference, held at 
Geneva in 1921, to the effect that state en- 
couragement should be given to joint action 
by workers in the farming industry. The 
Manitoba Rural Credits Act. (chapter 73 of 
the Statutes of 1917) provided for the es- 
tablishment of rural credit societies for the 
purpose of obtaining short term loans, pur- 
chasing seed and other supplies, implements, 
machinery and livestock, and to act as pur- 
chasing and selling agents for the members. 
The Settlers’ Animal Purchase Act (chapter 
3 of the Statutes of 1916) provided for the 
purchasing and raising of animals by the 
Manitoba government and for their con- 
ditional sale to “needy and worthy” settlers 
in certain defined portions of the province. 
The Manitoba Farm Loans Act (chapter 33 
of Statutes of 1917) established the Mani- 
toba Farm Loans Association as a corporate 
body, to make loans for the acquiring of 
land for agricultural purposes, for land clear- 
ing, building, purchase of livestock and im- 
plements, and for discharging liabilities in- 
curred in increasing the productiveness of 
land. The affairs of the Association are man- 
aged by a Board consisting of five members 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, one member being nominated by 
the Provincial Union of Municipalities and 
onie by the Grain Growers’ Association. Acts 
which extend to farmers the use of the credit 
of the province are in effect in Ontario, 
‘Alberta and British Columbia. 

The Saskatchewan Debt Adjustment 
Bureau, according to an official statement in 
the Legislature in March, considered 3,500 
cases of financial difficulties from September, 


1921, to September, 1922, 5,000 cases from 
September, 1922, to September, 1923, and 2,495 
cases from the latter date to March 12. The 
numbers of farmers assisted could not be 
given exactly, but the records indicated that 


, 975 applicants had been assisted by the Bureau 


to a sound financial standing and at least 1,500 
farmers were enabled to make satisfactory 
arrangements with their creditors by following 
the advice of the Bureau. Forty-three assign- 
ments, covering the 1923 crop only, were made 
to the Bureau. The value of the crop proceeds 
distributed by the Bureau since September, 
1923, to March 12, was $80,192. 

Some statistics in connec- 


Mothers’ tion with the administra- 
allowances in -tion of the Mothers’ Allow- 
Saskatchewan ances Act of Saskatchewan 


in 1923 were given jn reply 
to questions in the Provincial Legislature on 
March 3. It will be recalled that Saskatchewan 
remodelled its mothers’ allowance legislation 
in 1922 the new act superseding the act of 
1917 and being similar in its main provisions 
to the acts in Manitoba, Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia and Ontario. The number of women ° 
In receipt of allowances under the act was 754 
on December 31, 1923, as compared with 663 
on the same date in 1922 and with 522 in 
1921. Of the 754 women who benefited in 
1923, 634 were widows, 91 were wives of men 
permanently incapacitated through illness or 
other causes, or of inmates of an institution 
or home, and seven were foster mothers, In 
22 families the husband was the inmate of a 
gaol or penitentiary. The total number of 
children in the families relieved was 2,618. 
The amount paid in mothers’ allowances was 
$215,640 in 1923, $185,390 in 1922, and $144,- 
090 in 1921. 
The city council ef Ottawa 
recently sent out the follow- 
ing letter to various muni- 
cipalities throughout the 
province asking them to 
support a proposal to amend the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act of Ontario:— 

The council of this city considers The Mother’s 
Allowance Act in its present form defective and sub- 
ject to abuse and that in the result, municipalities 
and in particular cities, are obliged to contribute 
larger sums for the maintenance of dependent widows 
and wives than would be the case if these defects 
were removed. 

The requirements of the Act as to residence are, 
that the person making application should have been 
resident (1) in Canada at the time of the death, or 
total disability of the father of the children, and in 
Canada for three years; (2) in Ontario for two years; 
and (3) in the municipality for one year, prior in 
each case to the time of making application for an 
allowance. These provisions permit widows, and wives 
whose husbands have been totally disabled, or who 
have deserted them, moving into Ontario from some 
province after such death, disability or desertion, and 


Civic liability 
for mothers’ 
allowances 
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having obtained the necessary residence in Ontario, 
obtaining an allowance under the Act. It does not 
seem just that municipalities in Ontario should thus 
be burdened by the upkeep of widows or deserted 
wives, whose husbands were or are residents of another 
province. It is suggested that, to overcome this defect, 
clause (b) of section 3 of the Act should be amended 
so as to read: ‘* Was resident in Ontario at the time 
of the death, total disability or desertion of the 
father of the children on whose behalf the allowance 
is to be made, and was resident in Canada for a 
period of three years immediately prior to the 
application for an allowance.”’ 

It is considered that the term of one year’s residence 
in the municipality chargeable, is also too short and 
that widows and dependent or deserted wives, realiz- 
ing that the Act is more completely administered in 
cities, move from rural to urban centres for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for an allowance. It is suggested 
that the requirements of local residence be extended 
from one to two years. 

A bill proposing amendments to the Act in accord- 
ance with the foregoing, will be submitted to the 
legislature at its present session, and the corporation 
of this city will greatly appreciate support from your 
council through your local) member. 


By a proclamation dated 
February 28, 1924, the week 
of April 27 to May 3 has 
been appointed as “Save 
the Forest Week,” when all Canadians are 
asked to consider the disastrous losses both in 
life and resources that have recently resulted 
from forest fires. Loggers, saw-mill operators 
and others interested in timber operations are 
requested to see that all equipment and appli- 
ances designed to prevent the origin or spread 
of fires are overhauled and placed in a state 
of thorough repair, and to review with care 
the fire protection requirements of the legis- 
lation under which they operate; they should 
also see that all employees working under 
their direction are properly instructed as to 
the danger of fire. The proclamation further 
asks that settlers and others engaged in the 
clearing of land should fully observe the fire 
laws of the Dominion or province which have 
been enacted for their protection as well as for 
the preservation of our timber resources. 


An analysis of reports re- 


“Save the 


Forest Week” 


Health ceived from twenty-eight 
supervision in manufacturing plants by a 
industry committee on health su- 


pervision in industry ap- 
pointed during the summer of 1923 by the 
American Management Association gives the 
following data relative to methods, cost, or- 
ganization and results of health supervision 
in American industry: 


The average weekly persons on payroll was 108,087 
and the separation or turnover rate was 55.2 per 
cent during the year 1922. Among 75,841 admissions 
to the service, 82 per cent were medically examined, 


13 per cent were medically inspected, and 5 per cent 


were admitted without either medical inspection or 
examination. 

Routine periodical medical examinations were made 
of 26 per cent of the personnel. 


Three-fifths of the plants had full-time medical 
officers in direct supervision of health work. Where 
nurses were employed, the ratio was 1.1 per 1,000 of 
personnel. 

Periodical medical examinations were conducted by 
more than one-half of the plants, and among these 
establishments one-quarter followed up the results of 
these examinations for the correction of physical 
impairments. 

One-quarter of the firms owned or _ controlled 
hospitals for the care of sick or injured employees. 
Among the 21 firms not owning or controlling hospitals, 
19 had arrangements with ‘‘ outside’’ hospitals for the 
care of sick and injured. 

Dispensary visits were also reported. This type of 
service was at the rate of 7.3 visits per person per 
year. 

Health supervision in plants specifying cost items, 
was conducted at an annual per employee rate of 
$6.89. Direct costs were $5.81 per employee, salary 
expense amounted to $4.21 and direct maintenance to 
$1.98. Indirect charges, such as rent, light, and other 
indirect items amounted to 57 cents per employee per 
year. 


The committee is continuing the study 
and hopes to have available before the com- 
pletion of the work some four hundred 
schedules from leading large-scale industries of 
the country. Several important facts which 
this committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, hopes to place upon the sound 
foundation of fact and performance are: “the 
usefulness of medical examination at entrance 
as means for selection of persons physically 
fit to enter industry; the periodical medical 
examination as a means for detecting chronic 


‘ disabling illness in its incipiency and for fit- 


ting the worker to his employment; plant 
medical supervision as a means for prompt, 
efficient treatment of minor injuries and ill- 
nesses; industrial visiting nurses as a whole- 
some check upon unnecessary absenteeism ; 
and the supervision of plant hygiene as a 
means of reducing preventable illness.” 


The Calgary School Board 
has taken steps to limit 
the work of the _ school 
clinic which was established 
in 1915. The School Act 
(Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, chapter 
51, section 139) enables school boards in the 
province to appoint physicians, dentists and 
nurses to care for the health of the pupils 
and advise parents and the board in respect 
thereto, and to make such expenditures as it 
may deem necessary to safeguard the health 
of such pupils. The clinic referred to was 
for the purpose of following up medical re- 
ports by practical treatment. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the Town Act 
(Revised Statutes of Alberta, chapter 108, 
section 162) enables municipal councils to 
employ public health nurses to inspect the 
schools, to conduct child welfare stations, and 
to give instruction and advice on all matters 
of public health. 


Health 
inspection in 
Alberta schools 


Reference was made in the 
last issue of the Lasour 
sali GAZETTE to the work of -the 
teaching in nurses employed by the 
schools of school hygiene branch of 
Saskatchewan of the Department of 

Education of Saskatche- 
wan. Thirteen such nurses were em- 
ployed during 1923, visiting 1,535 schools and 
examining 45,737 pupils: They found that 
69 per cent of the children had physical de- 
fects, 11,440 children having these defects cor- 
rected as a result of the nurses’ work. The 
most common defects found among the child- 
ren were decaying teeth, unhealthy throats, 
defective vision and malnutrition. Besides 
inspecting the children at school the nurses 
visited 1,296 homes during the year. Their 
duties include giving addresses on health sub- 
jects at trustees’ and teachers’ conventions, in- 
teresting women’s organizations in the con- 
servation of the health of the children, meet- 
ing as many mothers as possible in each dis- 
trict to discuss the same subject, and giving 
instruction in health teaching to normal school 
students. 


Health 


A system for the de- 


Decasualization cazualization of longshore- 
among men at Seattle, Washington, 
longshoremen was adopted in 1921 and has 
at Seattle, since then been in successful 
Washington operation. This plan was 


devised by the joint em- 
ployment committee of the Joint Organization 
of Longshoremen and Truckers and Water- 
front Employers which was established early 
in 1921. The organization as described in 
various publications which it has forwarded to 
the Department of Labour was formed on a 
plan based on recommendations of the late 
President Wilson’s second industrial conference, 
an account of which appeared in the Lasour 
Gazette for April 1920 on page 425. The work 
of the organization is conducted by various 
joint committees on which both the employers 
and workers have equal voice, the men’s re- 
presentatives being elected by secret ballot 
and the employer’s representatives being 
appointed. The joint executive committee is 
composed of fifteen representatives of the men 
and fifteen employers’ representatives. The joint 
employment committee is one of three stand- 
ing committees elected by the Joint Executive 
committee. The method of decazualization 
adopted was by the elimination of the sur- 
plus men, the existing central registration 
system being used as a means of preventing 
the return of the “floater” who had drifted away 
from the waterfront. The remainder, com- 
posed of the steady men, were further reduced 
by stringent tests, including length of service, 
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family status and skill. Of the longshoremen 
and truckers now employed two-thirds are 
married men, four-fifths are citizens, and a 
quarter own their own homes. The joint 
organization next turned to the problem of 
unequal earnings formerly prevalent in the 
industry, and succeeded in establishing the 
“gang” system of equalized earnings, which has 
been in operation for about a year. Two 
kinds of permanent gangs were formed, com- 
pany gangs working for a single company, and 
hall gangs held in reserve and at the call 
of all companies. Each company has as many 
gangs as it can assure of steady work, the hall 
gangs being available in rushes. Among the 
advantages of the new system are the follow- 
ing: the men need not waste their time 
waiting for a job; the despatching hall is 
becoming the central pay station at a saving 
of time for the men; employers and employees 
develop mutual respect; pilferage is reduced, 
and, lastly, the men’s earnings have increased. 
The economic advantage to 
employers of seeing that 
non-English speaking im- 
migrants learn the language 
of the industry of their 


Instruction of 
aliens by 
employers 


‘selection within a given period after their 


admission to America is discussed by Marian 
K. Clark, formerly director of the Division of 
Aliens, New York State Department of 
Labour, in The Nation’s Health, February,1924. 
This instruction would lead to the cutting down 
of the cost of industrial accidents, labour 
turnover and wastage of materials and would 
remove friction due to misunderstanding of 
work directions. It is pointed out that nor- 
mal turnover is largely increased by industrial 
accidents and that a large percentage of such 
accidents are caused by inability of the worker 
to understand commands. “It is estimated,” 
says the writer, “that the turnover in in- 
dustries where aliens are employed runs from 
15 to 400 per cent, and an exceedingly con- 
servative estimate of the cost of such replace- 
ment graduates from fifty to four hundred 
dollars per man.” The system of instruction 
advocated is one that would give the alien 
a vocabulary of idioms and words in common 
use in the industry in which he works, some- 
what of the same order as “the Lingua-franca 
of the ports of China and Far East.” The 
author does not believe that the obligation 
of the employer should be construed to be 
one entailing education in any but an industrial 
sense. Each industry constitutes a different 
and distinct problem as to the vocabulary _ 
mecessary and essential to solving its in- 
dustrial problem through language instruction, 
and the foreign language signs and instructions 
are but temporary makeshifts for one can- 
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not communicate thoughts to another except 
he be understood both by language and 
symbol. Sixty hours is given as the time 
necessary to acquire an industrial vocabulary, 
and the cost of such instruction for a mini- 
mum of four hundred employees, it is claimed, 
would not exceed twenty cents per man per 
hour for that period. 
An address by Mary N. 
Married women Winslow, editor. of the 
in industry Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department 
of Labour, on “married women in industry” 
has recently been issued by the Bureau as 
Bulletin No. 38. It is stated that according 
to the United States census the number of 
married women gainfully employed in that 
country is increasing. There were 515,000, 
or less than five of every hundred, married 
women, gainfully employed in 1890, while in 
1920 the proportion of married women em- 
ployed was nine out of every hundred, and 
the total number was nearly two million. In 
trade and transportation and manufacturing 
and mechanical industries the greatest in- 
creases were shown while in domestic and 
_ personal service occupations there was a de- 
crease of 12 per cent employed in the years 
1910 to 1920; in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries group, although all 
women employed increased only 7 per cent, 
married women employed increased 41 per 
cent, and in occupations connected with trade 
there was an increase of 21 per cent for all 
women employed and of 88 per cent among 
married women. In Alabama 27 per cent of 
the women included in a State-wide survey 
of wages ahd hours were married; in Ken- 
tucky, 19 per cent; and in Missouri, 20 per 
cent. Many of the married women gainfully 
employed were found to be working at night 
and many more were working in very low 
paid and undesirable occupations. Because 
of the double demand on their time they are 
more irregular in attendance than other em- 
ployees. In a study in one town 72 per cent 
of the bread-winning married women had 
children, and about three-fourths of these 
women had children who were less than six 
years old. In one study 95 per cent of the 
women who were wives or mothers contributed 
all of their earnings to their families, and 
although these earnings were not as a rule 
large, they often brought the family income 
up to a level which was adequate for the 
maintenance of a satisfactory standard of 
health and education for the children. “What- 
ever may be the extent of their earning 
capacity, whatever may be the irregularity 
of their employment,” says the writer, “mar- 


ried women are in industry for one purpose 
and, generally speaking, for one purpose only 
—to provide necessities for their families or 
to raise their standard of living.” Infant 
mortality studies conducted by the Children’s 
Bureau in some localities brought out what 
seemed to be a fairly definite relationship 
between infant mortality and the employment 
of mothers outside of the home, although in 
other localities where conditions were some- 
what different, either the family income 
higher or the women employed in different 
industries, this relationship seemed to be 
much less marked. 


The Child Welfare Council 
of Toronto report that there 
are known to be 1,017 


Classes in 
Toronto for 


physically- children under 16 years of 
handicapped age, of Toronto residents, 
children whose physical condition is 


such as to interfere with 
their ability to compete with their fellows. 
Of these 154 have two or more defects. 
The total disabilities include 424 defects 
of the bony or muscular system, 185 de- 
fects of vision, 166 cardiac conditions, 88 
defects of hearing, 84 defects of speech, 
82 chest disorders, 76 nervous disorders and 
77 miscellaneous defects. Congenital disabili- 
ties numbered 203, accidents and injuries at 
birth 67, and injuries during the first year of 
life 376. About 78 per cent are Canadian 
born children and about half live in homes 
free from financial worry where the parents 
are intelligent and careful; 420 are of British 
parents, 333 of Canadian, 64 of Russian, 13 of 
American, 12 of Italian and 41 of other na- 
tionalities. In 110 cases the nationalities of 
the parents are not given. Only 113 of the 
disabilities were found in children under six 
years of age and 1,046 in children of school age, 
All except 12 of the children had at some time 
received treatment for their condition. In 105 
cases further treatment was required but had 
been discontinued mainly from reasons of 
parental indifference and discouragement, and 


escort and transportation difficulties, the 
treatment required in many of _ these 
cases being of an educational nature. Free 


treatment is provided for. children whose 
parents are unable to pay, the Department 
of Health furnishing medical, nursing and 
dental service. 

The following special classes and teachers 
are maintained by the Toronto Board of 
Education for the benefit of disabled child- 
ren: one ambulance: class, three sight saving 
classes, three open air classes, two forest 
schools, one lip reading teacher, four extra- 
mural teachers, four classes in hospitals or in- 
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stitutions. In addition two open air classes 
are maintained by the Separate School Board. 
Admission is upon recommendation of the 


Department of Public Health after examina- 


tion by the school medical officer. Transpor- 
tation to and from classes, except under 
special circumstances is provided by the par- 
ents. Teachers in the auxiliary classes are 
chosen for their particular ability in the train- 
ing of abnormal children and have all taken 
the auxiliary class course at the University 
of Toronto. For their special work they re- 
ceive $100 a year more in salary than the 
regular grade teachers. The ambulance class, 
which was started in September, 1920, had in 
June, 1923, twelve pupils in attendance. It 
has accommodation for fifteen pupils. Special 
adjustable desks, cots and blankets are pro- 
vided by the school where the class is held. 
The handicaps of the children in attendance 
are: cardiac conditions, 4; infantile paraly- 
sis, 4; spinal curvature, 1; tubercular spine, 1; 
paralysis of arms and legs, 1; deformity of 
foot, 1. The children only work for four 
hours daily, mainly at the regular school 
work. Various arts and crafts are taught 
and the proceeds from the sale of the 
articles is used for lunches and other luxuries. 
For children handicapped by defective hearing 
or speech lessons in lip-reading and articula- 
tion are given twice weekly in eight schools 
throughout the city, the first class having been 
started in January, 1922. At the Queen Mary 
Hospital for consumptive children, Weston, 
the Hospital for Sick Children, the Home for 
Incurable Children and the Preventorium, 
children who are well enough attend school 
in regular classrooms and the remainder re- 
ceive bedside instruction as they are able to 
cope with it. In homes where the disabilities 
preclude children from attending school, bed- 
side or home instruction is given by four 
teachers maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion, but as each teacher has about fifteen 
pupils she is only able to give from half an 
hour to one hour’s attention twice a week to 
each pupil. For pupils who are progressive 
myopias and others whose eyesight is so de- 
fective that they are unable to manage the 
regular school work without further impair- 
ment of sight classes limited to fifteen pupils 
are conducted in three of the city’s schools, the 
regular work period being frequently inter- 
spersed with manual and other occupations. 
For each class there is an eye-testing room 
under the supervision of an eye specialist 
appointed by the Department of Public 
Health. The two forest schools are in session 
throughout the summer months from May to 
October. The work of the regular grades is 
followed in open air class rooms. <A _ hot 


dinner is provided at noon and a lunch of 
milk or cocoa and biscuits in the morning and 
afternoon, After dinner each child is re- 
quired to rest’ for two hours on a cot under 
the trees. The Department of Health supplies 
cots, clothing, food and kitchen staff and the 
medical, dental and nursing services for these 
schools. 

With regard to vocational education, it 1s 
stated that one child with defective sight and 
one with defective hearing are attending high 
school; two with infantile paralysis are at 
the High School of Commerce; one boy is at 
the Technical School and one is receiving 
private tuition in preparation for an archi- 
tect’s career. With these exceptions, no at- 
tempt at vocational training is noted although 
it is claimed that the need for some special 
preparation is expressed in several cases. 

The civic employees union 


Civic employees at Brandon, Man., met a 


under committee of the city 
workmen’s council last month to dis- 
compensation cuss the union’s proposal 


that the city should sup- 
plement the payments made by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board so that the em- 
ployees should receive the full amount of 
their wages while disabled. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in a case of total dis- 
ability allows an amount equal to 66% per 
cent of the average earnings of the injured 
worker. The ‘civic union representatives 
claimed that owing to the low civic wage 
scale injured employees could not keep their 
families on that proportion of their wages, 
and asked that the city add another 335 per 
cent of wages to the Board’s payments. It 
was stated as against the employees’ claim 
that the city of Brandon paid $3,500 last 
year in premiums to the Board on behalf of 
the civic employees, and that only three or 
four slight accidents had occurred during the 
period covered. The employees also asked 
for a sick benefit of three weeks’ full pay 
each year during sickness. Both requests 
were referred to the city council for con- 
sideration. 
A pamphlet just issued by 
the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company of New 


Infant death 
rate reduced 


at Thetford York, entitled “ Assuring 
Mines Life by Insuring Life” 
contains the following 


paragraphs showing how the rate of infant 
mortality in a Canadian town was reduced 
as the result of an experiment conducted by 
the company during the past three years: 


The high rate of infant mortality in French Canada 
caused the Company, in 1921, to undertake a demon- 
stration in child welfare intended to prove that this 
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waste of child life was needless. After a careful 
survey, the town of Thetford Mines, an asbestos 
mining centre in the province of Quebec, was selected 
as the seat of the experiment. A French-speaking 
nurse with extensive experience in maternity centre 
work was placed in charge and assigned a staff of 
two other French-Canadian nurses and later a phy- 
sician, all of whom were giyen special training in 
New York city. As a result of the three-year experi- 
ment, the infant death rate in Thetford Mines has 
been reduced from 838 per 1,000 to 96.4 per 1,000. 

Another gratifying outcome of the experiment has 
been that because of the results obtained in Thetford 
Mines, the provincial government of Quebec has 
appropriated $500,000 to be used during the next five 
years in child welfare work in the province. 


In the course of an inter- 
view which a deputation 
from the League of Na- 


Great Britain 
and the eight 


hour day tions Union in Great Bri- 
convention tain had with the Prime 

Minister and Lord Par- 
moor, Minister in charge of all League 


of Nations matters, the latter expressed his 
belief that the present British Government 
would ratify the Draft Convention which was 
adopted at the First Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (1919) providing 
for an eight-hour day and forty-eight hour 
week in industrial employment. 


A comprehensive bill pro- 


Social viding for the regulation of 
legislation in conditions of labour in in- 
Brazil dustry and commerce cov- 


ering such questions as 
hours of labour, weekly rest and _ holidays, 
child labour, women’s work, pensions, health 
and safety, factory inspection, etc., has been 
introduced in the Brazilian Parliament as the 
result of a special investigation which was 
made by a legislative committee which has 
been in progréss since 1917. In putting for- 
ward their proposals, the committee state 
that they have sought to meet the essential 
needs of the Brazilian workers. The question, 
they add, is not one of innovation or rash 
experiment but of following on general lines 
the example set already by almost all civilized 
peoples, and of fulfilling the international 
obligations which have been assumed by 
Brazil. The bill in question comprises almost 
practically a complete code of labour legis- 
lation covering much of the same ground as 
the Conventions and Recommendations which 
have been adopted at the five annual sessions 
of the International Labour Conference and 
seemingly deriving much of its inspiration 
from them. 

The thirteenth annual 
Labour statistics labour report of the Bureau 


of Australia of Census and Statistics 
of the Australian Com- 
monwealth shows that 445 industrial dis- 


putes occurred.in Australia in 1922, involving 
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116,332 workpeople, and entailing an_ esti- 
mated loss in wages of £751,507. From 1918 
to 1922 there were 2,381 disputes, involving 
651,029 workpeople, and the loss of 10,575,468 
working days. The estimated loss in wages 
in this period was £7,056,331. The number of 


unemployed members of trade unions report- 


ing to the bureau was high during the year 
and averaged 9.3 per cent. 

The average cost of food, groceries, and 
house rent in the six capital cities was 5.7 
per cent, less in 1922 than in the immediately 
preceding year. Compared with 1911, the in- 
dex number for the year 1922 shows an in- 
crease of 60 per cent. Wholesale prices 
declined during the year by 7.6 per cent, but 
were still 75.8 per cent higher than in 1911. 

The average nominal rate of wage for 
Australia fell during 1922 from 94/6 to 91/6, 
but as the result of the decrease in the cost 
of living as measured by the cost of food, 
groceries, and house rent, the effective or real 
wages were higher in 1922 than in 1921, and 
are now 12.6 per cent higher than in 1911. 

The results of investigations. concerning 
organization among employers are given, and 
show that there are 467 such organizations 
with 51,706 members. Another investigation 
made by the bureau discloses the fact that 
there are about 365 co-operative societies in 
Australia, and that the total loan and share 
capital of these societies amounted to approxi- 
mately £5,500,000, and the total sales to over 
£40,000,000. 





The Minister of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation announced in the House of Commons 
on March 12 that by an arrangement with 
the Government the trans-Atlantic steamship 
companies had agreed to give a rebate of 20 
per cent of the passage money to immigrants 
from’ Great Britain who declared their inten- 
tion to settle in Canada. The immigrant 
pays his full fare at the point of embarkation 
and on reaching a Canadian port receives 
back from the company the amount of the 
rebate. _ . 

In the March Issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 209) it was announced that a commis- 
sion had been appointed to inquire into the 
causes of an accident in the Inverness coal 
mine of February 7 when four miners lost 
their lives while removing railroad pillars. 
The report of the commission shows that 
greater precautions could. not have averted 
the accident, but while the fatality might 
have been unavoidable, the commissioners 
were in agreement with the opinion of the 
miners that the method in vogue in the In- 
verness mines in the removal of railroad pil- 
lars is attended with more hazards to the 
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workmen than safe mining practice would 
justify. Other phases of mining operations in 
these mines are dealt with in the report. 


A proposed amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario reconstituting 
the Board by the appointment of an adminis- 
trator and board of review, was mentioned in 
_the last issue of the Lasour Gazette. A bill 
to this effect was introduced as a govern- 
ment measure, but it was withdrawn on 
March 28, in deference to the expressed 
wishes of employees’ organizations. Several 
other bills to amend the act will be outlined 
in a future issue in connection with the legis- 
lative work of the session. The administra- 
tion of the Act was transferred on January 14 
from the provincial Department of Labour to 
the Attorney-General’s Department, the ori- 
ginal conditions in this respect being thus 
restored. 


According to press reports the commission 
which has been investigating the subject of 
Workmen’s Compensation in the province of 
Quebec for the past six weeks will be ready 
to present a preliminary report next Septem- 
ber. The appointment and inquiries of this 
commission have been noted in previous 
issues of the Lasour GazeTTs. Investigations 
have already been held at Montreal, Three 
Rivers, Sherbrooke and Quebec, and the com- 
mission intend, it is stated, to visit Chicou- 
timi and other centres in the course of the 
coming summer. 


The factory inspection branch of the pro- 
vince of Ontario report 1,846 industrial acci- 
dents for the quarter ending March 31, 1924. 
Of these 420 occurred in January, 429 in Feb- 
ruary, and 497 in March. There were 11 fatal 
accidents reported. In the metal trades there 
were 490 persons injured; in the pulp and 
paper trades, 409; in transportation, 146; and 
in the textile industry, 70. Machinery and its 
connections was responsible for 370 of the 
accidents, 7 of the fatalities being due to this 
cause. Falling substances caused injuries to 
251 persons, death resulting in one instance. 
One fatality was caused by an elevator, one 
by being run over by a train, and one by be- 
ing jammed between articles. Falls accounted 
for injuries to 169 persons, being crushed be- 
tween articles for injuries to 101 persons, hand 
tools for injuries to 94 persons, burns and 
scalds for injuries to 94 persons, sprains and 
strains for injuries to 88 persons, and flying 
missiles for injuries to 51. There were 56 
cases of infected wounds, and 21 injuries due 
to “foreign substances in eyes.” 


At a meeting of the Edmonton Trades and 
Labour Council on March 17, a communica- 
tion was read from Mr. J. A. Kinney, com- 


missioner of the Alberta Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, with reference to recent com- 
plaints that reflected upon the administration 
of the Board in certain cases. The commis- 
sioner gave a complete report on all the cases, 
showing that the Board had fully carried out 
the provisions of the act, and maintained that 
the complaints referred to were unfounded. 
Mr. Kinney’s statement was approved by the 
Council, and copies of it were ordered to be 
sent to all persons interested in the several 
cases. 


The Laurentide Company, of Quebec, are 
allowing six days’ vacation with pay during 
the present year to all their employees work- 
ing by the hour who were in their employ for 
at least five years prior to January 1. The 
vacation must be taken continuously, subject 
to a mutual arrangement between the super- 
intendents and the men. Holiday pay may 
be drawn in advance, a tour workman receiv- 
ing 48 hours’ pay and a day worker 54 hours’ 
pay at the rate current at the time when the 
vacation is taken. : 


The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress of Great Britain has organized a 
superannuation society to carry. on the busi- 
ness of providing pensions, annuities and 
superannuation allowances for persons who 
are employed for full-time by trade unions. 
Contributions will be paid, half by the em- 
ploying body and half by the employee. An- 
nuities will be based on the average salary 
upon which contributions have been paid, and 
will be at the rate of one-sixtieth of such 
average salary multiplied by the number of | 
years of service. Organizations which are al- 
ready providing superannuation may arrange 
for the incorporation of their own systems in - 
the Trade Union Congress Superannuation 
Society. 


The city council of Edmonton, Alberta, 
lately refused to agree to a proposal to permit 
stores to remain open until 9 o’clock on Satur- 
day nights. Some of the storekeepers had 
petitioned for permission to continue business 
after 6 p.m., the hour fixed for the closing of 
stores by a by-law under the Early Closing 
Act (Revised Statutes of 1922, chapter 127), 
on the ground that farmers during the busy 
season could not reach the city during the 
hours now prescribed, and that many work- 
ing people were free only after 6 o’clock. 


The city council of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, is considering a by-law to alter the clos- 
ing time of stores from 6 to 5 o’clock as a 
substitute for daylight saving. It is not pro- 
posed to pass the by-law unless the mer- 
chants of the city should favour it. 


a 
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The Police Commission at St. Catharines, 
Ontario, recently declined to grant a request 
by members of the local police force for 
shorter hours on the ground that conditions 
were not favourable and that the present staff 
was insufficient to permit such a change. 


The Calgary city council have fixed the 
amount of the annual license fee for master 
plumbers in the city at $10, to be retroactive 
to the beginning of the present year. The 
master plumbers had proposed an _ initial 
license fee of $25, with a subsequent annual 
fee of $5. 


A conference has been called by the pro- 
vincial secretary of Ontario in order to obtain 
the opinion of various bodies in regard to a 
farm for boys which it is proposed to estab- 
lish at Bowmanville, Ontario. The Toronto 
Trades and Labour Council is represented by 
two delegates. 


A travelling scholarship of the value of 
$1,500 has been offered by the Royal Cana- 
dian Academy of Arts to Canadian architects, 
with the object of encouraging an under- 
standing by architects of mural decoration, 
sculpture, ornament and craftsmanship. The 
scholarship is restricted to Canadian citizens 
of at least six years residence in Canada and 
not over 30 years of age. 


The number of creameries in operation in 
Saskatchewan in 1923 was 65, as compared 
with 59 in 1922, 55 in 1921, 48 in 1920 and 21 
in 1914. The quantity of creamery butter 
manufactured was 10,867,010 pounds in 1923 
and 2,716,400.in 1914. Four cheese factories 


were in operation at the close of the year, the - 


production of cheese being 128,352 pounds. 
Three of these factories were opened during 
the year. The first cheese factory began work 
in 1918 with a production of 13,573 pounds in 
that year. 


At a meeting of a committee of the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society held at Toronto 
during March it was reported that the home 
nursing classes organized by the Society 
toward the close of 1923 had accomplished 
considerable work during the first two months 
of the present year. Thirty-two home nursing 
classes have been formed throughout Ontario 
and are now in operation, each class consist- 
ing of 15 or 20 young women and mothers 
of families. 


The British Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1924, passed both Houses of Parliament 
without amendment, and received the Royal 


Assent on February 21. It came into force on 
the same day. The act abolishes from that 
date the three weeks’ interval without benefit, 
which had previously been imposed in cases 
where twelve weeks’ uncovenanted benefit 
had been drawn in the first benefit year. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, 
California, conducts each year an “Industrial 
Safety School” for superintendents and fore- 
men. This year the class began February 6 
and weekly meetings were held every Wed- 
nesday afternoon up to March 26. The pro- 
gramme included the following subjects: “In- 
dustrial “Safety” “Plant Sanitation and Per- 
sonal Hygiene” “Guards and Safety Devices,” 
“Eye Protection and Safe Clothing,” “Fire 


‘Prevention in Relation to Industry,” “Plant 


Arrangement and Safe Handling of Ma- 
terials,” “Electrical Hazards and Safe Prac- 
tices,” “The Foreman,” “New Employee,” and 
other practical topics. 


The Association of Commerce, fire preven- 
tion section, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, con- 
ducted for the second year a school for watch- 
men in which was given practical instruction 
in the duties of building watchmen, including 
fire alarms, first aid, self protection and 
sprinkler systems, by means of addresses, 
demonstrations, exhibits, and otherwise. The 
school met on alternating Tuesdays from 
March 4 to April 15. It has been designed 
especially for watchmen, fire inspectors, sta- 
tionary engineers, members of company fire 
departments, and others interested in the 
problem of fire prevention. 


It is announced that through the gener- 
osity of the American Museum of Safety, the 
New York State Department of Labour is 
enabled to offer prizes to employers and 
workers throughout the state for successful 
participation in an industrial accident pre- 
vention campaign from March 1, 1924, to 
June 1, 1924. Ten prizes of $25 each are 
offered to employers of factories or mercantile 
establishments for the best suggestion for the 
prevention of industrial accidents and 
disease; two prizes of $50 each to foremen of 
factories who have initiated and conducted 
in their factories the most successful cam- 
paign for the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents and disease. In addition eight certifi- 
cates are offered to employers of labour for 
the most successful accident campaign con- 
ducted in their factories. The data to be 
submitted shall be for a period of any three 
of the months, February, March, April and 
May, 1924. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Situation 

ERY little change in employment on the 
whole was reported by employers of 
labour at the beginning of March; expansion 
in some industries tended to offset contractions 
in others with the result that the index number 
remained practically the same as at the be- 
ginning of the preceding month. The situa- 
tion continued to be better than during the 
corresponding period of the three -preceding 

years. ; 

At the beginning of March the percentage 
of unemployment among members of trade 
unions stood at 7.8 as compared with 7.5 per 
cent at the beginning of February and 6.4 
per cent at the beginning of March, 1923. 

The offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada reported increased transactions during 
the month of February, 1924, the volume of 
applications, vacancies and placements being 
considerably larger than during January and 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

The following is a survey of employment 
conditions at the end of March, 1924, as re- 
ported by the superintendents of the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada. 

As yet, few opportunities in farming were 
reported to the Service in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The spring activities in construction 
had not yet opened up, but improvement in 
this group was shown. However, large num- 
bers of workers -were registered as _unem- 
ployed at the offices. Logging continued brisk, 
though with the approach of mild weather 
a slight slackening in demand may be ex- 
pected. The manufacturing industries were 
quiet. Demand for women in institutional 
work has been active, with a decreasing num- 
ber of calls for casual work. 

In Quebec Province little activity was shown 
in the agricultural group, one office only re- 
porting orders for farm help. The lumbering 
industry showed decreased employment, with 
no expansion anticipated until the opening of 
the river driving season. Manufacturing in- 
dustries were quiet, especially in Montreal. 
Employment offered in the building and con- 
struction industries showed a slight increase, 
especially for plasterers and pipefitters and 
painters. Casual work on the city streets em- 
ployed a number of men. A fair demand for 
domestic workers was reported, especially at 
Montreal, with little difficulty in supplying 
workers. 

The superintendents in Ontario reported a 
large increase in the employment offered on 
farms, the orders calling for experienced work- 


ers both married and single. A slight increase 
was shown latterly in the vacancies availabie 
in building and construction, with a further 
expansion in prospect as soon as warm weather 
approaches. Casual work was offered in less 
volume than formerly. The winter logging 
season was drawing to a close and further de- 
mands’ for workers were not expected until 
river driving commences. The mining industry 
was quiet. No material change was shown 10 
manufacturing, the reports indicating a slight 
betterment within the next few weeks, espe- 
cially in the auto, sheet metal and textile in- 
dustries. Signs of the opening of navigation 
were apparent and a brisk season is anti- 
cipated. 

In Manitoba the improved employment con- 
ditions were a reflection of the continued calls 
for farm workers. A nominal demand for 
bushmen for the spring cut was reported, but 
with the end of the season in view a decided 
shrinkage was shown. Little work was avail- 
able in the construction group, with a good 
outlook for employment in the future. The 
demand for household help increased con- 
siderably, both for city and country employ- 
ment, and a decided inerease in placements 
resulted. There was a nominal call for hotel 
and restaurant help. 

Saskatchewan offices showed an accelerated 
demand in the agricultural group with the 
number of applications and placements in~ 
creasing accordingly. There was continued 
slackness in the construction group, although 
a preliminary survey would indicate that a 
considerable amount of work would start when 
the weather permits. Curtailment of logging 
operations was reported. The rural districts 
were insistent in the calls for household work- 
ers, while placements in regular and casual 
work in the cities continued in approximately 
the same volume as formerly. 

In Alberta further increases were shown in 
farm requirements, this group forming a large 
part of the business of the cffices. Activities 
in other groups were at a minimum. Tempor- 
ary employment was available for a number 
of men on sewer work and alteration and re- 
pair jobs. Experienced loggers were found 
with difficulty to satisfy the small number of 
orders received. 

In British Columbia only a small demand 
for farm workers was felt. The construction 
groups remained inactive, and numbers of 
skilled building mechanics and labourers were 
unemployed, especially at the larger centres. 
With the opening of spring construction the 
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majority of these will be employed. Lumber- 
ing operations showed a considerable expan- 
sion, owing to the milder weather, several 
workers being transferred from the prairie 
provinces to fill the vacancies. The manufac- 
turing industries were steady, mining quiet, 
while work along shore was fairly brisk. 


On the whole practically 
no change in the situation 
since the preceding month 
was reported by employers 
at the beginning of March. An almost sta- 
tionary situation had also been indicated at 
the same period of last year. Manufacturing 
as a whole reported improvement on March 
1, 1924. Communication, metallic ore mining, 
shipping and stevedoring, highway and rail- 
way construction also afforded increased em- 
ployment. Logging showed seasonal declines; 
coal mining, steam railway transportation 
and building construction recorded further cur- 
tailment of operations. Employment in Que- 
bec and British Columbia showed expansion, 
while in the remaining provinces the trend 
was downward. In the Maritime Provinces 
the greatest losses occurred in coal mining 
and logging, but rolling mills were decidedly 
busier and steam railways afforded increased 
employment. In Quebec manufacturing 
showed considerable improvement and rail- 
way construction employed a larger number 
of men than at the beginning of February. 
On the other hand, logging and building con- 
struction were decidedly slacker. Varying 
tendencies were evidenced in different divi- 
sions in Ontario; iron and steel and several 
other branches of manufacturing were more 
fully employed. Communication and rail- 
way construction also recorded larger work- 
ing forces. On the other hand, textile fac- 
tories, logging camps and steam railways re- 
ported the release of a large number of work- 
ers. Contraction in three industries princi- 
pally caused the decline in the Prairie Prov- 
inces—coal mining, railway transportation and 
construction. In British Columbia there was 
an increase in employment of 4.6 per cent, 
of which the greater part was recorded in 
logging, shipping and _ stevedoring, highway 
and railway construction and maintenance. 
Three of the six cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, Montreal, Ottawa and Van- 
couver,- reported moderate improvement, while 
Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg registered 
lessened activity. The textile, iron, steel and 
telephone industries in Montreal reported in- 
creased employment, but rubber, tobacco and 
building construction showed contractions. In 
Toronto the greater part of the decrease oc- 
curred in textile and printing establishments; 
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EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


musical instrument works were also slacker 
and employment on street railways declined. 
On the other hand, telephones, iron, steel and 
non-ferrous metal works reported larger work- 
ing forces than at the beginning of February. 
The only change of any size shown by the 
firms making returns in Ottawa was an in- 
crease in employment in pulp and paper mills; 
apart from this, a moderately downward ten- 
dency was in evidence. Considerable im- 
provement was ‘reported in iron and steel 
plants in Hamilton, but this increase in per- 
sonnel was not sufficient to offset declines in 
textiles, tobacco and building construction. 
The changes in Winnipeg were not marked; 
printing works and construction reported the 
largest decreases, in each case affecting less 
than 100 workers. A pronounced increase in 
employment in shipping and stevedoring in 
Vancouver accounted for most of the improve- 
ment in that city. An analysis of the returns 
by industries shows that manufacturers in- 
creased their payrolls by practically 4,000 
workers or 1 per cent. Sawmills, furniture, 
wooden vehicle, sugar, confectionery, rubber, 
rolling, forging, agricultural implement, auto- 
mobile, steel shipbuilding, heating appliance, 
structural iron, sheet metal, lead, tin, zine 
and copper works reported considerable ex- 
pansion. On the other hand, musical instru- 
ment, garment, cloth, tobacco, brewing and 
electric current plants employed smaller pay- 
rolls than at the beginning of February. Log- 
ging showed considerable curtailment of a 
seasonal character, in which all provinces ex- 
cept British Columbia shared. Employment 
in coal mining in the Prairie and Maritime 
Provinces was reduced, repeating the move- 
ment indicated at the same time of last year 
Other branches of mining, however, showed 
moderate improvement. Steam railway opera- 
tions in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces re- 
gistered substantial decreases; shipping and 
stevedoring in British Columbia was more 
active than in the preceding month. There 
were larger losses in building construction, but 
moderate increases in highway and railway 
construction and maintenance. ‘Trade, both 
wholesale and retail, afforded slightly less em- 
ployment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1924. 


The change in the trade 


TRADE union situation at the end 
UNION of February was very slight 
REPORTS according to reports re- 


ceived from 1,492 labour 
organizations with a membership of 155,546 
persons, 7.8 per cent of the members being 
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out of work compared with 7.5 per cent at 
the end of January. More unemployment was 
also shown than at the close of February, 
1923, when the percentage of idle members 
stood at 6.4. (Unemployment as used here has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to econo- 
mic causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle because 
of illness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of unions making the returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which*the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting.) Unions 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan reported more employment than 
at the end of January, the largest percentage 
of gains being shown in Nova Scotia and 
Quebec. The improvement in Quebec was 
due mainly to increased work for road main- 
tenance men and employees in the building 
group. In the remaining provinces small re- 
ductions were reported. In comparison with 
the returns for February of last year unions 
in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
reported smaller percentages of idleness, but 
in the other provinces the situation was slightly 
less favourable. In the manufacturing indus- 
tries, as reported by 413 organizations, with a 
membership of 46,584 persons, 7.0 per cent of 
the members were out of work as compared 
with 6.7 per cent at the end of January. Gar- 
ment, leather, jewellery and glass workers and 
butchers were all more fully engaged, but em- 
ployment for pulp and paper mill, furniture 
and iron and steel workers, metal polishers 
and printing tradesmen was on a lower level. 
A less favourable situation was shown by 
workers in the manufacturing group than in 
February of last year. Coal miners in Nova 
Scotia were busier than at the close of January, 
but miners in Alberta and British Columbia 
registered lessened activity. Quarry workers 
in Nova Scotia and asbestos miners in Quebec 
reported no idle members. In the building 
and. construction group employment was on a 
shghtly lower level than in January of this 
year and also than in February, 1923. Less 
work, than in January, was afforded steam 
shovel and dredgemen, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, plumbers and_ steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, but bridge and 
structural iron workers, electrical workers, 
granite and stone cutters, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, hod carriers and building 
labourers and carpenters and joiners were bet- 
ter employed. The 568 unions in the trans- 
portation group, from which reports were re- 


‘expansion 


ceived, with a membership of 54,123 persons 
showed a slightly smaller percentage of their 
members out of work than in January, navi- 
gation workers, street and electric and steam 


railway employees all being more fully en-- 


gaged. Retail shop clerks were not so busy. 
Fishermen reported increased employment. 
Lumber workers and loggers showed no idle- 
ness. Hotel and restaurant employees, theatre 
and stage employees, barbers and stationary 
engineers and firemen were not so active. 


During the month of Feb- 


EMPLOYMENT ruary, 1924, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
REPORTS Canada made 40,389 refer- 


ences to employment, and 
effected a total of 38,947 placements. The 
placements in regular employment during the 
period numbered 13,249, of which 10,641 were 
of men and 2,608 of women, while the number 
in casual work was 25,698. Applications for 
employment registered at the offices totalled 
49,915, of which 41,669 were from men and 
8,246 from women. Vacancies reported by 
employers totalled 41,016, of which 34,437 
were for men and 6,579 for women. A com- 
parison of the reports for this month with those 
of the preceding month shows a considerable 
in business, particularly in the 
volume of casual work. In contrast with Feb- 
ruary, 1923, also, a very marked increase in 
business is shown. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of February, 
1924, may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics, the 
PERMITS AND value of building permits 
CoNTRACTS issued in 56 cities during 
AWARDED February, 1924, showed a 


decline to $3,657,525 from 
$4,021,088 in the previous month and from 
$5,599,821 in February, 1923. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value of the contracts awarded in Canada 
during March, 1924, amounted to $11,584,500, 
of which $10,282,800 was for building con- 
struction, as compared with $21,249,000 in 


February, last, and $19,954,000, in March, 

1923. The following values are included in 

the total awards for March, 1924:— 
Apartments .. . ree eee rer ye 
RNTONES tern ae 971,060 
Wactories 144 tame s so ae 576,500 
Publegarages 4). eek 199 390 
Hospital sic sijnts tes os een nies 255,300 
Hotels and clubs .. .. 124,000 
Office’ buildings 170°... 671,000 
Public buildings .. .. .. ies 93,700. 
Residences) ish amere et 8 4,251,900 
Schools .. $1,635,000 
Stores 90, a ARRAS 463,700 
Theatresd s-tae... saree 10,000 


ee 
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MATCH OUSES tv's: sind cvagis dices mee eawewt tele 758,400 
LOVATO KERN Sept eile aera. cten Swe Bain a etary 590,700 
Dams and wharves .. .. .. 2. «2 oe 88,800 
Sewers and water mains .. a PG 260,100. 
Roads and streetsy.. deep du. Tee 96,700 
General engineering .. .. 265,400 


The activity was distributed among the 
provinces as follows: Ontario, $5,749,000; 
Quebec, $4,356,500; British Columbia, $750,400 ; 
New Brunswick, $245,800; Alberta, $201,400; 
Manitoba, $150,100; Saskatchewan, $77,500; 
and Nova Scotia, $53,800. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that the 
production of pig-iron in 
Canada during February, 
1924, was 60,288 long tons, a decline of 3,414 
tons from the 63,702 tons produced in Janu- 
ary. The output of basic pig-iron rose 32 per 
cent to 19,126 tons but there was no malleable 
iron produced. The production of ferro-sili- 
con was 2,689 tons, a drop of 7.6 per cent 
from the 2,910 tons produced in January. Dur- 
ing the month, two additional furnaces were 
blown in at Sydney, Nova Scotia, resulting 


PRODUCTION 
ReEportTs. 


‘in seven furnaces being in blast at the end 


of the month including two at Hamilton, On- 
tario, two at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and 
three at Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


The total production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada during February was 70,958 
tons, an advance of 72 per cent over the 41.- 
309 tons- produced in January. The increase 
was almost wholly in open-hearth basic steel 
ingots made for the use of the producers, the 
output of this grade amounting to 68,002 tons 
or 76 per cent over the 38,606 tons of Janu- 
ary. In addition, 102 tons of alloy steel in- 
gots was produced. The production of steel 
castings amounted to 2,489 tons as against 
2,703 tons in. January. While the production 
in February was slightly below the average 
monthly output for 1923, it marked a decided 
advance over the tonnages produced during 


‘the corresponding month of the last three 


years. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at Cobalt states that fourteen cars of 
silver ore were shipped during March from the 
Cobalt camp, containing 1,088,620 pounds of 
ore, as compared with fourteen cars contain- 
ing 975,792 pounds of silver ore in February. 
The Nipissing mine shipped 264 bars contain- 
ing 301,738.06 ounces of silver, and The Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada shipped 152 bars 
containing 152,211.04 ounces of silver, mak- 
ing a total of 416 bars containing 453,949.10 
ounces of silver shipped during March, as 
compared with 405 bars containing 456,784.59 
ounces in the previous month. 

A report from the British Columbia For- 
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estry Branch shows that 174,164,649 feet, board 
measure, of timber was scaled in the province 
during February. The total includes Douglas 
fir, 71,459,172 feet; red cedar, 43,809,403 feet; 
spruce, 14,371,494 feet; hemlock, 18,490,805 
feet; balsam, 3,407,571 feet; yellow pine, 509,- 
867 feet; white pine, 278,360 feet; jack pine, 
9,566,675 feet; larch, 3,388,740 feet; cotton 
wood, 217,374 feet; birch, maple and cypress, 
1,058,548 feet; and other species, 7,606,640 
feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Nationa! 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $17,784,518 in 
February, 1924, as compared with $16,163,823 
in February, 1928. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for February were given in a pre- 
liminary statement as $13,083,123 in compari- 
son with $11,159,865 in February, 1923. 

A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in Febru- 
ary, 1924, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $62,133,882 as com- 
pared with $65,307,696 in February, 1923. 
There was an increase of $9,597,382 in the 
value of domestic merchandise exported 
which amounted to $67,274,548 in February, 
1924, compared with $57,656,161 in the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. For 
the eleven months ending February, the grand 
total of Canadian trade was $1,771,351,283 in 
1924 as compared with $1,578,162,778 in 1923. 
The chief imports in February, 1924, were 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $14,723,974, 
iron and its products amounting to $10,786,007, 
non-metallic minerals and products amounting 


ForEIGN 
TRADE. 


- to $9,001,159, and agricultural and vegetable 


products, mainly foods, amounting to $8,550,- 
718. The chief exports during the same months 
were in the group of agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, which amounted 
to $21,411,798, the next being wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, amounting to $19,825,505, 
followed by animals and animal products to 
the value of $8,973,261 and non-ferrous metals 
and their products to the value of $6,319,140. 
During the eleven months of the fiscal year 
ending with February, 1924, exports of agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 
were valued at $365,760,622, exports of wood, 
wood products and paper amounted to $246,- 
107,591, exports of animals and animal pro- 
ducts amounted to $130,576,503, exports of 
iron and its products amounted to $52,044,686, 
and non-ferrous metals and their products te 
$57,032,481. 
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Strikes 


Time loss due to industrial disputes reported 
to the Department during March was less 
than during either February, 1924, or March, 
1923. There were in existence at some time 
or other during the month 12 disputes, in- 
volving 765 employees and a time loss of 
11,056 working days, as compared with 16 
strikes in February, involving 11,518 work- 
people and a time loss of 101,968 working days. 
In March, 1923, there were recorded 19 dis- 
putes involving 1,533 workpeople and a time 
loss of 33,229 working days. Two new strikes 
commenced during March with a time loss of 
81 working days. One of the strikes commen- 
cing prior to March and both of the strikes 
commencing during March terminated during 
the month. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were nine strikes involving 427 
workpeople. 

Prices 

Retail food prices were down somewhat 
from the levels reached in February. The de- 
cline was due mainly to a seasonal fall in the 
price of eggs. The cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.58 at the beginning 
of March as compared with $10.75 for Febru- 
ary; $10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 
1922; $13.23 for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $15.98 for. March, 1920; 
$12.66 for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 
1914. Prices of eggs, cheese, pork, bacon, lard, 
beef roast, prunes and rolled oats were lower 
while prices of potatoes, sugar and mutton 
averaged higher. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.00 at the beginning of March as 
compared with $21.18 for February; $21.42 for 
March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 
for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $25.01 for March, 1920; $20.00 for 
March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were steady. 


The movement of wholesale prices as indi- 
cated by the index number of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was downward. The fig- 
ure for March was 154.1 as compared with 
156.6 for February; 155.9 for March, 1923; 
153.6 for March, 1922; 186.4 for March, 1921; 
256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); 241.1 for 
March, 1920; and 200.2 for March, 1919. In 
the grouping according to chief component 
material the Animals group and the Textiles 
group were both substantially lower while the 
Wood group and the Iron group showed 
smaller declines. The Vegetable group, the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group and the Chemicals 
group each advanced slightly while the Non- 
Metallic Minerals group was unchanged from 
the February level. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 as 100, published by 
the Department of Labour since 1910 declined 
slightly to 224.5 for March as compared with 
224.9 for February; 225.7 for March, 1923; 
225.6 for March, 1922; 263.1 for March, 1921; 
356.3 for May, 1920 (the peak); 349.0 for 
March, 1920; 269.2 for March, 1918; and 137.0 
for March, 1914. Declines occurred in dairy 
products, grains, fish, miscellaneous groceries, 
hides and leather, iron and steel, paints, oils 
and glass, and in chemicals while animals and 
meats, fruits and vegetables, textiles, metals 
and raw furs averaged higher. There were, 
however, substantial declines in the prices of 
dressed hogs, salt pork, beans, raw cotton and 
raw silk. 

The special index of fifty commodities se- 


lected from the 271 in the Departmental list 


declined to 152.1 for March as compared with 
155.1 for February; 156.2 for March, 1923; 
148.1 for March, 1922; 174.3 for March, 1921; 
260.5 for May, 1920 (the peak); 241.0 for 
March, 1920; and 101.9 for March, 1914. 

Professor Michell’s index of forty articles 
declined to 176.9 for March as compared with 
180.1 for February; and 179.2 for March, 
1923. Both foods and manufacturer’s goods 
were lower. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1924 


[)UBING the month of March the Depart- 

ment received two applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation, as follows:— 

(1) From employees of the cities of Fort 
William and Port Arthur in street railway 
service being members of Division 966, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. The 
two corporations declared they would offer 
no opposition to the appointment of a Board 
and a Board was established, the following 
members being appointed: Mr. Hugh M. 
Piper, Fort William, chairman, appointed on 


the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Messrs. J. P. Jones and J. R. Pat- 
tison, both of Fort William, nominees of the 
employers and employees respectively. The 
award of this Board covering the matters in 
dispute was received early in April. The text 
of the award is given below. 


(2) From various shipping companies trad- 
ing to the port of Montreal, members of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, with refer- 
ence to a dispute with certain of their em- 
ployees, members of the Syndicated Long- 
shoremen of the Port of Montreal. 


Award of Board in Dispute between the Cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ontario, and their Electric Railway Employees 


An award was received from the Board es- 
tablished to deal with the dispute between the 
cities of Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., 
and certain of their employees being members 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, Divi- 
sion 966. The Board was composed of Mr. 
H. M. Piper, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. J. P. Jones and J. R. Pattison, 
nominees of the employers and employees re- 
spectively. The award, which was unanimous, 
was in the form of a draft agreement, the 
text of which is as follows:— 


AGREEMENT 


Tuts AGREEMENT entered into (in duplicate) 
this fifth day of April, 1924, between the cities 
of Port Arthur and Fort William, Ontario, 
(hereinafter called the parties of the first 
part), and Division 966, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, and all other employees 
of the street railway department (hereinafter 
called the “employees” of the second part). 

1. It is agreed between the parties of this 
agreement that the following clauses shall 
contain and define working conditions and 
wages of the cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William street railway. 

2. Goodwill—The managers will be willing 
at all times upon reasonable notice being 
given by the employees to interview the em- 
ployees or any committee of- them duly ap- 
pointed, on any subject or matter for the 
mutual benefit of the employees and the citics 
in its relation to the general public. 

3. Discrimination—That the managemenié 
does not object to any employee being a member 


of any street railway or other union, and will 
not discriminate against any employee be- 
cause of his connection with the same. The 
employees, on the other hand, collectively or 
otherwise, will not in any way interfere with 
or limit the management’s rights or the right 
of any officer so authorized to discharge or 
discipline any. employee where sufficient cause 
can be shown. 


4, Disputes—Any employee who feels that 
he has been unjustly disciplined, suspended, 
superseded or discharged, shall have the right 
to have his case investigated, if he so desires, 
by a committee of the employees and the 
managers. In the event of disagreement be- 
tween the employees as appointed and the 
manager, then shall the evidence of both 
these parties be put in writing and submitted 
to the Commission, whose decision chall be 
final. Should the employee so disciplined, 
suspended, superseded or discharged be exon- 
erated by the Commission, then he shall be 
paid for lost time and reinstated forthwith. 


5. Reference—Any employee who has been 
six months or more in the service, on leaving 
of his own accord and giving reasonable notice 
prior to his leaving shall, upon application for 
same, be furnished with a reference as to 
length of service, character and ability while 
in the service. This reference shall be em- 
bodied on the department’s official letter- 
heads and shall bear the signature of the 
manager or other authorized officer. 


6. Discharge—Any employee having been 
discharged shall be furnished, upon his re- 
quest, with a letter stating why discharged 
and previous record to his having been dis- 
charged. 
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7. Leave of Absence—Reasonable leave of 
absence will be granted any ‘employee with- 
out remuneration. Any employee taking em- 
ployment for wages during his leave of ab- 
- gence will forfeit his standing on the seniority 
list, unless permission has been given him on 
mutual agreement between the employees and 
the manager. Any service, however, that the 
employee may be called upon to render in a 
representative manner on behalf of his fel- 
low employees shall not be considered as 
covered by the word “employment” as used 
herein and upon his return to the service such 
employee shall be entitled to his former posi- 
tion on the seniority list. It is understood 
that at no time leave of absence will be 
granted for a period exceeding three months 
except in case of sickness or other extenuating 
circumstances. 


8. Tickets and Change—Each operator, 
after approval, will be provided with the 
amount of thirty dollars ($30) to cover tick- 
ets and change monies in the operation of the 
cars. Such advance of thirty dollars ($30) to 
be returned to the department on notice or 
when operator leaves the service. 


9. Sentority—The seniority list shall be com- 
piled such that each individual employee will 
be placed in accordance with his term of con- 
tinuous service in the department. Each em- 
ployee shall be entitled to choose his run in 
accordance with this seniority list, the prefer- 
ence of runs commencing with the oldest em- 
ployee in the continuous service of the de- 
partment. All runs shall be posted for em- 
ployees to make their selection as to the run 
they desire once in every three months, com- 
mencing January 1, or at any time the man- 
agement may desire. The proposed schedule 
shall, whenever possible, be posted up not less 
than four days before going into effect. Any 
run made vacant by sickness, leave of ab- 
sence, suspension, resignation or discharge, for 
a period not exceeding three months shall 
be filled by the senior spare man. Should any 
employee fail to report for duty at the ap- 
pointed time, the same not being his first 
offence, he shall at the discretion of the man- 
ager or other officer so authorized by him, 
be placed on the spare list for a period, this 
period to be graduated according to the 
nature of the offence, but in no case to exceed 
at any one time seven days. 


10. Extra Work—That all extra work be 
divided as evenly as possible amongst the 
spare men. In no case shall regular men he 
given extra runs when spare men are avail- 
able, in so far as this does not interfere with 
the operation of the department as outlincd 
in clause 9 of this agreement. 
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11. Payment of Wages—Employees shall be 
paid for services semi-monthly on the tenth 
and twenty-fifth day of each month as far as 
ever possible. If, however, the above dates 
should fall on a Sunday or a holiday, pay- 
ment may be made on the day previous to 
such date if proper arrangements can be made 
so to do. : 

12. Working Hours—Working hours shall 
be in accordance with the requirements of the 
Ontario Statutes governing street railways. 


13. Wage Schedule, Transportation Depart- 
ment. — 


First six months.. 
First 18 months spare.. ..... 48c. “ 
LVI ch CATE e «aie hat Me eg ADCs ae 


Operators of one-man cars to receive, in ad- 
dition to the above rates, 74 cents per hour. 
Time will be paid from regulation time for 
reporting, and it is agreed that sufficient time 
will be allowed from time of reporting at car 
barns or head office to time of taking the car. 
It is further agreed that time and one-half 
will be paid all transportation employees on 
their regular day off, also the following legal 
holidays, if called to duty, namely, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, 24th of May, Dominion 
Day, Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Christmas 
Day and Thanksgiving Day. Straight time 
will be paid for overtime. Operators taking 
out extra, special or work car shall not be paid 
for less than three hours. All time in excess 
of the afore-mentioned three hours to be paid 
as straight time. Should operators, after be- 
ing requested to report for duty by the proper 
official and after reporting, be not required for 
that particular duty, they shall receive two 
hours’ pay at the above rates. 


..«,40¢..an hour 


CAR BARNS 
Carpenter... .. 2... .. ..' 62¢. per hour 
Paitiver AG, . Sab rie Od ket Le 58et ss 
Machinist. . x /O2euts & 
First-class pitman.. .. .. .. 5%e. ~“ 
Second-class pitman .. MEH26o, 224 
New employees and car clean- 

CASE. 9 te. TOUS be SGT bee! 
per hour. 


It is further agreed that time and one-half 
will be paid hourly rate employees. on Sun- 
days, also on the above quoted holidays. Also 
time and one-half for all hours over ten hours’ 
work on regular working days. In case of 
emergency after regular working hours a 
minimum of not less than three hours will be 
paid. 
TRACK MEN 
Track bonder.. . .. +. 49¢e. per hour. 
Track greaser and labourers. 42c. to 47c. 
per hour. 
It is further agreed that time and one-half 
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will be paid hourly rate employees on Sun- 
days, also on the above quoted holidays and 
all hours’ work over ten hours on regular 
working days. 

14. Spare Men Operators—Spare men work- 
ing less than five hours in any one day will 
be paid at the rate of 60 cents per hour. 


15. Transportation—Free transportation will 
be provided by pass or tickets to all employees 
covered by this agreement. 


16. Seats——Seats to be supplied to operators. 


17. Heaters—Operators’ Vestibule to be fit- 
ted with heaters or such arrangements made 
as far as possible to maintain a temperature 
in conformity with the other portions of the 
car. Car to be equipped with sand, broom, 
switch bar, ash pan and shovel. 


18. Uniforms, Caps and Overcoats——Oper- 
ators in the service and after three months’ 
service shall, be supplied with a uniform suit 
and cap each year, on or before Ist May, 
and with an overcoat every second year, on 
or before Ist November, all free of charge. 
In the event of employees leaving or being 
discharged, however, within six months after 
receiving any of the said uniforms or over- 
coats, they shall pay to the Department one- 
half the cost of such uniform or overcoat, 


when same shall then become the property of 
the employee so leaving or being discharged. 
19. This agreement when signed by the pro- 
per officers and a Committee duly appointed, 
representing a majority of the Street Railway 
Employees, will become retroactive to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1924, and remain in operation and 
effect until the first day of January, 1926. 
This agreement shall have full force and 
effect until a new agreement is entered into. 


Signed for the Cities 


Signed for the Employees 


Board’s Approval 
(Sgd.) H. M. Prrrr, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. P. Jonzs, 
for the Cities. 
(Sgd.) J. R. Parrison, 
for the Employees. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1924 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of March, was twelve, 
four less than in February. The time loss 
for March was less than in March, 1923, 
being 11,056 working days as compared with 
101,968 working days in the same month of 
the previous year. 


Number | Number} Time 

Date of of loss in 
disputes |employees} working 
involved | days 


Ju See a Tae 2: ls ae a a a cto 12 765 11,056 
Hepruary tO2aeee....ce. cee 16 11,518 101,968 
33,229 


PROPOR, 1028 ann oe oe ods 8 a 19 1,533 


Ten disputes involving 750 workpeople were 
carried over from February. One of the strikes 
commencing prior to March and two new 
strikes commencing during March terminated 
during the month. At the end of March, 
therefore, there were on record nine disputes: 
printing compositors, Hamilton; three strikes 
of printing compositors at Montreal; printing 
compositors, Ottawa; printing compositors, 
Toronto; printing compositors, Winnipeg; 


printing compositors and pressmen, Halifax, 
and motormen and conductors at Niagara 
Falls. 


Of the three strikes which terminated during 
the month two resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers, while the third ended in a compro- 
mise. One of the new strikes was for in- 
creased wages, while the second was against 
the enforcing of new rules. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an 
industrial condition which is undoubtedly a 
lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, in- 
cluded as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six 
or more employees and lasting more than one 
working day. Disputes of only one day’s 
duration or less, and disputes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the 
published record, unless at least ten day’s 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The following notes give information in re- 
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gard to certain disputes additional to that strikes in the printing trades in six cities 
shown in the tabular statement. for the 44-hour week were still in progress 
Lumser Workers, CraANBRooK AND GotpEen at the end of March, involving 423 employees 
Districts, B.C.—The strike of lumber work- nd resulting in a time loss of 10,575 working 
ers in the various camps throughout the days. 
neighbourhood of Cranbrook and Golden, Movu.pers, Sarnia, Ont.—A strike of 
which commenced on January 2, was called moulders, on March 5, occurred in a metal 
off by the union concerned on March 3. In manufacturing establishment at Sarnia for 
nearly all of the different camps the strikers increased wages. After being on strike seven 
had been replaced by other workers. As the days an increase was granted to some classes 
union, Industrial Workers of the World, had and work was resumed March 14, 
notified the employers concerned that they TELEPHONE Operators, Mxarorp, ONt.—On 
had “transferred the strike to the job,” the March 1, 6 telephone operators ceased work 
employers announced that no men would be on account of the enforcement of new rules. 
employed if known to belong to this union. Four of the employees were replaced by other 
Printina Trabes IN Various Citres—The workers who began work March 5. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1924 
a 
Number Time 

loss in 


o 
Industry, occupation and iocality employees| working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to March, 1924. 


Loeaine.— ; 
Lumber workers, Cranbrook and 300 300 |Commenced January 2, for increased wages and 
Golden district, B.C. other changes. Majority of strikers replaced and 
strike called off by the Union March 3. 
MANUFACTURING.— 
Clothing— 
Clothing workers, Winnipeg, 23! lee ee Commenced September 6, against reduction in 
an. 4 _| wages. Termination—indefinite. 
Printing and Publishing— 
rinting compositors, Hamil- 10 250 (Commenced. May 2, 1921. Alleged violation” by 
ton, Ont. employers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Un- 
terminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 8 200 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
real, Que. perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 86 2,150 |Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
real, Que. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Mont- 12 300 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused 
real, Que. to negotiate a new agreement with the union. 
Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Ottawa, 23 575 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages 
Ont. and 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, 223 5,575 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winni- 41 1,025 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
peg, Man. refusal of employers to renew agreement. Unter- 
minated. 
Printing compositors and press- 20 500 |Commenced, May 2, 1921, for shorter hours wity 
men, Halifax, N.S. same weekly pay. Unterminated. : 
TRANSPORTATION.— 
Street and electric railways— 
Motormen and conductors, 4 100 |Commenced July 2, 1922. For recognition of union. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 
Strikes and lockouts commencing during March, 1924. 
MANUFACTURING.— 
Iron and steel products— 
Moulders, Sarnia, Ont......... 9 63 |Commenced March 5, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed March 14. 
Compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES.— 
Telegraphs and Telephones— 
Telephone operators, Meaford, 6 18 |Commenced March 1, against enforcing of new 
Ont. tules. Settled March 5, by replacement of the 


strikers. In favour of employers. 


yo 4 ho Ue SP tLe nnn eee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING FEBRUARY, 1924 


Biers British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 

March contains the following informa- 
tion respecting strikes and lockouts in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland during February. 
1924, based upon returns from employers and 
employees :— 

Numser, MaGnitupE AND Duration.—The 
number of trade disputes involving a stop- 
page of work, reported to the Department as 
beginning in February in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, was 56, as compared with 
37 in the previous month and 40 in February, 
1923. In these new disputes about 136,000 
workpeople were involved, either directly or 
indirectly (1.e., thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the disputes). 
In addition about 8,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 20 dis- 
putes which began before February, and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 76, involving about 144,000 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during February 
of about 700,000 working days. The prin- 
cipal new dispute was that involving about 
110,000 dock workers, etc., in ports through- 
out Great Britain, which was in progress from 
February 18 to 265. 

Causes.—Of the 56 disputes beginning in 
February, 16, directly involving 121,000 work- 
people, arose out of demands for advances of 
wages; 9, directly involving 3,000 workpeople, 
out of proposed reductions in wages; 6, di- 
rectly involving 3,000 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 138, direcily involving 7,000 
workpeople, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons; and 
12, directly involving 2,000 workpeople, on 
other questions. 


Resutts.—Settlements were effected in the 
case of 33 new disputes, directly involving 
123,000 workpeople, and 11 old disputes, 
directly involving 4,000 workpeople. Of these 
new and old disputes, 13, directly involving 
2,000 workpeople, were settied in favour of the 
workpeople; 8, directly involving 2,000 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 23, 
directly involving 123,000 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of 9 disputes, 
directly involving 5,000 workpeople, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The following table analyses the disputes in 
progress in February in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, by groups of industries, and 
indicates the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the estab- 
lishments concerned, and the approximate 
time lost during the month in all disputes in 
progress :— 


Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 


in progress of work- | duration 
in February people |in working 
Groups —————__—————| involved |days of all 
of industries Start-|Start- in all disputes 
ed ed disputes in in 
before} in | Total] progress | progress 
Feb. 1] Feb. in Feb. | in Feb. 
Mining and quarry- 
STOR treo.) Sez 7 14 21 16,000 88,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 1 ll 12 10,000 61,000 
Building, decorat- 
ing, contracting, 
5.43 Se EPA e OnE 3 6 9 1,000 7,000 
"PANS PONG utes sd = [eres Ns 7 a 114,000 519,000 
Cie Mae 9 18 27 3,000 24,000 
Total, Feb., 1924.. 20 56 76 | 144,000 699,000 
Total, Jan., 1924... 11 3” 48 83 , 000 629,000 
Total, Feb., 1923.. 36 40*| 76*| 387,000*| 325,000* 


*Revised figures. 





Manitoba and Draft Convention on Maternity 


The Manitoba Legislature, during the session 
of 1923, passed a resolution which was in- 
tended to prepare the way for giving effect 
to the draft convention of the Washington 
Conference on maternity, as follows:— 


Whereas the need for some regulation of the employ~- 
ment in industry of mothers in relation to childbirth 
is generally recognized; and whereas the International 
Labour Conference held at Washington in 1919, which 
conference was set up by the Peace Treaty, put forward 
a Draft Convention on this matter, recommending 
a@ period of abstention from work both before and 
after confinement, as well as making provision for the 
proper nursing of the child after the mother’s return 
to work; therefore be it resolved that in the opinion of 
this House the Bureau of Labour of Manitoba should 


investigate the conditions prevailing in this province 
in regard to the employment of mothers in industry, 
with a view to establishing what need there may be 
for the enactment of such protective legislation in 
Manitoba. 


During the session of 1924 the provincial 
government announced that an investigation 
had been made as required by the resolution. 
The Bureau of Labour had reported, it was 
stated, that cases of mothers being employed 
in industry shortly before or after childbirth 
were so rare in Manitoba that no action at 
the present time was deemed necessary. The 
government accordingly had taken no further 
action in the matter. 
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DISPUTE IN THE COAL MINES OF ALBERTA AND SOUTH EASTERN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, DISTRICT 18, OF THE UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


2 heey agreement as to wages and working 
conditions between the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and District 18 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
covering operations in many of the coal mines 
in Alberta and South Eastern British Colum- 
bia, expired on March 31, 1924, and as no 
renewal had been agreed to, a strike began 
on April 1, about 8,000 miners ceasing work, 
of whom about 1,500 were in British Colum- 
bia near Fernie. 


Review of Previous Agreement 


The agreement which expired on March 31 
was one reached in 1920, and renewed with 
practically no changes from time to time.* 
From April 1, to August 28, 1922, the miners 
were on strike owing to the failure to renew 
the agreement in the previous March, the 
operators having stood for a wage reduction 
of approximately 45 to 50 per cent. A similar 
dispute in the United States had resulted in 
a similar strike, involving most of the union 
bituminous coal mines in the country, or 
about 60 per cent of all. In Canada a Board 
was established under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, but neither party was 
willing to agree to the report of the Board, or 
to the minority report of the representative 
of the operators. 

Following conferences which were held with 
representatives of the Department of Labour 
an agreement was reached in District 18 on 
August 28 under which work was resumed at 
a wage scale 15 per cent lower than that in 
force from October, 1920, to March 31, 1922, 
but it was arranged that if 75 per cent of the 
union miners in the “Central Competitive 
Field,” comprising Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and [Illinois, should before 
March 81, 1923, reach an agreement with the 
operators in that field, the wage scale in Dis- 
trict 18 should be amended to bear the same 
relation to the scale prior to March 31, as the 
new scale in the Central Competitive Field 
should bear to the scale in that field prior to 
March 31, the Minister of Labour to be the 
judge as to the date and nature of any such 
agreement. On September 1, the Minister 
stated that an agreement had been reached in 
the Central Competitive Field, putting into 
effect the scale prior to March 31, and accord- 
ingly in District 18 the scale prior to March 





* Lasour Gazerre, August, 1920, p. 1047, and November, 
1920, p. 1547. 


31, 1922, was restored until March 31, 1923* 
to renew the agreement for another twelve 
months, that is to March 31, 1924. 


Changes in Wages during the War 


During the war the wages of coal miners 
in District 18 were increased in certain per- 
centages in 1916, and during 1917 and 1918, 
by a bonus which varied with changes in the 
cost of living. In 1919, the operators and the 
union agreed to changing the wage scale in 
accordance with changes in the wages of coal 
miners in the Central Competitive Field in 
the United States, and in 1920 and 1922, agree- 
ments continuing this policy were reached. 

Between November, 1916, and December, 
1918, the changes in the cost of living were 
ascertained every four months by a Commis- 
sion and the bonus of 20 centsper day in April, 
1917, increased to 92 cents per day by Decem- 
ber, 1918. In 1919, wages were increased 14 per 
cent to correspond to a similar increase in the 
United States, and in April, 1920, another 13 
per cent increase was made, making 27 per 
cent over the December, 1918, rates, the 92 
cents bonus thus increasing by 27 per cent 
and becoming $1.17 and being included in 
the wage scale for men on’day wages. Con- 
tract workers were also paid $1.17 per day in 
addition to their piece rate earnings. In 
October, 1920, a further increase in rates for 
miners on day wages was made in accordance 
with a similar increase made in the United 
States. The wage scale so determined has 
been in force since that date, except during 
the strike from April 1 to August 28 and for 
the remaining days of August at a reduction 
of 15 per cent as mentioned above. 


Negotiations for New Agreement 


On-February 19, 1924, the operators and 
union in the United States bituminous mines 
in the Central Competitive Field agreed to 
renew the existing agreement providing for 
the 1920 wage scale for another three years, 
that is until March 31, 1927. Negotiations 
between the Western Canada Coal Operators’ 
Association and the United Mine Workers 


began at Calgary on March 4, 1924, the union 


proposing a renewal of the agreement for three 
years but with provision for the adjustment 
of the rates for dead work and supplies in 
certain localities, and with certain changes in 
other matters. ; 





*Lasour Gazette, September, 1922, p. 955. 
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In the provisions for dealing with disputes 
which might arise during the term of the 
agreement, it was proposed by the union to 
omit the clause providing that when the Joint 
Committee of Six for the District could not 
agree on a decision regarding any dispute, or 
could not agree on an independent chairman 
the Minister of Labour should appoint the 
independent chairman of the committee whose 
decision should be final. Another change pro- 
posed was that a decision agreed upon by the 
pit committee and the mine manager should 
be final onlv if approved by the local union. 
There were also changes proposed as to eligi- 
bility of foremen and men engaged on con- 
struction work for membership, as_ to 
holidays, time for funerals, membership, pit 
committees, housing, and various matters. 

The operators proposed to renew the for- 
mer agreement for one year, except that the 
wage scales should be reduced by $1.17 per 
day, the amount of the cost of living bonus 
during the war which had been added to the 
wage scale in 1920. 


Statement of Mine Operators 


The reply of the operators to the demands 
of the union was in the form of the follow- 
ing:— 

Whereas the demands of the United Mine Workers of 
America, presented on March 4th’ to the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association as a basis for a 
three years’ agreement fail to take into consideration 
the conditions affecting coal mining operations in 
Alberta and Southeastern British Columbia; and 

Whereas the miners’ demands are based on condi- 
tions in the Central Competitive Field in the United 
States, which conditions are largely political, and 

Whereas the wages in the Central Competitive Field, 
which the United Mine Workers of America propose to 
this field are comparatively lower by reason of the 
difference in the hours of labour, making a disadvan- 
tage in District 18 of practically 15 per cent, the 
existing wage scale with this disadvantage being the 
highest on the American continent; and 

Whereas the conditions affecting the coal mining 
industry in District 18 are as follows:— 

(a) The competition of non-union mines operating 
strip mines, which is taking away the markets from 
the union mines; 

(b) The competition of American mines which are 
now supplying over 50 per cent of the market which 
could be supplied by the mines of District 18; 

(c) The Railways formerly using coal mined in Dis- 
trict 18 are now extending the use of fuel oil as well 
as extending the use of American coal. This condition 
is brought about through the high cost of coal; 

(d) In addition, the market for coal mined in District 
18 is further restricted by the imposition of a duty of 
53 cents per ton on coal exported to the United States. 
This condition was brought about by the Fordney 
a barait: 

(e) The mines in District 18 cannot compete in their 
‘logical markets with coal mined in the State of 
Washington, on Vancouver Island, and Central British 
- Columbia, because the latter mines are operated on a 
much lower wage scale; 

(f) The curtailment of the markets for domestic coal 
- due to the effect of competition with non-union mines 
~which are operating on a much lower wage scale; 

(g) The wages paid for carpenters, mechanics, engi- 
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neers, firemen, labourers, etc., are far in excess of those 
paid to similar workmen in other industries; 

(h) The high rate of wages paid in the mines of 
District 18 tends to preclude the shipment of Alberta 
coal to Ontario; 

(?) The High Cost of Living Bonus, or War Bonus, 
of $1.17 per man per day is still being paid in the 
mines in District 18, as well as all other increases 
granted during the years of and after the war, although 
the war has been over for nearly six years; and 

Whereas agreements in Nova Scotia and the State of 
Washington which were made by the United Mine 
Workers of America provide for the payment of wage 
scales from twenty to forty per cent lower than the 
present wage scale paid in District 18; and 

Whereas the majority award of the Knowles’ Con- 
ciliation Board in 1922 appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to investigate conditions in 
Ai 18 stated as a result of their investigation 
that 

“It would appear that at present the cost of 
living statistics are approximately where they were 
in the early part of the year 1917. 

“The Board is not disposed to recommend a 
reduction of the employees’ wages downward with 
mathematical sequence, such a reduction would be 
too drastic. We do not tonsider it either fair to 
the employee or in the interests of the industry 
generally that a reduction such as this would 
involve, which would be approximately 45 per cent 
or 50 per cent, be inflicted at one blow.’ 

and recommended a reduction of about 274 per cent 
below the present wage scale in District 18. This 
award was concurred in by the miners’ representative 
on this Board, and there is no material difference in 
the Cost of Living since that time; and 

Whereas the consuming public are reasonably demand - 
ing a reduction in the price of coal; 

Therefore be it Resolved that this Association go 
into joint conference to negotiate a wage scale pro- 
viding for such reduction as the conditions set out 
above justify, believing that the negotiation of such 
an agreement will greatly extend the markets for coal 
from union mines, and give steadier employment, 
which will in turn benefit the miners, the operators, 
the industry, and the consuming public.” 

That we cannot accept or accede to the demands 
made upon us by the United Mine Workers of America, 
but we propose that this Joint Conference of operators 
and miners of District 18, of the United Mine Workers 
of America, comprising Alberta and Eastern British 
Columbia, as now constituted hereby reaffirms the 
wage scale and contracts now existing between the 
United Mine Workers of America and the coal opera- 
tors whose interests are represented in this conference, 
and hereby extends the same for a period of one 
year from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925, in all of 
their terms, general clauses, provisions and conditions 
with the exception that the War Bonus of $1.17 per 
day be eliminated from the wages and contract earn- 
ings of all employees.” 


Rejoinder of Coal Miners 


A rejoinder to the operators’ statement in 
the terms followin was made on behalf of the 
United Mine Workers of District No. 18. 


Gentlemen :—The miners’ Conference Committee have 
given due and careful consideration to your counter- 
proposal for wage reduction as outlined in your demands 
of March 5th and have unanimously decided that such 
unwarranted proposals cannot be accepted by the 
Miners’ Conference Committee. 

Our reply to you must necessarily be brief due to 
the fact that the general preamble of your proposition 
contains practically all of the arguments submitted by 
your Association in past years while negotiating with 
representatives of the United Mine Workers’ Organiza- 
tion, and in spite of your repeated assurances that 
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you could not operate your mines due to the reasons 
specified in your proposal, we find, however, that after 
settlements have been finally reached carrying with it 
no reduction that your mines have operated on an 
average as steady as those of your competitors. We 
note, however, your statement regarding competition of 
non-union strip mines which appears rather unduly 
exaggerated when we take into consideration the facts 
that the quality of coal produced at these strip mines 
is of an inferior quality to that which is produced in 
union mines in the northern part of our District, .and 
the miners’ representatives desire to point out that 
competitive conditions. are much more favourable in 
the northern part of our District at the present time 
than they were when our present contract was negoti- 
ated due to the fact that many non-union mines which 
were operating in that Field on a low wage scale have 
since been organized and brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Mine Workers with its recognized 
district scale of wages.’ 

We have given careful consideration to your state- 
ment regarding competition of, American mines which 
are now supplying over 50 per cent of the coal market 
in this country and we feel that the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association are adopting a very unjust 
view when they ask the union miners of this District 
to accept a lower standard of living due to a condition 
brought about by the apathy and lack of attention 
paid by our Dominion Government to the importation 
of American coal. We submit that this matter is 
strictly a question that should be taken up with the 
Dominion Government by the Operators’ Association, 
and when it is pointed out that a 53c. per ton duty 
is placed on Canadian coal shipped in the United States 
the Government of this Country will readily see the 
necessity of placing such restrictions on American coal.* 

The Miners’ Conference Committee desires to assure 
your Association that we are desirous of making a 
contract for a period of three years so that the danger 
of annual strikes may be eliminated and a condition 
of stability once more established in the industry. 

We feel that the demands presented you by the 
Miners’ Conference Committee on March 4th were in 
every sense just demands and we hereby confirm same, 
and suggest we adopt our past procedure and elect a 
sub-committee representing both parties so that the 
merits of same can be properly threshed out and 
recommendations brought forward in line with the 
general situation existing in the industry at the present. 

Signed on behalf of the Miners’ Conference Commit- 
tee. 


Further Negotiations 


In the discussion of these proposals it was 
stressed by the miners that owing to the short 
period of the year during which the mines 
were operated regularly it was necessary for 
the miners to have a high wage scale. It was 
advanced by the operators that the high cost 
of mining coal due to high wage rates made 
necessary such a high selling price that the 
natural consumers of District 18 coal, particu- 
larly the railways in the adjacent district of 
the United States and the Canadian railways, 
were using fuel oil and steam coal produced 
from the United States where mining costs 
were lower, not only in non-union mines 
where wages were lower but in the union 
mines where the hours of labour were eight 





*It later appeared that this had reference to anthra- 
cite coal imported for use in Winnipeg. Anthracite 
coal is on the free list. Eprror, Lasour GaAzerrs. 


hours “at the face” whereas in District 18 
the hours were eight hours “bank to bank,” 
as required by the law of the province of Al- 
berta and British Columbia. It was stated 
that as much as an hour a day was required 
for men to reach the face and return in some 
cases, and that this alone accounted for a differ- 
ence of fifteen per cent in working costs which 
they proposed to offset by the $1.17 per day 
reduction in wages. They also stated that 
they suffered considerable competition from 
non-union mines in Canada at lower wage 
rates. A reduction in costs they contended 
would increase the market for coal and pro- 
vide much steadier operations of the mines 
and so greatly increase the annual incomes 
of the miners even at lower wage rates. 

Mr. F. E. Harrison, an officer of the Labour 
Department, was in Calgary during the 
negotiations and offered the assistance of the 
Department. Negotiations were resumed on 
March 13 in a conference of a joint committee 
representing both parties, and this adjourned 
until March 15. On that day the Minister 
of Labour addressed the following letter to 
both parties, the text being telegraphed to 


’ Mr. Harrison at Calgary to place before them 


on March 17. 
Orrawa, March 15, 1924. 

Dear Sir,—You will have already been advised by 
our Mr. Harrison of the feeling of the undersigned, 
as Minister of Labour, that it is most important from 
all points of view that there should be no interrup- 
tion of the mining industry of Alberta and British 
Columbia at the present time. Harmony and co-opera- 
tion between the employer and workmen concerned have 
characterized working relations under the existing agree- 
ment with mutual advantage, and the public has, un- 
doubtedly, derived substantial benefit therefrom. 

I feel that the circumstances at present existing, as 
indicated in press despatches and advice from Mr. 
Harrison, warrant me in calling attention to the cur- 
tailment of operations which resulted from a con- 
troversy in the year 1922 involving a cessation of 
work during the months from April to August inclusive. 
It will be remembered that towards the end of August 
of that year the undersigned met the representatives of 
both parties at Calgary. Later an agreement was 
reached providing for a reduction in wage rates of 
fifteen per cent (15 per cent) below the scale in effect 
prior to March 31, 1922, and with the further under- 
standing that the scale eventually made effective and 
accepted in the Central Competitive Region of the 
United States should be adopted when seventy-five 
per cent (75 per cent) of the union miners in that 
region and the operators had agreed thereto, the under- 
signed being, by agreement, authorized to notify the 
union miners and operators in District Eighteen when 
such condition in the Central Competitive Region had 
been maintained. Work in your district was resumed 
on August 28, 1922, and on September Ist the writer 
notified the parties concerned that seventy-five per cent 
(75 per cent) of the miners of the Central Competitive 
Field of the United States had reached an agreement 
with the operators to work on the 1921 rates. Accord- 
ingly, in District Highteen the 1921 rates again came 
into effect. 

I sincerely trust that the same consistent recognition 
as to comparative wage relations between coal mine 
territories may at this time be observed on the part 
of the operators and miners in a consistent effort to 
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ensure that no interruption to coal mine operations in 
District Eighteen may be brought about by failure to 
reach agreement. 

A similar communication is being addressed to Mr. 
R. M. Young, Secretary of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association. 

Yours truly, 
James Morpbock, 
Minister of Labour. 


A motion to appoint a provincial commis- 
sion to investigate the coal mining industry 
in Alberta was made in the provincial legis- 
lature on March 13 by Mr. P. M. Christopher, 
Labour member for Rocky Mountain House, 
and was carried without opposition the fol- 
lowing day. 

The negotiations between the miners and 
the operators came to an end on March 17. 
Mr. Harrison asked the president of the oper- 


-ators’ association if they would be prepared 


to consider a renewal of the agreement for 
one year without a change in wages, and he 
replied that they had already refused to re- 
new the agreement for any length of time and 
could only consider a proposal for settlement 
coming from the miners direct. On March 28 
the operators met and decided to pay the 
maintenance men who continued on duty dur- 
ing the strike the previous rates of pay in the 
expiring agreement. There were rumours 
that some of the operators intended to oper- 
ate their mines with non-union labour, and 
at one camp the miners proposed that all 
maintenance men in the district should be 
called out. The district officers pointed out 


that this was against the rules of the United 
Mine Workers. The district agreement also 
provided :— 

“ EMPLOYEES TO CARE FoR Mine: In case of 
either local or general suspension of mining, 
either at the expiration of this Agreement or 
otherwise, the Engineers, Fireman and Pump- 
men shall not suspend work, but shall, when 
mining is suspended, fully protect all the 
Company’s property under their care, and 
operate fans and pumps, and lower and hoist 
such men and supplies as may be required to 
protect the Company’s property, and any 
and all coal required to keep up steam at the 
Company’s plant; but it is understood and 
agreed that the Company will not ask them 
to hoist any coal for sale on the market.” 

At one of the camps the closing down in- 
cluded the electric light and water works 
plant and deprived the miners’ houses of light 
and water, resulting in a protest. 


Result of Strike Ballot 


The results of a ballot to authorize the 
strike showed 4,696 for the strike and 282 
against with a few locals not reported. The 
miners were said to regard the ballot as a 
mere formality to comply with the constitu- 
tion of the Union. It was stated that many 
miners had left the district particularly dur- 
ing the last few days before the strike and 
that there were 9,000 paid up members in 
February. 


STRIKE OF TRAMWAY AND OMNIBUS MEN IN LONDON, ENGLAND 


T midnight on Friday, March 21, there 
took place in London, England, a general 
strike involving about 17,000 tramway operators 
and 23,000 omnibus men. The cause of the 
dispute was the refusal of the employers to 
grant a demand of the tramway men for an 
advance in wages of 8 shillings a week. Prior 
to the calling of the strike various conferences 
were held, but no basis of agreement was 
reached. A committee of inquiry was im- 
mediately set up by the’ Minister of Labour 
to deal with this dispute and negotiations 
were resumed by the two parties at the Min- 
istry of Labour. The employers offered an 
advance of five shillings a week leaving to 
arbitration the question of the additional three 
shillings demanded, but on March 25 this 
proposal was rejected by the men’s represen- 
tatives. : 
On March 27 the prime minister announced 
to the House of Commons that after several 
conferences he had succeeded in bringing the 


two sides together and had impressed upon 
them the necessity of a settlement, which they 
admitted they were equally desirous of bring- 
ing about. On the following day a settlement 
was reached through the mediation of Premier 
MacDonald on the basis of an immediate ad- 
vance of six shillings a week with the remain- 
ing two shillings demanded by the men 
fluctuating according to the cost of living 
index. 

While the strike was in progress great in- 
convenience was caused to the several mil- 
lions of workers living in the suburbs who are 
employed in London, as the 2,000 tram cars 
and 4,000 omnibuses that were out of service 
normally carried about five million people 
daily. Had the strike not been settled the 
London Tube and Underground men would 
have gone out, a strike order having been 
issued, and there was grave fear of other 
labour organizations declaring sympathetic 
strikes. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Agenda of Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE agenda for the sixth session of the In- 

ternational Labour Conference (League 

of Nations), which opens on June 16 in Gen- 

eva, proposes the following subjects for con- 

sideration by the delegates of the nations 
represented :— 


(1) Development of facilities for the util- 
ization of workers’ leasure. 

(2) Equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents. 


(3) Weekly suspension of work for twenty- 
four hours in glass manufacturing processes 
where tank furnaces are used. 


(4) Night work in bakeries. 
Visit to Canada of Dr. W. A. Riddell—Dr. 


Riddell, Chief of the Agricultural Section of. 


the International Labour Office, Geneva, is at 
present visiting Canada and during the past 
month has delivered addresses at various 
points on the work of the International 
Labour Organization. He has also conferred 
with representatives of the various provincial 
governments relative to the obligations of 
Canada arising under the Labour Sections of 
the Treaties of Peace. 


International Labour Office 


Industrial Hygiene and Safety—A report 
has been issued by the International Labour 
Office entitled “ Industrial Hygiene and Safety 
and the International Labour Organization,” 
containing the text of papers read at a con- 
ference on industrial health, organized by the 
League of Nations Union of Great Britain. 
The papers in question dealt respectively with 
the following: Safety and Protection in In- 
_dustry, The Safeguarding of Industrial Ma- 
chinery, International Co-operation in the 
Study of Industrial Fatigue, Industrial Diseases 
and Injurious Processes, Women Workers’ 
Health. 


Protection of Eyesight in Industry—A re- 
port has been issued by the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations), Geneva, 
entitled “ Protection of Eyesight in Industry” 
comprising a study of the problem of indus- 
trial lighting. The report in question aims at 
giving a general review of the existing know- 
ledge of the subject. The chief objects in 
view are to encourage further research, to 
assist in disseminating knowledge of principles 
ascertained by science and applicable to in- 
dustrial practice, and to enlist the co-opera- 


tion of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
so that these principles may be observed in 
practice. 


Provincial Action on International Labour 
Conference Proposals 


Action taken in Saskatchewan—A _ resolu- 
tion in the terms following was adopted by 
the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan on 
March 19 on motion of Honourable J. G. 
Gardiner, Minister in charge of the Bureau of 
Labour and Industries:— 

“ Resolved that this Legislature do endorse the 
principle of the following Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations and portions of Recommendations 
adopted by the General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
and do authorize the Dominion Government to in- 
form the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
of such endorsation, namely :— 


A. Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted . 


by the said General Conference convened at Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., by the Government of the United 
States of America, on the 29th day of October, 1919: 

1. Articles numbered 1 and 4 of the Recommenda- 
tion concerning unemployment; 

2. Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to industrial employment; 

8. Draft Convention concerning the rights of asso- 
ciation and combination of agricultural workers; 

4. Draft Convention concerning the employment of 
women during the night. 

B. Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the said General Conference convened at Geneva 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, on the 25th day of October, 1921: 

1. Article 1: Sections 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the Recom- 
mendation concerning the prevention of unemployment 
in agriculture; 

2. Draft Convention concerning the age of admission 
of children to agricultural employment; ~ 

3. Recommendation concerning the development of 
technical agricultural education.” 


Another resolution was passed as follows:— 


“Resolved that a humble address be presented to 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor praying that a 
copy of the Resolution passed this day by this Legis- 
lature respecting the endorsation of the principle of 
certain Conventions and Recommendations adopted by 
the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State of Canada for transmission 
to His Excellency the Governor General in Council.’ 


The contents of the Draft Conventions or 
Recommendations approved in the foregoing 
resolution may be briefly outlined:— 

A. CONFERENCE aT WASHINGTON, 1919. 


1. The Recommendation concerning unem- 
ployment calls for (1) the prohibition of pri- 
vate employment agencies which charge fees, 
or permission only under government license; 
(2) recruiting of workers in one country for 
employment in another to be permitted only 
through mutual arrangement; (3) establish- 
ment of some form of unemployment insur- 
ance; (4) co-ordination of public work and re- 
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serving work for periods of unemployment and 
for the districts most affected thereby. 

2. The Draft Convention fixing the minimum 
age for admission of children to industrial em- 
ployment would provide that children under 14 
years of age shall not be employed or work in 
any public or private industrial undertaking, 
except those in which only members of the 
same family are employed. 

3. The Draft Convention concerning the 
rights of Association and combination of agri- 
cultural workers* would secure to workers in 
agriculture the same rights of association and 
combination as are enjoyed by other industrial 
workers. 

4. The Draft Convention concerning the em- 


ployment of women during the night would 


forbid such employment during a night period 
of at least 11 consecutive hours including the 
interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 


B. CoNFERENCE AT GENEVA IN 1921. 


1. The Recommendation concerning the pre- 
vention of unemployment in agriculture is to 
the effect (1) that modern technical methods 
should be adopted in the industry; (2) more 
intensive use of land; (4) that transport facili- 
ties should be provided for agricultural workers 
so as to render temporary work accessible; and 
(5) that supplementary industries should be 
developed to counteract seasonal unemploy- 
ment in industry. 





*This Draft Convention was adopted by the Third 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva in 
1921. 


2. The Draft Convention concerning the age 
of admission of children to agricultural em- 
ployment would prohibit such employment of 
children under 14 years of age during hours 
fixed for school attendance. 


3. The Recommendation concerning the de- 
velopment of vocational agricultural education 
calls for suitable action on these lines by the 
member states of the International Organi- 
zation. 


Labour Proposals before Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature—The Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Nova Scotia Legislature in- 
cluded the following reference to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference :— 

‘““The Government was represented at a Conference 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments at 
Ottawa dealing with the obligations of Canada aris- 
ing out of the Labour Sections of the Treaties of 
Peace. The resolutions adopted thereat will be pre- 
sented for your consideration and such legislation as 
may be necessary to give effect to certain of these 
resolutions in so far as this Province is concerned will 
be submitted to you.” 

The Dominion-Provincial Conference re- 
ferred to was held in Ottawa in September 
last and the Agenda comprised consideration 
of various proposals for legislative action 
which have been adopted at the successive ses- 
sions of the International Labour Conference 
since 1919 and which are regarded as dealing 
with subject matters within Provincial juris- 
diction. The text of the resolutions of this 
Conference appeared at pages 1107-1112 of the 
October, 1923, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


AMENDMENTS MADE IN FAIR WAGES ORDER IN COUNCIL 


Applicable to Fair Wages Policy of Dominion Government 


LAS a result of experience gained in the 
administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government of Canada, as set forth 
in the order in council of June 7, 1922 (see 
June, 1922, Lasour GazeTTs), certain amend- 
ments were made in this order in council on 
April 9, 1924, on recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, which, without altering 
the scope and intent of the policy, are in- 
tended to make its purpose clearer and more 
definite, 


The amendments in question apply to the 
“A” conditions of the Fair Wages order in 
council which are observable in connection 
with all contracts for the construction or 
remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 


ment and safety of transportation and navi- 
gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other 
works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, 
slides, piers, booms, and other works for facili- 
tating the transmission of timber, and all 
other works and properties constructed or re- 
modelled for the Government of Canada; 
the like conditions are also observable as far 
as practicable in connection with all agree- 
ments made by the Government involving 
the grant of Dominion public funds in the 
form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guarantee 
for any of the purposes mentioned. The 
changes sanctioned by the amending order in 
council affect sections 2, 3, and 5(a) of the 
“A” eonditions. Under the Fair Wages Pol- 
icy, as it has been administered during the 
past twenty-four years, the Minister of Labour 
has been authorized to render a final decision 
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in connection with any dispute arising as to 
wages or hours. The principal changes made 
in the Policy are intended to secure more 
effective provision for the enforcement of the 
labour provisions of Government contracts in 
this respect. 


In the case of all contracts to which the 
“A” conditions apply, the department of the 
Government concerned is required to com- 
municate to the Department of Labour the 
nature of the proposed contract and the 
classes of labour likely to be required in its 
execution. The Labour Department is charged 
with the preparation of schedules setting forth 
the rates of wages and hours of labour gener- 
ally accepted as current, for competent work- 
men of the various classes required, in the 
district in which the work is to be performed. 
This fair wage schedule is thereupon embodied 
in the contract. In any cases where the 
Department of Labour is unable to furnish 
Fair Wage Schedules for the purpose afore- 
said, authority is given for the insertion in 
the contract of a fair wage clause in the terms 
following :— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other per- 
sons who perform labour in the construc- 
tion of the work hereby contracted for, 
shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to 
time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the dis- 
trict in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work 
in which they are respectively engaged, 
and if there be no current rates in such 
district, then fair and reasonable rates, 
and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours 
in the district, then fair and reasonable 
hours, unless for the protection of life 
and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Mi£nister of 
Labour, longer hours of service are re- 
quired. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time deter- 
mine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages, and the current or 
fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any aimendment or varia- 
tion shall not be operative prior to the 
period of three months immediately pre- 


ceding the date thereof. Where there are 
special circumstances which in the judg- 
ment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may, 
in the manner and subject to the provi- 
sions hereinabove set forth, decide what 
are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is 
the proper classification of any work for 
the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the 
wages and hours and ‘classification of 
work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the contractor shall fail so to do, 
or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any 
hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of 
Labour, the Minister of Labour may 
authorize and direct the Minister* to pay 
such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any 
moneys owing by the Government to the 
contractor and any such payment shall 
for all purposes as between the contractor 
and the Government be deemed and 
taken to be payment to the contractor, 
and the contractor shall be bound in every 
particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers-of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall 
not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing 
exists and is in effect between the con- 
tractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong 
or the authorized representatives of such 
class of employees fixing rates of wages, 
overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


In the course of a recent public hearing, Dr. 
J. W. MacMillan, chairman of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Ontario, stated that no em- 
ployee need be deterred by fear of dismissal 
from informing the Board that her wages were 
at a rate less than the established minimum. 
The complaint would, he said, be treated con- 
fidentially, and the Board’s inspectors would 
be directed to examine the wage sheets of the 
employer concerned with a view to the en- 
forcements of the regulations. 








* Note.—The term ‘“‘ Minister ’’ in this case refers to 
the Minister of the Department with which the con- 
tract is made. 
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RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC 


Summary of Laws affecting Labour enacted at the recent Session of the 
. Legislature. 


HE legislature of the province of Quebec 

was in session from December 17, 1923, to 
March 15, 1924. The opening speech by the 
Lieutenant Governor referred to the burden 
laid upon the people of Canada by the late 
war, and expressed the view of the govern- 
ment that so far as Quebec was concerned 
recovery could be best assisted by an in- 
creased assistance to colonization and agricul- 
ture, by prudent and far-sighted exploitation 
of the forests, by development of the provin- 
cial water-power and fisheries, by the spread 
of public education, by promotion of public 
health and by road construction. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor in anticipation of an “Act 
providing for the appointment of a director 
of Protestant education in the Province” said: 
“Our province has always considered it a 
point of honour to observe a strict impartiality 
between the two great reigious bodies into 


which it is divided. As the superintendent of 


public education is a member of the larger 
body it seems fair that there should be an 
official possessed of wide authority to deal 
with questions affecting the’ protestant min- 
ority. Such an official must, of course, be 
under the superintendent who has the general 
control of public education in the province.” 


In regard to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission appointed in accordance with an 
act of the previous session (Statutes of 1922, 
Second Session, chapter 38) the legislature was 
informed that the Commission was actively 
pursuing its labours “ with a view to affording 
relief to workingmen as far as possible with- 
out fettering industries”. The report of. this 
Commission was not ready for presentation 
during the session, but was expected shortly, 
(See also page 284 of the present issue.) 


Incorporation of Trade Unions—Several acts 
were passed during the session having special 
_reference to labour. Among these perhaps the 
most outstanding was “ An Act respecting pro- 
fessional syndicates,” authorizing the incor- 
poration of unions of persons engaged in the 
same or similar occupations, having as their 
object “the study, defence and promotion of 
the economic, social and moral interests of 
the profession”. ‘Twenty or more persons 
engaged in the same occupation or in similar 
trades may petition the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council to incorporate them as a “ pro- 
fessional syndicate,” at the same time stating 
their purpose, and submitting draft bylaws. 
Official authorization must be gazetted, and 
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subsequent changes in the bylaws must be 
communicated to the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. The directors and two-thirds of the 
members of a syndicate must be British sub- 
jects, a foreign membership of more than 
one-third of the whole involving dissolution. 
Minors sixteen years of age and married 
women, except when their husbands object, 
are eligible as members. 


The rights and privileges of syndicates are 
as follows: they may acquire legal title to 
property; establish mutual benefit and pension 
funds; erect cheap dwellings or purchase 
grounds for workmen’s gardens and physical 
and hygienic training; conduct offices for sup- 
plying information in regard to employment; 
establish provident institutions, laboratories, 
and educational undertakings; assist or sub- 
sidize co-operative societies for production or 
consumption; purchase, to re-sell to their 
members, all necessaries ior family main- 
tenance or materials for the exercise of their 
trade or profession; assist in the sale of the 


‘work of their members; deposit their mark or 


label; and enter into agreements with similar 
organizations for the furtherance of their com- 
mon aims, “particularly such as relate to the 
collective conditions of labour”. 


The syndicates are required to keep separ- 
ate accounts for each branch of their activity, 
as well as a general expense account. When 
a special fund ceases to be self-supporting it 
may be closed without affecting the civil ex- 
istence of the syndicate. Special funds are 
liable only for their own debts, except in the 
event of a general liquidation. The funds of 
a special mutual benefit and pension account 
are unseizable save for payment of annuities 
and debts to members. 


Three or more syndicates under the act 
may “concert in the study and defence of 
their economic, social and moral welfare, and 
for such purpose form a union or federation”. 
Such federations or unions may form their 
own rules as to representation in a joint ad- 
ministrative council; they have the same rights 
and powers as individual syndicates under the 
act and may also institute councils of con- 
ciliation and arbitration between the syndi- 
cates which shall, at the request of the in- 
terested parties, render decisions on the dis- 
putes submitted to them. Such decisions shall 
be submitted to the Superior Court for con- 
firmation, after which they shall have the 
force of a final judgment. Members of a syn- 
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dicate may resign voluntarily without pre- 
judice to the syndicate’s rights to claim three 
months’ assessment. 


The following sections of the act deal with 
collective labour agreements :— 


15. The collective labour agreement is a contract 
respecting labour conditions made between the repre- 
sentatives of a professional syndicate, or of a union, 
or of a federation of syndicates, on the one hand, and 
one or more employers, or representatives of a syndi- 
cate, union or federation of syndicates of employers, 
on the other hand. 


All agreements respecting the conditions of labour not 
prohibited by law may form the object of a collective 
labour agreement. 


16. The following shall be bound by the collective 
labour agreement. 


(1) The employees and employers who 
either personally or by authorized attorney. 

(2) Those who, at the time the agreement was made, 
are members af. a group, a party to the agreement, 
if, within eight clear days from the deposit herein- 
after provided for in section 17 of this Act, they have 
not resigned from such group and have not deposited 
a written notice in the office of the secretary of the 
group and with the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour of the province of Quebec. 

(3) Those who are members of a group which later 
joins in such agreement, if, from the date of the 
notification of such adhesion, they have not with- 
drawn from the group in the manner and within the 
delay prescribed in the above paragraph 2. 

(4) Those who after the deposit of the agreement 
join a group which was party to such agreement. 

17. The collective labour agreement shall be in 
writing, under pain of nullity. 

It shall take effect only after an authentic copy, or, 
in the case of a private writing, after a duplicate 
of the writing setting forth the terms of the agree- 
ment, has been deposited with the Minister of Public 
Works and Labour. 

18. The collective labour agreement shall give rise to 
all the rights and recourses established by law for the 
sanction of obligations. 


signed it 


Provincial School for Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry —A measure of considerable importance 
from the standpoint of technical education and 
apprentice training was “ Au Act to ratify the 
contract respecting the paper-making school 
of Three Rivers’. This act transforms the 
technical school which was formerly conducted 
by the local commission at Three Rivers, into 
a provincial technical school for the pulp and 
paper industry. Such a school supported by 
public funds for the benefit of a particular 
industry is a new departure in technical edu- 
cation not only in Canada but on this con- 
tinent. ‘The contract mentioned in the title 
of the act is an agreement entered into be- 
tween the provincial government and the 
Three Rivers technical school, which school 
was constituted a corporation by an act of 
1918. The provincial Minister of Lands and 
Forests had, been authorized by an act of 
1922 (second session, chapter 31) to establish 
and organize complete instruction in paper 
making in the province “with a view to re- 
cruiting expert workmen as well as technical 


men for the making of wood pulp, paper and 
similar products from fibre,” the sum of 
$30,000 being appropriated for the purpose. 
The government considered Three Rivers to 
be one of the best places for the new school 
as being one of the more important centres 
of the pulp and paper industry, especially as 
the local technical school offered suitable 
quarters. The agreement bctween the province 
and the school corporation authorizes the gov- 
ernment to organize and maintain in this 
building a paper-making school to be operated 
simultaneously with the technical school under 
the same direction of studies, for the period 
of twenty years, subject to a termination of 
the agreement on six months’ notice by the 
Government. The director of the paper- 
making school (who is also principal director 
of the technical school) will be appointed by 
the Minister of Lands and Forests, and the 
school equipment will be paid for by the 
government and remain the property of the 
province. The government moreover under- 
takes to pay the interest and sinking fund 
of the bonds issued by the school corporation, 
as well as the salaries of the director and 
principal, professors, foremen and other em- 
ployees both for technical instruction and for 
instruction in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, and other expenses in connection with 
the establishment. The government further 
assumes various debts incurred by the school, 
the latter body transferring to the province 
all the grants now received from the province, 
the city of Three Rivers or other sources. 


Licensing of Workmen.—An Act was passed 
providing for the licensing and taxing of 
peddlers, supplementing the Quebec License 
Act. It is similar to acts in force in other 
provinces in Canada. Municipalities which 
are not already authorized to do so may by 
resolution impose a license fee between $5 
and $100 on all peddlers, with certain excep- 
tions, the amount of the fee varying accord- 
ing to the peddler’s method of transporting 
his wares, whether on his person or by a 
vehicle. Peddlers must show their licenses if 
required to do so by municipal officials or 
constables. Peddlers not requiring licenses 
under the act include those selling moral and 
religious publications, documents published by 
authority, fish, fruit, fuel and provisions, ex- 
cept tea and coffee; goods, wares and mer- 
chandise other than drugs, when these are 
peddled and sold by the actual maker or 
worker, being a British subject resident in the 
province; tinkers, coopers, glaziers, harness 
repairers are also exempt; and hucksters hav- 
ing market stalls are not included if they 
comply with local police regulations. 
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Butter and cheese manufacturers in the 


province were required to engage a head but-. 


ter or cheese-maker who holds a certificate 
as an expert tester as well as the diploma 
which is required under provision of 1921. 

Early Closing of Stores—The existing law 
(Revised Statutes of 1909, article 5885) en- 
abling city and town councils to pass by-laws 
ordering the closing of particular classes of 
stores at seven o’clock or after in the even- 
ing of one or more days each week through- 
out the year or during a particular season, 
was amended by the substitution of 6 o’clock 
as the evening limit. 

Voting by Workmen—In an act amending 
the charter of the city of Levis provision is 
made that from 7 o’clock until 9 o’clock 
workmen, artisans and employees in factories 
shall have precedence in voting in municipal 
elections. The council may by bylaw fix a 
later hour than 6 o’clock, but not later than 
8 o’clock p.m. for the closing of the voting. 


Workingmen’s Dwellings at Quebec—An 
act to amend the charter of the city of Que- 
bec authorized the city to borrow up to 
$300,000 to assist in building workmen’s dwell- 
ings within its territory. Advances which are 
not to exceed $3,500, are only to be made to 
individuals to assist them in building dwell- 
ings in which they will themselves reside, and 
will be repayable in 20 years, with interest on 
the balance at 5 per cent. The borrower, 
however, may build a tenement house in 
which there may be two or three lessees. 
Plans for such houses are to be prepared with- 
out cost to the builders, by the city of Que- 
bec. The city may advance 85 per cent of 
the value of the finished property, such value 
to include land, building and accessories, the 
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advance being upon an estimate by the city 
architect of the work remaining to be done. 


Other new measures—An amended section 
of the charter of the Montreal Metropolitan 
commission gives the commission the sole right 
to fix the salary and terms of engagement of 
its employees, no appointment or dismissal 
being effective without their approval. 

Municipalities in the province were author- 
ized to submit a referendum to the electors 
with regard to the observance of daylight 
saving within their boundaries, the voting fol- — 
lowing the same procedure as in municipal 
elections. 

A bureau of inspector-auditors was created 
as a branch of the Department of Municipal 
Affairs, to superintend the affairs of municipal 
councils, except those of Quebec and Mont- 
real. 

Another act required that the security given 
by public officers should be a guarantee also 
of the action of any deputy appointed by 
them. 

The charter of the Montreal Firemen’s 
Benefit Association was amended in accord- 
ance with a petition from the Association, in 
certain matters affecting the administration of 
its affairs. 

The director of the provincial Bureau of 
Health was required to take the necessary 
steps to establish anti-tuberculous and pueri- 
cultural dispensaries for the purpose of more 
effectively combating tuberculosis and infant 
mortality in the province. 

The borrowing powers of the commission in 
charge of the Hull Technical School were ex- 
tended to the limit of $365,000 from the pre- 
vious limit of $250,000 in order to enable the 
commission to complete the construction of a 
new school building. 


NOTES RELATIVE TO LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


HE executive council of the American 

Federation of Labour whose headquarters 

is Washington, D.C., will hold its regular 

quarterly meeting in Montreal, Que., the 

opening session commencing on Friday, 
May 9. 

The regular convention of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, an organization well 
represented in Canada, will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, commencing June 2. 

A congress of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions with which the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada is affiliated will 
be held at Vienna from June 2 to June 7, 
1924. The agenda of the congress is as fol- 
lows :— 
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(1) Opening speech by president; (2) election of 
commission for the verification of mandates, and 
othér commissions; (8) bureau report on activities, 
financial report, and auditors’ report; (4) revision of 
rules; (5) organizational relations between the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions and the inter- 
national trade secretariats; (6) discussion of proposals. 
received; (7) the position of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions in the international labour move-. 
ment; (8) international social legislation; (9) the inter- 
national fight against war and militarism); (10) the 
eight-hour day question: (a) the attacks of the 
employers and governments, (b) the methods of de- 
fence of the working class, including the question of 
works councils; (11) elections: (a) election of coun- 
tries which are to appoint representatives to the man- 
agement committee, (b) election of members of. man- 
agement committee, (c) elections of members of 
bureau, (d) election of international secretaries, (12) 
designation of country in which the next congress is to 
be held, ’ 
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The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has decided to designate the third 
Sunday in September, 1924, as an interna- 
tional “ Anti-War Day” in order “to pro- 
vide for the working classes of the whole 
world an opportunity to show at one and the 
same time their abhorrence of war and their 
desire for peaceful co-operation.” 

During the year 1923, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen expended for death, disa- 
bility and funeral benefits the sum of $3,790,- 
661. For the same period, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers paid out a total of 
$2,809,506, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors disbursed the sum of $1,487,500. The 
organization reporting the largest combined 
expenditure in 1923 for benefits was the In- 
ternational Typographical Union with a total 
disbursement of $6,109,547, followed by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with an 
expenditure of $5,014,748, the Brotherhood ot 
Locomotive Engineers being third with dis- 
bursements of $3,138,558. The largest amount 
expended during the year by any labour or- 
ganization in North America for any one class 
of benefits was $4,997,462, this total represent- 
ing the sum paid out in strike disbursements 
by the International Typographical Union in 
connection with the strike for the 44-hour 
week. It may be of interest to note that 
since the commencement of the strike in 
May, 1921, to February 20, 1924, the total 
amount raised for strike purposes by assess- 
ment of the members was $17,036,591.45, while 
during the same period the total strike ex- 
penditure amounted to $15,508,336.70, leaving 
a surplus of $1,528,254.75. In addition to its 
other benefits, the International Typographical 
Union maintains an old age pension system, 
the disbursements during 1923 for this pur- 
pose being $770,504, which amount represents 
the largest expenditure during the year among 
labour bodies for this form of benefit. At the 
present time, this union has 2,196 members 
on its pension roll, each pensioner drawing 
$8 per week. 

As a result of recent PB a acer the Dom- 
inion Legislative Board of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers has instructed its 
- legislative representative, Mr. Byron Baker. 
of Ottawa, to make representations to the 
proper authorities regarding the following mat- 
ters: An improvement in the methods now 
employed for the protection of trains stopped 
upon main tracks; a limitation in the num- 
ber of hours which men engaged in the op- 
eration of trains may be kept on duty; the 
requiring of all vehicles to stop at least 300 
feet before crossing a railway track; the es- 
tablishment of a pension for employees of ail 


railwavs in Canada; increased income tax ex- 
emption and the establishing of a mothers’ 
allowance act in those provinces now without 
such legislation. 


Because of alleged membership in the Trade 
Union Educational League, seven members 
(two of whom were business agents) of Los 
Angeles, branch No. 58 of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, were expelled 
from the Brotherhood. Their expulsion was 
ordered by William L. Hutcheson, president 
of the Brotherhood, following a police raid on 
March ist of a T.U.E.L. meeting as a result 
of which 30 persons were arrested and the 
league records confiscated. These seven ex- 
pelled ex-members claim that their expulsion 
was of a summary nature, without advance 
notice or trial, and they declare that an ap- 
peal will be made, if necessary, to the general 
executive board and to the national conven- 
tion to be held next September in Indianapolis. 


‘ Two others who were expelled were rein- 


stated after proving non-membership in the 
league. It is stated that more expulsions are 
expected from three other locals of carpenters 
in Los Angeles county. 


™ Mr. Silby Barrett, who was appointed pro- 
visional president of District 26 following the 
revocation of its charter on July 17, 1923, has 
recently tendered his resignation to Mr. John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. In a statement made to the 
press, Mr. Barrett stated that his resignation 
was not requested by any International officer 
and that he had resigned voluntarily. The pre- 
sent incumbent in the office is Mr. Wm. Hues- 
ton, who during his long career in the U.M. 
W. of A., was president of Districts 8 and 11, 
and provisional president ot District 29. In 
District 18, Western Canada, he was a promi- 
nent opponent of the activities of the One 
Big Union. 


“~ An aftermath of the miners’ strike in Kan- 


sas in February, 1921, which was declared to be 
in violation of Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations Law, was the winning, in part, be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court of the 
appeal of August Dorchy, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of District 14, United Mine Workers of 
America, who was sentenced to jail and fined 
$500 for his part in the calling of the strike. 
In the decision handed down on March 10, 
1924, the high court ordered the judgment 
of the Kansas Industrial Court vacated until 
the Kansas Supreme Court has opportunity to 
pass on the validity of a section of the law 
under which Dorchy was convicted. Associ- 
ated with Dorchy in this strike was Alex 
Howat, formerly president of District 14. On 
September 30, 1921, both officials were com- 
mitted to jail. As a sequel to the case, both 
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Howat and Dorchy were expelled from the 
union by the international headquarters, which 


- body ruled that they had called an unauthor- 


ized strike and had violated a joint agreement 
between the executive board of the U.M.W. of 
A. and the mine operators. 

The National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, which is affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, held 
its regular convention at Ottawa on Febru 
26 to 29. Delegates were present from 
branches on the Pacific Coast, the Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence River and the Atlantic 
Coast. The principal business was the com- 
piling of changes desired in the Canada Ship- 
ping Act with a view to affording better con- 
ditions of employment to marine engineers and 
at the same time assuring greater safety in 
the operation of both ocean-going vessels and 
those plying on the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. These proposals will be laid 
before the Dominion Government in co-opera- 
tion with the executive council of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Eugene Hamelin, 


Montreal; secretary-treasurer, W. A. Mac- 
Donald, Halifax, N.S. 


The sixth annual convention of Division No. 


4, Railway Employees’ Department, American 
Federation of Labour, was held at Montreal 
on March 24. There were present 280 dele- 
gates from all parts of Canada representing 
international unions of the following trades: 
boilermakers and helpers, blacksmiths, carmen, 
machinists, electrical workers, tinsmiths, plum- 
bers, steamfitters, and maintenance of way - 
employees. Mr. R. J. Tallon, president of 
Division No. 4, occupied the chair. Resolu- 
tions were submitted in favour of fuller auto- 
nomy for Canadian branches of international 
unions and amalgamation of the standard rail- 
way organizations. The resolution on auto- 
nomy was defeated without a division. The 
one on amalgamation was also defeated by a 
large majority and a substituted amendment 
repeating a previous declaration of Division 
No. 4 was adopted. The principle of co- 
operation between management and employees 
which ‘is in operation on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was approved, and at the con- 
clusion of the convention of Division No. 4, 
a convention of the Canadian National Sys- 
tem Federation was held, when plans were 
made to put it into operation on that road. 
The former officers were re-elected: Messrs. 
R. J. Tallon, president; Frank McKenna, vice- 
president, and Charles Dickie, secretary. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION 
OF LABOUR 


HE annual convention of the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour was held at 
Fredericton on March 18, 19 and 20, with 
president J. E. Tighe of St. John in the chair 
A delegation from the Federation waited upon 
members of the provincial government and 
submitted its legislative programme in which 
was reaffirmed the action of organized labour 
in its presentation to the Premier’s conference 
held in St. John on January 10 and 11, an 
account of which was given in the Lasour 
Gazerre for February, 1924, on pages 135 to 
137. 


With reference to suggestions of the 
Premier for the fixing of a maximum limit 
on compensation payments and contributions 
by workmen to medical aid, the labour rep- 
resentatives contended that industry was 
quite able to carry its full obligations under 
the act and that fatalities and permanent 
disabilities should be compensated for with- 
out maximum limitations. Contributions by 
the workers to medical aid were held to be 
unfair to the injured worker or his depend- 
ants. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act asked by the delegation were as fol- 
lows: In case of total disability continuing 
for seven days after the accident, payments 
equal to 663 per cent- of the average wage 
of the workman, but not less than $10 per 
week or more than 66% per cent of $125 per 
month to continue during the life of the work- 
man or the duration of disability; payments 
to a widow or invalid widower to be $35 per 
month; where the dependants are a widow or 
invalid widower and one or more children, 
payments at the rate of $35 per month with 
an addition of $10 per month for each child; 
compensation for children to be continued at 
the discretion of the Board until they reach 
the age of 18 years for educational purposes; 
the minimum payment to widows and invalid 
widowers and children to be $30 and $7.50 per 
month respectively; compensation to be pay- 
able to an invalid child without regard to age 
of such child, and continue as long as in the 
opinion of the Board it might reasonably be 
expected to have received support from the 
workman if he had continued to live; to ex- 
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tend the powers of the Board to enforce the 
collection of assessments; and to allow no 
appeal from the decisions of the Board on 
questions of law or jurisdiction, except by 
leave of the Board itself. 


The delegation also made a request for 
legislation to give effect to the conventions 
and recommendations, arising out of the 
labour sections of the Treaty of Peace, relat- 
ing to the following subjects held to be with- 
in provincial jurisdiction, namely: limitation 
of the working hours in industrial undertak- 
ings to 8 hours per day and 48 hours per 
week; maintenanca of employment service 
offices and the abolishment of private 
agencies; restriction of the employment of 
women immediately prior and subsequently 
to childbirth; prohibition of the employment 
of women and young persons during the 
night; establishment of a minimum age for 
young persons entering employment; provis- 
ion for one day’s rest in seven for all work- 
ers. 


Opposition was expressed to Bill No. 18, 


which was before the Legislature, and which 
would extend the powers of the police magis- 
trate of Moncton in committing certain per- 
sons to workhouses, as it was felt that this 


would work out as a grave injustice to work- 
men when they were temporarily unemployed. 

The action of the government in appoint- 
ing a commission of enquiry on mothers’ al- 
lowances and minimum wage Acts for women 
was commended, and it was recommended 
that the powers of the commission should be 
extended in order that they might report to 
the next session of the legislature along these 
lines. 

Other requests for legislation were: that the 
Election Act be amended to provide for the 
Hare System of proportional representation, 
with single transferable vote, in provincial, 
municipal and civic elections; that legislation 
be enacted for the regulation and inspection of 
mines, to conform to the decisions of the Uni- 
fication of Labour Laws Commission; that the 
Factories Act be amended in respect to the 
examining and licensing of stationary engi- 
neers, and that boiler inspectors be appointed 
as provided by the Act; and that the regula- 
tions respecting the examining and licensing 
of master and journeymen plumbers be 
adopted by the Government. The develop- 
ment of the Grand Falls and Petitcodiac 
power project was also urged upon the Gov- 
ernment, as was also the need of free school 
books in all public schools. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1923 


H® sixteenth annual report on the opera- 
tion of the factory law of New Bruns- 
wick covers the twelve months’ period ending 
September 30, 1923. The administration of 
the Factories Act of 1919 is in charge of the 
Workman’s Compensation Board. Detailed 
statistics concerning accidents in factories are 
reserved for the report for the year on work- 
men’s compensation but a large portion of the 
vresent report relates to the subject of acci- 
dents, their causes and prevention. The Board 
has secured valuable suggestions from injured 
workers by means of a question on the form 
on which the workers report accidents, “ What 
useful suggestion can you give to prevent or 
avoid accidents like the one herein reported?” 
The workers’ suggestions are submitted by the 
Board to the factories’ inspector for his in- 
formation. The number of establishments in- 
spected during the year was 392. 

The number of accidents in factories in- 
capacitating workers for at least six days, 
during the year, was 1,422 as compared with 
1,326 in the previous year. This number 
includes 9 fatalities. Among the injured were 
38 women and girls. Twenty-four per cent. 
of the total number of accidents were con- 


nected with machinery. In some of the indus- 
tries the machine accidents were about half of 
the total number, but in the steel industry 
this class of accidents formed only nine per 
cent of the total. Neglect of workmen to use 
the guards provided, or to replace the guard 
which was removed for some purpose, or the 
disregard of some safety rule, are given as 
causes for some of the accidents and persons 
in authority are asked to enforce proper dis- 
cipline in safety matters. The inspector also 
urges that careless employers provide ade- 
quate safeguards, pointing out that it is 
manifestly unfair that an avoidable accident 
which happens in one factory should be a 
financial charge on the proprietor of a similar 
industry who has taken precautions to pre- 
vent just such an occurrence in his establish- 
ment. Of the nine fatal accidents, two hap- 
pened in sawmills and seven in a steel works. 
The sawmill accidents showed an increase 
of thirty over the previous year, the total 
being 214; 36 accidents, one of which was 
fatal, and some others very severe, occurred 
on lath machinery making it necessary that 
the inspector require that special attention 
be given to this class of machinery; 30 acci- 
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dents happened on trimmer saws; and in con- 
nection with the carriage there were 18 acci- 
dents. A number of the carnage accidents 
were caused by workmen being jammed 
between the carriage and the log skids. Nine 
accidents happened about boilers and engines. 
There were 175 accidents in other wood work- 
ing industries, 72 of which were machine acci- 
dents. In the building-material factories the 
buzz-planer with square head cutters was 
prominent, as the cause of severe accidents, 
there being four accidents on this class of 
machine, but there were mo accidents by 
planers equipped with cylinder-cutting heads, 
many of which are being used in the industry. 

One hundred and thirty-nine accidents 
occurred in machine shops, foundries, etc., 
and 30 accidents in textile mills. In the 
report on car-building accidents it is stated 
that more than the usual number of disabili- 
ties were caused by infection, which leads 
to the conclusion that first aid treatment was 
neglected although modern first-aid accom- 
modation is provided. In the steel works 
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there were 586 accidents of which seven were 
fatal as compared with 418 of which 4 were 
fatal in the previous year, the increase during 
the period under review being probably due - 
to the increased activity in the industry. 
About 50 per cent of the persons injured 
in the steel works were disabled for more 
than three weeks, and about ten per cent 
of the total accidents were infected injuries. 
Of the seven fatal accidents, three were caused 
by rolling stock, one was due to a workman 
being struck by material being lowered in a 
crane, one to being caught in hoist while 
repairing a travelling crane, one occurred when 
a man’s feet were caught in the table-rolls, 
while another was caused by contact with a 
live electric wire. There were two cases of 
lead poisoning and one disability caused by 
inhaling the fumes of a nickel-plating solu- 
tion. 

The report states that employers of labour 
are carefully respecting the law in regard to 
child labour and that children are not now 
being employed. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Permanent Organization Formed to Develop Industry in Province 


E ARLY in the present year the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade began to make arrange- 
ments for a conference of representatives 
of various interests, industrial, agricultural, 
municipal and educational, in the hope of 
developing a common purpose and joint action 
among all parties concerned in the economic 
welfare of the province. The conference was 
held at Winnipeg on March 12-13, and was 
attended by more than 300 delegates repre- 
senting about 75 various provincial organi- 
zations. The Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council had previously debated the question 
of taking part in the conference, and had 
finally as its delegates named president James 
Leslie, secretary W. H. Hoop and Mr. Harry 
Kempster. Mr. J. Allison Glenn, former 
president of the Manitoba School Trustees’ 
Association, was elected chairman of the con- 
ference, the secretaries being Messrs. J. H. 
Curle, C. F. Roland and W. H. Hoop. 

The conference took the form of addresses 
by prominent speakers representing important 
interests in the province, followed by discus- 
sions. Resolutions were adopted later em- 
bodying the general lines of policy adopted 
by the conference, and a permanent com- 
mittee was arranged for, to give effect to 
these resolutions. 

The Honourable John Bracken, premier of 
Manitoba, who attended the conference, not 


in this official capacity but as an interested 
private citizen, gave the opening address, his 
subject being “The necessity of good will in 
the problem of readjustment.” The premier 
said jhe was impressed by the sight of men 
of all classes met together to discuss the 
welfare of the province, and hoped the con- 
ference would result in removing to some 
extent class suspicions among the economic 
groups. He described the province as stand- 
ing at the mercy of the world market with a 
high cost of production against low prices, 
and with high standards of living against low 
standards among competitors. At the same 
time te considered that present conditions 
were more hopeful than at any time for the 
past twenty years. 

The Honourable T. A. Crerar gave an 
address on “Economics from the standpoint 
of agriculture,” advocating long term credits 
as one solution for the present difficulties of 
the farming industry. He also dealt with the 
subject of wages in relation to agricultural 
production, immigration, freight rates and 
other matters affecting farmers. 

“ Beonomics from the standpoint of indus- 
try” was the subject of an address by Mr. 
C. F. Roland, secretary of the Employers’ 
Association of Manitoba. He claimed that 
the existing high wages and short hours of 
labour were main factors in increasing prices. 
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He also discussed methods of reducing the 
cost of production, co-operation of employers 
and employees, immigration and its relation 
. to cost of production “ socialistic ” legislation, 
shorter hours and other factors in the econ- 
omic situation. 

Mr. W. H. Hoop speaking on “ Economics 
from the standpoint of labour,” defended the 
higher wages now paid for labour, claiming 
that with labour-saving machinery in every 
line of manufacture and consequent saving 
of time and effort in production it should 
be possible to reduce prices and still pay 
more to labour. Shorter hours, he affirmed, 
were more than offset by the modern volume 
of production. He also advocated collective 
bargaining as a means of promoting co-opera- 
tion, efficiency and increased production. 

Other speakers at the conference were Mr. 
A. E. Parker, on the expansion of trade; 
Professor R. C. Wallace, on the development 
of natural resources; Mr. J. W. Dafoe, on the 
Imperial Economic’ Conference; Dr. J. A. 
McLean, president of the Manitoba Univer- 
sity, on education; and Professor A. B. Clarke, 
on taxation. 

A number of resolutions were adopted by 
the conference during its two-days’ session. 
One resolution called for definite action by 


the conference in the direction of an effort 


to improve agricultural, educational and gen- 
eral provincial conditions, the result of which 
would be shown at the next meeting. 

A resolution was endorsed, giving repre- 
sentation on a permanent committee of the 
delegates from the following branches of activ- 
ity in the province: agriculture, 4 members; 
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industry, 2 members; commerce, 2 members; 
labour, 2 members; professions, 2, members; 
education, 2 members; transportation, 2 mem- 
bers; financial, 2 members; building, 2 mem- 


bers; municipalities, 2 members. A _ pro- 
visional committee of ten members was 
named until this permanent organization 


should be formed, the provisional committee 
being composed of Messrs. J. W. Curle, Wil- 
liam Iverach, C. F. Roland, W. H. Hoop, 
S. R. Henderson, A. B. McKenzie, A. C. 
Emmett, E. A. Weir, E. C. Gilliat and R. 
R. Ramsay, with J. A. Glenn as chairman. 

The permanent organization, when it has 
been completed, will be charged among other 
duties with giving effect to the following. 
suggestions for the relief of existing depression 
in the agricultural industry :— 

1. The development of a community pride, loyalty 
and progress through local organizations. 

2. Economy in production through individual and 
joint effort in crop and live stock improvement and 
efficient farm management. 

8. Diversification of agriculture in order to lower 
costs of production, distribute risks and increase 
annual farm revenue. 

4. Encouragement of agricultural education by further 
development of the investigational, experimental and 
extension work of the Manitoba agricultural college. 

5. Standardization and improvement in the quality of 
farm products with a view to developing a greater 
demand for the products of Manitoba farms. 

6. The encouragement of co-operation in marketing. 

7. The development of wider markers for Manitoba’s 
agricultural products. 

8. Reduction of transportation costs. 

9. The development of systems of long-term credits 
in order to aid economic and diversified production. 

10. The encouragement of selective immigration and 
supervised land settlement in order to develop our 
vast natural resources. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Report from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the Manufactures of 
Non-Ferrous Metals in Canada, 1922 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued a report on the manu- 
factures of non-ferrous metals in Canada in 
1922. Previous reports in this series relating 
to various industries were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette for March, 1924, and previous 
issues. 
According to the report there were, in 1922, 
325 plants in Canada manufacturing products 
from metals other than iron and steel. These 
include 9 plants producing aluminium and 
aluminium-ware, 83 plants fabricating brass 
and copper products, 19 plants in the lead, 
tin and zinc groups, 97 plants manufacturing 
precious metals, 101 plants making electrical 
apparatus and supplies, and 16 plants making 
miscellaneous articles from non-ferrous metals. 


In Ontario there were 218 plants operating 
their products aggregating $49,902,387 in value; 
in Quebec, 65 plants produced commodities 
‘valued at $18,345,266; in Manitoba, 15 plants 
operated with a production of $1,352,984; in 
British Columbia there were 16 plants with 
production valued at $495,828; in New Bruns- 
wick, 4 plants with a production of $374,605; 
in Alberta 5 plants produced $338,871 and 
in Nova Scotia 2 plants produced $45,752 of 
non-ferrous metal products. The total selling 
value of the non-ferrous metals produced 
in Canada in 1922 was $70,855,693, as com- 
pared with $72,589,883 in 1921. Capital em- 
ployed in 1922 amounted to a total of $102,- 
208,275, or about 1.8 per cent less than in 
1921. The greatest amount of ‘capital was 


—— 
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invested in the manufacture iof electrical 
apparatus and supplies, in which industry 
$62,436,282 was employed; the brass and 
copper products group used $17,608,876; 
precious metal products, $10,653,458; the 
aluminium industry, $7,632,722; lead, tin and 
zinc products, $3,213,867; and other non- 
ferrous metal goods, $663,070. 

The total number of employees engaged in 
the industry during 1922 was 18,222, an in- 
crease of 283 over the average number 
reported for the previous year, the total for 
1922 including 4,201 salaried workers (3,161 
males and 1,040 females) and 14,021 wage 
earners (11,245 males and 2,776 females). 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick employed 


235 employees; Quebec, 5,025; Ontario, 12,561; 


Manitoba, 224; Alberta, 51; and British 
Columbia, 126. There were 707 employees in 
the aluminium industry receiving salaries and 
wages totalling $817,864; 3,457 in the brass and 
copper industry receiving $4,079,825; 534 in 
the lead, tin and zinc industry receiving 
$728,502; 2,725 in the precious metal products 


group receiving $3,464,613; 10,630 producing 
electrical supplies receiving $12,162,607, and 
169 producing miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
goods with salaries amounting to $198,218, 
making a total of $21,451,629 paid in salaries 
and wages ($7,426,358 for salaries and $14,- 
025,271 for wages) in all the industries in 
1922 as compared with a total of $22,692,784 
paid to 17,939 (4,101 salaried and 13,838 wage 
earners) employees in 1921. In addition to 
the 18,222 employees engaged in 1922, as 
shown above, there were 53 persons employed 
part time on piece work, these receiving 
$17,922 for their work. The distribution of 
the salaries and wages paid in 1922 (outsids 
of amount paid for piece work) by provinces 
was as follows: Ontario, $14,815,528; Quebec, 
$5,944,498; Manitoba, $294,745; Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, $195,271; British Colum- 
bia, $145,747, and Alberta, $55,840. The trend 
in employment showed a gradual improve- 
ment from a minimum of 12,762 wage-earners 
on the rolls in January to the maximum for 


_the year attained in December when 15,563 


persons were employed. 


MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1923 
Report of Provincial Department of Public Works and Mines 


HE report of the mines department of 
Nova Scotia, recently received, contains 
full information in respect to the mines and 
mining operations in the province during the 
twelve-months’ period ending September 3u, 
1923. The report deals with coal mines and 
with metalliferous mining operations, includ- 
ing gold, iron, manganese, silver-lead, and 
salt, as well as with quarries. 

The coal mines worked fairly steadilv 
throughout the year, though a decided fall 
in the demand for coal was recorded at the 
close of the period. The number of men 
employed at the coal mines including surface 
and underground workers was 12,806, as com- 
pared with 12,248 in 1922. In addition to 
these colliery men, the daily average number 
employed in accessory occupations was 3,245, 
raising the total number of working men 
engaged in connection with mining operations 
to 16,051 during the year. Of the 12,806 
colliery men, 2,493 worked on the surface 
while 4,586 were engaged in actual coal cut- 
ting and 5,726 in other labour underground. 
The total number of “colliery days” is given 
as 3,330,204, an increase of 713,204 days over 
1922. 

_ The production of coal per man was 545 
short tons (482 long tons) in 1923, as com- 
pared with an average of 424 short tons in 


1922. This amount is ‘slightly below the 
average rate of production per man during 
the past 16 years, namely, 556 tons, the highest 
rate during these years having been reached 
with 665 short tons in 1916. The report 
attempts no explanation of the variation, 
whether due to difficulties in working experi- 
enced in some years, the improvement of 
machinery, the using up of reserves at the 
mine head or other causes. The average 
rate ;of production per man in Nova Scotia 
is below the normal rate in the United States, 
which averaged 723 short tons in a 15-year 
period. The United States figures for 1923, 
however, are not available, and the average 
production per man in the mines in the 
United States in 1922 was only 542 short 
tons. 

A table is given showing the number and 
ages of the men employed in the mines, 
both in actual numbers and percentages. Of 
the total working force 11.4 per cent were 
between the ages of 14 and 20 years; 30.3 
per cent between 21 and 30; 24-3 per cent 
between: 31 and 40; 19.8 per cent between 
41 and 50; 10 per cent between 51 and 60; 
3.3 per cent between 61 and 70; and 1 per 
cent over 70 years of age. 

The amount of coal produced during the 
year was 6,179,690 long tons (2,240 pounds), 
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an increase of 1,537,494 long tons over 1922. 
The question of supplying central Canada’s 
coal requirements from the eastern and west- 
ern coal producing provinces has lately been 
under close consideration, and in this con- 
nection the report states that “it is hoped 
that a scheme may be evolved whereby Nova 
Scotia coal may yet be coked somewhere 
on the St. Lawrence, where its by-products 
can be marketed, its gas utilized and the coke 
go west to replace anthracite; or better still, 
the waters between Montreal and Toronto 
sufficiently deepened so that our coal can 
reach Ontario and replace American bitum- 
inous, and by semi-coking, also replace 
anthracite.” 

A section of the report deals with acci- 
dents, their number, causes, and the means 
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adopted for their prevention. Twenty-seven 
fatalities occurred underground and five at 
the surface during the year, showing a ratio 
of 2.50 per 1,000 men employed and of 5.20 
per 1,000,000 ‘tons of coal mined. (Statistics 
of mine fatalities during the past year were 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for March on 
pages 260 to 268, and comparative figures of 
fatalities in coal mines in various countries 
are given elsewhere in this issue). 

The gold production of the province for 
the fiscal year was 535 ounces, as compared 
with 865 ounces in the previous year. Owing, 
however, to the demand for white arsenic and 
its presence in the gold-bearing rocks of Nova 
Scotia, interest in the gold districts has been 
revived. 


STATISTICS OF ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINING 


A REPORT has been issued by the Im- 
: perial Mineral Resources Bureau, Lon- 
don, dealing with coal mining accidents, 1912- 
1922, in the British Empire and foreign coun- 
tries. The following tables show the number 
of deaths per 1,000 persons employed in the 
several coal fields of Canada and in the coal 


mines of Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Belgium, France, Germany and 
the United States, also the number of deaths 
per one million long tons of coal raised. 
The report analyses also the accidents by 
causes and deals with statistics of non-fatal 
accidents insofar as these are available. 


Taste I-TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 1,000 PERSONS EMPLOYED 








Country , 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
United Kimedom7 ctor. oa... Sa ee ee 1:17} 1-55) 1-15) 1-36} 1-32] 1-34) 1-39] 0-94) 0-88] 0-66] 0-95 
gm amit Untions. Gok: 5 "AGH as) eae 2:41) 3-29} 2-25) 2-38] 2-27) 2-48) 1-85) 2-06) 2-65) 1-87] 2-81 
anada— 

INOVA COLDS, iu .ct.piea ee ate eee Ee 2°56] 3:51] 2-53) 3-26) 2-65) 8-41) 11-77} 1-87} 2-30} 2-36] 1-55 

AM Derta Ric. Geass. OS, Behe) Raa ee 3:15] 3-47] 25-58; 2-79) 2-64) 2-89} 2-49) 2-77) 2-99] 2-10) 4-10 

NS Bibi 9 COLMA IA ans. uot his cash pee oe 3:93} 4-05) 2-97) 10-42) 5-53) 8-51) 5-16) 2-01) 2-68] 1-45! 4-67 
Australia, Commonwealth (b).......5.0... ceases 1-44; 0-98) 0-90} 1-46) 0-73} 1-43) 0-94) 1-36) 0-91] 73-69) * 
NewiZealand eee ee ROE Cart ee eS 9 2:08] 1-41) 10-34) 2-16} 1-5 1-00} 1-50) 2-53) 0-24) 2-29) 1-32 
Selo nrm MC) edo eas alot pS cies dou ee ee 1-00} 1-05} 1-11) 0-95) 1-15} 1-92} 1-65} 1-29} 1-13] 0-89] 0-93 
MEL AUUGL. terns ohne: ce te cr ee 1-49 4 0-37| 1-03} 0-99} 1-37) 1-12} 1-22) 0-97 - i 
Germany— 

IPYUSSiRES. PAS. oot eee at tskc oo ee 2°47; 2-39! 2-39] 3-07) 3-41] 3-99) 3-53] 2-42) 2-20 * = 

SAXONY Soc cies cee ee ae ae 1-42 * “ * 2 a! = = 1:43] 2-53 * 
United States— 

ACH, 4 ce. 385. ac Cede behons bis Ade ce 3:27! 3-73) 3-22) 3-09] 3-09} 3-56] 3-38] 2-98] 2-89] 2-41] 2-39 

Reduced to 300-day basis. ..'.0.......0..007.0 4-35| 4-701 4-66| 4-441 3-93] 4-25! 3-941 4-27] 3-78] 4-19 = 


(b) Including shale mines of New South Wales. 
(c) Excluding Limbourg during the years 1912-18. 


Taste II—-TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 1,000,000 LONG TONS OF COAL RAISED 
OSES 


{ Excluding Tasmania. * Information not available. 








Country 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 

Unitedtimedom ae. ok. eke. ae eee 4-90) 6-10} 4-59) 5-12} 5-12) 5-51) 6-15) 4-87] 4-81] 4-63] -4-48 

Pe WTO a rec ce ae one eee 5:68} 7-93} 5-70) 5-90} 5-47) 5-94) 4-77] 5-40) 6-79] 5-41] 7-91 
anada— 

Nova Scotiay 0 Sek See ee re ee 5:00} 6-66} 5-28! 6-43) 4-46] 14-99] 23-17] 4-00] 4-57] 5-40] 4-09 

PANDGRCA ets en tate deere eee 6:09} 6:50} 54-69] 5-24) 4-30) 4-93] 3-58] 4-18] 4-20) 3-54] 6-56 

British: Cohunbias.: & 25708 - sas eee 9-25) 10-50} 7-85) 26-36] 11-27) 18-34] 10-86} 4-98] 6-30] 3-89] 12-01 
Australia— 

Commonwealth (b)iss.. .0.08 2a eee oer 2-71) 1-86] 1-76} 2-89} 1-53} 3-02) 1-82) 3-02) 1-77] t7-78] * 
New Zealand.) h& stew. ha Le eee 4-18} 3-18] 21-53] 4-07) 2-66) 1-93] 2-95] 5-41] 0-54] 5-53] 3-23 
Belin j(c) sco) ee, hd oe bie ede) apn | 6°42) 6:76) 8-76] 8-39] 8-74] 14-65] 13-38} 9-90} 8-22! 6-82! 6-80 
PATI COM fete en ee ee | ae me 7-46) = * 4-06} 5-67} 5-53} 8-08} 7-32] 9-56} 8-09 = * 
Germany— 

SPIUISRIA" 2 Seaham 2 decree his: acre, «hooray Senet Ser EN 7:05} 6:75} 7-14) 7-59] 8-17] 10-19] 9-31] 9-93] 8-46] * * 

Saxony es he ala stat oie te th eee ok ee 4-50} * * * 3 * *. 6-43] 11-05 “s 
United States.000. hs: 1) aaa as Sa ee: 4-94] 5-47} 5-35] 4-78] 4-22) 4-64] 4-26] 4-68] 3-86! 4-39] 4-80 


(b) Including shale mines of New South Wales. 


(c) Excluding Limbourg during the years 1912-1918. 
not available. { Excluding Tasmania. 


* Information 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF WESTERN OFFICIALS OF | 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


HE fifth annual conference of the Western 
officials of the Employment Service of 
Canada was held in Edmonton, March 6th to 
Sth inclusive. Mr. W. Smitten, Commissioner 
of Labour and Director of Alberta Govern- 
ment Employment Offices, occupied the chair. 
Official representatives in attendance at the 
conference were: British Columbia, J. D. 
McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour, J. H. 
MeVety, General Superintendent Govern- 
ment Employment Offices, and J. E. Ken- 
nedy, superintendent of the Cranbrook office; 
Alberta, W. Smitten, Commissioner of La- 
bour, W. Carnill, superintendent of the Cal- 
gary office; W. G. Patterson, superintendent 
of the Edmonton office, and Mrs. E. N. Mc- 
Kenzie, superintendent of the Women’s Div- 
ision of the Edmonton office; Saskatchewan, 
T. M. Molloy, Commissioner of Labour and 
Industries, and G. E. Tomsett, General Super- 
intendent, Government Employment Offices; 
Manitoba, J. A. Bowman, General Superinten- 
dent, Government Employment Offices. R. 
A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service of 
Canada, L. F. Howard, Dominion Superinten- 
dent of Western Offices, Winnipeg, and F. E. 
Harrison, Federal Fair Wage Officer, Van- 
couver, represented the Federal Department 
of Labour. 

The conference was opened by an address 
from the Director, who referred somewhat 
eulogistically to the work accomplished by 
the field force of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the past year, which had re- 
sulted in the placing in employment of nearly 
70,000 more persons during 1923 than were 
placed during 1922. 

Mr. Bowman dealt with the problem of the 
handling of handicapped applicants. Mrs. 
McKenzie submitted a paper in which she 
dealt with the problems involved in the 
placement of female workers. Various phases 
of the subject of harvest labour supply and 
distribution were presented through the 
medium of papers submitted by Mr. McVety, 
Mr. Carnill, Mr. Patterson and Mr. Molloy. 
General farm labour problems were intro- 
duced for discussion in a paper prepared by 
Mr. M. J. McGrath, superintendent of the 
Saskatoon office, and read by Mr. Tomsett in 
Mr. McGrath’s absence, while the function of 
the Employment Service in the placing of 
immigrants, both farm labour and general, 
was discussed after introduction by Mr. 
Molloy. 

For the purpose of assisting in the dis- 


cussion of the questions affecting farmers, 


there were present at the conference Mr. R. 
M. Johnson, representing the Saskatchewan 
United Grain Growers; Mr. Schofield, repre- 
senting the United Farmers of Alberta; Mr. 
McCallum of Saskatoon, representing the 
Farmers’ Union of Canada, and Mr. R. G. 
MeNeillie, General Passenger Agent, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Winnipeg. Mr. McNeillie 
and the representatives of the farmers con- 
tributed materially to a more thorough 
understanding of the difficulties associated 
with the recruiting and distribution of farm 
workers. 


The subject of the relation of government 
employment offices to strikes and lockouts 
was treated in two papers, one submitted by 
Mr. Smitten and the other by Mr. Kennedy, 
the latter dealing with the history of the 
recent I. W. W. strike in the lumber camps 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass district. 


The following subjects dealing with the 
technique of Employment Service work were 
dealt with in papers: Function of a Provin- 
cial Clearing House, Mr. Tomsett; Employ- 
ment Office Forms, Mr. R. W. Brewis, super- 
intendent of the Regina office; Manual of 
Procedure, Mr. Bowman; and Interprovincial 
Clearance by Mr. Tomsett. In connection 
with the latter subject Mr. Charles Howarth, 
president of the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, British Columbia, was 
present for the purpose of discussing certain 
difficulties which it was claimed, the members 
of his organization had experienced in secur- 
ing the necessary supply of labour. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that more elastic regu- 
lations should apply to the transfer of bush 
workers from Alberta to the camps of Hastern 
British Columbia. For the purpose of fully 
discussing this problem, he invited representa- 
tives of British Columbia and Alberta to 
attend a conference of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association which would con- 
vene at Calgary on April 1. Mr. MeNiven, 
on behalf of British Columbia, accepted the 
invitation and stated that both he and Mr. 
MecVety would attend the conference. On 
behalf of Alberta, the invitation was accepted 
by Mr. Smitten. 


Following a paper by Mr. Smitten on ‘the 
subject “ Desirability of Discontinuing Annual 
Western Conferences on the Ground of 
Economy” a general consensus of opinion 
was expressed in favour of discontinuing the 
conferences, as it was felt that the business 
of the officials of the Employment Service 
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of Canada was to keep expenditures at the 
lowest possible limit consistent with efficiency. 
It was also generally agreed that one of the 
principal reasons for the establishment of these 
conferences no longer existed, namely, that 
the conferences were necessary for the pur- 
pose of educating the local superintendents in 
the observance of the regulations laid down 


for uniform observance in all offices through- 
out Canada. The staffs of the various offices, 
it was felt, are now sufficiently familiar with 
procedure regulations to make the continu- 
ance of the conferences unnecessary. A resv- 
lution in favour of the discontinuance of the 
annual Western conference was unanimously 
adopted. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Report by British Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 


i November, 1922, the Minister of Labour 
in Great Britain, Sir Montague Barlow, 
addressed to the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations, and to the Trades 
Union Congress General Council, a letter in- 
viting the co-operation of these two bodies in 
the consideration of the steps which might be 
taken with a view to establishing an im- 
proved system of unemployment insurance. 
In response to this invitation the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 
has prepared and issued a report setting forth 
its opinion and recommendations for the fur- 
ther development of unemployment insur- 
ance. The report is of particular interest, not 
only because it embodies the opinion of the 
representative organization of employers in 
a country most severely affected by unem- 
ployment, but also because the proposals con- 
tained fully affirm the principle of insurance 
and make some novel and constructive sug- 
gestions for its improvement. Students of 
the problem of insurance will find therein 
much interesting argument dealing with 
technical aspects, such as insurance by in- 
dustry, amalgamation with other forms of in- 
surance, relative contributions of the state, 
employers and workers, etc. 


Unemployment Insurance by Industry 


Dealing with the suggestion that compul- 
sory unemployment insurance might be 
developed in such a way that each industry 
might have its own scheme, the report urges 
that this would lead to considerable loss of 
economy in administration. Compulsory in- 
surance by industries, says the report, is, in 
any event, quite impracticable on any com- 
prehensive scale. There would be consider- 
able difficulty—in very many instances insur- 
mountable—in the strict demarcation be- 
tween industry and industry. A substantial 
proportion of workers move from. industry to 
industry; there is also a substantial propor- 
tion of workers in respect of which there is 


no trade organization either on the men’s 
side or on the employers’; there are large 
numbers of workers in seasonal employments 
and casual employments. 


The report further holds that from the 
financial point of view it would not be prac- 
ticable for even every well organized industry 
to have a workable scheme. The industries 
which depend upon world markets suffer 
severer fluctuations than home trades. An 
industry having severe trade fluctuations 
could not offer the advantages given in an 
industry with low fluctuations. Disparity be- 
tween contributions or benefits would create 
unrest. The segregation of industries has in 
addition, grave objection on the ground of 
general principle. Insurance is founded upon 
the principle of averaging. All industry is 
interdependent; while few can go on prosper- 
ing indefinitely unaffected by every other, the 
incidence of depression and unemployment 
may fall very unequally. Unemployment. in- 
surance if it is to be compulsory should be 
universal and uniform. 


The necessity for the whole industrial 
population standing together upon a uniform 
basis is considered to be paramount and it is 
held that even the policy of allowing indus- 
tries to “contract out” of the general insur- 
ance scheme should be discredited. Supp'e- 
mentary schemes should, however, be encour- 
aged. The opinion is furthermore stated that 


unemployment insurance is not in any way- 


a& preventive against the fact of unemploy- 
ment but it is an expedient for making pro- 
vision for the worker against the normal risk 
of industrial life. 


The report urges the importance of dis- 
continuing the emergency measures on which, 
it is understood, £75,000,000 have been ex- 
pended during the past two and a half years, 
and of placing unemployment insurance once 
more on a permanent basis. The proposals 
for a future national scheme of compulsory 
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insurance contained a recommendation that 
the State’s contribution instead of being ‘a 
little over one-fourth of the total contribu- 
tion, should equal that of the employer and 
worker. 


Development of Employment Exchanges 


The report strongly urges the importance 
of further development of the employment 
exchange system, and that the administration 
of unemployment insurance should devolve en- 
tirely on these exchanges. The hope is ex- 
pressed that the system of employment 
exchanges will have the effect of enabling, to 
some extent, the authorities to guide a new 
generation into the trades which are not 
overstocked and not declining. 


The suggestion that unemployment insur- 
ance should be amalgamated -with other social 
services such as health insurance, workmen’s 
compensation or old age pensions, does not 
meet with approval. The report concludes 
that the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers’ Organizations expresses the view that 
whatever may have been the defects of the 
emergency measures, initiated by the British 
Government, the experiment of compulsory 
unemployment insurance, as initiated in 1911, 
cannot be adjudged a failure in itself. On 
the contrary, experience since 1911 has proved 
that it is practicable in normal times to make 
provision by way of insurance for assisting 
the bona fide workman over periods of tem- 
porary and unavoidable unemployment. 


RATES OF ASSESSMENT OF INDUSTRIES FOR WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO IN 1924 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario has recently issued a table of 
rates of assessment of each class of industry 
for the current year. The provisional rates in 
some of these industries for 1924, together 
with the adjusted rates for 1923 are given be- 
low, showing some advances in the new rates. 
(The rates of assessment under the Work- 
men Compensation Act of New Brunswick 
were given in the Laspour Gazerte for January, 
page 29). In a prefatory note the Board ex- 
plains the method followed in the fixing of 
rates as follows:— 


For assessment and compensation purposes under 
the Act the industries covered are divided into 24 
classes. -Each class stands upon its own footing and 
carries its own burden, except that a very small 
general fund, known as the Disaster Reserve, is set 
aside to assist in meeting any extraordinary call that 
may arise in any class. With the exception of this 
Disaster Reserve the moneys collected are just what 
are considered necessary to take care of the accidents 
that have actually happened. Separate accounts are 
kept of all assessments received and all compensation 
and medical aid awarded for each of these classes. 
Each of the 24 classes of industry is thus in effect a 
mutual insurance association of the employers in that 
class. The rates for each class are fixed and the 
assessments made much in the same way as a muni- 
cipality levies its taxes. They are governed by the 
requirements. The rates fixed for the year are 
intended to cover the burden for that year. At the 
beginning of the year each employer is required to 
furnish the Board with an estimate of his probable 
payroll for the year and he is assessed provisionally 
upon that estimate. At the end of the year the 
actual amount of payroll is ascertained and the 
assessinent is adjusted accordingly, the rate provis- 
ionally fixed being also altered where the accident 
experience shows this to be necessary. 

The rates are fixed in accordance with the accident 
experience. The amount of compensation and medi- 
cal aid and the amount of assessments in the class 
for the preceding year are ascertained, an estimate 
being made of the amount still remaining to be paid 


for accidents which, by reason of continuing dis- 
ability or for lack of reports, have not been finally 
disposed of before the end of the year, and allow- 
ance being also made for the difference between the 
estimates of payroll given by employers at the begin- 
ning of the year and the actual figures as ascertained 
and shown in their payroll statements at the end of 
the year. In this way the total expenditure and the 
total income of the class for the year are arrived at 
as nearly as possible, and the sufficiency or insuffici- 
ency of the rate charged determined. 

If it is seen that the rate charged has produced 
just sufficient money, or if the surplus or deficit is 
small, the rate will be maintained. If there is any 
considerable difference, it will be increased or de- 
creased accordingly. It is to be remembered always 
that any surplus to the credit of a class remains in 
the class funds, and this is also taken into considera- 
tion when fixing the rates. ; 

All industries in the same class do not necessarily 
nor usually, bear the same rate. The classes are 
subdivided into groups, and even within the group 
the rates are different where this is shown to be 
justified. The experience is kept for the group as 
well as for the class. In fixing the rates, however, 
regard must always be had to the fact that each class 
is an insurance group and that all lines of industry 
in the class must share to some extent the good or 
ill fortune of the class as a whole. The rating for 
each separate line of industry cannot be made to 
depend upon the experience in that particular line 
alone. This is especially the case where the total 
amount of the payrolls in any line of industry is small. 
To charge that line of industry with its own cost 
might place a very excessive burden upon its em- 
ployers for one year while perhaps relieving them 
almost wholly from assessment another year. This 
would destroy the underlying principle of collective 
liability or mutual insurance which is the basis of the 
system. 

Individual distinction between employers even in 
the same line of industry is made according to their 
accident experience by a system of merit rating. 
Where the accident cost exceeds or falls short of the 
amount of assessment by a stated percentage a merit 
rating charge or a merit rating refund, within specified 
limits, is made accordingly. The next application of 
merit rating (for a three-year period) will be con- 
sidered the latter part of the present year 
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TABLE OF RATES FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRIES PER $100 OF PAYROLL 











1923)” 1924 
Class Industry Ad- Pro- 
justed visional 
$ 
1 |Logging, woods operations, river driving, rafting booming, or loading, as a business or in an industry 
in this’classy n:o.s!h. Peace : PRR ROTTS NOS os og bb ahesaud late, 0 RCIA T Ta TONES: 3 RRC ae oe co 2.00 2.00 
PoE Ds Ae elas a I Ry cere nth hoay., » < « «oo lameislinvra beer idnct Sie Weamoatlns ay Ee 1.70 1.75 
SULT CULE MANNE CEULIND cae eee Te ene ee se ores Saocat cee ce Birce tem eee ae ee Te ne ee .50 .60 
Canoes, skifts,or amall bostetmantiattuting 20k 00.......ceataidon mate... Oh. ky... entaek 50 .60 
42 | Planinglormouldinemills.or sasandydoor- factories \.. «. «us os bes.iocte an Ree ce hue at Par che eee L8G) 1.50 
ery CO en Inver TONNE, er oer ere ee cece eee te ee ee ee eee SPN A 2.20 2.40: 
Shaftismkinan oy Meet iene. Arar a2, ... «Ode Salwee: lene pees a 3.50 4.00 
TOM ISU Cll OES SUL OUSIN COS ete t Poms ee acs ea ao oa wNevagalhi 4 a.apes aid tek aA Se RR ER Aaa aL ve 1.80 2.00: 
6 | Quarries: asta: business meCONCIOMIS MING. co fk coe ks os oe tee. Le RL ee aap e ene tt 4.00 4.75: 
VompRolling mills onsteel workspwathrblastdurnace.. ....).....s.5.me:kalsncce .. 2s. eee ee: 1.20 1.50 
Sam! HOMD Ci Skts Leo Nm GE ee RC SPY CS Aas dur ald: eradise: sua +s degu 5 lsaaue emepeud ore © a, a ee a DE CI eto ee 1.50 1.50: 
Os | Structurabstee! iron, or metal; fabrication of)... Uy... 6.s 68's kala ea eS, BES) 125) 1.40: 
ocomotivesmanulactiring, including boiler tnalsing.... .. cwimes «s+ ebncewn . eb eee ee oe pa eG) 2.00: 
10 |Light machinery manufacturing, n.o.s., machine shops, blacksmith shops employing at least four 
workmen, manufacturing of cream separators and the like, sporting goods, firearms, and gas 
AU GROLCC EEC Met RENE CONe Te eer Sites, Me yaar. om «sien Sahe-s ale © haede SoMa ey aan ee .50 10 
UP OW Warionihaven sVitry lo clon arectsh Dit tila 9 is) Ar a renee obimvwiccr tiie abel ine of. .40 .60 
12ee RetrolemEprocucts mm anuraGturine manic a1. 22, ooh... oat eR UR EL teas Mee eee ea off) -90 
Ice business, natural ice, cutting and storing, as a business............. ccc ccc ccc ececcceecceeues 2.00 2.50 
1 Sen LIN eLOR Manisa Clube: OL COLCAIS ena scct cele «vie less sic bie oie’ «ic stl Pe nn 1.00 1.20 
14 |Packing houses or abattoirs employing at least four workers..........000.ccccec ccd sebecucecuneues .60 70. 
15 | Dairy products, manufacturing, employing at least six workers....... 0.0000 cc cece ccececcccecce. .50 70! 
Bakeries, employing at least six workers, biscuit and confectionery manufacturing................. .50 60) 
1Gs|Tanneries-Aohn. coe. Dee ee Se re aaNet eee State ea Nee «5 ales oh Ghee Serr RR Se a Re oe 75 75: 
Boots, shoes, or gloves other than rubber manufacturing (except in immediate connection with a 
MELETSTORS) SNP... SEs ERE os ISTLU SIs «oll lola w ace CRERe RERUN ET Oc ieee gsiemens lette: oute ame #15 15 
17 eaving manufactories, textiles, fabrics, cloth, blankets, canvas, bags, felt, felt hats, hair cloth or 
VAL OOS MIN ANUTACLULID Gt jars yeke cle Ma's, faeces. csssoreye, 6 «:« cece eee eee ts ee ee 50 60 
18 |Clothing, whitewear, shirts, collars, corsets, hats other than felt, caps, furs, robes, or neckties 
manufacturing (except in immediate connection with a retail business)......................0. 05 .10: 
19 ¢ | Printing and publishing, inchidine incidental*job work......2. 2.0.05. 2.2046. OT)... 20 .30 
DOM eA MMS COL CAT LARD | ARNO. Sas PINNM AA EY Tos Bille. devas --tpraps Sean c BVO E erect cider acorns Beene 1.50 1.60 
21 |Road or street making or repairing or culvert or small bridge construction.....................-.. 1-60 1-80 
22, |Electric power or transmission lines, construction of...... 0.0.0. cee cece ec vececeseecedessbletledct 1.25 1.75 
Pome ISULUCHILA SLCC: CLOCLIONOl men np ems er Ae es... aii. cs « vlc pemductine Gon Bde eat tee oe ae ae Renee 2.50 4.00 
Para etiCkewOLk Ol:Stone IMASONTY s WM O:Bactye cece. os utc cu sae Gado Ste Mo Ee ee eens 1.10 1.50 





THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 
1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


HE fluctuations in employment reported 
by employers in different divisions of in- 
dustry on March 1 practically balanced each 
other and caused the index number to stand 
at 90.7 as compared with 90.6 at the begin- 
ning of February. During the corresponding 
period of last year the index was 89.9, in 1922, 
it was 81.9 and in 1921, 88.0. The curve in 
the accompanying chart reflects the steady 
employment situation recently indicated. It 
may also be seen that the curve continues to 
be on a higher level than during the same 
period of the two preceding years. 

According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 5,886 firms em- 
ployed an aggregate working force of 748,537 
persons, which was substantially the same as 
that reported by the same employers at the 
beginning of February. Continued recovery 
was indicated in manufacturing as a whole; 
communication, metallic ore mining, shipping 
and stevedoring, highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance also recorded im- 
provement. On the other hand, the com- 
mencement of seasonal dullness in logging 


caused the first decline in employment that 
has been reported in this division since the 
beginning of August, 1923. Coal-mining 


showed substantial reductions; steam railway. 


transportation, building construction and 
trade also registered considerable curtailment 
of activity. 

Quebec and British Columbia recorded in- 
creased activity, while in the remaining pro- 
vinces employment was in less volume than 
at the beginning of February. In the Mari- 
time District recovery in rolling and forging 
mills was largely offset by curtailment in log- 
ging and in coal-mining. Textile, iron, steel 
and some other factories in Quebec reported 
greater activity; telephones, railway  trans- 
portation, and construction and maintenance 
also afforded increased employment. On the 
other hand, building construction was very 
much less fully employed, logging camps, to- 
bacco factories and breweries were slacker. In 
Ontario iron, steel, non-ferrous metal, lumber, 
rubber and some other manufacturing con- 
cerns recorded larger working forces, which 
were also indicated in metallic ore mines, on 
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telephones and in railway construction. Tex- 
tile works, logging camps, steam railway 
operation and building construction reported 
decidedly less employment than in the pre- 
ceding month. The-only marked changes in 
the Prairie Provinces were the heavy declines 
in coal mining, railway transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance. Considerable im- 
provement was registered in logging in British 
Columbia and increased activity was also in- 
dicated in lumber mills, shipping and steve- 
doring, highway and railway construction and 
maintenance. The index numbers of employ- 
ment by provinces are shown in the following 
table :— 








Rela- | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
tive 1 1 1 


1 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 


District - 





Maritime prov- 





ANCES. eee 8-3 82-4) 83-2] 90-7! 80-7) 90-7 
Quebec........... 27-5 93-5] 92-8) 87-9] 80-6] 88-7 

PP ONtHTIO. J). 50-os 42-7 89-8] 90-0] 90-8] 81-7] 86-2 
Prairie provinces..| 12-8 98-6} 92-1) 88-9} 84-4) 91-0 
British Columbia.| 8-7 97-1) 92-7) 92-0} 85-3) 87-3 
Canada..:):.. 100 90-7; 90-6) 89-9 88-0 





An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that Montreal, Ottawa and Vancouver re- 
corded increased activity, while in Toronto, 
Hamilton and Winnipeg curtailment was indi- 
cated. Reports were tabulated from 722 em- 
ployers in Montreal, employing 100,253 per- 
sons, which was less than one per cent more 
than on February 1. Considerable improve- 
ment was reported in iron, steel and textile 
factories, and telephones also employed a 
slightly larger number of workers. Tobacco 
works, breweries and building construction, on 
the other hand recorded decidedly less ac- 
tivity. The largest declines in Toronto oc- 
curred in textile works and in printing estab- 
lishments. Telephone operation, iron, steel 
and non-ferrous metal product works, however, 
registered increased activity. An aggregate 
payroll of 92,821 persons was reported by the 
816 employers making returns in Toronto; at 
the beginning of February these same firms 
had 93,323 workers in their employ. The most 
pronounced change in Ottawa was an increase 
in employment in pulp and paper mills. The 
tendency, apart from this, was generally un- 
favourable, according to returns from 127 em- 
ployers of labour. Their staffs, at 9,551 per- 
sons, were larger by 88 workers than in the 
preceding month. Iron and steel works in 
Hamilton reported considerable revival, but 
declines in textile and tobacco factories and 
in building construction offset this increase 
and caused a shrinkage of 1.3 per cent in the 
employment afforded by the reporting con- 
cerns. The payrolls of these employers, 202 


in number, aggregated 25,361 persons as com- 
pared with 25,706 in the preceding month. 
The changes in Winnipeg were not pro- 
nounced; the reductions in printing shops and 
building construction, affecting slightly more 
than 50 persons in each case, were the largest. 
Statements were tabulated from 297 employ- 
ers, having 23,923 persons in their employ at 
the beginning of March, as compared with 
24,130 in the month before. Activity in ship- 
ping and stevedoring caused a fairly large 
Increase in employment in Vancouver. The 
working forces of the 228 firms making returns 
totalled 20,505 persons during the period under 
review as compared with 19,920 in the month 
before. The following table shows the index 
numbers of employment in the six cities for 
which separate tabulations are made:— 
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Rela- | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Moar. 
City tive 1 1 1 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1999 
Montrealisieaaie.  6lie 13-4 87-7) 87-1] 85-9] 80-5 
FROPONLO side Sse. Bnet is 12-4 84-5} 84-7] 85-7) 81-9 
Ottawa Meo aerste tine hater 1-3 89-3] 89-7] 92-2 
Hamilton................ 3-4 | 83-0] 84-3] 89-9 
Winnine? cae bin We 3-2 83-8] 84-7] 86-4] 82-6 
Vancouvers. <i petty 3°47 94-2} 91-1] 90-4! 91-1 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


The volume of employment in manufactur-. 
ing as a whole was slightly greater than at the 
beginning of February. Considerable im- 
provement was shown by rolling and forging 
mills, in automobile, structural iron, agricul- 
tural implement, heating appliance, sheet 
metal, lumber, lead, tin, zinc and copper 
works. Sugar refineries, confectionery and 


rubber factories registered slight expan-- 
sion. Musical instrument, textile, tobacco, : 
brewing and electric current plants, on 
the other hand, were slacker. Accord- 
ing to reports from 3,831 manufactur-. 
ers, the number of persons employed 
in their factories was 425,376 as com- 


pared with 421,437 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. The difference represented an increase 
of about 1 per cent, which was considerably 
less than the expansion recorded at the be« 
ginning of March, 1923. The index number 
then, moreover, was slightly higher than at 
the present time, although employment in. 
these industries continued to be better than at 
the same period of 1922 and 1921. 

Lumsrr aND Propucts—A further though. 
smaller increase-in employment was reported 
in the lumber industry at the beginning of~ 
March, when 844 persons were added to the 
working forces of the 703 reporting firms. - 
Their payrolls stood at 41,197 as compared with 
40,353 in the preceding month. This increase - 
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of 2.1 per cent was fairly evenly divided 
among sawmills, furniture and vehicle fac- 
tories. While all provinces shared to some ex- 
tent in the improvement, the gains in Ontario 
and British Columbia were much the largest. 
A very slightly greater increase had been in- 
dicated ‘during the same period of last year, 
when the index number stood somewhat 
higher, 


Musica, INstRUMENTS.—Factories turning 
out musical instruments in Ontario were less 
fully engaged than in the preceding month, 
and also than during the corresponding month 
of 1928. According to returns from 37 firms, 
they employed 2,519 persons as compared 
with 2,695 on February 1. The difference 
represented a decline of 6.5 per cent. 


PLrant Propucts—Episitze.—Sugar refineries 
and confectionery works were busier than at 
the beginning of February, while canneries 
and bakeries afforded rather less employment. 
Improvement was recorded in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec, while elsewhere the 
tendency was slightly unfavourable. 
ments were reeeived from 305 manufacturers 
with an aggregate payroll of 24,564 persons, 
or 1 per cent more than in the previous 
month. Additions to staff on a much larger 
scale had been indicated on March 1, 1923, 
but employment then was in practically the 
same volume as during the month being sur- 
veyed. 


pulp and paper mills increased by over one 
per cent, but the improvement was largely 
offset by declines in printing and publishing 
shops. A combined working force of 51,097 
persons was reported by the 460 firms making 
returns, who had employed 51,047 workers on 
February 1. Firms in Ontario and. British 
Columbia recorded moderate gains, while 
elsewhere the general tendency was downward. 
Considerable additions to staffs had been in- 
dicated during the corresponding period of 
last year, but the index number then was 
lower than at the present time. 


Russer Propucts.—Rubber footwear plants 
in Quebec employed a smaller number of per- 
sons, partly owing to the closing of a large 
factory. In Ontario, however, increased ac- 
tivity was indicated in footwear and tire 
works. The number of persons employed by 
the 31 reporting firms was 10,561 as against 
10,402 at the beginning of February. This in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent was very much smaller 
than that reported on March 1, 1923, when 
employment had been in greater volume. 

Textite Propucts.—There was a decline of 
.3 per cent in the employment afforded in the 
textile division, largely on account of curtail- 


State- 


ment in garment, personal furnishing and cot- 
ton factories. The production of lace, em- 
broidery and narrow fabrics, however, showed 
an increase. Reports were tabulated from 578 
textile manufacturers, employing 68,763 per- 
sons as compared with 68,952 at the beginning 
of February. There was a pronounced in- 
crease in employment in this division in Que- 
bec, but in the Maritime Provinces and On- 
tario contractions were recorded. Consider- 
able improvement had been indicated during 
the corresponding period of last year, when 
employment in textiles was in greater volume. 

Tosacco, DistinLep AND Mar Liquors.— 
Contractions in employment were indicated 
in tobacco works and breweries, chiefly in 
Quebec and Ontario, 660 persons or 5.7 per 
cent of the payroll having been released by 
the 99 concerns making returns throughout 
Canada. They employed 10,987 persons as 
compared with 11,647 on February 1. De- 
clines on a much smaller scale had been in- 
dicated on March 1, 1923, but the level of 
employment then was lower than at the 
present time. 

ELECTRIC CuRRENT.—Plants producing elec- 
tric current in Quebec and British Columbia 
were not so busy as in the preceding month. 
A total payroll of 10,789 persons was indi- 
cated by the 88 reporting plants, which had 
employed 10,894 workers on February 1. A 


_ decline of practically the same size had been 
PuLp AND Paper Propucts—Employment in 


shown during the same period of last year, 
but the index number then was not as high as 
at the present time. 


Tron AND Sree, Propucrs—Rolling and 
forging mills, automobile, agriculture im- 
plement, steel shipbuilding, heating appliance, 
structural iron and steel and sheet metal 
works were decidedly more fully employed 
than in the last report. The greatest im- 
provement occurred in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Quebec and Ontario. During the cor- 
responding period of last year the index num- 
ber of employment had been somewhat 
higher, the increase recorded then exceeding» 
that reported’on March 1, 1924. Reports were 
compiled from 645 manufacturers, employing 
124,747 persons as compared with 121,261 in 
the preceding month. The difference rep- 
resented an increase of 2.9 per cent. 

Non-rerrous Merat Propucrs—Lead, tin, 
zinc and copper plants-in Quebec and On- 
tario reported larger payrolls than in the pre- 
ceding month. There was an increase of 475 
persons or 4.2 per cent in the payrolls of the 
110 manufacturers of non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts making returns, whose staffs aggregated 
11,721 persons on March 1. This increase is 
somewhat larger than that recorded at the 
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beginning of March, 1923, when conditions 
were not so good. 

Minera Propucrs.—Factories producing 
mineral products, petroleum, baking powder, 
etc., were slightly less fully engaged than in 
the preceding month. The declines were re- 
corded largely in Ontario. Reports were re- 
ceived from 72 manufacturers of mineral pro- 
ducts, employing 8,931 persons, as compared 
with 9,070 on February 1. There was, there- 
fore, a decline of 1.5 per cent. The situation 
continued to be more favourable than dur- 
ing the same period of last year, although 
additions to staff had been indicated at that 
time. 

Logging 

For the first time since the end of last July, 
the trend of employment in logging was 
downward. This movement repeats that indi- 
cated at the beginning of March, 1923; the 
decline then, however, was somewhat larger 
and the index number stood about two points 
lower than during the period under review. 
All provinces except British Columbia shared 
in the contractions indicated on March 1, 
1924. In that district substantial improve- 
ment was recorded. The number of persons 
employed by the 226 logging concerns making 
returns was 34,926 as compared with 36,611 in 
the last report. This was a decline of 4.6 per 
cent. 

Mining 

Coan Minina—The Maritime and Prairie 
coal fields reported considerable curtailment 
of operations at the beginning of March, when 
2,231 persons were released from the staffs of 
the 94 operators making returns throughout 
the Dominion. As their working forces com- 
prised 27,880 persons during the month under 
review as compared with 30,111 on February 1, 
there was a decrease of 7.4 per cent. Con- 
tractions, though on a somewhat smaller scale, 
had been registered at the beginning of March, 
1923, but employment then was on a much 
lower level than at the present time. 


Meratitic Ores.—The production of silver, 
gold, nickel and copper provided work for a 
larger number of workers than in the preced- 
ing month. The 49 mines making returns in- 
creased their personnel from 12,856 persons 
on February 1 to 13,085 at the beginning of 
March. Firms in Ontario reported the bulk 
of this increase of 1.8 per cent, but improve- 
ment was also indicated in British Columbia. 
Additions to staff had been recorded at the 
beginning of March of last year, when em- 
ployment was in much smaller volume. 


Communication 
Increased activity was indicated 
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in. the 


communication division as a whole, the im- 
provement being recorded chiefly on tele- 
phones in Quebec and Ontario. One hundred 
and seventy-one concerns in the communica- 
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& _|Feb.1,|/Jan.1,/Feb.1,|Feb.1, 
Industry % 2'°s| 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
ass 
Manufacturing........... 56-8) 86-0) 84-9] 87-5] 78-1 
Animal products—edible 1-7} 80-7} 81-1] 78-21) 76-8 
Fur and products........ 0-1) 89-7) 92-7] 80-0] 90-6 
Leather and products.... 2-4] 81-0) 80-5) 84-0] 83.7 
Lumber and products.... 5:5] 82-1) 79-7]. 85-8! 70-8 
Rough and _ dressed 
humrber Leia. MUM, 3:2] 87-1) 85-5} 89-4! 69-0: 

Lumber products...... 2°3| 75-8) 72-5) 81-1] 73-0 
Musical instruments..... 0:3) 58-8] 63-9] 75-91 66-1 
Plant sroducts—edible. . 3:3} 88-6) 87-4} 88-8] 85-2 
Pulp and paper products. 6-8] 100-3] 99-7! 97-7] 88-9 

Pulp and paper........ 3°3} 105-1} 103-1) 99-0] 85-8 

Paper products........ 0-8} 89-5} 88-8} 90-6] 84-7 

Printing and publishing} 2-7} 98-3} 99-4! 98-5} 94-9 
Rubber products........ 1-4) 73-9} 71-6} 82-21 792-7 
Textile products......... 9-2} 86-4! 86-6} 92-0] 88-5 

Thread, yarn and cloth 3-2] 94-1] 94-6} 104-7] 98.7 

Hosiery and knit goods} 1-:7| 90-8] 90-3] 96-4] 87-2 

Garments and personal 

furnishings! 62 yh. 3-1} 75-0) 75-7) 79-0} 80-4 

Or liare men Rn Uae 1-2} 96-1] 95-4} 94-2] 90-4 
Tobacco, distilled and 

VA VAMOTS Jue eh i 1-5) 95-7] 100-3} 90-8] 95-3 
Wood distillates and ex- 

PENAIGOS ey ae 0-1) 115-3] 113-2] 93-1] 84.4 
Chemical and allied pro- 

AME TSE Ss, Peete ty SA. 0-9} 85-4) 85-0} 89-5) °85-0 
Clay, glass and Stone pro- 

RUNES Ur reuse neutrals 1-1] 80-6] 81-5] .81-7| 74-7 
Electric current.......... 1-4} 115-9} 116-9] 109-9} 106.7 
Electrical apparatus..... 1-2} 112-0} 112-0} 96-9] 72-2 
Tron and steel products..| 16-7} 80-8] 78-5} 82-5] 68-5 

Crude, rolled and for- 

ged products. . 1-9} 70-6] 62-0) 73-2! 50-7 
Machinery (other “than 

vehsoles sn. toons 1-2) 73-8) 73-9] 72-1] 60-4 
Agricultural implements. 0-9) 61-5) 59-3! 59-7) 53-3 
Mand vehicles! Pay yin 8-0} 99-3} 98-4) 102-3] 90-4 
Steel shipbuilding and 

MEMES Nekte we i uate 0-5} 34-4) 33-3) 30-2) 21-5 
Heating appliances a ie 0O-7| 83-1) 77-5] 86-5] 80-0 

Iron and steel fabrica- 

GION IOUS ean eee 0-3] 92-2) 82-3] 86-8! 68-2 

Foundry and machine 

shop products........ 0-6) 74-2) 76-6] 83-6! 65-6 

OGher sy: ewe. Mera 2-1} 73-9} 73-3! 76-4! 61-1 

Non-ferrous metal pro- 

CORTE 1a CRS ae 1-5] 85-2] 81-7] 88-0] 62-5 
Mineral products......... 1-2} 96-0} 92-9} 92-4) 85-0 
Miscellaneous............ 0-5} 88-0} 88-3} 89-5) 86-5 

ROBCEE eo a olig a3 5 4-7) 99-8) 97-0} 88-8) 54-8 
NTR TR TTR Te he Seed 6-2) 99-7) 104-0} 98-6] 90-3 
OORT AT TL CRM Le Oh man 3:7] 89-2} 96-6] 99-1] 94-5 
Metallic ores.i..! 0... hous 1-8) 144-7) 142-1] 107-2] 88.2 
Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal)...... 0-7} 86-8) 85-4} 82-9] 71-0 
Communication.......... 2-9} 105-4) 104-0) 97-4] 97-5 
Meleerapns. thon see cee oe 0-6} 98-9} 100-4) 938-3) 87-5 
Melemhonesn nea teen =e 2-3) 107-2} 105-0} 98-5) 100-1 
Transportation........... 13-9) 163-1) 103-7) 99-8) 97-4 
Street railways and car- 

TSU COPIES (ilige nea ha Jt he Macrae the 2-5) 111-1] 111-6} 109-5! 109-2 
Steam railways.......... 10-1) 97-8} 99-3) 94-5} 90-1 
Shipping and stevedoring| 1-3] 141-9) 133-6] 136-7] 155-3 

Construction and main- 
emance............... 6-4) 93-1) 94-2) 83-8) 83-7 
Buildin eed eaten 2-1] 80-6] 89-6] 63-8! 59-0 
Michwayt vines de seen. 0-4} 406-3] 405-4] 612-2) 388-4 
TEU ALINEL Vie soda ama tee rert ain 3-9} 92-9} 89-7] 91-6] 87-3 
Services! oo. ee 1-7} 106-2} 106-3! 93-4] 93-0 
Hotel and restaurant. . 0-9] 111-8} 110-2} 90-8} 92-5 
Professional... 666... 0-2} 108-3} 114-5} 100-4) 87-2 

Personal (chiefly laun- 
Aries) ene Rees aster 0-6; 99-0} 98-7} 94-9] 94-0 
EEACG,. eration enekaacrs 7-4) 91-2) 91-2) 88-9) 88-2 
Repairers ve ths ves 4-7) 89-5] 89-6] 86-8] 85-6 
Wholesales vost: sehita es 2-7] 94-1] 94-0] 92-8) 92-7 
Allindustries............. 100- | 90-7) 90-6) 89-9) 81-9 
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tion group registered an aggregate payroll of 
21,729 persons as compared with 21,411 in the 
last report. This increase of 1.5 per cent 
exceeded that recorded on March 1, 1928; 
employment then was on a considerably lower 
level during the month being surveyed. 


| Transportation 

Steam Ratwways.—The downward move- 
ment in employment on steam railways that 
began during December continued, though 
with abated force, at the beginning of March, 
when 1,248 persons were released by the 105 
concerns and divisional superintendents mak- 
ing returns. They employed 75,837 persons as 
compared with 77,085 on February 1. Some- 
what smaller declines had been recorded dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year, the 
index number stood rather lower than during 
the month under review. 

SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING.—Substantial im- 
provement was indicated in shipping and 
stevedoring in British Columbia, while else- 
where little change was shown. Returns were 
compiled from 50 firms, employing 9,905 per- 
sons or 6.3 per cent more than in the preced- 
ing month. Contractions had been reported 
at the beginning of March, 1923; and the in- 
dex number then was lower. 

Construction and Maintenance 

BuiwpiIna Construction.—Further  reduc- 
tions in employment, affecting 1,751 persons 
or 10 per cent of the payroll, were reported 
by. building contractors on March 1. Less 
extensive losses had been indicated on the 
same date of last year, but the situation then 
was not so favourable as at the present time. 
According to returns from 301 contractors, 
their staffs declined from 17,263 persons on 
February 1 to 15,512 on March 1. Firms in 
Quebec reported the bulk of this decline, but 
there was also a falling off in employment in 
Ontario. 

Highway Construction.—Employment on 
public highways in British Columbia was 
more active than in the preceding month, 
while in the remaining provinces conditions 


remained practically unchanged. Statements 
were received from 65 concerns, employing 
3,206 persons as compared with 2,973 in the 
last report. At the beginning of March, 1923, 
a large number of men had been released from 
employment in this division. ; 

Ratnpway CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 
—Further improvement was registered by the 
construction and maintenance departments of 
the railways, 952 persons having been added 
to these staffs since the beginning of Febru- 
ary. As the 27 concerns and divisional super- 
intendents making returns employed 29,160 
persons, as compared with 28,208 on Febru- 
ary 1, this was an increase of 3.4 per cent. 
The majority of the additionally employed 
men were reported in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, while in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces there was a fair sized decline. Addi- 
tions to staffs on a very much smaller scale 
had been indicated on March 1, 1923, and the 
level of employment then was slightly slower 
than at the present time. 


Trade 


Both wholesale and retail traders reported 
some curtailment of personnel at the begin- 
ning of March. Slight fluctuations were re- 
corded in different districts, the largest de- 
clines occurring in the Prairie Provinces. An 
aggregate sales force of 55,147 persons was 
indicated by the 611 establishments making 
returns, who had employed 55,345 in the pre- 
ceding month. This reduction was very much 
less extensive than that recorded during the 
corresponding period of last year, when em- 
ployment was in smaller volume. 


The table on page 319 gives the index num- 
bers of employment by industries as on 
March and February 1, 1924, and March 1; 
1923 and 1922. The ae ean’ as usual, 
shows the proportion of eniplovare in each 
industrial group in relation to the total num- 
ber of workers reported in all groups for the 
month under review. (Number of workers 
employed in January, 1920, equals 100). 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1924 


G Nae offices of the Employment Service of 

Canada reported an increased volume of 
business during the month of February, 1924, as 
compared with the preceding month and with 
the corresponding period of last year. The 
accompanying chart, which presents the returns 
from the offices on the basis of daily aver- 
ages over half month periods, shows a further 
marked expansion in applications, vacancies 
and placements, during the first half of the 
month, the curves rising to a level higher than 
at any time during the spring of 1922 and 
1923. However, this level was fairly well 
maintained throughout the latter part of the 
month. The increased activity was due 
largely to the casual and temporary work 
available after the heavy snow storms in 
Eastern Canada. While this enlargement in 
business is most noticeable in the casual de- 
partments, it is evident from the accompany- 
ing table that placements in work of a more 
permanent nature were _ slightly more 
numerous in all the provinces than in the 
preceding year. A summary of the reports 
from the offices shows that the average num- 
ber of applications reported during the first 
half of February was 2,058 daily as compared 
with 1,544 daily during the preceding period 
and with 1,484 daily during the same period of 
1923. Applications during the latter half of 
the month averaged 1,980 daily as compared 
with 1,588 daily during the same period a 
year ago. The average number of vacancies 
reported daily to the offices during February 
was 1,657 during the first half and 1,623 during 
the latter half of the month as compared with 
1,288 and 1,290 daily during the same periods 
in February 19238. During the latter half of 
January of this year vacancies averaged 1,209. 
Placements effected during the first half of 
February averaged 1,592 daily as compared 
with 1,040 daily during the preceding period 
and with 1,156 during the corresponding period 
a year ago. During the latter half of the 
month placements averaged 1,521 daily in con- 
trast with 1,186 daily during the same period 
in 1923. The average number of placements 
in regular employment was 555 and 503 daily 
during the first and second half of the month 
respectively, while those in casual work aver- 
aged 1,037 and 1,018 daily. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

During February, 1924, the offices made 40,- 
389 references to employment and effected a 
total of 38,947 placements. Of these the 
placements in regular employment numbered 
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Year Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
LOZ ee SERN ee eG 366,547 79,265 445 ,812 
LQ QU Rees ip renrk at 280,518 75 , 238 355,756 
TO 2D ERIE: MAIR NEN So 297 ,827 95 , 695 393 ,522 
LOD a we nth eos ee 347,165 115 ,387 462,552 
1924 (2 months)....... 28,486 40,329 68,815 





13,249, of which 10,641 were of men and 2,608 
of women, while the placements in casual 
work totalled 25,698. Applicants registered for 
work numbered 49,915, of whom 41,669 were 
men and 8,246 were women, while the vacan- 
cies reported by employers were 34,437 for 
men and 6,579 for women, 2 total of 41,016. 

Placements in regular employment by prov- 
inces were as follows: Nova Scotia 352 men, 
65 women; New Brunswick 161 men, 74 
women; Quebec 372 men, 404 women; Ontario 
5,031 men, 909 women; Manitoba 978 men, 
358 women; Saskatchewan 1,058 men, 291 
women; Alberta 1,167 men, 302 women; Brit- 
ish Columbia 1,022 men, 205 women, 


MaritiMe Provinces 


The seasonal slackness was maintained 
throughout the month. Construction work 
showed a slight improvement, while a decline 
was reported in employment in other indus- 
tries. At Halifax, Chatham and Moncton, 
some building mechanics were placed at work 
on repairs and on municipal relief works. 
Owing to the continued mild weather the 
usual number of casual jobs on street clean- 
ing, etc. was not available. Calls were re- 
ceived from operators in the logging districts 
for choppers, pulp wood cutters, Sawyers and 
teamsters. At St. John and Moncton saw mill 
workers were in demand, while at Chatham, 
N.B. ice cutting and hauling employed a few 
workers. The mining industry was quiet with 
a few vacancies for experienced coal miners in 
Moncton, which were filled with difficulty. 


QUEBEC 


Contractions were shown in the building 
and construction groups, the vacancies reported 
being for carpenters, plasterers and inside 
workers. The heavy snow storms throughout 
the province gave employment to numbers 
of men on railway lines and in the municipaii- 
ties. A seasonal lull was uoted in the logging 
group, the camps being fully supplied with 
workers. Little demand was anticipated until 
the calls for river men later in the season. 
Manufacturing industries were very quiet with 
an improvement anticipated for the month 
of March. 
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ONTARIO 


With seeding operations to be considered, 
farmers in Ontario were sending to the offires 
calls for experienced workers, a sufficient sup- 
ply being registered. The offices in the Nia- 
gara Peninsula and near Toronto showed the 
largest expansions in this group. The peak 
of unemployment seems to have been reached 
during the month, the “out of work” being 
provided with temporary employment on city 
relief works. After the unusually heavy storms 
during the month large numbers of men were 
required for snow clearing by municipalities, 
railway companies and householders, and for 
a few days the registered unemployed at the 
offices was at a minimum for this season of 
the year. Very few permanent positions were 
offered for building and construction trades- 
men, although the superintendents were 
unanimous in reporting brighter prospects for 
this group in the spring. At Chatham and 
Fort William a few vacancies were filled for 
railway section gangs and steel track layers. 
At some of the northern offices the bulk of 
the employment afforded was in the logging 
group, North Bay, Port Arthur, Fort William 
and Timmins, reporting an active call for ex- 


perienced hook,men, teamsters, tie makers and’ 


cord wood cutters. The ice harvest was near- 
ing completion and at Chatham, North Bay 
and Sarnia, workers were required for hauling 
and cutting. The temporary depression of 
the winter period in the manufacturing in- 
dustries seemed to have reached its maximum 
during the early part of the month and latterly 
an expansion in business, especially in steel, 
rubber and textile industries was reported. 
At Chatham many workers were taken on for 
the sugar factories. 


MANITOBA 

A normal seasonal slackness was shown in 
this province with a slight betterment in em- 
ployment from the preceding month <A 
steadily increasing demand for farm workers 
was satisfied without difficulty from Winni- 
peg, Portage la Prairie and Brandon. ‘This 
group together with the logging group fermed 
the main sources of employment throughout 
the month. Calls for general bushmen, tie 
makers and cord wood cutters for the camps in 
Ontario and in Manitoba were received and 
filled from Winnipeg. Employment other than 
casual was not available in the construction 
groups and from Winnipeg and Brandon was 
reported a declining demand for casual 
labourers. Civic relief measures continued to 
provide many with work. The placement of 
women as housekeepers and domestics for 
rural districts increased considerably, while a 
steady demand for urban workers was re- 
ported. 





SASKATCHEWAN 

An anticipated increase in the demand for 
agricultural workers was reported at most of 
the Saskatchewan offices, and experienced ap- 
plicants were available in the majority of dis- 
tricts. A difficulty was felt in filling the calls 
for couples for farms, the restriction on these 
orders being “no children’. Slackness was 
shown in activities in the construction group. 
In the logging industry numbers of orders re- 
mained unfilled, as owing to the lateness of the 
season few workers were willing to go ta the 
woods. A number of men were transferred 
from Prince Albert, Regina end Saskatocn to 
camps in British Columbia. 


ALBERTA 


The demand in the agricultural group 
showed little change, a steady call for farin 
workers being received at the offices. Some 
relief measures were in progress employing a 
number of building labourers near Calgary, 
Edmonton and Medicine Hat. A few section 
labourers and trackmen were placed at Calgary 
and the other offices. A brisk demand for 
the spring was anticipated. A continued call 
for loggers was shown with a decline in place- 
ments within the province, though a number 
of bush men were placed in camps in British 
Columbia. The mining industry was quiet, 
a few pick miners being required near Drum- 
heller and Lethbridge. 


British CoLUMBIA 


A slight improvement in employment 
toward the latter part of the month was re- 
ported, due to the opening up of some con- 
struction, building and irrigation work. The 
number of vacancies available was not large, 
however, and at many of the offices a large 
number of unemployed were registered. A 
slight though persistent demand for tie makers 
was met with difficulty at Revelstoke, Ver- 
non, Prince George and Vancouver. Only a 
few vacancies were listed in the mining group, 
the calls being registered at Vancouver, Cran- 
brook and Prince Rupert. Quietness prevailed 
along shore. The women’s section reported a 
steady and normal demand for permanent 
household workers, with a decrease in the num- 
ber of calls for charwomen and casuals. 


The Movement of Labour 


During February, 1924, the offices of the 
Employment Service made 13,249 placements 
in regular employment, of which 7,581 were 
of persons for whom the employment found 
was outside the immediate locality of the 
offices at which they were registered. Of the 
latter 1,724 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 98} going 
to points within the same province as the de- 
spatching office and 793 to other provinces 
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Quebec offices issued 63 certificates during 
the month, 29 of which were given to bush- 
men going from Hull and Montreal to points 
near North Bay, Pembroke and Sault Ste. 
Marie. From the office at Quebec one domes- 
tic was transferred to employment within the 
zone and from Montreal 33 bushmen were sent 
to the lumber camps in Quebec. Transporta- 
tion vouchers granted by Ontario offices 
numbered 430. Of these 380 were bushmen, 4 
were miners, 386 construction labourers, 2 
m.oulders, 2 carpenters and the’ remainder 


domestic workers going to various points in 


the province. In Manitoba 421 persons benc- 
fited by the reduced rate, 98 going to poimts 
within the province and 323 to other provinces. 
More than 70 of the provincial transfers were 
of farm hands, 8 were housekeepers and gen- 
erals for rural districts, 3 were waitresses, 7 
were bushmen; and one sawyer, one teamster 
and one cook were transferred. From Winni- 
reg to points in Saskatchewan 13 farmers and 
9 farm housekeepers were transferred to 
various points, one coal miner to Estevan, one 
hotel housekeeper to Regma and one stock 
tender to Prince Albert. To Edmonton the 
office at Winnipeg transferred one farm hand 
and to Cranbrook, B.C. one bushman was sent 
from Brandon. The transiers to Ontario to- 
talled 291, including bushman, loggers, black- 
smiths, machinists, sawyers and a few station 
workers going to points near Timmins and 
Port Arthur. Certificates issued by the Saskat- 


chewan offices numbered 500, of which 411 were 
bushmen transferred to Cranbrook, Revelstoke 
and Prince George, B.C. Of the 89 provincial 
transfers 64 were of bushmen, 12 were farm 
hands, 8 women domestics, one teamster, one 
porter, one bridge labourer and one teacher 
and a cook. Of the 204 persons despatched 
to employment at a distance from the AI- 
berta office 17 were bushmen going from Cal- 
gary to Cranbrook, B.C.; 10 were farm hands 
going from Edmonton and Calgary to Sas- 
katoon. More than 100 were of bushmen go- 
ing to lumber camps near North Bay and 
Edmonton, 48 were farm hands, 2 were miners 
going to Edmonton and one from Calgary to 
Lethbridge, the remainder included teamsters, 
dairy men, blacksmiths and mill labourers go- 
ing to points in the Edmonton zone. From 
the Vancouver office were transferred one 
diamond driller to Calgary, one farm hand to 
Edmonton and one farm helper to Moose 
Jaw. The provincial transfers numbered 103, 
of which 60 were of bushmen, tiemakers and 
sawyers going to the camps near Prince George 
and Prince Rupert, 25 were miners and ma- 
chine runners, the remainder being of labourers 
and unskilled workers. 

Of the 1,724 persons benefiting by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced rate 965 were car- 
ried by the Canadian National Railways, 743 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 12 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 4 hv the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


VACANCIES _ 


APPLICATIONS 


PLACEMENTS 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1924 








VAcANCIES APPLICANTS place- 
—— ee ————— ments 
OFFICES Reported | Unfilled | Registered| Referred Placed Unplaced same 
during | atendof| during to Sr ef iene Of |. Spemod 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1923 
SO UAC, | AE Arie ai, Sard eee eee SRST ae 
Nova Scotha: occa) Wr ae te re ae 876 188 866 851 417 338 783 355 
PT alata: CUO Soe iia aston UH Gh 403 37 440 384 125 256 415 124 
New Glasgow. 21h a Bo, 220 141 182. | 189 136 Py 201 96 
SYADGY Ss. hed au crams NG oe eed ne ts tas 253 10 244 278 ° 156 20 18 167 135 
New Brunswick..................... 639 45 728 590 235 344 496 $25 
Chathana ie ito ce funn aah 17 0 91 78 43 35 100 34 
Monetong nhac ce Gad eat 262 34 316 229 75 143 141 121 
St Jone Moxa) An he Maen n KG 290 11 321 283 117 166 255 170 
Quebec a a eM a 889 125 2,522 966 746 60 1,112 662 
Ue AT PU IC les Rr WN CIN CN 30 0 171 67 66 0 2 "(4 
Montreal sit cra LcmmiNruninye nym 653 57 1, 840 618 547 36 805 396 
Que bec Gil. Gai cn ean GAARA IL DY, 40 25 228 70 2e 8 150 69 
Blier brooke whee soe en 67 22 126 103 85 15 13 70 
Three WAvere cea ee ean ree 21 1 108 55 2 55 
On CATO ON RIE EN OTE 28,300 2,483 30,991 27,225 6,440 20, 165 10,155 5,554 
Belleville 60 1 159 8 53 
Brantford 156 14 180 142 55 87 64 61 
Chatham 316 i Le 204 301 221 80 140 288 
Cobalt... 244 11 252 240 228 1 11 180 
Fort William 336 31 361 341 245 12 59 339 
Si POUT AD CMG NS i Se Se 134 19 186 116 41 68 73 100 
Pramiltan eng. epee gs 5 fel.) 981 104 1,192 948 259 635 2,289 869 
LRAT PASS) Sache adie Mal ebain 8 Nees mg 495 BY 398 476 69 406 63 53 
Tiebener enema, Sher erkeeny 230 15 377 226 93 131 187 117 
POA OTe aT 787 59 923 773 aD 219 3837 125 
Nigeatae Pan tee ee Se ee Zoo 29 249 243 94 141 143 129 
Nonth-Ba you peace we ae 249 16 258 239 189 50 20 232 
OLE ES Sane OO A aE 170 18 245 144 84 60 132 as 
OUIAWE ere te. ema enen prune TO, 121 644 750 640 41 631 304 
eMIBrOke sh OM Hy crea: Une ty yl 211 185 171 160 159 1 56 
PELE DOLD. atc ig PAN MM cbt OAR 138 mat 128 151 59 56 126 102 
PORE UAT LRT 1) i! Mey OMA Arey 986 862 524 524 bikes 11 603 
BteCathariness)). tary, Ha ieee 308 6 336 308 201 107 307 99 
Ge RHGHGSO NOLO. Liort seus unas 182 21 149 171 59 112 65 98 
eta ht: SON MRL UAL iA RAGA Rd tes 12 4 116 121 92 29 102 73 
BO. Maria jh) heb eit). pe ele 222 259 362 257 198 35 58 88 
ASHTS 1 6) ¢ a RII aE IC rary Pe vi ea 644 57 428 410 4099 1 9 285 
PLETE ETIAS . 6) 0" NU MRA NN 824 77 249 221 219 28 242 
TPOTOnEG iiss! te ai ie ST Dele trian 19,514 315 22,435 19,443 1,451 17,717 4,624 1,180 
RVING ROP RNA Th ge. Minin tao 37 1955 471 361 239 122 604 805 
Blanitoba yn wed ae eee | aM 2,476 319 3,655 2,762 1,336 1,204 1,516 1,347 
PAGCOR CR LER ey lo aunt unin 128 8 157 15, 106 40 115 
Dacian See homie by ce nike EN ok 108 123 84 68 49 22 103 36 
Portaceita Prarie ces: rere mn 215 13 206 204 126 ta 20 136 
Winnipoe suey Wey SG no yi i 2,025 175 3,208 2,375 1,062 1,102 13358 1,060 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,554 521 1,910 1,747 1,349 339 332 1,075 
deste Vian ete we tani «ul ln Ca 38 8 62 Se 26 11 27 40 
Moase dawevery nails. mney Wee 355 99 426 400 263 80 280 261 
North Battlatord i600 i he 60 57 51 51 34 15 3 29 
erince Albergarc ech. | too ase 178 124 98 84 63 21 20 63° 
BUGIS) olsen te amin LALA 428 57 537 491 416 75 242 305 
Saskatoon Mavens. Lm wn mnheme © lean mg 805 103 549 522 445 77 114 265 
Switt) Current..Ge pre ee) ane iene 49 22 46 35 29 6 26 41 
Wee oun sia in en Wate ty a AG, 87 18 81 70 36 34. 14 41 
MOTISLON meio. Wann wi. tae 54 33 60 57 37 20 6 30 
SN ike Wap SURI 3 ROG aan NO MER 1,882 103 2,472 1,892 1,469 356 646 1,045 
Calgarya ever iin. aon 394 39 818 452 332 qd 274 265 
rumor he ler Nene a tkrae i WO (ti) 98 0 188 6 49 20 45 28 
PUGHAOREON OE Miter nie hae hen ws! tee 1,105 63 1,121 1,092 861 173 161 620 
Detinericdze oh Rae Ran Ta bie 163 0 195 158 119 39 96 60 
Medicine Witaghit (os. a0 Wie ys se ee 122 1 150 121 108 13 7 (eC 
British Columbia.................... 4,410 358 6,771 4,356 1,227 25892 2,815 1,585 
CORanbroOK Mung tc Pana et a te ie 202 66 © 34 3 3 0 33 ol? 
Uamilaons tire salam ihe Bie an! 120 31 240 156 72 ey 78 42 
POMACLOL Sh han bet eed bet, hele Oe 40 4 62 46 ye 19 42 Ay 
VANEAU OU ei aa. NUE aIAY LL uUfi tN esol nea 40 5 30 11 5 6 46 
UNG sone tr Meh iae taken Cee) Bil ae 68 0 70 68 66 1 20 113 
New Westminster................... 79 5 183 72 43 29 108 63 
Prince George Les eu 113 14 104 104 104 0 0 127 
Prince Ruupertasiya: nie hs be eles 139 1 181 136 64 72 63 71 
Revelstoke: joy sie cer Litem Ae 10 81 23 17 15 2 54 . 60 
Mancouvoriten coat): eimai | 8, 234 118 Oral 3,320 595 2,628 1, 988 672 
AVY TOTS ARM Mie Tele rnli itetines UU ire ich 48 18 27 43 33 9 34 7 
Victoria oe) gies. Ce me nae 317 15 506 349 178 111 349 112 
AM Offlees 3. oA eh Ae gee 41,016 4,142 49,915 40,389 13, 249 25,698 18, 255 12, 013° 





* 65 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING FEBRUARY, 1924 


CCORDING. to reports from 56 cities 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the value of building permits is- 
sued declined from $4,021,088 in January to 
$3,657,525 in February, 1924. In February, 
1923, these cities had authorized building to 
the value of $5,599,821. There were, there- 
fore, reductions of $363,563 or 9 per cent 
during February as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and of $1,942,296 or 35 per 
cent as compared with February of last year. 
Thirty-six cities furnishcd detailed state- 
ments showing that they had issued approx- 


Nova Scotia, with a gain of $151,063 or 465 
per cent, registered the most pronounced pro- 
portional increase. In New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, Ontario and Manitoba there were de- 
clines in the value of building authorized in 
this comparison. The twenty-six Ontario 
cities reporting showed the most extensive 
actual decrease, of $828,779 or 32.8 per cent. 
The percentage reduction of 84.1 per cent in 
New Brunswick, however, was the greatest 
proportional loss. 

A comparison between the figures for Feb- 
ruary, 1924, and those for the same month of 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN FIFTY-SIX CITIES DURING FEBRUARY, 1924 








} i Feb, Jan. Feb. 
City ‘{ 1924 1924 1923 
$ g _ § 

P.E.I.—Charlottetown...... Nil ep Nil) > 
Nova Scotia................ , 183,545 | | 32,482 8,315 
MELA LTAX Re Chie ok here peloe eas 5 183,410 | $ 16,332 | & 3,800 

New Glasgow............ Nil 50 ~ Nil 
SS ney senators ihiaect. rors 135 16,100 2 4,515 
New Brunswick........... 7,936 49,986 - 5,800 

Fredericton.............. Nil Nil Nil 
SMonctonii.ic8 «zee: 7,286 4,086} “= 800 
MOU COMM srertcitin hela seuceks 650 45,900 5,000 
AICCCR ee aL gan aeons 785,969 | 901,045 494,065 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve 671,985 724,780 323,485 
“Quebec ively la lascas 45,215 174,365 149,480 

Shawinigan Falls.........] 3 Nil MENal Nil 
esSherbrooke. awh s< ae seer 2F 5,000] | Nil 8, 000 
“Three Rivers é ¢ 6, 250 
*Westmount 0 Ni 6,900 
Ontario ee ok uae at 14,129, 644 

Belleville mae Na 
*Brantford 2,840 
Chatham 3,650 
*Fort William 609, 600 
Galtais: Beas itss butte. hk. 2,100 
ACHTEL TG) OR Ne iy PN rane 1,868 
“Hamiltonians. 20s ee 82,850 | 105,800 | , §)187,805 
Paton saa...) demt'sh «13,500 |% 545 | , 1,150 
SIICCHONOD ys tociie vcteie eos : 13,710 73,625 | | 36,450 
2} O16 (0) ae A ' 61,670 235,400 55,535 
Niagara Falls............ *' 4,150 19,425 yc. 3, 800 
SAW Asers de eclectic ete 26, 050 8,350 2,200 
PW ttawaie sees ee Pekan, 93, 600 7,400 | » 37,600 
Owen Sound............. z Nil Nil 5,000 
SECLELDOLO: Har we mnsinc en 4 Nil {38 3,625 4,595 
~PortAnthur. ti) eee, 41e1 915 |: 853,938 . 775 
motratiorder, Ake se 4 asta 2 M2, 4O0 4,645 9,150 
mts Catbmarines. (si. esas. 11, 831 65,575 9,985 


Accumulative Total for 56 — 


cities—tinst two)months sac. t5 saya be thse Sl eseyasle beta ae > 











CO Sree eee sree mers esr ewer esee re 








Feb. Jan. Feb. 
City 1924 1924 1923 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

Oe MOMAS cocina seein ve, 1,500 5, 725 5,425 
Darna a Cs eye ee 28,705 27, 953 
Sault Ste. Marie 2,050 1,150 

BALOLOUUOs Wraaee We oe isl poten 495,017), 2, 1285 500 

York Township : 176,100 850,550 

NVC LANG uur craceln ce wiavae os 1,500 4,000 
SNVINGSOF. HALMG NS ele te at 91,565 184,070 
Woodstocks:...cateie wanes: 130 3, 838 
Manitoba ns cicie ss cle eee 105, 680 75,850 

PBNANCON. VU Parekh ae 4,350 10,000 
St. Boniface 300 1,700 

PNVATITINDO ED Serenata creck tee 100,950 64,150 

Saskatchewan 13,085 15,820 

*Moose Jaw 200 4,600 

MIRCCINA TE at amir ene Th 510 7,720 

*Saskatoon 3d 63,500 

AUD Orta scien... soaigrseeiniers 325800 87,915 

FO BIDALN ects Hes sUetele oie tents 18,600 63, 000 

*i}dmonton 10,780 19,495 
AD roUln'd ov aro For RUMOR PUN one 1,570 3,309 5,420 

Medicine Hat............. 225 14 Nil 

British Columbia.......... 739,378 | 362,730 122, 412 
ING aTEN Oceans ose acters 7,800 3,900 920 

*New Westminster........ 45,775 6,135 8,300 
Poin GiGreyeiyureci. esis «sie 267,600 | 112,400 172,950 
PerIN€CURUDCTE. 6.0 ces aie ys Nil 4,000 Nil 
South Vancouver........ 48,637 22,175 30,480 

* VAanCOUu VED overs ses sal eee 826,740 | 196,815 347,140 

33, 826 17,305 162,622 


VLC EON ucts a Neu uel 
3,637,525 /4,021,088 | 5,599, 821 
3,133,553 {3,617,208 | 4,484,110 


1922 
7,966,002 





1924 ter, 1923 
7,678,618 9,656, 834 





imately 475 permits for dwellings estimated 
to cost some $1,900,000 and for nearly 900 other 
buildings at a proposed cost of over $1,600,- 
000. The number of buildings to be erected 
is usually greater than the number of permits 
issued, since the construction of several 
buildings may be authorized by a single 
permit. 

As compared with January, 1924, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia registered increases in the value of 
the building permits issued. British Colum- 
bia, where the total exceeded that for the 
preceding month by $367,648 or 98.6 per cent, 
showed the largest actual increase, while 


last year shows that Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan recorded decreases in the estimated value 
of building. In the former there was a re- 
duction of $2,435,138 or 59 per cent and in 
the latter of $38,950 or 51 per cent. Of the 
remaining provinces, Quebec, with an increase 
of $291,895 or 59 per cent, recorded the largest 
actual gain, but Nova Scotia reported the 
greatest proportional increase. 

Montreal and Winnipeg registered decreases 
in the value of the building permits issued 
as compared with January, 1924, but increases 
over February of last year. In Toronto there 
was a slight decline as compared with the 
preceding month and a large reduction in 
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comparison with the returns for February, 
1923. Vancouver recorded substantial ‘ im- 
provement as compared with January and a 
rather small contraction as compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. Halifax, 
Moncton, Three Rivers, Guelph, Kingston, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, 
Windsor, St. Boniface, Regina, Edmonton, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster, Point Grey and 


South Vancouver reported increases in the. 


value of estimated building as compared with 
January, 1924, and also as compared with 
February, 1923. 

The value of the building permits issued 


during the first two months of this year was 
$7,678,613 as compared with $9,656,834 in 
1923, $7,966,002 in 1922 and $6,063,345 in 1921. 
There was, therefore, a decline of 20.5 per 
cent in comparison with the 1923 figures and 
of 3.6 ner cent as compared with 1922 and 
an increase of 26.6 per cent as compared with 
1921. 

The table on page 325 shows the value of 
the building permits issued during February, 
1924, as compared with January, 1924, and 
with February, 1923. The thirty-five cities 
for which records are available since 1910- 
are marked by asterisks. 





—— 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE BETWEEN 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 


MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY EMPLOYEES AND SHOP LABOURERS 
AND THE RAILWAY ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Supplement “ A” to Wage Agreement No. 7 


1) connection with a dispute as to changes 

of wages and working conditions between 
the maintenance-of-way employees and shop- 
labourers on the principal Canadian railways 
and the railway companies, members of the 


Railway Association of Canada, a Board was. 


established under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act on August 23, 1923, and a 
unanimous report was made on October 18, 
1923. (Lapour Gazerrr, November, 1923, p. 
1198). The employees’ claims were two: first 
that employees should be brought under the 
terms of the agreement after one month’s ser- 
vice, instead of six months, as before; second, 
an increase in rates of pay of five cents per 
hour. The rates for labourers had been re- 
duced from 484 cents per hour (reached in 
May, 1920) to 40 cents per hour in July, 1921, 
and to 385 cents per hour in July, 1922, but 
they were raised to 37 cents on November 1, 
1922. (Lasour Gazerte, April 1923, p. 403, 
and various preceding issues). The clause pro- 
viding for the payment of punitive rates for 
overtime after eight hours was changed in 
1922, to provide for pro rata rates for the 9th 
and 10th hours, and time and one half only 
after the tenth hour. 

The Board recommended that the proba- 


tionary term be one month as claimed by the 


employees, instead of six months; that ex- 
perience of one year elsewhere should be ac- 
cepted as entitling a carpenter to the maxi- 
mum rate instead of one year’s experience on 
the railway only; and that all employees re- 
celving less than forty cents per hour should 
be advanced two cents per hour. 


The railway companies refused to accept the 


award of the Board and after the employees 


had taken a vote in favour of a strike, ne- 
gotiations were resumed and an agreement was 
reached to be effective from April 1, 1924. 
The new agreement provides that four months, 
or six months’ experience in similar work, 
shall entitle an employee to come under the 
terms of the agreement, instead of one month 
as claimed by the employees and recommended 
by the Board. No changes in wages were 
made, but punitive rates for overtime at time 
and one half after eight hours were restored 
for most classes of work, and there were 
minor adjustments in various working condi- 
tions and rules tending to provide better re- 
muneration for employees. The recommenda- 
tion of the Board that a year’s experience 
elsewhere should entitle carpenters to maxi- 
mum rates was adopted, except that it was 
provided that he should be able to give evi- 
dence of such experience. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MARCH, 1924. 


URING March, the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Labour Gazette the following information 
relative to nine fair wage contracts awarded 
by the Department of Public Works of 
Canada. All of these contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause which provides for 
the prompt payment of such wages as are 
current in the district in which the work is 
to be performed and for observance on the 
various works under contract of the prevailing 
hours of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights of 
the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLtic Works 


Supply and installation of machinery re- 
quired for operation of dry dock now being 
constructed, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Hodgson, King and Marble, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, February 13, 
1924. Amount of contract, $312,091. 

Alterations to Detention Building (Savard 
Park), Quebec, Que. Name of contractors, 
A. Deslauriers, Limited, Quebec, Que. Date 
of contract, February 28, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $61,000. 

Alterations to Rockhead Hospital (minor 
infectious diseases), Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Keefe Construction Company, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, March 11, 
1924. Amount of contract, $15,317. 

Removal of damaged section of revetment 
wall in G. T. Basin, (Mission River), Fort 
William, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Dredging Company, Limited, Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 1, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $5,000. 

Completion of third north jetty, Steveston 
(Fraser River), B.C. Name of contractors. 
N. E. Broley and H. F. Martin, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, February 23, 1924. 
Amount of contract, schedule of prices as set 
forth in contract. 

Reconstruction of public wharf and dredg- 
ing basin and boat channel, Pembroke, Ont. 
Name of contractor, William Bermingham, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, March 5, 
1924. Amount of contract, schedule of prices 
as set forth in contract. 

Extension of frostproof warehouse at Berth 
No. 14, St. John West, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Parsuns-Ed. Company, Limited, 


Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, February 
12, 1924. Amount of contract, schedule of 
prices as set forth in contract. 

Reconstruction of damaged section known 
as revetment wall in G. T. Basin (Mission 
River) Fort William, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Thunder Bay Harbour Improvement 
Company, Limited, Port Arthur, Ont, Date 
of contract, February 29, 1924. Amount of 
contract, schedule of prices as set forth in con- 
tract. 

Reconstruction of approach to pierhead of 
“Young Wharf’, Caraquet, N.B. Name of 
contractor, Thomas B. Charleson, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 20, 1924. 
Amount of contract, schedule of prices as set 
forth in contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 

The following is a statement of payments 
made in March, 1924, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulations for the suppression of the sweat- 
ing system, the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions :— 





| Amount 
Nature of Order fe) 
Order 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other $ 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.. 773 99 


Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ‘ete 229 85 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, bi Mae to 





CLAN sieved het RN UAE hela enti Halidialues sMealulala. i Rath LAU ads 
Scales, hampers, etc., repaired.................. 64 75 
Stamping pads, ink, ete ESE) AMT a RA alah 677 15 
INES NIC ENDER et ae eat ce Eee earns ae | 1,290 51 
Mattia cota okt MST SCRE D ke ety T ge ie att 924 85 
hetteresnricns satchel si) (i seu-veaecyae diach Wtirs 4,145 95 


The British Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a recent statement in the House of Commons 
intimated that the Government had instituted 
an inquiry into the question of the provision 
of pensions for mothers in needy circum- 
stances. It was hoped that as a result the 
Government would be able shortly to have 
before them the details of a practical scheme. 
The Chancellor declared that he would be 
very much disappointed if they were not 
able to produce a measure which would do 
justice to these deserving people whose claims. 
in his opinion, ought to have been recognized 
long ago. The question was raised by one of 
the labour members who had introduced a 
motion expressing the opinion that pensions 
adequate for the proper upbringing and main- 
tenance of children should be paid to all 
widows with children or mothers whose bread- 
winners had become incapacitated. The mo- 
tion in question carried unanimously. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1924 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


a moved to lower Jevels during the 

month both the family budget in terms 
of retail prices and the various index num- 
bers of wholesale prices being down due largely 
to seasonal influences. 

Retail food prices were lower mainly be- 
cause of a fall in the price of eggs. The 
cost per week of a list of twenty-nine foods 
for an average family of five in terms of the 
average retail prices in some sixty cities was 
$10.58 at the beginning of March as com- 
pared with $10.75 for February; $10.79 for 
March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 for 
-March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. Prices 
of eggs, cheese, pork, bacen, lard, beef roast, 
prunes and rolled oats were lower, while 
prices of potatoes, sugar and mutton averaged 
higher. As compared with a year ago meats, 
eggs, butter, cheese, bread, flour, evaporated 
apples and prunes were lower while milk, sugar, 
tea, and potatoes were higher. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total averaged $21 at the beginning of March 
as compared with $21.18 for February; $21.42 
for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$23.87 for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920, 
(the peak); $25.01 for March, 1920; $20 for 
March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged but 
as compared with a year ago fuel was lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 238 commodi- 
ties in 1913 as 100, weighted according to 
the importance of the commodities, was lower 
at 154.1 for March as compared with 156.6 
for February; 155.9 for March, 1923; 153.6 
for March, 1922; 186.4 for March, 1921; 256.9 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 241.1 for March, 
1920; and 200.2 for March, 1919. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material four of the main groups de- 
clined, three advanced while one was un- 
changed. The animals group and the textiles 
group both declined substantially, the former 
because of lower prices for milk products and 
eggs and the latter because of declines in the 
prices of raw cotton, cotton yarn and silk. 
In the animals group live stock, furs and 
leather advanced, but in the textiles group 
there were no advances of importance. Lower 
prices for oak lumber and pulp caused a slight 
decline in the wood products group. The 
iron group also was slightly lower. The vege- 
table group advanced slightly, declines in 


grains and rubber being more than offset by 
advances in vegetables and sugar. The index 
for non-ferrous metals rose because of higher 
prices for copper, lead and tin. The chemicals 
group was slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined. In the former group foods were lower, 
mainly because of declines in the prices of 
milk products, hog products and eggs, though 
vegetables, coffee, beef and fish advanced. In 
producers’ goods the decline was due to lower 
prices for materials for the textile industry, 
the leather industry and the milling industry. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 published by 
the Department of Labour since 1910 declined 
slightly to 224.5 for March as compared with 
224.9 for February; 226.0 for March, 1923; 
225.6 for March, 1922; 263.1 for March, 1921; 
356.6 for May, 1920 (the peak); 349.0 for 
March, 1920; 269.2 for March, 1918; and 
1387.0 for March, 1914. Advances occurred in 
cattle, beef, sheep, dressed lamb, bananas, pota- 
toes, oranges, woollen yarn, coloured cottons, 
jute, hessians, antimony, lead, quicksilver, tin 
and white lead while the chief declines were 
in grains, veal, dressed hogs, butter, cheese, 
eggs, beans, sugar, raw cotton, raw silk, lin- 
seed oil, and glass. 

The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the new ‘index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 238 commodities in 
1913.* Ultimately the reconstructed index will 
be carried back to an earlier date, but in the 
meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour GAZETTE in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from. month 
to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics. will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings, 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special index 
number of 50 commodities described in the 
following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 

* Lapour Gazette, June, 1923, pp. 689-695. 
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The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Departmental list, includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, declined to 152.1 for 
March as compared with 155.1 for February; 
156.2 for March, 1923; 148.1 for March, 1922; 
174.3 for March, 1921; and 241.0 for March, 
1920. A seasonal decline in dairy products 
was mainly responsible for the change though 
raw cotton, leather, glass and linseed oil were 
substantially lower. 

The index of wholesale prices in Canada 
published by the United States Federal Re- 
serve Board including thirty-three raw ma- 
terials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, advanced to 146 for January as 
compared with 144 for December, 1923; 145 
for November; and 148 for January, 1923. 
Raw materials and consumers’ goods both ad- 
vanced, while producers’ goods declined. Both 
domestic and imported goods advanced. 

Professor Michell’s index of wholesale prices 
based on forty articles, twenty foods and 
twenty manufacturers’ goods, with prices dur- 
ing 1900 to 1909 as 100, declined to 176.9 for 
March as compared with 180.1 for February: 
179.2 for March, 1923; 264.0 for March, 1920; 
and 116.3 for March, 1914. Foods were re- 
sponsible for most of the decline, though 
manufacturers’ goods were also lower. 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil, and the rent for six- 
roomed houses in. some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. 
The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each com- 
modity, and every effort has been made to 
ensure that the quotations in each case refer 
to the same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for purposes 
of comparison from month to month, from 
city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
grocéries in each city, except milk and bread. 
are the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this. period being secured at the 
middle of each month by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GaAzeTTe resident in each. local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business 


with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 
1915 the table contained a list of only the 
twenty-nine foods included in the family 
budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent. In 1915, when monthly publi- 
cation of the budget in the Lasour GAZETTE 
was begun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended to in- 
clude over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and 
in the case of a number of articles the aver- 
age prices of the grades most sold have been 
given, owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. ' 

The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evap- 
orated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportion of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
(or falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated 1s exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
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made for the quantities required in the vari- 
ous localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
-of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditures of an or- 
dinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expendi- 
ture on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about 
sixty-five per cent of the total income. 
While the budget serves to show the in- 
crease or decrease from time to time in the 
cost of the items included, it does not purport 
to show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supphes for an average family in the Domin- 
ion or in any one province. The quantities of 
meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for 
the healthy family of a man at hard physical 
work. On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would buy 
less meat, etc, but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4: 1905, 
1385.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1918, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
4921, 64.9); 1922) 82 .7-''1923,' 795. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change. Sirloin 
steak averaged 27.1c. per pound in February 
and 27.2c. in March. Round steak averaged 
22c. per pound in February and 22.1c. in 
March. Shoulder roast was down from an 
average of 14.7c. in February to 14.5c. per 


pound in March. Stewing beef was steady. - 


Veal fell from an average of 18.6c. per pound 
to 18.3c. Mutton showed little change, aver- 
aging 26.9c. per pound. Pork, roast, was down 
to 23.1c. per pound in March as compared 
with 23.7c. in February and 24.1c. in January. 
Salt pork was also lower averaging 23.3c. per 
pound in March. Bacon declined lic. per 
pound averaging 34.9c. Ham also was some- 
what lower at 56.4c. per pound. Fresh cod and 
halibut advanced slightly but salt herring and 
salt cod averaged somewhat lower. Lard fell 
from an average of 224c. per pound in Febru- 
ary to 21.8c. in March. 

Eggs showed a general decline, fresh aver- 
aging 47.7c. per dozen in March, 56.7c. in 





* See article 
page 1442. 


in Lasour Gazette, December, 1923, 


February and 61.3c. in January, and cooking 
40.3c. in March, 45.2c. in February and 46.9c. 
in January. Milk was lower at Quebec, St. 
Thomas and Calgary. Butter was unchanged 
in the average, increases in some localities 
being offset by declines in others. Cheese was 
slightly lower at 32.2c. per pound in March as 
compared with 33c. in February. 

No changes were reported in the prices of 
bread. Soda _ biscuits averaged 18.2c. per 
pound in March as compared with 17.9c. in 
February. Flour and rolled oats were steady. 
Rice and tapioca showed little change. Canned 
tomatoes were slightly higher averaging 19.2c. 
per tin. Canned corn also advanced +e. per tin 
averaging 17.4c. Beans were down from 8.7c. 
per pound in February to 8.5c. in March. 
Onions advanced slightly to 6.5c. per pound. 
Potatoes continued to advance, averaging $1.61 
per 90 pounds in March as compared with 
$1.51 in February and $1.43 in January. The 
increase was general. Evaporated apples rose 
from 18.6c. per pound in February to 18.9c. 
in March. Prunes declined from 16.7c. per 
pound to 16.3c. Raisins and currants showed 
little change. Marmalade was slightly lower, 
averaging Sic. per four-pound tin. Corn syrup 
fell from 49.9c. in February to 49.3c. in March. 
Sugar showed a general advance, granulated 
averaging 11.9c. per pound in February and 
12.1c. in March and yellow 11.4c. in February 
and 11.6c. in March. Tea and coffee showed 
little change. Vinegar was slightly lower at 
an average of 15.2c. per quart. Cream of tar- 
tar fell from an average of 66.6c. per pound in 
February to 64.7c. in March. 

Anthracite coal showed little change at an 
average of $17.71 per ton in March, as com- 
pared with $17.75 in February. Prices were 
lower in Hamilton, Woodstock and London. 
Bituminous coal fell from $11.20 per ton in 
February to $11.07 in March. Lower prices 
were reported from New Glasgow, London, 
Cobalt and Sault Ste. Marie. Hard wood show- 
ed little change averaging $12.51 per cord. Soft 
wood also was steady at $9.20 per cord. Coal 
oil advanced at Bathurst, St. Hyacinthe, Hull, 
Toronto, Brantford, Galt, Woodstock, Owen 
Sound, and Calgary. 

No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics:— 


Grain prices which had advanced somewhat 
during January and February turned down- 
ward in March. Number 1 Manitoba North- 
ern wheat fell from an average of 99#c. per 
bushel in February to 98c. in March. The 
price was as high as $1 in the first week of 
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the month and as low as 95c. towards the $3.75. Raw rubber continued to decline, being 
end. Poor export demand and large supplies down from 254c. per pound in February to 
on hand were said to be the cause of the de- 23c. in March. Prices of coffee advanced, San- 
cline. Oats were down from 40$c. per bushel tos being up. from 24c. per pound to 26c. and 
to 34c. and flaxseed from $2.29 per bushel to Rio from 20c. per pound to 22c. Potatoes at 
$2.133. Oatmeal fell from $3.90 per bag to Montreal rose from $1.39 per bag to $1.58 and 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913 =100) 
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.| July | Oct.| Nov.} Dec. Av’s Jan. | Feb.) Mar. 


























mo- | 1922 1923 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
dities 
Total Index 238 Commodities....0)/..0)..00..000 8. 298 = |152-0)851-4/156-9)153 -5/153 -1)153 3/153 -5)153-0)156- 7/156 - 6154-4 
Classified according to chief component material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)........... 67 |148-4)186-8)151-2)146-8/141-6)138-2)135-2)144-2/139-5)/141-11141-9 
If.—Animals and their Products........:......0...-5: 50 |135-41141-5)135-8/126-1/135-1)137-61141-6)134-1/137-9|136-21127-3 
IiI.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.......... 28 |174-7|189-01202-9]198-6/197-8}204-11207-1/200-91916-0/214-1/206-8 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper............... 21 |166-4)175-7|173-5|178-6)178-2|178-5|176-41176-81175-71174-0/173-5 
Viet ontand ate Produchstt saci cs soe siento soleus 4 26 |151-8]158-9}169-1)171-8/167-4]167-5]168-7/168-0]168-4/167-3/166-1 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products......... 15 | 98-9) 95-5)102-5) 95-4) 93-8] 95-4) 95-1) 99-0} 94-5) 96-2] 98-1 
VII.— Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products..... 17 |188-4/185-7|186-4/182-8]184-1/182-5/182-5/183-8|195-5|187-8]187-8 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products............... 14 |166:4/166-4/164-5)165-4/164-5)163-8!162-2/164-8]168-4|168-4/170-6 
| 
Classified according to origin: 

{.—Farm (Canadian Products) Fe ota et arian ea a aa 386 1188-5)128 -2)132-4/123-9)123-0)125-3]127-0)127-61128-9|128-7)/122-5 
IL SRA Ort ate 2 his yh Adetor o rtinaeet ae eae adel eraks) Sabato 8 |142-7/132-3)128-6]130-1)125-5)130-6}130-1)129-9]130-4|1381-1/133-2 
TES OFSt ae ie eee aly Mian tea Ueno st co! 21) §166-4)175-7)173-5)178-6)178-2)178-5|176-41176-8]175-7|174-01173-5 
A cou bn oye 2) RUM lH Ay AE ak i iat Ig 68 }158-0)156-9)160-8/158 -0/157-1)156-41156-8|157-91159-1|160-7/161-6 

All raw (or partly manufactured)................ 108 |148-5)142-8)148-2)144-4)143 -1/142-9)142-7/142-81146-6)146-6)143-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)............... 180 155 -0/156-7)164-6/157 -6/157-9)156-4/156-4/159-1/159-4/160-3/159-3 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B)......... 98 |153-6)153-0)154-2)148 -2)152-5)151-9/153 -0)151-3/154-4/155-4)152-6 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco................- 74 |146-0)148-1/149 6/143 -4/150-1)/149-7|152-1/147-6)151-4)/150-0/144-9 
Beverages Sp ERPS Hey Ee | Ee ys SOREN ek. PRaTO nr erie ane tt 4 |197-0)212-0)223-7|222-3)224-6)228-7/229-1|223-7|229-41232-41235-2 
HSTEACSEUTTS Ue everett Motte tere iets eu nua at 8 |149-0/139-4)142-3)136-2/130-1/126-9)123-6)135-7|125-0)126-5|126-5 
PHOCOLA CE Mar Aree mere Ue Nase ia Mera At UB) 1 | 98-8} 96-0/100-0)100-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0} 98-0) 96-0) 96-0} 96-0 
J SITES) ATP aerate SAAN as oct i ai iA Sg 8 |142-7/132-3)128-6)131-7)125-5)130-6]130-1/129-91130-4/131-1)133-2 
RPM Se abn Hevetrierean teat tthe cee ste eens eas ol ao 8 |216-1]180-8]187-3/216-4/197-1]189-7)165-8)187-2}165-6|169-4/168-3 
MER tS OULLEY SICH Puree cap tire: Hana kere tee conaran 12 1140-0/136-2}132-0}136-8)131-6]126-8|121-9]131-9|120-8|118-9}118-1 
Milk and Milk PPEQO RC UB ric Uaie niicie 4k 5 ih he athe 11 1136-0148 -9)155-6)128-5/149-7/148-2)154-4|145-11156-4|156-0)150-4 
Suman pened eetx oe eRe opt e tionaics fat cian Sees 2 |159-5)185-2)238 -9]238-9|243 -5|}229-8}234-4/229-5/299-8|227-5|227-5 
Wesetableste. seat em. eee ren. ac tar ah aes 10) |143-1/126-8}151-4|164-3]171-21158-71165°4)157-7|196-1/190-7/213-7 
ES theci aa hae Sr Ree al tela ea emeralds Gee 2 1183-9}160-9}108-2} 92-2)134-4]171-8/203-0}130-1/169-2|159-6}103-2 
CAR ic. nabibanetap (WIR dae aiteeke€ SARA A Ange i Sat 2 |206-5|206-5/206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|216-5|216-5|216-5 
MTiseellaneouscy bp dueiscek Gui cleo ae cies tl See 6 |171-5|156-9|162-0/160-7|161-8)167-0)160-9|160-7/161-1|167-4/165-1 
(B) Other consumers’ Goods...............2..0005- 24 |163-1)159-3/159-9]154-3)155 -6)154-5|154-2/155 -9/158-3)162-2/162-3 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery and 
UNGOUWOSL) a taste tn nee ene hte cal be avin 11 |161-9)164-5)165-4/164-8/159-9]159-9)]158 -3)163-0)160-6)|162-6)162-9 
Household SGUipmentss ete ses doce He ckinge os 13 |163-5)157-6)158 -2)151-0)154-2)152-8)152-81153-7/157-5|162-1/162-1 
ATAU Ad ily a Ra Bee ea ie Dh opts 3 |220-5)219-6|229-1)229- 11228 -2)298 - 2/228 -2|226-4|196-8|196-8]196-8 
Gisssware andebotseny varias. sia: coc meee ee ciaee 3 |381-0)325-3/322-1/302-91303-5|274-7|274-71301-8|274-7|274-7|274-7 
Mascellanecous a Knut ele dead ieee oieRitiatletis 7 = |161-9)156-2)156-8]149-6)152-8)151-6)151-6)152-3)156-6)161-2/161-2 
{I.—Propucers’ Goops (Grours C anp D) 148 /146-8)143-6)151-7)147-4)143 -5)142-5)/141-0)145-0)143 -2/144- 7/143 -7 
(C) Brod porte Hqnipment fasqiaac sae tse es cee eee 16 |189-0}188-3}188-8/184-4)186-4)185 - 2/185 -3}186-1|187-6)190-1/189-9 
AUGOLS OR tenia eM hte pe a Sent co ype 4 |199-5)209-6)209-6|216-0/216-0}216-0/216-0}213 -8}219-9}223-4)223-4 
Light, Heat and Power RB eaeient and Supplies 8 |189-2]187-9]188-2)184-21186-0/184-4)184-4/185-6|186-8|189-4)189-4 
Miscellaneous eng... cccise sco aces Maed one %, clare aces 4 |180-8)193-9/199-5)185-7|192-6)199-5)203-6/194-3)204-0)204-0)198-5 
(1D) Kerogucers | MAateriales.c. co. cea sos sete ee nie 132 |142-2)138-8}147-8/143 -4)139-0)137-9|136-2/140-6)138-5|139-8)138-7 
Building and Construction Materials............. 32 |162-2/163-8}166-4/169-4)167-0}167-3]166-3|167-0/167-7|167-2/167-1 
IDAF eal aye weiyetdenks. Cie eacels BUaRN cae 8 GME RRM RSS 2s 14 |160-3/163-2)163-9|168-9|167-01167-4/165-8/166-3]166-1|165-1)164-8 
Painters’ Materials............. NMEA OENG RE foes 4 |177-4|189-6/215-9]200-9]192-5}192-5|189-1/198-0)199-9)206-1)/213-9 
AE TAOOIANeOUS Ss, BG hy tsh- be sas hase ca Shes seats 14 |165-7|163-2)168-1)168-1]164-8]164-9/165-7|166-0}169-0|169-0)169-1 
Manufacturers’ Materials...............cceccceee: 100 |137-7|133 -2)143 -6|137 -6)132-7|131-3)129 -5|134-7/132-2)134-0)182-6 
For Textile and Clothing Industries............ 21 |177-7|194-4/210-8)206 -5|205-4/212-4/215-8|208-8|226-4|224-1)215-6 
Hombun Industr yes teases oie bch < cen kee 2 |305-+9|273-9|/324-11300-0|273-9}264-3|245-0|288 -0/254-7|229-6/241-2 
Horebeathor INGustry seescsdas cock eee es 6 |102-9]110-6]107-0| 95-9} 94-2] 88-6] 85-0} 98-9] 89-8] 91-5] 90-4 
For Metal Working Industries.................. 27°) |118-1)114-4]123-4)120-3)117-3)117-4}118-4)119-5)117- 8 118-2}118-7 
For Chemical Using Industries................ 7 |162-4)158-4)157-7|154-5|155-5)153-9|153-9]156-0)152-7|152-7)153-4 
For Meat Packing Industries................... 4 |112-0}100-3}103-9)105-3} 95-8] 89-8} 89-2]101-0} 94-7] 96-2) 99-0 
For Milling and other Industries............... 9 1138-6|124-4}138-1]124-4)114-2}112+6/107-1)125-0)111-1/114-9)111-7 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials............. 24 


151-4/147-8}160-4/155-1/153-8}152-3] 150-0) 154-3] 148 -3/150-7/150-3 
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at Toronto from $1.30 per bag to $1.70. Resin 
was up 25c. per barrel to $10.50. Linseed oil 
was down from $1.25 per gallon in February 
to $1.203 in March. Cattle prices advanced, 
Western choice butcher cattle were up from 
$5.90 per cwt. to $6.13 and choice steers at To- 
ronto from $6.75 per cwt. to $6.88. Beef, fore- 
quarters, at Toronto, rose from $7.75 per cwt. 
to $8.50. Live hogs declined from an average 
of $8.23 per cwt. in February to $8 in March. 
Dressed hogs also were lower, being down 50c 
per cwt. to $11.50. Bacon fell from 28c. per 
pound to 224c. and mess pork from $29 per 
barrel to $27.50. Beef hides declined from 
10c-104c. per pound to 9c.-94c. Large stocks 
in storage and heavy current receipts were 
said to be the cause of the decline in butter 
prices. Finest creamery at Montreal fell from 
44c. per pound to 39c. and creamery prints at 


to 2lc. Eggs continued to show ‘a seasonal 
decline, fresh specials and extras being 36c. 
and 34c. per dozen as compared with 57c. and 
54c. in February. Raw cotton prices again 
reached lower levels, the average for upland 
middling at New York being 285c. per pound 
as compared with 32c. in February. Dullness 
in the cotton goods trade and labour trouble 
in Britain were said to be the cause of the 
decline. Cotton yarn declined from 58c. per 
pound to 514c. Raw silk fell from $7.70 per 
pound to $6.55. Oak lumber at Toronto de- 
clined $10 per M to $120. Pulp prices were 
again lower, unbleached sulphite being $53.75 
per ton as compared with $55 in February. 
Steel bar at Hamilton was down from $2.80 
per cwt. to $2.70. Copper, lead and tin were 
higher at the middle of March but toward the 
end of the month prices declined. White lead 


Toronto from 48c. per pound to 46c. Cheese owing to advancing prices for pig lead rose 
also declined, being down from 23c. per pound from $14.95 per ewt. to $17.20. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR MARCH, 1924, FEBRUARY, 1924, MARCH, 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 
1916, 1915, 1914 and 1913 
(AVERAGE Prices 1890-1899=100) 








a R 
mee INDEX NUMBERS 
2 3 
Groups bot | 
3 &! Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar 
z 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
oO 
I.—Grains and Fodder........ 15} 175-7| 177-7! 176-5| 205-0] 229-9] 384-0] 272-5} 353-4) 254-1] 172-5) 209-3] 145-8} 134-2 
II.—Animals and Meats....... 17) 213-4] 210-4] 230-4] 248-7] 308-1] 356-5] 355-0] 342-5) 268-7] 200-1) 181-0} 196-2) 179-1 
TE Dany eroguers sem scr 9| 208-7] 241-8] 233-3] 187-9] 268-8] 317-9] 264-1] 245-9) 223-0) 171-1) 163-1) 162-9) 152-2 
DV eS nice Poe te ties ncteis «Cesare 9| 172-2) 173-2] 179-3] 191-5} 218-6] 240-6] 247-0) 236-3} 195-1) 161-9) 154-0} 156-1] 164-2 
V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables. 16] 211-3] 204-9] 193-2] 244-2] 209-6] 352-7) 225-6] 255-3] 288-3} 169-3) 116-2} 139-4) 118-4 
B. Miscellaneous Foods... 25| 186-5} 187-2] 188-4] 182-2] 234-1] 293-1] 252-3} 233-8) 180-0) 145-2) 143-1) 112-5) 114-7 
Vili Next lies Wem meine wl. gsi 20) 249-1] 248-0] 243-7] 227-1] 258-9] 420-9] 369-1] 333-6) 232-0) 183-7) 136-7) 133-8) 127-4 
Vil.—Hides, Leathers, Boots. 11] 153-4] 157-5! 167-5] 157-4] 184-1] 363-2] 264-2) 255-2) 264-1] 202-1) 186-2] 169-9] 160-6 
VIII.—A. Iron and Steel...... 11] 197-9] 198-8] 201-6] 183-6] 226-4] 262-3] 226-0} 281-4] 201-8] 137-3] 102-7) 103-3] 107-2 
B. Other Metals....... 12] 183-2] 177-6] 177-1] 143-8] 153-2] 235-7] 185-8] 261-6] 276-4! 299-6} 158-6] 125-4) 133-8 
C. Implements........ 10] 226-3) 226-3] 225-3) 224-7) 256-1] 250-3] 241-4] 221-6) 166-0| 127-9} 108-2} 106-6) 105-6 
Riga cca eyeaeTaeveieime ie 33] 201-2] 199-4] 200-0} 181-6] 208-8] 250-2) 216-0] 255-5] 218-1] 193-5] 124-6} 112-7) 116-9 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting....... 10| 241-9] 242-6] 262-5} 243-2) 275-6] 254-7) 235-7] 190-1} 190-1! 129-6) 107-6] 114-2] 119-0 
X.—Building Materials: 
A UNO DET, Aes iin ces oe 14] 345-3] 345-0} 337-8] 314-9] 418-3] 485-0] 282-1] 251-8) 197-5] 180-2) 178-4] 183-0} 177-6 
iB: Miscellaneous cd pec 20| 228-2] 228-0} 219-9] 207-9] 254-2) 250-5) 228-4) 216-9) 191-1] 141-1] 110-1} 113-8] 112-38 
C. Paints, Oils and Glass. 14) 275-3] 276-2) 286-6] 263-3} 318-2] 471-1] 332-3] 297-4] 246-8) 190-1] 148-0} 140-2] 145-4 
PAST es, HER USER intl 48] 276-1] 276-2) 273-7| 255-3] 322-9) 383-2] 274-4] 250-6] 209-2) 166-8] 141-1] 141-7] 141-2 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16} 264-2] 264-4] 263-9] 288-8] 384-5) 364-5] 295-8) 226-4] 182-0} 148-7] 134-7] 128-8] 125-7 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals. . 16] 179-9} 182-5] 178-8] 187-7} 205-2) 219-5} 240-4} 290-5) 269-6) 261-4] 157-7] 111-1) 112-7 
XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
CA ESS MBNUP Si \avetoas  ctebae a 4| 573-8] 546-8] 583-8] 664-7] 498-0/1851-4| 887-4] 535-4) 412-4] 287-4) 133-8]. 236-0) 353-9 
iBy Liquors and Tobacco.. 6| 266-8| 266-0] 264-6] 264-0] 298-6} 316-3) 256-6] 214-7] 156-4] 143-5] 1385-3] 188-8] 135-0 
CO Sundries ek bret aie 7| 158-2] 158-4] 161-2] 158-5] 187-7! 205-3] 211-8] 217-2} 167-5] 1389-2} 116-1) 108-2] 114-7 
PNUD PO lel nha 17| 294-3) 287-8] 297-1] 314-8] 299-6] 631-7] 386-5] 291-2] 221-2) 175-2] 127-0) 149-1) 178-1 
ee ater 
All Commodities......... $262| 224-5] 224-9} 226-0) 225-6] 263-1] 349-0] 277-6] 269-2) 224-9] 177-9] 145-4) 137-0 136-0 


+Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING,AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 


EE eee 
Commodities | Quan-| (+) (1). 1910 | 1911 | 1912 |1913 | Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb. Mar 











tity |1900} 1905 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918} 1919) 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923] 1924 1924 

By Se Cc ec c c ec c e c C. c Cc c c c Cc ae c Poe 
eef, sirloin, 

pee 2Ibs.}27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 39-8| 41-6] 44-4) 48-0) 46-6] 44-4] 56-2] 66-6] 71-4! 74-6] 69-21 56-6 55-0) 54-2) 54-4 
eef, shoulder, 

FOASte ) ge oe 2 “ 119-6] 24-6) 26-0) 27-8] 28-0] 29-6} 32-8] 32-0) 33-2] 38-2! 47-6] 50-4] 48-8] 43-6] 32-2] 30-2 29-4) 29-0 
Veal, roast..... 1 “ {10-0} 11-3) 12-8} 14-0) 14-4) 15-7] 17-3] 17-7] 17-9] 21-6] 26-0] 27-4] 26-3] 26-11 19-7 18-5} 18-6] 18-3 
Hon, POR bg: 1 “ {11-8} 12-2) 16-8) 18-0] 17-8] 19-1] 20-9] 20-5] 22-1] 26-5] 32-3] 30-9] 33 9] 31-9) 26-6] 27-6] 27-0] 27-4 

ork, fresh, 

FORStsh ie. oa: 1 “ 12-2) 13-1) 18-0) 17-8] 17-5] 19-5) 20-2) 18-5] 20-5] 26:8] 34-4] 35-4! 37-5 34-9] 29-5! 26-5) 23-7] 93.1 
Bots a A oi 2 “ 121-8] 25-0} 34-4) 33-0] 33-2] 35-2] 36-8] 34-8] 36-8] 46-8] 65-2] 68-0| 71-6] 68-2] 52-41 51-4 48-0] 46-6. 

acon, break- 

FASE Vale eee 1 “ 115-4} 17-8] 24-5] 23-8] 22-5) 24-7) 25-9} 24-9] 27-2] 33-3] 46-5] 49-3! 52-6] 54-5] 40-5! 40-3 36-1] 34-9 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ |26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 36-0] 35-6] 38-4] 37-6] 35-2] 37-21 52 8] 68-0} 69-2] 79-2] 59-4] 43-0] 45-6] 45-0 43-6 
Eggs, fresh See 1 doz|25-7) 30-0] 33-3] 32-6} 34-3] 33-7] 37-0] 28-6] 33-9] 46-9] 58-9] 54-6| 73-9] 55-0] 50-7| 52-3 56-7| 47-7 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 27-9] 31-2] 28-1] 33-3} 26-7] 29-1] 41-8] 50-5! 49-2] 63-3 50-6) 45-6] 41-9] 45-2] 40-3 
Milles. leu ae: 6 qts.|36-6] 39-6) 48-0) 49-2) 49-8] 51-6] 53-4) 55-2) 52-8] 60-6] 72-0] 82-2] 90-6! 90 -6| 76-2) 71-4) 75-0] 74-4 
Butter dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2] 49-4) 52-0} 53-0} 58-4] 58-0] 61-2] 64-4] 67-0] 85-4] 97-6|103-4/132-61106-2| 75-0 91-6] 87-0] 87-0 

el x4 cream- 

Aides 5 hgh Sry 125-5) 27-7) 31-9) 31-5] 31-7] 33-9] 35-5] 37-4] 38-7] 48-7] 54-3] 58-0! 72-91 63-0] 43-5] 53-5 49-1] 49-1 
ib eaes. Olan: 1 “ 416-1] 17-6} 18-5] 19-2] 20-1] 20-5] 21-2] 23-4] 24.3] 31-9] 33-1 35-8} 40-7) 39-0) 31-1)§34-3 §33-6 §32-2 
Cheese, ahem 1 “ |14-6} 15-7] 17-5] 17-8] 19-5} 19-1] 19-2] 21-8] 23-4] 30-1] 30-4] 34-4 38:2] 37-7] 28-4/§34-3 §33 -0/§32-2 

rea plain , 

Wwinitel sy. so. 6 15 “ 155-5) 58-5} 66-0} 64-5] 60-0) 61-5] 64-5] 72-0] 69-0] 90-51114-51118- : ee ; 127-5]105-0}102-0)100-5}100-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 34-0) 32-0] 32-0] 43-0] 38-0] 53-0] 67-0] 67-0 66-0) 48-0)§44-0/§42-0/§42-0 
Rolled Oatsia.-- 5 “ 118-0} 19-5] 21-0} 21-0] 22-0] 22-0] 21-0] 26-0] 24-0] 27-5] 37-5! 37-5 f is 34-0) 27-5) 27-5] 27-5] 27-0 
Sy bane © ee 2 “ 110-4) 10-6] 10-4) 10-6) 11-6] 11-4] 11-8] 11-8] 12-4] 13-0] 20-6] 24-21 32-0] 24-0 19-2)§20-61§21-0 §21-0 

eans, hand- 
eet A Us 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 10-4) 11-6] 12-4] 12-0] 13-6] 18-2] 25-6] 33-6] 26-0] 23-4 19-8} 17-2] 17-0] 17-4] 17-0 

pples, evapor- 
4 Bae Ble, re 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7} 11-5) 18-8] 13-5) 12-0) 12-5) 11-8) 13-5] 14-2] 21-3) 22-2] 28-7] 22-9] 22-6] 21-0! 18-9 18-9 

Tunes, medium 
5 bee eR lester . 1 “ /11-5) 9-6) 9-9] 12-2) 12-9) 11-9] 12-2] 12-8] 12-8] 14-0] 17-1] 20-0] 27-0] 21-4] 18-4] 19-2] 16-7 16-3 

ugar, granul- 

UE OCL: War. tee pois 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0} 24-C| 26-0] 23-6] 22-4] 32-4] 32-8) 36-4] 42-4] 47-6] 72-8! 50-4] 34-4 45-6] 47-6] 48-4 
Sy Saas lira 2 “ 110-0) 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 12-0] 11-0] 10-4] 14-6} 15-0] 16-8] 20-0] 22-2] 33-8] 24-0 16-4] 21-6] 22-8] 23.9 

ea, black, me- 
poe a, 8 Hh dea 4 “ | 8-2) 8-3! 8-7! 8-9} 8-8] 8-9] 8-6] 9-21 9-9] 10-7] 12-7] 15-7] 16-4] 14-3 13-6} §15-5|§17-4 §17-4 

ea, green, me- 

dium Hc Ea ih al 2) 87) 8-71) 9-11 9-4) 9-5] 9-3], 9-1) 9:71 10-1) 10-7] 12-1] 15-3] 16-9) 15-7) 14-7 §15-5)§17-4 §17-4 
Coffee, medium| + “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-2] 9-3 9-4) 9-5} 9-7) 10-0] 10-0} 10-2} 12-1) 15-2] 14-4] 13-3] 13-4] 13. -6] 13-6 
A ee a 2 pks|24-1] 28-0) 30-3} 44-6] 46-3] 36-0] 40-5] 33-0] 61-0] 98-7] 72-2] 56-3/140-3] 57-4] 52-0 40-8] 50-3] 53-7 

inegar, white 

WWATLO: Ar scgoe 4 pt 7 7 7 7 8 °8 78 8 8 8 “9 “9 *9) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 

$ $ { $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AL OOS. wey oleae 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-14) 7-34) 7-34] 7-68) 7-88) 8-36)10-70/12-66)413-05/15 -98|13 -23/10-54/10-79/10-75/10-58 











: A i ; ve a : b : 3 : c. oi re Cole oO 
Starch, laundry] 3 Ib. | 2-9) 3-0] 3-1) 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 3-1] 3-2] 3-3! 3-5] 4-61 4-7| 4-6] 4-7] 4-1] 4-01 4-1] 4.0 








esa pualracitelit ton|39-5} 45-2) 48-1) 48-8) 51-9] 55-0} 54-6} 53-5] 53-5] 66-6] 71-7| 80-6] 92-8/118-41108-71118-0 110-9}110-7 
oa, itumin- 

eh he shave 8 181-1} 32-3] 35-0) 35-0} 37-5) 38-7] 38-6] 37-2) 37-6] 51-1] 57-9] 61-4] 66-8] 86-4] 68-7] 74-6 70-0} 69-2 
Wood, Hardesee. i. ed. 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 41-4] 41-3) 42-5} 41-9) 41-4) 41-6] 49-6] 68-6] 77-9] 77-5| 88-3] 78-7] 79-8 78:4] 78-2 











Wood, BOLE. sare » ‘ 22-6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-0) 30-0} 30-6] 31-9) 31-3] 30-3] 36-1] 49-4) 55-6] 59-4] 65-9] 58-5] 59-4] 57-5] 57-5 
Coelot. we. 1 gal.}24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-1] 21-0] 23-7) 23-7] 23-8] 23-0] 23-4] 26-3] 28-1] 33-1] 38-8] 31-7] 31-4] 30-3] 30-6 
$ $ 

Fuel and lightf.|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76) 1-78] 1-82) 1-91] 1-91) 1-87) 1-86] 2-27] 2-74| 3-04] 3-30] 3-98] 3-46] 3-63] 3-47] 3-46 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent yi ge reese z7m0./2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-05) 4-60) 4-75] 4-77) 4-22] 3-96] 4-16] 4-56] 4-90] 5-69| 6-62] 6-911 6-96] 6-92! 6-92 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Grand Totals...|....../9-37/10-50/12-76/13-00/13-79|14-02/14-35/14-01/14-21/17- 16/20 -00/20-99|25-01/23 -87/20-96/21-42/21-18/21-00 


—_——— ee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


————————— a eee eT ee eer nee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82} 6-78) 7-17] 7-29) 7-46] 7-68} 8-48/10-57|12-61/13-60]16-24]13-75/10-83/11-12111-02/10-58 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81} 5-26] 5-81) 5-80} 6-11] 6-34] 6-70] 6-69] 7-45] 8-94|11-07|11-18114-17]12-21| 9-80] 9-73! 9-80] 9-61 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 6-84] 7-13) 7-04) 7-36] 7-72] 8-44/10-38112-61/12-94]15-80|13-40/10-78/11-01/10-98/10-88 
RODEO ae ates tok ac oee 15} 5-64) 5-33) 6-46) 6-97] 6-87] 7-23] 7-40) 8-14] 10-56}12-62/12-57|15-26|12-78]10-10|10-57|10-23/10-17 
OORT APIO oi. ots ss Shae tee 5:01} 5-60} 6-50) 6-67) 7-25) 7-20) 7-60] 7-70] 8-32}10-89]12-72|12-86|15-03]12-99]10-39]10-71|10-70110-55 
Maritobar. on.) kb a. 5-85} 6-19] 7-46) 7-41] 7-88) 7-87| 8-28] 7-97| 8-51|10-08]}12-07/13-34]15-90]13-18]10-41/10-27|10-31|10-03 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-8} 8-08) 8-16) 8-25} 8-24] 8-31) 8-46)10-37/12-63]13-68]15-67]13-32/10-58|10-62110-68}10-13 
TAT Der teen spans cece 6-02] 6-50) 8-00} 8-08} 8-15) 8-33) 8-35] 8-45) 8-40)10-90]12-98]13-29)15-78/13-16|10-17/10-41/10-51/10-15 
British Columbia....] 6-90] 7-74} 8-32) 8-79] 9-03] 9-13) 8-91] 8-97] 8-72|10-90]12-95|14-13]16-95/14-21/11-47/11-50/11-53/11-38 


eo > COOOOOOr  — — — ——  — 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. {December only. §Kind most sold. fF or electric light see text. 
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3A TT ee i TE er 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


eee ee 



























































Beef Pork Bacon 
BPs NEARLY oy tt Sees PENI SR ws 

] ‘a 4 ae : is is rae 

a - coe Hes} Loy et — 

Locality 3 3 3 8 2 ee ies ae lad ee Sk 

Site mete) bap sii ect Came oem 1B Bi. aes oat lier at 

ea l(oue | oe |39|).82) 84 Bis 1 visas 1 gael) Trees Gh ae 73 

ele. | fe l@ulen| ge.) ea | ¢¢.\2e8) Sepia ae 

= 8 ne roa) a8 ea) ee ee fe Baa} mae na ait 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 97.2 | 22-1 | 20-2 | 14-5 | 11-3 18-3 27-4 23-1 23-3 34-9 39-7 56-4 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 99.4 | 25-0 | 21-4 | 16-6 | 13-2 15:3 24-4 25-2 24-1 34-7 39-2 57-74 
HESS vranen te ANicm te wit yeteves 30-3 | 23-4 | 22-7 | 17-3 | 15-2 15 26 28-4 26-1 36-9 40 56°8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 96-4 | 23-8 | 19-6 | 14-8 | 10-7 17-7 22 23 24-2 31-2 | 39-1 57:5 

BNI DET Sti.) ty c cos tastes 93.7 | 22-6 | 16-5 | 14-7 | 11-7 15 22 23-2 21-2 31-7 35-4 55 
ELS SBN hegre eure Uefa ya gt S801 1 2548 |) 25-5.) 17:8 | 14-4 15-3 27-5 26-5 24-1 32-9 36:3 57-9 
Pp On. Chae duel dhereals eu enate tae 33-3 | 30 92-5 | 18-3 | 14 we Sear OAR rasa He 25 25 41 45 61-2 
§6—P.E.U.—Charlottet’n...| 24-3 | 22-8 | 19-9 | 14-7 | 11:9 14-2 22-3 21:1 20:3 30-4 83°6 51-7 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-3 | 22-8 | 20-0 | 15-6 12-4 15:3 22-6 23-1 24-4 32°5 39-3 57-0 

7—Moncton........ Fae 80-7 | 22-5 | 22 ibe gM Aaa Pa sen pag So PV AA APES 26-8 32, 41 59 
BS Fe OMIT yy chie cote lcdem cnet lon 31-6 | 23-5 | 22-9 | 15 12 15 22-8 22-1 21-2 ap heoy 37-7 60:5 
9—Tredericton...........- Sag teaor dah 4 17-7 | 14-7 15-5 22-5 23-7 24-9 32 36:7 58-3 

TOZ—Bataursesy esse bas cles 22 DPA WES 2 ler WalOs Oblate ayetas 20 23-4 24-6 34-4 41-7 50 
Quebec (Average)............ 22-4 | 20-9 | 19-6 | 13-1 9-1 16-3 22-9 19-9 21-5 32-5 36-3 56-5 
Ti—Ouspee eee a aye ale 9322 Ne 22°34). 19 14-8 9 19-5 24-9 20°3 22-1 32-6 BOG) 55-8 

12—Three Rivers........... 91-1 | 20:6.) 17-6 | 11:1 8-3 17-5 21-7 21:5 23 +3 29 33:3 54 

13—-Sherbrooke).2)...0. 4056+ 98-4 | 24-6 | 26-6 | 17-6 | 12 14-5 20 21 22-6 34 36 61 
P4=—Sorele eevee s eis 18 18 14-3 | 12-0 deat} 1 Pepe cA 17-7 15 19 35 40 52-5 

15— St. Pyacinthew! a)... 17-6 | 18-1 | 16-4 | 11-2 7:3 18-1 19 17-4 18-9 80-7 35° 50 
16—S te John's. oils veh eisie.. ae 21 22-7 | 20-5 | 11-5 | 10 WY DAT aa A SA 22 22-3 35 40 67:5 
17—Thetford Mines......... 20 Ra home ut y RASS Na bey ee 14 19 17-5 23-2 33-5 O10) Parana 
18 Montreal nr. 97-3 | 22-9 | 24-2 | 12-4 | 9-2 LEW Dehra 21-8 20:8 él 35-6 57-3 
Oe SUE Mie te tn vear 1) agate 95-3 | 21-4 | 18 13-8 9-1 14-9 26-2 22-9 21-2 31-9 34-2 53-6 
Ontario (Average)........... 98-2 | 22-7 | 20-8 | 15-5 | 11-8 20-0 27-4 23°4 22°9 32°38 36-3 53:7 
20—-Ottawas. bee oo ale owes 95-7 | 21:4 | 20-6 | 14:3 9-1 lyf 29°3 23 22-1 33°9 38-2 53-8 
o1——Brockwvillesy, ‘05 sic e oe 29 25-3 | 21 14-8 | 10-3 18-3 27-7 24-2 23: 33°4 38-5 52-0 
2 II SEON sce Ocala e lta ee 27222 20-8 | 14-6 | 11:3 14-3 23-8 23 20°7 30-1 36:3 Sas2 
28 Bote Valle wun is sihorashes ts SRS eMOOmOmla bil Lose luke 20-4 28-3 24-3 18 33°7 387°3 52-8 
24—-Peterborough.......... 27-6 | 22-7 | 19-7 | 15 11-6 19-6 26-7 22-7 24 87-8 41-2 |- 50-1 

he OSD AWE. Miele fobs etre 42 29 23 21-4) 15 12-9 21 26-5 24-6 23°3 27-7 35 55 
ARG =e Caer UU Wai aL FU a ibe Serta 97-4 | 22-4 | 18-8 | 15-2 | 12-3 19-8 25-7 20-8 23-4 31-2 34-1 52-4 

Qi OTOntO setae alates a4 30-1 | 22-2 | 28-1 | 14-2 | 12-8 20-4 28-6 22°3 22-1 32-1 37 54 
28— Niagara Falls.......... 27-9 | 22 20-4 | 14-8 | 10-7 22-5 31°7 23-4 23°7 31:3 31-6 53-4 
29—St. Catharines.....:.... 26-6 | 23 20-5 | 14-5 | 11 QOES NN sen uel 22-8 18-6 32°2 32°3 50-7 
30—Hamilton..........5... 30-9 | 24-1 | 23-5 | 16-7 | 13-1 19-3 26-8 23 18 32-5 37-1 54-3 
31—Brantiord sae sales 98-5 | 21-9 | 20 15-4 | 10-1 19-6 29-3 22-6 22-5 30-3 33-8 51-6 
32 GalGs aes sale ea ivelle ister & 31 24 22 15-8 | 12-4 24 28-3 25-6 25°7 30-2 35:3 52-6 

i GAT) 0 9) pioden a a ne Da ea Sova es Ue 0 We Se Ee a a 21-7 27-5 20-4 25 27-8 33°2 50 
34—Kitchener........ eae 29-2 | 25-2 | 20-2 | 17-3 | 13:6 23+1 30 25°4 25 30 34 52-4 
35—Woodstock............: 29 22-6 | 22-3 | 15-7 | 12-6 19-1 26-2 21-4 21-7 30°4 33°5 50-9 
BO OULAtiOLG. one cet ciealsan 29-5 | 24-5 | 21 17-5. he 20-8 27-5 21-7 22-7 33-1 36-1 55-2 
87 OD COD sis scebitelaves ic tote 99-5 | 24-5 | 22-2 | 15-8 | 11-1 20-2 28-3 23-4 21-4 31- 33°9 56-8 
38—St. Thomas............ 98-7 | 23-7 | 20-7 | 15 11-4 19°3 25 21-9 23 29:9 33°3 555 
39-—Chathama!he cs Wha wae. 27-7 | 23-5.) 21 15-6 | 11-8 21-6 25 23-6 23+1 381 35°6 50-7 
40—Windsor..............-- 27-1 | 20-3 | 21 15*5! | t2e3 21-4 29-3 24 21-6 33°5 38-5 54-8 
41—-Owen Sound.4.0.. 9. «+ 25 20 19-3 | 16 14-3 21 23-3 24 20 31 34-3 52-4 
A= OOWALGi oie ites pee levcke, pes Ue 29 24-3 | 28 14-6 | 13:3 19 26-5 25-7 25°7 36:8 39°7 56-5 

BE 4 Wraah cab scBia as hiy eee 26-5 | 21 19 16 11 21 27-5 26 22 32:5 35 51 
44—Sault Ste. Marie........ 80-7 | 25-4 | 21-7 | 18-3 | 11-9 20-8 28-7 24-5 24-8 84-9 39 56-4 
45> Port Artur s: ss epee Li 29-3 | 20-5 | 19-5 | 15 il 17-5 30 23+5 29 39°3 45 63°3 

46—Fort William... 00.2 4: 97-1 | 21-3 | 19-2 | 14-7 | 12-5 17-5 26-1 24-7 27 35-7 40-2 59 
Manitoba (Average)......... 24-1 | 17-8 | 16-9 | 11-4 | 8-8 14-9 26-2 20-3 22-2 35°9 49-7 57-7 
47—Winnipeg............... 95-6 | 18:1 | 17-6 | 10-7 | 8-8 13-7 26:2 20-1 23°3 34-8 38-7 55-4 

ARS ETAT LONG Wiener oo An 99°51 17-5 | 16*1 | 12-4 8-7 16 26-1 20°8 VAL 36:9 42-7 60 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 26-3 | 18-8 | 16-9 | 11-1 | 9-1 14-3 28-6 20-9 22-6 42-1 49-0 64-5 
A0-—Reain gy Mw ia sen aeesoaeiek 26 17-9 lh 10°3 9-1 15-4 28-5 20-4 20 42-7 52-7 67-3 
50—Prince Albert.......... 25 18 15 10 10 LO bee eats 20 21-2 43-3 ATT. Unseen 
51—Saskatoon..0.605.. 0.05 23-4 | 17-8 | 16-5 | 11:6 77 13-9 28-1 20°8 22-8 38-8 439 56-2 

52—Moose Jaw...........-- 30:6 | 21-5 | 19 12-5 9-4 18 29-2 22-2 26-5 43-6 52-5 70 
Alberta (Average)............| 24:6 | 17-7 | 16-5 | 11 3 8-4 14-5 30-9 21-3 23-1 49-9 49-1 56-8 
53—Medicine Hat...........| 26°9 | 18-4 | 17-7 | 12-4] 8 15-8 31-7 23-6 28°7 43-2 47+9 57°9 
54—Edmonton............. 24-2 | 16-4] 17-5 | 10:9] 8-1 15-4 30°4 20-9 21-2 42-3 47-7 53-1 
55— Calgary sees eels weet 91-9 | 15-9 | 14-9 | 10-4] 8-2 12-9 27-3 21-8 21-2 36-8 45-6 58-9 
56 Web bonidgesn 4 se4 caus 25:4 | 20 15:7} 11-6 | 9-1 13-7 30-7 18-9 21:3 41-4 47-3 56-8 
British Columbia (Average).| 30-5 24-0 | 22-6 | 15-1 | 12-9 22°95 35°79 27-4 26°5 41-0 48-1 61-4 

bi sermies oy has serslseiesle sys 26-5 | 22-5 | 21-3 | 14 10-8 16-5 36-3 26-7 30-8 42-2 53°3 60 

BS=- NOLSONs sek kiah ciielsitesisiels 29 22 21 13-8 | 10-7 18 35 27-5 27-7 41 47 60 
50 Grails sissaccnye bide sotios 30-8 | 24-6 | 20-8 | 14-7 | 12-2 20°6 36 30 26°7 45-9 52-5 62°9 
60—New Westminster...... 35 25 25 17°5 | 13 26-3 35 25 28 37-1 43-7 59-4 
_ 61—Vancouver............- 31 24-7 | 22-2 | 13-8 | 13-5 24-2 37°3 25-1 23-1 38-4 47-3 60-6 
G2 WACUOLIS ode calisly bleak 28-3 | 21-2 | 20-8 | 14 13-7 25-4 33-5 23°8 22-3 39°3 44-5 59-5 
63—Nanaimo..............- 32 25 94-2 | 18-1 | 17-1 30°4 36°6 29 25 40:9 45 60-6 


64—Prince Rupert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 | 25-3 | 14-7 | 12-5 18-4 35-7 31-7 28°5 43-3 51-7 68 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
° ° > - nm ~ ° 
a Gal oe 5 =| £2 aa qa Ss 
~ Ba oa ob Lr} = as) 7) o < Ps) abe 
43 8 agh| 2 | 4 3 fs | 38. . ies (ee 
8d ae:| B. | BS e aa | Es ie ete ig ke 
na § Soe |e | ae a= de [dst ; | bet | gs 
co} 8 382s + hy BH Gk bn RD te a omtomd Ba a=! 
oes ape ae 22 A- as Eg2 tA Se ) 2 R 
OF as a D fy 4 fy = Se 
cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-5 21-8 47-7 12-4 43-5 49-1 
16-2 23°3 52-3 11-9 44-9 52-0 
16-6 24-2 59 b12-14 45 52-4] 1 
18 21°5 52-1 13 44 52-2 | 2 
15 23 50-9 42-9 48-6 | 3 
14 24-4 54-1 413-3 45-1 52-4 | 4 
17-5 23-5 45-3 11 46:5 54-2 | 5 
17-6 23-5 41-9 9-10 37-9 45-216 
17-1 22°6 55-2 12-5 44-0 48-5 
18 21-7 57-9 11-13 47-5 50-8 | 7 
15-5 22-4 58-5 1 44-2 48-2 | 8 
18-8 21-7 57-7 12 47-6 48-3 | 9 
16-2 24-4 46-7 12 36-7 46-7 {10 
19-5 21-8 53-6 11-8 43-9 47-2 
21-6 23-3 55-9 12 42-4 46-3 |11 
17-5 23-1 56-4 14 46 47-8 |12 
19-5 21-2 54-2 all-1 45 49-2 |13 
«RE ede tl eh Bcecedlitee les od ede oe 21-1 52-9 12 41 44-7 |14 
2 a Seales RS I, ieee Sef oe SA 19-7 52-1 9 Pie tetany § 46-9 115 
Pasi. sue 21-5 57 11 48 48-3 116 
21-5 23-5 50:5 12 41 45-9 |17 
20-4 21 53-1 14 43-8 48-9 |18 
16-7 22-2 50-4 11 43-7 47 119 
19-0 21-1 50-5 12-3 44-9 49-3 
17 22-4 58-6 11 43-7 49-7 |20 
18-7 22-9 45-6 10-11 45-5 48-8 |21 
16-6 20-8 52-8 1 41 46-8 |22 
15-6 20-2 40-9 all 45-6 47-5 |23 
23-2 21-6 47-1 11 44-8 47-7 |24 
17-6 22-2 50 13 45 49 25 
18 23-7 46-8 10-11-5 46-2 50 =: 126 
17-6 20-9 52-2 al13-3 44-2 50-3 |27 
20-2 21 51-7 12 44-7 49-1 |28 
19 19-6 55-4 13 46-5 49-1 |29 
19-3 20-2 54-8 13 43-7 50-4 130 
15-7 20 48-2 12 45-8 48-7 131 
20-2 20-3 46-7 all-8 45-8 49-5 132 
18-2 20°6 54-6 10-11} 45-2 49-2 133 
19-2 18-2 47-2 ali-8 46-4 49 134 
22-2 19-7 42-3 10 44-8 47-6 135 
18-6 19-9 42-3 12 44-7 48-7 {36 
19-1 21-2 53-8 10 47 49-4 |37 
20-2 21 49 10 48-4 49-7 {38 
20-5 21-1 42-2 12 44-7 49-8 |39 
Pe 20-4 52-4 eld 49 51-4 140 
18-3 20-7 46 all 45-3 46-9 |41 
20-5 24 53-6 Oral easisis Bes 8 52-7 |42 
20 20-1 65 20). 410 Og aats. 54 «143 
19-3 22 56-3 13 43-5 49-4 |44 
17 23-4 54-4 al4-3 40 49-1 |45 
17-9 22 53-2 al14-3 40 48-9 146 
17-4 21-3 40-4 11-0 38-2 48-7 
17-4 20°5 44-2 12 38-4 47-9 |47 
17-4 22 36-6 10 37-9 49-5 148 
21-7 23°3 33°6 13-0 37°5 48-1 
20 23 31-4 13 36-9 48-8 149 
22-5 25 35-6 11 38°7 48-8 |50 
19-4 22-9 34-4 12 38 45-2 151 
25 22-4 33-1 16 36-5 49-6 |52 
22°2 22-4 35° 6 11-4 40-3 47-9 
25 25-2 27-5 al2-5 41-4 48-9 153 
22-6 21-5 43-1 all-1 40 48 154 
20-1 23 40-2 10 40 49 {55 
20-9 19-9 31-5 12 39°6 45-7 156 
22°83 22°0 40-6 14-2 44-3 50-9 
23-7 25 45-0 15 40 52-5 157 
25 24-7 44-3 al7 42-5 51 
24-4 22-7 45-8 15 40 45-6 
22-5 20-1 32-6 10 45 48-6 160 
19-5 19 34-6 all-1 42-8 50-3 
19-6 20:3 32-9 al2-5 49-2 2 
22-4 23-2 38-6 13 50 54-7 
25 20-7 51-3 20 45 52-5 








a. Prices per single quart higher. b. Ad acent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. c. Nineteen cents for non-pasteurized 
guaranteed pure. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Canned Vegetables 
















= g gi 
5 sc ; 2 a Bey Se 
i eels | se }Se| | 2 1 ee ee 
ocalit, te a a ~ a Be’ te 2 a) 
: s | 3 sg | Se | 3 => |. SR pages baer | Sag 
- as | 2 A on o 6 dis os ea | ad 
g on Hom) ~o oe 2 ars) >) Dm NS 
ce \| ee | ae | oe | 2 s | 28 | Ge | akc | ty 
B | 2 | 32 | 88 | 52 | & | BB | Se | 2 | Be 
Oo aia on) fy a fe a a Ay is 
cents. | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)................ 32-2 6-7 18-2 4-2 5-4 10:5 14-9 19-2 18-1 17-4 
NovaScotia (Average)..............- 32:3 7-4 17-8 4-8 5-8 10-0 16-4 20-6 19-1 19-0 
+ EA yd neytescins bec ata che meas sts 32:5 8 18°3 5-2 6 10-4 15-6 20-3 19-6 19-7 
D* INewe GlaS@OW a: ate cc boston es 32-4 73 17-4 4-6 5-4 10-3 16-4 20-5 19-4 | 19-3 
B-— Am hersGaadecl se aoe toestin ues 80-7 7-3 18-4 4-8 6 9-5 15 21-3 19-4} 18-4 
gS alifax th als clase te ctame sioesie 32-9 7:3 17 4-5 6 9-9 17-6 20-4 18-7 18-1 
BS METURO eee ete danaen ae sic 383 73 18 4-9 5-5 10 17-3 20-6 18-6 19-3 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n........... 30°6 6-7 18-7 4-1 5 10-1 17-9 20-4 17-7 18-4 
New Brunswick (Average) ......... 33-3 8-0 17-7 4-7 5-7 10-4 16-6 20-0 17-9 17-1 
F— NT ONCTOMGs en hise aetnedtc ates 85 7°3-8:°7 18-2 4-8 6-3 ao per ee Sa e7/ 19-4 18-6 
RSI TORTIE ee tals cis Satclo de aiairese 4 32 8 18-7 4-5 5-7 9-1 15-7 18-9 16-4 16-6 
HP Tedericton: diiiacss cde geen eee 32-4 8 16-3 4-5 5-3 9-9 17-3 20-9 17-1 17-1 
Os stat urs os luis Steels eae Gene ien 33-7 8 17-4 5-0 5-4 10 16:5 18-7 16-2 
Quebec (Average)..............5006- 30-4 6-1 18-3 4-5 5-9 9-6 15-5 18-3 18-3 16-3 
THEO Ue eC era. pawns Wee aS sien 31-3 7°5 17-4 4:3 5-7 10-2} 15-1) 18-3 17-2 
12="G Taree NCerS ss Ue A Aone 80°6 6 19-7 4-4 5 9-4 vi “7 18-7 15-9 
1G = SheEEDTOOKC. fate eee 31-7 73 19 4-3 6-3 10-5 14:5 “4 18-6 17 
14 Sorel tech ae ide eee se 29-8 5:3 18:8 4:3 6-5 8-9 15 9 18-3 14-8 
15 St; Hyacinthe.. tc - t.cceaee.- 28-8 4-7 18-5 4-4 6-7 9-8 15-4 ‘7 20-7 17-9 
JG= SBP. ohmess. ban ean kee ess 32-7 5-3 17-7 4-5 6 10 17 18-2 16°5 
17a hetiord Manes sa... danse o6 28-4 6 18-1 4-8 6-6 8-7 15 “1 18-9 16-1 
1S=Wontreale:.\.ge... hae as emacs 31-7 |6°7-7 18-4 4-5 5-3 10-2 15-1 -2 17-1 16-2 
OSU Pero oes Bale. omer eer 28-8 6 17-2 4-7 5-1 8-3 15 “1 15-9 15 
Ontario (Average)................06- 31-8 6-2 17-9 3-9 oe | 11-2 15-2 “i 17-0 16-5 
200 tta waste. . ~via tamomene es 32-4 6:7 18-2 4-9 5-6 10-9 15-6 8 17-1 16-7 
O=—Brockiville. ..c)..22 gos ods ee Saale 29-8 6 17-4 4-0 5-0 10-1 14-2 “1 15-4 15-9 
OB AK INE SEONG v's. dae si Wenels. idee eet 29-1 6 16:3 4-3 4-8 10-3 14-5 “1 15 15 
98 Bellevalles cites iaee «slower el 29-9 5-3 17°3 4-0 4.9 10-5 15-4 +2 16-6 16-3 
24—-Peterborough..... bas den eee 33-2 6:7 18-9 3-5 4.8 11-4 15-4 16-6 16-4 
D5 OSRAWAS: cleo as oe eete es eee 83-6 6 16-5 3:6 5 11-7 14-7 7 17°3 16-4 
26-SOrillian Be ce ne. eds oo kee 31 6 17-7 3-8 5 11-2. en, del 6 17-2 16-2 
ME TOLONtO we as cise ee do visitas ones 83-2 6 18-1 4-0 5-1 10-2 14-8 16-3 15-9 
28—Niagara Falls.............:.... 31-1 6-7 17-8 3°9 4-9 12, 16 5 17 15-8 
29—St. Catharines 27-8 6-7 16 4 4.9 12-3 16:6 “1 15-3 15-1 
$0—Hamilton...). cone ss hee seen 33-1 5-3 17-6 3°6 4-8 10:7 14-4 16-6 16-2 
31—Branthord : 6. jycc fhe sda Pe sso ss 81 6 16°3 38-5 4:7 12-9 15 15-5 15°3 
39 Gal ys ot eee OA SB EES ow ans 80-8 6-7 18-1 3-8 5-1 10-6 16-4 9 17°3 15-8 
S8-SGUe IPR Bk wate docloids Setetues' <4 82 6 18-3 3°6 5-1 11-5 14:8 16-8 17 
34—K itehener sifu dade eae 31 6 17°8 3:5 5 13-4 16-6 3 17 16-5 
35—Woodstoek. o).. Mocs. de ue cet oss 30-1 6 17-7 3-5 4-9 10-8 15-3 5 16-5 15-5 
86—Stratford.. chin deca dons cutees- 30-6 5-6 17-9 3-6 5-4 12 15-9 “3 17-6 16-8 
87-21 on Onis kp aleatys dee ae seen 31-5 6 17-8 3°8 4-9 10:7 14-8 -8 17-2 16-9 
382 8t. Thomas. io). 220... doe. once 32:1 6 18-5 3-9 4-9 12-9 15-4 6] 17-8 17-2 
$6=C hatharasc 28 . shh che gle Uohie es 82-1 6-7 18-5 3-8 5.4 10°8 14-9 17-6 17-3 
AO-— Win sores catenin toes elt cee ars 30-8 6-7 17-9 4-0 5-1 10-2 11-3 “5 16-1 16-1 
Al“ OnventSOUnG. 0. aateides ot ee + ai 30-2 5-3 18-3 3-7 4-6 10-9 14-3 8 17-3 17-4 
42 Cobalt esac. k sats sth s tee eso 85-9 6-7 18-7 4-5 6 41-2 13°6 “1 19-9 19 
43 =O TMANIANGS:, Bi es = Gils «ole ees 0 or: 83-7 7:3 16-5 4-7 4-3 8-8 15 -1 18-5 17-2 
44—-Sault Ste. Marie..............- 34-1 6-7 19-7 4-2 6 12 16-9 19-3 16-9 16-2 
45—Port Arthur... 36.02. j.0.¢0 00: 31-7 6-7 19-2 4-2 5-5 10-8 15-9 19-1 18-5 
46—fort William. :............--- 85-7 6-7 19-8 4-1 5-4 10-4 15-4 19-7 17-7 18-2 
Manitoba (Average)..............: o1-4 5-9 18-8 4-1 er 11-0 15-5 20-7 19-4 19-2 
AXE WV AINTUD OR oo rdad s atstolols det ipa re ¢ 30°9 6 18-5 4-1 5-5 11-4 14-5 20-2 19 18-3 
AR STON MOM Os cha tetocee Ae ne ede ols 31-9 5-7 19 4-1 5-8 10-5 16-5 21-2 19-8 20 
Saskatchewan (Average)............ 33-2 6-5 18-5 4-0 5-3 10-8 13-8 20-0 20-2 19-4 
AG PROOING, 8 soci s sons a aatete etn ree 380-7 6-4 20 3-9 4-6 10-5 13-4 19-9 18-7 18 
50—Prince Albert. ........-eeeee 85 6-7 17-3 3-8 5 9-8 14-3 20-4 21-1 19-3 
Hi-sBaskatoGn.... dosodseos dose gne +s 83-7 6-7 17-5 4-0 5-8 11:3 14-4 19-9 20-2 20-7 
59 MOose daw... soccgeis.* ae geo 33-2 | * 6 19 4-2 5-7 11-6 12-9 19-7 20-6 19-4 
Allbberta (Average)............-.0s00: 34-1 7-2 18-1 4-0 5-1 10-2 14-1 18-9 19-7 19-3 
58—Medicine Hat.:...:.....0.05 0. 36-7 |5-7-6-7 17-9 3:9 5 10 15 19-7 20-1 18-8 
54—“e dmonton.. -b to. 2 edi romeo: 30-5 7-2 17 4-0 4-8 10 14-1 19-1 20 19-7 
b5—SC al Sary Foun os detente meen 85-7 7-2 19-8 4-0 5-2 10-4 14-1 18-7 19-5 20-1 
56—Lethbridge.................065 33°3 8 17-6 3-9 5-2 10-4 13-2 18-1 19-3 18-7 
British Columbia (Average) ......... 34-3 vir 19-6 4-2 5-6 9-4 12-4 18-7 18-9 18-1 
5 F-—AP Orne see. oleic eames 37 7-7 16 4-2 5-8 12-1 14-2 19-2 20 20 
HS—= Nelson resis cite tector timate es 35 8-3 17-7 4-3 5-6 10 12-5 18-4 20-8 18-5 
DOSE raids iAe, sks cooks ode osteo 35 7:7 18 3-8 4-7 10 12-5 15 18-6 18-6 
60—New Westminster........--..-- 32-1 8-3 23 4-1 5-1 8-2 11:3 19 17-7 16-3 
61—Vancouver........ ce ceeee rete 30:4 6-6-7 21 4+3 5-3 8-1 11-5 19-1 18 17:3 
62—VictoM ae. .ckcoae fesse 82-9 74 19-3 4+] 5-2 8-9 12-4 19 18 17 
68—WNanalIM@s...b 6c cke wetter gs os 35°3 7-4 21-5 4-1 6°5 10-4 11-6 19-1 18-9 17-7 
64—Prince Rupert............2+++:: 86°3 8-3 20 4-3 6-5 9-6 13-1 20-5 19-4 19-4 
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Potatoes Apples Ke 
g Foe lore easy mare es 9 ee : sa : “ Ei 
5 = 5 Saat 1) oe a 2 5 g 
| Sk | E ilegs iitae st S £8 Sa og 8 
BE il es ell eee ale lee |) By Be) lease | SS -poek 
HO .| AS s ig oe 8S HS | 2 + : 2.0 Be we! aie 
See | ge} = Se ieee) ec lees bees) 2 Sm a eh was Pia 
og. Sey S = oy, § 09 oo 2S 15 S Ig ya ae wm 
Soo SD S SH BR ae BE ® 2 Eo aS 
& 6.2, au A SS o & ee} oR BOC iS £2 Baa ce Bites 
ea } a a ey g Ay a o Ss Oo = © 
cents cents $ cents cents cenrs cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-5 6-5 | 1-618 32-0 27-9 18-9 16-3 17-8 21-0 | 988 30-1 -810 49-3 
8-5 6-2 1-558 29-8 22°53 19-6 17-1 18-7 21-74 1-028 31-6 -899 48-4 
9-5 uf 1-75 BASSE ese. a at 20-7 19-1 21-7 25-7 1-12 32-7 "QS5) | Qaitee a eae 1 
8-6 5-4 1-73 31-9 19-7 21-2 16-3 17-9 20-4 1-04 32-2 - 798 51-7 
8-1 6-1 1-15 21-8 25 20 16-6 16 20 90 31:7 1-00 45 3 
8-4 6:3 1-81 35°6 22 18 16-6 19-3 20-8 1-00 31-3 SS0s,, (eascestcres 4 
7-9 6 1-35 25 23-3 18 17 18-5 21-7 1-08 30 OAT: dasseeee eee 5 
8 7:6 1-03 19-2 21-5 20 16:5 16 19-7 1-17 28-4 -85 50 6 
8-1 6-1 1-465 30-0 25-2 17-2 16-5 18-0 22°4 1-614 31-6 -886 47-9 
8-8 5-7 1-48 30 1 RO} pa Ka He 15-5 19-3 22-4 1:07 80-8 °875 50 a 
7-2 5-7 1-62 32-5 30 15-6 17-5 a7, 21-1 837 31 783 45-7 8 
7°8 6:4 1-41 30-6 27-9 18 15-1 17-4 22-6 1-00 29-7 *887 45-8 9 
8-4 6-4 1-35 27 23-7 18 17-7 18-4 23-5 1-15 35 1-00 50 10 
8-4 7-6 1-594 28-4 29-8 18-2 17-0 19-7 21-3 1-069 29-4 -840 47-9 
8-6 7°8 1-33 26-8 28-5 19-7 17-9 19-4 21-1 1-14 33 -814 45 il 
7°9 8-8 | 1-38 27-8 26:7 18-2 16-1 21 22 1-09 30 °867 47-5 |12 
8-2 7°8 1-65 30 31-2 19 17-2 18-6 25-5 1-14 34 °833 51 13 
7:8 8 > sel B7ha5es oo 17 16-6 20-4 22-5 1-02 27°2 °825 45 14 
8-3 5-5 1-15 2174 (Baca: 18-7 17-7 20-7 19 1-07 S00 |. sade oe 46 15 
9 9 1-81 AOU |= be eee 19 15-2 20 RON Ae «Dig wea aes -90 50 16 
7-8 7 1-56 Or. ees coed 19:2 20-1 20°6 22-1 TOS ee Sule ae -975 50-8 |17 
8-7 6:9 1-91 36-3 34-4 17°6 15-5 19 20-6 1-07 26-3 -758 47-9 |18 
8-9 7:9 1-64 32-5 28 15 16-9 17-9 19-2 -87 25 75 46 19 
8-8 6-7 1-623 33-1 28-9 17-5 16-3 17-0 20-0 965 28-4 Vid 45-79 
9-2 7-9 1-83 36-1 85°5 18-9 16-9 16-9 21-8 97 80-5 -745 48-2 120 
8 7-4 1-82 34-8 27-7 21 17 16-7 20-8 967 28-8 828 48 21 
7:3 6 1-82 35-3 36-1 17-7 15-4 17 19-2 911 27-3 °757 38-1 {22 
8-3 6-7 1-67 33 PAY Mh ea 15 15-8 18-2 932 25-5 °728 44 23 
9 6-8 1-83 33°5 38-6 13-8 18 16-2 18-3 967 29-1 -81l 43-6 |24 
9-2 6-4 1-62 35 25 16-5 17-7 17 20 95 30 °693 46 25 
8-2 6-4 1-39 vA 26 19 15-1 15-8 18-8 954 26-3 °725 44-5 |26 
§-2 6:3 1-89 36 33-1 14-5 14-3 15-9 18-9 868 25-4 “714 46-3 |27 
9-1 7-2 1-88 36-2 PAS heii a BOR See 18-4 17-4 19-4 L209) (Bee ton. °85 46 28 
9-4 7-1 1-92 35-7 20. py SES oi8 16-6 16:1 18-5 968 26-5 -754 45-5 }|29 
9-3 6-5 1-55 35 30-7 16 15-4 16-6 18-9 887 24 -752 42-6 130 
8-6 6:5 1-16 24 PURSCE S| i ee « 15-4 15-5 18-1 848 24-8 > 742 44-2 131 
8-3 5-9 1-26 25-7 PASO) all 90) 7 te 14-8 16-3 19-2 909 24-4 °75 43-9 {32 
8-9 6-7 1-36 29 SDL Aeha Be « <catk 14-2 17-4 18-9 918 24-8 -706 43-9 133 
8-3 6-2 1°35 28-3 28 14 14-3 Ales 20 80 27:6 797 42 34 
8-8 6-4 1-25 26-1 26 15 16-6 15-8 19-1 903 31-3 -718 44 35 
9-1 6-8 1-58 84-3 20°63 |e kides ot 16-3 18 19-7 1-01 30-8 -817 44-5 136 
8-2 6-2 1-45 29 PEM) Ihde, 2 gee 16 16-4 19-3 956 29-7 -786 46:2 |37 
9-1 7-2 1-49 29-4 PAA NYE 2 seers 17 17-8 19-1 1-01 28-3 -80 46-4 138 
8-1 5:6 1-75 34-4 DEVENS oth ts ck 16-7 16-8 19-6 953 34 -817 45-5 139 
8-8 5-6 1-84 383-4 Bal otey Uh.ey ok Baniee 17-3 17-2 20-4 1:07 29-8 -708 46:2 140 
8 5°38 1-35 27-5 19 18 15-9 15-3 PO hate ot 29°7 °793 46 41 
9-6 8-3 1-74 ASS | Stes aa. 6 19-9 19-3 22-5 25-6 1-08 32 *886 54-4 142 
9-5 704 2-38 §2-3 50 18- 15-5 18-6 7 1-07 30 783 55 43 
9-5 7-1 1:63 B20 33-5 20-5 16-1 19-2 23-7 1-04 29-6 766 45-5 144 
8-3 7-6 1-55 34-3 33-8 18-8 18 16-7 23 1-01 29°3 °843 47-1 {45 
9 6-3 1-45 33-4 31-2 17-7 17-5 18-1 24-7 1-06 30 -80 47-1 |46 
8-9 5-4 1-865 = iy ee eee 16-9 17-6 18-4 21-9 929 36-5 797 48-8 
9-2 5-2 1-86 2 Ct ae ee 16-7 16-6 17-2 20-9 925 28-8 746 50-1 {47 
8-5 5-5 1-87 36-3 30 if 18-5 19-5 22-8 933 32-1 808 47-5 {48 
8-8 6-5 1-333 27-5 | Biogas 21-2 15-6 18-9 23°3 972 32-8 4182 55-7 
8-5 6 1-65 BO" 6h EER ocd 22-5 15-6 18-6 24-6 937 29-7 75 55 49 
8-8 6-3 -99 AR Be eae 21-3 16-2 18-7 22-5 979 35-7 814 52-9 {50 
8-8 694 1-39 28 SOE Be Baccn. t 20-6 1505 18-9 23-1 96 82-8 795 57-2 151 
9-1 7-4 1-54 BO ord ON 20-2 15°] 19-2 23 1-01 3B 77 Di Denl oe 
8-2 5-4 1-297 20°O)|$.8....4 22°9 16-2 17-9 22-6 945 31-4 828 56-4 
8-5 4-9 1-45 7 es Sse, ERAN 22-5 15 16-5 22 95 30 85 58-7 {53 
8-2 5-6 -818 (Polen dle ee ae 21-8 15-3 18-2 23 912 34-3 794 55-9 54 
8-4 5°4 1-57 BD'OF | Beat, cc oe 24 18-7 19 22-1 969 30°8 827 55 55 
7°8 5-8 1-35 BOs D4 | RBs coors 23-3 15-6 17-8 23-2 95 30°5 842 56 56 
8-9 5-6 2-063 40-6 |........ 20-5 15-0 17-4 21-0 953 32°38 “825 57-5 
8-8 5-7 1-95 “ASR a ia © ta 20 15 20 25 1-08 31-7 *883 65 57 
8-7 5-8 | 1-94 TAY AD aoe aA BRS 16-9 17-4 21-3 1-00 35 +825 55 58 
8-5 6-1] 1-76 mH ea ete: 20 15-5 15 21 -94 31-2 -80 57 59 
6:5 5-1 1-93 a Ae oe 18-7 15 18-3 17-9 843 33° 843 58-3 {60 
7-1 4-9 2-11 Or Pieter ees 20-2 14-7 15-9 20°3 908 26:5 793 55-7 {61 
7-1 5-2 2°01 © ea a: oh eae 21-7 14-8 16-6 20-9 906 31-1 756 55-8 162 
8-8 6 2°25 7 Odie A ee aan ie 20 13-4 17:9 19°4 981 84-1 85 58-3 163 
8-6 6-2 2-55 A ATG. oo 38 22-7 15 18-1 22-5 963 35 85 55 64 
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5 era ee ge a ec 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
ee eee a ee 








Sugar s od 
; eee g : . a 
Pie ||| (2h) 2 | 4.3 jae 
n mn A= 3 on - at 
Petes | Ss eS | zee | eRe Weegee 2 
Sr by q Pen eee eet ap 5 
#2s| Fas] 34 A | gee oa | Se | ee loge ee a3 
BO, |S Un | te é |8an| 85 | 25 | B28 | 3 | ae 1083 
Bak) Sef] 88] & | 858) SX | ge] S| 5a] He | Re 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........] 12-1 11-6 54-4 69-5 27°5 15-2 3-9 42-2 64-7 12-1 8-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... S38 11-8 61-3 68-3 28-5 13-1 4-4 44-3 46-7 13-2 8-7 
1—Sydney.............05- 13-2 12-5 61-7 70°3 31-6 15-1 4-9 51-4 55-4 13-2 8-7 
2—New Glasgow.........- 12-4 12 60:5 67-4 30°6 12-3 3°9 46-6 89-5 13-4 9 
8—Anmpherst..........s000¢ 12 11-7 63:3 70 23-3 10-7 5 40 36-7 13-1 8-2 
4—Halifaxecc its sc. rect: 11-8 11-3 58-7 66-4 Pate 15-4 4-6 43-3 61-7 13 8-3 
Om PUTO Nees vie wistee wee 12-2 11-6 62-5 67-5 30 12 3:6 40 40 13-2 9-5 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n...} 12 11-4 56-9 64-1 26-7 | 15 3°8 48-1 45-7 13-5 8 
New Brunswick (Average)| 12-2 11-6 58-9 65-7 26-9 11-9 3:7 38-6 42-4 12-5 8-4 
7—Moncton...........-0> 12-2 11-8 61-7 67:5 SA 12 3° Shi. meen ae 40 14-4 9-2 
POOL Gd OLNiai's sel eieisis 12 11-4 54:3 59-9 24-7 10:9 3°3 35°5 44-1 12-4 8-1 
9—Predericton........... 12-5 11-7 57-2 67:5 26°7 11-1 4 34-3 38-3 11 8-4 
10—Bathurst.............. 12-1} 11-6] 62-5] 68 29 13-7 3-6} 40 47 12 8 
Quebec (Average).......... 11-6 11-6 55-6 67-7 27-3 13-9 4-0 43-3 69-9 11-2 8-1 
11—Quebec..............- 11-7 11 52-9 69-4 26-6 17-1 3°7 89°2 69 11 83 
12—Three Rivers......... 11-9 11 55-7 67-4 27-6 14-4 4-7 44-3 84 12 8-5 
13—Sherbrooke........... 11-8 11-2 54 70 28-6 16 3-4 39 60 10-5 8-2 
Ha Sorele i. Gavciscee geet 11-7 11-2 52°5 59:7 29-6 11-7 4-1 43 80 10-8 8-7 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 11-6 10-9 57 65-7 27-6 13-3 4-5 47-5 77°5 10 72 
16—St. John’s........ et 11-2 11 61:7 68-7 27°5 13 3:5 52-5 65 15 8-8 
17—Thetford Mines 12 11:3 57-2 66-9 28-3 13-7 4-] 40 55 11-8 8-1 
18—Montreal.............. 11-3 10-7 54 70:9 26-2 | 14-6 3°7 46-3 70°6 10-9 7:8 
RECESS AyD IESE Se A ane a 11-4 10-7 55 70-9 25-5 11-6 3°9 38-3 68 9 74 
Ontario (Average).......... 12-0 11-6 53-5 70-6 26-1 12-7 3°77 40-3 63-0 11-2 8-4 
2O—Ottawans oc ceeceese sas 11-7 11-1 53-6 70°5 26:9 12-6 3:8 45 63-2 11-3 7°3 
21—Brockville............ 12-2 11-9 53°6 a2 24-7 12-7 3:9 40 58-4 10-4 8-1 
22—Kingston............. 11-6 11-1 47-5 66-8 25-1 11-8 3°5 38-1 51-1 10-4 8 
23—Belleville..........+.- 11-8 11-4 50-6 65-2 25°5 11-3 3°4 35°8 51-5 10-2 7-9 
24—Peterborough......... 11-8 11-3 58-1 69-8 25-1 13-5 3°6 37°8 58 10°6 8-2 
25—Oshawa.........eeeees 12 11-7 60 73-3 26 12-7 4-3 40 66-7 12 8:5 
PE—Orillia: ios he. cic clee 12-4 12-1 57-3 69 26 13 3°5 33°9 55-6 10-4 9-1 
Diz POTONCOS she cinv skit «eee 11-5 11-1 55-1 70°4 24-9 11:3 3°8 40:3 57-6 10:1 7-9 
28—Niagara Falls......... 12 11-6 54-7 74 28 13 4 43-6 57-8 10:7 8-5 
29—St. Catharines........ 12-2 11-8 54 72°2 24-8 11-9 3°8 38 67:9 10°9 8-3 
30—Hamilton............. 11-6 11-2 55°6 70-9 24-5 11-2 3°7 42 68 10-2 8 
31—Brantford............: 11:5 11-1 52°9 69 24-7 11-3 38°5 89-7 66:4 10-7 8-6 
Bree Catia occ alin ore 11-9 11-5 52-5 68-4 24-4 12-8 3-4 46-1 59°9 10-2 8-6 
SI Gute lpW.iscs ave os wee 11-9 11-4 54 69-2 26- 12-9 3-7 41-8 59-8 11-8 8-6 
34—Katehener..ts so. «ssn s 11-5 11-4 47-7 66-4 26 11-7 3-6 O22 56 11-1 8-3 
35—Woodstock............ 12-1 11-6 54 71-8 25 11-8 3°7 40-7 62-3 10-7 8-5 
36—Stratiord) 2. .2... bes. 12-1 12 50-3 70:8 25:7 12-4 3-6 41 52-1 11 8-7 
l= LONGOM i sists sale slew be 12 11-7 55-9 72-7 26-7 13-3 3°7 44-5 62-4 10-7 8-5 
38—St. Thomas........... 12:3 12-1 56:6 12 25-8 13-4 3°5 42-4 70-4 10-7 7-9 
39--Chatham.2)s....52% 0. 11-8 11-3 50-1 68-3 24-8 12-1 574 40-5 68-6 10-7 8-5 
40—Windsor.............. 11-8 11-3 51-2 70-9 26-2 12-3 3-4 40 63-8 9-9 8 
41—Owen Sound 12-1 11-7 53°3 68-6 25°83 11-4 3-2 36 54-8 11-5 8-9 
42—Cobalt......... cere 12-6 12 57-3 73°3 31-5 15-7 4-2 42 73°7 14-5 9-1 
438—Timmins te 12-5 12 50 71-6 25 13-5 4-7 31-7 (8 15 8-4 
44—Sault Ste. Marie 12-4 12 53 75 29 14:8 4 41°6 73-6 12-8 9-3 
45—Port Arthur 12-6 12-5 50 73°3 28-3 15 3°7 45 75 10-7 8-5 
46—Fort William 12-4 12 56:4 72-1 29-3 13-5 3°7 42-9 72 12 9-3 
Manitoba (Average)........ 13-0 12-4 59-5 71-1 29-2 13-4 3°8 40-3 64-6 13-3 8-6 
47—Winnipeg...........00- 12-6 11-9 48-5 70:8 28-6 11-8 4 41-4 65-4 12-7 8-5 
48—Brandonwies cs ccesc ee 13-3 12-9 52:5 71:3 29°7 15 8°5 39°2 63°8 13-8 8-6 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 12-6 12-2 54-4 72-6 30-0 19-7 4-3 44-4 75-1 15-3 8-3 
AQ ROSIN veut: caties be 12-2 12 58°3 70°3 29-2 s17 4-1 39 65 14-7 8-3 
50—Prince Albert......... 12-2 11-9 51-4 74-8 30°7 s20 4-2 44-3 65 15 8-8 
51—Saskatoon............ 12-7 12-2 53-9 72°5 31-1 824 4-3 46-7 85-4 16-3 7-7 
52—Moose Jaw............ 13-4 12-6 54 1PAStb 28-8 817-8 4-5 47-5 85 15 8-3 
Alberta (Average).......... 12-8 11-8 49-2 71°3 29-7 19-4 4-1 42-8 35-1 13-8 7°6 
53—Medicine Hat......... 12-4 11-8 48 69:3 28-5 $25°8 4 40 84 14-2 7:3 
54—Edmonton............ 12 11-2 47-2 70-8 30-2 816-6 4-1 45 73°3 14-3 6-9 
55—Calgary Wires ceiver Sake Wa 13-1 11-7 55-7 72°9 30-5 s17-1 4-2 45 72° 12-3 8-3 
56—Lethbridge........... 13-6 12-5 45°8 72-1 29-7 818 4-2 41 71-2 14-5 n8 
British Columbia (Average) 11-9 11-3 52-8 68-4 29-5 23°8 4-2 46-7 78-8 12-9 8-1 
Hi—Hernies 05. cee. c cs as 13-2 12-2 56-7 69-2 26-7 813-3 4:3 50 77-5 13-8 n 
HS-— Nelson’ tice cvs tere acs 12°6 12 53-1 71-3 28-8 835 4-2 40 82-5 15 8 
59—Trail....... Rais we ote 11-1 10:5 50-6 67-6 28 829-6 4-5 41 80 14 nlo 
60—New Westminster..... 11-4 11 51-1 63-1 30 522-1 3°9 51-7 76 12-7 n7°5 
61—Vancouver............ 11-7 10-9 50-7 66-8 28-5 | 826-4 4-1 46-9 75°8 9-8 n7-5 
62—Victoria...........6-- 11-1 10-8 50:6 66-4 29°5 819 3°9 46-2 80 11-3 n7 
63—Nanaimo............. 12 11-4 55-6 71-9 31-4 | 520-3 4-1 46-9 73°3 13-1 7-4 
64—Prince Rupert......... 12-1 11-3 53-8 71 33-3 | 325 4-8 51 85 13-3 9 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite 
f. Poplar, etc. g. Higher price for semi-anthracite. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 
5c. to 15e. more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Smallbar5c. *The higher price for Welsh coal. **New 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1924—Concluded 





Ce iC or cca 


ee oO ee aed 


Coal 
Es a8 
~~ 23 
44 a 
3 $ 
17-712 11-075 
18-313 9-340 
RA tT eer a7 .20 
Pees ice of 00 
i3’ 00-20 .00 9.50 
*16.75-18.50} 11.50-12. 50 
Tea a 11.00 
18.50 11.00-11.50 
18-875 11-34 
18.00-20.00} 11.00-12.75 
17.00 11.00-14.00 
18.50 8.00-12.00 
21.00 11.00 
16-847 11-417 
17.50 10.00 
16.00 *Q Daphne 00 
16.75-17 .00 4.00 
16.00 10-00-11.00 
16.00-17.00 
16.50 12.00 
18.25 
16.75-17.25| ¢8.00-14.50 
AZAOO SS Ft ets 
17-194 11-531 
17.00 11.00 
16.50 10.50 
16.50 9.00-10.00 
16.50-17 .00 11.00 
16.50 10.00 
TG OM mee cerae tea aie 
174 rer 50} 10.00-11.00 
6.00 9.50 
15. 516. 50 c 
16.50 | 11.00-13.00 
16.00 7.50-9 .00 
17.00 | 10.50-15.00 
17.00 9.00-10.00 
16: OOD ass eae 
17.00 13.00 
16.00 12.00 
17.00 13.00 
17.00 13 .00-16 .00 
18.00 15.00 
16.00 | 10.00-12.00 
18.00-19.50] 12.00-16.00 
16.00 10.00 
19.00 13.00 
23.00 17 .00-19.00 
17.50 9.00-11.00 
19.00 9.75 
18.50 9.00 
22-000 13-750 
21.00 | 18.50-15.50 
23 .00 13.00 
EVAEN TESA. 10-438 
ctioiatls NOR a. 9.00-12.50 
See waar oe a7 .50-10.50 
23 .00-25 .50}d10.00-11.00 
3, Soe 11.50 
Aico neath 7-793 
c 
Ee nrc d5.50-6.50 
Tn eee d5.75-12 .00 
Bie «seas 8.50 
Waa. ats 11-256 
OLE LET. oe 7.75-8 .25 
Rs WS, seed 10. 25-13 .25 
a LARP RING 9.50-12.50 
Tes ha fhe 12.00 
Sihin eee 12.00-12.50 
oe ore eae ee 12.00-12.50 
Manis s oe nee a8 .30 
Sr Se Rec 14.50 


Matches, parlour, 
(500) per box 


eee eoe 


Rent 


Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


27-621 
22-300 

16.00-20.00 
25.0 


.00 
10.00-15.00 
35.00 
16.00-26,00 
20.00-27 .00 
27-000 
30.00-45 .00 
20.00-35 .00 
25.00 
18.00 
23-056 
25 .00-30.00 
20.00-25.00 
20.00-22.00 
14.00-15.00 
22.00 
**23 .00-33.00 


2200-27 .00 
29-279 
28 .00-36 .00 
25.00 
18 .00-25 .00 
25 .00-30.00 
2250-35 .00 


ences or none, 
per month 


incomplete 
modern conveni- 


Six-roomed 
house with 


19-468 
15-200 
10.00-14.00} 1 


20.00-25.00 
18 .00—25 .00 


12 .00-15.00)12 
17 .00-19 00/13 
7.00-10.00)14 
12.50 |15 
15 00-25 .00)16 
10.00 {17 
16 .00-25 00/18 
15 .00-22 00/19 
20 - 852 
21.00-27 .00/20 
16.00 |21 
15 00-20 .00)22 
20.00-25 .00)23 
16 .00-25 .00/24 


120 .00-35 .00) 118 00-25 .00)25 


15.00-25.00 
3500-40 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 
3000-35 .00 
25.00-35 .00 
35. eye 00 


00 
24. 00-30. 00 
40.00 
20.00 
30.00-40.00 
30.00-45 .00 
20.00-30.00 
30.00-35.00 
30.00-50.00 
20 .00-25 .00 
22.00 


5 
25 .00-30.00 
25 00-40 .00 
25 .00-40.00 
35-000 
35 .00-50.00 


25 .00-30 . 00) 


39-625 
35 .00-50.00 
25 00-35 .00 
30 .00-40.00 


20.00-30.00 
30.00 

o pe 

20. 00-30. "00 
30.00 

18 .00-20.00 
29.00 


18 .00-22 .00 
22 .00-30.00 


13 .00-15 .00}26 
2200-25 .00)27 
18 .00—23 .00/28 
20 .00-25 .00)29 
20 .00-25 .00/30 
18 .00-25 .00}31 
16 00-20 .00/32 
16 00-20 .00/33 

30.00 |34 

15.00 |35 
19 .00-25 .00/36 


17.00-30.00/37 - 


15 00-20 00/38 
20 .00-25 .00|39 
20.00-35 .00/40 
12.00-20.00)41 
14.00 |42 
25 .00-35 .00)43 
15 .00-20 00/44 
15 .00-30.00)45 
15 .00-30 .00/46 
24-500 
25 00-35 .00|47 
18 .00-20 00/48 
22°500 
30.00 |49 
1500-25 .00/50 


18.00 |56 


15 .00-17 .00|62 
18 .00-22 .00|63 


Wood 
a il uy rs) 
ees | fs he 
igs) ~ ae) = pol ge) mc) 
=g | 22 ae-| $4 gs |e 
3° oto re ~—tto BSS poh 
as | bes | #3 | $88 | Be8 | 23 
te m2 8 38 B28 iso 8 Oo = 
$ $ $ $ $ C. 
12-510 14-705 9-267 11-400 10-135 | 38-6 
9-600 10-600 6-880 2-690 8-477 | 33-2 
6-00 7.00 5.00 GROOks eee ae 33-35 
b10.00 b10.00 b8.00 b8.00 b11.43 {30-32 
9.00 10.00 SA00 Sr eee cn 6.00 31 
14.00 14.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 35 
9.00 12.00 4.00 5200 pairs syot 2 .c. eae 35 
14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 b9.75 | 30 
10-750 13-000 7°259 9-000 7-800 | 32-3 
10.00 12.00 8.00 QE00: area ro ie ok 32-34 
16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b10.00 |30-32 
9.00 12.00 LOOKS ...2 SHS b4.80-6.40} 30 
8.00 10.00 6.00 SOO Male crac vegaee 35 
13-2389 15-539 9-083 10-625 10-019 | 29-6 
b14.67 b14.67 b12.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 
10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b8.13 30 
12.00 TATOOS FRED Peet Sst tite hea See cis 30 
12.00 13.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 30 
Dileoomte. ot cot b13 .33 10.00 30 
12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 {27-28 
PISA b Ona cekys eae DIOESOR De Wee 23 28 
16.00 |17.00-18.00}10.00-12.00/d12. Ne 00'b12. of < 00 eee 
b16.00 b17.85 7.50 
13-716 16-071 10-413 13: mt iA. aoe a: 0 
12.00-13.00/14. on a 00 8.00 10.00 b9.00 |27-30 
he Sees b18 Rye 8. b16.62 b14.40 25 
14.00 hes 12.00 14.00 b14.00 {25-26 
12°75 14.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 {23-25 
14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 
16.00 17.00 12.00 13.00 b14.00 |25-28 
12.00 13.00 SHOR Ie. cee b7. 0 
18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 16.00-18 .00} 30 
c c c c c 27 
c 16.00 Cc c c 30 
12.00 15.50 11.00 13.50 8.00 27 
16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 {28.30 
14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00 28 
17.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 b12.00 27 
16.00 18.00 12.00 AOU RM emaeeanit ues 24-25 
12.00 16.00 7.50 12.00 b13.33 at 
HOO af state-s doors TIGOO? see ore |e es 28 
17.50 20°00 Prt Sac. 16.00 15.00 
15.00-16.00 19). QOL, | SHARE Fe. 17.00 b18.67 
ee See a 205005 Hers cake ae b18.00 | b9. pene: 00 2 
Cc c c c 
10.00 13.00 6.0 .50 5. 00-10. 00 cH 
13.00 b15.00 13; 00), bt. 00 315.00) aon... he. 27-30 
10.00 13.50 7.00-7. SLO ee ee ee 28 
9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 |30-35 
11.50 15.00 10.00 PBEOO Ss |neetca si aet.o 25 
12.00 13.00 0.00 BISOO eee css 25 
10-750 12-600 7-730 92000. hist anes cee 33°8 
9.50 11.00 6.50 Si OOM tareasetn oon 30-35 
12.00 13.00 9.00 TONOOi ieee ese 35 
§-833 12-750 9-375 11-500 13-000 | 34-6 
apt SVT {14.00 11.00 10.00-12 .00 13.00 35 
{7.00 £8.50 5.50 (GU he Ree 32-35 
£9.50 £10.50 9.00 10.00 10.00 35 
£13.00 |f&b18.00 12.00 b18.00 b16.00 Son 
SA Shc tn TSH ROCIO (cht ctr 10-250 9-000 | 36-7 
c c Cc Cc Cc 
8 OSE OR Ie reams Pence 8.00 b6.00-8.00 5.00 35 
Pm NaC et eGo citar teatuckons 13 .00-14.00 b13.00 on 
RR argo elt Sora heat ns Str 9-375 11-308 5-798 |h36-7 
Che Aevtaewe eae 12.00 LOR00G HA I 1050 
Re ee o allt odes cece 9.00 ies 7.50 40 
FRESCO Rep alent ge dees 9.00 LIZ ba eee oe el AO 
ee ee Glia. TAs SEED ae lio Se asee tains b7.50 (31-35 
Aiko PRG JC NRE ol imo mee Ss 7.00 4.00 {30-35 
cote ec PSA CEN wheat Rox 7.50 b9.54 b4.49 28 
Ba I ER eae ecu oe Aes hal c cect hese 6:50 35 
ote O CARY td RTE Otero ick iit FORCE PRORSIN| lero corn ar 35 


30.00-40.00 


20.00-30 .00)64 





houses as high as $40 per month. 


$20; others $45-$60. {For new tenants $30-$35 and $20 to $25 


s. Vinegar sold extensively i an Potties at higher prices thanin bulk. tMining company houses 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 

ing tables give the latest information 

available as to the movement of prices in 
other countries as compared with Canada. 

The index numbers of retail prices which 
are listed are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all eases. 

Of the countries for which statistics of 
prices for the opening months of the year were 
available wholesale prices showed slightly up- 
ward tendencies in Great Britain, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Italy, and Switzerland, and more 
marked increases in France and Austria. In 
Germany, by the new calculation of gold 
prices, the index number was downwards, as 
was the case in Sweden, Egypt, India, China 
and in Canada and the United States. Figures 
for the cost of living showed slight declines 
in Canada, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States, and advances in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Norway, and in South Africa 
and India. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base 100 in 1913 rose 0.9 
per cent to 166.9 in February. Foods 
rose 1.9 per cent to 166.8, and materials rose 
0.4 per cent to 166.9. The principal changes 
were increases in prices of cereals and “ foods 
other than cereals, meat and fish,” in metals 
and minerals other than iron and steel, and 
textiles other than cotton; and declines in 
prices of meat and fish, and cotton. 

The Economist index number on the base 
- of 100 in 1901-05 was 212.2 for February, an 
increase of 0.14 per cent on the January level. 
Cereals and meat declined slightly in price 
while other foods advanced. ‘Textiles de- 
clined and minerals and the miscellaneous 
group showed fairly large increases. 

The Times index number for February fell 
0.7 per cent from January 31, to 172.5 on the 
base 100 in 19138. Foods fell 2.4 per cent dur- 
ing February and materials rose 0.3 per cent. 
There were rises shown by cereals, non-ferrous 
metals, and textiles other than cotton. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) showed an additional 
advance during February, to 138.8, or 1.2 per 
cent above the level of the previous month. 
Foodstuffs showed a fall of 0.7 per cent, ani- 
mal foods falling 3.5 per cent. Materials ad- 
vanced 2.3 per cent, the chief group to ad- 
vance being minerals, which stood 4.9 per 
cent above their January price level. Textiles 


advanced only 0.5 per cent, raw cotton de- 
clining again, while flax, hemp, wool and silk 
were higher. : 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number showed a decline of one point 
at March 1, reaching 178 on the base 100 in 
July, 1914. Foods declined one point to 176, 
clothing rose slightly to 225, and other items 
of the budget showed no change, rent re- 
maining at 147 and sundries at 180. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber published by Statistische Nachrichten, on 
the base 1 for the first six months of 1914, 
was 19,158, an increase of 2.2 per cent above 
the January level. Foods rose 2.5 per cent 
and materials 0.5 per cent. 


Cosr or Lavinc.—The official index number 
on the base of 1 in July, 1914, was 11,940 for 
February, an increase of 1.7 per cent on the 
January level. Foods rose 2.2 per cent. to 
13,821; clothing rose 1.1 per cent, rentals rose 
3.7 per cent and heating and lighting rose 
0.3 per cent. 

Esthonia © 

Reta, Prices—The index number of retail 
prices of foods at Reval, on the base 1921= 
100 is compiled by the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, and includes the prices of 24 articles. 
The index stood considerably higher in 1923 
than in 1922, the level in December, 1922, be- 
ing 92.6, and in December, 1923, 106.6. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of Statistique Générale, on the base 100 
in July, 1914, rose 7.9 per cent to 505 in 
January. Foods rose 4.5 per cent and ma- 
terials rose 10: per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office for gold 
prices on the base 100 in 1913, was 117.3 for 
January, a decrease of 7.1 per cent from the 
December level. Foods declined 7.4 per cent 
and materials declined 6.4 per cent. Home- 
produced goods fell 9.2 per cent and im- 
ported goods rose in price 1.4 per cent. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base 100 in 1913-14 was 110 for Janu- 
ary, the food index being 127; heat and light, 
163; rent, 29; and clothing, 151. 


Hungary 
Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living at Budapest (100 in 1913-14) 
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was 597,420 for January, an increase of 18.9 
per cent on the December level, the figure for 
foods being 899,600, or an increase of 16.3 per 
cent. During the year from January, 1923, to 
January, 1924, the cost of living increased by 
twenty times and the cost of foods alone by 
about twenty-four times. 


Poland 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
rose 171 per cent during December. Food 
rose 187 per cent, clothing rose 145 per cent; 
fuel and light rose 173 per cent; lodging rose 
718 per cent; and sundries rose 142 per cent. 
Starting in October, food prices were taken 
twice a month instead of once, and conse- 
quently the figures thereafter are not com- 
parable with those before that date. The ex- 
ceedingly sharp rise in prices late in the year 
is attributed to the failure of an attempt at 
currency reform. 


China 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Treasury Department’s Bureau of Mar- 
kets, showing the course of wholesale prices 
at Shanghai, on the base prices in February, 
1918—100, fell 0.5 per cent in January 
Foods, fuel, “ other industrial materials” and 
sundries all declined, while metals and build- 
ing materials advaneed. Textiles which had 
reached a fairly high level at the end of the 
year, showed no change in January. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
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100 in 1913, showed a rise of one point to 152 
in February. The greatest decline was one of 
four points in the cloths and clothing group, 
and the greatest increase was one of 11 points 
in fuel and lighting. Farm products, chem- 
icals and drugs, and the miscellaneous group 
showed slight declines, and metals and metal 
products, and building materials showed slight 
increases. Foods and house furnishing goods 
showed no change. 


The index number of the Federal Reserve 
Board stood at the same level for the six 
months, September—February inclusive. In 
February goods produced declined slightly 
from the January level and goods imported 
rose slightly. Goods exported fell 7 points. 
Raw materials showed no change; producers’ 
goods rose two points, and consumers’ goods 
fell three points. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
for Massachusetts, compiled by the Special 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life fell 
0.2 per cent to 159.7 for February. Foods 
fell 0.8 per cent; clothing rose 0.3 per cent, 
and fuel and light 0.1 per cent. Shelter and 
sundries showed no change from the previous 
month’s level. 


The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board showed no change for 
January as compared with the previous month. 
Foods showed a decline in price of 0.7 per 
cent, and fuel and hght a decline of 0.6 per 
cent. Clothing advanced 0.6 per cent and 
shelter showed no change for the month under 
review. 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
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(a) Quarter beginning in specified 


month. (j) Monthly average. 
*October, 1923, 7,100 millions; 








month. 
(k) New index number is joine 
November, 1923, 725,700 millio 


(b) Average for year. 





(c) Figure for previous month,  (d) Following month. 
d to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted 
ns. **October, 1928, 18,295 millions; November, 1923, 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
except where noted) 
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LS Abn acl Onc DARA CS AUdee 6 Ober Bee MMDOnrIOG! onocomt Cnoacuem mesmera : 152 163) 13-1966} 191-095 76-1 185-967 
FE. dn allice odie 6 BRS at ct eer EIR leanne Gena oetiyicis “ol anode ae Remnertcir | CeeRyCrm RSE ac ee 12-8957] 190-741)........ 191-915 
(e) Middle of month. f) 2830 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; from 1915, 271. (9) First of month. (h) End of 


to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 
4,907,300 millions, 


{Gold prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
(Base figure 100 











Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria eens 
nina’ t of : Foods, ; 
eat apioade | woods | of | Heode: | living, Rarticles! “iael” | “ach 
BRE na ae) Susy July July July July April 1901- July 
1914 1914 1914 1914=1 | 1914=1 1914 1910 1914 

WG cece ey otis eee te {d)$ 6.95 (d) 94 (6) 9G, a. aes eR Sai a terete eva pragiooeersoer ell Nraranetondkorsnens 
IQIS HR sis tAic ada een 7.34 99 U1 PEA ee Pearce 6) Rae AO Grae Wotan omar] ice hanaqtl ln Memeo tr 
10t4eslan. 18... 182800. 7.73 AOS) ooo sino sall s ot ies.00 ice MPS 5 in ee Satay ecae tcl te ee oo ar 
aly M6...c LBS EL: 7.42 100 100 100 BOG) oy Rh eee (b) 139-2 100 
£015e—Jan.i6-65.... Viasat. 7.97 107 118 113) ROOT, OSS JO oo eee ee eh were 
Salyre.ba.5 cease. 7.74 104 132 125 | A tek Bis ais Hoek ee ees ea eeleee | cee teens 
H01G6—Janih5.... BEG Le: 8.28 112 145 135) Wate OY Dh | aS v1 ok Se ee | Te See 
Peeraly ets... Biba, 8.46 114 161 148| Slee NU azul hammers () 250-2) ......... 
101 7—SJan. t.ho... 02 RUE. 10.27 138 187 165) COR C8 ys doe ee eels ep toe | Ree eae 
PGI AA Gh. .:.... BROT ee. 11.62 157 204 180} DRE Soh aes cite a y's eae ae (6) 453-5).........- 
A918 Jan)... RL LERe. 12.42 167 206 188) Seed. CME aes RES S 55 13 tee a a | See 
SYR en PARES 13.00 175 210 DOS ASAS. Pay ae ts kots foik [eas Bet ges (Oy S63-S)iec. ee 

I RU= 2 EW Se, ea 13.78 186 230 220) Ne. (AE a eee O80) 2255 eee ss | See tae 
July MBs... aeensVed. 13.77 186 209 208 RARE Cad Se ccad eee ae 354] (b) 1866-3}........... 

R020 SJany areas... ie Gos cies « 15.30 206 236 225| Fonds LES Ss ee 4101. Re Soe eee Hae 
Palys ARLES 16.84 227 258 252 RS: £22 Beh oeaeneee 479) (b) 2334-2].......... 
1021=—Janial eh. .oe ss eee. 14.48 195 278 265] ROR. EET Eis od eee ae ATT CES Ee 1830 
Pilyh bh SCARE. 10.96 148 220 219) MNES ss oN in wee 393] (6) 2491-4 1303: 
1922-—Jan eek... a. 11.03} - 149 185 192 748 664 409 3191-8 1467 
BUY eo .: SARE 10.27 138 180 184 3282 2645 388 3437-1 1430 

1923 ——T ani atce «sis. bee eae es 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454 405 3678-7 941. 
Aprils... eet. 10.64 143 168 174 12935 10897 429 3816-1 927 

Duly dec)... ckteb bates. 10.17 137 162 169 12911 10903 445 3333-9 921 

OCt S35. 5). REAR. 10.65 143 172 175 12636 11027 476 3133-2 901 
INOWAG Fave ba eeey 10.69 144 173 175 12647 1B CS!) eae aA 3339-4 896: 
DOCH e.2 ch eaites 10.73 145 176 177 12860 11249 492 3595-7 909: 
1024——Jan chee: .c: at oct vee: 10.78 145 175 177 13527 11740} Feces dee bes ces 917 
POD a deis)\teeensae. 10-75 145 177 179 13821 T1940) or aes eS 1 SRR os sf tae ees 

Maries Y sinc se eeeeek ss 10-58 143 176 178]. .ccccvbal oa ciheet aha Cee te Ren @s aR Ese] DARE neces 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 








Denmark 






Finland France Germany Netherlands Italy 












21 Foods | Cost of 








Foods |ing'| Foods | Ting Foods | (ing |G towns chiet | living, 
July July July July 

POA Ik oie, a is 1913-14=1 1893 1913 | July, 1920 
RG cub WOON hb eat. bak REM I coche ee IESE. OMS, bs A $00: bees 
I 8h ee aaa aaa fey RRO ORL thice, wie dy rok ber atpvan aie eimansre et RO oe (b) Hark ene By | Dor a SMR RS SN i 8 
100 100 100 TG TRAE LOD] AY PALO ne a il 55 BRS with sinncinrmnchn en bdrwroraneasesnccta Oriel wien eta GUE NY aisha 
128 UG) cs sect TE SY LORS | SINT Pe brace ER cic Prony mie DEBE Ea ie we site slate orarseoretsre [MAM Belste ss 
146 186 Narn decease tae X 1887] REANIM SRA are clic ees ine REO Ree a's so co Meee PONE Das 0s 
166 | a | ee) SOMO Coy aint) 0S Rea Vice Ae a od ROM 7) eee oe Pee ac 
187 1931: CARE SIRE.  ER « S 2DNO RTT ARTY co ow... (b) 228 S08-1iicG 75.2: 
186 1002 OR. RO IPRT EOOOR| |... SESE. 2. cook RE cine hOMMED pose ewe de BRBsS (a)| ASA 
212 S11 ee ee... Me ARE COSTA SBI. Rei oy cs fae.daeee vi. (b) 239 56278 ‘(aj cln wie. 
251 242 898-2 B19-408S PSNI) 2-5 205 RM ie... Ode. 883-8] neh 

253 262 981-8 911-0 12-7 10-7 451-8} 100 
276 264 1173-9] 1065-4 14-2 11-8 541-6) tel RE 
236 237| 1277-8} 1189-0 14-9 12-5 BOL-BiWe eos. 
197 212} 1123-2} 1055-1 24-6 20-4 576-5) 117-54 
184 199} 1105-4) 1118-4 68-4 53-9 527-3) 118-69 
180 198} 1079-5} 1132-8 1366 |- 1120-3 541-6} 115-05 
IAL: Soa eP. 1012-1; 1095-6 3500 2954 530-3] 113-65 
188 204 968-2} 1090-1 46510 37651 518-0] 113-21 
th... Ge IeBt 1104-6 1172-1 . * 516-7; 115-02 
oS Oe Ose 1100-5) 1170-1 * ** 525-8] 114-82 
es RMR eg esl norte scactnd lors wren doe te aerate * +e Sos awhlorataonns- POP toe 
194 ce ok OS ae aed eee 127t PUGH in AU NTTOL Sernrctnvid<| alena nd ag Pee 
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eeeerrvetoe 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 














(Base figure 100 
Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Siete: fh) a ee 5 Foods, 
Foods Cost Madrid 51 Cost Foods, heat, light 
Description 30 Foods of foods, fuel articles of living Federal Cooper-: 
of Index towns living sundries 30 towns (c) Labour ative 
Office stores 
July July May June June 
Base period 1914 we ais 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
(e) (e) 
UNE sae Rk. - jak oe ee es ns oe ke Core? eas Sey MM hs 
et Oc eats aca eee mute ccna rare CO, Coe eee Pi eremre meee tee ee cee MENON Sort og eee Ta 
TEN el SHA aed Se ieee Sy 18 1 a A Bs) mis WOME cries <8 2) ONE ee yee 
July. MS ae 100 (b) 1 (bdiet (6 )100 BO ots wobccat Be (a )100 (a )100 
ES Cao cag Aad ese, 0 IS 2 > aaa 0 a rr ri ee CORSE | epee ey ree BALL (a)107 
IVIRG Dah ieG suite Payer on | eo uO Ce” <n re (6 )108 (ej124) . NE: 5 4. Peet ce, see (a 119 
1916 Jans tooo ow cule Bee irc Me. ts ncnialsidnsl «wig bownleeeead CONSE rcs aces bon eee (a )126 
IEG Sven 2 lS ARs Oe a, (b )116 OBL Y Beene emmem iye) ees keen.) $s (a )140 
ESOT OS eres 2 Borneo pa |. > Pe Se, nn cc a ae ee ere 169 (Q) NS ols eer aes (a )149 
KG Ai ca Os em ol Se 1 a (b )125 TG cirsbittinteehaa eee (a )180 
GSE Aes ais. | a eee 221 1 CPT seers flee (a)197 
Maly ec eee Or ee (b )155 268 D1 ee ake eiee (a )229 
1919—Jan.. 0... eee ENS, OS C2 Re ER Sree ae 339 VIVA San SHAE (a )252 
July, pei. 6 suk Eee. | (6)175 310 ADT |, cxeotccoueger eee 238 
1920—Jan...... eae t ARES SR Sel |) SAR SE 298 ys) ae 244 
Julyteae £ aR NS Vee | (6)191 297 210 | ciezeincccsi eae 246 
1021—Jan, foe, 25k 334 251 141|): See te: 283 271 226 243 
July tteade it 292 457 257 (6 )189 232 236 203 214 
1922——Jan, .3 ches... 0/8 257 736 460 179 190 216) 185 189 
July. Baden 5 ate 233 1,298 788 179 .179 190 157 158 
1923—Jan...5.0....... 214 4,931 3,527 180 166 183 154 161 
SATIRE cst 212 12,478 8,351 180 163 177 157 161 
July eek ; 2 OE |. 218 24,197 20,936 172 160 174 163 168 
Oct OEE 2p 217 215,895 189,949 174 165 177 160 168 
IN OVEE Sects ba 221 531,485 440,945 177 LOSS | acc OE 164 170 
Dect Naes. 00 226} 1,526,274] 1,196,566 182 16RD... Ps 165 ve 





(a) Figure for previous month. (b) Average for year. (ce) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of month up to 
(g) 15th of month. (h) Four chief cities. (i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. (k) Cost of food budget. 


*October, 1923, 4,301 millions; November, 1923, 862,000 millions; December, 1923, 1,512,000 millions. **October, 1923, 


ay 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 


except where noted) 





ee India Australia Zealond United States 
18 Cost of a f aes sone snl Cost of 
foods Foods living groceries 59 foods of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
9 towns Bombay | Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics. Statistics. Board. setts 
1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
& (f) (a) (0) (i) Ss, ariowe 
DOGO). AMAR eee A I. EER. (h)991 BS Sad apne Lbs bee OS TAPS. 
DNUGS steht nce. [As omieers es eae 1,106 (h)1,037 100 LOO S Werrae ae teresa oe 100 
CE EG CL ee Se eee ed eee, ae Ne 0] a et a ani je ee ee ean | oterice reo uicg se 101-8 
THO eRe 100 100 1,164 1,070 Vi | Ae tans Mean ee hee 100 102-1 
(eat aogrtes Se ene Be OL 1,240 1,177 103 (osc) eee 102-9 
eR Lhe sich tele Shs cb a tane Woe es sseysit ces 1,522 1,200 LOD eee, Jot eh oe © 100-5 101-7 
 h(GP4805 Saisie GAT.. tds hey: 1,504 1,236 107 (a QhOBrH | ie. 0a. 2 eee: 105-1 
ET RE ee ae ss te el ome. te 1,516 1,276 a be eal gr ona ea 108-7 109-9 
BIL WAS so ae Bons til ab « se play Sens 1,453 1,359 128 Oj S Bie. shee th Ao 119-6 
Dares ot SCR ae |Cmaorss Pita. d Peete ek re 1,470 1,357 PAG THO) ORL. 131-3 129-3 
PO JE Bod). Fee... SIE, ee 1,505 1,426 160 (a142-4f) ee. 144-6 
SER aR erating ere es. rie 1,523 1,491 iy RR ae (a )152-2 155-1 
fAPTSEo gs garish $ . decyl 1,627 1,553 185 Cap iss Me Ree tae tent 167-5 
secdened rte ae 187 186 1,714 1,539 PR SS Rare ae 172-2 171-5 
(D2 049s. cas chaste 183 1,862 1,688 201 (a )199-3 190 192-0 
Ber ei. See pes 188 190 2,260 1,791 219 (a 216-5 205 202-6 
(c)1,904 163 169 2,167 1,906) | 172 (a )200-4 181 179-6 
(c )1,556 174 177 1,876 1,752 WAS ie ec acre 163 160-8 
1,391 169 178 1,651 1,574 142 (a 174-3 161 157-3 
1,335 160 165 1,725 1,537 142 (a)166-6 155-6 156-2 
1,348 151 156 (a 1,695 1,483 144 (a)169-5 158 157+1 
1,344 150 155 (a )1,684 1,516 143 (a) 168-8 159-1 158-5 
1,330 148 153 (a)1,883 1,520 147 (a)169-7 161-9 159-1 
1,344 | 147 USY2 (OS een 1,562 150 (a)172-1 164-1 161-6 
1,372 147 153 1,827 1,573 TRY ey Eke pe os 165:3 160-5 
1,359 152 157 Sie 1,577 150 1 Ve a 165-0 161-3 
1,372 154 iL) Reno Ge sak Scar ee te Grose ee ct ter rcienes [ieee ihn or stahcge 55 i= 160°1 
14 elepae res Week eli tisteymiseys t det 159-7 


TP PMD eS eH ee F re Cee roe rr ere ees aenselo ce cee ewreeesctrle vw ueuwr er © See 


5 eae) 66 oe Sr eimite th piel vis «08 8 bile miall o chats els « wets g he! 





end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


3,657 millions; November, 1923, 657,000 millions; December, 1923, 1,247,000 millions. 


(e) Beginning of month. 


(f) Base is average for six capital towns. 


+ Gold prices on the base 100 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Re Jegal decisions which are summarized 


below have reference to the interpreta- 


tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 


New Brunswick and to the right of creditors 
to garnishee the wages of salaries of employees 
of the Canadian National Railways. 


A New Brunswick Employer Cannot Escape by Default from jurisdiction 
of Workmen’s Compensation Board 


In the December, 1923, issue of the Lasour 
GAZEITE, a summary was given of an action 
brought in the courts of New Brunswick by 
the Bathurst Company, Limited, against the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick. The plaintiff which carried on the 
business of logging, lumbering, etc., had re- 


fused to furnish to the Board any informa-. 


tion with reference to its payroll for 1922, 
and notified the Board that it intended under 
section 61 to become an industry under Part 
II of the Act, in which case it would not be 
subject to assessment by the Board. Subse- 
quently, however, the Board levied an assess- 
ment on this company on the basis of a pay- 
roll estimated by the Board. The company 
then obtained a permanent injunction against 
the Board restraining it from issuing a certifi- 
cate in respect to this assessment or from 
signing any judgment against the company ia 
respect of it. On appeal by the Board to the 
Supreme Court of the province the judg- 
ment of the Chancery Court in granting the 
injunction was sustained. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board then 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
which delivered its judgment on March 28. 


It was declared by this court that if the judg- 
ment appealed from was maintained any com- 
pany or employer could simply make default 
and would then only be liable as at common 
law as amended by Part II of the Act and 
all the evils of costly litigation would be 
restored, such evils as the statute was clearly 
enacted to remedy. There was nothing, the 
court held, in the language of the Act to point 
that the legislature really intended that em- 
ployers should have the right to elect between 
two courses. The construction placed by the 
respondent on section 61 of the Act that it 
allows any employer to free himself from the 
obligations of Part I of the Act by his neglect 
or refusal to furnish information would nullify 
the whole policy of the Act and could not be 
reconciled with section 57, subsection 2, which 
empowers the Board to make its own esti- 
mate of the amount due by the employer and 
to levy and collect such amount, when the 
employer has failed to furnish any estimate 
or information as required by section 48. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed and the 
action dismissed with costs. 

(New Brunswick—Bathurst Company, Lim- 
ated, vs. Workmen’s Compensation Board.) 


Wages of Employees of Canadian National Railways may be Garnisheed 
for Debt. 


The creditor of an employee of the Inter- 
colonial Railway, now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways, sought to collect the debt 
by garnisheeing the employee’s salary. After 
obtaining a judgment against the debtor, the 
creditor placed a writ of seizure in the hands 
of the company for the sum of $353.69. The 
railway corporation made a declaration that 
the defendant was an employee of the Crown 
on the Intercolonial Railway at Levis, and 
added “That inasmuch as no writ of garnish- 
ment can be issued against the Crown, under 
the law, the said corporation hereby declares 
that they have no declaration to make under 
this writ of seizure of garnishment other than 
this present declaration.” The creditor then 
made a motion in court that the corporation 
be ordered to declare the salary of the de- 
fendant as he intended to contest the declara- 
tion which it had made. ‘The corporation 
claimed that the salary of its employee could 
not be garnisheed as judgment could not be 
executed against a possession of the Crown. 


The court held that the laws and jurispru- 
dence cited by the corporation were not ap- 
plicable to the case, as the statutes consti- 
tuting the corporation provided that the Rail- 
way Acts should apply to- the Canadian 
government railways so long as they were 
administered by the company, unless special 
provision to the contrary were made. Another 
article provides that action can be instituted 
either by or against the company without the 
issue of a fiat. 

For these reasons the court decreed that 
the corporation should make a complete 
declaration declaring what is the salary of the 
defendant, whether it is daily, monthly or 
yearly, and what was the amount owing him 
at the time of the issuance of the garnishee. 
The corporation was ordered to make such a 
declaration a fortnight after the delivery of 
this judgment. 


(Quebec—Croteau vs. Cliche and Canadian 
National Railways.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


N addition to the regular monthly articles 
and quarterly articles on unemployment 
in trade unions, industrial accidents and im- 
migration, this issue of the LasourR GAZETTE 
contains an article on employees’ superannua- 
tion plans in Canadian cities, the text of an 
important judgment in the First Divisional 
Court of Ontario respecting the validity of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
a review of mining legislation in Canada, and 
a summary of recent labour legislation in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


The offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada 
reported a decline in the 
daily business transacted in 
March as compared with the preceding period, 
the number of applications, vacancies and 
placements, however, being only slightly 
fewer than during the corresponding period 
in 1923. 3 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.16 at the 
beginning of April as compared with $10.58 
for March; $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for 
April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $15.99 for April, 1920; 
$12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics based upon prices in 1913 as 100 stood at 
151.1 for April as compared with 154.3 for 
March; 156.9 for April, 1923; 153.7 for April, 
1922: 180.8 for April, 1921; 256.9 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 251.3 for April, 1920; and 
198.2 for April, 1919. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during April was greater than during’ either 
March, 1924, or April, 1923. Fourteen disputes 
began or were in progress during the month, 
involving 9,286 employees and a time loss es- 
timated at 215,234 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for the previous month were 12 
disputes involving 765 workpeople and a time 
loss of 11,056 working days, and for April, 
1923, 27 disputes involving 2,561 employees 
and a time loss of 34,792 working days. 


Monthly 
summary 


78272—134 


One Board of Conciliation 


Industrial and Investigation was es- 
Disputes tablished under the Indus- 
Investigation trial Disputes Investigation 
Act Act, 1907, in April, and a 


report from this Board was 
received by the Department. 


The last issue of the Lazour 
GAZETTE contained a review 
of the sixteenth annual re- 
port on factory inspection in Nova Scotia for 
1923. In the title, and also in the first para- 
graph of this article, the words “ New Bruns- 
wick” were erroneously printed instead of 
“Nova Scotia.” The statement that the ad- 
ministration of the Factories Act is in 
charge of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board is true of the former but not of the 
latter province, 


A Correction 


A special committee of the 
House of Commons was 
appointed on April 29 on 
motion of the Prime Minis- 
ter to make an inquiry into 
an old age pension system for Canada. Power 
was given to the committee to send for per- 
sons, papers and records and to report from 
time to time. The following members com- 
pose the special committee: Messrs. Fontaine 
(Hull), Irvine (Calgary E. Riding), Logan 
(Cumberland), McConica (Battleford), Munro 


Inquiry into 
Old Age 


Pensions 


(Fraser Valley), Neill (Comox-Alberni), 
Preston . (Lanark), Raymond (Brantford), 
Robichaud (Gloucester, N.B.), Sexsmith 


(Lennox and Addington), Spence (Parkdale), 
St. Pere (Hochelaga). 


The Prime Minister, answer- 
ing a question in Parha- 
ment on April 16 as to the 
assistance given to the Em- 
pire Settlement scheme by 
the Canadian National 
| Railways, stated that the 
arrangements entered into with the Overseas 
Settlement Committee of the Colonial Office 


Canadian 
National 
Railways and 
Empire Settle- 
ment scheme 


oo2 
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under the British Empire Settlement Act pro- 
vided for the settlement of immigrants on 
lands owned by the rajlway in groups of 
twenty families. The extent of the financial 
obligations of the railway is to advance, or 
make arrangements to have advanced, an 
amount not more than £300 to enable a 
settler to purchase stock and equipment, and 
the British Secretary of State guarantees pay- 
ment of the full amount of any loss incurred 
through such advances, the total guarantee 
‘however not to exceed 50 per cent of the total 
amount advanced to all settlers. 


A review of new labour 


Recent legislation in the three 
amendments prairie provinces is given in 
to provincial this issue of the Lasour 
compensation GAZETTE. Last month’s 
acts issue contained a similar 


outline of legislation in 
Quebec, and next month a review will be 
given of the late sessions in Ontario and the 
maritime provinces. It will be noticed that 
workmen’s compensation is one of the main 
subjects of legislation in nearly every province. 
This subject 1s now under investigation by 
a special commission in the province of Que- 
bec. In Manitoba also a joint committee, 
composed of equal numbers of members of 
the legislature and of representatives of the 
workmen and their employers, has been formed 
to study every phase of compensation during 
the coming recess with a view to eliminating 
the need for yearly amendments to the act 
and placing it upon a permanent basis. In 
Alberta the scale of compensation for perman- 
ent disability was raised from 55 per cent to 
624 per cent of wages, the same proportion as 
is allowed under the British Columbia Act, 
but still below the level of compensation in 
Ontario and Manitoba, where 66% per cent 
of wages is allowed to injured workmen or 
their dependents. Numerous other changes 
in the Alberta act are outlined in this issue. 
As already noted in the Lasour GazETTrs a 
bill to establish in Ontario a board of review 
to consider more difficult cases on appeal was 
withdrawn by the government in deference to 
opposition which developed on the side of 
labour. Another Ontario amendment which 
contains a new feature in compensation legis- 
lation in Canada enables the Board to spend 
up to $100,000 on the rehabilitation of injured 
workmen who are incapacitated from follow- 
ing their previous occupations. Amendments 
to the New Brunswick Act require the Board 
in that province to penalize further such em- 
ployers as fail to submit their payrolls, and 
provide that the assessments under the act 
shall be a first lien on the property of an 


employer. A bill is before the Nova Scotia 
legislature making certain additions to the 
schedule of industrial diseases provided for 
under the Act. 


Attention was called in the 
Chinese House of Commons during 
steamship crews April to a report that a 
in Canada party of forty-nine Orient- 

als had recently arrived at 
Halifax to work on the coal boats of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation. The inci- 
dent was explained by the Minister of Immi- 
gration as follows:— 

On the 8rd instant a telegram was received by the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization from Mr. 
J. R. MeclIsaac, of the Steel Corporation, stating that, 
owing to difficulty in getting Canadian crews to remain 
with their steamers after signing up, it was proposed 
to bring Chinese from England, a number to gail on 
the Cedric on the 5th instant, and the remainder, about 
nine, to come forward by a later boat to complete a 
crew now on this side. 

The corporation gave the assurance that, except in 
the case of one vessel, the Chinese were to be con- 
fined to employment as firemen and cooks and that 
it was hoped to secure white men for the other classes 
of work on their steamers. The department consented 
to the request of the British Empire Steel Corporation 
on the understanding that arrangements were completed 
for guarding the Chinese and that the corporation 
would be responsible for all penalties under the 
Chinese Immigration Act until a bond, satisfactory to 
the department, was furnished. 

A bond for $105,000 has been deposited with the 
department, this bond to cover 105 Chinese who are 
to be engaged on the steamships Rosecastle, Daghild, 
Wabana, Lingan, Hochelaga and Kamouraska, plying 
between the ports of Sydney, Louisburg, Halifax, St. 
John and Montreal. While the bond is for $105,000, 
it provides for a penalty of $1,000 in case of each 
Chinaman engaged on the steamships mentioned. Only 
76 Chinamen have come forward or are coming for- 
ward under this arrangement with the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the bond covering also the cases of 29 Chinese 
who came forward last fall for employment on the 
Kamouraska. There are precedents in the department 
for action of this nature. 

These Chinese are regarded as non-immigrants and 
the bond deposited by the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration will be retained until the department is 
satisfied that all of the Chinese covered by the same 
have been checked out of Canada. 


The subject of juvenile im- 
migration into Canada was 
discussed in the House of 
Commons on April 16. The 
Department of Immigra- 
tion, it was stated, does not attempt to send 
any children or domestics into a province if 
the provincial authorities do not agree that 
they should be sent. Two years ago there 
was a demand for over 5,000 young children 
below 14 years of age, from homes that were 
certified by the provincial authorities, but no 
child below the age of 14 years is brought into 
Canada to earn its livelihood. The age limit 
from 14 to 18 is in the nature of an experi- 
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ment. Such children are bound to a family 
for a period of years until they are old enough 
to take care of themselves. They are given a 
regular inspection and the usual recommenda- 
tions must be supplied. Medical inspection 
of immigrant children has recently been made 
more stringent, and last year, when the gov- 
ernment undertook to bring out a larger num- 
ber of children, provision was made for medi- 
cal inspection before the children started. To- 
day the government asks for a history of each 
immigrant child, where he has sprung from, 
his environment, and other particulars. The 
Immigration Department has an arrangement 
with the British government whereby each 
government pays a subsidy of $40 for each 
child under the age of 14 years. The 
Dominion reserves the right of inspection and 
also of investigation as to where the children 
should be placed. Many organizations have 
established children’s homes in this country 
and some of them have been bringing in 
children for the past fifteen years. 


An order of the Board of 


Locomotive Railway Commissioners of 
employees’ Canada was passed on 
hours of April 7 refusing the Bro- 
service therhood of Locomotive 


Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men’s application for an order prescribing 
regulations in connection with limiting or 
regulating hours of duty of employees en- 
gaged in the operation of trains. This case 
was heard on June 21, 1922, the applicants 
asking that the Board should exercise the 
powers conferred upon it by the Railway Act 
to limit the hours during which the em- 
loyees engaged in the operation of trains may 
remain on duty. The Commissioners in their 
judgment pointed out that the employees’ ap- 
plication was based very largely upon the 
“Hours of Service Law” of the United States 
under which no employee engaged in train 
operation is allowed to work more than six- 
teen hours continuously. The railway com- 
panies contended that the present rules under 
which employees may book rest after a cer- 
tain number of hours’ service amply provided 
for the protection of both employees and the 
public, because it is largely in the hands of the 
employee himself to state whether or not he 
requires rest. Many cases were pointed out as 
to the difficulties in the operation of the posi- 
tive “Hours of Service Law” because when 
the limitation of time arrives, the train must 
be tied up even if it were only a few miles 
from the terminal. Representatives of the 
conductors and trainmen’s organizations all 
protested against the application on the 
ground that it was not necessary, that the 


privilege of booking rest gave ample protec- 
tion, and generally that it would necessitate 
very serious changes in the social relations of 
the employees represented. The Chief Com- 
missioner in his judgment expressed himself 
of opinion that the Board would not be justi- 
fied in granting the application. His opinion 
was concurred in by the Assistant Chief Com- 
missioner, Deputy Chief Commissioner and 
Commissioner Boyce. 


The Lasour Gazerte for 
Railway June, 1923 (page 582), con- 
commission tained the substance of a 
condemns ruling by the Board of 
deckless Railway Commissioners for 
engines Canada forbidding the rail- 


ways from placing more 
deckless engines in service, and ordering that 
those now in use be worked into the switch- 
ing service as the opportunity offered. Sub- 
sequently the Board heard a complaint from 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, to the effect that the Edmonton 
and Dunvegan, the Esquimalt and Nanaimo, 
and the Kettle Valley Railways had since the 
date of the ruling increased the number of 
locomotives of the deckless type. The union 
had taken up the matter with the railways, 
and were informed that these three railways 
operated as separate organizations under con- 
trol of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and de- 
pended on that organization for their motive 
power, the number of engines leased to them 
from time to time fluctuating with the de- 
mands of traffic on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The Board ruled that all these sub- 
sidiary lines should be considered as part of 
the Canadian Pacific system, and that if that 
company was obliged to increase the switch- 
ing power on its main system the company 
should withdraw one of the deckless engines 
from the road service even if operating on one 
of the subsidiary lines, and convert it to the 
switching type. Deckless engines are con- 
sidered dangerous from having no foot-plate 
for the enginemen except that provided on 
the front of the tender. 


The Canadian Council of 
Child Welfare of Ottawa 
has just published a useful 


Summary of 
Canadian laws 


on child summary in tabular form 
welfare of the child labour laws of 

the several provinces of 
Canada. The various draft conventions and 


recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference (League of Nations), relating to 
child labour in its various aspects, are printed 
at the head of each column in the table, fol- 
lowed in order by the existing provincial leg;s- 
lation on the same subject. The subjycts 
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treated in this manner are: compulsory school 
attendance; educational requirements for 
children entering employment; physical ex- 
amination of children entering employment; 
miaimum age for work in mines, and for work 
in factories, shops, ete.; hours per day and 
per week of working children; prohibition of 
night work; child labour in street trades; and 
prohibited child labour. Similar information 
has appeared in recent issues of the LaBour 
GaAzeTTtE (December, 1923, and previous is- 
sues), but the clear form in which it is pre- 
sented in the new publication makes it easy 
of reference and likely to be of service to in- 
vestigators and students of this subject. 


A series of provincial 


Health health by-laws was issued 
requirements in Quebec early in April 
in camps in under the authority of the 
Quebec Quebec Public Health Act, 


chapter 29 of the Statutes 
of 1922 (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1922, pages 
408-409). The new by-laws apply to lumber 
and pulp-wood camps, mining camps, lum- 
ber sawmills and pulp mills, railway con- 
struction, and brick manufacture. Employers 
are required each year to notify the director 
of the provincial Bureau of Health of the 
establishment of new camps, and to furnish 
all the information required. Every camp 
must be situated in a place sufficiently dry 
and exposed to sunlight. It must be not less 
than 200 feet from a lake or stream, and the 
water supply must be at least 100 feet from 
all cause of pollution. All dwelling places 
must be provided with ventilating flues and 
with windows sufficient in number and size 
to ventilate and light the interior. The floor 
must be raised one foot from the ground and 
extend to the walls, which must be at least 
seven feet high, and the beds must be raised 
sufficiently to allow ventilation. In camps 
- where women or children are employed these 
employees must have a separate room con- 
forming with equal standards of hygiene. 
Attached to the employees’ dwellings there 
must be a completely separate room, well 
lighted and ventilated, to serve as a kitchen 
and dining room. Garbage and waste must 
be taken at least 50 feet from the camp and 
from the source of water supply. The stables 
and latrines of a camp must be constructed 


with regard to ground conditions so that they 


may not pollute the water supply or prove a 
nuisance to the employees. Employers must 
permit visits at any time from representatives 
of the Director of the Provincial Bureau of 
Health. Infractions of the new by-law render 
th offender liable to a fine of $20 with an 
«Nitional fine up to $5 for each day the offence 


continued. Each infraction, moreover, consti- 
tutes a “nuisance”, and the Director of the 
Provincial Bureau may also require the em- 
ployer concerned to remedy the faulty con- 
ditions, if necessary by construction work, and 
if this order is not complied with the Director 
may, through his repnesentatives, take steps to 
have the remedy effected. 


Information as to the num- 
ber of industrial accidents in 
Ontario in 1922, which were 
due to belting used for the 
transmission of power, was 
given officially in the Legislature of Ontario 
toward the end of the recent session. Similar 
information for 1923 is not yet complete. In 
the former year 409 industrial and other acci- 
dents caused by belts were reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the indus- 
tries covered by Schedule 1 of the Act 
(Schedule 1 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act covers all those industries in which the 
employers are individually liable to contri- 
bute to the Accident Fund, but excludes 
municipalities, railways, car shops, telegraphs 
and all employers who are individually liable 
to pay compensation). The total cost of 
these 409 accidents was $120,574, all of which 
was contributed by the employers. There 
were 214 accidents resulting in temporary dis- 
ability and costing $14,600, of which $10,442 
was for compensation and $4,157 for medical 
aid. The number of accidents resulting in 
permanent disability was 36, and the total 
cost of these accidents was $73,302 of which 
$66,527 was for compensation and $6,775 for 
medical aid. Permanent total disability acci- 
dents have not been separately tabulated, but 
there were six death cases costing $31,713, and 
153 cases not causing as much as seven days’ 
disability and so involving no compensation, 
but requiring medical attention which cost 
$957. 


Accidents in 
Ontario due to 
belting 


The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board of Alberta 
has issued a new set of 
regulations in accordance 
with the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (Accident Fund). Most of these 
regulations relate to the prevention of acci- 
dents, some being of a general character, 
containing safety rules for all the industries 
under the act, while other regulations have 
special reference to sawmills, lath mills, wood- 
working, laundries, elevators, fire and gas, 
explosives, electric furnaces and are welders, 
rock crushers, candy manufacturing, building 
and excavations, theatres, and projecting 
booths in theatres. Every factory, camp or 
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other undertaking coming under the act, where 
ten or more workmen are employed, is required 
to have an accident prevention committee ot 
not less than two members, its duties being 
to inspect the plant regularly, receive com- 
plaints, consider suggestions, and investigate 
all serious accidents, and make recommenda- 
tions in writing to their employers. A full 
list is given of articles comprised in the first- 
aid kit which must be kept at plants, which 
are classified for this purpose according to the 
number of workmen employed. Employers 
are required to keep a full record of all their 
workers. In industries where no plan for pro- 
viding medical aid has been approved by the 
Board in accordance with the act, employers 
coming within the scope of Schedule 1 of the 
act are to retain 4 cents from the earnings 
of each workman for each shift or part of 
shift worked; where no such plan exists, an 
employer in logging, sawmills and box factor- 
ies coming under Schedule 2 is to deduct 
two cents for each shift, while other industries 
coming under Schedule 2 of the act are to 
deduct one cent for each shift. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Alh- 
Alberta teachers ance at their annual con- 
and conciliation vention held at Calgary 

during April are reported 
in the press to have passed a resolution that 
the provincial Department of Education “ be 
again requested to put into operation the 
conciliation board previously agreed to”, and 
that “all cases going to said board for con- 
sideration pass through the provincial execu- 
tive of the Alliance, thus assuring that each 
case be authentic and worthy.” The concili- 
ation board asked for by the Alliance is 
apparently a permanent board which would 
deal with all disputes as they arise, and is 
distinct from the conciliation boards provided 
for under an amendment of 1921 to the School 
Ordinance Act. This amendment, which was 
noted in the issue of the Lasour Gazerre for 
December, 1921 (page 1445), enabled the 
Minister of Education to appoint a special 
board for each dispute arising between boards 
of trustees and their teachers in reference 
to the due fulfilment of existang contracts. 
Such boards consist of three members, one 
representing the trustees and one for the 
teachers, with an independent chairman. 
According to reports in the local press the 
minister informed the officials of the Alliance, 
in reply to their request for a board such as 
they desired, that their proposal would be 
considered if they could get the Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation to support their demand. The Alli- 
ance took this reply as a definite refusal. 
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The Hospital Board at 
Hamilton, Ontario, recently 
appointed a committee to 
report upon the conditions 
under which nurses are 
working, and to devise means for shortening 
the hours of nurses in training. Attention had 
been called by local labour bodies to the long 
hours worked by nurses. According to re- 
ports in the press, the lady superintendent in- 
formed the Board that occasionally nurses 
worked from 7 a.m. until 8.30 p.m., a duty 
period of 135 hours, but that the average 
time actually worked by nurses was 94 hours 
in the day. She stated that the 8-hour day 
had been tried in a number of training schools 
and the results had differed widely; for ex- 
ample the system was stopped at Toronto 
General after a short trial, but it had given 
satisfaction at the Royal Victoria Hospital at 
Montreal. 

A similar effort is being made by the Van- 
couver Trades and Labour Council to secure 
shorter hours for certain classes of nurses at 
the provincial mental hospital. 


Working hours 
of nurses in 
hospitals 


The Legislative Assembly 
Requisitioning of New Brunswick, on 
of labour to April 10, sanctioned a 
fight forest fires grant of $20,000 to Mr. T. 

McLaughlin, a lumberman, 
on the ground of compassion, in considera- 
tion of the destruction of his logging camp by 
a fire which occurred at a time when Mc- 
Laughlin’s men had been called out by a pro- 
vincial fire warden to fight another fire. On 
May 26, 1920, Mr. McLaughlin had a crew of 
fifteen or twenty men working around his 
mill, piling lumber, clearing land, and looking 
out to protect the mill from fire. Toward 
evening, there being no fire near the mill, a 
fire warden of the Provincial Department of 
Lands and Mines, acting under the authority 
of the Forest Act, summoned McLaughlin’s 
men to leave their work and assist in putting 
out a fire on Crown lands some distance off. 
Next day fire broke out from close to Mc- 
Laughlin’s camp and as there were only four 
men available round the camp it quickly got 
beyond control and destroyed all his property, 
including the mill and machinery, and large 
quantities of lumber, the total losses being 
estimated at $62,230. According to the evi- 
dence, Mr. McLaughlin could have saved his 
property if more men had been available to 
fight the fire. The legislature considered, how- 
ever, that the action of the fire warden in tak- 
ing away some of the men from the camp at a 
time when there was no immediate danger to 
the property imposed no liability on the 
Crown for compensating Mr. McLaughlin for 
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his loss, but as a large tract of valuable tim- 
ber land, the property of the Crown, was 
saved by McLaughlin’s men, while the latter’s 
property was destroyed, it was held that some 
equitable compensation should be made. 


The General Council of the 
British Trade Union Con- 
gress has prepared for sub- 


Programme of 
British trade 


unions mission to the Congress, 

when it meets at Hull next 
September, the following declaration of 
aims :— 


The Trade Union Congress, as representing the 
organized workers of Great Britain, stands for the 
following changes in our social, economic and _ political 
system :— 

(1) Nationalization of land. 

(2) Nationalization of railways. 

(3) Nationalization of mines and minerals. 


(4) Hours of labour—a legal maximum working week 
of 44 hours. 


(5) Legal minimum wage for each industry or occu- 
pation. 


(6) Pensions for all at the age of 60. 
(7) Pensions for mothers with dependent children. 


(8) Adequate provisions for unemployment, with 
proper maintenance of the unemployed. 


(9) Establishment of training centres for unemployed 
boys and girls, with extension of training facili- 
ties for adults during periods of depression. 


(10) Provision of proper housing |accommodation. 


(11) Improved facilities to be provided by the State 
from elementary schools to universities. 


(12) Extension of State and municipal employment 
for the purpose of promoting social necessities 
and service. 


On March 4, 1924, the fol- 
Proposed British lowing resolution was 


commission adopted without a division 
on minimum in the British House of 
wages Commons :— 


That in view of the practically universal acceptance 
of the principle that a living wage for all workers 
should be the first charge upon industry, and in view 
of the large measure of agreement with respect to 
the advisability of fixing legal minimum time rates of 
wages reached at the National Industrial Conference, 
this House urges the Government to proceed without 
delay with the Bill introduced by the Government of 
the day in 1919 constituting a Commission to inquire 
into and report upon legal minimum time rates of 
wages. 


The Bill referred to above was introduced 
by the Minister of Labour on August 18, 1919, 
upon the recommendation of a joint commit- 
tee of employers and workers’ representatives 
but it was not proceeded with. 


The Minister of Labour, Mr. Shaw, ex- 
pressed the sympathy of the government with 
the principle of a minimum wage but in view 
of the congested state of parliamentary busi- 
ness he was unable to promise to proceed with 
the Bill without delay. 


> 


Since 1916 an _ increasing 


Family number of industrial under- 
allowances in takings have been paying 
France family allowances to their 


married workers which have 
for their object the remuneration of their em- 
ployees in proportion to the number of de- 
pendent children in the family. The Febru- 
ary issue of the International Labour Review 
contains an article by Professor Roger Picard 
in which the development of this plan is out- 
lined. 


In order to equalize expenditures for these 
family allowances, the employers have com- 
bined in various localities to establish com- 
pensation funds, of which there are at present 
120 in France. Contributors to these funds 
number 7,000 employers, and out of the funds 
are paid nearly one hundred million franes a 
year to 800,000 workers. 


_ The legal character of family allowances has 
not yet been settled, and it is doubtful 
whether they should be regarded as a sup- 
plementary wage or a grant freely made by 
the employer. The workers would prefer that 
family allowances and the funds from which 
they are paid should become state institutions. 
In public works the payment of family allow- 
ances is already required by law. The writer 
states that it is possible that the private sys- 
cem of family allowances may lead the way 
toward a national system of social insurance. 


The International Labour 
Review, published by the 
International Labour Office 
(League of Nations), con- 
tains in its February issue 
a survey of some tendencies of employers’ or- 
ganizations in 1923. With regard to the hours 
of work the employers’ group at the fourth 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1922 named three main objections to 
the particular forms of regulation of hours of 
work obtaining in their respective countries. 
They claimed that such regulations gave rise 
to excessive costs, that they resulted in defi- 
cient production, and that they did not make 
the necessary provision for adjusting the new 
régime to meet the particular requirements 
of each particular case. In some countries 
still suffering from industrial depression em- 
ployers’ associations were seeking to increase 
the working hours in order to reduce costs, 
but where the depression. was passing away, 
the need of replenishing stocks was put for- 
ward as a further reason for increasing hours. 
In countries such as France, with a prospective 
scarcity of labour, employers’ associations had 
an additional reason for wishing to increase 
hours of work. 
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With regard to wages, it is stated that wage 
reductions have been comparatively rare and 
in the United States and in countries with a 
depreciating currency nominal wages have 
even risen. In countries with a rising price 
level in industries not greatly affected by for- 
eign competition and as a temporary expedi- 
ent wages are adjusted to the cost of living 
index. In countries with a prospective labour 
shortage and countries where many workers 
live near the border line of subsistence family 
allowances are approved. In Belgium family 
allowances are strongly approved by employ- 
ers’ associations. 

A solution of the problem of reducing costs 
and increasing output has also been sought by 
employers’ associations in various countries 
by means of the elimination of waste in pro- 
duction and the increase of the productivity 
of the workers. Special reference is made to 
the formation of an association for industrial 
standardization in Czecho-Slovakia, the Fed- 
eration of Czechoslovak Manufacturers, and 
the campaign in the United States for the 
elimination of waste in industry. 


The movement for the pro- 
Hours of labour longation of hours of work 
in Germany in Germany is tending to 

become general. At the be- 
ginning of January it was chiefly noticeable 
in the mining and metal industries of the 
Ruhr; shortly afterwards it spread to the whole 
of Germany. 

The measures taken in the two important 
industries named have brought about a more 
or less considerable extension of hours of 
' work in other branches of industry. These 
prolongations, which are allowed under the 
Order of December 21, 1923, are in some cases 
fixed by direct agreement between the parties 
concerned, but more often by official arbitra- 
tion boards after strikes or lockouts. On 
several occasions, when neither employers nor 
workers have been willing to accept the deci- 
sions of arbitration boards, the awards of the 
latter have been made compulsory by the 
Minister of Labour. 

The majority of the agreements are con- 
cluded for a few months only. They maintain 
the principle of the eight-hour day but, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the industry 
concerned, allow hours of work to be extended 
in certain cases to nine a day, by agreement 
with accredited representatives of the workers. 
In other and rare cases, the nine-hour day is 
laid down as normal, Yet other agreements 
provide for longer working hours, subject to 
certain conditions, 

Overtime is paid for at an increased rate 
which in some cases comes into force after 
the 48th hour, and in others after the 54th. 


The hours fixed by these agreements repre- 
sent maximum and the actual hours worked 
may in practice be fewer. In fact, it is stated, 
the existing timetable has been maintained in 
a number of industries, in spite of the formal 
sanctioning of longer hours by agreements. 


On February 6, 1924, there 
Control of trade came into force in ltaly a 
union funds decree, dated January 24, 
in Ttaly 1924, which places the con- 

trol of administration oof 
the funds of workmen’s associations under the 
local prefectures. All the associations and 
corporations which draw their funds from 
workers’ contributions with a view to mutual 
benefit are covered by the decree. Where 
there is ground for suspicion that the public 
confidence is being abused, or that the funds 
are being appropriated to uses other than the 
economic or moral benefit of the workers, the 
prefect may order an inquiry; and in erave 
or urgent cases may suspend the managing 
committee and appoint a commissioner to 
carry on the administration for a period not 
exceeding one year. A month before the 
termination of his appointment the commis- 
sioner must submit a report on the organiza- 
tion of the association and on any irregularities 
which may have beeen discovered. The pre- 
fect, after interrogating such persons as he 
may think fit, shall decide whether to restore 
the control to the managing committee, or to 
appoint a commissioner for a further period, 
or to suppress the association. In the last case 
any assets of the association remaining after 
liquidation are to be used for the benefit of 
the members. The Socialist and Catholic 
press and the Corritere della Sera point out 
that the employment of trade union funds 
for political purposes will be illegal under the 
terms of the decree. 


A number of acts of parlia- 
ment and administrative 
decrees affecting labour have 
been enacted during the past 
two months in Hungary. 
These include increases in compensation to 
war invalids, widows and orphans and the 
elimination of bonuses to civil servants, substi- 
tuting a fixed salary scale therefor; the estab- 
lishment of Government subsidies for certain 
agricultural and _ distributive co-operative 
societies; reduction in taxation on houses 
built between January 1, 1924, and November 
1, 1926; regulating state mortgages on newly 
built dwelling houses; a further 20 per cent 
reduction in the civil service staff; and 
amending the social insurance laws to take 
account of the decreased value of Hungarian 
currency, 


Labour 
legislation 
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A Royal Decree has 
recently been issued in 
Spain for the creation of 
special labour tribunals for 
the railways, to settle disputes between the 
company and their agents and workers. 

A summary of this decree is contained in 
Industrial and Labour Information, the weekly 
publication of the International Labour 
Office (League of Nations). The decree pro- 
vides: (a) District tribunals for each company 
er group. of companies, if it is advisable to 
unite any companies either because they are 
operating lines situated in the same territory 
or because of the short distance they cover; 
and (b) A Central Higher Court for all dis- 
tricts. The district railway tribunals will 
consider all disputes between the railroads 
and their employees: if the disputes be of a 
general character or involve collective inter- 
ests, and if they concern the stafi as a whole 
or that of certain specified services; if they 
are not expressly reserved by law for the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals; if, 
though they are within the scope of the or- 
dinary courts, the disputes are of a kind suit- 
able to be brought before the railway labour 
tribunals with a view to a settlement; if they 
do not relate either to technical management 
or to the discipline which should prevail in all 
departments; and if 10 per cent at least of the 
personnel of any one service of any one com- 
pany have made demands or complaints to 
the management without obtaining any satis- 
faction. 

The Central Higher Court, which will 
have its seat in Madrid, will be competent to 
decide on appeal all questions which are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the district tribunals. 
Further, both tribunals will be equally com- 
petent to consider any question which the 
government may decide to submit to them. 
The members of the district tribunals and 
higher court will be subject to reappointment 
every two years. 


Railway labour 
courts in Spain 


An International Manage- 


International ment Congress will be held 
Management at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
Congress ' July 21 to 24, for the pur- 


pose of presenting (1) the 
principles and methods developed by the most 
progressive American industrial management, 
and (2) the methods of management, the 
conditions, and the problems of certain Ameri- 
can industries which are important basic, na- 
tional industries of Czechoslovakia. In its 
general outlines this first International Man- 
agement Congress was conceived and planned 
by the Government of the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Masaryk Academy of Prague. 


It was inspired in the minds of leaders of the 
progressive Czechoslovak people by realiza- 
tion that one basis of recovery from the 
material and moral ravages of war and of 
the restoration of a prosperous and enduring 
peace must be better international understand- 
ing of the principles and methods of utiliza- 
tion of economic resources. Americans are 
participating in the congress in response to a 
cordial invitation to the engineers and execu- 
tives of the United States to attend and to 
particularly organize a programme for the 
Congress which would present the most ad- 
vanced methods of management developed by 
American industry. 


The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board 
is reconsidering the existing orders governing 
female workers in factories, shops and stores, 
laundries, hotels and restaurants. 


Licensed hawkers or peddlers in Saskatche- 
wan are required by a provincial order-in- 
council issued in April, during the year for 
which their license is issued, and while oper- 
ating as hawkers and peddlers, to carry their 
licenses on their persons, or else a certificate 
from the provincial secretary to the effect 
that license has been issued. They must pro- 
duce their licenses and certificates on the de- 
mand of any magistrate, police officer, or 
inspector for the provincial secretary’s de- 
partment. Section 57 of the Interpretation 
Act, under which this order is issued, enables 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of any’ 
act according to their true intent and of sup- 
plying any deficiency therein, to make regu- 
lations not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
act which shall have the same force and effect 
as if incorporated therein. 


A lumbermen’s safety association has been 
organized in New Brunswick as the “ New 
Brunswick Lumbermen’s Safety Association ” 
in an effort to curtail accidents in the prov- 
ince. All lumbermen are included in the 
organization which is asking that the men in 
charge on the drives use every possible means 
toward preventing accidents. It is expected 
that many thousands of dollars in’ compen- 
sation costs will be saved as a result of the 
organization. Mr. F. C. Beatteay, of the 
Stetson, Cutler Company, is president of the 
association. 


The Douglas local of the United Farmers 
of Alberta last month petitioned the federal 
government to provide old age pensions for 
all persons of 65 years of age who are not in 
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receipt of an income of $500, the amount of 
the pension to be sufficient to keep them in 
comfort the remainder of their lives, and that 
such pensions be financed by means of a 
special tax on incomes over $5,000. 


A committee of Canadian National Railway 


officials, to be known as the “St. John Terminal | 


Safety First Committee”, was organized at St. 
John, N.B., on April 22. It is stated that the 
best methods for accident prevention on 
leading railways will be put in force. The 
idea back of the movement is to have oper- 
ators send in reports to officials at Moncton 
setting forth any conditions considered 
dangerous, and to have monthly meetings at 
St.’ Jolin: 


On February 20, last, the following motion 
was adopted without a division in the British 
House of Commons: “That in the opinion 
of this House pensions adequate for the pro- 
per upbringing and maintenance of children 
‘should be paid to all widows with children, 
or mothers whose family breadwinner has be- 
come incapacitated, such pensions to be pro- 
vided by the State and administered by a 
Committee of the Municipal or County Coun- 
cil wholly unconnected with the Poor Law.” 


The industrial hygiene division of the New 
York State Department of Labour, recently 
organized, will formulate plans for a com- 
prehensive and scientific study of hygienie 
conditions In industry. The advisory com- 
mittee is composed of physicians and others 
interested in industrial hygiene. They will 
gather data through the medium of the In- 
dustrial Hygienic Clinic, where treatment will 
be furnished, diagnosis made and scientific re- 
search in the effects of industrial poison con- 
ducted. The clinic is operated under the joint 
auspices of the Industrial Hygiene Bureau, 
the Reconstruction Hospital and the College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. W. Gilman 
Thompson, president of the Reconstruction 
Hospital, is chairman of the organization. 


What is said to be the most rigid safety 
mining eode in America has been adopted by 
the State Industrial Commission of Utah, 
as the result of a conference between state 
mining men and a committee representing the 
mining interest of the state, following an ex- 
plosion at Castlegate No. 2 mine of the Utah 
Fuel Company, in which 171 men were killed, 
due to an attempt of a fireboss to relight his 
flame safety lamp. A summary of the re- 
quirements of the code, which is outlined in 
Coal Age for April 17, 1924, is as follows: 
(1) Use of permissible explosives only; (2) 


' shotfiring by electricity; (3) the use of nothing 


but approved electric head lamps; (4) rock 
dusting in all mines; (5) the use of water for 
cutting and loading machines to reduce dust; 
(6) sprinkling at every face; (7) daily reports 
on sppinkling; (8) sprinkling to be done by 
men employed for no other duty; (9) shut- 
downs during removal of gas accumulations; 
(10) cleaning up of all abandoned workings. 
The orders contained in the code are to be- 
come effective between June 1 and September 
30, 1924. 


The Swiss Federal Council has issued a 
Decree, dated March 4, to the effect, that on 
and from April 1, 1924, federal subsidies to 
unemployment relief works shall cease. It has 
also decreed, under date March 7, that from 
the middle of April, 1924, unemployment re- 
lef shall cease to be issued to part-time 
workers, that subsidies to private undertakings 
shall no longer be granted, that no further 
contributions toward unemployment relief 
shall be levied on employers, and that trade 
associations shall cease to participate in the 
administration of unemployment relief funds. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of April 

showed a decline, which was chiefly due 

to seasonal curtailment of operations in log- 

ging. Contractions on a somewhat larger 

scale has been recorded at the same period of 

last year when employment was in slightly 
less volume than at the present time. 

At the beginning of April the percentage of 
unemployment among members of trade 
unions was 6.7 as compared with 7.8 at the 
beginning of March, and 6.8 at the beginning 
of April, 1923. 

The offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada reported a decline in the daily busi- 
ness transacted in March as compared with 
the preceding period, the number of applica- 
tions, vacancies and placements, however, be- 
ing only slightly fewer than during the cor- 
responding period in 1928. 

The following is a survey of employment 
conditions at the end of April, 1924, as re- 
ported by the superintendents of the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada. 

Continued bad weather in the Maritime 
Provinces deterred building operations. In 
some localities a start had been made but the 
work had been discontinued until more 
favourable conditions. A small demand for 
carpenters, paperhangers and painters was re- 
ported in the larger offices. Logging opera- 
tions were suspended, no vacancies being of- 
fered until the ice is out of the river and log- 
driving commences. The mining industry was 
quiet with a few large orders for coal miners. 
Conditions in the Women’s Department re- 
mained practically unchanged, the demand for 
experienced household help being slightly in 
excess of the supply. 

The agricultural group in Quebec was quiet 
with signs of spring expansion at Sherbrooke 
and Montreal. Construction work on build- 
ings and highways had not yet begun, but an 
early start is anticipated with a full pro- 
gramme for the season. There was a com- 
plete cessation of demand in the logging 
group, but the commencement of river driv- 
ing will create considerable activity. Satis- 
factory employment conditions were antici- 
pated for the coming months, as with the 
opening of navigation commerce and most of 
the manufacturing industries will expand 
rapidly. Demand and supply in the domestic 
and women’s department show an easy ad- 
justment, orders being filled fairly quickly. 

The marked demand in the farming group 
in Ontario continued, the calls being regis- 


tered mainly at the offices in the Western 
Peninsula and in Eastern Ontario. A shortage 
of steady, experienced farm hands is reported 
in some localities. A large building and high- 
way programme is contemplated, indicating 
that an increasing number of opportunities for 
various classes of skilled and unskilled labour 
will be available next month. The supply of 
labour is more than adequate to meet the 
present and future demands for men for rail- 
road improvements and maintenance. With 
warmer weather the unemployment situation 
should lessen considerably. Industry is quiet 
throughout the province, but it is thought 
that requirements for all classes of factory 
workers will be about equal to that experi- 
enced in 1923. The log-driving season has 
just begun and the first orders for boom men 
and river drivers were receiving the attention 
of the northern offices. A steady demand for 
domestic workers was met as adequately as 
possible, the larger offices showing a surplus 
of vacancies. 

The demands in the farm group in Mani- 
toba contributed in a large measure to the 
lessened unemployment, although the farm 
labourer was reluctant to hire for the entire 
summer season, preferring a contract for 
spring months only. The beginning of May 
will see a marked expansion in building and 
outdoor trades and many vacancies for la- 
bourers and skilled tradesmen will be offered 
as soon as the seasonal curtailment is lifted. 
Although the demand for household help re- 
mained steady there was a distinct decline in 
the number of placements effected in work of 
this nature, which fact may be attriduted to 
the scarcity of experienced workers. The 
demand for casual and day workers was brisk, 
with sufficient applicants. 


There was a continued scarcity of farm 
labour in Saskatchewan, the offices experi- 
encing difficulty in filling the large numbers 
of calls for workers for the spring and sum- 
mer. The unemployment problem showed 
signs of betterment with a few advance orders 
for building tradesmen and railway workmen. 
Requirements in the domestic section were 
about as formerly reported, a good demand 
for urban and rural districts being shown, 
with a shortage of trained workers. 

In Alberta seeding operations were well 
under way and a brisk demand for farm work- 
ers occupied the larger part of the business 
of the offices. Quietness continued in the 
construction groups, but a slight improve- 
ment over the situation at the beginning of 
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last month is shown. The offices report a 
long list of applicants awaiting the opening 
of the building season, and of work on rail- 
ways and highways. The mining industry 
was quiet. 

Farm orders were increasing slightly in the 
province of British Columbia with sufficient 
applicants to meet the demand at present. A 
slackening was reported in the logging indus- 
try, with a number of tie and pole camps 
fairly active. Building and construction pro- 
jects had opened up in the larger cities and 
will, without doubt, increase in volume dur- 
ing the coming month. The available supply 
of labour should be sufficient to take care of 
the continuation of all work in connection 
with highway improvement. Dullness was 
shown in metal and coal mining industries. A 
continual demand for domestic workers was 
reported, with comparatively few women 
registered for work. The usual calls were re- 
ceived for women for hotel and institutional 
work. 


The volume of employment 
at the beginning of April 
showed a contraction of 
over 1 per cent; this cur- 
tailment of operations was somewhat similar 
to that indicated by employers at the same 
period of 1923, although the shrinkage of last 
year affected a much larger percentage of the 
reported payroll. At the beginning of April, 
1924, manufacturing showed further moderate 
improvement, while communication, water 
transportation and laundries also reported in- 
creased activity. On the other hand, logging 
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camps recorded very pronounced seasonal con- ° 


tractions and the construction industry as a 
whole was slacker. Employers in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia regis- 
tered increases in their payrolls, but in the 
remaining provinces there was a downward 
tendency. In the Maritime Provinces the 
improvement occurred mainly in coal mining, 
shipping and stevedoring, while logging camps 
reported severe losses. Contractions in Que- 
bec in logging and railway construction offset 
additions to staffs in a number of manufactur- 
ing industries, notably iron and steel, and in 
water transportation. In Ontario employment 
declined considerably, chiefly on account of 
very substantial seasonal reductions in logging. 
There were, however, gains in a number of in- 
dustries, notably iron and steel, sawmills and 
construction. Heavy losses in employment in 
logging and in coal mining caused the bulk of 
the decrease in the Prairie Provinces; this was 
largely seasonal in character. In British 
Columbia, lumber mills, transportation and 
construction afforded more employment than 
in the last report. Employers in Montreal, 


Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and Vancouver 
registered improvement, but in Winnipeg 
activity was somewhat curtailed. In Mont- 
real, practically all industries except tobacco 
showed expansion. The largest increases oc- 
curred in iron and steel works, in shipping and 
in construction. The increases in Toronto were 
also fairly general, although they were on a 
much smaller scale. Improvement in textiles 
accounted for the bulk of the gain in Hamil- 
ton, the changes in other industries being 
small. A slightly upward trend in a number 
of industries was noted in Ottawa. Moderate 
declines in woodyards, on street railways and 
in retail trade, largely caused a one per cent 
reduction in employment in Winnipeg. In 
Vancouver, lumber mills were decidedly more 
active, as was also shipping and stevedoring 
and construction. An analysis of the returns 
by industrial groups shows that further moder- 
ate improvement was registered by manufac- 
turers. . This occurred largely in sawmills, 
carriage, rubber, cotton, brick, automobile and 
railway car works, in rolling mills, foundries 
and machine shops. Pulp, paper, biscuit and 
tobacco factories, on the other hand, were 
slacker. General and very heavy losses were 
recorded in logging at the beginning of April. 
Little change on the whole was shown in the 
mining group; large increases in coal mining 
in the Maritime Provinces were offset by 
declines in Alberta. Water transportation 
afforded more employment than in the preced- 
ing month, while steam railways and local 
electric railways were slacker. Building and 
road contractors were a good deal busier, but 
railroad contractors afforded less employment. 
Communication and _ services reported slight 
improvement, while the trade group showed 
very minor declines, 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1924. 


The situation among organ- 
ized labour as reported by 
1459 trade unions repre- 
senting 150,129 persons was 
more favourable during March, the percentage 
out of work standing at 6.7 as compared with 
7.8 in February and with 6.8 in March of 
last year. (Unemployment as used here has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons engaged in work 
other than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment. is 
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based, it should be understood that such fig- 
ures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting.) Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia workers were more fully 
engaged than in February. In British Colum- 
bia the improvement is attributable to in- 
creased work for fishermen and employees in 
the manufacturing industries and the building 
trades. In the remaining provinces slight de- 
creases were reported. In comparison with 
March of last year employment in all provinces 
with the exception of Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia declined slightly. In the 
manufacturing division a higher level of em- 
ployment was maintained than in February. 
Reports received from 409 unions with 46,772 
members showed that 4.4 per cent of the 
members were out of work as compared with 
7.0 per cent at the end of February. Con- 
siderable improvement was reported during 
the month by garment workers and more work 
was also afforded wood, iron and steel, brew- 
ery and jewellery workers and metal polishers 
and printing tradesmen. Cigar workers, paper- 
makers, glass and textile workers, however, 
were not so active. A better situation was 
shown in the manufacturing industries than in 
March of last year, partly due to greater em- 
ployment for garment and leather workers. 
More activity than in February was registered 
by coal miners in Nova Scotia and Alberta, 
but they were not so busy in British Colum- 
bia. Several unions of coal miners in Alberta 
indicated that a number of their members were 
on strike. Asbestos miners in Quebec reported 
all members at work. An unemployment per- 
centage of 26.4 was shown in the building 
trades as compared with 28.7 per cent in 
February and with 20.6 per cent in March of 
last year. The increase in comparison with 
February occurred chiefly among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, hod 
carriers and building labourers, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers and steam shovel and 
dredgemen. Employment for granite and 
stonecutters, plumbers and steamfitters and 
bridge and structural iron workers continued 
to be slack. Transportation workers reported 
a slightly larger percentage of inactivity than 
in February, due chiefly to less employment in 
the shipping division and for street and electric 
railway employees in Quebec. Road mainten- 
ance men were better employed but the situa- 
tion was not quite so favourable for firemen 
and trainmen. Employment in the transporta- 
tion industry was in lesser volume than in 
March, 1923, steam and street and electric 
railway employees and workers in the shipping 
division all reporting reduced activity. Retail 
clerks were hardly as fully engaged as in 
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February. Theatre and stage employees and 
stationary engineers and firemen were not so 
busy, but hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers were more active. Fishermen and 
lumber workers and loggers reported no idle 
members, 


During the month of 
EMPLOYMENT March, 1924, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
REPORTS Canada made 24,194 refer- 
ences to positions and 
effected a total of 22,523 placements. Of the 


latter 14,888, of which 11,394 of men and 
2,994 of women, were in regular employment 
and a total of 8,135 were in casual work. 
Vacancies notified by employers to the Ser- 
vice totalled 26,104, of which 18,200 were for 
men and 7,904 for women. Applications for 
employment numbered 25,877 from men and 
9,020 from women, a total of 34,897 applica- 
tions. A comparison of the reports for this 
period with the preceding month shows a 
very marked decline in the business trans- 
acted, this decrease being due largely to the 
fact that during February an abnormally large 
demand for casual workers was received. 
Comparison with March, 1923, however, shows 
that approximately the same volume of busi- 
ness was transacted during the month under 
review. A report in detail of the work of the 
offices for the month of March, 1924, and for 
the quarterly period January-March may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of building permits 
issued in 56 cities during 
March showed an increase 
of $5,483,607, or 150 per 
cent. The total for March, 1924, was $9,141,- 
132 as compared with $3,657,525 in February,’ 
1924, and with $9,432,350 in March, 1923. 
According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Lim- 
ited, the value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada during April, 1924, amounted to 
$30,198,800, compared with $11,584,500 in 
March, 1924, and $30,843,800 in April, 1923. 
Residential building accounted for 31.5 per 
cent of the April total, amounting to $9,556,- 
300; business building amounted to $9,112,800, 
or 80 per cent; industrial building, $3,641,100, 
or 12.2 per cent; and public works and utili- 
ties $7,888,600, or 26.3 per cent. The activity 
was distributed among the provinces as fol- 
lows: Ontario 48.8 per cent; Quebec, 21.9 
per cent; British Columbia, 19.4 per cent; 
prairie provinces, 8.2 per cent, and the mari- 
time provinces, 1.7 per cent. During the first 
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three months of the year the amount of con- 
tracts awarded was $69,570,900 as compared 
with $73,951,200, a decrease of slightly less 
than 6 per cent. The activity was distributed 
among the provinces as follows: Ontario, 59.7 
per cent; Quebec, 22.2 per cent; British Co- 
lumbia, 11 per cent; prairie provinces, 4.7 per 
cent, and the maritime provinces, 2.4 per 
cent. 


‘he Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that the 
production of pig-iron in 
Canada during March 
amounted to 77,290 gross tons, an increase of 
28 per cent over the 60,288 tons produced in 
February, 1924. The output of basic pig-iron 
rose 19 per cent to 49,173 tons and of foundry 
iron 47 per cent to 28,117 tons, the former 
being intended mostly for the use of the re- 
porting firms and the latter for sale. The 
cumulative production for the first quarter 
of the current year amounted to 201,280 tons 
and the average monthly production was 
67,000 tons as compared with an average 
monthly production of 450,000 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1923, of 36,000 
tons yay 1922, andi, ‘ob 459,000... tons.’ in 
1921. The March production of ferro-sili- 
con was 2,888 tons, an advance of 7 per 
cent over the February output. During the 
month one additional furnace was blown in 
at Sault Ste. Marie and one furnace at Ham- 
ilton was closed down for the purpose of re- 
lining so that the number in blast remained 
at seven as in the previous month. 

The total production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada during March amounted 
to 94,962 gross tons, an increase of 24,009 tons, 
or 34 per cent over the output for February. 
The increase was general in all grades. The 
average monthly production for the first 
quarter of the year was 69,000 tons as com- 
pared with 61,000 tons in 1923, 35,000 tons in 
1922 and 51,000 tons in 1921. 

A report from the Department’s correspond- 
ent at Cobalt states that fifteen cars of silver 
ore were shipped during April from the Co- 
balt camp, containing 1,159,881 pounds of ore, 
as compared with 14 cars containing 1,088,620 
pounds in March. The Nipissing mine shipped 
308 bars containing 353,007.24 ounces of sil- 
ver, and The Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 109 bars containing 109,596.69 ounces 
of silver, making a total of 417 bars contain- 
ing 462,603.93 ounces of silver shipped during 
April, as compared with 416 bars containing 
453,949.10 ounces in the previous month. 

A report from the Department’s  cor- 
respondent at New Glasgow shows an output 
of 45,624 long tons of coal from the Acadia 
Coal Company, Limited, and of 13,673 tons 
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from the Intercolonial Mining Company, 
Limited, during the month of March, making 
a total of output of 59,297 tons reported for 
the district. The shipments made during the 
month were 34,474 tons from the former and 
11,235 from the latter company, or a total of 
45,709 long tons. 

A report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 237,326,874 feet, 
board measure, of timber was scaled in the 
province during March. The total includes 
Douglas fir, 106,840,400 feet; red cedar, 53,- 
379,001 feet; spruce, 19,677,528 feet; hemlock, 


-26,301,247 feet; balsam, 4,882,228 feet; yellow 


pine, 2,599,206 feet; white pine, 2,159,409 feet; 
jack pine, 13,009,871 feet; larch, 3,541,082 feet; 
cottonwood, 583,213 feet; cypress, 21,888 feet; 
and species not specified, 4,331,801 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $20,669,619 
during March, 1924, as compared with $19,- 
032,683 in March, 1923. For the three months 
ending March 31, 1924, the gross earnings 
totalled $56,782,628 as compared with $53,991,- 
964 for the corresponding period of 1923. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for March, 1924, were given in a pre- 
lminary statement as $14,812,928 in compari- 
son with $13,585,763 in February, 1923. For 
the three months ending March 31, 1924, the 
gross earnings amounted to $41,288,483 as 
compared with $37,894,542 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. : 


A summary of Canadian trade pre- 
pared by the Department of Cus- 
toms and Excise shows that in 
March, 1924, the merchandise en- 
tered for consumption amounted to $86,922,- 
203 as compared with $91,881,427 in March, 
1923. There was an increase of $15,872,175 in 
the value of domestic merchandise exported 
which amounted to $92,429,774 in March, 1924, 
compared with $76,557,599 in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. For 
the twelve months ending March, the grand 
total of Canadian trade was $1,951,888,788 in 
1924 as compared with $1,747,830,880 in 1923. 
The chief imports in February, 1924, were 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $17,184,769, 
iron and its products, $17,016,935, non-metallic 
minerals and products, $13,778,961, and agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$12,507,770. The chief exports during the 
same month were in the group of wood, wood 
products and paper, which amounted to $27,- 
745,298, the next being agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, amounting to 
$26,135,976, animal and animal products, $11,- 
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531,294, non-ferrous metals and their products, 
$9,451,250, and iron and its products, $8,276,- 
771. During the fiscal year ending March, 
1924, exports of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, were valued at $391,- 
896,598; wood, wood products and paper at 
$273,852,889; animal and animal products’ at 
$142,107,797, and iron and its products at 
$70,321,460, and non-ferrous metals and their 
products at $66,483,731. 


Sirikes 


Time loss due to industrial disputes reported ° 


to the Department during April was greater 
than during either March, 1924, or April, 1923. 
There were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 14 disputes, involving 9,286 
employees and a time loss of 215,234 working 
days, as compared with 12 strikes in March, 
involving 765 workpeople and a time loss of 
11,056 working days. In April, 1923, there 
were recorded 27 disputes involving 2,561 
workpeople and a time loss of 34,792 working 
days. Seven new strikes commenced during 
April with a time loss of 205,559 working days. 
Six of the strikes commencing during April 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
April, therefore, there were eight strikes in- 
volving 8,387 workpeople. 


Prices 


Retail food prices continued downward due 
mostly to seasonal declines in the prices of 
dairy products and eggs, though other com- 
modities also showed decreases. The cost per 
week of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
an average family of five in terms of the 
average retail prices in some sixty cities was 
$10.16 at the beginning of April as compared 
with $10.58 for March; $10.64 for April, 1923; 
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$10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $15.99 for 
April, 1920; $12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 
for April, 1914. The most important decline 
was in eggs which showed a net fall of 27.6 
cents for the two dozen included in the 
budget. Butter, cheese, and bacon were also 
substantially lower while there were smaller 
declines in the prices of milk, salt pork, lard, 
flour, sugar, rice, beans and prunes. Sirloin 
steak, shoulder roast of beef and mutton ad- 
vanced slightly. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods, the total budget 
averaged $20.58 at the beginning of April as 
compared with $21 for March; $21.21 for 
April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for 
April, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$25.34 for April, 1920; $20 for April, 1918; 
and $14.82 for April, 1914. Fuel was some- 
what lower due to a slight decline in the price 
of coal. Rent showed little change. 

The movement of wholesale prices as indi- 
cated by the index number of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was again lower, the 
figure for April being 151.1 as compared 
with 154.3 for March; 156.9 for April, 1923; 
153.7 for April, 1922; 180.8 for April, 1921; 
256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); 251.3 for 
April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for 
the grouping according to the chief com- 
ponent material seven of the eight main 
groups were lower while the remaining one, 
the Iron group, advanced slightly. The Vege- 
tables group, the Animals group, the Wood 
group, and the Non-Ferrous Metals: group 
each showed substantial decreases, declines in 
the prices of flour, sugar, potatoes, dairy 
products, eggs, and non-ferrous metals being 
mainly responsible for the lower levels. The 
Textiles group, the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group and the Chemicals group each showed 
smaller declines. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1924 


URING the month of April one Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established to deal with a dispute between 
various shipping companies trading to the 
port of Montreal, members of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, and certain of their 
employees, members of the Syndicated Long- 
shoremen of the Port of Montreal. The fol- 
lowing were appointed members of the Board: 
Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Montreal, chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., and Cléophas Bujold, both of Mon- 
treal, nominees of the shipping companies 
and the men respectively. 


A majority and a minority report were 
received from the Board, the text of which 
is given below. Both parties subsequently ac- 
cepted the Board’s award as to wages. 

Other Proceedings under the Act 

In the case of a dispute between the cities 
of Port Arthur and Fort William, Ontario, 
and their employees in street railway service, 
members of Division 966, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, advice was received by 
the Department that the award of the Board 
appointed to deal with the matter was ac- 
ceptable to the parties concerned. The text 
of the award was given in the April issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE on pages 291 to 293. 


Report of Board in Dispute between various Shipping Companies at 
Montreal and certain of their Employees. 


A report was received from the Board es- 
tablished to deal with the dispute between 
various shipping companies trading to the 
port of Montreal, Que., and certain of their 
employees, being members of the Syndicated 
Longshoremen of the port of Montreal. The 
report was signed by Mr. E. McG. Quirk, 
chairman of the Board, and Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., representative of the employers. 
Mr Cléophas Bujold, representative of the 
men submitted a minority report. The text 
of these reports is as follows:— 


Report of Board 


Honourable James Murpocr, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween Anchor-Donaldson Line Limited; 
Canada Line; Cairn Line; Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Limited (Ocean Services) ; 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Limited; Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limited; Cunard Lines; Donaldson Lines, 
Limited; Ellerman-Bucknall Steamships, 
Limited; Furness Line; Head Line; Hous- 
ton Line; Hudson’s Bay Company; Ley- 
land Line; Manchester Liners; T. R. Mc- 
Carthy (Registered); New Zealand Ship- 
ping Co., Limited; South & West African 
Lines; Scandinavian-American Line; 
Thompson Line; Walford Shipping Co., 
Limited, and the White Star Dominion 
Line, Employers and The Association of 
Syndicated Longshoremen of the Port of 
Montreal, Employees. 
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Dear Sirn—The Board anpointed by you, 
under date of April 7th, composed of Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., representing the Ship- 
ping Companies; Mr. Cléophas Bujod, repre- 
senting the Syndicated Longshoremen, and Mr. 
Eugene McG. Quirk, Chairman (appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation), has the honour to report. 


The Board was established at the request 
of the employing companies. Meetings and 
open sessions were held at the Court House, 
Montreal. 


Appearing on behalf of the employing com- 
panies were Colonel W. I. Gear, Captain J. 
1’. Walsh, R.N.R., Mr. Thomas Robb, Secre- 
tary of the Shipping Federation, and Major 
Curry. 


On behalf of the Syndicated Longshoremen 
appeared Mr. Pius Belanger, President, Mr. 
Karl Trolsaas, Mr. Salluste Lavery and Mr. 
Adelard Robert. 

The dispute submitted to the Board was one 
of wages. 

An agreement had been in effect covering the 
seasons of 1922 and 1923, which expired on 
December 31st, 1923. In onder that an agree- 
ment covering wage rates for the season of 
1924 might be reached prior to the opening 
of navigation, negotiations through correspon- 
dence and conference commenced early in 
March of the present year, but no satisfactory 
progress was made. The longshoremen through 
a committee finally presented to the shipping 
people a demand for an increase of 20 cents 
per hour over rates scheduled in the last 
agreement, informing the shipping people at 
the same time that the committee had no au- 
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thority to discuss anything less than the stipu- 
lated demand of 70 cents per hour for day 
work and 80 cents per hour for night work. 
These figures represent an increase of 40 per 
cent over rates paid in 1922 and in 1923. The 
Shipping Companies declined to consider the 
rates submitted, in return offering a renewal of 
the last agreement. This was refused by the 
men. The employing companies then made 
application for a Conciliation Board. 


Pefore the Board the shipping interests con- 
tended that the increased rate of 20 cents 
per hour over the rates scheduled in the agree- 
ment which expired on December 31st, 1923, 
were not warranted for the following rea- 
sons :— 


First—Conditions in the shipping industry 
are in a very unsatisfactory condition and the 
prospects of them becoming brighter within 
the near future are remote, and if ships are 
to continue trading it is imperative that oper- 
ating costs should be reduced to a minimum. 


Second—The rates paid by the Shipping 
Companies last season to longshoremen at 
Montreal were 50 cents per hour for day work 
and 60 cents per hour for night work, which 
are considerably higher than what is now paid 
by building contractors for unskilled and cer- 
tain classes of skilled labour throughout the 
city. 

Third—The longshoremen employed at the 
Port of Montreal during the season of 1923 
earned an average wage of $26 per week. 


Fourth—That from 1914 to 1924 increases 
have been granted longshoremen amounting to 
663 per cent, while the cost of living per 
family during the same period, compiled from 
figures quoted by the Department of Labour, 
amounts to 46 per cent. 


These contentions were supported by argu- 
ment and figures. 

The longshoremen contended that. the rates 
submitted in their demand, i.e., 70 cents per 
hour for day work and 80 cents per hour for 
night work, are not excessive, taking into con- 
sideration: 


(a) The period of employment at the Port 
of Montreal covering the season of navigation 
is approximately thirty weeks. The remaining 
twenty-two weeks, i.e., from the beginning of 
December to the end of April, offer little op- 
portunity for other steady employment. Mar- 
ried men residing in the city with their family 
depend on snow clearing, ice harvesting and 
odd jobs, some few obtaining inside work. 
Single men endeavour to secure work in the 
jumber camps. 


(b) The work calls for both experience and 
skill and is accompanied by an element of 
danger. 


(c) The rates paid during the past two sea- 
sons were insufficient to provide a longshore- 
man and family with the necessities and com- 
forts to maintain a standard of living con- 
sistent with his status of Canadian citizen- 
ship. 
These contentions were supported by argu- 
ment and statements. Witnesses were called 
to give evidence as to the skill, qualifications 
and hazard of danger in connection with the 
work of one engaged in this class of occupa- ' 
tion. ) 

It was admitted before the Board by the 
parties to the dispute that the average earn- 
ings for men engaged in steady gangs during 
the past season was $26 per week per man, 
representing earnings of $780 for the season 
of thirty weeks. 

It was also admitted by the parties that 
an experienced longshoreman was of greater 
value in service and to the industry, by reason 
of his experience, than one inexperienced in 
the work. 

Efforts were made by the Board to bring 
the parties together with the object and hope 
that an agreement or understanding might be 
reached. This was not possible. Mr. Pius 
Belanger, President of the Syndicated Long- 
shoremen, along with the other representa- 
tives informed the Chairman that their’ in- 
structions were such that they could not de- 
part or deviate in the slightest from the de- 
mands submitted,—a regrettable restriction, 
one seldom encountered by Boards of Concil- 
lation. 

With pleasure the Board records its ob- 
servance of the friendly spirit and relations 
existing between the parties. For years past 
they have effected seasonal agreements, oc- 
casionally through the good offices of an in- 
termediary, but in the majority of instances 
agreements were effected by direct negotia- 
tions. The Board is hopeful of the continu- 
ance .of these relations. 

The Board has given the most careful con- 
sideration to the arguments presented in sup- 
port of the merits and contentions submitted 
by the respective parties, and recommends 
that the rate of wages for longshoremen for 
the season of 1924 shall be (62) sixty-two 
cents per hour for day work and (72) seventy- 
two cents per hour for night work, retroactive 
to the opening of navigation. 

The Board regrets its recommendation is 
not unanimous. Sincere efforts were made to 
reach a common understanding. Though the 
difference between Mr. Bujold and his col- 
leagues was one of only three cents on hourly 
rates, he found himself most reluctantly com- 
pelled to dissent from the joint reeommenda- 
tion of his colleagues. 
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Since no reference was made to working 
conditions the Board takes it for granted that 
the same will continue during the present 
season. 

The Board recommends that in the event of 
difficulties arising between employees and 
their superiors that such difficulties be ad- 
justed by representatives of the men and the 
employers. They believe that this would tend 
to maintain the good relations existing and 
diminish friction that might otherwise arise. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) E. McG. Quirk, 
Chairman. 
(Se¢d.) Brrnarp Ross. 
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Minority Report 


The understgned member of the Board dis- 
sents from the joint recommendation of my 
colleagues, Messrs. E. MeG. Quirk and Ber- 
nard Rose, K.C. I was prepared, in order 
to make the report unanimous, to accept, on 
behalf of the men, 65 cents per hour for day 
work and 75 cents per hour for night work. 
My justification for these figures shall be 
transmitted to the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour. 

(Sed.) CriropHas Busoxp, 
Board Member. 


Montreal, May 3, 1924. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. | 


WELVE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. 
(Summaries of earlier decisions of the Board 
appeared in the Larour Gazerre for March, 
1924, and in previous issues.) 
The following is a brief summary of the 
new decisions of the Board. 


Case No. 195.—The Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Brother- 
hood of Railread Trainmen. 


Nature or Dispu're.—Dismissal of a con- 
ductor on the charge of irregularities in the 
performance of his duties. The employees 
contended that the circumstances surrounding 
this case and the evidence produced did not 
warrant the action of the company in dis- 
missing him. 


Decision oF Boarp—The Board held the 
opinion that a railway company was fully 
justified in employing all legitimate means to 
check and uncover irregularities in collecting 
fares, but that dismissal from the service 
should not be made effective without com- 
plete and unquestionable evidence. The 
claim of the employees was sustained to the 
extent of reinstatement without pay for time 
lost. 


Cases Nos. 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205 and 206.—The Canadian 
Pacifie Railway, Western Lines, and the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 


Nature or Dispute.—Dismissal of conduc- 
tors on the charge of irregularities in the per- 
formance of their duties. The employees 
maintained that the action of the company 
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in dismissing these men was not warranted 
by the circumstances and the evidence pro- 


duced. 


Decision oF Boarp—The Board declared 
that in all of these cases the evidence re- 
flected unfavourably on the employees 
directly concerned. “In the opinion of the 
Board a railway company, having reason to 
believe that it is not receiving complete re- 
turns for passengers carried upon its trains, 
is fully justified in employing all legitimate 
means to check and uncover such irregulari- 
ties. On the other hand, the Board is of the 
opinion that the discipline of an employee 
by dismissal from the service should not be 
made effective without complete and unques- 
tionable evidence.” In cases 196, 199, 201, 
205 and 206 the claims of the employees were 
sustained to the extent of reinstatement 
without pay for time lost. In cases 197, 200, 
202, 203 and 204 the claims of the employees 
were denied. 


Case No. 198.—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Central Region, and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


Nature oF Disputre.—A telegraph operator 
was dismissed for failure to deliver a train 
order, although no accident occurred as a 
result. The employees contended that the 
discipline was too severe. 


Decision oF Bosrp.—As the evidence showed 
that, the operator had been offered a position 
in another class of service and the decision 
of the Board should not prejudice the exer- 
cise of such clemency, the contention of the 
employees was dented. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of April, was four- 
teen, two more than in March. ‘The time 
loss for April was greater than in April, 1923, 
being 215,234 working days as compared with 
34,972 working days in the same month in 
the previous year. 





Number | Number Time 
Date of of loss in 
disputes Jemployees} working 
affected ays 
VA DTU ODA ae Na eee ee RUN eye S 14 9, 286 215, 234 
March 51924 ener aaah e 12 765 11,056 
Aprilied 923 (28 en we bie at, 27 2,561 34,972 


Seven disputes involving 387 workpeople 
were carried over from March. Six of the 
new strikes commencing during April termin- 
ated during the month. At the end of April, 
therefore, there were on record eight disputes: 
coal miners, Alberta and British Columbia; 
three strikes of printing compositors at Mon- 
treal; printing compositors, Ottawa; printing 
compositors, Toronto; printing compositors, 
Winnipeg; and printing compositors and 
pressmen at Halifax. 

Of the strikes which terminated during the 
month, one was in favour of the employers, 
one in favour of employees, and the remain- 
ing four ended in a compromise. Four of 
the new strikes were for increased wages, one 
was against a reduction in wages, another was 
against the employment of members of a 
rival union, andi the seventh was against the 
suspension of an employee. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubt- 
edly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving 
six or more employees and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s 
duration or less, and disputes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the 
published record, unless at least ten days’ 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 
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CANADA DURING APRIL, 1924 


Coat Miners, ALBERTA AND BritisH CoL- 
umBIA.—On April 1, some 8,000 coal miners, 
of whom 1,500 were in British Columbia, went 
on strike against a proposed reduction in 
wages on the termination of the agreement, 
March 31. The negotiations regarding the 
renewal of the agreement were described in 
the April issue of the Lasour GaAZzETTE on 
pages 296-299. On April 9, the Premier of 
Alberta stated that he would later announce 
the names of the Commission to be appointed 
to investigate the coal industry of Alberta, 
in accordance with the resolution of the Legis- 
lature on March 13. (Lasour Gazertts, April 
1924, page 299.) 

Coan Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S—A 
strike occurred at one of the collieries near 
New Waterford, Cape Breton Island, NS., 
about 300 men being involved, owing to the 
suspension of one or two employees. Work 
was stopped for April 5th and 7th, being re- 
sumed on April 8th, the employees in ques- 
tion being reinstated. 

Weavers, St. Hyacintur, Que—On April 
3, a Strike of 26 weavers occurred at St. Hya- 
cinthe for an increase of 20 per cent in their 
wage rates. After being on strike nine days 
work was resumed! April 14, at the same rates 
as prevailed prior to the strike. 


PRINTING TRADES IN Various CiT1es—The 
strike of printing compositors and pressmen, 
for the 44-hour week, which began in the 
spring of 1921, was still on in seven cities. 
Information received from Hamilton indicates 
that employment conditions are no longer af- 
fected. At the end of the month there were 
still 387 employees affected in these seven 
cities. 

BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, GUELPH, 
Ont.—HEleven bricklayers and stonemasons 
went on strike April 1, for an increase of 25 
cents per hour in their wages. After negotia- 
tions an increase of 10 cents per hour was 
granted, and work was resumed April 12. 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, St. JoHN, 
N.B—Bricklayers and stonemasons, to the 
number of 57, went on strike April 1, at St. 
John, for increased wages. The men had 
been receiving 90 cents per hour, and de- 
manded an increase of 224 cents per hour. 
Prior to the strike several conferences were 
held, and after the strike occurred negotia- 
tions were entered into which resulted in a 
compromise being effected, the men returning 
to work April 21, at an increase of 10 cents 
per hour. 
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CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, MONTREAL, QUE— PAINTERS AND GLAziers, MoNtTREAL, QuE— 
On April 1, a strike of 55 carpenters and ‘our hundred and fifty painters and glaziers 
joiners occurred at Montreal against the em- 1" the employ of several firms at Montreal,. 


Vee CEC nent one AL ce went on strike April 7, for an inerease in: 
D ‘ J t i ! NG Oy Obs , ’ 
cine : wages. The men demanded -75 cents an hour; 
being on strike seventeen days, work was re- 


but after negotiations had been carried on, 
sumed April 22, the men being successtul iN accepted an offer of 70 cents per hour, and 


their demands. resumed work April 14. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING APRIL, 1924 


a Ee ak eA ON MM A ye el) 
——————S———————S SSS SSS eee ee 


Number Time 
Industry, occupation and of loss in Remarks 
locality employees| working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to April, 1924. 
MANU FACTURING.— 
Printing and Publishing*:— 
Printing compositors,.Hamil-|...... }  ooc.. Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by 
ton, Ont. employers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Infor- 


mation received indicates employment conditions 
no longer affected. 








Printing compositors, Mont- 8 200 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
real, Que. perform work that came from shop where strike 
} existed. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Mont- 86 2,150 |Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
real, Que. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Mont- 12 300 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused 
real, Que. to negotiate a new agreement with the union. 

Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Ottawa, 16 400 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Toronto, 208 5,200 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Winni- 40 1,000 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout follow- 
peg, Man. ing refusal of employers to renew agreement. 

Unterminated. 

Printing compositors and press- 17 425 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with 

men, Halifax, N.S. same weekly pay. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION.— 
Street and Electric Railways:— 
Motormen and conductors, 2 0h ade ee) Commenced July 2, 1922. For recognition of union. 


Niagara Falis, Ont. Information received indicates employment. con- 
ditions no longer affected. 
(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during April, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 


Coal miners, Alberta and Brit- 8,000 200,000 |Commenced April 1, against a reduction in wages. 
ish Columbia. Unterminated. 

Coal miners, New Waterford, 300 600 |Commenced April 5, against the suspension of an 
N.S. employee. Work was resumed April 8; com- 

promise. 
MANUFACTURING.— 
Clothing— 
Weavers, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 26 234 |Commenced April 3, for increased wages. Men 


returned at same rates and work resumed April 
14; in favour of employers. 


CONSTRUCTION .— 
Buildings and Structures:— 
Bricklayers and masons, 11 121 |Commenced April 1, for increased wages. Settled 
Guelph, Ont. by negotiations and work resumed April 12; 
compromise. 
Bricklayers and masons, St. 57 969 |Commenced April 1, for increased wages. Settled 
John, N.B. by negotiations and work resumed April 21; 
compromise. 
Carpenters and joiners, Mon- 55 935 {Commenced April 1, against the employment of 
treal, Que. members of a rival union. Terminated April 22, 
in favour of employees. 
Painters and glaziers, Mont- 450 2,700 |Commenced April 7, for increased wages. Settled 
real, Que. by negotiations and work resumed April 14; com- 
promise. 


* Reports indicate that strikers have been gradually replaced since the beginning of the strike. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING MARCH, 1924. 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for April contains the following infor- 
mation respecting strikes and lockouts in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland during 
March, 1924, based upon returns from em- 
ployers and employees:— 


NumsBer, Macnirupz aNnp Duration —The 
number of trade disputes involving a stop- 
page of work, reported to the Department 
as beginning in March in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, was 59, as compared with 
56 in the previous month and 52 in March, 
1923. In these new disputes about 63,000 
workpeople were involved, either directly or 
indirectly (i.e., thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the dispute). 
In addition, about 18,000 workpeople were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, in 21 
disputes which began before March and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 80, involving about 76,000 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during March 
of about 730,000 working days. The principal 
stoppage was that involving nearly 40,000 
tramway and omnibus employees in London, 
which was in progress from March 22 to 31. 
(See April issue of the Lasour GazetTrn, page 
299.) 


Causes—Of the 59 disputes beginning in 
March, 19, directly involving 23,000 work- 
people, arose out of demands for advances in 
wages; 4, directly involving 2,000 workpeople, 
were against proposed reductions in wages; 
11, directly involving 3,000 workpeople, were 
due to other wages questions; 9, directly in- 
volving 4,000 workpeople, to details of work- 
ing arrangements; 7, directly involving 2,000 
workpeople, to questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons it 8 


directly involving 3,000 workpeople, to ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and 3, directly 
involving 25,000 workpeople, were in sym- 
pathy with workpeople involved in other dis- 
putes. 


ReEsvuLts.—Settlements were effected in the 
case of 384 new disputes, directly involving 
47,000 workpeople, and 13 old disputes, directly 
involving 2,000 workpeople. Of these new 
and old disputes, 13, directly involving 4,000 
workpeople, were settled in favour of the 
workpeople;.9, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 25, 
directly involving 42,000 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of 9 disputes, 
directly involving 8,000 workpeople, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 

The following table analyses the disputes in 
progress in March in Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland by groups of industries, and in- 
dicates the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the es- 
tablishments concerned, and the approximate 
time lost during the month in all disputes 
in progress :— 
see eeewdQOwQwoOoOoO 


Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 


in progress of work- | duration 
in March people jin working 
Groups involved |davs of all 
of industries Start-|Start- in all disputes 
ed ed disputes in in 
before} in | Total] progress progress 

















Mar. | Mar. in Mar.| in Mar. 
Mining and quarry- 
ANS, LRH Ree ery 17 23 13,000 | 106,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 5 12 17 10,000 | 201,000 
Traheport, 2.0... 9 9 46,000 | 365,000 
there ea yy oe 10 21 31 7,000 58,000 
Total, Mar., 1924. . 21 59 80 76,000 | 730,000 
Total, Feb., 1924.. 20 56 76 | 144,000 | 699,000 
Total, Mar., 1923.. Hil 52*| 79*!  838,000*] 762,000" 


*Revised figures. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office 


HE Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 22nd Session in 
Geneva, April 8-10. The Government of Can- 
ada was represented on this occasion by the 
Honourable Philippe Roy, Commissioner 
General of Canada in Paris. The Director of 
the International Labour Office presented a re- 
port dealing with the efforts which have been 
made to secure ratification In various coun- 
tries of the Draft Conventions which have 
been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its successive annual meetings 
since 1919. A general exchange of informa- 
tion and views took place between the mem- 
bers of the Governing Body in which atten- 
tion was directed more particularly to the 
Draft Convention which was adopted in 
Washington in 1919 proposing the application 
of the eight-hour working day in industrial 
undertakings. The representative of the 
British Government intimated that a bill had 
been prepared for introduction in the British 
parliament which was intended to ratify this 
Draft Convention on behalf of the United 
Kingdom. The bill in question had been ex- 
amined by the British cabinet and accepted. 
The Workers’ Group drew attention to the 
extension of working hours in Upper Silesia. 
When the Geneva agreement between Ger- 
many and Poland was signed, the negotiators, 
under the belief that industrial legislation in 
Poland was less favourable than German 
legislation, decided that in Polish Upper 
Silesia conditions of labour should not be 
inferior to these provided under the more 
advanced social legislation of Germany. At 
the present moment the opposite situation 
exists. The working day is longer in Ger- 
many than in Polish Upper Silesia. The 
Workers’ Group in presenting this subject 
protested against departure from the prin- 
ciple of the Washington LHight-hour Day 
Convention. The German Workers’ delegate 
stated that the departures from the eight-hour 
day in his country were exceptional and did 
not constitute a precedent for the competing 
foreign countries. 

It was directed that a study which had been 
made by the International Labour Office of 
the principle of freedom of association should 
be continued and completed by a study of 
jurisprudence connected with this subject. 

The resolutions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference of Labour Statisti- 
cians held in Geneva last November were 


laid before the Governing Body. The Direc- 
tor was authorized to take the appropriate 
steps arising out of them, and to summon 
another Conference of Labour Statisticians to 
meet in February, 1925, to be devoted mainly 
to the classification of industries and to 
statistics of cost of living, unemployment and 
wages. 

The Governing Body accepted the report 
of its Finance Committee and approved the 
budget for 1925, 


The New Home of the International Labour 


Office 


On October 21, 1923, the three foundation 
stones of the new building now in course of 
erection for the International Labour Office 
in Geneva were laid by representatives of 
Governments, employers, and workers, on the 
site presented for the purpose by the Swiss 
Federal Council and the Councils of the Re- 
public and Canton and the municipal of Gen- 
eva to the League of Nations. 

In commemoration of this historic cere- 
mony, an illustrated booklet of some thirty 
pages has been issued, containing full reports 
of the speeches made by Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office; 
Mr. Chuard, Vice-President of the Federal 
Council of the Swiss Confederation; Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations; Mr. Carlier, Vice-Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, representing the employers’ 
group; Mr. Jouhaux, Vice-Chairman of the 
Governing Body, representing the workers’ 
group; and Mr. Fontaine, Chairman of the 
Governing Body, representing the government 
eroup. 

Messages fei various prominent men who 
were unable to be present including Mr. G. 
N. Barnes, Mr. Branting, Dr. Brauns, Vis- 
count Burnham, Mr. Colliard, Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, Mr. Hanotaux, Mr. Paul Hymans, 
Mr. Loucheur, and Mr. K. Otchiai, are re- 
produced. 

The booklet also contains an account of 
the ceremony of the planting in the garden 
of the new premises, of a young tree—a Lat- 
vian oak, presented by the Government of 
Latvia. 


Sixth Session, International Labour 
Conference 


The Honourable R. W. Craig, K.C., At- 
torney-General for Manitoba, has been desig- 
nated by the Government of that province to 
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attend the Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference which opens in Geneva on 
June 16, 1924. The Government of Manitoba 
was also represented, by the former Attorney- 
General, at the sessions of the International 
Labour Conference which were held in Wash- 
ington in 1919 and Geneva in 1921. 


Seventh Session, International Labour 
Conference 


It has been decided that the Seventh 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, to be held in 1925, shall be devoted 
to the consideration of social insurance ques- 
tions. A proposal will be included in the 
Agenda for a Draft Convention on the subject 
of workmen’s compensation for submission to 
the various Member States comprising the 
International Labour Organisation. A general 
report on social insurance is being prepared 
in the International Labour Office for sub- 
mission to the Conference. It is not expected 
that the discussion of this report will lead to 
the adoption by the Conference of any Draft 
Conventions or Recommendations, but will 
comprise rather a preliminary examination of 
social insurance questions. It has also been 
suggested that arrangements should be made 
among the delegates and advisers who will be 
in attendance at the 1925 Conference for an 
unofficial exchange of information and views 
on the prevention of industrial accidents. 


Amendment of Article 393 of the Treaty of 
Versailles 


At the Fourth Session of the International 
Labour Conference an amendment was 
adopted to Article 393 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the corresponding Articles of the 
other Treaties of Peace, providing for the 
enlargement of the membership of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
from 24 persons to 382. This amendment can 
only take effect when it has been ratified by 
the States whose representatives compose the 
Council of the League of Nations and by 
three-quarters of the Members of the League 
of Nations. The following countries have 
already ratified this proposal: Great Britain, 
France, South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, 
Cuba, India, Australia, Norway, Siam, Poland, 
China and the British Empire. Steps looking 
to ratification have also been taken in 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary and Holland. 


Action on Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of International 
Labour Conference 


An official bulletin issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office under date of March 
31, 1924, contains summarized information 


concerning the action which has been taken 
in various countries looking to the acceptance 
of the proposals contained in Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. The number of 
ratifications of Draft Conventions registered 
by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations is given in this statement as 94. In 
addition thereto 13 countries have notified 
their adherence to the Berne Convention on 
white phosphorus since the First Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 
Washington. In 50 cases ratification of Draft 
Conventions has been authorized in various 
countries but has not yet been communicated 
to the League of Nations. In 122 other cases 
ratification has been recommended to the 
competent authority but approval has not 
yet been signified. In all 103 measures have 
been adopted by various legislative author- 
ities and in measures of an administrative 
character giving effect partially or wholly 
to the provisions of Draft Conventions or 
Recommendations. Seventy-six other measures 
of various descriptions have been proposed 
but are not yet finally adopted. j 


Hours or Lasour ConveNTION 


The referendum in Switzerland on the Act 
of July 1, 1922. for the revision of the existing 
law establishing the 48-hour week has resulted 
in the rejection of the Act by 431,341 votes 
to 314,009, a majority of 117,332 in favour of 
the maintenance of the present position. 

The Sections of the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies have decided by 136 votes to 20 
against the bill presented by Mr. Deveze and 
his colleagues for the revision of the eight- 
hour act, and have also decided by 97 votes 
to 66 against the government bill for the same 
purpose. 

The Austrian National Assembly has ratified 
the eight-hour convention conditionally, the 
ratification to be effective after the ratification 
of the convention by Belgium, France. Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Hungary, Poland, 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Switzerland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The bill establishing an eight-hour day in 
Bolivia was passed by the senate by a large 
majority recently, according to information 
received by the International Labour Office. 

In the British House of Commons on 
February 27, the Minister of Labour announced 
that he proposed to introduce legislation at 
an early date dealing with the hours of labour 
convention adopted at the International 
Labour Conference held in Washington in 
1919. The Minister also stated that the Home 
Secretary hoped to introduce as soon as 
possible a bill designed to give effect to the 
convention concerning the use of white lead 
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in painting, and that if the bill passed into 
law without any amendment contrary to the 
provisions of the convention, it was proposed 
to ratify the convention. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR PREVENTION OF ANTHRAX 


At a meeting of the Permanent Health 
Committee of the League of Nations in 
Geneva on February 11 to 21, the appoint- 
ment of a mixed sub-committee of six. three 
members representing the Health Committee 
and three the Advisory Committee on Indus- 


trial Hygiene of the International Labour 
Office was approved. Professor Nocht of 
Hamburg, Professor Ottolenghi of Bologna 
and Professor Reynaud of Algiers were 
appointed by the Health Committee as its 
representatives. The work of the sub-com- 
mittee will be to investigate the efficacy of 
the procedure of disinfection in regard to 
anthrax. It will direct and co-ordinate all 
research work undertaken through the medium 
of national committees in countries which take 
part in the enquiry. 





RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
AND ALBERTA 


‘THE present article contains an outline of 

the laws relating to subjects of interest 

to labour which have recently been enacted by 

the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


Manitoba 


The third session of the seventeenth Legis- 
lature of Manitoba opened on January 12 and 
ended on April 5, 1924. Among the note- 
worthy measures of the session may be men- 
tioned the repeal of the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act of 1914, and the transfer of the duties 
of the Board under that Act to the Children’s 
Welfare Bureau, this change, however, to take 
effect on its proclamation by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Another act gave effect to the 
Draft Convention of the First International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) held 
at Washington, D.C., in 1919, prohibiting the 
night employment of young persons under 18 
years of age in industry. Further details of 
this legislation are given in the following para- 
graphs. 

Of special interest to labour was the action 
taken by the Legislature on proposed amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
After protracted discussions, in which various 
amendments, mostly from the side of labour, 
were considered, a resolution was finally passed 
as follows :— 

“That the whole subject of workmen’s compensation 
be referred to a special committee during the recess 
with a view to making recommendations at the next 
session of the Legislature in regard to legislation on 
this subject, said committee to be appointed by the 
Government and to consist of five representatives of 


employers, five representatives of employees and five 
members of the Legislative Assembly.” 


This committee will consider, among other 
matters, the proposals contained in two bills 
which were withdrawn in view of the above 
resolution. The labour members objected to 


the reference of this subject to a committee, 
as the Legislature had previously accepted the 
principle of increasing the present amount of 
allowances to widows and children and of pro- 
viding vocational training for men permanently 
injured so as to fit them for other occupations. 
On behalf of the Government, however, it was 
stated that “it is a move to put workmen's 
compensation on a permanent and _ satisfac- 
tory basis and bring to an end the annual 
fight which is waged before this committee 
with the presentation of legislation by both 
employers and employees.” 

An important group of acts related to 
children, child labour, school attendance and 
the transfer of the functions of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Commission. The Child Welfare 
Act of 1922 was amended so as to raise, from 
14 to 18 years, the age of children whose 
employment during the night is forbidden. 
The Act, as now amended, provides that “ it 
shall be unlawful to employ habitually any 
child under the age of 18 years between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and 6 am.’ Similarly, the 
age up to which it is forbidden to cause a 
child to be employed between 9 p.m. and & 
a.m. was raised from 16 to 18 years. The 
provision remains unaltered which prohibits 
the employment of any child under 16 years 
of age in any occupation liable to be injurious 
to his life, limbs, health, education or morals. 
The penalty for the ill-treatment of a child 
was raised from a fine of $500, with 2 years’ 
imprisonment, to imprisonment for five years 
with hard labour and without the option of 
a fine (a similar amendment was made in the 
Children’s Act, Revised Statutes, 1913, chapter 
30, Section 42). By another amending Act, 
which will take effect by proclama- 
tion, the Mother’s Allowance Commis- 
sion, established under the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act, 1916, is to be incorporated with the 
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Child Welfare Board, the latter Act, with all 
its amendments, being repealed. At the same 
time a new part is inserted in the Child Wel- 
fare Act, relating to bereaved and dependent 
children of 14 years and under, such children 
including those deprived of both parents, or 
of their father, whether by death or disable- 
ment. The Child Welfare Board is authorized 
to frame a basis, subject to approval by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, upon which 
allowances for the maintenance of a bereaved 
and dependent child may be granted to the 
mother, or if the mother is not living, to such 
person as the Board may entrust with the 
custody and care of the child. The duty of 
the Director of Child Welfare is to investi- 
gate all such cases that are brought to his 
notice, and report upon them to the Board. 
The Director may arrange with any relative 
of a child as to the apportionment of the 
cost of its maintenance. The Legislature may 
appropriate a certain amount each year for the 
maintenance of this class of children, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor may authorize the muni- 
cipal commissioner to levy upon the respective 
municipalities the whole amount actually ex- 
pended, or such portion of the amount as may 
recoup or partly recoup the province for its 
expense. If the child or its mother is the 
owner of real property, the official statement 
of the moneys expended under the Act will 
form a lien on such property. 

Amendments in regard to the maximum age 
for compulsory school attendance were made 
in the School Attendance Act, children 
between the ages of 14 (the existing maximum 
age) and 16 years being required to attend 
school regularly when not actively and regu- 
larly employed in industry or in household 
duties, or farm work. Children coming under 
the 14-year limit are required to attend school 
to the close of the term during which they 
attain the age of 14, and not merely up to 
their fourteenth birthday. Several amend- 
ments were made in the Public Schools’ Act; 
schools attended by five or fewer children are 
not to remain open. Teachers who have made 
only a verbal agreement with the school trus- 
tees are not debarred for that reason from re- 
covering any salary due to them. The coun- 
cil of a rural municipality may make a grant 
to any school district maintaining a high 
school, collegiate’ department or collegiate in- 
stitute in lieu of the non-resident fees pay- 
able by pupils resident in the municipality. 
These councils may also make special addi- 
tional grants in districts where the average 
assessment per teacher is below a certain 
standard, the amount of such grants ranging 
from $2.25 per teacher per teaching day in dis- 
tricts with a low assessment, to 25 cents for 


those assessed at a higher amount. The De- 
partment of Education was authorized to make 
grants for boys’ and girls’ clubs in addition to 
the various other local institutions for which 
such assistance is permitted. 

The Garnishment Act (Revised Statutes of 
1913, Chapter 77, amended 1916, Chapter 46) 
was further amended in regard to the amount 
exempted from garnishment. Formerly the 
Act provided that any debt due or accruing due 
to a mechanic, workman, labourer, servant, 
clerk or employee, for wages or salary, should 
be exempt from seizure or attachment under 
court process to the extent of the sum of forty 
dollars. The new amendment substitutes for 
the words “forty dollars” the words “ thirty 
dollars in the case of widows or widowers 
without dependent children, and unmarried 
persons who are not supporting dependent 
brothers or sisters under the age of 18 years, 
or a dependent parent or parents, grand- 
parent or grandparents, and sixty dollars in 
the case of all other persons”. The existing 
provision that “if at the time of the process 
taking effect upon the garnishee there is less 
than one month’s salary or wages due to such 
employee, etc., the extent of the exemption | 
shall be at the rate of forty dollars per month 
for the time such salary or wages are due or 
accruing due”, was amended so that “ forty 
dollars ” is altered to * thirty or sixty dollars, 
as the case may be”. 

The Manitoba Election Act was amended 
so as to establish the alternative or prefer- 
ential system of voting in the constituencies 
of the province outside of Winnipeg. Where 
two or more candidates are in the field in any 
constituency ballot papers are to be marked 
by numerals, indicating the order of the 
voter’s preference. Winnipeg is not affected 
by this Act as the system of proportional 
representation is in existence in that area. 


A new amendment to the Municipal Act re- 
pealed a provision of 1923 which fixed a limit 
of $50 to the license fee which municipali- 
ties could impose under the Transient Traders’ 
Act. Another amendment authorized councils 
of a town, village or rural municipality, by 
resolution or by-law, to allow the mayor and 
each member of the council a sum not over 
$5 for each regular meeting, but not to exceed 
$60 in one year. The indemnity for councillors 
of a rural municipality, including the reeve, 
was formerly limited to $3 a day for each 
meeting, not exceeding $45 in one year, while 
the mayor or reeve could receive up to $200 
a year. 

The Municipal Assessment Act was amended 
in the sections relating to statute labour, one 
day’s additional labour being required for 
every additional $900 assessment over $500, 
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instead of for every additional $500 in excess 
of that amount, ‘as formerly. The amount of 
the poll tax which is levied in lieu of statute 
labour upon male inhabitants of a munici- 
pality who are not subject to other municipal 
taxes was raised from $2 to $4 yearly. 

The Winnipeg charter was amended to give 
special opportunity for voting to persons who 
are necessarily absent occasionally from their 
places of residence and who, for this reason, 
would otherwise be unable to cast their vote 
at a civic election. The city was given 
authority to pass by-laws not inconsistent 
with any Dominion or provincial statutes for 
licensing, regulating and governing the busi- 
ness of dry cleaners, dyers, cleaners and 
pressers, and pérsons engaged in these and 
similar businesses in which gasoline and other 
volatile or inflammable liquids or materials 
are used. 

The Manitoba Farm Loans Act was 
amended in the sections relating to the pro- 
vincial guarantee of the stock or securities 
issued by the Farm Loans Association. The 
Association was enabled, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to make 
an overdraft on a bank within fixed limits, 
the province guaranteeing the amount so bor- 
rowed, with interest. Further provisions were 
also made with reference to borrowing by the 
Association from the province, and the repay- 
ment of sums so borrowed. All funds of the 
Association, without exception, were declared 
free from all taxation. An Act was passed in- 
corporating the “Manitoba Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Limited” with full powers 
to buy and sell grain and produce. The Rural 
Credits Act was amended to facilitate 4he 
work of such societies. Amendments were 
made to the Agricultural Societies Act affect- 
ing provincial grants to societies. 

The Soldiers’ Taxation Relief Act was 
amended by redefining a dependent benefiting 
under the Act to include the widowed mother 
of a soldier who, during his service, or, if he 
is deceased, then at the time of his death, 
was elther wholly or partially dependent upon 
him for her support. 


Saskatchewan 


The legislature of the province of Saskat- 
chewan was in session from January 31 to 
March 25, 1924, when several acts were passed 
which had special reference to labour. 

A number of amendments were made in 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act in regard to matters 
of procedure under the act, not however, 
affecting its main principles. 

The Employment Agencies Act, which pro- 
hibited private persons or firms from conduct- 


ing employment offices for gain, was amended 
by the addition of a section prohibiting all 
private agencies from using the word Saskat- 
chewan as part of their designation. 

The Attachment of Debts Act was amend- 
ed, first, by the provision that the gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan may be garnished 
under the act with regard to moneys due or 
accruing due to any person employed by it, 
whether permanently or temporarily, but not 
to those employed by the day; secondly, by 
an amendment to the section of the originai 
act which provided that wages or salary due 
to a workman could not be attached unless 
for a debt in excess of $75 and then only to 
the extent of the excess; the amendment pro- 
vides that the amount exempt from attach- 
ment shall be as follows: $75 in the case of a 
married person; $75 in the case of an un- 
married person, widower or widow who is 
supporting one or more brothers or sisters, or 
one or more children under 16 years of age 
or otherwise unable to support themselves, or 
who is supporting dependent parents or grand- 
parents; $40 in the case of all other unmarried 
persons, widowers and widows. Where, in 
addition to wages or salary an employee re- 
ceives board and lodging or the use of a house 
or any other thing of value, the judge may 
take that fact into account and the exemptions 
may be reduced accordingly. Those affected 
by this act are mechanics, workmen, labourers, 
servants, clerks and other employees. 

An amendment to the Masters and Servants 
Act made provision for the hearing of com- 
plaints arising out of contracts for personal 
service in the remoter parts of the province. 
Difficulties over such contracts could formerly 
be taken only before a justice of the peace 
in the municipality in which the master re- 
sided, or in the same judicial district. The 
amendment provides that proceedings may 
also be taken before a justice residing in an 
adjoining rural municipality or district. 

Landlords having rent due from a tenant 
were forbidden, by an amendment to the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, to seize by distress 
certain personal and other necessary belong- 
ings of the tenant. Such articles include beds 
and bedding, wearing apparel, stoves, cooking 
utensils, cups, knives, forks, etc., all necessary 
fuel and food for the family for 30 days, tools 
or implements used by the debtor in his occu- 
pation, to the value of $300, and an axe and 
saw. Other amendments to the same act 
relate to the priority of the landlord’s claim 
where the lessee makes an assignment under 
the Dominion Bankruptcy Act, the trustees 
being required, if there are sufficient assets, 
to give the landlord up to three months’ rent 
accrued prior to the assignment. This amend- 
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ment follows an amendment to section 52 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, which was made by 
Parliament in 1923 (chapter 31, section 31) 
leaving to the provinces the right to legislate 
on the subject of the landlord’s preferential 
claim for rent. 

The Children’s Protection Act was amended 
so as to avoid the indiscriminate committal of 
children to societies. No parent may surren- 
der a child to a children’s aid society without 
having first obtained the consent in writing 
of the Superintendent of Neglected and De- 
pendent Children. The sections of the original 
act relating to the time after which children 
must not be in a public place and to the 
licensing of children in street trades, were re- 
pealed and were incorporated in the City 
Act and the Town Act. Other sections require 
notification to the superintendent of the estab- 
lishment of maternity, nursing and other 
children’s homes, and for their inspection. 
The transfer of any child to the care and 
custody of any person other than its parents 
is forbidden without the consent of the super- 
intendent. 

An act to provide for the education and 
maintenance of blind and deaf children gave 
statutory authority to certain provisions al- 
ready made for these classes in the province. 
The powers of associations under the Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Associations Act were 
extended to include the mortgaging and leas- 
ing of their property, several other amend- 
ments also being made in the act. 

A motion that the alternative vote method 
should be adopted for use in future provincial 
elections in all single member constituencies 
where more than two members are running 
for election was defeated by a vote of 12 for 
to 38 against the proposal. 


Alberta 


The fourth session of the fifth legislature 
of Alberta was in session from January 28 to 
April 12, 1924, when several measures directly 
affecting labour were passed. Among these 
acts were the Fire Departments Two-Platoon 
Act and the Fire Departments Hours of Labour 
Act, containing provisions practically identi- 
cal with the similar acts recently enacted in 
Ontario and British Columbia. (Similar 
measures were introduced in the Saskatchewan 
Legislature, but the bills were withdrawn). 
The second of these acts requires that em- 
ployees of permanent fire departments shall 
be allowed one day off in seven, but it is not 
to be adopted in any particular city until 
the electors have voted in favour of it. The 
latter provision was added to the original 
bill owing to opposition from certain munici- 
pal representatives on the ground of alleged 
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undue interference by the legislature with 
municipal affairs. The “double platoon” 
system, which applies to cities and towns 
with not less than 10,000 inhabitants, was 
already in effect in Edmonton and Calgary. 

Workmen’s Compensation—A number of 


important amendments were made in the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, the most im- 
portant of these raising the percentage of pay- 
ments in disability cases under the act from 
55 to 624, this being the proportion of average 
weekly earnings which is allowed in cases of 
permanent total disability, and, in cases oi 
partial disability, the proportion of the differ- 
ence between the worker’s former and present 
earning capacity. Widow’s benefits remain 
at $55 per month, but with a sliding scale for 
children under 16 years of age, regardless ot 
their number. In cases of permanent partial 
disability the Board may allow a lump sum 
or periodical payments, or both. 

The Minister of Labour in introducing the 
bill explained that the amendments were in- 
tended to bring compensation in Alberta up to 
the level of the other Canadian provinces. 
The bill as originally drafted would have fixed 
the rate of disability payments at 66% per 
cent, and raised the monthly payments to 
widows from $35 to $40; the unamended bill 
would further have increased the maximum 
amount to which an injured person is en- 
titled from $1,100 per year as at present, to 
$1,200 per year. The principal changes con- 
tained in the amending act as passed may be 
outlined as follows:— 


The term “child” was made to include an 
illegitimate child, any child of any child, and 
the child of a husband or wife by a former 
marriage. 

The term “ workmen” was made to include 
the employees of a contractor contracting for 
the performance of mining operations for an- 
other person engaged in the industry of min- 
ing, and also such contractor while actually 
working. 

The section defining the powers of the 
Board in regard to assessment was redrafted; 
one of the new provisions enables the Board 
to establish a Disaster Fund to meet losses 
arising from an accident which could not 
fairly be placed upon the employers in any 
particular class. Another change, which affects 
chiefly the mining industry, permits the 
Board to assess the employer in respect to the 
wages of a workman engaged by his fellow- 
workmen as checkweigher, checker, or other- 
wise, but the employer may deduct this 
amount from the wages of the workmen. 

New powers are conferred upon the Board 
in dealing with the recovery of assessment 
from employers, who may be required in 
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addition to the penalties already provided, to 
pay up to one-half the compensation payable, 
but not to exceed $300 for am accident oc- 
curing during the period of default. An equal 
fine may be imposed on an employer whose 
failure to comply with the Board’s orders has 
caused an accident. 

The period within ey claims must be 
made by an injured employee or his repre- 
sentatives was increased from three to twelve 
months from the happening of the accident, or 
in cases of death within twelve months from 
the date of the death. 

The cost of special medical treatment is to 
be paid by the Board in all cases, instead ot 
optionally, as formerly. 

The new scale of compensation in cases ot 
death is as follows: for a widow or invalid 
widower with one child under 16 years of age, 
$35 monthly, with $12 additional for such 
child; where there are two young children 
the additional allowance is $12 in respect of 
the eldest and $10 in respect of the other; 
where there are three young children, $12 for 
the eldest, $10 for the second, and $9 for the 
youngest; where there are four or more, $12 
for the eldest, $10 for the second; $9 for the 
third, and $8 for each of the others, without 
any limit as to their number. 

The allowance in cases where the only de- 
pendents are children under 16 years was 
raised from $12.50 to $15, and the limit of $50 
per month was removed. Where any person 
entitled to compensation is committed to jail 
no payment is made while he is so confined, 
and the whole or any part of the compensation 
may be paid to a dependent. Where confine- 
ment is in an institution the compensation 
may be paid to the governing body of the 
institution. 

The maximum amount of compensation 
payable yearly must in no case exceed $1,140. 

In regard to the average earnings upon 
which the amount of compensation is based, 
the Board, in its discretion, may accept a 
figure agreed upon by the employer and the 
workman as the average earnings of the in- 
jured workman. If the injured workman 1s 
under 21 years of age the Board may allow 
for the probable increase which would have 
been added to his earnings if he had not sus- 
tained injury. 

Several new provisions were added to the 
act in regard to medical aid; the Board may 
fix the amount payable to the doctor, and 
may contract with doctors, nurses and hos- 
pitals. The injured workman may be permit- 
ted to select the doctor. Employers are re- 
quired to provide immediate transportation to 
a hospital, with all necessary attention, for 
injured workmen. 
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Employers are required to keep posted up 
in their plants such notices as the Board may 
require to be so posted. 


A physician is required to furnish the Board 
with a report within five days (instead of 
seven days as formerly) of his first attendance 
on an injured workman. 


A few changes were made in the list of 
industries coming under Schedules 1 and 2, 
and a third schedule was added, including 
employment by the Dominion government, 
by the Provincial government, or by any per- 
manent board or commission appointed there- 
under. 


Minimum Wages—The Minimum Wage 
Act of 1922 was amended in several particu- 
lars. The powers of the Board in regard to 
fixing the periods of employment were en- 
larged to enable it temporarily to increase the 
working hours for any class of employees and 
determine the rate of pay for such overtime, 
and also to increase temporarily the number 
of apprentices in a particular trade or occu- 
pation. Employers were required to give an 
apprentice, on request, on leaving his em- 
ployment, a written statement of the time he 
has served. Further penalties were provided 
for employers who disobey any order made 
by the Board, or hamper the Board’s inspector 
in his work. 


Engineers’ Certificates—Several amend- 
ments respecting engineers’ and firemen’s cer- 
tificates were made in the Boilers Act. A 
fireman’s final certificate was stated to qualify 


for taking charge of a heating boiler “not ex- 
ceeding 15 horse-power”, the steam pressure 
allowed for remaining as formerly given, 


namely, 20 pounds per square inch and not 
more than 100 pounds. A holder of such a 
certificate, however, is authorized to act in 
the capacity of night watchman of a steam 
plant where the safety valves attached to the 
boiler are adjusted to discharge at a higher 
pressure than 20 pounds per square inch dur- 
ing a period when the fires are banked and no 
steam is used for the boilers excepting to 
supply water to the boilers, but he is allowed 
also to spread the fires and increase the steam 
pressure for the purpose of enabling the en- 
gineer to commence operation on his arrival. 
Holders of first, second and third class certi- 
ficates may produce their examination certi- 
ficates in lieu of proofs of length of service, 
etc. Holders of certificates are required to 
make regular application for their annual 
re-registration. Every person engaged in the 
operation of a steam boiler is required to 
speak the same language as the engineer in 
charge. 
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Other Legislation—The jurisdiction of jus- 
tices as to small debts was extended so as to 
cover debts up to $100 instead of $50, as for- 
merly. 


The time limit fixed under the Threshers’ 
Lien Act for giving notice of the holding ot 
grain by threshers for the purpose of securing 
payment, was raised from 30 to 60 days. 


The Motor Vehicles Act was recast, under 
the title Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act, 
the new act containing many new features; 
no person under the age of sixteen years is 
allowed to drive or operate a motor vehicle 
on any highway; chauffeurs, that is, persons 
who drive a motor vehicle for hire by another 
person, are required to have their photograph 
affixed to their licenses. 


The opening Speech from the Throne for- 
shadowed an extension of the principle of co- 
operative marketing to other kinds of farm 
produce than wheat, co-operative wheat 
marketing having met with much _ success. 
Accordingly, in addition to an act incor- 


porating the Alberta Wheat Producers, 
Limited, for the purpose of the “wheat 
pool’, the Co-operative Societies Act was 


enacted to create greater facilities for the 
work of such organizations; the Co-operative 
Marketing Associations Act allowed such 
organizations to incorporate on the basis of 
membership instead of capital share; the Co- 
operative Credit Act was amended to provide 
a sinking fund and closer supervision of local 
groups of credit issued; A Farm Loan Board 
was established, with local associations, bor- 
rowers being required to take capital shares 
on the basis of two five-dollar shares for each 
one hundred dollars borrowed, the rates ot 
interest to be not less than rates paid on 
bonds issued to cover loans and cost of ad- 
ministration; only farmers or intending far- 
mers may have loans for a period of 30 years, 
which are not to be more than 50 per cent 
of the appraised value of the land plus the 
estimated increase in value due to the loan, 
the rate of interest to be sufficient to pay the 
interest payable by the Board. 





MINING LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Outline of Labour Provisions of Provincial Mine Regulation Acts 


A outline of the provisions of the several 

provincial laws governing labour in 
mines was given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
November, 1920. This was the last of a series 
of articles summarizing the provincial laws on 
several groups of subjects on which more uni- 
form legislation had been recommended by 
the Dominion-Provincial Commission on Uni- 
formity of Labour Laws, held at Ottawa in 
April, 1920. 


Recent Amendments 


Some important amendments have been 
made since 1920 in the mining acts of several 
of the provinces. In 1921, the British Colum- 
bia Act was amended to prohibit any light 
or lamp other than a locked safety lamp to 
be used underground in any mine, and the 
existing regulation as to the watering and 
treating of dusty places in a mine was ex- 
tended to cover all mines without exception. 
A Yukon Ordinance, also of 1921, forbade the 
employment of any person underground in a 
shaft or tunnel in or upon any mineral claim 
for a longer period than eight hours in any 
day, except in connection with a “change 
over” of shifts, or in emergencies. 

In 1922, the Nova Scotia Act was amended 
to permit the working of barriers in coal 


mines when in the interest of safety. A 
Quebec amendment prohibited the employ- 
ment of youths under 20 years of age on 
mine elevators or windlasses used for hoisting 
workmen, and of youths under 18 years on 
any machinery for hoisting, haulage, or drill- 
ing blasting holes in mines or quarries, or in 
immediate connection therewith. Mine man- 
agers in Alberta were required, as a condition 
to obtaining a provincial certificate, to have 
had two years’ practical experience in a coal 
mine in Canada, out of the required total of 
three years of practical experience in a mine; 
Owners or Managers must not attempt to 
influence the miners in their choice of a 
checkweigher. Wages in the same province 
were required to be paid fortnightly and upon 
a Saturday, the period allowed for arrears 
being reduced from two weeks to one week, 
payments to include all unpaid wages earned 
before the Saturday preceding the date of 
payment instead of before an interval of two 
weeks. 

In 1928, Nova Scotia raised the age limit 
for the employment of boys in mines from 
12 to 16 years; boys under 16 could formerly 
be employed on securing school certificates, 
their working hours being limited to ten in 
the day and fifty-four in the week. In the 
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game province the rule providing that The mining acts of Quebec, Ontario and 


travelling roadways in mines shall be of reas- 
onable height was enlarged to make’ pro- 
vision that in the event of a dispute between 
the owners and the inspector as to the 
capacity of the roadway the matter shall be 
settled by arbitration; roadways must also 
be wide enough to permit draft animals to 
pass without rubbing the roof or sides; where 
mechanical hoisting or lowering appliances 
are used in a mine the brake straps or drums 
must be lined with asbestos or other non- 
inflammable material. Mine managers were by 
the same act declared to be competent to act 
as mine examiners, and a previous clause 
absolutely forbidding the use of electric lamps 
for the purpose of examination for the de- 
tection of noxious gas, was repealed; all such 
lamps, however, must still be of a type ap- 
proved by the Commission of Public Works 
and Mines. Penalties for offences against the 
British Columbia Coal Mines Regulation Act 
were substantially increased, and notification 
was required of certain types of accident 
even where no loss of life has resulted there- 
from. | 

e The legislature of Nova Scotia, during 
the present session amended the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act so as to give statutory effect 
to the 8-hour day, already in force by custom 
in. the mines of the province. Working hours 
are counted from the time the miner arrives 
at his place of work until he leaves, the usual 
provisions being added to permit of longer 
working hours in emergencies, or before the 
weekly change of shift. 

“An amendment of 1919 to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of British Columbia provided 
for the constitution of a Coal Miners’ Mini- 
mum Wage Board, to consist of the chief in- 
-spector of mines as chairman, and two other 
members, one appointed by the owners and 
one by the men. No such Board, however, 
has so far been named. 


cating liquors near 


Manitoba have no reference to coal mining, 
which is not carried on in these provinces. 


Other Legislation Affecting Mining 


No mining acts are on the statute books 
of Prince Edward Island or New Brunswick, 
but other acts of New Brunswick af- 
fect labour in mines more or less directly. 
Thus the age limit for the employment of 
boys is governed to some extent by the 
School Attendance Act which enables local 
authorities in the province to forbid the em- 
ployment of children under 16 during school 
hours. Again, the New Brunswick Public 
Health Act of 1918 directly protects the 
health of employees in mining camps, making 
provision for regulations regarding the in- 
spection of all houses and places connected 
therewith, and for the erection of permanent 
or temporary hospitals and for the services of 
duly qualfied physicians. Similarly, the Pub- 
lic Health acts of all the other provinces safe- 
guard the health of the workers in mining 
camps. In Yukon Territory, however, no 
such provision is made. 


Rules and Regulations 


All the mining acts contain general rules 
for maintaining the safety and health of the 
mine workers, dealing with ventilation, safety 
lamps, sanitation, protection of working 
places, shafts, etc., hoisting, the handling and 
storing of explosives, boilers, travelling roads 
and haulage, prevention of dust, shafts and 
winding, signalling, the use of electricity, the 
support of roof and sides of travelling roads, 
the condition of machinery, sale of intoxi- 
mines, and numerous 
other matters. 

The principal provisions of the various pro- 
vincial mining acts in so far as they affect 
labour conditions in the mines, are set forth 
in the accompanying table. 
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TABLE SHOWING PRINCIPAL LABOUR PROVISIONS OF 


Nova Scotia 


Coal Mines 





Acts 








Hours cf Labour 





Employment of Women 
and Girls 


Coal Mines Regulation 
Act (Statutes of 1918, 
chapter 10) 





8 hours at place of 
work, except in emer- 
gencies. Saturday ex- 
tension permitted for 
change of shift 





Metalliferous Mines 


Quebec 





Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act (Sta- 
ih of 19138, chapter 
15 


No limit for adults. 


10 hours in day or 54 
hours in week for boys 
12 to 16 years of age 
except in emergencies 





No provision 





Age limit for boys 





Payment of Wages 





Deductions from wages 





Piece work 








16 in or about a mine. |12 years in or about a 


18 for boys in charge 
of hoists for workmen 
on slope. 21 for same 
in shaft 





No provision 


mine (School certifi- 
cate required under 16) 


Mines Regulation Act 
(Revised Statutes of 
1909, Arts. 2177 to 2217) 
governs ail classes of 
mines and quarries 


No limit for adults. 


Hours of boys aged 15 
to 17 years not to ex- 
ceed 48 hours weekly 


Forbidden except in 


offices 


15 years underground. 


16 for transmitting sig- 
nals. 18 for boys in 
charge of hoists for 
material. 20 for boys 
in charge of hoists for 
workmen 





Weekly (except wages 
paid at monthly rates) 
To be paid in currency 





May be made for pay- 
ment of checkweigh- 
ers, doctors, church, 
hospital and _ society 
dues, but not for local 
rates except by written 
consent of workman. 
Deductions for stone, 
etc., to be made by 
agreement, with pro- 
vision for third party 
in case of disagreement 





If wages paid by 
weight of coal, coal to 
be weighed near pit 
head and checked by 
checkweigher, or by 
other checker if wages 
based on other meas- 
urement. 





Checkweighers 


Must be working miners 
with i 
ence, certificated and 
employed at colliery. 
Elected by ballot of 
men for one year. Ow- 
ners to furnish facil- 
ities, shelter and desk 


No provision 





May not be made for 
local rates except by 
written consent of 
workman 


No provision 


No provision 





3 years’ experi- 


No provision 


No provision 


Ontario 





Mining Act (Revised 
Statutes of 1914, chap- 
ter 32) governs all 
classes of mines, also 
smelters, crushing 
plants, ete. 


8 hours at workig 
place in mine for all 
underground workers 
except shift bosses, 
cage tenders, hoist- | 
men, surveyors, etc., 
or where six or less 
workers in shift. Sat- 
urday extension per- 
mitted for change of 
shift 


Forbidden except in 


offices 


16 years above ground. 


18 years below ground 
and for boys in charge 
of hoists for material. 
20 for boys in charge of 
hoists for workmen 


Semi-monthly 


No provision 


No provision 





No provision 


No provision 


No provision 
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MINING ACTS OF VARIOUS PROVINCES | 
British Columbia 
___ Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Coal Mines Metalliferous Mines Yukon 
Mines Act (Re-| Mines Act, (Re-| Mines Act (Sta- | Coal Mines Regu-| Metalliferous | Miners’ Protec- 


vised Statutes of 
1913, chapter 128) 
governs all classes 


of mines, also 
smelters, roast 
yards, etc. 


No limit of hours 





vised Statutes of 
1920, chapter 178) 


' governs all classes 


of mines and works 
connected with 
mines 





No limit of hours 


tutes of 1913, Ist 
session, chapter 4) 
governs coal mines 
and all other mines 


8 hours under- 
ground from time 
of leaving suriace, 
except in emerg- 
encies 








lation Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of 
1911, chapter 160) 


8 hours. under- 
ground from bank 
to bank, but 84 
hours for on-set- 
ters, cagers, pump- 
men and engineers 
in charge of con- 
stantly running 
machinery where 
more than two 
shifts worked. Hix- 
tra time for chan- 
ges of shifts. 8 


hours above 
ground, except for 
office, boarding- 


house employees, 
etc, 


Mines Inspection 
Act (Revised Sta- 
tutes of 1911, chap- 
ter 164) 


8 hours under or 
_above ground (ex- 


cept office work- 
ers) except in emer- 
gencies 


tion Ordinance 
(Consolidated Or- 
dinances, 1914, 
chapter 65) gov- 
erns all classes of 
mines 


8 hours’ under- 
ground except on 
change of shift or 
im emergencies 


ee eee | | | 


No provision 


No provision (1) 


No provision 





No provision 


No provision 





Forbidden in mine 
workings 


14 years in work- 


ings of mine 


No provision 


Forbidden except 
in offices 





14 above ground 


16 below ground 
and for boys in 
charge of horse 
power hoists 
(school certificate 
required under 16) 
18 for boys in 
charge of machine 
hoists 


Fortnightly . 





May be agreed to 
by miner for pay- 
ment of check- 
weigher 


May be agreed to 
by miner for pay- 
ment of check- 
weigher. Worker 
may request de- 
ductions for pay- 
ment of debts. 
Employer may 
make deductions 
for coal, oil, rent, 
etc. Deductions 
for stone, etc., to 
be made by agree- 
ment, with pro- 
vision for third 
party in case of 
disagreement 





If wages paid by 
weight of coal, 
coal to be weighed 
near pit head and 
checked by check- 
weigher, or by 
other checker ap- 
pointed by men 
if wages based on 
other measure- 

ment 


If wages paid by 
weight of coal, 
coal to be weighed 
near pit head and 
checked by check- 
weigher, or by 
other checker ap- 
pointed by men if 
wages based on 
other measure- 
ment 


If wages paid by 


Forbidden except 
in clerical and do- 
mestic work. 


14 above ground 15 


below ground. 16 
on hoists for ma- 
terial. 22 on other 
hoists. 


Semi-monthly (2) 


To be paid in cur- 
rency (38) 


May be agreed to 


by miner for pay- 


ment of check- 
weigher. Deduc- 
tions for stone, 


etc., to be made 
by agreement, 
with provision for 
3rd party in case 
of disagreement 


weight of coal, 
coal to be weighed 
near pithead and 
checked by check- 
weigher, or by 
other checker ap- 
pointed by men 
if wages based on 
other measure- 


Forbidden under- 
ground and those 
employed above 
ground to be regis- 
tered 


Boys under 16 to 


be registered 


No provision 


No provision 


No provision 


No provision 


12 for work in or 


about mine (cer- 
tificate required 
under 16) 


No provision 


No provision 


No provision 


See ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


No provision 


78272—3 


Must be miner 
with 3 years’ ex- 
perience, resident 
in Province. Elec- 
ted by men, own- 
ers to furnish facil- 
ities, shelter, and 
desk 


Must be working 
miner, with 3 

years’ experience, 
resident in Prov- 
ince. Elected by 
men, owners to 
furnish facilities, 
shelter, and desk 


No special qualifi- 
cations provided 
for. EHlected by 
men. Owners to 
furnish every facil- 
ity 


No provision 


No provision 
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Nova Scotia 


Coal Mines 








Metalliferous Mines Quebec Ontario 











Workmen in connee- 
tion with mine have 
lien thereon 


Liens No provision No provision No provision 








Must be mining engin-| , 
eers in practice five 
years 


Mine Inspectors 
















Certificates required 
for manager, under- 
ground manager, over- 
man, mine examiner. 
Must be British sub- 
ject, with 3. years’ 
working experience 
underground including 
2 years in Canada. 
Manager must be also 
mining engineer 


Mine Managers, etc. 








Examination by local 
boards of 2 persons 
with practical experi- 
ence as miners ap- 
pointed by Mines 
Commission. One 
year’s experience re- 
quired for certificate. 
Special qualifications 
required for stationary 
engineers 


Coal Miners’ certificates 











First Aid and Mine First aid appliances to | See footnote (4) First aid appliances 





be kept at all mines, 
and certificates granted 
for use of mine rescue 
apparatus (4) 


Rescue 





Daily examinations 

not more than 3 hours 
before workmen enter 
mine; Record kept 
open to men. Work- 
men may at own cost 
appoint 2 of their num- 
ber to make monthly 
inspections 


Daily Examinations of 
Mines 





Ventilation Adequate 








Working places to be 
examined every 24 
hours 


eS 


and safety apparatus 
to be kept at mines. 
Dangerous substances 
to be labelled, anti- 
dotes for poison pro- 
vided, ete. One or 
more workman skilled 
in apparatus to be 
available at blast fur- 
naces 











Sufficient 


Tritt Alpe tik TE LETTE e SL es 


(1) The Children’s Act prohibits employment of children under 16 in dangerous or unwholesome occupations. 

(2) This provision is under the Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act (Statutes of 1917, Chapter 73). 

(3) This provision is under the Truck Act (Revised Statutes of 1911, Chapter 231). ; ; , 

(4) The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia provide that employers 
in any industries may be required to maintain such first-aid appliances and services as the Board may direct. 
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MINING ACTS OF VARIOUS PROVINCES—Conceluded. 








Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British Columbia 


Coal Mines 


Metalliferous Mines 


= a | a | 


No provision 





Adequate 


No provision 


Must hold mine 


managers’ certifi- 
cates 


Mine inspectors 
may examine com- 
petency of all man- 
agers and pit 
bosses 


Hxaminations 
daily before work 


begins, and re 
cords kept open 
to men. More fre- 
quent examina- 
tions of gassy 
mines 


At least 100 cubic 


feet pure air per 
minute or more 


as directed for 
each person. or 
animal. Ventilat- 


ing area units re- 
quired 


No provision 


Must hold mine 


managers’ certifi- 
cates 


Certificates re- 
quired for man- 
ager, over man and 
mine examiner. 

Manager must 
have 5 years prac- 
tical experience 

partly in Canada 
or hold diploma 
in mining and have 
3 years’ experience 





Ambulance  cer- 
tificate required 
for manager, over- 
man, and mine 
examiner. Mine 
rescue stations and 
cars may be ord- 
ered, emergency 
hospitals to be 
provided, first aid™ 
outfit to be avail- 
able (4) 


Examinations 


daily not more 
than 4 hours be- 
fore workmen en- 
ter mine. Records 
to be posted up. 
more frequent ex- 
aminations of gas- 
sy mines. 


At least 200 cubic 


feet pure air per 
minute, or more 
is directed for 
each person or ani- 
mal. Ventilating 
area units requir- 
ed 


No provision 


Must hold mine 


managers’ certifi- 
cates 


Certificates re- 
quired for man- 
ager, Overman, 
shift boss, shot 
lighter, surveyor. 
Manager must 
have either 5 
years’ working ex- 
perience or degree 
in mining together 
with 4 years’ prac- 
tical mining. 
Equivalent certifi- 
cate of any Brit- 
ish Dominion rec- 
ognized 


Examinations 
by board, com- 
posed of district 
inspector, one re- 
presentative of 
miners and one of 
owners. One year’s 
working experi- 
ence required. 
Candidates must 
understand Eng- 
lish 


Ambulance certi- 


ficates required of 
managers, oOver- 
men, etc. Rescue 
apparatus to be 
available at all 
mines. Mine re- 
serve stations may 
be ordered. Train- 
ing given officials 
and certain work- 
men (4) 


Examinations 
daily, immediate- 
ly before work be- 
gins. Records to 
be posted up. More 
frequent examina- 
tions of gassy 
mines 





At least 100 cubic 
feet pure air per 
minute for each 
man or boy, and 
300 cubic feet for 
each animal. Ven- 
tilating area units 
required 


No provision 


Must hold mine 


managers’ certifi- 
cates and have 
seven years’ prac- 
tical experience. 


Camps employing 


over 30 workmen, 
6 miles from doc- 
tor toemploy man 
in charge of am- 
bulance kit (4) 


Working places to 


be examined every 
24 hours and re- 
cords kept 


Workmen in con- 
nection with mine 
have lien thereon 





Working places to 


be examined every 
24 hours 


Adequate 
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VALIDITY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Judgment of Appellate Division of Supreme Court of Ontario 


N April 22, judgment was delivered in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario in the case of “Toronto Electric 
Commissioners versus Snider, O’Donaghue and 
McGuigan.” The defendants were members 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed last July under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, to deal with a 
dispute between the plaintiffs and certain of 
their employees. 

In August of last year the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners applied for an interim injunc- 
tion to restrain the Board from interfering 
with their business or from exercising the 
powers conferred on it by section 38 of the 
Act. The interim injunction was granted on 
August 31 by Mr. Justice Orde on the ground 
that the Act was ultra vires of the Dominion 
parhament. The text of his judgment was 
given in full in the October, 1923, issue of the 
Lasour GAzETTE, on pages 1126 to 1130. Appli- 
cation for the issuing of a permanent injunc- 
tion against the members of the Board was 
subsequently made, and it was heard by Mr. 
Justice Mowat. In his judgment, which was 
delivered on December 15, he refused to grant 
the injunction, holding that the act was within 
the powers of the Dominion parliament. He 
accordingly referred the matter to the appel- 
late division of the Supreme Court. The text 
of Mr. Justice Mowat’s judgment appeared in 
the issue of the Lasour Gazette for December 
last, on pages 1452 to 1455. 

The proceedings before the Divisional Court 
comprised a continuation of the trial on refer- 
ence to this Court by Judge Mowat. The 
judgment of the Divisional Court was de- 
livered my Mr. Justice Ferguson and dis- 
missed the action with costs, including costs 
of injunction proceedings. ‘The issue of the 
judgment and the order dissolving the injunc: 
tion were, however, directed to be stayed for 
such time as was reasonably necessary to allow 
an appeal to be taken. The judgment of 
Mr. Justice Ferguson was concurred in by 
Chief Justice Mulock and by Mr. Justice 
Smith and Mr. Justice Magee. Mr. Justice 
Hodgins dissented and was of opinion that 
judgment should be entered for the Toronto 
Hydro Electric Commissioners. 

The Attorney General of Canada and the 
Attorney General of Ontario, though not par- 
ties to the case, were represented by counsel, 
as the constitutional validity of an Act. of the 
Parliament of Canada was in question. 


Text of Divisional Court Judgment 

The judgment prepared by Mr. Justice Fer- 
guson of the Divisional Court was as fol- 
lows :— 

Continuation of the trial on a reference to 
this Court. by Mowat, J., under section 32 of 
The Judicature Act, R.S.O., cap. 56, ss. 3 and 
4, which read:— 


(3) If a Judge deems a decision previously given to 
be wrong and of sufficient importance to be considered 
in a higher court, he may refer the case before him to 
a Divisional Court. 


““(4) Where a case is so referred, it shall be set down 
for hearing, and notice of hearing shall be given in like 
manner as in the case of an appeal to a Divisional 
Court.” 


The plaintiffs are a Board of Commission- 
ers appointed under sections 16 and 17 of 
I George V, cap. 119 (Ontario), (An Act re- 
specting the City of Toronto), to manage the 
municipal electric light, etc., of the city of 
Toronto. They are a body corporate and 
have the duties and powers of commissioners 
under The Public Utilities Act, R.S.O. (1914), 
cap. 104. The defendants are a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed under 
and pursuant to the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act (1907) with all the powers 
conferred by that Act upon commissioners ap- 
pointed thereunder for the purpose of investi- 
gating, reporting upon and bringing about a 
settlement between’ the plaintiffs and their 
employees. The Attorney-General of Canada 
and the Attorney-General of Ontario are not 
parties but appear pursuant to notice served 


~ upon them under section 33 of The Judicature 


Act, which provides that, where, in any action 
or proceeding, the constitutional validity of 
any Act of the Parliament of Canada or the 
Legislature of Ontario is brought into ques- 
tion, the same shall not be adjudged invalid 
until after notice has been served upon the 
Attorney-General for Canada and the Attor- 
ney~General for Ontario; also that the Attor- 
ney-General for Canada and the Attorney- 
General for Ontario shall be entitled as of 
right to be heard either in person or by coun- 
sel, notwithstanding that the Crown is not a 
party to the action or proceeding. 

The plaintiffs plead that the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act is not within the 
powers conferred on the Parliament of Can- 
ada by the British North America Act, be- 
cause (1) it deals with property and civil 
rights in the province, subjects (Class 13) ex- 
clusively assigned to the Provincial Legisla- 
tures by sec. 92 of the British North America 
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Act; (2) it interferes with municipal institu- 
tions, one of the classes of subjects (Class 8) 
exclusively assigned to the Provincial Legis- 
latures by sec. 92 of the British North 
America Act; (8) it is an interference with 
a local work or undertaking, subjects (Class 
10) exclusively assigned to Provincial Legis- 
latures by sec. 92 of the British North 
America Act. 


The plaintiffs ask the following relief (1) 
a declaration that the defendants are, without 
lawful authority, acting as a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation into alleged dis- 
putes between the plaintiffs and certain of 
their employees; (2) an injunction restraining 
the defendants and each of them from pro- 
ceeding with the investigation or in the al- 
ternative for a perpetual injunction in the 
terms of an interim injunction granted herein 
by the Hon. Mr. Justice Orde. 


Before pleading, the plaintiffs applied for 
and obtained from Mr. Justice Orde, sitting 
in Weekly Court, an interim injunction re- 
straining the defendants, until the trial, from 
interfering with the business of the plaintiffs, 
from entering upon the premises of the plain- 
tiffs; from examining the plaintiffs’ work or 
employees upon the plaintiffs’ premises, and 
from exercising any of the compulsory powers 
contained in section 30 to 38 of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, and from interfering in 
any way with the property and civil rights or 
the municipal rights of the plaintiffs. 

The interim injunction was not granted 
merely because the learned Judge who made 
the order was of opinion that sufficient had 
been shown to entitle the plaintiffs to have 
the rights of the parties determined by a trial 
before the proposed investigation was pro- 
ceeded with. His reasons for making the 
order make it clear that, after a careful re- 
view and consideration of the authorities, he 
was of opinion that the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act is ultra vires of the Par- 
liament of Canada. The trial Judge, being 
of a different opinion, considered the interim 
injunction’ order granted by Mr. Justice Orde 
and his reasons therefor a decision previously 
given within the meaning of section 32 of 
The Judicature Act entitling and requiring 
him to refer the question raised to the Appel- 
late Division for their decision. 

It is not, I think, necessary for the decision 
of the case at bar to pass upon the constitu- 
tional validity of any sections or provision 
in this Act which do not deal with the powers 
of the Board, and consequently it is not neces- 
sary to consider the constitutional validity of 
sections 56 to 61 which deal with strikes and 
lock-outs prior to and pending a reference 
to a Board of Enquiry. 
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I am of opinion that, while sections 30, 36 
and 37 of the Act confer on the Board com- 
pulsory powers which trench upon property 
and civil rights, and authorize the Board to 
inquire into industries that are in some cases 
local works carried on by municipalities, yet 
my opinion is that, according to the “true 
nature and effect of the enactment,” “its pith 
and substance,” the legislation is not law in 
relation to “ municipal institutions” (8), local 
works (10), property and civil rights (13), 
matters purely local (16), as these words are 
used in subsecs. 8, 10, 13 and 16 of sec. 92 of 
the British North America Act, but is legis- 
lation to authorize, and provide machinery 
for conducting an inquiry and investigation 
into industrial disputes between certain classes 
of employers and their employees, which dis- 
putes in some cases may, and in other cases 
will, develop into disputes affecting mot 
merely the immediate parties thereto, but the 
national welfare, peace, order and safety, and 
the national trade and business. 

The purpose of the inquiry authorized by 
the Act is, I think, three-fold: (1) the regu- 
lation of trade and business by preventing 
the interruption of trade and commerce neces- 
sarily incident to delaying, hindering, inter- 
rupting or stopping the operation of mines or 
public utilities; (2) the promotion and pro- 
tection of national public peace, order and 
safety by (a) confining the dispute to a lhm- 
ited district, or bringing about a settlement, 
(b) by informing the public in reference to 
the cause and nature of the dispute, (3) by 
bringing to bear upon the parties intelligent 
public opinion, and through that agency pre- 
venting the breaking out and spreading of 
strikes or lock-outs and the disturbances, riot- 
ing and breaches of the peace and criminal 
is common knowledge, fre- 
quently follow the stopping, by strike or lock- 
out, of the operation of mines, agencies of 
transportation or communication and public 
service utilities which furnish such necessities 
as light, heat and power. 

Counsel for the defendants and the Attor- 
ney-General for the Dominion submitted that 
as, according to its “true nature and effect,” 
its “pith and substance,” and its title, the Act 
here in question is legislation in reference to 
industrial disputes, and as the Imperial Par- 
liament, in the Australian Constitution Act, 
(63-64 Vic.), recognized and treated industrial 
disputes as presenting an aspect of peace, 
order and good government that required spe- 
cial legislative treatment (see sec. 51 of The 
Australian Act), we may and should hold 
that the legislation does not fall within any 
of the classes enumerated in sec. 92 of The 
British North America Act. Basing his argu- 
ment on the foregoing submission, and on a 
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statement of the Judicial Committee in Rus- 
sell v. The Queen, 7 A.C. at p. 836, and an- 
Other statement in the Alberta Insurance 
Case (1916) 1 A.C. 588 at 595, counsel for 
the Dominion urges that the legislation here 
in question is valid because it is a class of 
legislation not covered by or included in any 
of the classes enumerated in section 92 of-the 
British North America Act. 

The statements of the Judicial Committee 
relied upon for this proposition, read (Russell 
v. The Queen, p. 836) :— 


The first question to be determined is, whether the 
Act now in qustion falls within any of the classes of 
subjects enumerated in section 92, and assigned ex- 
clusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces. If it 
does, then the further question would arise, viz., whether 
the subject of the Act does not also fall within one of 
the enumerated classes of subjects in section 91, and so 
does not still belong to the Dominion Parliament. But 
if the Act does not fall within any of the classes of sub- 
jects in section 92, no further question will remain, for 
it.cannot be contended, and indeed was not contended 
at their Lordship’s bar, that, if the Act does not come 
within one of the classes of subjects assigned to the 
Provincial Legislatures, the Parliament. of Canada had 
not, by its general power ‘to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada’, full legislative 
authority to pass it. 


(The Alberta Case, p. 595) :— 


It must be taken to be now settled that the general 
authority to make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada, which the initial part of section 
91 of the British North America Act confers, does not, 
unless the subject-matter of legislation falls within some 
of the enumerated heads which follow, enable the Dom- 
inion Parliament to trench on the subject-matters en- 
trusted to the Provincial Legislatures by the enumera- 
tion in section 92. There is only one case, outside the 
heads enumerated in section 91, in which the Dominion 
Parliament can legislate effectively as regards a pro- 
vince, and that is where the subject-matter lies out- 
side all of the subject-matters enumeratively entrusted 
to the province under section 92. Russell vs. The Queen 
is an instance of such a case. 


Counsel for the plaintiffs and the Attorney- 
General for Ontario sumbit that the legislation 
here in question trenches upon the classes of 
legislation enumerated in sub-secs. 8, 10, 13 
aand 16 of section 92, and that the Dominion 
Parliament may not trench on any class en- 
umerated in section 92 except to legislate in 
respect of a class enumerated in section 91, 
and for the later submission they rely upon 
the statements quoted by Mr. Justice Orde, 
from Montreal v. Montreal (1912) A.C. 333; 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Duff in the Board 
of Commerce Case, 60 S.C.R. 456 at 508; the 
statements in Attorney-General for Ontario v. 
Attorney-General for the Dominion (1896) 
A.C. 348 at 360; the first sentence I have 
quoted from the Alberta Case (supra). The 
plaintiffs and the Attorney-General for Ontario 
further submit that Russell v. The Queen is 
not now regarded as authority for the state- 


ment that Dominion legislation which trenches 
upon any of the classes enumerated in section 
92 can be supported on the peace, order and 
good government clause. of section 91 without 
aid from one or more of the classes enumer- 
ated in section 91, and in support of this pro- 
position they refer to a statement appearing 
at page XIX and XX Cameron’s Canadian 
Companies in the Judicial Committee. 

Though in the view I have taken it is not 
necessary to rest my Judgment upon the mean- 
ing and effect of the authorities cited for and 
against the proposition stated by counsel for 
the defendants and the Attorney-General for 
the Dominion, I think it proper to say that I 
am not convinced that the point raised has 
been yet decided. Ags I read Russell v. The 
Queen, there is much in the reasons for the 
result in that case to support the view that 
the right of the Dominion to enact the legis- 
lation there in question could be and was 
supported by reference to and on the power 
of the Dominion to legislate in reference to 
public wrongs and Criminal law and trade and 
commerce, rather than on power to legislate 
in reference to an unenumerated subject. I 
am also of the opinion that the decision on this 
point was not necessary to the determination 
of the Alberta Insurance Case (supra), and 
as I read the Montreal case, it decided only 
that the power to regulate rates and traffic on 
connecting provincial lines was not necessarily 
incident to the regulation of rates and traffic 
on Dominion Railways. In the Board of Com- 
merce Case, Mr. Justice Duff’s statement does 
not take the form of a pronouncement on a 
point necessary to the decision of the case he 
was considering. 

In the Distillers and Brewers Case (1896) 
A.C. at 360, the Committee states the proposi- 
tion as it is stated by Mr. Justice Duff in the 
Board of Commerce Case, and yet in the same 
case accepts and treats Russell v. The Queen 
as rightly decided. 

After a careful perusal of the authorities, I 
am unable to reconcile the cases or the two 
propositions in the statement I have quoted 
from the Alberta Insurance Case, unless it be 
that the legislation in Russell v. The Queen 
did not, in the opinion of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, even trench upon any of the powers 
conferred upon the provinces by section 92, 
or unless it be that the opinions of the Judicial 
Committee in Russell v. The Queen, and in’ 
the Fort Frances Case, (1923) A.C. 695, are 
founded upon the proposition that, where a 
condition arises in which the peace, order and 
welfare of the Dominion as a whole is affected 
and that condition cannot be effectively met, 
controlled and regulated by provincial legis- 
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lation, the Dominion Parliament has power to 
legislate under the peace, order and good 
government clause of section 91 even if in so 
doing it trenches upon some of the classes 
enumerated in section 92. While there are 
statements in the reasons for judgments in the 
Russell case and the Fort Frances case which 
appear to support the last proposition, it is 
not, I think, clear that the proposition was 
necessary to the decision of either case or 
that it is laid down in either case. 

In the absence of clear and _ binding 
authority requiring me to do so, I am not 
prepared to hold that such a wide and far 
reaching pewer must, can or should be implied 
in order to give effect to the agreement which 
the Imperial Parliament embodied in the 
British North America Act. I incline to the 
view that if the Russell case is not supported 
by reference to sub-section 27 of section 91, 
Criminal law, and ss. 2, Trade and Commerce 
then it must be taken to have been deter- 
mired on a finding that the legislation did 
not in fact trench upon any class enumerated 
in section 92 and that the Fort Frances case 
is based upon a finding of such an abnormal 
condition that the necessities of the situation 
demanded, required and justified the implying 
of an overriding power to legislate so as to 
meet, regulate and control an abnormal condi- 
tion amounting to a great national emergency, 
in which the safety of the nation as such was 
threatened. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the 
weight of authority is in favour of the pro- 
position that, except in conditions involving 
the very safety of the Dominion as a political 
entity, the Parliament of Canada may not in 
its legislation trench upon any of the subjects 
enumerated in section 92, unless such legis- 
lation, according to its pith and substance, is 
legislation in relation to a class of legislation 
enumerated in section 91 of the British North 
America Act. 

Counsel for the Attorney-General for the 
Dominion and the defendants submit that, if 
the legislation carnot be supported as not fall- 
ing within or trenching upon any of the classes 
enumerated in section 92, it can and should be 
supported as legislation in respect of one or 
more of the classes enumerated in section 91 
of the British North America Act. 

The wording of section 91 of the British 
North America Act makes clear that legisla- 
tion which comes within any of the enumer- 
ated classes of section 91 is within the power 
of the Dominion Parliament, and numerous 
cases, many of which are quoted in the latest 
pronouncement of the Judicial Committee in 
re Reciprocal Insurance (1924) 1 D.L.R.; 789 


at 795, establish that the class of legislation is 
determined by reference to “its true nature 
and character,” “its pith and substance,” 
“its paramount purpose.” 

I have already expressed my opinion as to 
“the true nature and character of the legis- 
lation,” “its pith and substance,” “its para- 
mount purpose,” and that brings me to the 
inquiry; Does legislation of that nature fall 
within any of the enumerated classes of sec- 
tion 91? In such an inquiry, two classes 
suggest themselves. They are: 


(1) The regulation of Trade and Com- 
merce (Sec. 91, class 2). 


(2) The Criminal law except the constitu- 
tion of Courts of Criminal jurisdiction (Sec. 
91, class 27). 


The meaning of “trade and commerce” as 
used in the section has been considered in a 
number of cases. These cases are collected 
and discussed in Cameron’s Canadian Consti- 
tution, pages 75 to 78, and while the scope of 
this power of the Dominion to regulate trade 
and commerce is not defined or determined 
by any of the cases considered, it was said 
in Citizens v. Parsons, 7 A.C. 96, that: “the 
words include the political arrangements in 
regard to trade requiring the sanction of 
Parliament, regulation of trade in matters 
of interprovincial concern, and it may be 
they would include general regulation of trade 
affecting the whole Dominion.” 

The scope of class 27 was considered in 
Attorney-General for Ontario v. Hamilton 
Street Railway, 1903, A.C. 524, and in that 
case the Judicial Committee said that the 
words “Criminal Law” meant “ Criminal 
Law in its widest sense.” ' 

While it may be argued that regulations 
in reference to trade and commerce mean 
regulations defining how or in what manner 
articles or commodities shall be dealt or 
traded in rather than regulations in reference 
to the production thereof, and that the object 
of the investigation is to prevent the inter- 
ruption of production rather than interrup- 
tion of trading in commodities produced, I 
am of opinion that the “employers” named 
in subsection (c) of section 2 of The Indus- 
trial Disputes Act are dealers and vendors in 
articles of trade and commerce, as well as 
producers thereof, and that the legislation 
here in question may be read as being legis- 
lation to prevent the shutting down and the 
stopping of plants and industries which vend 
and deal in articles of trade and commerce, 
which, by reason of their very nature, are of 
national importance. It cannot be disputed 
that to deprive the City of Toronto of electric 
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power on which it depends for light, heat and 
power is to disturb and hinder the national 
trade and commerce and to endanger public 
peace, order and safety. 

As to Criminal law, it may be argued that 
Criminal law means only law defining crimes 
and fixing punishments therefor. It is to be 
noted that section 91 of the British North 
America Act does not confine the power of 
the Dominion to making Criminal law, but 
that the power extends to making law in 
relation to the Criminal law. My view is 
that the power to make law in relation to the 
Criminal law in its widest sense, includes 
power to make laws a paramount purpose of 
which is the prevention of public wrongs and 
crime, and the maintenance of public safety, 
peace and order, and that the power of defin- 
ing what shall constitute a crime, and pro- 
viding for punishment, is only a part of the 
power conferred on the Dominion Parliament 
by class 27, sec. 91, of the British North 
America Act. 

Industrial disputes are not now regarded 
as matters concerning only a disputing em- 
ployer and his employees. It is common 
knowledge that such disputes are matters of 
public interest and concern, and frequently 
of national and international importance. 
This is so, not because the disputes may re- 
sult in many plants being shut down, or tens, 
hundreds and even thousands of employees 
drawing strike pay instead of wages, but be- 
cause experience has taught that such dis- 
putes not infrequently develop into quarrels 
wherein or by reason whereof public wrongs 
are done and crimes are committed, and the 
safety of the public and the public peace are 
endangered and broken, and the national trade 
and commerce is disturbed and hindered by 
strikes and lock-outs extending not only 
throughout the Dominion but frequently to 
the United States, where most of our trade 
unions have their headquarters. Being of 
opinion that the Act is not one to control or 
regulate contractual or civil rights, but one 
to authorize an enquiry into conditions or 
disputes, and that the prevention of crimes, 
the protection of public safety, peace and 
order and the protection of trade and com- 
merce are of the “pith and substance and 
paramount purposes” of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act and of the enquiry authorized and 
directed thereby, I think the legislation may 
and should be supported on the powers con- 
ferred upon the Dominion Parliament by sec. 
91 B.N.A. Act to make laws “in relation to” 
“the regulation of trade and commerce,” and 
to make laws “in relation to” “the Criminal 


law” “in its widest sense,” even though it 


does not enact a Criminal law or a law defin- 
ing how or in what manner trade and com- 
merce shall be carried on. See Russell v. The 
Queen, 7 A.C. 829, in which the Judicial Com- 
mittee, referring to the Canada Temperance 
Act, said (p. 839): ' 


Laws of this nature designed for the promotion of 
public order, safety or morals, and which subject those 
who contravene them to criminal procedure and punish- 
ment, belong to the subject of public wrongs rather 
than to that of civil rights. They are of a nature 
which fall within the general authority of Parliament 
to make laws for the order and good government of 
Canada, and have direct relation to criminal law, which 
is one of the enumerated classes of subjects assigned 
exclusivly to the Parliament of Canada. . Few, 
if any laws, could be made by Parliament for the 
peace, order and good government of Canada which 
did not in some incidental way affect property and 
civil rights, and it could not have been intended, when 
assuring to the Province exclusive legislative authority 
on the subject of property and civil rights, to exclude 
the Parliament from the exercise of its general powers 
whenever any such incidental interference would result 
from it. The true nature and character of the legisla- 
tion in the particular instance under discussion must 
always be determined in order to ascertain the class of 
subject to which it really belongs. 


I would dismiss the action with costs in- 
cluding costs of injunction proceedings, but 
would stay the issue of the judgment and the 
order dissolving the injunction restraining the 
defendant from proceeding with the enquiry 
for such time as is reasonably necessary to 
allow an appeal to be taken. 

Smiru, J. A.: I agree. 

Maces, J. A.: I agree. 

Mutock, C. J. O.: I agree with my brother 
Ferguson that the impugned! portion of the 
legislation in question is legislation within 
the competency of the Dominion Parliament 
under its powers to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada in re- 
lation to the regulation of trade and com- 
merce, and therefore think the action should 
be dismissed with costs. 


Dissenting Opinion of Mr. Justice Hodgins 


In his dissenting opinion Mr. Justice Hod- 
gins declared that it was necessary “to con- 
sider whether this statute can be supported 
(1) under emergency, (2) as dealing with a 
matter of general Canadian interest and im- 
portance, and (3) whether under any enu- 
merated head of jurisdiction it has been 
validly enacted.” The argument was limited 
to the effect of the act in relation to the re- 
spondents, a commission operating locally and 
formed by provincial authority. 

With regard to emergency, it was held that 
the statute was based upon the normal work- 
ing of industrial relations, as essentially a 
sedative measure, and was not in any way 
designed to meet serious emergencies. 
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With regard to the second consideration, as 
to whether it deals with a matter of general 
Canadian interest and importance, the case 
of “ Attorney-General for Ontario versus At- 
torney-General for Canada (1896) A.C. 348,” 
was cited, which, it was declared, while con- 
ceding to the Dominion matters of Cana- 
dian interest and importance, which would 
seem to include such a subject as. industrial 
conditions and dangers, as affecting the “ pub- 
lic order and safety” lays down as a qualifi- 
cation that legislation regarding such sub- 
jects “ought not to trench upon any of the 
classes specially confided to the provinces.” 
Various other decisions were cited, which were 
held to lay down a rule “to confine the 
powers of the Dominion Parliament in its 
action, under the provision as to the peace, 
order and good government of the Dominion, 
to such matters of Canadian interest and im- 
portance as can be dealt with, without trench- 
ing upon any of the subjects specially reserved 
to the provinces.” 

“So far as appears from the pleadings and 
evidence,” the argument continued, “this Act 
affects the respondent Commission, which 
only operates in this province, and is con- 
stituted to carry out operations properly be- 
longing to the spheres of municipal action. 
This forms another and important objection, 
as the act interferes with what is in effect 
the right of the province to form and control 
municipal institutions, and appears to trench 
upon what is of a local and private nature 
within the province. The legal remedy sought 
by this Commission, namely an injunction 
restraining the members of the Board from 
certain activities, may not involve all the 
matters referred to as important in consider- 
ing the scope of the Act. But as the Act 
must ‘be scrutinized in its entirety’ (Great 
West Saddlery Company v. The King (1921), 
2 A.C. 117), the considerations I have dis- 
cussed must be given weight to in determin- 
ing the real scope and effect of the Act. We 
are not called on to determine whether the 
Dominion jurisdiction as to railways, other 
than those under provincial control, or as to 
shipping and navigation, will preserve this 
Act in its relation to railway employees or 
those engaged in such shipping as may be 
considered a public utility.” 

With regard to whether the law had been 
validly enacted under any enumerated head 
of jurisdiction, namely “trade and com- 
merce” or “criminal law,” the opinion was 
expressed that the relations of employer and 
employee resulting in the production of 
articles which are the subjects of trade and 
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the use of property for that purpose were not 
meant to be included within the enumerated’ 
power of dealing with matters of trade and 
commerce conferred on the Dominion, which 
is directed to the “ movement and interchange 
of commodities and their purchase and sale, 
but not to their production or manufacture, 
or any of the conditions dealt with by this 
Act, which result in that production.” 

In regard to the criminal law, the case of 
“Ontario vs. Reciprocal Insurers” was cited, 
and it was stated that the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council had rejected the 
argument “that if the true character of the 
section, 508 (c), was one regulating the exer- 
cise of civil rights, thus infringing the pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, yet as the authority of 
Parliament in regard to criminal law being 
unlimited, it was valid as creating a crime. 
This device was rejected by the Judicial 
Committee on the ground earlier stated by 
Lord Haldane in the Board of Commerce 
case.” 

If, therefore, this legislation was one sub- 
stantially in relation to property and civil 
rights, it was held that the case applied and 
governed here. 


It is stated that next July there will be 
carried to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council the appeal brought by the 
Lord’s Day Alliance against the recent judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Manitoba up- 
holding the validity of provincial legislation 
which had been challenged by the Alliance. 
The circumstances of this case were noted in 
the Lasour GazerTe for July, 1923 (page 713). 
The act in question amended the provinciai 
Lord’s Day Act so as to permit the operation 
of excursion trains from Winnipeg on Sun- 
days. The chief point involved is whether 
the Dominion can delegate to the provinces 
the power to pass Sunday laws, the Alliance 
contending that only the Dominion law on 
this subject is valid. 


The Canada Gazette of April 5 published 
revised regulations governing the granting of 
yearly licenses and permits to cut timber on 
Dominion lands in the three prairie provinces, 
within twenty miles of either side of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in British Colum- 
bia, and in the tract of 3,500,000 acres con- 
trolled by the Dominion government which 
was established by an order in council of 
April, 1921, in the Peace River District in 
the same province. 
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, _ EMPLOYEES’ SUPERANNUATION IN CANADA 


Provision for Retirement of Municipal Employees 


UPERANNUATION schemes for Provin- 

cial civil servants in Canada were described 
in a recent issue of the Lapour Gazetrs (Feb- 
ruary, 1924.) The present article gives some 
particulars as to similar provisions in regard 
to the employees of Canadian municipalities. 
The information on which it is based is neces- 
sarily incomplete, but the schemes outlined 
may be regarded as typical. The practice in 
regard to public service retirement allowances 
or pensions is in a state of transition at the 
present time. Some of the principal munici- 
palities, including Montreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Victoria and Vancouver, make no such 
provision for their employees, but have the 
matter of superannuation under present con- 
sideration. Other cities, including Regina, 
Edmonton and Calgary, have statutory power 
to establish superannuation funds, but so far 
have taken no definite action in the matter. 
The general tendency among public bodies is 
towards a definite system of superannuation 
based on principles similar to those of the 
schemes for provincial employees. These 
principles generally include joint equal contri- 
butions to a retirement fund by the employee 
and the employer, and a superannuation allow- 
ance based on length of service and average 
salary. Provision .is generally made also to 
meet the contingency of sickness and other 
disability. On the other hand municipal 
schemes are often less favourable than those 
of the provinces, many of them including no 
provision for the widows and other dependents 
of a deceased employee. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
of superannuation or pension schemes which 
are in operation in various municipalities 
throughout Canada:— 


Halifax 


The Nova Scotia legislature in 1906 passed 
an act to provide a superannuation fund for 
the employees of the city of Halifax, except- 
ing those of the fire and police departments. 
Contributions equal to 4 per cent of salary 
are made by all permanent employees under 
05 years of age, and optionally by those over 
that age, the amount being deducted at each 


monthly salary payment. Employees who 
have contributed for at least ten years may 
retire on reaching the age of 65 years. The 


amount of allowance equals one-fiftieth of the 
average salary received during service, multi- 
vlied by the number of years served, with a 


— contributions, 


limit of thirty-fiftieths of the average salary. 
Special provision is made, however, that em- 
ployees of 65 years who have served for thirty 
years and have contributed for ten years to 
the fund are to receive an allowance of thirty- 
fiftieths of their average salaries, the city mak-. 
ing up the deficiency in the amount of their 
Employees who have become 
incapacitated, and who are retired from service 
by a two-thirds vote of the city council, may 
be similarly provided for if they have con- 
tributed to the fund for ten years; the 
allowance in such cases is paid until the 
amount of the employees’ contributions, with 
interest at 3 per cent, has been exhausted, 
and thereafter it is continued out of general 
revenue as the city council determines. Em- 
ployees retiring voluntarily receive back one- 
half the amount of their contributions with- 
out interest provided they have contributed 
for at least two years, while those whose 
positions has been abolished, receive back, 
subject to the same condition, the total 
amount of their contributions, also without 
interest. In no case does an employes who 
has contributed to the fund for less than two 
years receive any allowance or payment 
whatever. If an official dies before superan- 
nuation, his wife or dependent child receives 
from the fund in one payment an amount 
equal to his total contribution without in- 
terest. Similarly, if a superannuated employee 
dies before he has received in superannuation 
allowance a sum equal to his contributions, 
the widow or child may continue to draw 
the allowance until the amount of the con- 
trioutions has been exhausted. Where no 
widow or dependent child survives, the trus- 
tees may grant an allowance to other depen- 
dents. 


Winnipeg 


The City of Winnipeg established a pension 
fund for its employees in 1921 under the pro- 
visions of its charter. Contributions are com- 
pulsory for all permanent employees. The 
term “permanent employee” means any per- 
son employed for a full year whether working 
by the hour, day, week or month. The rate 
of contribution varies with the age of the con- 
tributor as follows:— 

Below age 27, 3 per cent throughout future 
service. 

Between the ages of 27 and 33, 34 per cent. 

Between the ages of 33 and 38, 4 per cent. 
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Between the ages of 38 and 42, 44 per cent. 
Between the ages of 42 and 45, 5 per cent. 
Above age of 45, 5 per cent. 


No person entering the service when over 
45 years of age after the establishment of the 
fund may come under the scheme, while those 
already employed who had entered the service 
after reaching the age of 55 years, may remain 
out of the fund. Employees leaving the ser- 
vice or in case of death, their representatives, 
receive back the amount of their contributions 
with compound interest at 4 per cent. If a 
pensioner dies before receiving back the 
amount of his contributions by way of pension 
the balance becomes payable to his adminis- 
trators. No employee who accepts compen- 
sation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for permanent total disability is entitled to a 
pension under the scheme, but his own contri- 
butions to the pension fund are returned to 
him together with compound interest at 4 
per cent per annum, an equal amount being 
refunded to the city. 

The city contributes to the fund monthly a 
sum equal to the total contributions made by 
the employees. Pensions are granted to em- 
ployees under the following conditions:— 


1. If they have served 15 years and have 
become unfit for further service, subject 
however to resumption of work on re- 
covery. In computing the amount of the 
ultimate pension, credit is allowed only 
for periods of actual service. «Persons 
claiming pensions under this head must 
be examined by a board of three doctors, 
one appointed by the city, another by 
the employee, these two appointing a 
third. The decision of any two doctors 
is final and binding upon both parties. It 
may be noted that difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in regard to claims made by 
former employees of less than ten years’ 
service. In September, 1923, the finance 
committee of the city council granted the 
application of a person who had been in 
civic employment for 14 years, recom- 
mending payment of a “gratuity” of $50 
per month. 


2. If they have served for at least 40 
years and are 60 years of age. 


3. If they have served for at least 20 
years and are 65 years of age. The city 
may demand the retirement of any em- 
ployee of this age, but must give three 
months’ notice of such compulsory retire- 
ment. An employee who at 65 years of 
age is entitled to the maximum pension of 
$3,000 is not required to make further 
contributions. 
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The annual pension is a sum equal to one- 
fifth of the average yearly remuneration for 
the five consecutive years of service showing 
the highest maximum salary, multiplied by the 
number of years of service up to but not ex- 
ceeding 40 years. However, the minimum an- 
nual pension payable is $720 and the maximum 
pension 1s $3,000. 

An employee who is unfitted for duty, 
through injury received while on duty, re- 
ceives while disabled, a pension equal to that 
which he would have been entitled to had 
he completed 15 years of service. Where an 
employee is thus retired, the city continues to 
pay the contributions which the employee 
would have made until the balance of 15 
years’ service has been completed. 

Employees who were on active service (1914- 
i919) and who re-entered the city’s service 
within s.x months from the date of their dis- 
charge, are given credit for the time of their 
absence on such service. 

Members of the city police force joining 
after 1918, are included in the civic pension 
scheme, as well as older members who are not 
affected by the existing police pension scheme, 
and receive no gratuity or persion out of the 
police superannuation benefit fund maintained 
under the provisions of the Winnipeg charter. 
The city council, however, disclaims any re- 
sponsibility in regard to members of the force, 
which is under control of the Board of Police 
Commissioners. 


British Columbia 


The superannuation of civic employees in 
British Columbia is provided for under Part 
III of the Superannuation Act of 1921. This 
Act, as noted in the first section of the present 
series of articles, establishes a general system 
of superannuation which is compulsory for 
employees of the provincial government and 
optional for other public servants and for the 
employees in private industry. Any munici- 
pality may enter into an agreement with all 
or with any group of its employees to secure 
the benefits of the Act, the Civil Service Com- 
mission being notified of such agreement. The 
municipality may pay from its revenues all 
the contributions required from it as an “em- 
plover,” that is, a sum equal in respect to each 
employee to the deduction of 4 per cent which 
is made from his wages at each payment. A 
superanruation allowance is payable to a fire- 
man at the age of 50 years, to policemen at 
55 vears, to other male municipal employees 
at 60 and to female employees at 55 years, 
if such employees are retired from service by 
a competent authority, or at their own request. 
Allowances are payable also in case of retire- 
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ment due to disability. The amount of allow- 
ance is the amount which, according to the 
prescribed tables, could be purchased by the 
employee for the sum standing at his credit 
in the superannuation fund, arising from the 
deductions from his salary with accrued in- 
terest, together with a like amount taken from 
the account of the municipality in the same 
fund. Additional allowances may be paid to 
persons who were employees of the munici- 
pality prior to the date at which the provi- 
sions of the Superannuation Act became appli- 
cable to them, that is, before any sums were 
placed to their credit in the fund. 

Following the enactment of the Superannu- 
ation Act in 1921, action was immediately 
taken by the cities of Victoria and Vancouver 
to secure the application of its provisions to 
their employees. In Vancouver, however, ob- 
jection to the proposal was made at the time 
by certain classes of employees. The firemen 
desired a scheme that would include provision 
for disability sustained in course of employ- 
ment; the policemen desired special consider- 
ation; while other civic employees offered ob- 
jections chiefly connected with the question 
of salaries and the low purchasing power of 
money at that time. The scheme was dropped 
then but is was again brought forward early 
in the present year. Applications were made 
to the city council last March by the police- 
men, firemen and city hall employees for the 
establishment of a scheme. The latter class 
favoured a scheme under the Provincial Super- 
annuation Act; the policemen proposed to put 
$10,000 of their Benefit Association funds into 
a capitalization fund, each man also to con- 
tribute 4 per cent of his salary annually, in 
return for a pension of $100 monthly after 25 
years’ service; while the firemen’s organization 
made a similar proposal on behalf of their 
members. A joint conference was proposed 
to consider these various suggestions, but the 
outcome has not been ascertained at the time 
of publication of this issue of the Lasour 
GazerTe. The position in Victoria is similar 
to that in Vancouver, the question of adopting 
the provincial scheme being definitely revived 
this year after lying more or less dormant 
since 1921 when it was first proposed. 


Saskatoon 


The only civic employees at Saskatoon for 
whom a superannuation fund has been estab- 
lished are the members of the Fire Depart- 
ment. All permanent members of the Fire 
Department (that is, those who are employed 
for the full period of each year, whether they 
are rated by the hour, day, week or month), 


are required to contribute to the fund 4 per 
cent of their monthly. wages. The city also 
contributes an amount equal to three and 
sixty-two one-hundredths per cent of the De- 
partment’s monthly pay roll. 

The amounts of the allowances and death 
benefits are as follows: employees resigning 
in good health after three years’ service receive 
back 50 per cent of the amount of their con- 
tributions. (Those employed at the time of 
the passing of the by-law who served for one 
year subsequently also received back 50 per 
cent.) Employees worn out in the service 
after from one to ten years’ employment re- 
ceive back the whole amount of their contri- 
butions; after 10 to 15 years, an allowance of 
z0 days’ pay for each year’s service; after 15 
to 20 years, one month’s pay for each year’s 
service; after 20 to 25 years, three-eighths of 
pay; after 25 years, one-half of pay. After 
thirty years’ continuous service all employees, 
whether “worn out” or not, are eligible for 
annual compensation of half salary for life. 

Firemen incapacitated in the course of duty 
from further employment in the Fire Depart- 
ment, but not from other employment, are 
compensated as follows: for 15 years’ service 
and under, three-eighths of pay for life; and 
over 15 years’ service, one-half pay for life. 
Those who are permanently incapacitated from 
further employment of any kind also receive a 
pension of half-pay for life. Employees accept- 
ing compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation or any similar Act are not entitled 
to superannuation benefits, but they receive 
back the amount of their contributions, with 
compound interest. 

If an employee dies in the service, having 
served 10 years and under, his representatives 
receive $1,000; from 10 to 15 years, $1,500; 
from 15 to 20 years, $2,000; from 20 to 25 
years, $2,500; and 25 years and over, $3,000. 
Similar amounts are paid to the representa- 
tives in cases where the deceased was killed 
or died from injuries received while on duty. 


Toronto 


There was no provision of superannuation 
for civic employees in Toronto before the 
present month, but the question has been in 
the hands of a committee of the city council 
for some months, and it is reported that on 
May 9 the city council adopted the report of 
this committee. The plan fixes pension to 
be paid, upon retirement at the age of sixty 
years, or following twenty years’ service, at a 
minimum of $624 and a maximum of $2,000 
per annum. Pensions are to be graded ac- 
cording to length of service and average rate 
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of salary. All employees will contribute five 
per cent of their salaries, with the exception 
of heads of departments, who will contribute 
five per cent on $4,500. For all moneys con- 
tributed by employees the city will contribute 
dollar for dollar. According to present plans 
the fund will not go into effect until January, 
1926, and not for four years thereafter should 
a special committee, to be appointed as ad- 
ministrators, so decide. 

The Toronto Firemen’s Superannuation and 
Pension Fund receives an annual contribution 
from the city of $27,300, and the firemen con- 
tribute from 7 to 9 per cent of their salaries, 
these contributions being sufficient to place 
the fund on a paying basis. The Toronto 
Police Benefit Fund is also practically self- 
sustaining, but the city occasionally comes to 
its aid, having contributed to the fund the sum 
of $10,000 about two years ago. Each mem- 
ber of the police force pays into the fund 7 
per cent of his salary. The chief constable is 
treasurer of the fund, which is controlled by 
a board composed of members elected each 
year from the police force. 


London 


Police Benefits—The London Police Benefit 
Fund Association dates from January, 1887, 
but its rules have been amended from time to 
time. The Association was incorporated under 
provincial law in 1922, with the approval of 
the City Police Commission, its objects includ- 
ing the provision of gratuities and pensions 
for long service, assisting members disabled in 
discharge of their duty, or incapacitated by 
sickness, and providing for the old age of 
members and for their families in cases of 
death. Membership in the Association is ob- 
lgatory on all members of the force. The fund 
is in charge of a board of trustees consisting 
of one sergeant and three constables, with the 
chief constable (ex-officio), elected for one 
year by ballot. Applications for a pension, 
gratuity or aid are considered by a joint meet- 
ing of the City Police Commission and the 
Board of Trustees, and in case of disagree- 
ment a board of arbitration is formed of the 
Chairman of the Commission, the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, and two others, one 
nominated by each of the presidents; these 
four appoint a fifth member, and the findings 
of this board, so formed, are final. This Board 
received reports from the medical board on all 
applications, the latter board consisting of the 
medical officer of the Force, another appointed 
by the member interested; these two appoint- 
ing a third if they disagree. Each member of 
the Association is required to contribute 6 
_ per cent of the gross amount of his pay, twice 
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monthly, towards the fund. The early years 
of service during which no contributions were 
made are provided for by arrangement. 

Any member resigning in good health (with 
the consent of the police commissioners in 
writing) after completing 10 years’ service re- 
ceives a gratuity of five days’ pay for each full 
year’s service up to 15 years; from 15 to 20 
years, 10 days pay; from 20 to 25 years’, a 
pension for life of one-fourth pay, provided 
the member is then 55 years of age or more, 
but if the member is less than that age then 
15 days’ pay for each year of service; from 25 
years and upwards a pension for life of one- 
half pay, provided the member is 55 years of 
age or more, but if under 55 then, 25 days’ 
pay for each year’s service. 

Any member worn out in the service after 
10 and up to 15 years’ service receives a 
gratuity of 15 days’ pay for each year’s ser- 
vice completed; after 15 years’ and up to 20 
years’, a gratuity of 25 days’ pay for each 
year, provided the member is under 55, but if 
over that age he receives a pension for life of 
one-third pay. 

Incapacity caused while on duty is compen- 
sated as follows: after 5 years’ service and 
under, one month’s pay for each year’s ser- 
vice, but in no case less than $200; after 10 
years’ service and under, one month’s pay for 
each year, but in no case less than $400; over 
15 years’, one month’s pay for each year of 
service completed, but in no case less than 
$1,000, provided the member is under 55 years 
of age, but if he is aged 55 years or over then 
a pension for life of one-third pay, the mem- 
ber having the option of electing which form 
of benefit he will choose, whether cash or 
pension. : 

If a member dies while in service his bene- 
ficiaries receive one month’s pay for each year’s 
service, provided that he has served five years, 
up to which period of service the amount is 
$250. If, however, the deceased member was 
unmarried, the allowance granted to his bene- 
ficiaries is subject to the approval of the board 
of trustees and the City Police Commission, 
provided, however, that the beneficiaries re- 
ceive back any portion of the contributions 
made by the deceased which has not been re- 
turned in the form of pension. The benefic- 
laries of a member who has been killed or dies 
from injuries received while on duty are en- 
titled to two month’s pay for each year of 
his service, but not less than $800. 


Firemen’s Benefits—The London Firemen’s 
Superannuation and Benefit Fund differs from 
the Police Fund in being non-contributory, 
the fund being maintained by means of an 
annual grant by the city amounting to 6 per 
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cent of the total salaries of the fire brigade. 
The fund is managed directly by a standing 
committee of the city council, which considers 
all applications directly and makes recom- 
mendations thereon to the city council, whose 
decision is final. Disability is judged by the 
Chief of the Fire Department and the Medi- 
eal Officer of Health. Members who were in 
the service prior to January 1, 1912, when the 
scheme became effective, are allowed for one- 
half the period of their srvice before that date. 

The scale of allowances for superannuation 
and disability is based upon length of service, 
as follows: 


For members worn out in the service, who. 


have served 15 to 20 years, 25 days’ pay for 
each year of service, and for 20 years and 
upwards, one month’s pay for each year of 
service. 

For permanent incapacity due to service, 
for 10 to 15 years’ service, a life annuity equal 
to 15 per cent of salary or wages; for 15 to 
20 years, to 20 per cent; and for 20 years and 
over, to 25 per cent. 

The City Council may, however, commute 
any anruity on the basis of the legally 
recognized annuity tables, and at a rate of in- 
terest of 4 per cent per annum. Members 
incapacitated through their own fault, or who 
resign or are dismissed forfeit all claim to 
benefit. 


Windsor 


The city council of Windsor, Ontario, passed 
a by-law in 1923 establishing a pension fund 
for civic employees. However, in March, 1924, 
the council rescinded the by-law on the recom- 
mendation of its finance committee, having 
found that employees were not paying their 
dues, and that the resulting deficit would have 
to be met at the expense of the general tax- 
payers. It was stated that the employees 
themselves were indifferent about the scheme, 
and the firemen positively declared against 
it by a vote. 


Hamilton 


The City Council and Board of Control of 
Hamilton, Ontario, have a civic superannu- 
ation scheme under their consideration, but 
are not yet prepared to indicate its nature. A 
police pension fund has been in existence in 
this city since 1898. Each man on the force 
is required to contribute 7 per cent of his 
salary, and has the right to vote on withdraw- 
als from the fund. The present rate of pen- 
sion for those at the age of retirement is 40 
per cent of the amount of the yearly salary, 
but a movement is in progress to have the 
proportion raised to 50 per cent. 
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Montreal 


Montreal makes no provision at the present 
time for the superannuation of its civic em- 
ployees, but it is stated that consideration is 
being given to a scheme to establish a fund 
to which the employees and the city would 
make equal contributions. The City Council 
passed a by-law in 1917 providing that em- 
ployees compelled through incapacity or ill- 
ness to resign from the service after ten 
years’ of employment should receive a pension 
amounting to one-fifth of their salary; after 
20 years, one-third and after 35 years’, one- 
half their salary, but the amount of the pen- 
sion must in no case exceed $3,000 in a year. 
The employees make no contributions to the 
pension fund, the expenses being defrayed en- 
tirely by the city. An amendment to the by- 
law is now under consideration which would 
establish a superannuation fund based on joint 
equal contributions by the employees and the 
city, but no decision in regard to such a 
scheme has yet been made public. Montreal 
also makes special provision for its policemen 
and firemen, and action has been taken towards 
organizing a system of group insurance and 
superannuation for firemen and policemen in 
the Province of Quebec outside the cities of 
Montreal and Westmount. 

A pension scheme for policemen and firemen 
was adopted in 1922 by the city council of 
Westmount, Quebec. A pension fund com- 
mission was established, composed’ of the 
mayor, the commissioner of finance, the com- 
missioner of police and fire, the chiefs of the 
police aud fire departments, together with two 
additioual members, one appointed by the city 
council, and the other representing the police 
and fire departments. The pension fund is 
made up of contributions from the employees 
and from the city. The city pays the sum of 
61,700 per year for a period of 20 years, and 
also pays monthly to the fund an additional 
sum equal to 1% per cent of the salaries pay- 
able to the firemen and policemen. The em- 
ployees’ contributions equal seven per cent of 
their salaries, deducted from every monthly 
payment. The benefits received by employees 
under the scheme are as follows: After 25 
years of service, on reaching the age of 50 
years, an employee will receive an allowance 
equal to one-third of his average salary for 
the previous five years. After -30 years of 
service, on reaching the age of 55 years he 
will receive a pension equal to one-half of his 
average salary for the same period. The heirs 
of any employee who has been killed in the 
performauce of his duties will receive the sum 
of all the deductions made from the salary of 
the deceased, together with his proportion of 
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the city’s contribution, and of the gratuities 
received by the fund, with interest compounded 
annually at 5 per cent, the amount so paid to 
be not less than $1,000. The heirs of an em- 
ployee dying from other causes, will receive 
the amount contributed by the deceased with 
interest. For permanent incapacity an em- 
ployee who has served 10 years or more will 
receive a pension of one-third of his average 
salary for the past five years of service; one 
who has served five years, but less than ten 


years, receives one-quarter; while an employee 
with less than five years of service receives 
back all his contributions, with interest, to- 
gether with the City’s contribution, and the 
gratuities received by the fund. An employee 
who is incapacitated by illness after 10 years’ 
service receives a refund and also a share of 
the city’s contribution with interest at 5 per 
cent; or if he has served less than 10 years 
he will receive a refund, but not the city’s 
contribution. 





JUVENILE MIGRANTS’ APPRENTICESHIP ACT, NEW SOUTH WALES 


N act “to establish a system of appren- 
ticing juvenile assisted migrants, to pro- 

vide for the care and control of such migrants 
and their property and earnings, and for pur- 
poses connected therewith,” was assented to in 
New South Wales on December 21, 1923. It 
is cited as the “Juvenile Migrants’ Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1923,” the term “juvenile” as 
used in the act being defined as “a minor who 
comes to New South Wales with the assistance 
of the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia or of the State and who is over the 
age of fourteen years and under the age of 
nineteen years at the date of arrival in the 
State.” The act applies to juveniles who 
have by a formal statement declared them- 
selves desirous of coming under its provisions 
and as having had the requirements of the 
act explained to them. The act empowers the 
Minister of Labour and Industries of the 
State to have the care, management and con- 
trol of the person of the juvenile before he is 
placed out even while in passage to the State 
when the indenture is made in the United 
Kingdom and at any time when he ceases to 
be placed out, and the supervision of him 
whilst placed out, as well as the care, man- 
agement and control of his property. He may 
appoint institutions for the reception, control, 
education, and the employment of juveniles, 
and may make such provision as he deems 
necessary or as may be prescribed for their 
control, maintenance, education, and employ- 
ment in such institutions, or in connection 
therewith. He may, by indenture of appren- 
ticeship which may be made either in the 
State or in the United Kingdom, bind the 
juvenile to any person to be taught a trade or 
calling, including domestic service, provided 
the period of apprenticeship does not extend 
beyond the twenty-first birthday of the 


juvenile, and when apprenticed on a farm it 
does not exceed three years, The Minister 
may also place the juvenile out to reside or 


_ board with any person. for such period as he 


thinks proper, if he is satisfied that such per- 
son is able and willing to maintain and is a 
suitable person to be entrusted with the care, 
management and control of the juvenile, and 
provided the juvenile has not attained the 
age of twenty-one years, The Minister may 
in any indenture make provision that there 
shall be paid to him by the employer all or 
a portion of any wages to become due to the 
juvenile, and the money paid on account of 
any Juvenile to the Minister may be expended 
by him for certain specified reasons. The 
money held by the Minister for the juvenile 
shall, however, bear interest at the rate of 
four pounds per centum per annum, and shall 
be paid to the juvenile on his attaining the age 
of twenty-one years. The wages or earnings 
due by any person to a juvenile under an 
indenture or contract of service, whether pay- 
able to such juvenile or not, may be sued for 
and recovered by and in the name of the 
Minister, or by and in the name of some per- 
son authorized by him. No employer shall 
have the power to assign or transfer any in- 
denture, or to transfer or make over to any 
other person the service or care of the juvenile, 
or in any way to discharge or dismiss such 
juvenile without the consent in writing of the 
Minister. If the Minister is satisfied that a 
juvenile has been guilty of misbehaviour or 
of wilful neglect of duty he may forfeit all 
or part of the money held on behalf of such 
juvenile, and apply same in the payment of 
bonuses to juveniles whose behaviour and 
attention to duty are, in his opinion, deserving 
of reward, or he may apply it as he considers . 
suitable for the carrying out of the act. 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA 


Synopsis of the Information Contained in the Annual Departmental 


Report on Labour Organization 


pe Thirteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the 
calendar year 1923, has just been issued by 
the department. This volume, besides show- 
ing the extent of organization among the 
wage-earners of the Dominion, contains infor- 
mation concerning some of the more import- 
ant activities of the labour bodies with which 
the Canadian organized workers are affiliated. 
~The figures published in the report indicate 
that the recession in trade union membership, 
_ which occurred during the three-year period 
from 1920 to 1922, has been apparently 
»checked. Although the returns for 1923 show 
ja loss of 25 in local branch unions of all 

classes, the number of members increased 
by 1,471, the total branches being reported at 
2,487, and the combined membership at 278,- 
092. 

According to the information published in 
the report, there were at the close of the year, 
94 international organizations operating in 
Canada, two more than the number recorded 
in 1922, and between them they comprised 
2,079 local branches with a combined reported 
membership of 203,843. These figures indi- 
cate losses for 1923 of 29 branches and 2,307 
members. The international organizations, 
although showing losses in branches and mem- 
bership, remain the most numerously repre- 
sented group in Canada. 

The eighteen organizations comprising the 
non-international group had 278 local branches, 
a gain of five, and reported a membership of 
34,315, an increase of 11,342. 

There were 24 independent units (bodies not 
identified with any central organization), one 
less than the number recorded in 1922, of 
which 22 reported a combined membership ot 
9,934, an increase of 871. 

There were 106 national and Catholic 
unions, the same number as reported in 1922, 
the majority of which are affiliated with the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
which body reported that the combined mem- 
bership of the Catholic unions was 30,000, a 
decline of 8,335 as compared with the figures 
for the previous year. 


The chart published herewith, as taken from v 


the report, shows the fluctuations in Canadian 
trade union membership from 1911 to 1923, 
the period covered by these departmental 
annual reports on labour organization. 
According to another chart published in the 
report, the 278,092 organized workers in the 
Dominion are divided by trade groups as 
follows: Railroad employees 76,519 members; 
building trades, 28,687; public employees, per- 


sonal service and amusement trades, 26,222; 
mining and quarrying trades, 24,963; other 
transportation and navigation trades, 22,893; 
metal trades, 17,025; clothing, boot and shoe 
trades, 15,581; printing trades, 7,647, all other 
trades and general labour, 58,555. 

The 2,487 local branch unions of the four 
groups discussed in the report are divided by 
provinces as follows: Ontario, 1,034; Quebec, 
456; British Columbia, 236; Alberta, 208; 
Saskatchewan, 162; Nova Scotia, 134; Mani- 
toba, 133; New Brunswick, i114; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 10. 

There are 31 cities in the Dominion in 
which not less than 20 trade union branches 
of international and non-international organi- 
zations and independent units are operating, 
and between them they represent 56 per cent 
of the total of such branches, and 53 per cent 
when the national and Catholic unions are 
taken into account. Included in the 1,786 
local branch unions which reported their mem- 
bership are 22, each of which have 1,000 or 
more members, the largest having 3,986. 

The report deals with the various classes of 
delegate bodies which have been established 
in Canada as a part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America, and through 
which local branch unions of kindred or parti- 
cular trades are brought together to deal 
collectively with matters which are of like con- 
cern to all members of the unions represented. 

Besides the information given in the report 
as to the membership of labour organizations 
in the Dominion figures are published showing 
the numerical standing of organized workers 
in 39 other countries, the total, including 
Canada, being 41,756,330, of which (though not 
all actually affiliated) 23,077051 are sympa- 
thetic towards the principles of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, with 
which body the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, with its 122,844 members, is affili- 
ated. The following are the figures for the 
various countries as taken from the report: 


ATSebine wn Seine et tee 143,000 
ANIStYaliacs aicaterueel site , 702,938 
ANISH L 1a con deie aes .. 1,128,054 
(Belmimraey see 780 ,907 
iBulsariags. (se oe 54,103 
@agnadaee Acie 278,092 
Clanton eae ae 200,000 
China.. bane, eae be 300,000 
Czecho-Slovakia.. .. .. . . 1,505,499 
Denmark.. 307,574 
Egypt.. : 60,000 
Esthonia.. .. 20,000. 
Finland... . i, 47 653 
France.. . eet oe 955847, 
Germany.. eee .. 11,263,920 
Greate Britains cme ometomnee .. 4,869,268 
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Considerable space is given in the report to 
a group of what are termed revolutionary 
labour bodies, and some of the incidents are 
related in connection with their operations 
during the year 1923. The organizations in- 
cluded in this category are (1) the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions, the protégé of the 
Communist International of Russia, (2) the 
Workers’ Party of Canada, (3) the Young 
Communists’ League, and (4) the Trade Union 
Educational League. The principles of these 
bodies, which include efforts “to organize the 
working class for the overthrow of capitalism 
and the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” according to the information 
given in the report, are not viewed with favour 
by the old-established trade union organiza- 
tions. One of the methods adopted by the 
advocates of the revolutionary bodies to se- 
cure support for their doctrines. from the 
existing labour unions, is that known as 
“boring from within.” To combat this pro- 
ceeding some of the labour organizations have 
taken drastic action, in certain instances ex- 
pelling those members who were known to be 
using the unions for revolutionary propaganda. 
The only Canadian trade union to have direct 
affihation with the Red International of Labour 
Unions is the Lumber Workers’ Industrial 
Union, an independent body, which since be- 
coming identified with the Moscow organiza- 
tion has lost considerably in membership. 
Some of those who dissented against this 
affiliation subsequently joined the Industrial 
Workers of the World, a revolutionary indus- 
trial body, with headquarters in Chicago, which 
seeks the abolition of the wage-system. With 
this acquisition to its ranks the Industrial 
Workers of the World (to which a chapter in 
the report is devoted) was enabled to re- 
establish branches in the Dominion. 

Under the title “ Use of Troops in Industrial 
Disputes” the report discusses the strike of 
coal miners in the Cape Breton district to 
compel the withdrawal of troops which had 
been sent into the territory as a result of the 
strike of steel workers in Sydney. To the 
action of the miners, who were operating 
under a charter from the United Mine Work- 
ers, the international president took strong 
objection, and requested the district president 
and his associate officers to order the men 
back to work, declaring that the cessation of 
operations was a violation of the existing con- 
tract with the employing company. The dis- 
trict officers refused to comply with the in- 
structions of. the president, declaring that the 
strike had no connection with the contract 
with the company concerned, the only issue 
being the use of armed forces against the 
workers. The international president there- 


upon revoked the charter of the district union 


_ and deposed the district executive officers. A 


provisional district was subsequently set up 
by the international executive board with 
the provisional officers working under direct 
instructions from the head office. One of the 
results of the strike was the indictment of 
the former president and secretary-treasurer 
of the district, first on a charge of circulating 
false information, and latterly on charges of 
misdemeanour and seditious libel. A number 
of other persons were also arrested on the 
latter charges. The deposed secretary-trea- 
surer, as well as some of the others indicted 
were found guilty. The first-named was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, but was 
later given his liberty on parole. The trial 
of the deposed president is yet to take place. 
Although the striking miners originally refused 
to obey the instructions of the international 
president, they subsequently resumed work. 
Several trades and labour councils and local 
branch unions adopted resolutions protesting 
against the use of troops in connection with 
the steel workers’ strike, and called upon the 
authorities to have them removed. The execu- 
tive council of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada also took action in regard to the 
sending of troops into the strike area, and 
suggested to the Dominion Prime Minister 
the appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate the circumstances under which the troops 
were called out. The annual convention of 
the Trades and Labour Congress later adopted 
a recommendation that amendments to the 
Militia Act should be sought “whereby the 
cnly authorities who could make requisition 
for the calling out of the militia in aid of the 
civil power should be either the municipal 
council of the district wherein riot may occur 
or be anticipated, or the government of a 
province, and that in either case those making 
the requisition should be absolutely respon- 
sible for the cost of such military aid.’ Sub- 
sequent to the above incidents the Dominion 
Government appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the cause of the unrest in the Cape 
Breton district and the calling out and the 
retention of the militia in aid of the civil 
power in connection therewith. On the sub- 
ject of the presence of troops in the locality 
the commission agreed that their presence was 
necessary and beneficial, but suggested that 
the Militia Act should be amended so that the 
active militia could only be called out on the 
joint requisition of a judge and the attorney- 
general of a province with the institution of 
an inquiry, not later than one week there- 
after, into the circumstances which necess'- 
tated such action. 
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The report also discusses the proposal for 
amalgamation of craft unions into industrial 
groups, particular reference being made to the 
amalgamation of the sixteen standard railway 
organizations, which include the operating em- 
ployees and the shop mechanics. The chief 
agencies through which this proposition is 
being propagated are the Workers’ Party ot 
Canada and the Trade Union Educational 
League, whose adherents claim that the pre- 
sent system of organization is inadequate +9 
meet the present day requirements. Charts 
are exhibited in the report showing the various 
stages leading to the ultimate amalgamation 
of the railroad workers. While a few of the 
old established labour organizations have ex- 
pressed approval of the amalgamation pro- 
posal, the report states that the bulk of the 
labour bodies, including the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, are opposed to any change 
in the present plan of organization, which it 
is claimed provides the necessary machinery 
for closer co-ordination of international craft 
unions, if such is desired. 

A chapter in the report indicates the de- 
velopment of labour political parties in 
Canada and makes reference to some of the 
matters which were dealt with at their coa- 
ventions. Mention is also made of the parti- 
elpation of labour candidates in the later 
parhamentary and municipal elections in the 
Dominion, and of the establishment of the 
Labour Government in Great Britain. 


The beneficiary features of trade unions, . 


the report states, has grown to considerable 
proportions, involving the collection and ex- 
penditure of huge sums, especially by the 
international organizations. Of the eighteen 
bodies classed as non-international five re- 
ported having made payments for benefit 
purposes during 1923, the total expenditure 
amounting to $42,235, an increase of $1,055 
over the amount spent in the preceding year, 
the greater portion of which was for death 
benefits. Sixty-two of the 94 international 
organizations with branches in Canada reported 
disbursements for one or more benefits, pay- 
ments on account of death benefits being 
paid by 52, unemployed and travelling by 8, 
strike by 38, sick and accident by 20 and old 
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age pensions by 6. The total expenditure ia 
Canada and the United States for benefits 
paid by the central international organizations 
was $24,176,941, a decrease of $2,201,788 as 
compared with the disbursements for benefits 
by 58 reporting bodies in 1922. The expendi- 
tures for the various benefits were as follows: 


Death benefits.. . sar ity hehe . .. $11,883,222 
Unemployed and travelling benefits.. 84,291 
Strike benefits.. UE mall 8,542,000 
Sick and accident benefits. . 1,328 633 
Old age pensions and other benefits.. 2,338,795 


Figures are also given in the report show- 
ing the amounts disbursed by many of the 
local branch unions in Canada for benefits to 
their own members, which sums were in some 
instances paid to augment the benefits re- 
ceived from headquarters, and in other cases 
covered benefits not provided for by the 
central organizations. The total sum expended 
by the local branches was $333,209, a decrease 
of $202,241 as compared with the amount ex- 
pended in 1922. The expenditures for 1923 
by the local branches for the various benefits 
were: 


Death benefits.. bi, $109,640 
Unemployed benefits.. 22,976 
Strike benefits.. BPA NS Cue tanner 44,013 
Sick and accident benefits... .. 123,887 
Other benefits.. Wy hea 32,693 


Included in the report is a chapter in which 
is discussed a group of associations which 
though not identified with the labour move- 
ment of the Dominion, are in the main com- 
posed of wage-earners. There are 61 bodies 
included in this non-trade union group, the 
principal associations being composed of 
school teachers, government employees and 
commercial travellers, the total reported 
membership of which is 85,562, an increase of 
4,189, as compared with that recorded for this 
group in 1922. 

The Thirteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, like its predecessors, 
forms a complete labour directory, containing 
not only the names and addresses of the chief 
officers of local branch unions in the Domin- 
ion, but also those of the central organizations 
with which the Canadian organized workers 
are connected as well as of the various dele- 
gate bodies. 
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NOTES RELATIVE TO LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


HE Toronto Branch No. 113 of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees, which for many years 
has maintained an office in the Labour Temple, 
has purchased a building at 60 Bond street, 
for the sum of $31,000. When the contem- 
plated alterations are completed at a cost of 
$3,000, the Toronto branch of street railway 
employees will establish its headquarters in 
the newly-acquired property. 


Mr. Joseph F. Valentine, for more than 
twenty years president of the International 
Moulders’ Union, which body has a number 
of local branches in Canada, has been com- 
pelled, owing to ill-health, to retire from his 
official position in the organization. Mr. Val- 
entine, who is sixty-seven years of age, has 
been succeeded by Vice-President Michael J. 
Keough. Mr. Valentine is the second vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour, a position to which he has been 
successively elected since 1905. 


The most numerously represented labour 
body in Canada is the United Mine Workers 
of America, which has 22,800 Canadian mem- 
bers, comprised in 72 local branches. The 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is second 
as to membership in the Dominion, having 
14,526 members, comprised in 95 local lodges. 


The regular convention of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, which organization 
has 100 divisions in Canada, will meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, commencing June 2. Other 
organizations holding conventions in June are 
the Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association and 
the Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and 
Operating Engineers. 


According to a press despatch steps have 
been recently taken by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union to organize 
a National Council for Child Development 
consisting of labour men and women, educa- 
tors and parents. It is proposed to bring up 
the children of workingmen in an atmosphere 
friendly to the labour movement and to 
“acquaint the growing generation with the 
social and economic problems that face man- 
kind and prepare it to share intelligently in 
the work of bettering society”. A meeting was 
held in New York on April 23 to organize a 
local branch of this Council, and it is proposed 
to establish similar local and state councils 
throughout the United States. 


JOINT CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT IN CAR SHOPS OF CANADIAN 
| NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


railway shops was approved by Division 

4, Railway Employees’ Department. 
American Federation of Labour, on the occa- 
sion of their annual convention held at Mont- 
real from March 24 to April 3 (Lasour GAzErts, 
April, 1924, page 307). The vote in favour ot 
the joint management plan was 85 to 29. The 
System Federation of the Canadian National 
Railways, at a separate meeting, also approved 
the proposal, and authorized the taking of a 
survey with a view to the institution of joint 
management in the Canadian National shops. 
Subsequently a delegation representing the 
shop employees of the Canadian National 
Railways waited upon the president, Sir Henry 
Thornton, with a view to the institution of 
the co-operative plan. The delegation was 
composed of representatives of the shop crafts 
of the Canadian National Railways together 
with Messrs. B. M. Jewell, president of the 
Railway Employees’ Department (AF. of L.), 


fy ee principle of joint management of the 
No 


Wiliam H. Johnston, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and O. S. 
Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer for the Cana- 
dian National Railways shopmen. It was 
agreed at this conference that a preliminary 
survey should be made of the main railway 
shop centres on the system, and a selection 
made of the centre which appeared the most 
suitable in which to apply a test of cc-opera- 
tive control. Accordingly a survey was made 
early in May at the carshops at Winnipeg by 
Mr. Beyer and officials of the Canadian 
National Railways Shop Federation, and sim- 
ilar inquiries will follow at other shop centres 
throughout Canada. 

The form of joint management proposed for 
the Canadian National Railways car shops is 
the same as that which has been in operation 
in the Glenwood shops of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad for about a year. Describing 
the new system, William H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
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Machinists, stated in a recent address: “ We 
have made an agreement for mutual co-opera- 
tion and have worked out a concrete experi- 
ment in the shops with which both sides are 
pleased. I think we can now give points in 
efficiency and economy, in better shop service 
in improved morale, to any railroad which 
relies on piece work or other speeding-up de- 
vices, or seeks to circumvent genuine trade 
unionism. It.is our purpose to align the 
locals, shop federations, district and system 
federations of the Baltimore and Ohio defin- 
itely behind a constructive programme of im- 
proved shop, yard and roundhouse operations, 
better maintenance service, increased produc- 
tion, safety and the elimination of waste. 
The management on the other hand has 
assured us that it will do what it can to make 
this improved maintenance economy count in 
the direction of steady work the year round ”. 
The preamble to the agreement establishing 
co-operative management was as follows:— 


The welfare of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and its employees is dependent on the service which 
the railroad renders the public. Improvements in this 
service and economy in operating and maintenance 
expenses result chiefly from willing co-operation be- 
tween the railroad management and the voluntary 
organizations of its employees. When the groups re- 
sponsible for better service and greater efficiency share 
fairly in the benefits which follow their joint efforts, 
improvements in the conduct of the railroads are great- 
ly encouraged. The parties to this agreement recognize 
the foregoing principles and agree to be governed 
by them in their relations. 


Mr. O. S. Beyer, Jr., writing in the Radway 

Age in October, 1923, on the morale of the 
railroad industry, declared that “the assump- 
tion of a measure of responsibility for the 
welfare of railroading implies the establish- 
ment of ‘a Labour Service Bureau by these 
unions for the good of the industry. 
No better administrative measure could there- 
fore be adopted by organized labour than 
to establish a Service Bureau and retain indi- 
viduals properly qualified by actual experience 
and knowledge to assume the tasks of adapt- 
ing the union organization to constructive 
railroading in addition to its present task of 
conserving the well-being of the industry’s 
soldiers ”’. 

The plan in its actual working on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad is outlined in the 
Company’s Magazine, April, 1924. It is to 
have local shop committees meet with a like 
number of local officers of the management 
for a frank discussion of questions relating to 
the planning and carrying on of the work. 
Local joint co-operative committees are organ- 
ized for the purpose of giving effect to the 
policy agreed upon. (It is clearly understood 
that these committees do not meet for the 


purpose of discussing or adjusting grievances). 
Local committees are composed of the Local 
Federated Committee representing the em- 
ployees, and a like number of local super- 
vising officers representing the management, 
the latter designated by the mechanical officer 
in charge at the point. The local mechanical 
officer acts as chairman of the joint commit- 
tee. The joint local co-operative committees 
meet bi-weekly, and copies of the minutes are 
furnished to the general and district super- 
intendents of motive power, the superinten- 
dent of shops, the master mechanic, the presi- 
dent of the System Federation and the chair- 
man of the local federated committee. Local 
committees discuss such subjects as the fol- 
lowing: co-operation between departments; 
proper storage and care of material; distri- 
bution of material and fuel; tool equipment 
and distribution of hand tools; grouping of 
machine tools; machine operation and crane 
service; scheduling work through shops; classi- 
fication and handling of freight and passenger 
car repairs; methods of making repairs; 
method of handling and disposition of scrap; 
inspection of scrap and reclamation of usable 
material; condition of shops and grounds. 

Besides the local committees a Joint System 
Co-operative Committee meets at least quar- 
terly at the office of the general superinten- 
dent of motive power, being composed of the 
staff of the chief of motor power andthe 
executive board of the System Federation. 
The purpose of the meetings of this general 
committee is to review and advise upon the 
recommendations of the several local Joint 
Co-operative Committees, and to develop 
more intensive co-operation. 

The results of the whole plan, after trial of 


several months, are summed up by Mr. W. H. 


Johnston, at the conclusion of the address 
quoted above, which was delivered in Novem- 


ber, 1923, as follows:— 


In conclusion let me emphasize just two important 
things. First, although we have been intensively 
active on the Baltimore and Ohio for barely eight 
months and the surface so to speak has hardly been 
scratched, the effect of the new policy of co-operation 
on that road is clearly manifesting itself in the splendid 
service the road is rendering the public, the high econ- 
omy with which it is being operated and the excellent 
morale which prevails throughout the rank and file. 
These facts are statistically demonstrable, especially 
when we compare the Baltimore and Ohio with some 
of its competitors who maintain a different labour 
policy. Second, I want to say that we, the legitimate, 
standard, genuine unions of the shopmen, are more 
than eager to offer the same positive co-operation to 
any railroad management which is intelligent enough 
and courageous enough to see the inevitable logic of 
events and on whose railroad conditions are ripe for 
such co-operation. I maintain that such a management 
would never again, as long as it retains its good senses, 
desire to see the affiliated shop crafts effaced from the 
scheme of things on its road. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS OF SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 


i f cet annual meeting of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association of Ontario 
and the joint meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Safety League and the Ontario Safety 
League were held in Toronto during April. 


At the former meeting there were present 
about 400 delegates representing fifty cities 
and towns. Safety methods applied to indus- 
try were discussed. Mr. R. B. Morley, general 
manager of the Association, stated that the 
Association was authorized under Section 101 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and that 
its work was divided mainly into two head- 
ings, namely, the inspection of physical haz- 
ards and safety education, there being a chief 
inspector and eight other inspectors on the 
staff of the Association which also distributes 
safety literature. He referred to the value of 
this work to employers and gave figures show- 
ing that information regarding 15,526 acci- 
dents had passed through~his office in 1923. 
He also gave figures showing certain of the 
costs of compensation and asked for the full 
support of the employers in the work of the 
Association. Mr. Price, chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
stated that in 1923 there had been reported 
to the Board 61,109 accidents of which 379 
were fatal. This was the highest record of 
accidents ever reported to the Board, but the 
fatalities were the lowest since 1916. He did 
not think there was any reason for pessimism 
regarding compensation, however, as the seri- 
ous injuries, including fatalities, were showing 
a steady decrease year by year. He said three 
tests had been applied to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act: (1) liberality of 
benefit, (2) cost to the employers, and (3) 
promptness of payment. He dealt with other 
compensation acts and showed that in the 
tests, Ontario ‘held first place. About 450,000 
workers are under the protection of the Act 
and in 1923 the total benefits awarded were 
over six million dollars. ‘“ First Aid” formed 
the subject of an address by Mr. W. J. Orr, 
of the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way, Hamilton, in which was emphasized the 
necessity for providing facilities for treating 


accidents in every industrial institution. He 
quoted a number of cases where immediate 
application of first-aid in accidents had 
averted disastrous results. Dr. R. M. Little, 
director of the Bureau of Rehabilitation of 
New York State Department of Education, 
Albany, N.Y., dealt with the progress of safety 
legislation in New York State. He said the 
people of the North American continent were 
of the pioneer type and, for this reason, were 
given to taking more chances than people of 
the older lands. It was his opinion that the 
safety movement would pay for itself in dol- 
lars and cents in increased production, in 
stabilized industry and in saving many from 
becoming physical wrecks. The following 
officers were elected: Chairman, George Val- 
entine, Massey-Harris Company, Limited, To- 
ronto; first vice-chairman, J. C. Callaghan, 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton; and second vice-chairman, A. O. 
T. Beardmore, Beardmore and Company, 
Acton. 

Sir John M. Gibson, Hamilton, president of 
both the Canadian National Safety League 
and the Ontario Safety League, was chairman 
of the joint meeting at which representatives 
were present from Toronto and several out- 
side points. Mr. J. F. H. Wyse, general man- 
ager of the National League, presented the 
fifth annual report of that League as well as 
the tenth annual report of the Ontario League. 
He stated that the National League had re- 
ceived from the Dominion Government a 
grant for $25,000 and that during the year 
safety leagues had been organized in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces. In regard to 
the Ontario League, he said that the league 
has now started its own record of accidents, 
which showed that in 1923 there occurred in 
Ontario 1,313 fatal accidents and 5,081 non- 
fatal accidents; drownings with 237 and 
motor accidents with 236 fatalities claimed 
the largest share. Falls, the most frequent 
cause of accidental death in Toronto, ranked 
third in the province with 157 deaths. Ninety- 
five of the fatalities were among children 
under 16 years of age. Sir John M. Gibson 
was re-elected president of both organizations. 
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SAFETY REGULATIONS FOR MINES IN QUEBEC 


EGULATIONS to govern mine shafts 
were issued during April under the 
Mining Act of the province of Quebec, which 
provides (Article 2214, Revised Statutes ot 
1909) that “ Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council respecting the 
sanitary condition and safety of the works 
in mines so as to protect the life and health 
of the workmen therein employed.” The new 
regulations are as follows:— 


1. Every shaft exceeding 100 feet in depth sunk after 
the -putting into force of these regulations shall be 
divided into two or more compartments, one of which 
to be used exclusively as a passage-way. 


This passage-way shall be closely boarded off from 
that part of the shaft in which material is hoisted. 


Except in shafts inclined to less than 50 degrees 
from the horizontal, this passage-way shall be pro- 
vided with strong securely fastened ladders inclined to 
not more than 80 degrees from the horizontal, in 25- 
foot lengths, with rest platforms. In each platform 
shall be left an opening large enough to permit the 
passage of a man’s body and so placed as to prevent 
a man falling from going through. 


2. The rungs of all ladders shall be regularly spaced 
to not more than twelve inches center to center. They 
shall not be in any case less than four inches from 
the wall. The ladder shall be extended to a height 
of three feet above each platform, except where strong 
hand-rails are provided. 


3. It is strictly forbidden, while travelling in a 
ladderway, to carry, the lamp excepted, tools or any 
heavy objects which, by their fall, could cause an 
accident. 


4. During the sinking of a shaft, the lower part shall 
be provided with a movable ladder, left in position 
during all the time men are working at the bottom. 


5. Outside the period of preliminary work, no work 
can be carried on in a mine if there is not, with the 
surface, at least two passage-ways through which the 
men working in any section of the mine can travel 
freely to the surface. 

In workings driven after these regulations are in 
force, these passage-ways shall be at least 100 feet 
apart, and their outlets at the surface must be in 
separate buildings. 


6. Any building hereafter erected covering the mouth 
of a shaft shall be isolated and covered with incom- 
bustible materials. 


“7 In no case whatsoever should easily inflammable 
substances be left or stored in a building covering the 
mouth of a shaft. 


8. The top collar of all shafts must be fenced in 
so as to prevent accidental falls of person or material 
into the shaft. 


9. Each entrance to a shaft must be protected by a 
gate or a hand-rail to be opened only to permit loading 
or unloading of the cage or the skip. This gate or this 


hand-rail must not be less than three and one half 
feet or more than four feet from the floor. During 
repair work or other operations, when necessary, the 
gate or hand-rail may be opened provided however that 
precautions be taken for the security of the workmen. 


10. During shaft sinking operations the men at the 
bottom shall be protected from falls of rock or 
material by a securely constructed covering, with a 
door to be opéned only for the passage of the bucket. 


11. When in a vertical shaft or one inclined to 
more than 60 degrees from the horizontal, travelling 
is done in a bucket, a skip or a cage, this bucket, skip 
or cage shall be provided with rigid guides, guard 
rails, safety catches and a hood. 


12. In shafts over 400 feet in vertical depth, only 
safety cages shall be used, which are provided with 
safety catches of a type approved by the Inspector 
of mines, and sufficiently strong to hold the loaded 
cage in case of rupture of the hoisting cable; with a 
hood made of two sheets of steel of sufficient thick- 
ness, covering the whole of the cage in such manner 
as to protect the men from falls of objects; and 
with a metallic side casing with doors. 


13. In shafts, inclines, quarries and other excava- 
tions of more than 50 feet in depth, signal to set 
in motion any machinery used for hoisting material 
or for travelling, shall be transmitted to the hoist- 
man by a signalling apparatus. 


14. In signalling it is forbidden to use any other 
than the conventional signals given hereafter: 
[Code of signals omitted]. 


15. Special signals may be used with the written 
approval of the Inspector of Mines. 


16. An easily legible copy of the code of signals 
shall be posted at the proper distance in front of 
the hoistman, at the top of the shaft and at all 
shaft stations. 


17. The hoisting engine in producing mines must be 
provided with a reliable depth indicator. This indi- 
cator must be so placed as to be visible at all times 
by the hoistman. 


18. Every hoisting engine used in a mine or in a 
quarry must be provided with an auxiliary brake 
independent of the power which runs the engine. This 
brake must work readily and be within easy reach 
from the hoistman’s seat. 


19. At least once in every week all parts of the 
hoisting equipment, more especially the hoisting engines 
and their brakes, the cables and their attachments, the 
cages, the skips, the guides, the safety catches and the 
signalling apparatus shall be carefully inspected by a 
competent person, and the observations noted in a 
special book. 


20. No stoping shall be done within 20 feet of a 
shaft that is used for hoisting men or material; pro- 
vided, however, that stoping may be done within 
twenty feet of such shaft, if said shaft is to be 
abandoned, and the Inspector of Mines has been so 
notified in writing. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports from Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) Cotton Textile Indus- 
try, 1922; (6) Leather Boot and Shoe Industry, 1922; (c) Macaroni 


and Vermicelli Industry, 1921 and 1922; 
Industry, 1921 and 1922; (e) Clothing Industry 


Wear), 


Ca Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 

recently issued reports on the cotton 
textile industry and the leather boot and shoe 
industry in Canada for the calendar year 
1922, and on the macaroni and vermicelli 
industry and the cocoa and chocolate indus- 
try for the calendar years 1921 and 1922, and 
on the clothing industry (Part 1: men’s wear) 
and the men’s furnishing goods industry for 
the calendar year 1921. Previous reports in 
this series relating to various industries in 
Canada were outlined in the Larour Gazerre 
for April, 1924, and in previous issues. 


The Cotton Textile Industry, 1922 


The report of the cotton textile industry is 
made up in four sections each dealing with a 
separate phase of the industry, as follows: 
(1) cotton yarn and cloth; (2) cotton thread; 
(3) cotton batting and wadding; and (4) cot- 
ton and wool waste. The statistics of produc- 
tion for 1922, for the entire industry, show a 
considerable advance over 1921 in each sec- 
tlon except cotton and wool waste. The in- 
crease in cotton yarn and cloth mills was 
$6,196,132, in cotton thread mills $993,645, in 
cotton batting factories $62,435, whilst in cot- 
ton and wool waste factories there was a de- 
crease of $73,510. The capital investment 
showed an increase in the aggregate for the 
four sections of $10,159,882, when compared 
with 1921. Mills manufacturing cotton cloths, 
yarns, etc., alone contributed $10,152,551 of 
the above total. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the entire cotton textile industry 
rose from 15,823 in 1921 to 19,941 in 1922, an 
increase of 26 per cent, whilst salaries and 
wages rose from $12,142,394 in 1921 to $14- 
635,249 in 1922 or 20.5 per cent. The cost of 
the raw and partly manufactured materials 
used in the cotton textile group of industries 
in 1922 was $37,862,271, as compared with 
$38,454,876 in 1921. 

In the cotton yarns and cloth section the 
number of mills reporting during 1922 was 33, 
16 being in Quebec, 13 in Ontario, 3 in New 
Brunswick and one in Nova Scotia. The 
value of production amounted to $72,174,728, 
of which total Quebec contributed $51,646,981 ; 
Ontario $13,433,225 and the maritime prov- 
inces, $7,094,522. The amount of capital in- 


(d) Cocoa and Chocolate 
(Part 1: Men’s 


1921; (f) Men’s Furnishing Goods Indusiry, 1921. | 


vested was $76,099,980, and of this amount 
67.7 per cent was invested in Quebec, 21.8 
per cent in Ontario and 10.4 per cent in the 
maritime provinces. The total number at 
employment in the industry in 1922 was 19,012 
of whom 10,565 were males and 8,447 females. 
Of these, the salaried employees numbered 
508 (416 males and 92 females) and workers 
on wages were 18,504 (10,149 males and 8,355 
females). Salaries totalled $1,234,857 and 
wages $12,529,766. The hours worked by em- 
ployees per day or shift averaged 9.58, and 
per week 52.88. The number of days in 
operation on full time averaged 286.51 per 
plant, and on part time 9.51, while the num- 
ber of days idle averaged 7.97 per plant. 

In the cotton thread industry there were 7 
plants in operation in 1922, as compared with 
4 in 1921, five of the plants being in Ontario 
and 2 in Quebec. The value of the products 
manufactured was $4,357,341, an increase of 
$993,645 over the figures for 1921. The amount 
of capital invested in the industry in 1922 was 
$3,342,060 as compared with $3,292,363 in 1921. 
The total number employed in 1922 was 741 
persons. Salaried employees numbered 82 (57 
males and 25 females) with total salaries of 
$151,329, while employees on wages numbered 
659 (148 males and 511 females) with total 
wages amounting to $514,747. Compared with 
1921 the increases in the number of employees 
and in remuneration were general. In 1921 
the number of salaried employees was 64 (41 
males and 23 females) with salaries of $139,457, 
and of wage earners 420 (128 males and 292 
females) with total wages of $269,707. The 
hours worked by employees per day or ghift 
at each plant averaged 8.37, and per week 
45.71. The number of days in operation dur- 
ing the year, on full time, averaged 264.28, 
and on part time 20.57, and the number of 
days idle 19.14. 

In the batting and wadding industry there 
were three plants in operation, two of which 
were in Ontario and one in Quebec. The 
value of the products of the industry was 
$515,247 and the amount of capital invested, 
$690,823. As compared with 1921 there was a 
decrease in the capital investment of $3,880 
and an increase in the value of production of 
$62,435. The total number employed during 
the year was 83 (72 males and 11 females), 71 
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being wage earners, as against 80 employees 
in the preceding year, whilst salaries and 
wages advanced from $95,979 in 1921 to 
$98,376 in 1922. 

In the cotton and wool waste industry there 
were six plants in operation as compared with 
8 in the previous year. There was a falling 
off in the capital investment of $38,926 and 
in the value of production of $926,490. The 
amount of capital invested during the year 
was $872,703 and the value of the products 
$1,331,562. The number of employees de- 
creased from 126 in 1921 to 105 (84 males and 
21 females) in 1922, 88 of the employees being 
wage earners. The amount paid in salaries 
and wages during 1922 was $106,174, a decrease 
of $20,840 from the previous year. The amount 
paid to wage-earners in 1922 was $66,385. 
The average hours worked by the employees 
per day or shift was 9.5 and per week 55.5, 
the average days each plant was in opera- 
tion on full time was 303.34, and the average 
days idle at each plant .66. 


The Leather Boot and Shoe Industry, 1922 


In the leather boot and shoe industry there 
were four more plants in operation during 
1922 than in the previous year. Of the 181 
plants operating, 100 were in Quebec, 67 in 
Ontario, 5 in British Columbia, 5 in New 
Brunswick and 4 in Nova Scotia. The amount 
of capital invested in the industry was $29,- 
881,921, a decrease of $1,762,934 from the pre- 
vious year, while the value of the products 
was $45,503,858, or an increase of $838,477 over 
the 1921 value. The number of persons em- 
ployed during 1922 was 13,870 (9,071 males and 
4,799 females). Male employees increased 
over 1921 by 575, while females showed a de- 
crease in number of 194. In 1922 the number 
of salaried employees was 1,736 (1,343 males 
and 393 females) with salaries of $3,607,463, 
and of wage earners 11,968 (7,666 males and 
4,302 females) with salaries of $10,237,400. 
There were also employed 166 outside piece- 
workers (62 male and 104 female) whose 
wages totalled $57,932. Salaries and wages 
and payments to outside piece-workers showed 
an increase of $1,827,767 over the year 1921, 
or 15 per cent. Salaries alone increased by 
$110,376 and wages by $1,818,568, whilst the 
payments made to outside piece-workers de- 
creased by $101,177. The average salary and 
wage payments, irrespective of sex, was $2,077 
and $856 respectively in 1922, while for 1921 
the average salary was $2,124 and the average 
wage $747. The report states that the high 
average for wage earners in 1922 over the pre- 
ceding year is mainly due to the large increase 


in the number of males employed, amounting. 


to 665, as contrasted with the smaller increase 
of 85 in the number of female employees. Of 
the total persons employed in the industry in 
1922 there were 8,562, or nearly 62 per cent, 
employed in Quebec and 4,495, or more than 
32 per cent employed in Ontario. The month 
of December showed the highest employment, 
both for males and females (8216 males and 
4,694 females), whilst the lowest month of 
employment for males was March with 7,231, 
and for females July with 4,079. The average 
working time during the year was 284.61 days, 
52.20 hours per week and 9.2 hours per day. 


Macaroni and Vermicelli Industry, 


1921 and 1922 


During the calendar years 1921 and 1922 
there were eight establishments engaged in 
the macaroni and vermicelli industry. Four 
of these were in Ontario, two in Manitoba and 
two in Quebec. A comparison of figures re- 
lating to production for the two years shows 
an increase from 13,134,019 pounds of macaroni 
in 1921 to 14,417,309 pounds in 1922, but 
there was a marked reduction in the value, 
from $1,449,711 to $1,318,037. The cost of 
material was less during 1922 than in the 
previous year, being $738,501 in 1922, as 
against $820,200 in 1921. The total capital 
invested in the industry in 1921 was $1,105,095 
and in 1922, $1,054,717. There was very little 
variation in the two years in the number of 
persons employed or in the amounts of salaries 
and wages paid. In 1921, there were 31 salaried 
employees. (25 males and 6 females) with 
salaries totalling $39,231, and 119 wage earners 
(64 male and 55 female) with a pay roll of 
$83,188. In 1922 there were 36 salaried workers 
employed (30 male and 6 female) their 
salaries amounting to $51,940, and 140 wage 
earners with wages amounting to $85,549. The 
average hours worked per day or shift, in the 
entire industry, in 1921 was 9.75 and per 
week 56.87, and the average days in oper- 
ation on full time were 291.75; the days 
idle averaged 12.25. In 1922, the average 
hours worked per day were 9.87, and per week, 
57.37; the days in operation on full time 
averaged 274.87, on part time 19, and the 
days idle, 10.12. 


The Cocoa and Chocolate Industry in 
Canada, 1921 and 1922 


The report on the cocoa and chocolate in- 
dustry in Canada for the years 1921 and 1922 
covers the operation of five plants, of which 
one was located in Nova Scotia, and two each 
in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
capital investment in 1922 was $4,245,916 and 
in 1921, $3,817,071. The production value for 
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1922 was $3,982,145 and for 1921, $3,561,833. 
In 1921 there were 86 salaried persons (64 
male and 22 female) employed who received 
as salaries $175,412, while in 1922 the salary 
list rose to 89 (68 male and 21 female) but 
the amount paid was less, being $167,940. 
The number of employees on wages rose frorn 
250 males and 214 females during 1921 to 295 
males and 246 females for 1922, and the 
amounts paid in wages were $420,663 for 1921 
and $465,850 for 1922. The average hours 
worked per day or shift in both years was 9, 
while the average per week was 50.20 in 1921 
and 50.40 in 1922. The number of days in 
operation on full time in 1921 averaged 259.80 
and the days idle, 44.20. In 1922 the number 
of days in operation on full time averaged 
239.80, on part time, 26.40, and idle 37.80. 


The Clothing Industry (Part 1: Men’s 
Wear), 1921 


The report on the men’s wear section of the 
clothing industry in Canada for 1921 deais 
with the industry under two heads, factory 
clothing and custom clothing. There were in 
operation during the year 1,501 custom cloth- 
ing establishments and 162 factory cloth- 
ing establishments. Of the former divi- 
sion 662 were in Ontario, 384 in Quebec, 110 
in Manitoba, 107 in British Columbia and the 
Yukon, 82 in Nova Scotia, 59 in Alberta, 47 
in Saskatchewan, 41 in New Brunswick, and 
9 in Prince Edward Island. Of the factory 
clothing establishments, 93 were in Quebec, 62 
in Ontario, 3 in Manitoba, 2 in New Bruns- 
wick, one in Nova Scotia and one in British 
Columbia and Yukon. The total value of pro- 
duction for the industry amounted to $59, 
287,678, made up of factory clothing valued 
at $43,766,569 and custom clothing valued at 
$15,521,109. The capital invested in 1921 was 
$37,441,945, of which factory-made clothing 
represented $80,244,384 and custom made 
clothing $7,197,561. The number of persons 
employed in the entire industry was 16,057, 
of whom 10,755 were employed in factories and 
5,302 in custom or merchant tailor shops. Ia 
the clothing factories, 1,658 were employed on 
salaries (1,290 males and 368 females), whilst 
those on wages numbered 8,464 (4,044 males 
and 4,420 females). The total number of out- 
side piece-workers was 633 (383 males and 250 
females). The total amount paid for ser- 
vices and labour during the year to factory 


workers was $12,456,980 of which salaried 
employees received $3,286,267, employees on 
wages, $8,765,158 and outside piece-workers, 
$405,555. The average salary paid to all em- 
ployees in 1921 was $1,982, the average wage 
paid was $1,035 and the average payment to 
piece-workers was $642. The total number 
employed in merchant and custom tailor shops 
was 5,302 and the average earnings for the 
year were approximately $900. The average 
days in operation in custom shops was 282.6 
and in factory establishments, 229.4. The 
average hours worked per day in the factories 
was 7.8 and per week, 42.1. 


Men’s Furnishing Goode Industry, 1921 


The report. on the men’s furnishing goods 
contains three separate sections, namely—fur- 
nishing goods, suspenders, and neckwear. Un- 
der the heading “furnishing goods” there 
were 82 establishments operating, 34 in On- 
tario, 33 in Quebec, 8 in Manitoba, 5 in 
British Columbia and one each in Alberta and 
Nova Scotia. There were 12 suspender estab- 
lishments (7 in Ontario, 4 in Quebec, and one 
in New Brunswick), and 11 neckwear estab- 
lishments (9 in Ontario and 2 in Quebec). The 
men’s furnishing goods showed a production 
valued at $17,946,293, the production of sus- 
penders amounted to $935,006, and neckwear 
to $1,993,247, making a total of $20,874,546 for 
the entire industry., The capital investment 
aggregated $14,124,124. Salaried employees in 
the entire industry numbered 487 males and 
221 females, with a total payroll for the year 
amounting to $1,889,669. Wage-earning em- 
ployees numbered 807 males and 3,974 females 
with a total payroll of $2,699,525. Piece- 
workers employed outside the establishments 
numbered 3 males and 337 females with a 
payroll of $65,125. In Ontario the number 
employed was 544 males and 1,482 females; 
in Quebec, 488 males and 1,916 females; and 
in the other provinces, 265 males and 1,134 
females. In the furnishing goods establish- 
ments the days in operation during the year 
averaged 246.71, the hours per day 7.95 and 
the hours per week .44. In the establishments 
making suspenders, the days in operation dur- 
ing the year averaged 243.50, the hours per 
day 8.50, and the hours per week 46.35. In 
the establishments making neckwear the days 
in operation during the year averaged 252.63, 
the hours per day 7.27, and the hours per 
week 40.63. . 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 
1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


E MPLOYMENT as indicated in reports 

from employers to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics showed a slightly downward trend, 
largely on account of heavy seasonal contrac- 
tions in logging. Reductions in personnel on 
a considerably larger scale had been reported 
at the beginning of April, 1923, and 1922, when 
the situation was not so fevourable as at the 
present time. The curve in the accompanying 
chart shows the comparatively slight decline 
recorded at the beginning of April, as well as 
the more steeply downward trend that it had 
shown at the beginning of April, 1923 and 
1922. 


Reports were received from 5,883 firms with 
a combined working force of 737,505 persons 
as compared with 749,048 at the beginning of 
March. Manufacturing as a whole showed 
further improvement; communication, ship- 
ping, stevedoring, highway and building con- 
struction and maintenance, and services em- 
ployed a larger number of workers than in 
the preceding month. Logging camps showed 
very considerable curtailment of operations, 
owing to the completion of the season’s cut. 
Street, electric and steam railways afforded 
less employment, and railway construction was 
slacker. 

Firms in the maritime provinces and British 
Columbia increased their payrolls, but in the 
remaining provinces contraction was indi- 
cated. An aggregate working force of 63,536 
persons was registered by the 510 firms making 
returns in the maritime provinces; this was 
2.7 per cent more than on March 1. Re- 
covery in coal mining, together with increased 
activity in shipping and stevedoring, rolling 
mills and railway construction, accounted for 
a large share of the increase. In Quebec state- 
ments were tabulated from 1,295 employers, 
whose staffs aggregated 202,174 persons, as 
compared with 206,210 in the last report. Con- 
tractions in logging and railway construction 
caused most of this decline of 2 per cent, 
although there was also a decrease in employ- 
ment in tobacco, paper and electrical appar- 
atus factories and in railway operation. On 
the other hand, railway car shops and other 
iron and steel works, sawmills, and textile 
factories were busier. The number of persons 
employed in. shipping and stevedoring and 
construction also increased. The firms making 
returns 
ployed 312,007 persons on April 1, or 2.4 per 
cent less than in the preceding month. There 
were very heavy ‘contractions in logging 
camps; steam railway transportation and con- 


in Ontario—2,718 in number—em-. 


struction, pulp, paper, confectionery, non-fer- 
rous metal product and textile plants also 
were slacker. Improvement, however, was in- 
dicated in iron, steel, automobile, sawmilling, 
clay, glass, stone, rubber and mineral products 
works and in building and highway construc- 
tion, laundries and shipping. In the prairie 
provinces curtailment was indicated in logging 
and coal mining, in iron, steel and on street 
railways. Railway construction, on the other 
hand, absorbed more men than in the last re- 
port. According to returns from 768 firms, 
they employed 92,935 persons as compared 
with 95,815 in the last report; the difference 
was a 3 per cent decline. A large number 
of industries shared in the upward movement 
in British Columbia, where 1,509 persons were 
added to the payrolls of the 592 reporting 
concerns. They employed 66,853 workers on 
April 1 or 2.3 per cent more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The greatest improvement was 
indicated in sawmills, construction and trans- 
portation. Paper mills afforded less employ- 
ment and coal mines were also slacker. The 
following table gives the index numbers of 
employment in these provinces:— 





























| Rela- | Apr. | Mar. } Apr. | Apr. Apr. 
District tive i 1 1 i 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1991 
Maritime provin- 

ces. 8-6] 84-6] 82-4) 90-5) 80-6] 987-2 
QUeP eC mead lh 27-4) 91-5} 93-5] 85-5] 77-5! 80-4 
Ontario Seay as aes 42-3} 87-6) 89-8} 88-4] 81-1] 83.5 
Prairie provinces.. 12-6) 87-0} 89-6] 83-5] 82-1] 88.7 
British Columbia 9-1} 99-6) 97-1] 92-8} 85-9! 88-1 
Canadas)... 100 89-3] 90-7] 87-6} 80-6] 84-1 








Of the six cities for which special tabulations 
are made, only one, Winnipeg, showed reduc- 
tions in employment, while a moderately up- 
ward tendency was reported in the remaining 
five. A combined working force of 103,045 
persons was recorded by the 725 firms in Mont- 
real making returns, who had employed 100,102 
on March 1. Railway car and other iron and 
steel shops, textile, printing and biscuit fac- 
tories, shipping and building construction regis- 
tered the greater part of this increase of 2.9 
per cent. In Toronto statements were com- 
piled from 816 employers with a staff of 93,- 
276 persons or .4 per cent more than on 
March 1. There was general but slight im- 
provement in a number of industries, notably 
retail trade and laundering, but printing and 
non-ferrous metal product works were slacker. 
According to reports from 127 firms, employ- 
ment in Ottawa increased by 1.5 per cent; 
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they employed 9,648 persons as compared with 
9,510 in the preceding month. Small additions 
to staffs were recorded in a number of in- 
dustries in that city. The working forces of 
the 203 firms making returns in Hamilton 
aggregated 25,952 persons, or 586 more than on 
March 1. The greater part of this increase of 
2.3 per cent occurred in textile works. In 
Winnipeg there were declines in employment 
on street railways, in woodyards and retail 
trade. Statements were tabulated from 292 
employers, having 23,394 persons on their pay- 
roll as compared with 23,788 in the preceding 
month. This was a decrease of 1.7 per cent. 
Sawmills, shipping, stevedoring, building and 
highway construction registered considerable 
improvement in Vancouver, where 1,213 per- 
sons were added to the payrolls of the 226 
firms making returns. As they employed 21,- 
738 persons on April 1 as against 20,525 at the 
beginning of March, there was increase of 5.9 
per cent. Index numbers of employment by 
cities are given in the following table:— 





Rela- | Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Mar 
City tive il 1 1 

Weight} 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
On Grea Nt te wee eine. 14-0] 90-1] 87-7) 83-3] 76-0 
POROTLO RA uae ween 12-6} 84-8} 84-5] 86-7| 82-7 
COM eR aie Ne mL a Nua to 1-3} 90-9} 89-3} 90-6]...... 
Pau bOM sence ecuetene te 3-5) 85:2) 83-0] 88-41...... 
Winnipeg an arin see 3-2) 82-3) 83-8] 85-7! 83-6 
Vancouver. lun ue anaes 2-9} 99-8) 94-2) 86-9} 87-8 


The Manufacturing Industries 


Further though moderate improvement was 
indicated in the manufacturing industries as 
a whole at the beginning of April, when 2,713 
persons were added to the payrolls of the 
3,851 employers reporting. Their staffs in- 
creased from 426,340 persons on March 1 to 
429,053 for the month under review. Saw- 
mills, carriage factories, rubber, cotton, thread, 
brick, rolling, automobile, railway car, boiler, 
and heating appliance works, foundries and 
machine shops recorded increased activity. On 
the other hand, biscuit, flour, pulp, paper, 
tobacco, woolen and carpet factories afforded 
less employment than in the preceding month. 
Considerable curtailment had been indicated 
during the corresponding period of last year, 
largely on account of shutdowns over the 
Easter season, and the index number then was 
slightly lower than at the present time. 


ANiMAL  Propucts—EpisLte—Dairies  re- 
oorted larger payrolls than in March, but 
meat slaughtering and packing establishments 
were slacker. The net result was an increase 
in employment in the edible animal products 
division of 19 persons. Returns were compiled 
from 140 employers, with an aggregate work- 
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ing force of 12,437 persons. A considerable 
decline had been recorded at the beginning of 
April, 1923, when the index number stood 
several points lower. 


LeatHer Propucts.—Practically no change 
in the situation was indicated in the leather 
industry as a whole; tanneries, boot and shoe 
factories were scarcely as fully employed as in 
the preceding month, while the production of 
miscellaneous leather goods showed improve- 
ment. A total working force of 17,672 persons 
was shown by the 203 manufacturers making 
returns in this group, who had 17,678 em- 
ployees on March 1. Minor declines were re- 
corded in all provinces. Contractions on a 
very much larger scale were registered at the 
same period of last year, but employment then 
was in slightly greater volume than at the 
present time, 


LUMBER AND Propucts.—Further .improve- 
ment was shown in this group, all divisions of 
the industry sharing in the upward move- 
ment. The largest gains were indicated in 
lurnber mills and in wooden vehicle plants. 
Firms in Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia reported additions to staffs, while in the 
n.uritime and prairie provinces losses were 
registered. According to returns from 695 
firms, they had 42,102 persons in their employ 
on April 1; this was 2.3 per cent more than 
at the beginning of March. Although ‘the 
increase during the period under review was 
somewhat larger than that indicated early in 
April, 1928, employment in the lumber indus- 
tries then was more plentiful, the index num- 
ber standing between 4 and 5 points higher. 


Musica, INSTRUMENTS.—The production of 
musical instruments in Ontario provided work 
for a slightly larger number of persons than 
at the beginning of March. Thirty-nine manu- 
facturers employed 2,707 persons, or 73 more 
than in the last report. A large reduction in 
personnel had been indicated at the same 
p.:od of last year, when the index number 
was a good deal higher. 


PLtant Propucts—EpisteE—Flour and other 
cereal mills and biscuit factories recorded de- 
creased employment; canneries were rather 
busier in anticipation of the season’s work, 
but the increases were not large enough to 
offset the reductions mentioned above. Em- 
plceyment declined in the maritime provinces, 
Ontario and the prairie provinces, while in 
Quebec and British Columbia improvement 
was noted. Statements were compiled from 
317 employers with a total payroll of 24,615 
persons as compared with 24,884 on March 1. 
Curtailment of operations on a large scale had - 
been indicated on April 1, 1923, and the situa~ 
tion was less favourable. 
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Futr AND Paper—The volume of employ- 
ment afforded in pulp and paper mills declined 
considerably and printing and publishing shops 
also were slacker. The production of miscel- 
laneous paper goods, however, increased 
slightly. This downward movement repeats 
that indicated at the same pcriod of last year; 
the index number then was siightly lower than 
at the present time. According to 464 firms 
in the pulp and paper products group,. they 
employed 50,956 persons as compared with 
51,550 on March 1. Most of this decline of 
1.2 per cent was reported in Ontario and 
British Columbia. 


Russek Propucts.—Further expansion was 
noted in employment in rubber, mainly in 
Ontario. A combined working force of 10,- 
749 persons was indicated by the 32 reporting 
firms, who had employed 10,586 workers on 
Match 1. This increase of 1.5 per cent was 
slightly larger than that registered on April 
1, 1923, but the level of employment then 
was higher than at the present time. 


TEXTILE Propucts.—Comparatively small ad- 
ditions to staffs were recorded by the 578 
manufacturers of textile products making re- 
turns for April 1. They enlarged their work- 
ing forces from 69,134 in the last report to 
69,319 for the period under review. Cotton 
mills were decidedly busier and improvement 
was also reported by thread manufacturers. 
On the other hand, woollen and carpet works 
were slacker. Large declines had been re- 
corded during the corresponding period of last 
year, but the index number then was several 
po:nts higher than on April 1 of this year. 


Tosacco, DistILLED AND Marit Liquors—To- 
bacco factories in Quebec reported consider- 
able curtailment of operations, but breweries 
in the same province were busier. Reports 
were compiled from 95 firms, employing 10,- 
427 persons, as compared with 10,859 in the 
preceding month. The situation was better 
than at the corresponding period of last year, 
when declines had also been recorded. 


Cray, GuAass AND Stone Propuctrs.—Brick 
factories and stone works were more fully 
employed than at the beginning of March, 
while glass factories reported a minor decline; 
618 persons were added to the staffs of the 
115 employers making returns, whose payrolls 
comprised 8,642 persons. A large share of this 
expansion of 7.7 per cent occurred in Ontario 
and Quebec. Increases in staff on a much 
smaller scale had been reported on April 1, 
1923, and the index number then was lower. 


IRoN AND Stee. Propuctrs.—Further improve- 
ment was shown in this industry on April 1, in 


contrast with the heavy declines that had been 
recorded on the same date of last year which 
however, partly represented shutdowns over 
Haster. Employment then had been on a 
lower level. Rolling and forging mills, boiler, 
railway car, automobile, heating appliance and 
machine shops and foundries reported im- 
provement, that in the land vehicle division 
being quite pronounced. Steel shipyards, on 
the other hand, reported some curtailment. 
Statements were tabulated from 651 manufac- 
turers in the iron and steel division, employ- 
ing 126,696 workers, which was 2,054 or 1.6 
per cent more than on March 1. 


OrnerR Manvuracturina Inpusrrins.—Very 
little change in the situation was shown on 
the whole in the fur, wood distillate, chemical, 
electric current, electrical apparatus, non-fer- 
rous metal and mineral product divisions. 


Logging 


Heavy seasonal losses weve recorded in log- 
ging at the beginning of April, when 14,099 
persons or 40 per cent of the payroll were re- 
leased by the 225 employers making returns. 
Their staffs declined from 34,947 on March 1 
to 20,848 for the month under review. This 
contraction exceeded that indicated during the 
corresponding period of last year, when the 
index number stood about 3 points higher. 
The declines were widely distributed over the 
cquntry; those in Ontario were the most ex- 
tensive, while in British Columbia they were 
least pronounced. 

Mining 

Coat Mrinina.—Marked fluctuations in em- 
ployment in the different coal fields produced 
a net decline of 107 persons or .4 per cent. 
Decided improvement was registered in Nova 
Scotia, but in Alberta substantial curtailment 
was reported, and in British Columbia there 
was a slightly downward trend. According to 
the data received 27,739 persons were engaged 
in 92 coal mines on April 1, as compared with 
27,846 in the preceding month. Very much 
larger reductions in personne] had been noted 
at the beginning of April, 1923, but the index 
number then was several points higher than 
at the present time. 


Mintnea or Meraruic Ores AND oF Non- 
Meratytic Mrnerats (OTHER THAN COAL) .— 
On the whole, little change in employment 
was indicated in these divisions. Metallic ore 
mining in Ontario employed a smaller number 
of workers than on March 1, but offsetting 
increases were recorded in British Columbia. 
The changes in non-metallic mineral mining 
were very small. 
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Communication 

Employment on telephones and telegraphs 
showed slight improvement at the beginning 
of April. Minor additions to staffs had also 
been recorded during the same period of 1923, 
but employment then was in smaller volume. 
A combined working force of 21,775 persons 
was reported by the 166 concerns making re- 
turns for April 1, 1924, who had employed 
21,593 persons on March 1. 


Transportation 


STREET AND Exectric Ramways.—Slight de- 
ereases in employment were indicated in this 
industry generally, those in the prairie prov- 
inces being the largest. Returns were received 
from 104 employers, whose staffs declined from 
18,688 persons on March 1 to 18,323 at the 
beginning of April. This reduction of 2 per 
cent was slightly larger than that recorded 
on April 1, 1923. 


Stream Ramways.—The working force of the 
104 concerns and divisional superintendents 
making returns in this division was 74,983 
as compared with 75,815 in the previous month. 
All provinces except British Columbia shared 
in the decline of 1.1 per cent. Slight im- 
provement had been recorded at the beginning 
of April of last year, but the index number 
then stood rather lower than at the present 
time. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING—Improvement in 
this industry was recorded; the largest in- 
creases occurred in the maritime provinces and 
Quebec. Additions to staffs on a much smaller 
scale had been indicated at the same period 
of last year, but the level of employment 
then was considerably lower than on April 
1, 1924. Forty-nine employers in the ship- 
ping group reported a combined payroll of 
11,574 persons as compared with 9,673 in the 
preceding month. The difference was an in- 
erease of 19.7 per cent. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Bumping CoNSstTRUCTION—The commence- 
ment of seasonal activity in building resulted 
in an increase in employment of 5.5 per cent, 
which was somewhat larger than that recorded 
early in April, 1923. The situation then had 
been less favourable. The improvement 
during the present month was fairly generally 
distributed over the country. The largest 
increases occurred in British Columbia, Onta- 
rio and Quebec. Statements were compiled 
from 304 building contractors, with an aggre- 
gate working force of 16,453, whereas in the 
preceding month their staffs had numbered 
15,588 persons. 


Hicuway Construction.—The resumption 
of spring operations on roads and highways 
caused the 64 contractors making returns in 
this group to increase their payrolls by 15.9 






























& 
Industry a2's 1923 | 1922 
ase 
Manufacturing........... 58-2 85-6) 78-0 
Anima] products—edible}| 1-7 76-3) 78-1 
Fur and products........ 0-1 82-1] 86-7 
Leather and products.... 2-4 89-5] 81-5 
Lumber and products.... 5-7 88-3] 76-2 
Rough and _ dressed 

lumber? 3. Sanne 3:3 92-4| 77-0 

Lumber products...... 2-4 93.1] 75-3 
Musical instruments..... 0-4 70-7| 64-5 
Plant products—edible. . 3°3 85-51 85-3 
Pulp and paper products. 6-9 97-4] 90-1 

Pulp and paper........ 3°3 99-2| 87-4 

Paper products........ 0-8 89.5] 85-6 

Printing and publishing] 2-8 97-8] 94-9 
Rubber products........ 1-5 83.9] 72-6 
Textile products......... 9-4 91-11 90-3 

Thread, yarnandcloth| 3-3 102-3] 99-5. 

Hosiery and knit goods 1-8 92-4] 89-0 

Garments and personal 

furnishings .cueeee 3-1 99-4] 83-4 

Othetade: ©. coe ees 1-2 94-5} 90-8 
Tobacco, distilled and 

malt liquors........... 1-4 87-5] 87-3 
Wood distillates and ex- 

CACUSiy) Rat seer ntl 0-1 93-1) 71-6 
Chemical and allied pro- 

GUCtS yy meee ee 0-9 88.7| 84-9 
Clay, glass and stone pro 

ducte see sig ate. 1-2 84.5] 81-3 
Electric current... 20.04. 1:5 109-9} 110-8 
Electrical apparatus..... 1-2 191-9] 75-2 
Iron and steel products..}| 17-2 77.9) 64-9 

Crude, rolled and for- 

ged products......... 2-0 75-8] 49-6 
Machinery (other than 

vehicles) ice seisearre ss 1-2 70-7) 60-8 
Agricultural implements.| 0-9 64-6| 54-2 
Land vehicles. 2. ..5....0 5. 8-3 85-9] 79-8 
Steel shipbuilding and 

Tepaiving ese casas 0-5 99.0] 21-9 
Heating appliances...... 0-7 93-9] 81-1 
Tron and steel fabrica- 

tion, n.e.s. 0-8 86-4] 67-0 

Foundry and machine 

shop products........ 0-7 87-1] 65-8 
Others Spies eee ss 2-1 78-1] 63-4 
Non-ferrous metal  pro- 

GUCTSE ep eres kten hes 1-6 84-1] 64-8 
Mineral products......... 1-2 92-9] 87-3 
Miscellaneous............ 0-5 91-0] 87-8 

Logeing:. 8.0: ee oes = 2-8 By.8| 27.9 
Mining see ise 6-3 97.6} 88-9 
Coals gee Cees 3°8 94.8] 92-6 
Metallic ores.....--.....- 1-8 119-8] 89-3 
Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal)...... 0-7 88-0] 68-4 
Communication.......... 3:0 98-9} 98-2 
Telegraphs! tind. ee: 0-6 96-0} 90:9 
Telephones... 0.5 5.)... 6. - 2-4 98-5] 100-1 
Transportation........... 14.2 198.2] 96-8 
Street railways and car- 

tavenccnish: 6 aaetees cee 2-5 108-0] 109-4 
Steam railways....... 34 LORS 04-7| 90-8 
Shipping and stevedoring| 1-5 142-0] 138-5 

Construction and main- 

TONANCE Mae eas see: 6-4 85-2} 81-4 
Building wees ee 2-2 67-8] 60-2 
Hishway andes 0-5 652-9} 436-4 
Railwayi.coe eee 3-7 90-6] 82-3 

Services.0) 210). ceeecese 1-7 94.9| 94-6 
Hotel and restaurant. . 0-8 91-7] 93-9 
Professional aa. seen 0-2 98-7] 90-5 
Personal (chiefly laun- 

dries); . 219. case ore 0:7 98-0} 96-3 

Trades). .cc.ccy ye ree 7-4 90-2) 88-6 
Retake tic fo eee 4.7 88-5] 86-7 
Wholesales... cee 2-7 93-3] 91-9 

Allindustries............. 100-0 87-6} 80-6 
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per cent to 3,841 workers. The greatest im- 
provement occurred in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Additions to staff on a smaller 
scale had also been recorded during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Raitway CoNnstrrRucrion 4ND MAINTENANCE. 
—In spite of increased activity in railway 
construction and maintenance in the maritime 
and prairie provinces and in British Columbia, 
exaployment in this division on the whole de- 
clined by 8 per cent. A iarge share of the 
reduction occurred in Quebec, although con- 
tractions were also noted in Ontario. The 
working force of the 28 firms and divisional 
superintendents reporting aggregated 26,757 
persons aS compared with 29,191 on March 1. 
Employment was in somewhat greater volume 
at the beginning of April, 1923, when the in- 
dicated shrinkage had affected a smaller num- 
ber of persons. 


Services 


Employment in the service group increased 
moderately, largely on account of additions 
to staffs in the personal service group, which 
consists chiefly of laundries. The number of 
persons employed by the 177 reporting firms 


on April 1 was 12,837, or 1.7 per cent more 
than in the last returns. Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported most of the improvement. Employ- 
ment in this group was in greater volume than 
during the corresponding period of last year. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale establishments on the 
whole were slightly less fully employed than 
on March 1; they reduced their staffs by less 
than 2 per cent from 55,010 persons to 54,922 
during the period being surveyed. The largest 
decreases in employment in retail trade oc- 
curred in the prairie provinces, while in the 
wholesale division Ontario showed the most 
pronounced declines. Improvement had been 
recorded during the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The table on page 410 gives the index 
numbers of employment by industries as at 
April 1 and March 1, 1924 and April 1, 1923 
and 1922. The first column, as usual, shows 
the proportion of employees in each industrial 
group in relation to the total number of work- 
ers reported in all groups for the month under 
review (number of workers employed in 
January, 1920 by the reporting firms equals 
100). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1924, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 


MAKING 


eae present article on unemployment 

among members of trade unions deals 
with the situation reported during the quarter 
ending March 31, 1924. At the end of January 
the percentage of idleness stood at 7.5 or .3 
per cent lower than in December. During the 
following month a slight decrease in employ- 
ment was registered, but in March some im- 
provement was shown, 6.7 per cent of the 
members being out of work at the end of 
that month. In the first month of the corre- 
. sponding quarter of last year unemployment 
was in practically the same ratio as for Janu- 
ary of this year, but improvement was regis- 
tered during February and a slight decrease 
occurred in March when the percentage of idle- 
ness stood at 6.8. (Unemployment as used 
here has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes.) Persons engaged in 
work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 





EMPLOYMENT ‘SERVICE OF CANADA 


RETURNS 


returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve of 


-unemployment as reported by trade unions 


by quarters for 1916-17-18-19 and by months 
for 1920-21-22-23 and to March of this year. 
During the first two months of the quarter 
under review the curve followed in an up- 
ward course as in the preceding quarter, but 
in March the trend was downward. The curve 
in January followed a course similar to that 
of January of last year, but in February and 
in March the trend was in an opposite direc- 
tion from that indicated in each of these 
months during the previous year, the position 
being approximately the same at the end of 
March for both years. 

In January, New Brunswick, Quebec, Al- 
berta and British Columbia all registered more 
employment than in December of last year, 
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but the improvement in these provinces was 
more than offset by the declines reported in 
the remaining provinces. Employment for 
workers in the manufacturing industries, espec- 
ially in the garment trades, was on a higher 
level but building and transportation workers 
were slacker. 

During February, less employment than in 
January was reported by unions in Ontario, 


Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, but 
in the other provinces the situation was more 
favourable. Building tradesmen reported more 
idleness, and workers in the manufacturing 
division were also less fully engaged. Trans- 
portation workers, however, showed some im- 
provement. 

During March, a greater volume of employ- 
ment than in February was shown in Ontario, 
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Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, but 
in the other provinces there were slight re- 
ductions. Workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, and in the building trades were better 
employed but less work was afforded trans- 
portation workers. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 





nd 
Zz I 
Month as E z 8 
val C seb) AQ 
pen We ven Whee 
e2/0/3/-2/¢8|/8|#2 (43/3 
ee rep re [ied Oe Os 
pa ie) ee) ee de oe OL 
Z AiClolala |< ia O 
Jan. 102 Ee ra cat 5-9} 8-1/18-3]14-2} 8-8/10-1] 9-7/21-6/413-1 
Bete aan? 1 ya 14-4] 7-3)10-7/14-8) 9-9]12-1]10-3/42-1)16-1 
March 1921,..... 17-9/11-7/16-9]13-0)10-5)12-1| 9-8/34-6)16-5 
April L921 ssuee 21-6/12-4/20-7/11-9}10-1)12-8/12-7/25-7|16-3 
May 1921...... 12-9) 6-2}26-5) 9-1]10-4| 9-4/12-0)21-7/15-5 
June) LOZ UIs 14-3/11-7/20-7) 6-7| 8-0) 6-8) 9-4)24-4/13-2 
July VIALE Aree 12-2/10-9} 8-7] 7-8] 6-6) 4-9] 6-3/16-7| 9-1 
AUG LOD ELLs 7-4) 8-3)11-5} 8-0} 3-5) 3-1) 4-8/12-7| 8-72 
sept.) 1921... 8-7} 7:0/18-8) 6-2] 3-9) 2-5) 3-0)12-5] 8-5 
et) MNLOZU SO oi 2-8] 5-6)10-7| 5-7) 4-2) 3-3) 4-0/14-8] 7-4 
NOVA) WIO2T CUM) 4 6-9} 5-7/20-8] 6-1) 8-5} 5-5} 5-9}18-0/11-1 
Dec MPA ee 5-9} 6-9/26-8] 9-7)15-5)10-4] 6-8/24-7/45-1 
Jan. LO 27h. Net 18-4} 8-6]14-7/11-1]19-8/13-3] 9-5}/22-7/13-9 
Heb. aay1922: 00) 2 11-0} 7-4] 7-5/10-1/17-0} 9-9] 8-5}20-1/10-6 
March 1922...... 9-5) 7-1) 7-7) 8-3}14-1/11-0)10-1)17-7| 9-6 
Aprilia 1922): 20-0} 3-5/10-6) 5-9/14-9] 8-7/12-3)19-5|10-4 
AY ayo aciveue ss 12-1] 3-1]11-4| 3-9] 7-1) 6-4] 5-9/10-9] 8-7 
June, 4) 1922. 0)... 7-2) 3-5) 5-4) 3-9] 6-7) 5-0) 7-1) 7-1] 5-3 
July Cede hs 2-0} 3-3} 5-5] 2-8) 5-5) 3-1} 5-0) 5-9] 4-1 
ANZ EV aOEa aes | 2-4) 2-8) 5-4) 2-5] 1-6] 2-8} 3-6] 6-1] 3-6 
mept.) p)1022 4), 1-5) 2-1) 5-1] 1-9] +7] -5] 1-4} 4-8} 2-8 
Oct: H19220008. . 1-3) 2-4) 5-9} 1-9] 5-2} 1-4) 2-5}10-6} 3-9 
NOV l0ge. ih. 3-0) 3-4/11-9) 2-2) 5-7) 2-5} 2-9]11-4] 6-2 
Tie6. 171822 Mah 3-2] 6-1] 7-8) 4-7] 7-8) 4-1] 5-1/13-3] 6-4 
Jan.) (P1923 Lt. 3:4) 5-0) 6-0} 6-7/12-8) 5-7) 8-5/16-6] 7-8 
Petes SENOS Ae’. 5-7} 1-7] 6-4] 7-0) 9-5) 5-2} 4-8] 6-4] 6-4 
Marchi.1923..... 3-0} 1-4] 7-3] 5-5) 8-5) 5-0! 7-6]14-0) 6-8 
Aprily (i923... 2-2) +5) 4-9) 2-8) 8-3) 3-7/11-9] 5-4] 4-6 
Mary, 01923408, a 1-3] 1-0} 9:1) 1-5) 5-4} 2-0) 7-6] 2-4) 4-5 
June, 11923... 5.4 2-2) 1-0} 5-7) 1-6] 5-6] 1-3] 4:5] 4-0] 3-4 
duly! WhOZ8 Nv: 2-5} 1-0} 4-4] 1-7) 3-1] 1-3) 5-8] 2-3) 2-9 
A923. Cia, -5] 4) 2-2) 2-2) 3-4] 1-0} 3-6} 220] 2-2 
Sept. W192. | 1-5} 1-7} 2-3} 2-1] +8) 1-1) 1-9} 2-4] 2-0 
Oct LO 2S HRR ass 4-3} 3-2] 9-5} 2-8) 2-2) 1-8) 3-1] 3-1] 4-8 | 
Nov. elgzanine. 2-4) 3-9/12-0) 4-2) 3-2) 3-2] 6-5] 3-7] 6-2 
Dec NS oe 7-3) 3-6] 9-7]. 6-4] 6-5) 4-2] 6-0] 7-1] 7-2 
Jan. 19 24) eae 9-5) 3-0} 9-0} 7-5) 7-3] 5-3) 5-3) 6-4] 7-5 
Feboy (1924.0 4 3-1} 2-7} 7-9] 9-1} 8-0) 4-8] 7-6] 8-1] 7-8 
March 1924...... 3-61 3-61 8-71 7-0] 7-4) 6:51 5-3] 3-2] 6-2 
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Table I on this page summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces and Table 3 on page 418 
shows the percentages of unemployment re- 
ported in the different groups of industries. 


Fishermen were much busier in January 
than in the corresponding month of last year, 
Miners reported a somewhat larger percentage 
of inactivity and employment for workers in 
the manufacturing industries declined slightly. 
Building tradesmen were slacker but the situ- 
ation for transportation workers was slightly 
more favourable owing to greater activity in 
the shipping division. 

In February, employment for workers in the 
manufacturing industries was in somewhat 
lesser volume than in the same month of last 
year, papermakers and garment workers re- 
porting a large share of the unemployment. 
In the building and construction group declines 
were registered. Transportation workers were 
slightly better employed, but fishermen and 
retail clerks were not so busy. 

During March, unions in the manufacturing 
division reported more employment than in 
the corresponding month of last year, due 
partly to increased work for garment and 
glass workers. Papermakers, textile and iron 
and steel workers however, were not so well 
employed. Building tradesmen reported con- 
siderably less activity and _ transportation 


_workers were not quite so fully engaged. A 


better situation was shown by coal miners. 


The accompanying tabulations (Table 2 
show in detail the returns for the month end- 
ing March 31, 1924. Reports were received 
from 1,459 labour organizations with an aggre- 
gate membership of 150,129 persons, of whom 
10,051 or a percentage of 6.7 were unemployed. 
The table also gives the general percentages 
of unemployment in the various trades and in- 
dustries for all Canada for the months of 
January and February, 1924. 
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TABLE II.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH 31, 1924, 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Number | Unem- | Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- Number 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed reporting ployed | reporting ployed reporting Unemployed 
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TABLE II—UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH 31, 1924, 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS—Concluded 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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TABLE III—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MARCH, 1924 


DECLINE was reported during the 

month of March, 1924, in the business 
transacted by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada as compared with the pre- 
ceding period and with the corresponding 
period of last year. The contrast from ac- 
tivities during the previous month is very 
marked but is explained by the fact that a 
large volume of work of a seasonal and 
casual nature was offered during February, 
approximately twice as many placements 
being effected in casual work as in perman- 
ent employment. The figures as during March 
indicate a return to the normal seasonal de- 
mand. It will be noted also in comparing 
the returns with those of March, 1923, that 
only a slight decline is recorded during March 
of this year. The accompanying chart, which 
presents the returns from the offices on the 
basis of daily averages over half-month 
periods, shows a decided fall in the curves of 
applications, vacancies and placements, dur- 
ing the first half of the month, followed by a 
pronounced upward curve at the end of the 
month. The curves reached approximately 
the same level at the end of March, 1924, as 
at the same time last year, while it may be 
noted that applications were in excess of a 
year ago. A summary of the reports from 
the offices shows that the average number of 
vacancies reported during the first half of 
March was 906 daily as compared with 1,623 
during the previous period, and with 1,311 
during the same period a year ago. Vacancies 
reported by employers during the latter half 
of the month averaged 1,102 daily in com- 
parison with 1,138 daily during the same 
period in March, 1928. Applications for work 
averaged 1,273 and 1,411 daily during the first 
and second half of March, 1924, as compared 
with 1,572 and 1,387 daily during the same 
period last year. Applications during the 
latter half of February, 1924, averaged 1,930 
daily. The average number of placements 
effected daily by the offices during the first 
half of March was 820 in contrast with 1,521 
during the preceding period and with 1,158 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 
Placements made during the latter half of 
the month averaged 912 daily as compared 
with 969 daily during the same period of 
1923. During the first and second half of the 
month under review, placements in regular 
employment averaged 519 and 587 daily re- 
spectively, while those in casual work num- 
bered 301 and 325 daily. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
TOE Tie Bia ee ANE oy, 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
1 PAN aN aN Oe, EI A ee 280,518 75,238 355,756 
OD Deere biel ant, Weis ialacies 297,827 95,695 393, 522 
OZ Seamer hoa isn te cee 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
1924 (3 months)....... 42,874 48,464 91,338 


During March, 1924, references to employ- 
ment made by the offices totalled 24,194, 
while placements effected numbered 22,523. 
Of the placements in regular employment, 
those of men numbered 11,394 and of women 
2.994, a total of 14,388. Placements in casual 
work during the period were 8,135. The num- 
ber of applications for work was 34,897, of 
which 25,877 were of men and 9,020 of women. 
The Service received a total of 26,104 vacan- 
cies from employers, of which 18,200 were for 
men and 7,904 for women workers. 

Placements in regular employment by pro- 
vinces were as follows: Nova Scotia, 272 men, 
59 women; New Brunswick, 165 men, 73 
women; Quebec, 453 men, 463 women; On- 
tario, 4,319 men, 1,008 women; Manitoba 
1,464 men, 436 women; Saskatchewan, 1,561 
men, 353 women; Alberta, 1,601 men, 363 
women; British Columbia, 1,559 men, 244 
women. 

MarITIME PROVINCES 

The employment situation in these pro- 
vinees showed a slight betterment during 
March, due in part to improved weather con- 
ditions. A few municipal public works, re- 
pairs to dams and generating plants, as well 
as some excavation, offered work to many 
labourers but little reduction of the unem- 
ployment lists at the offices was expected 
until the opening of the building season in 
the latter part of April. A reduced demand 
for choppers and sawyers was reported, while 
at a few offices early orders for river drivers 
were received. Longshore work at the ports 
was fair. In the Women’s Department, the 
demand for domestics and generals exceeded 
the supply, and spring cleaning caused an 
increase in the demand for day workers. 


QUEBEC 


No material change has been effected in the 
employment of building tradesmen. It is an- 
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ticipated that the early part of next month 
will bring renewed activities in outdoor em- 
ployment but during March a few orders for 
inside workers, painters aud plasterers were 
the only requirements in the building trades. 
Slackening was shown in logging operations, 
the offices expecting little of this type of busi- 
ness until the commencement of the spring 
drive. The agricultural group and the manu- 
facturing industry remained quiet. Demands 
for domestic workers and housekeepers were 
reported in increasing numbers, with a short- 
age of experienced applicants. 


ONTARIO 


A supply of farm labour sufficient to meet 
the demands was sometimes lacking through- 
out the month, nevertheless the farmers ap- 
peared to be approaching the season’s work 
with expectations of a good year. Further 
expansion in this group may be anticipated 
also for the following month. Contractors 
and building tradesmen were preparing for a 
large building program, and if all the work 
contemplated throughout the province is set 
under way, labourers and skilled workmen 
will find employment without difficulty. At 
present, however, the number registered as 
out of work remains large, though by no 
means abnormal for this season of the year. 
Civic sewer work, surface drains and several 
repair jobs afforded employment to many in 
the larger centres, while a few advanced 
orders for rock men and section gangs for 
the railways were filled at Cobalt, Fort Wil- 
ham and St. Thomas. A seasonal “let up” 
in the demand for loggers was shown at. all 
the northern offices, a few calls being regis- 
tered for teamsters, tie makers and skidders. 
The opening of the rivers for driving will 
doubtless create a heavy demand for men 
during the coming month. The mining in- 
dustry was quiet. Slightly greater activities 
were shown in the manufacturing industries, 
a large number of orders being received at 
Oshawa, Kitchener and Toronto, for me- 
chanics, sheet metal and auto workers. Dif- 
ficulty was felt in placing women applicants 
having only shop, factory or clerical experi- 
ence, as the greater number of vacancies 
available were in domestic employment. A 
slight increase was shown in the casual work 
offered. 


MANITOBA 


Farm labour was still scarce, there being a 
greater demand than supply, but, with the 
seasonal curtailment of logging activities, a 
number of men were available for farms. This 
section will without doubt show an increase 


in placements during the coming weeks. From 
Winnipeg, however, despite the slackening in 
demand for bushmen, several placements of 
tie makers and skilled workers for the spring 
cut were effected. The construction groups 
were inactive and as yet reports showed no 
large schemes in contemplation either in 
building or highway work. In railway main- 
tenance an active demand was anticipated for 
the next few weeks. A general decline in the 
volume of employment offered for women 
domestics and generals was evidenced, es- 
pecially at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The central prairie province, as usual, 
showed an early and large demand for farm 
workers, increasing as the season advances. 
The response of applicants, however, has not 
been so well marked, experienced workers be- 
ing secured with difficulty. The employment 
outlook on the whole was encouraging, _al- 
though the slackening in building and con- 
struction work was reflected in the large lists 
of unemployed, including skilled tradesmen 
and carpenters, as well as the unskilled work- 
ers. Curtailment in logging operations added 
slightly to the number out of work, the offices, 
however, at The Pas and Saskatoon effecting 
a few placements of bushmen and teamsters 
in the camps. Calls for domestic workers for 
rural districts were received in increasing num- 
bers, but the majority of applicants preferred 
work in the urban centres. There were a few 
requests for institutional workers, with a rising 
demand for casual help. 


ALBERTA 


Iixperienced farm labour was scarce, there 
being a large demand for workers. It was 
ex} ected that with the decline in logging a 
number of men would be available for farms. 
Quietness characterized the construction 
groups, it being too early as yet for the spring 
expansion in building, while casual and tem- 
porary jobs incidental to the winter season 
had fallen off. A number of men were em- 
ployed on repair work at Calgary, while in 
other districts several workers were placed in 
jobs on the railways. In spite of the lateness 
of the season the offices continued to supply 
a few workers to fill the demand for bushmen, 
skidders and loggers. A small demand for 
women domestics and institutional workers was 
reported with a shortage of experienced ap- 
plicants. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 
Conditions were quiet in the construction 


groups. Very few vacancies were available 
and large numbers of skilled tradesmen and 
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labourers were unemployed. Some excavation, 
repair jobs on bridges and buildings, gave em- 
ployment to many, but the expansion in con- 
struction had not commenced. Although log- 
‘ging camps along the coast were active the 
demand for workers in this group was not up 
to expectations. The mining industry was 
quiet, with indications toward greater activity 
at Revelstoke, Prince Rupert and Cranbrook. 
Work along shore was brisk but far more men 
were applying for jobs than there was work 
available. Little change was shown in the de- 
niand in the domestic group, a slight increase 
being recorded in the institutional section. 






VACANCIES .. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


APPLICATIONS 


linemen, structural workers, moulders and shoe 
lasters, going to various points in the prov- 
ince. Manitoba offices despatched 679 work- 
ers at the reduced rate, 263 of whom, chiefly 
bushmen, sawyers, station workers with a few 
maids and kitchen workers, were going to 
points near Timmins and Port Arthur, Ont. 
Teo the province of Saskatchewan the office at 
Winnipeg sent 88 farm workers, 8 maids and 
housekeepers, 1 gas tractor operator, 2 river 
drivers and 1 lath grader. One farm hand was 
transferred from Winnipeg to Calgary, Alta. 
Of the 315 provincial transfers 293 were 
granted to farm workers, the remainder being 
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The Movement of Labour 


During March, 1924, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service made 14,888 placements in 
regular employment, of which 9,038 were of 
persons for whom the employment found was 
outside the immediate locality of the offices 
at which they were registered. Of the latter 
1,867 were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 1,158 going to 
points within the same province as the de- 
spatching office and 709 to other provinces. 

The offices in Quebec province granted 149 
certificates, of which 132 were to bushmen go- 
ing to camps near Sault Ste. Marie, North 
Bay, Cobalt and Sudbury, Ont., and 17 were 
to bushmen going to points near Quebec and 
Montreal. The certificates issued {by the 
Ontario offices numbered 338, of which 323 
were to bushmen, loggers, construction and 
railroad labourers, going to points in Northern 
Ontario, the remainder including electricians, 


1923 


1924 





waitresses, farm housekeepers, 3 teamsters and 
1 hotel worker going from Winnipeg to 
Brandon, Dauphin and Portage la Prairie. 
Saskatchewan offices issued 178 certificates, 92 
to workers going to points within the province 
and 86 to other provinces. Of the latter 1 
farm hand was sent from Saskatoon to Cal- 
gary and 1 housekeeper from Regina to Ed- 
monton, Alta. To Cranbrook and Revelstoke, 
B.C. were sent 84 bush workers. Farm hands 
transferred to points within the province 
numbered 69, while the remaining transfers 
consisted of housekeepers, a few bushmen, 
cooks and institutional workers. From Ed- 
monton 41 farm hands and 3 farm domestics 
were sent at the reduced rate to points near 
Saskatoon and North Battleford. Of the 271 
certificates issued by Alberta offices to points 
within the province, 1382 were to farm hands, 
55 to bushmen, 10 to miners, 63 to labourers 
and mill hands, the remainder waitresses, farm 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1924 




















Regular 
VACANCIES APPLICANTS place- 
SS | rents 
OFFICES Reported] Unfilled ||Registered] Referred Placed Unplaced]! same 

during | atend of || during CO re AG ONO a DOL IOs, 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1923 

NOvVa Scotia. ee ea eee er iets 1,200 610 960 685 dol 294 Sil 355 
Sifax SONA a eh ENGINES DME ell eae 381 46 517 351 105 243, 395 136 
New, Glasgow igi aoe ues, 167 49 193 172 138 7 224 99 
Sydney iho Leger ae eins Mia 652 515 190 162 88 44 192 120 
New Brunswick..................... 636 50 Va4 670 238 417 424 358 
Chatham sve ray Cine neler saan 71 0 71 69 36 33 101 29 
Moncton’ Mens uci euMP UNA nlenever eit 328 41 356 325 95 215 148 138 
St./Foln ys ysis Pep Ra SNe ead 277 347 276 107 169 175 191 
Quedecs ey i a att 947 120 3,398 1,105 $16 26 1,667 765 
Ee ne eH AUR SLATE ALL ROMS CLOG a 54 4 235 107 96 0 61 80 
Montreal: AO pe Bahl UIE One 618 76 2,397 660 570 22 1,221 503 
Quebec, bu eee Es 81 12 404 115 90 4 255 "ie 
Sherbrooke eye Mev meU inet ol 114 18 124 116 107 0 12 80 
PhreesRivers ei awyemen clean, 80 10 198 107 53 0 118 29 
Ontarloxn tr rian iene tin 9,738 | 2,841 || 12,724 | 8,816 | 5,322 | 9,810 | 9,344 || 6,085 
Bellovilte Uc a Miia uuni Men iienun LNs 156 9 190 5 116 37 96 58 
Branton d yee wae eek maa auras 133 26 166 107 72 33 64 137 
Chatham Sear a  ) epenina a 171 174 164 164 120 44 140 2a" 
SOTO) OE AG EN ARS LR los SE dU, Si a te 176 9 181 164 152 8 17 221 
Hortr William acum ay svete iaianble Leb 191 16 232 218 142 7 68 PATA 
EN) No oN I Sree On NT eyT IRI coe me c 122 42 189 101 60 92 iW) 80 
ARES eb oop UXO) CAR CUM Pain h it UHL NOL UU WAY aan 929 128 1,224 933 351 521 1,938 330 
URINSSHOR aU Ewe beh ON ie bial 271 OW 240 228 94 133 76 71 
RGEC eno Rene NU ne mouth idly Beate 190 27 319 172 63 109 189 72, 
TiGMGen INN Lui NG Veni HEIRS a 672 1s 686 643 230 379 303 _ 226 
Niaare, Has Was bs) SOW cs 199 47 326 199 105 79 164 146 
Norti Bay ewe cane ey Meee nto eh tok 235 148 104 60 46 14 45 94. 
Ost aay use NEC ODM Nee 116 15 329 15 65 10 163 88 
CO) ELE Wi eo oe Nine: 0k ney WOM CLR fe 550 130 590 548 411 45 628 264 
IPE MOTOR. ee en at ane Moa ek 83 76 105 103 100 8 30 
Beterboro ss Mite) Mahe hei ae. op 113 21 156 146 101 7 159 124 
Port Arthur Ish aya erayiscovaliene neva exeseitede tere le. oifs 620 502 463 463 457 6 478 
So Catharines seen ene an 289 5 272 280 178 102 203 173 
Bt Thomas ie DAN We ee ke 201 36 172 174 88 86 50 114 
SUMS. ic Wel seta onic a Meee rege ela Kon die 116 13 141 102 86 16 134 83 
SS SMa TrIG WU as Pa OND oe ey 285 141 344 154 127 8 158 230 
Suabury ee) ie si ae, eee oo. dbvitee 507 46 501 468 456 12 13 341 
SU cali cob eTSHAP PANN Mela Su I 1) ale Lalas pe te 186 34 205 175 172 2 31 934 
MLOTOREOS Us Psicanra ms i Rey MH Ra ORL ater me 2,788 517 4,986 2,586 1,228 1,031 4,066 1,476 
Windsor LA, SMa Rate aie oleae SUR URE Ra i 439 50 398 302 6 513 513 
Manitoba! ir es ne OS tes 3,347 691 4,624 3,449 1,960 1,204 1,912 1,795 
IBTAn Gon ene RO aL iia cas nes 110. b 380 132 263 213 192 21 132 
Paap ind eran. dice Ree ne ce ee me 83 140 145 66 50 15 183 45 
Portage Ia Prairies. 000). 4.) ls. veo 196 42 164 135 101 8 54 160 
Winnipeg wits) eu de WN OO i De Ook 2,688 377 4,052 3,035 1,557 1,160 1,628 1,458 
Saskatchewan: 38) 9 he ik 2,887 949 2,099 2,263 1,914 958 789 1,872 
IBIS be Vea eae ney, CLAD ND abU TM bella 120 39 76 66 61 5 30 72 
Mooseniar eigen i tic tie iimeaine wale eas 737 316 581 554 427 38 258 481 
NorthsBattleford. .icuc ee es canes « 78 85 49 49 43 4 5 42 
Prince AlDerbivsii. 3. | Geeta e acl oes 108 55 105 80 69 il 34 91 
FRG Orn aN WAP OM aT ne 740 Te 757 725 609 116 268 522 
SOAS KAGOOM att ou reG as ale ee epee one niet 632 159 558 520 476 44 151 467 
Swit Currents Me 0) Ae eles alae 230 123 lil 108 106 2 29 87 
IWieiyoUirn ee Aa ehe .: quhuseh aba eee 2 131 43 93 90 D4 18 10 64 
PVOLKCOMU ey oats = ok Let eT eaten 111 56 69 71 51 20 4 46 
AIDCEE AMO Sin! EY A NRINAE oe 2,490 247 2,970 2,047 1,964 303 614 1,459 
Calgary Nab uy tabs) 1 Seeley re ae 656 82 1,051 643 547 89 269 454 
HOTTIE ETO sede oul. haa) a eb ecie areae 170 10 251 115 84 31 47 30 
Edmonton Bec eARttets AOS ra aie. ks CLARY RRS IR te 15159 100 1,201 1,144 916 155 170 731 
Hethibnidgey eee Lea le dlau ee nase, 329 38 Bat 287 260 yr 77 139 
Wiedicine ta tere ara.) uuni alae vane 176 17 156 158 157 1 51 96 
447 7,148 4,859 1,803 2,823 2,866 2,186 
86 107 91 77 63 365 
46 946 115 70 12 64 55 
e 89 65 28 ide 34 — 
4 48 21 14 7 56 ibf 
3 111 109 104 0 22 85 
, 4 248 146 73 73 83 85 
Eringce Georges silssde care « det pene eine 153 11 132 132 129 0 3 146 
IPPINnCoMVUper ts snes a ee ee 150 1 249 143 85 58 96 60 
Revelstoke s enn sunny... ict i me awen 17 69 39 Wh 3 4 86 34 
VEneon ver: doula aac eiite Ayana 3,395 164 5,199 3,527 1,018 2,404 1,996 1,144 
GRMON oie ca cline fetes Sate ohe si on 84 6 76 80 26 51 20 23 
WMACEOTIAR ay hk em TIN! eae 383 16 604 423 176 192 343 178 

LT OTICES So) eee eke ect ante taee 26,104 5,425 34,897 24,194 14,388 8,135 18,427 15,095* 
RS) Ua lipase TRU cabal J 18, 200 3,593 25,877 16,814 11,394 4,829 | 14,897 12, 283 
IWViOI Ory ere SMU Pe neh ns 7,904 1, 832 9,020 7,380 2,994 3,306 3,530 2,722 





* 139 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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housekeepers and maids. British Columbia 
offices transferred 208 persons to employment 
at a distance, 42 being farm hands going from 
Vancouver and Victoria to Calgary, Drum- 
heller and Edmonton, Alta., and 41 were farm 
hands and a few farm housekeepers to Moose 
Jaw, Swift Current and Saskatoon, Sask. From 
Vancouver were transferred 29 machine miners, 
7 rockmen and 4 labourers to points near Cran- 
brook and Revelstoke, while to the district 
near Prince George were sent approximately 


60 bushmen and tiemakers. Several of the 
offices showed farm workers transferred to 
the districts near Kamloops, Penticton, Nelson 
and Vernon, with a few domestic workers sent 
to various points within the province. 

Of the 1,867 workers, who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 989 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
862 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 12 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern and 4 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING 
PERIOD JANUARY-MARCH, 1924 


A REVIEW of employment conditions for 
the first quarter of 1924, as indicated 
from the reports of the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, shows a very 
cousiderable betterment from the same period 
ef 1923, the gains in the vclume of business 
transacted being more than seven per cent in 
applications reported and placements effected 
and approximately five per cent in the number 
of vacancies offered. The decrease from last 
year in placements effected in regular em- 
ployment was .74 per cent, and in casual 
work the increase was 13.98 per cent. This 
advancement is attributable, chiefly, to the 
increase in opportunities in the logging group 
during January and to the expansion in the 
farming group during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and March. A marked gain in the ship- 
ping and stevedoring group in British Colum- 
bia is explained by the fact that, since the 
settlement of the industrial dispute among 
the longshore workers in this province, hiring 
of labour for the docks has been done through 
the offices of the Employment Service. Owing 
to the unusually severe weather experienced 
in Ontario during February a slightly larger 
number of casual jobs of «# seasonal nature 
was available. Manufacturing industries 
showed a decline, as did also trade and finance 
groups. Comparison with the last quarter of 
1923 shows a decline in vacancies offered and 
placements made of approximately 19 per 
cent. However, placements in regular employ- 
ment during the winter months declined more 
than 101 per cent, while placements in work 
of less than one week’s duration increased 
approximately 110 per cent, All industries 
showed a reduction with the exception of the 
construction and maintenance groups, the gain 
here being in casual employment. 

A chart on page 421, which accompanies the 
article on the work of the employment offices 
for March, 1924, shows the trend of employ- 
ment for the period under review. The curves 
of applications, vacancies and placements fol- 


lowed a course during the first half of January 
parallel to that of January, 1923. The decline 
during the latter part of the month was more 
than offset by the abrupt rise during Febru- 
ary. In March, however, a further drop is. 
shown, the curves falling to approximately 
the same level as at December, 1923. The 
peaks in the curves through the period under 
review in comparison with the even level 
of a year ago may be attributed mainly to 
the unusually severe weather in Ontario during 
February and to the large increase in the 
volume of casual work available. At the end 
of March the upward trend indicates the be- 
ginning of the usual spring expansion in in- 
dustry. 


During the period January to March the 
offices reported that they had made 95,992 
references to positions and had effected a total 
of 91,338 placements, 42,874 of which were in 
regular employment and 48,464 in casual work. 
The placements in regular employment were 
34,494 of men and 8,380 of women. During 
the same quarter in 1923 the placements made 
totalled 85,075, representing an increase during 
this year of more than seven per cent. Em- 
ployers notified the service, during the quarter, 
of 100,691 vacancies for work, of which 79,224 
were for men and 21,467 for women, as com- 
pared with a total of 96,154 vacancies during 
the corresponding period of a year ago. Ap- 
pleations for employment registered at the 
offices totalled 129,425, of which 102,719 were 
from men and 26,706 were from women, in 
contrast with a total of 120,817 during the 
first quarter of 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements by industries of the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada in the 
varlous provinces during the period under re- 
view (January-March 1924). On another page 
in this issue will be found a full report of the 
transactions of the Employment offices for 
the month of March 1924. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
New Brunswick QUEBEC ONTARIO 
INDUSTRY Placements Placements Placements 
6 8 sy 6 S re 
‘S ‘S 3 _ ‘So a — ts) A me 
: ae | | do a ee ae ee 
3} oO 0) n (>) op RQ 3) of na 
es 3 ® es 3S ® ws 3 ® o 
> > fa oO > ia oO ie leat G 
Manufacturing.................... 119 94 211 321-33, 915) 2,695) 1,001 
Animal products, edible........ 21 ceeR ne Dy essa eee 147 48 98 
ar ANGE S I EOGUCESA UE oe Mee ae Pee TINH mee LAU CAT bsg avaietd cla io al ARI NS aScee cul caeae edge age ECT ORME NC 6 3 3 
heatheriandats procue isms eee shear ein Were ceed scale lerelPiss Sasa es ceeaath eucie esta le ttetene 9 4 86 39 40 
Lumber and its products........ 59 8 pS) cicee 301 156 ?hpe 
Brusicalansepurments Way AU meter! MALS ise abet Ye AR vie st CO Lc aT ea RR mH 12 5 
Pulp and paper products........ 6 7 10 15 394; 235) 147 
RUD DErsprOoduUcesirs vaste eR EME OMA ce R Pte Rey tema tpt ma Ae RIN ar, AAs SO] | a OAR 0 a 482| 434 22 
extileproducts yn. cone 4 19 52 1 253 160 76 
Plant products, edible.......... 8 4 Ce an 341 236 94 
Wood distillates Meteo sioner ents pore nun ue Ce I LUGE hc Soir Ure eI eee Ome 21. Gee same a | DAO Lee Ue ay ehtes || eee ees 
Chemicaland/allied products: Vi wi uleh mp kol 20) SR eee LT diay gr ae a ele 97 52 27 
Clay lassand SEONG Le eee Ti hPL iialeL LP ema o) pate) LAr coceal a. cane TURE ie 51 45 6 
ULGCET IC CUETONE Pie wee ORE oo Py ete te Hats relic cael ee ete 2 Onn Blea BA Vaan Tn el as 43 28 13 
LE HECTIICADDAT ALIS Ee see erie een Te aoa stel| ees ay Ahead tal MUS cae Ufa Me tea v4 Prmeenee ya Meee Ay fe Co 140 90 47 
Iron and steel products......... 1 38 11 9 986} 764) 174 
Nontierrousimetaliproducts ues [ eit daha ee Leh ED 2 RNs Alba ae near oad ae) anvit eaen aie sapaae 84 69 12 
Mineral products............... 36 10 79\ 25 421 287| 141 
Miscellaneous................... 3 5 21 3 71 44 22 
1 BEET VY Tee et MR ead 278 5 660)...... 7,863) 5,146 8 
BASHING ss re ee leo Bee Betas Hl 5 cdevar Hie sce DEO Gc bach eee alt oll en pa otters Mr umage Spek Pe gee 11 Ziturre: 
BARMAN GRE) Seer he Ah ee ae ae 0 KAPPA © iy ea 2,204) 1,959 12 
BMTATD ATE Seo yay as one vel surat eee Gl ree ec he Shiv aust 381| 376 5 
oak. eal nemo ae en i Tete) (i Rees Fat a be, a ate Panera Oy ge EN Diss ener. 
EGEALIIC OPES te LORRA Acie Ree ae BCE ete IL ewe GAR cet cs checl cue eve ogi Micra cau eiee Hct Gaia ea |e 379 372 5 
INon=metalligiores. ho eee toe SREB St tlre. RIL Ok Bh Rt S|, (SOP Neve ee Et pa niet 2 od Ne ae 
Communication i oo) oe see TE cers Le) AD aah el eee tee Mery a ea eee le 4 t Ver eo 
Transportation................... 20 48 Carex 502} 230) 266 
Street railway and cartage...... 4 3 Gite eek 305} 111 192 
REAL WEY ae cess ocr eS cent On eN 5 SNS ecaeeondltacerton lGicwpber: 109 40 68 
Shipping and stevedoring....... 11 Pid Pee ioeatn ie lI te Wipe i east dv 88 79 6 
Construction and Maintenance. . 94) 169 293 64 27,298 3927/23, 0678 
Dea wreavargelane: ist, Mads Mane Dt 3811382 71 47) 2,557) 1,491 898 
La BEd Ch eniiieh ell) | A a A STUY SAB 3 12 Ne eee 23,325] 1, 287/22, 489 
Building and other............. 58 25 206 17 1,416) 1,149 180 
SOTVICES ee mnie me es. 2) OM De 291; 688 1,288 53} 13,236) 3,991) 6,636 
Governmental oli. ete 6 65 LO. ee 2,836) 1,005} 1,352 
Hotel and restaurant........... 26 ij 139 8 550 Goll 85 
ROLSSSIONA EEN: som taeeeeu tee 15 26 18 5 667} 268} 245 
HRGCLEATLONALL eM nt Uren 7 i} Baim Rs 3) | ee Rene 175 59 116 
Personal deere LeU De dle 28 200 45 29 1, 650 Seal laoae 
FEV OUSCHOMGAM aids ian” hanes 208} 385 1,076 11 7,284) 1,907] 3,616 
IRE wed na yilavosnteye) aed fs leak wen mee ie les Frou! uaa utes Se een! UW ie Pea] CPRA ce Gold i Fear ae Pena oro 74 BRiwere.. 
4 CEG Rola Shotts ee eS ey OE ty 44 28 74 26 777| = 300) = 440 
TUCCAT LOS ACEI tel. sete eh Tene 389 26 66 20 616 Oa) 350 
Wiholesaler.': tio te" oo. aelrme 2 2 AL Sore ae 161 68 90 
UNDE KES Ks Ga BR 0 RO ae a mR 2 3 8 1 240 o4| A992 
All Industries..................... 854| 1,035 2,597) 170) 56, 431/18, 667/32, 127 
MOTE es utter saree tenet ontey ca fa) nae 608 630 1,341 159} 47,555|/15, 797) 28, 202 
Women a bu levat Gc mee esis Het BA, eho 246 405 1, 256 11 8, 876] 2,870) 3,925 
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CANADA 











Placements Placements 
: SPD PE 6 18S 
2 8 3 3 a 
S ea 2 = 3 
3) oD Nn op n 
BS e © Es} 
a er oO faa © 
474) 36 4,353 1,976 
19 ll 81 138 
inst Maly 4 25 
1 60 65 
313 88 82 220 
SARE Sua anton aNd LAE 9 7 
26 20 356 223 
1 4 437 By 
I 27 240 129 
9 11 310 163 
Bi a FU AIBA Ae ely Wie iQ Qh eae haere 
A Bb 2 7 79 40 
6 2 71 17 
pal 6 54 28 
2 EM, ultagie Hh ath 96 61 
53 154 980 555 
11 4 83 30 
Gh sees 48] 181 
4 19 82 59 
3,091) 1,689 33 11,974 59 
5 7 18 15 
479 19 8,568 58 
7555 |e 816 10 
5} eae 186 5 
23 Oat 611 5 
LOM NS Me ee AY 
Cee 57 14 
6,928 255| 6,332 756 6,847 
26 143 255 523 
; Golaelen 229 91 
6,673 164] 6,189 Die 6, 233 
Wt 428 287 5,542) 24,298 
203 197 2 2,030 1,102 
Pa 56 1,500} 22,585 
44] 204 229 2,012 611 
2,004 796) 1,367 10,026) 13,739 
24 14 1,072 1, 468 
250 180 47 1,176 336 
37 16 774 416 
2 22 95 279 
374 58} 322 614 2,376 
1,544 487} 946 Onior 8,813 
5 Serene 5 532 ipl 
276 75 198 799; 1,181 
216 53 163 650 880 
22 35 149 301 
4 7 76 276 
14,925) 4,463] 8,617 42,874) 48,464 
13,093] 3,759] 7,632 34,494} 38,982 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Placements i Placements Placements 
8 & sy & tH 
: a elias boi) Wau wheal, BI 
S i 3S =I c=) 3 3 =| 
es 6) ae fo o > Fa © 
1 13 113 
2 8 
I RPLLM Wn RS Kerner pafesd cubensis 3 
UE de ah ui 4 
25 14 
rece Ba ACE aia AWN ae 
nile ie OM eI slic tai peel ate! 
ih $i oo ee a 9 eee 
16 43 
cept Kyler aie on ele ian e aah Uh eg 
BE Be SEL re, 1,472 1,489 1 
ols eter iyo: eM Ab IES ed TL BEA) lot Meee | ag] Pedal Cr IP 8 
2,426 2,971 25244 1,898) 1,859 4 
Wd ee 24 140 3 
Baath sa 3) WIM Willlked Ae aa 24 140 3 
BORO Bash 45 ESP ie leak 1 
148 38 104 158) 132 22 
22 102 De 
16 Pd Wilh) ce EP UP ALO, Arts 
198 154 3 314 36 
ears Gan Bole tae 219 178 a 
NERC ee 8 
118 101 25 
4,584 3,017 25280 1,154 650) =, 096 1,038 7193 
it 7 3 : 1 
Ayal 161 182 139 178 159 6 
¢ 450 347 30 
2 ot 
307 281 211 27 179 115 74 
S127 2,426 1,.004 466 416 1,349 605 645 
26 387 170 338 LSA LOM satan 
397 266 189 113 129 82 
253 158 184 113 45 
144 108 Ovens 40 37 
28 8 4 
8,628 3,980] 6,346) 4,714 962 6,681} 5,267] 1,067 
4,442 900 4,573 3,746 545 4,755 390 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING MARCH, 1924 


VERY large increase in the building 
authorized by 56 cities as compared 


value of building as compared with Febru- 
ary of this year and also with March, 1923. 


with the preceding month was reported during 
March, when the value of the building per- 
mits issued exceeded that for February by 
$5,483,607, or 150 per cent. In comparison 
with the returns for March, 1923, however, 
there was a slight decline of 3 per cent. The 


The value of the building permits issued 
during the first three months of 1924 was lower 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN FIFTY-SIX 
CITIES DURING MARCH, 1924 


March Feb. March 

total for March, 1924, was $9,141,132 as com- City 1924 1924 1923 

pared with $3,657,525 in February, 1924, and § ARG § 

with $9,432,350 in March, 1923. Ee aed Nil Nil Nil 
Detailed reports were furnished the Domin- N®UyiMae 000000010] eteos | testaio | 21325 
ion Bureau of Statistics by 45 cities, which ig Glasgow... cc cnahys vy Nu eal ‘aa 

i Svdneyi. cute enor eee ; ‘ 
reported that they had issued over 1,000 per- New Brunswick........... 31,200 | 7,936 | 20,745 
mits for the construction or alteration of ae ie AR TN Oe gorias - 445 
dwellings at an estimated cost of approxi- *St.John................] 24,900 "650 | 20,300 
pe Quebec. eons eet ae 2,464,910 | 785,960 | 2,126,530 
mately $4,500,000. The number of other *Montreal—-*Maisonneuve|2,164,585 | 671,985 | 1,999,200 
buildings for which permits were issued was *Quebee: cee ee ok eee 217,995 | 45,215 89,645 
P Shawinigan Falls 3,780 Nil Nil - 
about 1,700, at a proposed cost of some *Sherbrooke.............] 6,500] 5,000| 25,300 
$4,450,000. The construction of several build- pas eee Mire bec nee Tee pik ae 

" 5 ; ; estmount, sda eee ; ; ; 
ings may be authorized by a single permit; Ontario ice 4,094,330 |1, 694,506 | 5,819, 598 
hriyildi PN re. ellewalles 72 hvccneece i 1 5,500: 
the number of buildings to be erected, there *Brantford.-........... 0 9,395 | 1,325 5,580 
fore, is usually in excess of the number of Gy ane 6 eee ae 9,800 75.150 
: : Ort WVilliamee cere , 200 12,400 3,550: 
permits issued. j Galt vic. pede 13, 660 75 7,350: 
All provinces except Nova Scotia recorded *Guelph BUREN gecesi 48,430 7,685 54,258 
increases in the value of the building permits 2iistonssculiiccc.| 401887 | 13°500| 115655 
issued as compared with February. The in- *Kitchener.............+. 81,000 13,710 122,461 


creases of $1,678,950 or 214 per cent in Que- 
bec, of $399,824 or 142 per cent in Ontario 
and of $1,257,777 or 172 per cent in British 
Columbia were especially large. 

In comparison with the returns for March, 
1923, Nova Scotia recorded a negligible de- 
crease, and Ontario reported a substantial 





decline. In the remaining provinces improve- 
ment was registered. The reduction of $1,- Welland (bee 18,125 | 9.050 1,685 
725,223 or 30 per cent in Ontario, however, *Windsor; ...< Jade wee 215,745 | 408,201 436,170: 
pi . . y Woodstock.........-+.-- 37,623 2,470 | 103,312 
was sufficiently large to offset Wie (IMCTOASeS. ‘Ne ttohay. ake 244,149 | 91,640 | 134,862 
reported elsewhere, of which that of $933,465 PBrongon Pee ee le 1,252 | Nil 587 
- 88.5 per cent in British Columbia was the Winnipeg. nse 160,750 88°800 | 112°00 
argest. as) atchewan............. 78, 966 36,870 68, 860 
: . e . M MO SAW eee ee erevreerevne y y 9. 2 
The value of the building authorized dur- «Reema BoReD | 1aieas | Weep 
“ey avait my af 2 ARE 3 *Saskatoon.c....sssce04: 17,956 | 20,200 13,500 
ing March in Montreal, Winnipeg and Van- gy nvooberrrrrres 208,327 | 126,690 | 175.685 
couver exceeded that registered in February, *Calgary.........00000+ 113,800 | 14,800 97,200 
1924, and in March, 1923. In Toronto, the Sere cae weet teenies + aie ee ren 
building permits issued had a considerably iy _ Medicine Hat........... 61,352 "295 2,105 
higher valuation than in the preceding month, PMARRGoymbin e830 | 7327608 
but the total was less than during the cor- *New Westminster....... 21,505 45,775 16,000: 
dj aie yaee ae Toth Point Grey Mubigwareede 449,000 | 267,600 | 244,600: 
responding mon Oo a ee “ onn, laa a aed bitoni! Uh 5 Nee. ae 
st: ran Sou ancouver........ , 10 0,990 
Quebec, Westmount, Brantford, Chatham, PV cuceuver (er eee 1,373,145 | 326/740 | 694/200 
Galt, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Ot- *Victoriae sf os0 ier: 42,255 | 33,826 29,745 
tawa, Port Arthur, Stratford, St. Catharines, Tota1s6cities............. 9,141,132 (3,657,525 | 9,432,350 
Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, St. Boniface, Cp ———$—__|— 
Total—*35 cities............ 7,803,772 |3,1383,553 | 7,868,366 


Moose Jaw, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Point 








Grey, Prince Rupert, South Vancouver and Accumulative Total 1924 1923 1922 
Vi M i i for 56 cities—first ————|— a 
ictoria recorded increases in the estimated three monte ue 16,819,745 119 089,184 [18,361,798 
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by 11.9 and 8.4 per cent than in the first 
quarters of 1923 and 1922, respectively, but it 
was 27 per cent higher than during the first 
three months of 1921. The total for this 
year is $16,819,745; for 1923, $19,089,184; for 
1922, $18,261,798 and for 1921, $13,231,827. 


The table on page 426 shows the value 
of the building permits issued during March 
as compared with February, 1924, and with 
March, 1923. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked with as- 
terisks. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, APRIL, 1924 


During April, the Department of Labour re- 
ceived for insertion in the Lasour GaAzErre 
the following information relative to six fair 
wage contracts, five of which were awarded 
by the Department of Public Works, and one 
by the Department of Railways and Canals. 
All of these contracts contain the usual fair 
wage clause which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current in the 
district in which the work is to be performed 
and for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents abuses 
and secures the legitimate rights of the labour 
employed. . 

A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works 


Construction of wharf, Robichaud (Savoy) 


Landing, N.B. Name of contractor, Arcade | 


and Frank T. Landry, Shippigan, N.B. Date 
of contract, April 1, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 

Supply and installation of passenger eleva- 
tor in Christie Street hospital, Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Turnbull Elevator 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, April 5, 1924. Amount of contract, 
$5,495. 

Renewal of storage battery in quarantine 
station, William Head, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Stapleton & Carter, Limited, Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, April 24, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $1,370. 


Supply and installation of new generator in 
quarantine station, William Head, B.C. Name 
of contractors, D. J. Laverock and M. H. 
Horie, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
April 24, 1924. Amount of contract, $1,812. 

Supply and installation of fittings in postal 
station “K”, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Art Furniture Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, April 10, 
1924. Amount of contract, $1,271.35. 


DEPARTMENT or RAILways AND CANALS 


Repairs to structural steel and machinery 
of Wellington Street Bridge over the Lachine 
Canal at Montreal, Que. Name of con- 
tractors, Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, 
Lachine, Que. Date of contract, April 5, 1924. 
Amount of contract, schedule rates. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in April, 1924, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulations for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions :— 











Amount 
Nature of order of order 
$ 
Making meta] dating stamps and type and other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... 1,100 44 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 144 13 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

FORTE ete eae ine ey Ma 1,742 03 
Scales, hampers, etc., repaired.................. 279 95 
Stamping) paday inkyjete UN dy nee deci 359 46 
Mami bagiirttings 2a iiuh Sieh. all Unio 9,420 39 
Letter carriers) satobebsy iii o)5. Wicd al it all 975 94 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazzrrs. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
employers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Orrawa, Ontario—OrrawA Master SHEET 
Merat Workers’ ASSOCIATION AND AMAL- 
GAMATED Suret Merau Workers, No. 47. 


Agreement to be effective from July 3, 1928, until 
April 30, 1925, and from year to year, unless three 
months’ notice of change is given previous to April 30. 

Wages per hour, October 1, 1923, to December 31, 
1923, journeymen, 774 cents; junior journeymen, 523 
cents; from January 1, 1924, journeymen, 80 cents; 
juniors, 55 cents, 

Hours per day, eight; per week, forty-four. Over- 
time, time and one-half from 5 p.m. to midnight, 
and Saturday afternoons. After midnight, and Sundays 
and holidays, double time. No work on Labour Davy. 

Each party is to appoint a board of five to settle 
disputes. 

Travelling expenses are to be paid for out-of-town 
work. Employees are not to charge more than eight 
hours out of twenty-four while travelling. 

No member of the local is to do any jobbing while 
working for any employer. 

Question of an apprenticeship plan is to be referred 
to the joint committee, but rules for same, if adopted, 
are to become part of the agreement. 

Two apprentices are not to be allowed to work 
together unless under the supervision of a journey- 
man. 

After four years’ training an apprentice should 
become a junior journeyman for one year. Apprentices 
may not be admitted to the union before the expira- 
tion of the apprenticeship period. 

Only union members are to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Employers needing sheet metal workers agree to 
notify: the business agent who will supply same, if 
possible. If not, non-union men may be employed 
until union men are available. Shop stewards may 
approach non-union men regarding joining the union 
after two weeks’ employment. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing © 

Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—CrERTAIN LOCAL 
Firms AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 416.— 


Agreement signed by one firm and verbally in effect 
in the case of others, from October 1, 1922, until 
, October 1, 1924. 


Newspaper Agreement.—Minimum wage scale: From 
October 1, 1928, to October 1, 1924: per week: adver- 
tisement, floor and make-up men and _ typesetting 
machine operators, day, $35; night, $37; machinist 
operators and foremen, day, $37; night, $39. 


Wages to be paid on a set day each week in cash. 
Hours: day work, eight per day, between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m., forty-eight per week; night work, seven and 
one-half per night, between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., forty- 
five per week. Overtime on day work, time and one- 
half until 11 p.m., double time thereafter; night work, 
time and one-half until 10 a.m., double time thereafter; 
Sundays and legal holidays, double time. 


Newspapers operating more than six typesetting 
machines shall employ two machinist-operators to 
make repairs and adjustments. 


Foremen are to be judges of competency; to select 
and employ help and supervise and control all employees 
of the composing room; and to discharge, in certain 
cases. In decreasing the force, the last employed is 
to be the first discharged, and persons reinstated to 
be taken on in reverse order. 


When the discharge of a member is contested by 
the union, and the matter cannot be settled by a 
conference, the regular proceture outlined by the 
International Typographical Union shall be followed. 

Apprentices: Each office employing one or nore 
journeymen, exclusive of the proprietor, shall be en- 
titled to one apprentice; term oi xpprenticeship t» 
be not less than five years; apprentices to be not 
less than sixteen years of age at time of beginning 
and to have common school education. Apprentice 
shall be examined at the end of his first year by the 
apprentice committee, and if qualified he shall con- 
tinue his term. No apprentice may move to another 
office without the consent of his first employer and the 
union president. Apprentice, beginning with third year, 
shall pay the chairman of the chapel 50 cents per week 
for sixty weeks, for a course of instruction approved 
by the International Typographical Union, apprentice to 
continue the course until he receives a certificate of 
graduation. Scale for apprentices: second year, one- 
third of journeymen’s scale; third year, one-half; 
fourth year, two-thirds; fifth year, four-fifths. Each 
office shall be entitled to one apprentice for every 
five members or major fraction thereof. Apprentices 
to work six days per week, with time and one-half 
for overtime. 
effect October 1, 


Job Agreement.—In until 


October 1, 1924. 


Minimum scale, to run from October 1 of each year 
without interruption, provided either party shall give 
notice in writing 60 days previous to October 1 of 
any year of intention to open question of wages: 
Per week, hand and floor men, and _ typesetting 
machine operators, day work, $33; night work, $35; 
machinist operators and foremen, day work, $35; night 
work, $37. A superannuated scale of 663 per cent of 
the day scale applies to old and incapacitated members, 
but not more than one member shall be allowed to any 
one office at this scale. 


1922, 


Wages to be paid in cash on a set day in each 
week. Hours for day work, between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
and for night work, between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. In 
either case, eight hours for five days and four on 
Saturday; forty-four hours per week. Overtime as in 
newspaper offices. Sundays and legal holidays, double 
time. 


Other provisions of the job offices agreement are the 
same as those for newspaper offices. 
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VANCOUVER, BritisH CoLUMBIA—VANCOUVER 
PRINTING AND PuBLISHING CoMPpANy, LIM- 
ITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union No. 226.. 


Agreement to be effective from January 1, 1923, until 
December 31, 1925, and up to thirty days thereafter, as 
may be required to negotiate a new agreement. 

Only members ,of the above local may be employed 
if available, otherwise any members of the International 
Typographical Union may be employed. 

A joint standing committee of two from each party 
is to be selected to settle questions regarding the 
agreement or any violation thereof. If they fail to 
settle a matter, the same is to be referred to a fifth 
person agreed on by them. If an arbitration. contract 
is in existence disputes are to be arbitrated under 
the same. 

The foreman is to be judge of competency. 

If any different terms regarding wages, hours or con- 
ditions are allowed in Vancouver during the life of 
this agreement, members of this local are to have the 
benefit. Wages to be paid weekly. Wages per hour, 
morning newspapers, $1.10, 74 hours per night (except- 
ing 30 minutes for lunch), six nights per week; evening 
newspapers, 963 cents per hour, January 1, 1923, to 
June 30, 1923; and thereafter $1 per hour, 74 hours 
per day (excepting 30 minutes for lunch), six days 
per week. 

Subs showing up regularly and getting less than four 
days’ or nights’ work in a week, to be paid 50 cents 
extra for each shift worked. 

,» Overtime, and work on certain holidays: time and 
one-half. Work on Sundays and other holidays, 
double time. 

Machinist-operators to receive 50 cents per shift 
above scale. 

Employees called back after one hour will receive 
$1 per call. 

Apprentices: one to each six journeymen; apprentices 
are to be examined, and to serve five years. 

Rates of wages: third year, at least one-third of 
journeymen’s wage; fourth year, at least one-half; 
fifth year, two-thirds. 

Learners on machines are to be journeymen members 
of the union and to serve.seventeen weeks. Learner 
may work overtime only if there are no journeymen 
available. 

Beginners’ scale: first three weeks, 40 per cent of 
scale; second three weeks, 50 per cent; third three 
weeks, 662 per cent; next four weeks, 75 per cent; 
last four weeks, 85 per cent. 

Foreman may employ and discharge help. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


HaMILtTon, ONTARIO.—ASSOCIATION OF BUILD- 
ING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND 
THE Unirep BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS, Hamittow Districr Coun- 
CIL. 


Verbal agreement to be effective in a radius of 
ten miles from Hamilton and along the highway of 
the western limits of Oakville, from May 1, 1924, to 
April 30, 1925. 


Wages per hour, eighty cents. Hours, forty-four per 
week. Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. No work on Labour Day and 
Carpenters’ Picnic Day. Transportation for travelling 
beyond the city limits is to be paid for by employers 
when in excess of ten cents per day, and travelling 
time one way from the city limits to the job. Trans- 
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portation charges from one job to another in working 
hours are to be paid by employer. 

Wages are to be paid in cash every two weeks, in 
working hours or at quitting time; not more than 
two days’ pay being kept back. 

Only union carpenters are to be employed, and such 
workmen are not to work on jobs where labourers 
or other tradesmen are permitted to do carpenters’ 
work or where non-union carpenters are employed. 
The latter part of the above will not be enforced with- 
out the consent of the contractor. 

A contractor is to be allowed one apprentice to 
every four journeymen, at wages mutually agreeable to 
the employer and the union. 


St. CATHARINES, ONntTARIO—Master House 
PAINTERS’ AND Decorators’ ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADA, AND INTERNATIONAL BrorHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DEcoRATORS AND PapEr- 
HANGERS OF America, No. 407. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1924, until 
March 31, 1925, and thereafter from year to year unless 
notice of cancellation is given by either party on or 
before October 1. 

Hours of labour, eight per day for five days and 
four on Saturday. 

Minimum wages per hour, 75 cents. 

Any member of the local union taking work for 
himself shall charge master painters’ prices. 

Any grievance is to be referred to a committee of 
three members of each party. 

The union shall not order any strike against a mem- 
ber of the Master Painters’ Association. Matter to be 
referred to a joint committee for settlement. 

Overtime from 6 p.m. to midnight, time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays, double time. Holiday 
rate, time and one-half. 


EpmMonton, ALBERTA—Masvrer Piumpers’ ASs- 
SOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS, GAS AND STEAM Firters, Lo- 
cAL No. 488. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, to 
April 30, 1926. Notice of change must be given on or 
before January 31, 1926, and agreement is to be settled 
on or before February 28, 1926. Agreement is to be 
effective for another year if no notice is given. 

Hours of labour, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with one hour 
off at noon, for five days, and 8 a.m. to 12 noon on 
Saturdays. Overtime until midnight and Saturday until 
5, time and one-half; thereafter, double time. Holi- 
day rate, double time. 

Expenses of board and room are to be paid to a 
member working outside of the city, also single time 
for travelling, unless sleeper is provided, when mem- 
bers will be paid regular working hours. 

Each shop is to be allowed one plumber’s appren- 
tice and one extra for each additional five journey- 
men, with not more than four apprentices to a shop. 
None to be over 18 years of age when starting work. 

Apprentices are to serve five years and for the 
last year they may work with the tools and shall 
receive one dollar a day less than regular rate. No 
steamfitter is to be allowed more than one helper. 

Only union members are to be employed by the 
Master Plumbers’ Association, and union members are 
to work only for the Association. 

Wages are to be paid weekly. 

In case of any grievance, the business agent is to 
call on employer to settle same; or a committee of 
from two to four from each party is to be appointed 
to settle same within a week. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities 


Sr. Joun, New BrunswicK.—CAaNADIAN Pact- 
FIC RAILWAY COMPANY AND ELEVATOR EiM- 
PLOYEES AT WEST Sr. JOHN. 


Rates of pay and rules to be effective from Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, until November 1, 1924, and thereafter 
subject to 80 days’ notice from either party on or 
after October 1, 1924. 

Hours of work from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. for day work 
and from 7 p.m. to 5 a.m. for night work. Overtime 
or work during meal periods, time and _ one-half. 
Work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Basic rate of pay, 50 cents per hour. 


Service: Public and Municipal 


Mepicine Hat, ALBerta—Criry Councit, RE- 
PRESENTATIVES OF THE City oF MEDICINE 
Har, AND Civic Empioyess’ FreperaL La- 
pour Union, No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1924, 
until December 31, 1924, and thereafter, unless amended, 
cancelled or substituted, as agreed upon, after 30 
davs’ notice. 

City Council shall appoint a committee upon proper 
notice being given, to receive a grievance committee 
from the union. The City Council and Heads of 
Departments shall not discriminate against employees 
because of connection with a trade union. Heads of 
Departments shall not solicit donations from employees 
for any purpose. 

Monthly employees are to be paid for holidays. Sick 
leave, not exceeding one month, is to be granted 
to employees in service for at least six months on pro- 
duction of medical certificate. 

Union members appointed as union delegates will be 
granted leave of absence without pay. 

The secretary is to be sent a copy of all resolutions 
affecting the employees adopted at meetings of the 
Council. 

The agreement applies only to employees at present 
employed by the city, or to those who may fill 
positions on permanent staff rendered vacant during 
the year. Senior men are to be given preference for 
promotion: if efficient, in case of increase of staff, 
former employees who are returned soldiers are to have 
preference if efficient. 
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Employees working out of town are to be allowed 
reasonable expense allowance. 

Hours for outside labour, October 1 to May 1, 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; May 1 to October 1, 7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and to 1 p.m. on Saturdays; one hour for lunch. Two 
weeks’ holidays with pay each year to outside men. 
after twelve months’ service, except in case of men 
employed by hour or day, who shall have overtime 
pay at rate of time and one-half. 

In case of alterations in hours, pay or conditions, 
contrary to agreement, Council to confer with a com- 
mittee of the Civic Union. 


City Treasurer’s Department: Hours, 8.30 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m., five days; 14 hours for lunch. Saturday, 8.30 
a.m.-12 noon. Wages—per month—machine operator, 
bookkeeper, $120; clerk, meter readers, $110; steno- 
graphers, etc., $70-$85. Cashier’s cage to be closed at 
4.30 p.m., five days a week, Saturday at noon. 

Wages of temporary men, $100 per month, or $4.50 
per day. Permanent staff, fourteen days’ leave with 
pay per year, after one year’s service. $25 to be allowed 
for meter reader’s equipment. 


Police Department: Hours, eight per day, six days 
per week. Certain clothing and equipment to be sup- 
plied. Leave of absence per year with pay after one 
year’s service, sergeants and detective, eighteen days. 
In case of sickness or injuries through accident result- 
ing from their employment, all ranks to be granted 
pey, less compensation, for period not exceeding sixty 
days. 

Wages per month, constables, 
class, $115; 8rd class, $107; 
$135 and $140; 
month, 


Public Works and Engineer’s Department: Hours, 
eight per day. Teamsters’ hours, ten per day and nine 
on Saturday. Wages: per month, sub-foremen, $130 
and $135; pipe fitter, $125; pipe layer, $115; janitor, 
$110; stableman, $100; street cleaners, $75. Per hour— 
labourers, first year, 40 cents; thereafter, 50 cents. 
Teamsters, first year, 45 cents; thereafter, 50 cents. 

Sanitary Department: Two weeks’ leave of absence 


per year after one year’s service. Wages: caretaker, 
Isolation Hospital, $80 per month. 


Gas Department: Hours, eight per day. Wages per 
month—pipe fitters, lamp repairers, $120. 


1st class, $125; 2nd 
sergeants and detective, 
clerks and desk officer, $10 extra per 


Parks Department: Hours per day, eight. Wages per 
month—parks foreman, $125; cemetery caretaker, $115 
(and overtime pay); market cleaner, $75. Labourers, 
$4 per day. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1924. 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


ee movement in prices during the month 

continued downward, both the family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the vari- 
ous index numbers of wholesale prices being 
considerably lower than for March. The chief 
decreases were seasonal, but in both retail and 
wholesale prices the downward tendency ap- 
peared to be general. 

The cost per week. of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in about 
sixty cities in Canada at the beginning of 
April was $10.16 as compared with $10.58 for 
March, $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 
1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak) ; $15.99 for April, 1920; $12.57 
for April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
most important decline was in eggs, which 
showed a net fall of 27.6c. for the two dozen 
included in the budget. Butter, cheese, and 
bacon were also substantially lower while 
there were slight declines in the prices of 
milk, salt pork, lard, flour, sugar, rice, beans 
and prunes. Sirloin steak, shoulder roast of 
beef, and mutton advanced somewhat. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $20.58 at the 
beginning of April as compared with $21 for 
March; $21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for 
April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $25.34 for April, 1920; 
$20 for April, 1918, and $14.32 for April, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly lower, due to a decline in 
the price of coal. Rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics based upon the average prices of 238 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, weighted according 
to the importance of the commodities, was 
again lower at 151.1 for April as compared 
with 154.3 for March; 156.9 for April, 1923; 
153.7 for April, 1922; 180.8 for April, 1921; 
256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); 251.3 for 
April, 1920; and 198.2 for April, 1919. Twenty- 
four price quotations were higher, seventy- 
one were lower and one hundred and forty- 
one were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material seven of the eight main 
groups averaged lower. The iron group ad- 
vanced slightly. The vegetables group, the 
animals group, the wood group, and the non- 
ferrous metals group each showed substantial 
decreases, declines in the prices of flour, sugar, 
potatoes, dairy products, eggs, and non-fer- 
rous metals being mainly responsible for the 
lower levels. The textiles group showed a 
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smaller decline, due to lower prices on cotton 
textiles and silk in spite of increased prices 
for raw cotton. The non-metallic minerals 
group and the chemicals group each showed 
slight declines, the former due to decreases in 
the prices of anthracite coal, glass, and salt. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower. In the former group the decline was 
due chiefly to a decline in the index for foods 
caused by a fall in the prices for flour, milk, 
butter, cheese, sugar, and eggs. In producers’ 
goods building and construction materials fell 
because of lower prices for pine, fir, and spruce 
lumber, white lead, linseed oil, and glass. 
Manufacturers’ materials were also lower, due 
to declines in the prices of materials for the 
textile, the fur, the leather, the metal work- 
ing and the chemical industries. 

In the grouping according to origin domes- 
tic farm products fell because of decreases in 
the prices of dairy products and eggs. Articles 
of forest origin fell because of lower prices for 
lumber and wood pulp; and articles of. min- 
eral origin because of declines in the prices 
for non-ferrous metals, coal and glass. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 


‘commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 published by 


the Department: of Labour since 1910 de- 
clined to 222.7 for April as compared with 
224.5 for March; 227.4 for April, 1923; 225.0 
for April, 1922; 253.7 for April, 1921; 356.6 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 353.1 for April, 
1920; 269.4 for April, 1918; and 1386.7 for 
April, 1914. The principal declines occurred 
in eggs, butter, cheese, milk, oats, corn, flax, 
bran, shorts, potatoes, bananas, flour, sugar, 
raw silk, jute, bar iron, lead, anthracite coal, 
copper wire, white lead, and linseed oil, while 
wheat, barley, cattle, lard, dressed lamb, 
lemons, oranges, molasses, woollen yarn, raw 
cotton, nickle, quicksilver, bar silver, and 
binder twine showed the most important ad- 
vances. 

The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 19138, by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the new index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 238 commodities in 
1913.* Ultimately the reconstructed index 
will be earried back to an earlier date, but m 
the meantime the Department will continue 
to calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour GAZETTE in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from month 


*LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1923, pp. 689-695. 
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to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics by the principal groups in the three 
methods of classification and with those of the 
classification according to purpose or use iD 
detail. The index number of the Department 
of Labour is given by the principal group- 
ings, but the sub-groups in detail shown 
monthly since 1912 are omitted. The special 
index number of 50 commodities described in 
the following paragraph is also given for the 
purpose of continuing the record. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Department list, includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, declined to 150.3 for 
April as compared with 152.1 for March; 
155.9 for April, 1923; 147.8 for April, 1922; 
164.9 for April, 1921; 249.8 for April, 1920; 
195.0 for April, 1918, and 101.0 for April, 
1914. A seasonal decline in dairy products 
was mainly responsible for the lower levels 
reached, though prices of sugar, oilcloth, an- 
thracite coal, and glass were substantially 
lower. 

The index of wholesale prices in Canada 
published by the United States Federal Re- 
serve Board, including thirty-three raw ma- 
terials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, advanced to 148 for February as 
compared with 146 for January; 144 for De- 
cember, 1923; and 152 for February, 1923. 
All groups were higher. 

Professor Michell’s index of wholesale prices 
based on forty articles, twenty foods and 
twenty manufacturers’ goods, with prices dur- 
ing 1900 to 1909 as 100, declined to 173.9 for 
April as compared with 176.9 for March; 
176.2 for April, 1923; 161.2 for April, 1922; 
190.0 for April, 1921; and 268.4 for April, 
1920. Foods declined slightly but manufac- 
turers’ goods advanced slightly. 

The Bank of Commerce index of both ex- 
ports and imports declined, the former from 
150.30 for March to 145.82 for April, and the 
latter from 166.04 to 163.87. The combined 
index of exports and imports declined from 
158.17 for March to 154.84 for April. 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil, and the rent for six- 
roomed houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. 
The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each com- 


during 


modity, and every effort has been made to 
ensure that the quotations, in each case refer 
to the same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for purposes 
of comparison from month to month, from 
city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
this period being secured at the 
middle of each month by the correspondents 
of the LaBoUR GAZETTE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 
1915 the table contained a list of only the 
twenty-nine foods included in the family 
budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent. In 1915, when monthly publi- 
cation of the budget in the Lasour GazerrTs 
was begun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended to in- 
clude over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and 
in the case of a number of articles the aver- 
age prices of the grades most sold have been 
given, owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GazErTs 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modification of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
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class. For instance, the only fruits are evap- 
orated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportion of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
(or falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the vari- 
ous localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditures of an or- 
dinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expendi- 
ture on these items of food, fuel, light and 


rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about | 


sixty-five per cent of the total income. 
While the budget serves to show the in- 
crease or decrease from time to time in the 
cost of the items included, it does not purport 
to show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the Domin- 
ion or in any one province. The quantities of 
meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for 
the healthy family of a man at hard physical 
work. On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would buy 
less meat, etc., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, etce., so that comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householder* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light -rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4: 1912, 109. is 
1913, 100. 0; 1914, 96. ie 1915, 90. 8: 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9: 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Sirloin steak advanced from an average of 
27.2¢c per pound in March to 27.7¢ in April. 
Prices in all provinces averaged higher. 
Round steak also was slightly higher, averag- 
ing 22.4¢c per pound in April as compared 





*LABouR GAZETTE, December, 1923, page 1442. 


with 22.1c in March. Prime rib roast ad- 
vanced $c per pound in the average of 20.7c. 
Shoulder roast rose from 14.5¢ per pound to 
14.8c, the increase being fairly general. 
Stewing beef was slightly higher, averaging 
llc per pound. Shoulder roast of veal was 
down from an average of 18.3c per pound in 
March to 18c in April. Mutton rose from an 
average of 26.9c per pound to 27.8c. Prices 
in nearly all provinces averaged higher. Fresh 
pork roast was unchanged in the average, in- 
creases in some localities being offset by 
declines in others. Salt pork fell from an 
average of 23c per pound in March to 22.8c 
in April. Bacon also showed a general de- 
cline, averaging 33.6c per pound as compared 
with 34.9¢c in March. Boiled ham fell from 
06.4c. per pound to 55.7c. In fresh fish, cod 
and halibut were lower. Salt herrings ad- 
vanced slightly. Lard was down from an 
average of 28.lec per pound in March to 
21.4¢c in April. 

Eggs showed a general decline, fresh aver- 
aging 32.4c per dozen in April as compared 
with 47.7c in March, 56.7c in February, and 
61.3c in January and cooking averaging 28c 
per dozen in April as compared with 40.3c 
in March. Milk prices declined in Brock- 
ville, Belleville, Peterborough, St. Catharines, 
Brandon and Medicine Hat. Butter showed a 
decline in practically all localities, dairy 
averaging 41.2c per pound in April and 43.5c 
in March and creamery 46.1c per pound in 
April as compared with 49.1c in March. 
Cheese also was lower at 31.4¢ per pound. 

Bread was. unchanged in the average. 
Flour was slightly lower, averaging 4.1c per 
pound. Rolled oats showed little change. 
Tapioca advanced slightly to an average of 
15c per pound. Canned vegetables were 
steady. Beans fell somewhat, averaging 8.4c 
per pound. Potatoes showed little change at 
an average of $1.62 per 90 pounds as com- 
pared with $1.61 in March. Evaporated 
apples were unchanged. Prunes fell from 
16.3c per pound to 15.9c. Raisins and cur- 
rants were practically unchanged. Rasp- 
berry jam was slightly lower at 97.1c per 
four-pound tin as compared with 98.8c in 
March. Marmalade and corn syrup showed 
little change. Granulated sugar was down 
from an average of 12.1e per pound in March 
to 11.9c in April and yellow sugar from 11.6c 
per pound in March to 11.4c’in April. Coffee 
and tea were steady. Cream of tartar was 
up from an average of 64.7c. per pound in 
March to 65.7c in April. 

Anthracite coal averaged lower at $17.4! 
per ton in April as compared with $17.71 in 
March. Prices were lower in Fredericton, St. 
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Hyacinthe, Belleville, Orillia, Toronto, St. 
Catharines, Galt, Guelph, Kitchener, St. 


Thomas and Timmins. Bituminous coal also 
declined, averaging $10.88 in April as com- 
pared with $11.08 in March. Lower prices 
were reported from Kingston, Orillia, St. 
Catharines, Kitchener, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
and Timmins. Hard wood, four feet long, 
showed little change in the average at $12.49 
per cord, the only decrease being at Char- 
lottetown. Soft wood also ‘showed little 
change at an average of $9.19 per cord. Coal 
oil advanced slightly from an average of 
30.6c per gallon to 30.9c in ‘April. 

An increase in rent ‘was reported from 
Niagara Falls, an upward tendency having 
appeared recently. The inclusion of an addi- 
tional city, Sarnia, also raised the averages 
for the Dominion and for the province of 
Ontario. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were on the whole fairly steady 
during April. Manitoba Northern wheat 
averaged 98ic per bushel as compared with 


98c in March. Prices advanced from a low ‘ 


level of 95¢c per bushel early in the month 
to 993c toward the end. With the opening 
of navigation grain began to move in con- 
siderable quantities, but large available sup- 
plies prevented any marked advance in price. 
Barley rose from 6l#c per bushel to 624c, 
while oats fell from 387%c per bushel to 374e 
and flaxseed from $2.1384 per bushel to 
$2.093.' Rolled oats were down from $3 per 
90-pound sack to $2.80. Flour fell from $6.30 
to $6.10 per barrel. Shorts also were lower 
at $28.50 per ton. Linseed oil fell from $1.20} 
per gallon to $1.114, the reasons reported 
being the competition of imported oil and 
the reduction in the sales tax. Raw sugar 
declined from $6.88 per hundred to $5.85 and 
granulated sugar from $9.74 to $9.03 due to 
accumulated supplies at producing centres. 
Potatoes at Montreal declined from $1.574 
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per bag to $1.25, while at Winnipeg they de- 
clined from $1 per bushel to 95c. Bananas 
were down from $5 per bunch to $4.25. 
Oranges were higher. In cattle, choice steers 
at Toronto advanced from $6.75 per hun- 
dred to $7.124, and choice butchers’ cattle at 
Winnipeg from $6.124 to $6.53. Hogs de- 
clined somewhat at Toronto, being $8 per 
hundred in March as compared, with $7.87 in 
April. Bacon was down slightly at 223c per 
pound. Dressed fowl rose from 20c per pound 
to 24c. Butter, eggs, and cheese also showed 
seasonal declines. Finest creamery butter at 
Montreal was down from 39c per pound to 
3lec and dairy prints at Toronto from 36c 
per pound to 32c. Cheese was 17¢ per pound 
as compared with 21c in March. Fresh eggs 
were 30c per dozen as compared with 34c in 
March. Raw cotton at New York advanced 
from 284¢ per pound in March to 304¢ in 
April. A buying movement commenced early 
in the month which carried the prices higher, 
but toward the latter part of the month the 
tendency was again downward. Manufac- 
tured cottons were lower, denim beimg down 
from 8le per pound to 75c and Saxony from 
954¢c per pound to 9l+c. Raw silk continued 
to decline, being $6.10 per pound as com- 
pared with $6.55 in March. Binder twine ad- 
vanced from 112c per pound to 18%c, but 
because of the new sales tax regulations de- 
clined later to 123c. White pine lumber at 
Toronto was down from $52 per M to $50, 
and box boards from $35 per M to $34. Brit- 
ish Columbia fir fell from $55 per M to $852. 
Spruce sidings at St. John declined $2 per M 
to $23. Ground wood pulp continued to de- 
cline, being $28-$35 per ton in April as com- 
pared with $30-$37.50 in March. Non-ferrous 
metals were generally lower. Copper fell 
from $16.20 per hundred to $15.50, lead from 
$8.90 per hundred to $7.45, spelter from $8.30 
per hundred to $7.75, and tin from 60c. per 
pound to 54c. Anthracite coal declined from 
$12.57 per ton to $12. Window glass was 
lower at $4.80 per box as compared with $5.13 
in March. White lead was down from $17.20 
per hundred to $16.95. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
. OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913=100) 











No. of 
Commodities Com- |Av’g| Jan. | Apr. | July | Oct.| Dec.| Av’g] Jan. | Feb.| Mar.|April 
mo- | 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
dities 

Total Index 238 Commodities..................-: 288 |152-0)151-4/156-9)153-5)153- 1/153 -5|153 -0)156-7/156-6)154-3/151-1 

Classified according to chief component material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)........... 67 |148-4/136-8]151-2)146-8)141-6)135-2)144-2)139-5|141-0/142-31139-0 
II.—Animals and their Products..................-5: 50 |135-4]141-5)1385-8)126-1]135-1/141-6]134-1)137-9]136-21127-3}120-3 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.......... 28 1174-7/189-0/202-9}198 -6]197-8]207-1/200-91216-0|214- 11206-81205-4 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper............... 21 1166-4/175-7|173-5)178-6)178-2)176-4)176-8)175-7|174-01173-51170-4 
Vil rom and ats PrOduUCtSe. seu eee oak ne eels viele eis 26 |151-8)158-9}169-1]171-8}167-4)168-7)168-0/168-4|167-3|166-11166-4 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products......... 15 | 98-9} 95-5/102-5| 95-4) 93-8] 95-1] 99-0) 94-5] 96-2] 98-1] 94-9 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products..... 17. |188-4]185-7)186-4}182-8)184-1)182-5|183-8}185-5|187-8]187-8]186-0 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products............... 14 |166-41166-4/164-5]165-4/164-5|162-2/164-8]168-4]168-41170-6|170-3 

Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)...............eeee00: 86 1138-5)128-2)132-4/123 -9)123 -0)127-0)127-6)128-2)128-7|122-51119-7 
PRS Marine ieee eres ciieicice sie last areas one Coa ee Ni 8 |142-7/132-3]128-6)130-1)125-5}130-1/129-9}130-4|131-1)133-21131-5 
UTR MOrest ee ne ee eet he Wee Rue sc le Web aiahi ad 21 1166-4)175-7/173-5)178 -6|178-2}176-4]176-81175-7|174-0)173-5/170-4 
Ve Min orale enis PV emma NI an ils eran, | KGS Lt Mists 68 |158-0}156-9/160-8)158-0)157-1|156-8]157-9]159-1)160-7)161-0/159-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured)................ 108 (148-5/142-8)148-2)144-4/143 -1/142-7/142-8)146-0/146-6)143 -6)140-5 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly)............... 
Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B)......... 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco...............-- 
ISEV ETAL OS Sete he eee aterm aCe aha MCB vi 0 Aaa 
IBTEACSTUTTS CA an MND ane din an MN An baka 
a ae NOR LR nee A IB! SEATS Oe eg | A 


ERT G SE See Aa ee IR RRS ACI SURV Arake O, U LEAT RE aa 
Meats) Roultmnyanauuard dene Mult wero aena 
MailkrandyMilk Products#e jes yan ae ee ce alia 
Sugar irehined wy ee Muna ere ity ails ABs) Cages 
Vie Peta DIS ee ee cite oud ete Biel re ka cela, mM) aie 


(B) Other consumers’ Goods...............2000005- 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery and 
UNGEST WAT) eae Lea Dee EAS HIME RUS iC a 
Elousehold equipment... sce coe te wlek eee amu 
BRETT GUT Oe EN IU TNR RRL Mitt, SPIE bE 
Glassware and POtLerVan) tone cse ae tance eae 
MiscellaneOuse as tee ole eicisls aitletil saan eas a mvaerene 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment and Supplies 
Miscellaneoussterstacervttie cola telcccs e coceremis lesions 


(DD) Producers? Materialsaccs.s se es) ela tee ttle 
Building and Construction Materials............. 
TLAVI ST OLS) Qidr Del Side AlA rh, 4 bela aM al ae DM IEiY Aiauiath Alla) 


Manufacturers’ Materials.............0ccccecceees 
For Textile and Clothing Industries............ 
Hornuri UnGusteya cusses cisceeece cise eee 
BoreGedt ner In@ustrynces ccs scicis cece eee 

- For Metal Working Industries...............-+: 
For Chemical Using Industries................ 
For Meat Packing Industries..................- 
For Milling and other Industries............... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials............. 


— ee . 
& bobo © De DO OO CO CO > 


155 -0/156-7)164-6)157-6)157 -9)156-4)159-1/159-4|160-9/159- 7/155 -0 


153 - 6/153 -0/154-2/148 -2/152-5)153 -0)151-3/154-4)155 -7/152-8)147-3 
146-0/148-1/149-6/143-4)150-1)152-1)147- 6/151 -4)150- 6/145 -31187-7 
197-0/212-0)223-7)222 -3)224-6|229- 1/223 - 7/229 -4)232-41235-21235-7 
149-0}139-4)142-3)186-2/130- 1/123 -6)1385-7/125-0)126-5)126-5}123 -2 
98-8} 96-0)100-0)100-0} 96-0} 96-0] 98-0} 96-0) 96-0} 96-0} 96-0 
142-7132 -3)128-6]131-7]125-5/130-1/129-9}130-4}131- 1/133 -2)131-5 
216-1]180-8}187-3)216-4}197-1)165-8)187-2|165-6|169-4/168-3/167-1 
140-0}136-2)132-0}136-8]131-6)121-9)131-9)120-8)118-9}118-1/119-2 
136-0}148-9)155-6}128-5]149-7/154-4/145-1)156-4)156-0)150-4/134-5 
159 -5}185 -2}238 -9}238-9|243 -5|234-4/229-5/229-8]227-5|227-5/216-1 
143 -1]126-8]151-4]/164-3]171-2|165-41157-7/196-1|190-7/213-7/201-0 
133 -9]160-9]108-2] 92+2)134-4/203-0}130-1/169-2/159-6)103-2) 90-3 
206-5|206-5|206-5}206-5| 206-5] 206-5) 206-5)216-5)216-5)216-5)216-5 
171-5|156-9|162-0]160-7|161-8]160-9]160-7|161-1/167-4/165-1/158-3 


163 -1]159 3/159 -9)154-3)155 -6|154-2)155 -9)158- 3/162 -2|162-3)159-3 


161-9}164-5]165-4)164-8}159-9/158 -3)163-0)160-6]162-6)162-9/159-7 
163 -5)157-6)158-2}151-0)154-2)152-8)153-7/157-5/162-1)162-1/159-2 
220-5]219- 6/229: 1/229 - 1/228 -2|228 -2)226-41196-8)196-8/196-8/196-8 
381-0}325 -3)322- 1/302 -9/303-5|274-7/301-8)274-7|274-7|274-7)274-7 
161-9}156-2)156-8/149-6}152-8]151-6]152-3/156-6)161-2/161-2/158-3 


146 -8)143 -6/151-7)147 -4)143 -5)141-0)145 -0/143 -2)144-7)143 -5)141-4 


189 - 0/188 -3/188 -8)184-4)186- 4/185 -3)186-1)187 -6|190-1/189-9/188-3 
199 -5}209 -6|209 -6]216-0/216-0/216-0/213 -8)219 -9|223 -4/223 -4)223-4 
189 -2}187-9|188-2|184-2)186-0|184-4/185-6]186-8|189-4/189-4|187-7 
180-8}193-9|199-5|185-7/192-6)203 -6|194-3/204-0/204-0)198-5)198-4 


142-2/138-8) 147-8) 143 -4/139 -0}136- 2/140 -6)138-5)139-8)158-4/136-3 
162-2)163-8)166-4|169-4/167-0/166-3]167-0|167-7|167-2)167-1)164-2 
160-3]163-2]163-9}168-9]167-0}165-8}166-3]166-1]165-1)164-8)161-0 
177-4|189-6|215-9)200-9]192-5/189-1|198 -0|199-9/206-1)213-9|204-6 
165-7|163 -2|168 -1]168-1]164-8|165-7/166-0/169-0/169-0)169-1)168-7 


137 - 7/133 - 2/143 - 6/137 -6)132- 7/129 -5)134- 7/132 -2|134-0/132-6/130-4 
177-7|194-4|210-8}206-5/205- 4/215 -8)208 -8)226-4)224-1)215-6/212-2 
305 -9}273-91324-11300-0}273 91245 - 0} 288 0/254 +7/229-6)241-2)219-9 
102-9]110-6}107-0] 95-9] 94-2) 85-0) 98-9} 89-8] 92-1} 90-4) 83-7 
113-1)114-4]128-4]120-3]117-3]118-4}119-5]117-8|118-2)118-7)116-9 
162-4]158-4)157-7/154-5|155-5|153 -9]156 -0]152-7/152- 7/153 -4) 153-0 
112-0|100-3]103-9]105-3) 95-8) 89-2)101-0} 94-7) 96-2} 99-0/101-6 
138 -6]124-4]138-1/124-4)114-2)107-1)125-0)111-1)114-9)111-7/112-7 
151-4/147-8}160-4]155-1/153-8]150-0|154-3|148-3)150-7)149-2)142-9 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR APRIL, 1924, MARCH, 1924, APRIL, 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 
1916, 1915, 1914 and 1913 
(AVERAGE Prices 1890-1899=100) 








QQ 
b a INDEX NUMBERS 
2 3 
Groups gs‘ g : , a 82.) : f : 
5 & April,| Mar. | Aprii |April | April | April | April | April} April | April | April | April | April 
A 5 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
oO 
I.—Grains and Fodder........ 15 | 172-8] 175-7} 184-6] 207-9] 211-6] 399-0} 297-8) 344-5] 276-2) 177-0] 204-0| 145-4] 136-0 
II.—Animals and Meats....... 17 | 215-0} 213-4] 231-9] 256-6} 303-2) 359-9] 377-4] 355-7] 282-7) 218-1] 185-4) 194-8] 183-1 
III.—Dairy Products......... 9 | 182-5} 208-7] 201-6] 196-5} 248-5} 302-6] 282-9} 241-7] 215-1] 170-1] 160-7] 148-6] 150-9 
EV iF ish PQ Seek eee ne 9 | 168-3] 172-2} 179-3] 186-2} 225-5} 239-2] 240-3) 237-3] 213-5] 171-4) 145-2] 157-4] 158-4 
V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables.}| 16 | 209-5} 211-3! 193-2] 242-3] 193-9] 377-8] 236-1] 256-6} 294-6] 173-5] 114-7) 136-8] 116-5 
B. Miscellaneous Foods... 25 | 184-6] 186-5] 187-5] 181-4] 217-8] 304-6] 245-2] 234-4) 193-2) 147-3] 143-9} 112-6] 116-7 
Vie Textiles soa ivie a conan 20 | 249-5) 249-1) 241-2) 227-9] 250-3] 428-7] 371-6] 335-6] 238-1] 186-1] 145-5] 133-6} 128-8 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots. 11 | 153-6] 153-4] 167-5} 155-0) 188-0} 391-8] 272-2} 252-9] 264-1] 207-6] 179-5] 172-6] 161-9 
VIII.—A. Iron and Steel...... 11 | 197-2} 197-9] 206-3) 182-5) 215-8) 273-2) 205-1) 278-0! 221-2] 144-0} 103-9} 102-7} 106-1 
B. Other Metals....... 12 | 182-9} 183-2} 177-0} 140-2) 148-3) 236-8] 181-0) 255-2, 277-4] 283-2] 173-8] 124-9] 133-2 
C. Implements........ 10 | 226-3] 226-3} 225-9) 224-7| 254-4! 250-3] 235-6] 220-9] 166-0} 134-8] 110-6] 306-6] 105-6 
BG oft SCR IRR 33 | 200-8] 201-2} 201-6] 179-9] 203-0] 253-0] 205-6] 251-9) 224-7] 191-8] 131-4] 112-3] 116-3 
IX. va and Lighting....... 10. | 259-6] 241-9] 256-9) 248-2] 267-6) 289-3] 243-2] 192-0] 169-3] 124-4) 107-6} 113-7] 119-4 
X.—Building Materials: 
PAC ui ber He ape on ce Gee 14 | 840-7| 345-3] 350-0] 314-9] 414-7] 485-0] 277-7] 268-3) 204-8] 182-4] 176-7] 182-4] 178-4 
B. Miscellaneous.......... 20 | 227-7) 228-2] 222-9) 205-1) 250-0] 256-7] 219-9] 222-0) 191-2] 152-5) 111-2] 113-3] 111-8 
3 C. Paints, Oils and Glass 14 | 274-3) 275-3] 292-5) 260-8} 302-6] 473-5] 3380-7] 297-9} 255-2] 198-9] 150-4] 140-8] 146-9 
ATT aaa aes bee be 48 | 274-2) 276-1) 280-3} 253-4) 313-4) 386-6] 269-1) 257-6] 213-8] 174-8] 141-7] 141-5] 141-6 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16 | 264-2) 264-2} 269-6) 287-5] 352-7) 371-8] 302-3] 229-4] 188-8] 148-7] 135-2] 128-8) 126-2 


XII.—Drugs and Chemicals. . 16 | 180-2) 179-9] 176-8] 186-9} 203-6] 227-2] 238-2] 275-9] 272-8! 260-9] 159-2] 111-6] 112-7 
XITI.—Miscellaneous: 


IA RaW URS. pebaee A ae 4 | 571-8) 573-8} 622-0) 631-7} 498-0]1779-7| 887-4] 535-4! 412-4) 295-7! 133-8] 241-3] 346-5 
B. Liquors and Tobacco.. 6 | 266-8} 266-8) 264-6) 264-4] 270-1) 316-3] 256-2] 209-0} 159-0] 143-5] 185-8] 138-4] 134-5 
C. Sundries.. 7 | 160-0} 158-2} 161-0) 157-5) 187-3) 207-5] 213-2} 217-1] 172-1] 139-9] 113-8} 108-4] 113-4 

ANT ett ta) eee 17 | 294-5] 294-3) 306-0) 306-8] 289-7} 615-8} 387-0} 289-1] 224-0] 177-5] 126-3] 150-3] 175-7 
All Commodities......... $262 | 222-7) 224-5) 227-4) 225-0) 253-7] 353-1] 279-6] 269-4] 231-1] 181-0] 146-4] 136-7] 136-3 


sss srs sls hss 
tNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT, IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA? 
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C. Cc. c.. | ¢. Cc c Cc. .c Cc. Cc. Cc. c C. c C. 
Beef, sirloin 

Steak. nee 2 lbs.}27-2 41-6) 44-4) 49-0] 46-6] 48-4] 58-0] 67-8] 75-4] 76-4] 70-4 57-6) 54-6] 54-4] 55-4 
Beef, shoulder, 

TOASt. =. oe 2 119-6 28-0] 29-6] 33-0] 32-8] 33-2] 39-6] 48-9] 59.4 49-8] 44-4] 39.4] 30.9 29-0) 29-6 
Veal, roast..... 1 “ {10-0 14-4) 15-7] 17-6] 17-1] 18-1] 21-7] 26-3] 27-4 26-5] 25-2] 19-0] 17-9 18-3] 18-0 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8 17-8) 19-1] 21-0} 20-8] 22-6} 26-9] 33-2] 35-5! 35-8] 39.9 27-4] 28-1] 27-4| 27.8 
Pork, fresh, 

TOASte oe nf GS ney 17-5) 19-5} 20-3 20-9} 27-3] 35-7) 36-1] 38-8] 34-8] 30-0 26-0| 23-1] 23-4 
fork, salt, mess} 2 “ |21-8 33°2] 35-2) 37-0 37-0] 47-6] 67-2! 69-4] 72-2] 66-8] 53-9 50-6] 46-6] 45.6 

con, break- 

Rect # ok es 1 15-4 22-5) 24-7) 26-1 27-6] 34-5] 48-1] 50-6] 53-7] 53-0 41-3] 40-0] 34-9 33-6 
Lard, pure leaf.}| 2 “ 126-2 35-6} 38-4] 38-2 37-8] 56-4) 69-4] 72-6] 78-2] 56-0 45-0! 45-0] 43.6 42-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7 34-3] 33-7] 24-0 26-6) 37-1) 46-0] 49-8] 55-8] 40-3] 33-5] 36-31 47.71 39.4 

ges, storage... i Oe asa 31-2] 28-1] 23-2 26-0! 32-9] 43-9] 43-9 48-6] 38-3 30-6 31-7] 40-3 28-0 

Tes eas 6 qts./36°6 49-8] 51-6] 53-4 52-8} 60-6] 72-0) 82-2! 90-6] 89-4 74-41 70-8] 74.4 72.9 
Butter, dairy...} 2 Ibs./44-2 58-4] 58-0] 59-0 66-6) 85-2) 98-4]121-6]131-2|109-4] 76.4 96-6! 87-0] 89-4 
Butter, cream- 

CLV Ae eee ue 1 Os bbsoles 31-7] 33-9] 34-7 38-3] 47-9] 54-8] 65-7] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 55.3 49-1] 46-1 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1 20-1} 20-5] 21-4 24-7! 33-0] 33-2] 35-9] 40-2] 39-8] 30.5 $35 -8/§32-9 §31- 

eese, new.. 1 “ 114-6 19-5} 19-1] 19-3 23-3] 30-8] 31-1] 34-5] 37-7] 38-4] 28.5 §35-8]§32-2/§31-4 

ead, plain, 

ahi Le ara ARR 60-0) 61-5) 64-5 69-0) 93-0/117-0)117-0/136-5/127-&1105-01100-5|100-5 100-5 
Flour, family... 25-0 34-0} 32-0] 33-0 37-0) 59-0} 67-0] 67-0] 77-0] 66-0} 48-0} 45.0 42-0] 41-0 
Rolled oats..... 18-0 22-0} 22-0} 22-0 24-0] 28-0) 40-0} 37-5] 42-0] 32-0] 28-9 28-0] 27-0] 27-0 
IRicenee Vee 2) 10-4 11-6] 11-4] 11-6 12-8} 13-8] 21-4] 24-2] 33-4] 22-4] 18.6 §20-6]§21-0/§20-8 
Beans, han d- 

pickediye.-4 8-6 11-6] 12-4] 11-8 18-6} 26-8) 33-8} 24-0} 23-8) 18-0} 17-8] 17-4] 17-0 16-8 
Apples, : 

Se Per a 9-9 13-5} 12-0] 13-0 13-3] 14-6] 22-1] 22-4] 27-9] 92-4] 23.0] 20-6] 18-91 19.9 
Prunes, medi 
ee ee 11:5 12-9) 11-9} 12-5 13-0} 14-3} 17-6] 20-2) 27-5] 20-4! 18-9! 18-8] 16-3 15-9 
Sugar, = 
iiete Che 21-6 26:0) 23-6] 22-4 34-4] 38-4] 42-4] 47-6] 78-0] 51-2 33°6| 48-0] 48-4] 47.6 
Sugar, yellow... 10-0 12-0} 11-0) 10-4 16-0} 17-6] 20-0) 22-0] 36-8] 24-2] 16-0 22-8) 23-2] 99.8 
Tea, black, me- 8-2 8: 8-9) §-8 9-8] 10-9; 12-8) 15-7) 16-4) 14-1] 13-61§16-1 $17-4)§17-4 

iwi eens ae 
ie ’ ) x 

Gta ME. 8-7 9-5] 9-3! 9-7 10-2] 10-8) 12-1] 15-5/ 17-0) 15-4) 15-0]§16-1]817-41 17-4 
Coffee, medium 8-6 9: 9-4) 9-6 $-9} 10-0) 10-2} 12-1] 14-8] 14-9] 13.4 13-4] 13-6] 13-8 
Potatoes...) 4-] 46-2] 36-0] 43-3 61-5] 99-0] 64-3] 56-0/159-5| 48-5] 49.9 40-5] 53-7] 54-9 
Vinegar, white 

Wineses A oe 7 8 8 8: -Q “9 “9 OO Onn lO ee. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ 
ZANE OOS ees ae aoe. 3°48 7-34] 7-34) 7-54 8-34/10-77/13-57/13 -35115-99/12-68/10.26 16-64/16-58|19-16 
. a C. Cc. (Oe Ge CG, Cc. c. Ge Ske Go c. CG: c. 
Starch, laundry 2-9 3-2] 3-2] 3-2 3°3] 3-6) 4-6) 4-71 4-81 5-2) 4-11 4-0] 4.0 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|}{¢ ton|39 5 51-9} 55-0} 52-1 53-5] 64-7] 71-8! 80-3] 94-4/115-0 108-7|115-7]110-7/108-8 
roal, bitumin- 
See a fa 31-1 87°5] 38°7] 38-4 37-7] 50-8] 57-8) 61-5] 67-7] 83-4] 68-3] 74-2] 69-2 68-0 
Wood, hard..... “ed.|32-5 41-3) 42-5) 48-8 41-5) 50-6} 67-1] 77-2] 79-7| 88-6] 78-1] 79-9| 78-9 78-0 
Wood, soft...... 22-6 30-0} 30-6] 34-2 30-2) 36-9] 49-9) 55-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5] 57-5) 57-5 
Coaltoil aaa 1 gal.}24-0 21-0} 23-7) 24-4 23-0] 24-5] 26-8] 28-1] 34-1] 38-6| 31-6 31-5] 30-6] 30-9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 and light- 
the Soi, NES Make. 1-56 1-82) 1-91) 1-93 1-86) 2-28) 2-73] 3-03] 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-61] 3-46 3-43 
$ $ i $ 
Rentuetowe. os mo./2-37} 2-89] 4-05) 4-05) 4-60) 4-75] 4-85) 4.17) 3-98] 4-27] 4-66] 4-91] 5-93] 6-63! 6-91 6-92) 6-92] 6-95 
I ° q 
Grand totals...]...... $-37/10-50/12-79/13 00/13 -79|14-02/14-32/13-79]14-21/17-34/20-00/21-34/25 34 23 -31/20- 66/21 - 21/21 -00/20-58 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 561] 5°83] 6°82] 6:78 7°17/ 72291 7°37 7-70) 8-52|10-64]12-80/13-43/16-16]13-23|10-47)11-15|10-58|10-63 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 5-80) 6-11] 6-34] 6-55] 6-71] 7-52| 9-34]11-01)11-85/14-47|11-91| 9-68] 9-631 9-611 9.33 
New Brunswick....... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 6-84] 7-13] 7-04] 7-21] 7-66] 8-41/10-70]12-50) 13-28|15-97| 13 -03|10-54|10-90|10-88110.54 
Quebec: sipgscMn. 4h 5-15] 5-64) 5-33) 6-46) 6-97/ 6-87] 7-04] 7-19] 8-03] 10-66]12-24]12-78|15-22/12-33] 9-82110-41110-17| 9.70 
Ontario. e485. c44ie lps 5-01| 5-60) 6-50] 6-67] 7-25] 7-20] 7-29] 7-62] 8-30]11-68]12-57|13-32]16-07|12-65|10-20110-59| 10-55|10.05 
Manitoba............. 5-85] 6-19) 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87| 7-99] 7-94] 8-54) 9-83]11-97]12-92]16-14|12-43] 9-92110-06|10-03| 9.59 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-08] 8-16] 8-25] 8-02] 8-24] 8-30]10-30]12-58) 13-37|15-77/12-58| 9-82110-32110-13] 9.94 
Albertal ti ta, Waiais 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-08) 8-15} 8-33] 7-99) 8-29] 8-30]10-76|12-72)13-36]15-99| 12-48] 9-83|10-06/10-15| 9.90 
British Columbia... 6-901 7-74] 8-32] 8-79] 9-03} 9-03] 9-12] 8-90] 8-50] 11-14/13-08)14-40]17-07]13-67|11-43]11-27111-38|11.11 


* The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. See text. {+ December only. § Kind most sold. t For electric light, see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Beef Pork Bacon 
: - S| a D6 ; S Ss | gk 
Locality 3 3 a a hg al = Ae od ae 25 
Se Mle Eli Wag | iS Bcc  elaet iee te Gee [ace en tome 
esis |soi|os|/ 8s] @s | ss | Ge | ses | ees] By | |e 
25 |85|ee|83|8s| ae | 32 | 88 |shs| 83s) $8 | 28 
a ee eo i pe| se Se ey © gam Mado m2 i 
cents | cents} cents| cents] cents} cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 27-7 | 22-4 | 20-7 | 14-8 | 11-4 18-0 27-8 23-1 22°8 33°6 38-2 55-7 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 30-2 | 24-6 | 21-9 | 16-9 | 18-7 15-6 25-4 25-1 23:8 33°3 37:7 58-1 
I—Sydne ye wea we sls 31-1 | 23-6 | 22-7 | 16-3 | 14-5 14:3 28 =| 26-6 26 34:5 38-5 56-5 
2—New Glasgow weeeee | 27-4 | 28-8 | 19-8 | 15-2 | 12-8 14-4 20-6 23-2 24 34 37-2 58-3 
3--Amherst. nei ade 25 22-5 | 18-6 | 15-8 | 12-4 18-3 23-5 22-4 21 32 36-9 62 
4 alifax cn eee ae ne 32-5 | 25-4 | 25-7 | 17 14 15-3 30 Di 23-1 31 36 55-6 
HU TUTO Ue PES ele 35 27-5 | 22-5 | 20 1:5: Dials pene 25 26-5 25 30 40 58 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n...| 25 23-2 | 20-2 | 15-2 | 12-1 14-8 22-6 21 19-1 29 33°5 51 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-2 | 23-2 | 21-8 | 15-4 | 12-2 15-5 22:3 25°3 23°5 32-1 37-7 56-2 
(Moncton .J5).4. hohe he 31-2 | 22 22-2 | 16-5 | 12 1 A) A Oe eo 29 23-4 31-2 36-6 56-5 
S—StaJohnsns. ive vars hy 33-3 | 24-6 | 25-3 | 14-6 | 12 17-6 26-8 24-5 21-8 36 40 60 
9—Fredericton............ 31-2 | 25 23-7 | 18-2 | 14-2 13 20 23-7 24-3 32 36-2 58-3 
10——Bathursteencns ceases oe. Die? Neatea | 0L6 12-4 | 10-5 12:5 20 24 24-5 29 38 50 
Quebec (Average)............ 22:7 | 21-3 | 20-7 | 13-6'| 9-6 13-6 23-4 19-9 21-4 31:3 34-5 54-6 
1i=-Quebeen iyi eis athlediate she 92-9 | 21-1 | 18-5 | 14-6 | 10-1 16-1 23-9 19-7 21-7 31-2 33-8 56 
12—Three Rivers........... 25 23-6 | 19-9 | 13-9 9-9 13:1 21-7 20-7 22-4 26°6 30 52-5 
13—Sherbrooke............ 27-7 | 26-7 | 26 19-2 | 11-5 13-7 30 23-5 22-5 33 35-7 60 
TA Sorel gaan ties nel tere 18-3 | 18-7 | 19 11-3 | 8-3 10:7 21 16-3 20 36-7 40 51-7 
15—St. Hyacinthe.......... 17-1 | 18-9 | 15-6 | 11 8 12 20 17-7 19-2 27 30 47°5 
165-96: JOHNS occ ae e eee 21-8 | 21-5 | 21-5 | 12 10 i We Aree bal A 19 21-2 383°8 | 40 61-7 
17—Thetford Mines......... 17 Poe S i Meee e 14 11 16:5 19 18 21-9 31-5 SBte: Waeens ote 
18——Montrealiee 2 Wo) wae 28:5 | 23-3 | 24-8 | 12-5 9-1 8-4 28-5 21-6 22-7 30°8 34-3 56 
19 Plus ae yn et 26-4 | 22-6 | 20-5 | 13-7 8-4 13-9 23 22-4 21-1 30°8 33°7 51-6 
Ontario (Average)........... 28-7 | 23-0 | 21-3 | 15-7 | 12-0 20-2 27-4 22-9 22-2 30-7 35-0 53°3 
O— Ottawa wo Ni ion Gu eee 27 21-5 | 21-8 | 14-3 | 10-7 17 30:3 21-9 21°5 31-5 35°7 ol 
21—Brockville............. 31 26 21-5 | 14-8 | 10-4 17-2 26-3 23-4 21-2 32-2 37-6 46-9 
22— Kingston.) sees ae 97-9 | 22-7 | 22-6 | 15-8 9-8 12-8 23-8 22-7 19-2 28-2 35-7 51-4 
23—Belleville.............. 25-2 | 19 21-2 | 14-8 | 10 19-4 29 22-4 18-5 31:6. 36-7 54-1 
24—Peterborough.......... 27-5 | 22-4 | 20-4 | 14-9 | 10-6 19-8 22°5 21-6 24 34:6 38-4 51-6 
25-—Oshawal owe tigen ke: 29-5 | 24-3 | 21 15-8 | 13-5 Pa RCW ae ae oi * 23°5 22-5 25-8 33°8 52-9 
26-—Orilliaa of Mae eee: 98-5 | 23-5 | 19-8 | 15-8 | 12-3 20-3 27-3 22°5 23-3 30-6 33-7 54-6 
2(—— Toronto. venue ate 30-7 | 22-6 | 23-6 | 14-3 | 12-9 20-5 30 22°3 23-1 29-8 34-7 52-3 
28—Niagara Falls.....:.... 26-7 | 21-6 | 21-4 | 15 10°5 24 33-3 22-2 23 °3 27-4 29-8 52 ; 
29—St. Catharines.......... 29 22-4 | 21-6 | 15-2 | 11-4 20 25 22-8 19 29 32+1 49-9 
30—Hamilton: ) 300030063. 31-1 | 24-7 | 24-5 | 16-7 | 13-8 20:3 29°5 21-6 20 30-4 35 51:5 
31—Brantiord, ee eee 28°39} 22-11 20-3 | 15-7 | 12-3 19 31 23-1 21-2 30 32-8 50 
B2ae Gal tes diet Pa, eat 29-6 | 23-4 |} 21-8 | 15-8 | 11-5 22 27-7 24 21-5 29-9 32:6 52-7 
38--Guelpbhec ssihu enero gee 26-3 | 20-3 | 19-3 | 15 13-3 21-8 30 19-4 23-5 26-8 31:5 50:5 
34—Kitchener.............. 28-8 | 26-2 | 20-3 | 17-3 | 13-9 22-5 30 23-5 22-5 29-6 32°83 51-6 
35—Woodstock............. 30 22-8 | 23 155 nid: 18-7 26 QOD i eke os... ahhe 29 32-2 51-1 
36——otraviord.,|,.o4.me eee 30 25 20-6 | 16-6 | 11-6 222 2 20-8 20-7 28-4 32-6 53-2 
37—Loncdondl fs eee 29-6 | 24-4 | 23 15-4 | 11-5 19-8 28 22-2 19-1 30-2 33-3 55-1 
38——St LHOMAS. 5.208 seen 29 24 19-9 | 15-1 | 12 18-1 24 Daley 22-8 28 31-7 53 
89—Chatham.............. 98-3 | 24-1} 21-3 | 15-9 | 11-5 20-2 25-8 22-1 24-2 30-9 33°8 55-4 
40-—Windsor.: o8k 27-8 | 20 21 Ney % (yen ke 22 30-2 25 Zo 34-6 39-9 56-2 
Al—Sarmiaoy. 5 ois seis ee 30 25 25 17 10:8 21-5 25 22-5 20 30:8 35 55 
42—Owen Sound............| 25 20 20 16:9 | 13-7 20-6 23-3 22-6 21-7 29-5 32-7 53 
A3—Cobalt sui, Wana 29 25 23 16 14 19 jabs Seo eneane 25 25 36-3 39-5 55 
4—Timmins............... 27 22-7) 18 16 12-5 24 28-3 28 23 33-8 38-3 52-5 
45—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31-1 | 26 23-3 | 18 12-4 22-5 28-3 25 24-6 33°6 37°2 57-7 
6-—Port/Arthur?)) 0.00 29-7 | 21 19-7 | 15-3 | 11-6 17-3 31-6 23 25-8 32-7 42-5 61-2 
47—Fort William........... 29-1 | 20 18-5 | 14-3 | 12-6 20-3 28-3 23 25 33 37°3 56-2 
Manitoba (Average)......... 24:3 | 18-1 | 17-0 | 12-0 | 8-7 14-4 24-8 21-2 22:3 34-1 38:7 58-8 
48—Winnipeg...... FS ee Sad ie 25 17-6 | 18-1.| 11-1 8-2 14 26-4 20-3 25 83°5 38-7 57 
4y—Brandon............... 23-5 | 18-5 | 15-9 | 12-8 9-1 14-8 23-1 22-1 19-5 34-7 38-7 60-6 
Saskatchewan (Average) 26-5 | 19-1 | 17-8 | 12-0 | 9-4 15-4 28:8 20-5 22-4 41-2 48-8 59-4 
50—Resinayi. 28. eee eae 26-5 | 17-4 | 16-9 | 11 9-6 14-6 29-7 19-3 18-5 40-9 50-6 63-2 
51—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 | 17-5 | 15 1Al 9 13-5 25 19 21-7 42 45-7 50 
52—Saskatoon............-- 25-9 | 19-7 | 19-1 | 13 9-1 15-9 31 22-5 23-4 37-9 44-8 56-4 
538—Moose Jaw...........-- 81-1 | 21-6 | 20 13-1 9-9 17-4 29°5 21 26 43-9 54-2 67-8 
Alberta (Average)............ 25-6 | 19-0 | 15-6 | 11-0 | 8-1 14-2 31-3 21-4 22-9 40-1 45-1 56-7 
54—Medicine Hat...........| 25-8 | 17-8 | 15-5 | 10-2 6:7 14-8 30 23 23°3 42-5 43-7 54-3 
55—Drumbheller............ 30 25 15 12 8 15 35 25 25 45 50 65 
56—Hdmonton............. 24-2 | 16 17-3 | 10-7] 8 15 33-1 20-6 20-6 36-9 43-2 53-5 
b7-—Caleary tein tee 22-6 | 16-9 | 14-7 | 10-4] 8-5 13-2 28-5 19-9 22-6 35-3 42-5 55-4 
58—Lethbridge............. 25-5 | 19-3 | 15-4} 11-5 9-4 13-1 30 18-7 7433 40-9 46-2 55°5 
British Columbia (Average).| 30:9 | 24-5 | 22-6 | 15-6 | 12-9 22°6 35-0 28-0 26-3 39-9 45-3 60-7 
59—Fernien se. elie 28 23 22 15 10 18 35 SON WE 30 87-3 44.9 60 
60—-Nelsonz P4320), aie 30 24 21-3 | 14-7 | 11-3 18-3 31-7 27°5 28-7 37°5 46-2 58-7 
61 Tralee et eas 30-8 | 25 20-8 | 16-8 | 13-2 21-4 37 30-4 28-7 46-9 51-3 62-9 
62—New Westminster...... o2°D |) 20 22-5 | 18-3 | 13 25 30 25 28 36-8 42-5 60-3 
63—Vancouver............. 31-9 | 24-2 | 22-3 | 13-9 | 13-5 25-5 37-8 25-3 23-9 38-2 43 60-3 
64—Victoria:. sk. ee 30-7 | 22-8 | 23 13-4 | 13-8 24-7 35°3 24-9 21 41-1 44-1 507. 
65—Nanaimo............... Bp o7) 24-5 | 18-2-| 15-2 29-2 37°5 29-4 22-5 39-4 43-3 59-5 
66—Prince Rupert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 | 24 14-6 | 13-3 18-7 85:7 31-7 27-5 42 47 66 
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SS ne | ee, | eee, | eee | errs | meveeesasnssecenaes | —necrentacunsesnasss { omvemstensesseemens’n' | ceteris 


Fish 
q 2 oe o 
Be cee  || 8 
el age 45 A J 
ge-./aae| 8. | 88 ; 
eH4'1 8as | a8 | Ad =| 
aas(/e88| 38 | 48 3 
ae aa BES c a ae a rey 
cents cents cents cents cents 
29-6 19-2 14-4 58-1 20-7 
ro fey i! ee ee As 53-0 17-7 
SIGS ORE eer rey skeen Gk 60 18-6 
Bie Millet ki saa oy Leal ane 60 17-1 
2ST eae ett le ak 45 18-4 
PAT he oped ed ne elie 50 
eR Rok SPO ee ar eg 50 17-5 
SOMME ree cee ale be 60 
30° 0) Ree. OFA 4k 51-9 17-8 
SOT ees oe 10 60 18-1 
SO At (Mee ees ate ed 45-60 
BY Hh usbame eed sped eae | 50 18-3 
she aces es oe SO | oct Mee tk Meee 45 17-7 
30-4 17-7 10-0 57-9 20-9 
Ae AO 20 SRR ae 50 
URW | i te 50 
SO eee eee Dea ae A 23°2 
OO ied [eta ee i) Gre 60 
Set: eR et en 15 Bae ok Wee ee lus ica ae ee 
oe ee a PN) ee 18 10 60 
ee what en 8 50 
SOUT (WV wee UR Mer 75 6 
2A Nr Steere |i 60 7 
30-4 21-1 11-8 65-6 7 
35 22 TOR bene... 8 
25-30 15-205 he Ree eal erat °3 
30 LS=20) We Res ea aa, 5 
ee eatacied Les eee ke 15 sea A ORS ae eA 5 
APE sp ert 22 ens Aiba) S 75 9 
30 PADI, UC Ro tea A Corgis Re ea OA 
Beate ceed 20 YA. OO aE per 
28 TGA Ad We eRe Oot 50 
35 25 BOSS ie es 
30 Dove i Rune ee R BS 3 
35 Ore [ARE ee 70 
30 23 PS he Ree 2 
30 22 2 ts DR 
30 PAV Wieaes § data Cy Daete -2 
28-33) laa he oak ea 90 5 
30 2mm |aeaets As eee} 5 
35 25 LOh ah (es ee et 
28 20 ae aoe ee 60 +5 
30 25 10 50 “1 
30 18 Te Gin eee cannes 9 
28 PAU | Whoo oe ee | La “1 
35 25 15 Berd fae 
Soe teat GE 10 Peete os 3 
30 Lae ses. 5 70 3 
ZO Vices seh e hare) ee ae A 7 
BBP clash oer kurt sl leaps ce uhae a alte drs oe Ts ae 3 
30 Oe ees inadtee et 6 
25-30 T8201 soe! S 60 
29-3 Gt eee: Ro St Re 
25-32 She ete ok te Sd 
30 BAC LS eee ac ss bl wc on teats 
28-1 SB P4 hh ee eat 6 
SOM Ms Hanes ee eee Sieh 
25 U2 Wen ae ese 5 
25-30 12-5 15 50 24-2 
30 U1fi97 tl. he Speed (Cea 26°7 
20°49 15-5 BS 58) Pk 24-9 
30 17°5 OM LS Sisco 
80-35 15-20 PANE. Bi eis dieien 
23-25 12-5 OME [ae ee.s ae PAD y/ 
30 Ui RE Sd RENE ed 22-9 
22 15 QO OP RES Loon 
26-7 20-0 WSO) eet. ces 23°5 
30-32 20 Se essa. ct 25-8 
30 20 ZOD We as ae 24-2 
30 20 YAN Tins eirene 
FAVES Ah Soe ened | Se Raed Po ee 
OO eta tees eee ee een 21-2 
SO a Ree ON 20 55 
rN A aces dad ee Ras a eee 21-7 
25 Lee Niye s FIBee ee 





a. Prices per single quart higher. 





cee rere els een eraee 





Finnan haddie, 


per lb. 


cents 





Canned salmon 
per lb. tin 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 


20-7 





Fresh, specials 
and extras, 
per doz. 


bo 
co 
on 


b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 





reamery, 


——— > | —____ 
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o Canned Vegetables 
we 
a d a ; 
Locali Sei tee) Se Seal] ; | #2] | Fe 
= mn ~—~ 2 2 
ig td S ‘s es Se | 3 m= ofa Git Bs 7. 
2s WE oa ec heal cP at prescott Peck @ pee 
$ om 2 4 in 2 ihe = 8 P = (>) mn ie i 
8 | $E | SB | 22/38] $ | BR | ES | Bs | ES 
ea) a Ee eo fe H = 4 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)................ 31-4 6-7 18-2 4-4 5-4 10-4 15-1 19-4 18-2 17-6 
NovaScotia (Average)............... 31-8 7:3 17-7 4-3 5:9 10-0 16-8 21-0 19-4 19-1 
1—Sydneyit. .<f.. 4.508.) ibe 32-2 8 18-1 5-1 a 10:3 17 20-6 20-2 19-8 
2—New Glasgow............-..00% 31 6-7 17°1 4-7 5-3 10-2 15:8 20-7 19-6 19-7 
8 Am hersten. Nihon nee 32 7:3 20 4-7 7: Ce | etree 21-7 19-5 19 
4—Hoalifaxts cS 2 Riek ss hose 30-6 7:3 16-5 4-5 5-6 9-4 17 21:3 19-2 18-1 
GTO Ree eel eee 33-2 7°3 17 4-7 5-7 9-9 17-2 20-6 18-3 19 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n........... 30 6-7 19 4-2 5 10 18-1 20-6 Lie 18-6 
New Brunswick (Average) ......... 39.5 8-0 17-5 4-6 5-6 19-3 17-3 20-1 18-0 17-2 
if —MONCtON Nee eae bee cb eee a ek 33-1 |7-3-8-7 17-8 4-6 5-8 11-8 16-4 20-7 18-7 17°7 
8— St John ieee: Rees tee soe 32-8 8 18-6 4-3 5 +4 9-9 17-1 19-3 16-7 iy 
9—Fredericton.............0eec00% 31-4 8 16:7 4-5 5-4 9-5 17-6 20-2 17-1 17-1 
LO Bathursthern teen treet eave cone 32-5 8 17 4-9 5-6 10 18 20 19-5 17 
Quebee (Average).................0. 29-8 6-1 18-0 4-4 6-0 9-4 15-3 18-6 18-4 16-5 
Hi Quebecs es (Mine one eiahies cet 29-9 7-5 17-4 4.5 5-8 10-2 15 20-1 18-7 17-8 
12—Three Rivers...6)..5)).0eseck) 29-1 6 19-2 4-4 5-6 9-4 17 19-4 17-5 163 
18—Sherbrooke.......... Hehe 33-2 7-3 vere 4-1 5-7 9-7 16-4 19-1 19-1 16-4 
14-—Sorel st Oe Pe eine 27-6 5-3 18-6 4.2 7 9-2 15 18-2 19-7 15 
15—St. Hyacinthe................- 97-5 4-7 18-4 4-4 7 9-1 16-4 18-8 20-7 18-5 
16—-St, Johnisins fa ekabe neces 32-7 5-3 17-7 4.5 5-7 9-9 15-7 17 18-2 16:5 
17—Thetford Mines...............- 29-3 6 17-2 4.7 6-8 8-1 12-9 19-1 18 16-8 
18--Montreaksyi. 3.4.2 0. cereus 30-6 6-7 18-4 4-5 5-3 10-4 14-7 18-6 17-2 16-3 
19S lee aya hohe telce tics RO eee 28-6 6 17-6 4-7 5-1 8-3 15 17-1 16-2 15-3 
Ontario (Average)................... 31-2 6-3 17-7 3-9 5-0 16-9 15-4 19-4 17-1 16-6 
20—Ottawa............. Ae aes b Mes 31:5 6-7 18 4-7 5-7 10-8 15-5 19 17-1 16-4 
21-—-Brockvillevn. 2.04 sete eee 99-9 6 18-2 4-3 5 10 14-7 17-9 15-1 14-8 
DO TIN SS LON Ne octet akan ee Ne ents 30-4 6 16-4 4-4 4-9 8-9 14-6 18-4 15 15 
2o=_ BelleVUIE. 3446.) hihe cee etme 31-3 5-3 17: 4 4-7 10-9 15-4 19 16-3 17-2 
24—Peterborough...........0.+..:: 30-7 6-7 18-1 3-5 4-8 10:7 15-3 18-4 16:7 15-7 
25 OSHAWA Ns ce nee Leen D 32-2 6 15 3°6 5 11-9 14+1 20-4 17-1 16-5 
26-—- Orillia: hissy, Cee ee, ee ee 31 6 18-6 3°6 4-8 |— 12-1 16:7 19-9 18 17-1 
Jie EL OLTONEO «3. tae elioan cheno 32-7 6 18-1 4-0 5-1 10-1 14-8 19-1 16-3 16 
28—Niagara Falls...............0-- 31:7 6-7 17-8 3-9 4-9 11-5 16-3 20 18-2 15-7 
29-—St. Catharines. .¢).......:6. 40: 26 6-7 16-3 4 4-9 11-3 16 19-1 15-7 15-5 
30 Elam ltoneicc mae eee 32-6 5:3 17°5 3°6 4-7 10-9 14-6 19 16-8 16-6 
Si Brantiord +... nc eee bees 30-1 6 17-7 3°5 4-8 11-3 14-6 18-3 15-3 15-3 
Soreral t Miksa LOR OLR Lees 32-2 6-7 18-1 3°8 5-1 11-8 16-5 19-2 17-2 16-5 
33-—-Guelphie. . jhe nese one 33-1 6 17+1 3°7 5-2 11-6 14-7 18-9 16-6 16°8 
34—Kitchener.................000- 99-4 6 17-5 3°5 4-9 11:3 16-2 18-5 16:7 16-2 
35—Woodstock...........eecceccee: 29-9 6 17:6 3°6 4-8 10:3 14-9 18-6 16-5 16-4 
36S tlatlOndynn.:. ccs eee on eee 31-4 5-6 17-9 3-6 5-4 11-4 15-6 19-1 17-1 16-6 
3 LONG One eee sia eee 29-3 6 17-6 3°83 4-9 10-9 15 19-2 17-2 17 
SS Sts Thomas. hon. hi heute eek 30-7 6 18-2 3-8 5 12-2 14-7 19-4 17-6 Vi, 
39-—Chathamee J. beet eee eee 30-9 6:7 18-6 3-7 5-2 11-1 15 18-9 17-6 16-2 
AO Windsor ys soonest bet 29-8 6-7 17-9 3°8 4-7 10-2 13-9 20-9 16°2 16-7 
Al—— Sarnia Sen Pacis s cele aeeet 35 6-7 18 3-6 4-5 11:3 18 21-5 17-5 17-5 
42—Owen Sound..............0008: 30-5 5-3 18-4 3-7 4-5 10-3 14-7 19-8 17-7 17-7 
43—Cobaltinrct, 2: brates aes 32°5 6-7 19 4-3 6-3 10-9 17°5 20-1 18-9 18-6 
44-— Timmins ic: «ledees i ieseeenes 33-8 7:3 15 5 4-5 8°5 15 20-9 19-2 18 
45—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31 6-7 19-3 4+] 5-7 11-6 16-2 19-4 17-2 15-9 
46—-Port- Arthurs. he paeor score: 31-4 6-7 18-6 4-] 4-8 10-1 15-2 19-3 18-5 17-4 
47—VHort) William.2 hie. noses eee 31-9 6-7 18-8 4-3 5-3 10-5 15-1 20-3 18-2 18 
Manitoba (Average)................. 28-4 5-9 17-9 4-1 5-9 11-0 15-5 20-5 19-5 19-2 
48-—— Winnipeg ee. 6.s aihesbncaee sent 29-2 6 18-2 4 5-4 11 15-1 20-5 19 18-4 
49-——Brandon. es) b ins) eee 27-5 5-7 17-5 4-1 6-4 iil 15-8 20-4 20 20 
Saskatchewan (Average)............ 30-4 6-5 | * 18-7 4-0 5:3 10-9 14-2 20-3 20-1 19-5 
50—Reginae ke) been chiesehareet 29-4 6-4 20 3-9 5-5 10-9 14-1 19-9 18-8 18-8 
51—Prince Albert. .............-. 30-7 6-7 18-8 3°8 5-1 9 14-2 21-5 20-3 19-2 
§2-—Saskatoon, .t\. Ghee s ke bile oates 31-6 6-7 15 4-0 5-1 11-9 14-4 20 20-5 20-3 
68-=Moose Vawe.tecciiuics sis leciens 30 6 21 4-2 5-5 11-9 14-1 19-6 20-7 19-8 
Alberta (Average)................05- 32-4 7:3 18-4 4-0 5-2 10-6 13-8 19-1 20-1 20-0 
54—Medicine Hat.................- 34-2 |5-7-6-7 17-8 3-9 5-3 9-7 13-7 20-1 20-1 19-2 
65—Drumbeller...............-265 32-5 8 20 4-2 5-6 1225513. Sane 20 22-5 22-5 
56H dmiontons Weds ites tea dees 30-4 7:2 17-9 4-0 4-7 9-4 13-7 18:3 19-6 19-5 
67—Cal garyiasihice thse Rese wee 34-6 7:2 19-7 3°9 5 10°8 13-9 18-6 19-5 20-9 
68—Lethbridge.................06- 30-5 8 16:4 3-9 5-4 10°6 13-7 18-6 19 18-3 
British Columbia (Average)......... 33-6 7:8 19-9 4-1 5-9 9-9 12-4 18-7 18-8 18-3 
59—Frernie: fee Bae SCR 35:6 7:7 16 4-2 5-5 12-1 14-2 20 20 20 
60—Nelsoniim ccheecShsGe ds cceesees 35 8-3 17-7 4-] 5-8 10 12-5 19 20 20 
G1— Trail VR. heen ban Memes 35 7-7 18 3-8 5-2 8-8 12 15 18-1 ils 
62—New Westminster.............. 31-3 8:3 22-9 4 5-5 8-6 11-5 18-2 18-2 17 
68-——Vancouver. 0). 5s) bib. cb eet 32 6—6-7 22°6 4-2 5-5 8-7 12 18-5 18-1 17-1 
64—Victoriaw.: peal ae Pieeboess 30-5 7-4 19-5 4-2 6 8-9 12-2 19-2 17-7 17-5 
G4—Nanalmore ioncneesstccatasnes 34 7-4 20-5 4-1 7 10-1 11-6 18-9 18-9 18-3 
66—Prince Rupert...........-eeee2> 35 8-3 21-7 4-4 7 10 13-2 20-8 19-2 19-2 
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Potatoes Apples - 
A) ROMAN gorse iaeas at Fir j 8 : , = 
za er - s | 8 da A Ss 3 g 
B 53 @ e lose lon i 8 ie og 2 
eae | So g oe) | fon ee & ae 3 ss a= 
by 5 o 3 : 5 ra) bos g & ape 7 a o mo 2". 
a3 . 4 Q Moy 6 4) anes nar ie R oO Qh gO 2 
go - = = © 8 mo on nos S 38 3 ia) 
emo no, — 12 oS ory) NM e« fis © g i ion BH op 8 
ges Rey rors = ro 4, Aer oe 7 Ou9 s ~ Boo 8 in hy 
poe | He 6s wipes | Be \eeeaes (eee gg EES ae 5g 
a o) Ay Ay co ca) A me: 6) i Oo = 'o) 
cents cents $ cents cents cenrs cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 6-7 1-620) 32-1 24°74 18-9 15-9 17-8 20-9 30-4 818 
8-3 6-3 1-664) 31-8 26-7 18-6 17-0 19-0 21-7 1-020 32-4 901 
9-1 7-6 2-10 AD epee 3 19 17-1 21-9 25-1 1 32 7002 Risto woes 
8-6 5-3 1-78 33°5 28-3 18-6 16-1 17-4 20-4 1 29-6 873 
8 5-4 1-20 DAG TN, 3.3 2 20 16 19 20 35 1-00 
7-7 6-5 1-90 36-6 25-4 17-4 17-6 18-4 21 1 33 79 
7-9 6-9 1-34 25 y 18 18-2 18-3 22-2 1 32-5 88 
8 7-9 1-11 20 17-6 19 15 16 20:3 1 29 875 
8-0 6-4 1-435} 31-6 33-0 18-5 17-0 17-7 21-2 31-7 -878 
8-4 6-4 1-56 31-1 38-3 19 16-4 18-1 21 1 31-1 862 
7-5 5-6 1-58 36-1 37-5 16-6 17 16-3 19-4 33-1 -80 
7°5 6-4 1-27 30-7 23-3 19-2 17-4 17-1 22-2 29-1 875 
8-4 uf 1-33 2S Ion eee 19°3 il? 19-2 22-3 1 33-3 975 
8-2 7°8 1-447; 27-8 30-8 18-2 16:3 19-7 21-2 1-070 31-7 875 
8-8 8-4 1-35 26-8 30-8 19-5 18-2 19-4 Die? 1 Bil 912 
8-2 8-7 1-36 26-2 26 18-1 16-4 22-2 20-8 1 31 867 
8 7-9 1-64 30 25 19-7 17-4 18-3 22-1 1 33-2 825 
7:8 8 787 TO AUER AN 16 15-7 20 25 1 26 917 . 
8 5-8 1-03 a pees 18-7 15 21-7 19-3 1 Oly Lees tae 47 
8 9-2 1-81 30 40 15 13-7 20 21-7 1 40 95 47-5 
7-7 7-3 1-52 OTP AG Have te aa 19-7 18-4 18-7 19-1 1 35 1-00 48-6 
8-5 7-2 1-89 35-3 33 18 15-4 19-1 20-7 1 26-7 741 47-6 
9-2 7-6 1-64 84-5 30 19-3 16-3 17-7 20°8 27 °787 46-9 
8-8 6-9 1-635) 932-7 26-9 17-5 15-6 17-0 19-8 28:0 478 45-2 
9-2 8-6 1-83 35°3 35-1 19-4 16 16-7 22-1 30-4 -783 47-2 
8-4 8-1 1-72 33-8 25 17 16-6 18 19-9 1 30-4 814 45-3 
8 6-8 1-81 35°5 34-3 18-3 14-4 17-3 18-8 27 -767 42-9 
8-2 8 1-61 32-2 DOT eee 14-3 16-9 18-2 24-6 °726 43-7 
9 8-4 1-85 34 20 14-8 14-5 15-2 18-5 27 °814 43-4 
8-5 6 1-75 35 23° 15 17 17-9 21-3 29-3 °707 45-8 
8-4 6-9 1-42 29-5 28- 19 14-8 15-8 17-8 OG -767 45 
9-1 6-3 1-80 34-2 29- 17 14-7 15-3 18-8 25°6 70 45 
9-3 7°5 1-80 36-7 OPA HU es 1 15-7 17 19-1 1 28-8 85 55 
9-4 i 1-93 35 243 Nee 15-1 17-1 18-2 25-4 °717 43-2 
8-8 6-4 1-59 33°3 31: 20-3 15-6 16-6 19 25 ° 742 44-] 
8-1 6-3 1-26 26-3 220) | eee 13-9 15-7 17-5 26-1 693 43-3 
9 6-3 1-29 26-5 28 15 14-7 17-1 19 24-5 747 44 
8-1 6-9 1-36 29-6 25 15 14-5 16-7 18-8 28-6 °737 43-2 
8-5 6-1 1-35 27-3 28 16-5 15 16-3 19-9 28 771 42 
8-3 7°3 1-32 26053 jiu bag cel eee 15-8 15-5 19-3 27-3 » 742 43°5 
8-7 6-6 1-55 32-7 20 15 16-1 17-1 19-5 . 29-1 »795 44.5 
8-7 6-4 1-48 30-2 22) eens 15-3 16-1 18-2 . 29-8 77 44 
8-8 6-7 1-50 29-6 18 20 17:8 17-6 18-8 , 28-4 804 45-5 
8-2 5°5 1-73 33-9 179) ee 15-7 16-2 19-2 , 32-3 775 45-4 
8-7 6-1 1-81 SOAS eae 15 17-3 16-9 20-2 1- 27°8 822 46-3 
10 7°5 1-85 35 20 17-5 16 17-5 22-5 1: 30 85 42 
8-6 4-9 1-42 28-2 19 18 14-9 14-7 18-7 . 28 °757 44 
9-4 6-8 1-66 S53 (098 en oe eh tent 20-6 18-9 22, 25 1- 30 -888 51 
10 7-7 2-31 48-3 45 16 3 18 17-8 1- 25 75 45 
9-2 7 1-55 31-9 29 19-1 15:5 19-7 23-5 1- 28-8 +845 46 
9 6-8 1-62 34-3 35 20 18 16-9 21-6 1- 29-5 84 47 
8-3 7-3 1-62 31 40 18-2 16-4 17-9 24-3 1- 29-5 °80 47 
8-7 5-5 1-750) 34-2 )........ 18-2 16-9 19-0 21-0 . 30-1 -810 47 
8-8 5-5 1-72 BOC ee 18-4 15-7 17-8 21-1 : 29-1 -779 47 
8-6 5-5 1-78 SO Roa cae 18 18 20-1 21 . 31 84 47 
8-8 6-8 Me SOS eee) lle eee. 20-6 15:4 18-6 23-4 : 32-9 797 54 
8-6 6 1-64 SU Sala omer 20 15-3 17-9 25 : 30-1 -811 55 
8-6 6-8 943 LO 3. Be 21-8 15-9 18-2 23-6 . 33-8 -816 52 
9 if 1-38 SON. 21-7 15-2 19-1 23-9 : 34:3 -807 56 
8-8 7-2 1-61 SOO [ee 18-8 15-1 19-2 2223 : 33°3 +755 55 
8-1 6-2 1-324, 26-6 ]...... 21-6 16-9 18-8 22°3 . 32-5 826 56 
8-4 5-9 1-35 263s enn the teak 21-5 15°3 19-6 22-2 . 31-7 837 57 
8-5 8-5 15 ON aie Bete tre ote 20 20 20 22-5 1: 35 85 60 
7-9 5:5 &5 DOW Te WN ie oe 21-6 16-3 18-1 22-2 . 31-8 *775 55 
8 5:3 1-62 Coal Caan 19-9 16-9 18-7 22-7 . By -858 56 
7-7 5:7 1-30 2g e'D).|| eB eae 25 15-8 17:6 21-8 32-1 -812 55 
7:8 5-6 Rel ag eee abers | eat. ee 21-6 14-5 17-1 21-2 $3°2 823 56 
8:8 5-7 2-62 CS) A ae eee 20 14-2 20 25 1 31 883 65 
8-1 6 1-91 Bi nl ee ee 25 16 15 20 1 35 -825 52 
8-1 6-4 2-09 Boe | Raw oe an Pallons 15 16 22 35 380 57 
6-9 5-2 1-93 SOL we ae eee 18-3 15-3 17-2 18-6 31-4 831 55-7 
7-1 4-8 2-29 43-5 25 19-8 13-8 16-1 20-7 30-8 +792 55-7 
7:2 4-9 2-24 AD eal nase one 21-7 15 15:8 20:4 30-6 -767 50-2 
7-7 5-7 2°34 AS ch Bs beers 21-7 13-2 17-2 19-4 34-7 839 60 
8-7 6-2 2-45 2 al ee 25 13-5 19-2 23-3 36°7 °85 58-3 
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Dominion (Average)........ 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 
1—Sydney waite ae 
2—New Glasgow.......... 


6—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n... 
New Brunswick (Average) 
7—Moncton.............. 
S—Sti John o ee 


Quebec (Average).......... 
11—Quebee yin. sek ck 
12—Three Rivers......... 
18—Sherbrooke........... 
14——Sorelin ww es. Peek 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 
16—StsJohnis..2 eco. bees 


18—Montreal.............. 
As GD Re et SRE Td 
Ontario (Average).......... 
20—Ottawa wise s scl sues 


22—Kingston............. 
23—Belleville............. 


25—Oshawa..........ce0-- 


28—Niagara Falls......... 
29—St. Catharines........ 
30—Hamilton............. 


40—Windsor.............. 
41 Sarnia ees sss ees 


Manitoba (Average)........ 
48—Winnipeg.............. 
49—Brandon.............. 

Saskatchewan (Average)... 
OO Regina yeaa. wees 
51—Prince Albert......... 
52—Saskatoon............ 
53—Moose Jaw............ 

Alberta (Average).......... 
54—Medicine Hat......... 
55—Drumbheller........... 
56—Edmonton............ 
b7—Calvaryeeniten wees 
58—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia(Average) 
59—Hernienees ss ce 


63—Vancouver............ 
64—Victoria.............. 


Cocoa, pure, 
unsweetened, 
per 4 Ib. tin 


Vinegar; spirit, 
XXX, per quart. 


, in bags, 


Salt, fine 
per lb. 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 


per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 


Sugar 
nm 
3.8 i 
Bu hy 
226 | 3s 
oe sce 
OO: a eI & 
cents cents 
11-9 11-4 
12-3 11-6 
13 12-4 
12-4 12 
12 11 
11-6 11-1 
12-5 ‘11-6 
12 11-4 
12-1 11-4 
12 11-3 
12 11-2 
12-4 11-6 
12 11-6 
11-5 11-0 | 
11-7 11 
11-7 11-1 
11-8 11-2 
11-6 11-2 
11-3 10-7 
11-1 10:7 
12 11-5 
11-2 10-8 
11-5 10-7 
11-8 11-4 
11-4 11 
11-3 11-1 
11-3 11 
11-7 11-3 
11-4 Tal 
11-6 11-1 
12 11-8 
11-3 10-8 
11-8 11-3 
12 11-6 
11-5 11-2 
11-5 11-3 
11-7 11-3 
11-9 10:7 
11-6 11-5 
11-9 11-8 
11-8 11-6 
12-1 12 
12 11:5 
11-5 11-1 
11-6 11-1 
12-3 11-5 
11-9 11-5 
12:3 12 
12-5 12-3 
12-2 11-9 
12-4 12-1 
12-3 12-1 
12-8 12-6 
12-3 12 
13-3 13-1 
12-5 12-1 
12-1 11:8 
12-3 11-9 
12-5 12-1 
13-2 12-5 
12-6 11-9 
12-3 11-8 
13 12 
12-4 11-6 
12-4 11-8 
12-7 12-4 
11-5 10-9 
12-3 11 
12-3 11-7 
10-7 10-3 
11-4 10-9 
11:3 10-7 
11 10:5 
11-6 11-3 
11-3 10-8 
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a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 


f. Poplar, ete. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon t han the figures 
**New houses as high as $40 per month. {Mining 


published (in bulk). n. Small bar at 5c. 


*The higher price for Welsh coal. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1924—Concluded 
Coal Wood Rent 
he 5 
: S ie 
- 3 3 8 eas D > g 
ae 12 a Pe ~» 
$ : Sdn occa 3E 4 g| 82 | vss aq fgaesea 
Sq Ba Se | Be | &8 7) SS |e] $8) sess |gbacshs 
&S gS 8 - =8 os 2.48 CG|a~| 8ec8s |8ogsag 
Sh En Bs ee Vs a 2 Ue soy |dy | 8S] 85a. |FSSSSe 
am a mo mes 3 B25 B68 5 we maa B Faas SB 
$ $ $ $ $ c c $ 
17-408 10-876 12-487 14-661 9-193 11-494 10-508 | 30-9 | 14-3 27° 785 19-586 
18-813 9-376 9-600 10-600 6-800 7-000 8-477 | 33-3 | 14-8 22-300 15-200 
hin Oe eee a7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 GC: COMM ate ecec Loose D Wy LO 16-00-20-00| 10-00-14-00) 1 
RS Abed ceaieee a7-00-7-35 | b10-00 b10-00 b8-00 b8-00 b11-43 30-33} 14 25-00 18-00 2 
20-00 9-50 9-00 10-00 S005 | 52 eee 6-00 31 15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00} 3 
*16-75-18-50} 11-50-12-50 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 35 15 35-00 20-00-30-00} 4 
cae weet n 11-00 9-00 12-00 4-00 SeOOGMMIER aes 4 ened) oo 15 16-00-26-00| 12-00-15-00} 5 
18-50 11-00-11-50 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 b9-00 30 15 20-00-27-00} 12-00-15-00| 6 
18-667 11-281 10-750 13-000 7-230 9-000 7-800 | 32-3 | 14-0 27-000 19-250 
Sh neeas TERE 11-00-12-75 10-00 12-00 8-00 DOOR aes ae Sea BO S4 15 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00] 7 
17-00 11-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 8-00 10-00 b10-00 30-32] 15 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00) 8 
18-00 8-00-12-00 9-00 12-00 7002) ee aes b4-80-6-40] 30 13 25-00 18-00 9 
21-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 SOOM ES Wink os ete 35 13 18-00 15-00 {10 
16-681 11-417 13-084 15-253 9-071 10-643 11-226 | 29-8 | 14-6 23°056 15-188 
17-50 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 0 15 25-00-3807: 00 |e ven nun ean I 
16-00 *9-50-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 30 13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00/12 
16-75-17-00 14-00 12-00 TEE OO Me cir SOS 28] RU oer annmetae SP ta Dect Wit 30 15 20-00-22-00) 17-00-19-00)13 
16-00 10-00-11-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 30 105) 14-00-15-00]} 7-00-10-00|14 
USSU) Decal aa ate a 31 RO oO QUi ees tan Cae LOZOOM Ee setanie cro we at SOM. Sesaer 22-00 12-50 |15 
oe 12-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 27-28) 15 **23.00-33.00} 15-00-25 -00/16 
BER seh yeienels VUE A eee aes 1D OG nbieeteener aeons) ks WI 30) 15 15-00 10-00 |17 
16- - ir aD 8-00-14-50 16:00 |17.00-18.00}10.00-12.00) 12- ae 00)b12.00-16-00) 30-35) 138-15) 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00|18 
Bes ORAL 16-00 b17-85 7-50 DOOM. TAS ENDS 15 22-00-27-00| 15-00-22-00|19 
16.295 11-190 13-716 16-134 10-413 13-342 11-590 | 27-5 | 13-7 29-491 21-071 
17-00 11-00 |12.00-13.00}14.00-15.00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 27-30} 15 28-00-36-00} 21-00-27-00)20 
16-50 LO SO aes on ee DISEAG ete sean ee b16-62 b14-400 | 30 10 25-00 16-00 {21 
16-50 8-50-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b14-00 25-26| 14 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00|22 
16-50 11-00 12-75 14-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 23-25) 10 25-00-80-00} 20-00-25 -00)23 
16-50 10-00 14-00 15-00 8-50 9-50 7-00 25 15 22-50-35-00} 16-00-25 -00)24 
HGR OOM Ae twee 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 b14-00 25-28) 13 120-00-85-00) 18-00-25-00}25 
17-00 10-50 12-00 13-00 S00 ep acute ts 77 30 15 15-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00/26 
15-00 8-50-11-50 18-00 20-00 14-00 16-00 16-00-18-00} 28-35] 15 35-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00|27 
15-50-16-50 c Cc CG c Cc c 27 13 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00|28 
16-00 11-00-12-50 c G c c c 30 13 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00}29 
16-00 7-50-9-00 12-00 15-00 11-00 15-50 8-00 2TH Sa Nee. 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)30 
17-00 |*10-50-15-00 16-00 17-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 28-30)...... 3500-40-00} 18-00-25-00/31 
15-50 8-50-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 28 15 25-00 16-00-20-00]82 
Toso UG UO linet. 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 27 15 24-00-30-C0} 16-00-20-00/33 
15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 OO RNa SA wa 24-25] 10 40-00 30-00 [34 
16-00 12-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 b13-33 20 12-5 20-00 15-00 {385 
16-50 13-00 dio Mi pute 8 Ps acre TO OURT pects ergata (Lut eeu ny 28 15 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/36 
17-00 13-00-16-00 17-50 PAUGUWEAS |: Sec 16-00 15-00 OG 13 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00|37 « 
17-00 14-00 |15-00-16-00 19;00\ "| ecm ae reas 17-00 b18-67 25 15 20-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00/38 
16-00 10-00-12; 00)2.... 922. . OF 00), Re eee b18-00 b9- poeta: 00} 25 12-5 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)39 
16-00-17-00} 10-50-12-00 c c c c 25 15: 30-00-50-00} 20.00-35-00/40 
17-00 IAB D hasal aes eed 1800) || eas eee T4001 ee... 30-32} 15 25-00-35 -00} 20.00-30-00)41 
16-00 10-00 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-10:00) 28 |j...... 20-00-25-00) 12-00-20-00)42 
19-00 13-00 13-00 b15-00 13-00 |b12.00-15-00]............ 27-30} 15 22-00 14-00 [43 
21-00 15-00 10-00 13-50 7-00-7-50 TESTO he AE «ok 28 12-5 T 25-00-35 -00|44 
17-50 9-00-11-00 9-00 12-75 7-00 10-50 b7-00 30-35] 15 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00|45 
19-00 9-75 11-50 15-00 10-00 LS OU ME iene ee M. 25 13-3 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00)46 
18-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 LIS OOM Pet en 25 15 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00]47 
22-000 13-750 11-000 12-250 7-750 9-GOO aes 8 oes, 33°8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
21-00 13-50-15-50 10-00 11-50 6:50 SOO iri ies eee ere 80-35) 15 35-00-50-00} 25.00-35-00/48 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 LO ROO Rear 0 cy 35 15 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00/49 
ee 10-688 9-833 12-750 9-375 11-500 14-500 | 34-3 | 14-6 35 625 22-500 
alot one d9-00-12-50}..........] £14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 35 15 35-00-50-00 30-00 |50 
See ae d9-50-10-50 {7-00 {8-50 5-50 TOOT tee 5 1a 5 oe 13-3 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00}51 
23-00-25-50)d10.00-11-00 £9-50 f10-50 9-00 LOS OOMMierarees). tye. 35 15 30-00-40-00 20-00 |52 
Ate eT 11-50 f13-00 |i & b18-00 12-00 b18-00 b16-00 | 35 15 35°00 20-00 153 
Pog eee 7-470 APO E.On Ores Cao ances 10-833 |............] 36-3 | 15-0 28-750 19-500 
Cc c c Cc Cc c ope Phil xc tee 15 25-00 17-50 |54 
Ato Serres CLG AS OM te Meret Sencicss core Rea lec yk ate ae 12°00 RH See ees a85 15 He = 55 
eRe see eos d5-50-6-50 c 8-00 b6-00-8-00 c 35 15 35:00 25-00 {56 
Weeki Gieitee G5a(D=12 “OOP we. eee a|lc clr stems [per ee (uk 00-1400 b13-00 40 15 20:00-30-00} 15-00-20-00]57 
BOG cst Ae Si DOR Nth ere ae Seosltecx so 208 bre)| Seeks OR Raeas eran eis RU. aoe ere TRL |S 15 30-00 18-00 {58 
PE acco a WLCPAST A Fp Sac A Pee (ee eae 9-375 11- 159 5-373 |h36-8 | 15-3 25-500 19-813 
Sepals asta d ikon SoD eke nee ines listats od ost. 's see 12-00 LECOQ MANE, SoH e 50 ees oh 20-00 18-00 |59 
Beads Antena iota LO 225 PS e256 I erewae ee [il ek, ee 9-00 TOO Weal os rape. Bh 15 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25-00}60 
RS Te Ha OOOH UZ OO l Ree 3 Bllecic's -ctobele 9-00 BG S255 oun lee eel aaa ee C0) 15 30-00 20-00 |61 
Serta tay flows Ae LOO ocx Me |e fone lol's eee EEE Cs eee 7-50 30-35] 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00/62 
dee BAe T2208 =P. 50 Awe eee, LA ee De ae 7-00 4-00 30-35| 17 29-00 25-00 |63 
Eaten ZOO SRZP OUI means slic in ce oc cclee 7-50 b9-544 b4-491 | 29 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00|64 
Rca PO ee LS sr) baal teas aiteecs ta. ltoes -. s 'aal Sow [edaneeatsi cea lene ces crema 5-50 35 ......] 22-00-30-00) 18-00-22-00/65 
BEES eas | IS UANO) elie 28. to Me REN | CORI, | eae SIE SouOmnie oy ee esas 15 380-00-40-00| 20-00-30-00]66 


company houses at $20; others $45 and $60. tFor new tenant $30 and $35 and $20 and $25. 
*Mining company houses $10.00-$20.00; others $35.00-$40.00 


at higher prices than in bulk. @Scotch coal. 








s. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


T HE following notes give the latest inform- 
ation available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared with 
Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 


Statistics received up to the beginning of 
May showed falling tendencies in wholesale 
prices in Great Britain, France, Finland, China, 
and in both Canada and the United States 
In other countries of Europe and in South 
Africa and New Zealand prices showed an 
upward trend during the early months of the 
year. The only countries where a decline 
in the cost of living was in evidence 
were Great Britain. Finland. Netherlands, 
Switzerland, India, New Zealand (February), 
Canada and the United States. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE pRicES—The Board of Trade 
index number for March stood 09 per cent 
below the February level, being 165.4. or the 
same as it was in January. During March 
all foods declined 3.1 per cent, owing to 
declines in cereals and in meat and _ fish. 
Industrial materials rose 0.18 per cent the 
most noticeable changes being a decline in 
cotton and increases in other textiles and in 
metals and minerals other than iron and 
steel. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
100 in 1901-05 was 210.9 in March, a decline 
of 0.6 per cent from the level of the previous 
month. This decline, the first since the end 
of July last, was attributed to the slackening 
in trade noticeable after the early days of the 
year. Cereals and meat declined 1.7 per cent, 
and other food declined 1.8 per cent. Textiles 
advanced 0.4 per cent, the principal changes 
in the group being a drop in silk and a sise 
in flax. Minerals declined 1.7 per cent and the 
miscellaneous group declined 03 per cent. 
Prices at the end of April were at the level 
210.8, an increase of 3.8 per cent in textiles 
being offset by a decline of 4.8 per cent in 
“tea, sugar, etc.” 


The Statzst index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) declined during March 
13 per cent. or from 13888 at the end of 
February to 137.0 at the end of March. Each 
of the foodstuffs declined, the figure for food- 
stuffs declining 3.1 per cent. Of industrial 
materials, minerals and sundries declined while 
textiles advanced 3.2 per cent. All materials 
remained practically unchanged, declining 
about 0.07 per cent. 


The Times index number on the base 100 
in 1913, fell 2 per cent during March, . to 
169.0 at the end of the month. The largest 
declines during the month were in the groups 
of cereals, meat and fish, other food, and 
miscellaneous materials. Metals and minerals 
declined slightly; cotton remained at prac- 
tically the same level; and other textiles 
advanced 5.5 per cent. 


Cost oF LivINc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number declined 5 points or 28 per 
cent at April 1 from the level of a month 
previous, reaching 173 on the base 100 in 
July, 1914. Food fell 5 per cent to 167; rent 
at 147, clothing at 225 and sundries at 180, 
all showed no change; and fuel and light 
advanced 24 points to 190. 


Austria 


Cost or tivinc.—The official index number, 
on the base July, 1914 — 1, rose from 11,940 
in February to 11,996 in March, or 0.5 per cent. 
Foods rose 0.8 per cent. clothing rose 2.8 per 
cent, heating and lighting declined 3.5 per cent, 
and rentals showed no change. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE PRICES.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
of which the base is 100 in April, 1914. rose 
from 580 in January to 642 in February, an 
increase of 10.7 per cent. All groups advanced 
with the exception of fuels and tar and its 
products which declined. 


Cost OF LIVING AND RETAIL PRICES—The 
official index number of the cost of living 
(compiled by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour) for a working class family of the 
lowest of the three categories for which the 
records are kept, namely, a family spending 
less than 20 frances per quet in a fortnight 
was, on the base 100 in 1921, 128.43 for Febru- 
ary and 131.95 for January, increases of 5.4 
per cent and 2.7 per cent for the respective 
months. All items of the budget showed 
increases. The budget for a middle class 
family with a moderate income rose 2.6 per 
cent to 128.37 in February and 0.5 per cent 
to 129.0 in March. 

The official index number of retail prices 
of 56 articles in 59 localities, on the base 100 
in April, 1914, rose from 480 in January to 
495 in February and 510 in March. 


France 


WHOLESALE PRIcES.—The official index num- 
ber of Statistique Générale, on the base 100 
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in July, 1914, rose 9.9 per cent in February 
to 555 and fell again 8.1 per cent to the level 
510 in March, with the recovery of the franc. 
These changes were noticeable in the index 
numbers of all groups. All foods rose 9.8 per 
cent and then fell 6 ver cent, while all 
materials rose 10.1 per cent and then fell 9.5 
per cent. or below the January level. 


Cost or Livinc—The cost of living for Paris 
according to the Commission of Studies on the 
Cost of Living, on the base 100 in 1914, rose 
from 345 in the last quarter of 1923 to 365 in 
the first. quarter of 1924, an increase of nearly 
6 per cent. Foods rose nearly 7 per cent; 
clothing rose 5.1 per cent; heat and light rose 
1.7 per cent; sundries rose 10 per cent; and 
rent showed no change. 


Germany 





WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office showing 
the trend of gold prices on the base 100 
in .1913;; was 117.3 for January, 116.2 for 
February, and 120.7 for March. The weekly 
index number for all commodities showed a 
steady advance week by week from the 
beginning of February until the beginning of 
April, the only interruption being a slight 
decline at the end of March. The monthly 
figures showed a rise in this period from 
January to March of 3.3 per cent in foods 
and 2.3 per cent in industrial materials. Goods 
produced showed no change while imported 
goods rose 12.3 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
_was quoted for March as 1.07 billion times the 
pre-war level. This gives the cost of living 
index number as in paper marks, on the base 1 
in 1913-14. This was an increase of 29 per 
cent. above the February level. During the 
latter half of March there was no change 
registered by any item of the budget. For 
the month, the indexes in billions were as 
follows: food, 1.20; heat and light, 1.51; rent 
0.38; clothing, 1.49. (A billion here means one 
million million, as in Germany). 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
wholesale prices compiled by the Chamber of 
Commerce at Milan, rose 1.1 per cent during 
March to 549.34 on the base 100 in 1913. All 
foods rose 2.0 per cent and materials rose 
0.8 per cent. Textiles fell in value consider- 
ably, and animal foods and miscellaneous 
vegetable foods fell slightly in value. All 
other groups rose during the month. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of cost 
of living at Milan (July, 1920=-100) rose 


78272—7 


from 114.20 in January, to 115.41 in Febru- 
ary. Foods declined from 113.48 to 113.13; 
heat and light declined from 85.93 to 84.17; 
and sundries rose from 122.42 to 134.32. 
Clothing showed no change at 92.07 and rent 
at 283.30. 


India 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the Bombay Labour Office on the base 100 
in July, 1914, fell 2 points in February and 
3 points in March, reaching the level of 153. 
During the two months all foods declined 7 
points or 4.5 per cent to 147; fuel and hght- 
ing advanced 2 points or 1.2 per cent to 163; 
clothing advanced 5 points or 2.2 per cent 
to 229; and house rent showed no change, 
remaining at 165. 


China 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index numbers of 
the Treasury Department’s Bureau of Mar- 
kets, showing the trend of prices at Shanghai, 
on the base 100 in February, 1913, fell 2 
points or 1.25 per cext in March to 157.5. 
All groups declined considerably except 
metals, which advanced, and sundries, which 
showed no change. 


Japan 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number 
compiled by the United States Federal Re- 
serve Board was published recently for the 
latter half of 1923 for the first time since the 
disaster of September. The accompanying 
table gives the index numbers by groups 
twice yearly since its inception, and by 
months since July last. It will be seen that 
the peak of high prices consequent on the 
disaster was reached in December and Janu- 
ary, a decline having been noticed in Febru- 
ary in all groups. The highest point in gold 
prices was reached in November. The ex- 
change began to decline in December, with 
the result that gold prices ceased to advance 
although currency prices continued upward. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
100 in 1913, fell again two points in March to 
150. The most marked declines for the period 
under review were in farm products and 
cloths and clothing. Foods, chemicals and 
drugs and house furnishing goods also de- 
clined; fuel and lighting and metals and 
metal products advanced slightly and build- 
ing materials and the miscellaneous group 
showed no change. 
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Giibson’s index number of wholesale prices 
of 22 foods rose from 76.1 in February to 
77.0 in March, and fell again to 76.5 in April. 


Bradstreet’s index number of wholesale 
prices for May 1, totalled $12.5568, a decrease 
of 0.8 per cent from April 1, and of 6.5 per 
cent from the high point of December last. 
Seven groups declined in the month of April, 


Tue Unirep Srates Bureau or LABour Sratisrics 
InpEX NUMBER OF CHANGES IN THE CosT OF 
LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

‘Prices in 1913=100) 

















* 

en ae) ie 3 2 

#) elas! 2/23 . 

ORs Ws 0 [aE MO Si eRe 

By ech, Fa | Ca gs 

Dee. 1914. ...]105-0/101-0/100-0|101-0|104-0/103-0!103-0! 96-3 
Dee, 1915... .|105-0|104-7|101-51101-01110-6|107-4/105-1/ 93-8 
Dec. 1916... .|126-0/120-0|102-3/108-4/127-8/113-3/118-3] 91-4 
Dec. 1917... .|157-0|149-1/100-1|124-1|150-6|140-5|142-4\| 88-9 
Dec, 1918... .|187-0/205-3/109-2/147-9|213-6/165-81174-4|| 93-8 
June 1919... .|184-0|214-5/114-2/145-6|225-1|173-2/177-3|| 93-8 
Dec. 1919... _|197-0/268-7/125-3]156-8|263-5|/190-21199-31| 92-6 
June 1920... .|219-0/287-5|134-9/171-9|292-7|201-4/216-5| 92-6 
Dec. 1920... .|178-0/258-51151-11194-9|285-41208-21200-4/| 95-1 
May 1921... .|144-7]222-6/159-0|181-61247-7/208-8/180-4|| 95-1 
Sept. 1921... .|153-1/192-11160-0|180-7|224-7|207-81177-3|| 95-1 
Dec. 1921... .|149-9/184-4|161-4/181-1/218-0/206-81174-31 95-1 
Mar. 1922... .|138-7|175-51160-9/175-8|206-21203-31166-9|| 95-1 
June 1922... _|141-0|172-3/160-9/174+21202-91201-5|166-6| 93-8 
Sept. 1922. . | ||139-81171-3/161-1|183-6|202-9|201-1/166-3]| 93-8 
Dec. 1922. . | _|146-6/171-5|161-9|186-4|208-2/200-5/169-5|| 92-6 
Mar. 1923... .|142-0|174-4162-4|186-21217-6|200-3/168-8|| 92-6 
June 1923... _|144-3/174-9|163-4/180-6|222-21200-3/169-7]| 92-6 
Sept. 1923. .__|149-31176-5|164-41181-31292-4/201-11172-1]| 91-4 
Dec. 1923... _|150-3/176-3/166-5|184-0|222-4/201-71173-21 91-4 
Mar. 1924... .|143-7|175-9]167-0/182-3|221-3/201-1|170-4) 91-4 

















*The base is price in December, 1913=100. The figures 
are based on the weighted averages of consumption at the 
various rates charged. 


five advanced, and one, chemicals and drugs, 
was steady. The groups declining were live 
stock, provisions, hides and leather, metals, 
oils, naval stores and building materials. 
Those advancing were breadstuffs, fruits, tex- 
tiles, coal and coke, and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts. 


Cost or Livinec.—The official index number 
of ‘Massachusetts, compiled by the Special 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life on the 
base 100 in 1913 fell 0.3 per cent during 
March to 150.2. Foods fell 0.6 per cent, and 
clothing 0.6 per cent. Fuel and light ad- 
vanced slightly and shelter and sundries 
showed no change. 


InpExX NuMBER or WHoLESALE Prices In JAPAN 
ACCORDING TO THE Unirep Srares FEpERAL 
, RESERVE Boarp. 
(Prices in 1913=100) 








ie ie so} ee 12 

as ak ae ‘5 ‘nnl 2a Be 

O35 TOO Wh esous Co) BO | i Oro Gest 

Se} se) Se] bs lossisgs| = 

SG 1 SA SAS [E858 35] SE 
1921 Jan..... 177 170 1 Wiss 161 192 179 176 
July es) 186 140 166 141 184 197 178 
1922\ Jan) 198 153 197 168 191 203 191 
A pod ele oh NN NIK rh 167 196 170 195 2038 192 
LOD Sa eariaeenne 176 175 199 178 176 174 176 
Julyae aya s4 173 192 179 176 186 182 
Aug 182 164 185 170 173 187 179 
Sept 193 178 196 186 186 194 196 
Octet: 198 187 207 195 194 197 196 
Nov 199 199 205 202 194. 199 199 
Dec....} 205 205 211 213 201 201 205 
1924\Janii... 204 211 215 222 208 196 205 
Feb 199 205 211 214 202 192 200: 








Child Labour Law in United States 


A proposed child labour amendment to 
the United States constitution was passed 
by the House of Representatives on April 26, 
by a vote of 297 to 69. The resolution reads 
as follows:— 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labour of 
persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress. 


Medical Examination of Young 
Factory Workers 


The British Home Secretary has appointed 
a committee to inquire into the working of 
the provisions of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts for the medical examination of young 


persons as to their fitness for employment in 
factories, and to consider— 

(a) Whether the existing requirements of 
a certificate of fitness, limited to a particular 
factory, should be modified; whether any 
other changes should be made in the examina- 
tion and certificate, and what arrangements 
should be adopted for the future. 


(b) What measures should be taken for 
linking up the examination of young persons 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts with 
their examination under the school medical 
inspection service, and, if considered desir- 
able, with other public health services of 
the country. 


(c) What arrangements could best be made 
for providing medical supervision of young 
persons (where such supervision is considered 
necessary by the Department) during em- 
ployment in factories or processes where the 
conditions of work are unfavourable to health 
or physique. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1924 


URING the first quarter of 1924, the 
Department received reports of 275 
fatalities in the industries and trades of Can- 
ada, 94 of which occurred in January, 84 in 
February and 89 in March. The remaining 8 
were due to accidents which occurred in the 
previous year. There were, therefore, 267 
fatalities during the first quarter of 1924 as 
compared with 374 in the previous quarter 
and 307 in the corresponding quarter of 1923. 
In the transportation and public utilities group 
there were 61 accidents reported, of which 27 
occurred on the steam railways and 23 in water 
transportation. There were 49 deaths due to 
industrial accidents in the logging industry, 
46 in the manufacturing industries, 47 in 
mining, and 13 in agriculture. 
Nineteen deaths were caused by machinery, 
6 of these being accounted for by falls on 
' saws, machines, etc. Eight deaths were due 
to infection, 5 were due to falls into elevator 


shafts and four to being struck by elevators. 
Four fatalities occurred through being struck 
by buckets while hoisting, 4 to being struck 
by material falling from hoisting apparatus, 
and one was due to the fall of a hoist. Five 
deaths were due to explosions and three to 
burns caused by inflammable substances. 


In addition to the industrial accidents, there 
were reported to the Department during the 
quarter three deaths among workmen due to 
syncope of the heart, one to acute indigestion 
which it was thought might have been caused 
by overwork, and one case of general sep- 
ticeemia believed to have resulted from bur- 
sitis due to constant kneeling. 


The following table of industrial accidents 
has been prepared from information received 
from all sources available. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily include all the industrial acci- 
dents that may have occurred. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1924 
nine whine I aM i an An GMI aG hh oe 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
LE WATE is ee a. 
AGRICULTURE— 
Parmer eu. ate eRe V MONG a nd et ean) MDL, as Lise Thrown from car ladder when engine 
shunted unawares. 
Farmer’s son....... RAEN sO loan PM iy PAY OL NU Rt Dr AS Kicked by a colt. 
Maret ka ley Wear Baltimore, Oriel Jon) 09) 1224. voy ale: Struck by rack. Sleigh upset in snow- 
blocked road. 
Parmer eieivcsc te Lestock, Sask........... Re AEE Ae Kicked by a horse. 
Parmeruy inoue... Delia A Hay haa eee Tens © Re Gored by a bull. 
Thresher, .....; 0 Omemee, Ont........... Rte | DO. Rta a a Crushed under threshing machine. 
PRIOh Oo i Moreh ED) 0G ny Mar.) 1 52 |Struck by falling tree. 
Warrier. gout e Almonte, Ont 1 es 83 |Crushed under load which upset when 
Support gave way. 
POVOR ees upon deal Rapide de l’Orignal “10 | over 21 | Roof of covered way fell in. 
ue. 
Parmer hs. Du 0), Near Lindsay, Ont...... ne Ie en Kicked by a horse. 
Warmer, Ou. 0), St. Boniface, Que....... eels 60 |Clothing caught in machinery. 
LER OnLy Oe UT Cai Duck Lake, Sask....... i 45 |Fell on to blade of power saw. 
Baier NA 8 Hs, Wetaskiwin, Alta.) 000.) 1" | 25 60 |Fell from load. 
FIisHING AnD Hunt- 
ING— 
Pisherm ano! \ocs Chester Bay,'N.S...2"..| Feb. 29-).1..:08, Fell from motor boat, 
Bisherman, 0. h..; Portlock Banks, Alaska. Mar are, 27 |Drowned when boat swamped in storm. 
Fishermen (2)...... Barrington, N.S......... EL lahye wae Drowned when skiff overturned. 
Loeeing— 
Employee......:.:! Boteow (Ont oe)! Gat. 2 | aa, Struck thumb with axe—gangrene. 
Fiiployee ao. Dean Lake, Ont......... BA in 17 {Struck by log. 
eller Cele Liverpool, N.S...0:.,..: Wore: 65 |Crushed by falling tree. 
Luabourer ais) a. os). Figntevible,“Ont..)... setae 1) 19 /Struck by falling tree. 
LiOutor Nu Nairn Centre, Ont...... ye 40 |Frozen in blizzard. 
Brakeman.......... Union’ Bay, B:C oi, .) 2. ig We 88 |Struck by log while unloading, 
Teamsters...) Peon tsi 40m une ae 80 |Kicked by a horse. 
Labourer. 2). 0) 4. Rita Ont) ee, ee Pt LOSE sans nt Struck by tree. 
Employee.......... Lake Saguenay, Que.... gig 22 |Burned. Fell into reservoir of boiling 
water, 
Labourer}!)), 220) bv Flanders, Ont........... aie bil oe ene Struck by tree. 
Labourer, .,. 0.05%. Gravenhurst, Ont....... si veda fay eee Struck by tree. 
Doggeriine, wart. Pas Cs, oe. ue nee epee 0 |Struck by log falling from load. 
Holler. we er er Sy, hea (OR a Struck by falling tree.. 


Ste. Sophie de Lévrard, 
Que. 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 





Trade or Industry Locality 

Brakeman.......... Knox(BayiB Cua... 
Woodsman......... Portneuf Co., Que....... 
Logger teak Chisholm) Alta. ci. os. 


Lake Superior—between 
Beaver and Garden 
Islands. 


Woodsman......... Near Ingersoll, Ont..... 
Tie, makerscla es Alert'Bay, B.Cio)i.<).. 
OLPET eae, ede Ocean Falls, B.C..2) 0... 
Chopperd. TiOuners Westchester, N.S....... 
Labourer see uies o Flanders, Ont........... 
Labourers ...0 sas <5. Blunden Harbour, B.C.. 
Tie"maker, 00. seo. NAD K: Se sua 
Bull cooks... 0.8 Mert Bay BC. 
Woodsman......... Port Arthur, Ont........ 
OTOP ho Oh AL Blunden Harbour, B.C.. 
Meader) es CN Duncan gi: ose 
Woodsman......... Parkdale (Lunenburg 
Co.), N.S. 
DBAWVEr CC cay ey Swan River, Man....... 
Woodsman......... North Marysburg, Ont.. 
Logreriin ii. od. UA) RO 3. OAR EO ae 
Moeller Owe Lake Cowichan, B.C.... 
Employee.......... Buckley Bay, B.C... 
Employee.......... Vancouver, B.C...) :. . 
pignal’man. so. 20. Deep Beay, BiG. oe 
Woodsman......... Le PasiiMane. os he. act 
Mogeer... “ree Bainpriage. BC)... 
Logrer., | iene. Wate Cumshewa Inlet, B.C... 
Logger none Port Alberni, B.C....... 
Woodsman......... Charlottetown, P.E.I... 
Woodsman......... Plenionsmunis.. os. 
OGTR) sue di) Sacemnine Elm vale. Ontecs cies... 
Logerer scl tae BOWSEL IS Awe Mallia eoeis 
Pabourer. yer Blanders,(Ontie. si)... .. 
MAO aes a APOE AS East Wellington, B.C.... 
Log drivers (2)..... Montmagny, Que........ 
OPLOT Ae. Leu Courtney BC ..ekh oss 3 


Minine, Non-Ferr- 
ous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING-— 

Metalliferous Mining: 


ROR ses eso. oe CobaitnOnte sees... .: 
Brakeman.......... AMYOXC MGs iene. wit. 
Pimyperman >...) Rossland.3.C., 7.0... 6: 
A PAINTOCE cis cee South Porcupine, Ont... 
Labourer... .3,..20 0. Creighton Mines, Ont... 
Labourer........... South Porcupine, Ont... 
Labourer.’..:)......; Silver Centre, Ont...... 
WADOUTET 3.1, 6 cuit Indian Mine, near Stew- 

art, B.C. 
Miner) es es: Schumacher, Ont....... 
Minety..o2s ee Guibord, Ont....0....... 
I IneE a wonton Matheson, Ont.......... 
Driller! .) ges oa (CFArsOU ON e cme. i: 
Coal Mining: 

inet; 0) Mais East Wellington, B.C... 
Stableman......... East Wellington, B.C... 
Siitiiman cues ce ek Jogrins. NeSir east lsss 
Machine runners (2)]Drumbheller, Alta....... 
Miners (4) 20500... Inverness, N.S.......... 





*See Labour Gazette, April, page 283, 


Date 


Age 


eevee ocoes 


see eevee 


coerce eees 


eoeesrow ts 


eee oeeee 


ee eee eee 


ee ceecere 


eeoecveeee 


see ee eee 
see eeeee 


oeeeecwee 


eeeeeeoe 


Cause of Fatality 





Load upset while releasing hand brake, 
Struck by falling tree. 

Sliver in finger—infection. 

Drowned while crossing ice. 


Struck by limb of tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Drowned. Fell into water while pulling 
logs from float. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by tree. 

Struck by flying snag. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Drowned. Fell into water while sawing 
wood on float, 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by flying cable. . 

Struck by log while loading. 

Struck by falling tree. 


Slipped and fell on saw. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by log while loading. 

Struck by falling limb. 

Drowned during storm while bringing 
boat from boom. 

Struck by lumber when brake on winch 


slipped. 

Struck by. falling snag. 
Crushed by falling tree. 
Struck by falling limb. 
Crushed by rolling log. 
Struck by falling branch. 
Struck by falling tree. 

Fell while carrying timber—crushed. 
Sliver in thumb—infection. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 
Drowned. 

Struck by falling snag. 


Crushed between skip and shaft timbers 


when conveyance dumped, 
signal being given. 

Crushed between train and guard rail. 

Fell down stope when section of floor 
gave way. 

Struck by car. 

Explosion. 

Struck by another workman. 

Fell down shaft. 

Struck by falling tree. 


wrong 


Caught by skip. 
Struck by bucket. 
Fell down shaft. 

Fell down mine shaft. 


Crushed by runaway trip of cars, 
Struck by runaway trip of cars. 
Fall of stone. 

Asphyxiated—fall of rock from roof. 


.{Crushed by fall of coal.* 
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Fara InpustRiaL AccIDENTS DURING THE First QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 








Trade or Industry Locality 
Min1n@a Non-FErR- 
ous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Concluded 
ining... .c);Gsawen Hillcrest, Alta.......... 
Miners (2).......... Louisburg, N.S......... 
Miner.......27. Coleman, Alta.../...... 
Miner:,......iye@ae. Canmore, Alta.......... 
Miner. 29.5 2ee Wakesiah Mine, B.C 
Miners; (2).\.nae Sterco, Alta 
here... Michels Cow). ks. 
Mineruey... ) acne Glace Bay, N.S 
Minersc.2) eee Springhill, N.S 
Minéit, costa Yan Westville, N.S.......... 
Pipemen’s helper... .| Lethbridge, Alta.... 
Wri erg Lantzville, B.C:........ 
Box car loader...... Coalspur, Alta.......... 


Non-metallic Mining 
and Quarrying: 
Labourer at gravel|Amos (Pontiac Co.),... 
pit. 


ue. 

pepeka (munici-| Near Fergus, Ont....... 
pal). 

Workman at gravel|Maple Ridge, Ont....... 


pit. 
Workman at gravel|Near Staynerville Sta- 
it. tion, Q 
Miner at soapstone|Pontbriand, Que........ 


Loader at gravel pit} Near Leamington, Ont.. 

Teamster at gravel|Tralee, Ont............. 
pit. 

Mine worker........ 


plant. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 


Animal edible pro- 
ducts: 


Dairyman.......... Edmonton, Alta........ 

Employee at but-|Montreal, Que........... 
cher shop. 

Night watchman at|/Toronto, Ont............ 
packing plant. 

Teaviles: 

Foreman at blanket} Dundas, Ont............ 

actory. 


mill. 
Pulp, paper and 
paper goods: 
ee at pulp|Campbellford, Ont...... 
mill. 
z fa poursy at paper|Smooth Rock Falls,... 


5 nt. 
eae at pulp|/Ottawa, Ont............ 


Labourer at pulp-|Near Lake Shebandow- 
wood camp. an,.Ont. 





Age 








Cause of Fatality 


eeoeeeteee 


eee eoee ee 


se 0 oo Oe 


cee eee ee 


oo ee oe ee 


cep eevee se 


over 21 


40 
45 


oe esse os 


ee eee ee 


eee ese oe 





Struck by rock. 

Fall of coal. 

Fall of coal. 

Fall of roof rock. 

Caught by bar of machine. 

Fall of coal. 

Struck by falling coal. 

Fall of stone—crushed. 

Fall of coal—crushed. 

Fall of coal. 

Derailment of cars. Grip flew off when 
cable slackened then tightened. 

Fall of roof rock. 

Crushed between cars. 


Premature explosion while blasting. 
Struck by pick. 

Struck by falling frozen earth. 
Crushed under falling gravel. 
Struck by falling rock. 


Cave in. 


Cave-in. : 
Projected part of bank caved in. 


Died following operation (no further par- 
ticulars). 
Suffocated under rock slide. 


Crushed by truck when lifting tackle 
broke. 


Thrown against pole when wagon over- 


turned. 
Smothered. Fainted and fell into dough 


mixer. 
Cut hand on can—infection. Ms 
Burned by explosion at artificial ice plant. 


Fell down elevator shaft. 


Cut finger—lockjaw. 


Fell on head on machine. 


Struck by propellor while adjusting belt. 
Caught in shafting. 


While clearing ice from flume rope broke 
and ice gave way—drowned. 

Struck by roll of paper. 

Struck by falling tree. 
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Farau INnpustRiaAL AccipENTs DuRING THE First QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry 



















MANUFACTURING—-Con: 

Pulp, Paper, etc.-Con. 

eae at paper|Ottawa, Ont 
mill. 


Cover eecereeoe 







Labourerini. dees deve St. Casimir, Que........ i 
Saw and planing mills: 
Employee..........|Stewiacke River, N.S..| Jan 
Labour..ucaee Davlartem Ce! yey 
Employee.......... Vancouver, BiOy))) 00%. i 
Proprietor oc... Fort William, Ont....... . 
Mill worker........ Se OORNIIN BD Lous Wk i 
dgermani.,. oui Advocate Harbour, N.S.|  “ 
Mechanic........... St. Frangois, Que....... Feb. 
Employee.......... St. Romuald, Que....... a 


Machine feeder.....]The Pas, Man........... 


Sawyer............./Swan River, Man....... 4 
Employee..........|Barrhead, Alta......... Mar 
. Employee..........{/St. Jean de Dieu, Que... ‘ 


Night watchman...|Port Greville, N.S...... 


Proprietor..........|Alexandria, Ont......... G 
AWOL) cs sciasc set DAC RINBOUGs.. 6b ches, fe 
Wmployee..........}near Priceville, Sask... % 


Wood products: 
Painter at sash fac- 
tory. 
Teamster for cooper- 
age company. 
Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts: 
Employee at rail- 
way shop. 
Employee of sewing| Highwater, Que 
machine factory. 


Vancouver! Bs Guns. 64. 


Wallaceburg, Ont....... 


MontreaOuer. wks. 


eee weer eee 


Labourer at 
plant. 
PIPE: Iberia is 5.) 


Wisle bes 6 ea 4 


vente at steel|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. | Mar 

plant. 

Boilermaker’s help-/Westmoreland Co., N.B 4 
er. 

Carman.. Mn ie kshicr thro. Ops ay | : 

Employee at iron|Toronto, Ont........... ¢ 
works. 

Labourer at steel/Toronto, Ont........... 2 
plant 

Non-metallic mineral 
products: 


Me at lime|Montreal, Que 
iln. 
Chemical and allied 


Mar. 


products: 
Pipefitter at oil |Sarnia, Ont............. Feb. 
works. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Building: 
PUTA OTs aos oe St. Catharines, Ont..... Jan 
Labourers; coe Quebeer Quen tek. y a 
Elevator builder...|Montreal, Que.......... A 


Cause of Fatality 





Thrown against post in attempt to stop 
water wheel. 

Caught under pile of pulpwood which had 
been loosened by dynamite. 


Coat belt caught in pulley. 

Drowned. Fell off boom. 

Struck by saw carriage and carried 
against rolls. 

Backed against machine and caught in 
revolving saw. 

Log fell on foot—infection. 

Pulley burst. Struck by piece of flying 


Caught in belt. 

Shock from kick-back of wood when feed- 
ing rip saw. 

Fell on circular saw. . 

Caught between belt and shaft. 

Clothing caught while placing belt on 
moving machinery. 

Scalded when blow-off of boiler loosened. 

Struck by board flung from saw. 

Struck by piece of saw. 

Fell against saw. 






















Fell from scaffold when jack plate broke. 


Crushed by log which slipped from load. 


Collapsed while at work. 


Scalds and later blood poisoning. Fell 
with plank being dropped into vat of 
boiling water. 
Slipped while oiling shaft, caught lever 
and put machinery into gear. Crushed 
in machinery. 

Crushed between car and coal bucket 
when cable snapped. 

Fell from ladder. 

Crushed when laden hoist tilted and fell. 


Caught in revolving shafting. 
Struck by train. 


Electrocuted while 
lamp. 

Fell on machine. 
Crushed by falling boiler plate. 


handling electric 


Crushed_by elevator. 


Burned. Fell into kiln while putting 
stones in furnace. 


Burned. Oil in pipe ignited. 


Explosion while installing tank, believed 
due to mixture of air with gasoline used 
for cleaning tank. ; 

Fell down elevator shaft when elevator 
_ started unawares. 
Struck by descending elevator. — 
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Fata, INDUSTRIAL AccIDENTS DURING THE First QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Woreman..,. sane. Weston: Onto. . Aue f Hor 20 43 |Fell while removing hoisting tower. 
Painter. . :..¢ageee Hamilton, Ont.......... Meben lu eae Infection. Ran nail into foot. 
Labourer........... Montreal,. Que.......... ae dd le MA a Fell cers elevator shaft. Misunderstood 
signal. 
Painterivioc, 4a we Doronte,"Ontiia. 4 62. . rain Le) 72 |Fell off trestle. 
Builder. y. angen & St. Catharines, Ont..... Mar. 12 48 |Fell when ladder slipped. 
PLA UBT s.wcccre see New Westminster, B.C. es 60 {Fell from scaffold. 
House mover....... Parkland, Alta.......... i th 26 {Struck by bricks from chimney. 
Railway construction: 
Bridgeman......... Montreal, Que......... -| Feb. 11 55 {Struck by bucket of coal elevator. 
Bullicookies weet ck Gisoter, Wa.Cii) 3... aes 57 |Run over by engine. 
Tunnel worker...... Revelstoke, B.C........ aba (cd Old | ee Run over by engine. 
Shipbuilding: 
Employee at ship|Vancouver, B.C......... BE helt (ps0 (Oa en Run over by backing truck. 
repairing yard. 
Miscellaneous 
construction: 
Bridgeman......... near Cardinal, Man...... Jan. 9 38 {Thrown to ground when falling pile 


struck bridge scaffold. 


Drillert Wika i Queenston, Ont.......... ene 35 | Fell off cliff. 
Workmenatdam (2)|Roberval, Que.......... Feb. 2 | 40,42 |Explosion when thawing dynamite. 
Employee of power|La Gadelle, eC en ane atten ite) 19 {Slipped on crushed stone and fell from 
company. car. 
Workman at dam. .|St. Joseph d’Alma, Que. “20 | over |Premature explosion. 
21 


Workman at dam..|St. Alban iieaeecat Co.)|Mar. 6] over |Drowned. Fell from dam when struck 


Que 21 by cable. 
Foreman at bridge Eperdoen. ONT anion Sap wives 65 |Bridge collapsed. 
construction. 
Lia DOUTer 2 a4. Hemming’s Falls, Que.. eet) 40 {Struck by derrick basket which descend- 
ed unawares. 
Dapourer. 25.) oc in: St. Catharines, Ont..... P| ed Beas ee Struck by falling ice. 
HUMOOUTOD oso. as 4 Pherold) Ont... | BU ol Me Struck on head by rod. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinitmes— 
Steam Railways: 


Section labourer....|Rainy River, Ont....... Janes 36 | Run over by train. 
Brakemany oo... 4: lndora, Sask: yaa ceas tO 33 |Fell in front of train. 
Switchman......... Redd@itt, Ont.tiaw 60.5 ys | 56 Run over by train. 
Sectionman......... Matapédia Sd., Que..... 20 42 |Train struck speeder. 
Conductors .2 64.) : Cartien, Ont).a ia! pales TN 26 51 |Struck by engine. 
Section foreman....|Washago, Ont........... i hea SU REAR Burned in wreck of snowplow. 
Trainman ols. 16h Stephen,..B Cus. oe Feb. 4 22 |Fell from top of train while shunting. 
Section labourer....|Labelle, Que............ nS 32 |Run over. 
Labourer. cies... Montreal West, Que..... LS 19 |Fell between cars and run over. 
Conductors. 20. 22) Palding; Ont). aoe Sea! 45 |Run over. 
FLYAninan keys aon. Brampton;,Ontiigt iia at G 35 |Fell off side of car. 
Sectionman......... Pickerel Landing, Ont. . BLOG 29 |Train struck velocipede. 
Caretaker.i id.) ot Moulinette, Ont......... ea 20) 68 |Run over. 
Brakemalwataeed Mimico, Ont. i.cen ease » RAL 23 +|Derailment. 
Steam Railways: 
Snow shovellers (3)|Mimico, Ont............ Feb. 28. .|29, 25, 40 Struck oy shunting car which slipped on 
icy rails. 
Yardmanin. si. .i0 4 Fort William, Ont....... Wt 200 30 |Fell between cars. 
Engineer........... Kamloops, B.C. Avge) Sa 2 ee Lrevehnie ri overturned when it struck rock- 
slide. 
MOTeM AN ye tS a Montreal, Que........... ea tae 42 |Slipped and fell under wheels. 
Car inspector....... Hamilton, Ontaxss. sae Mar. 12.. 31. {Crushed between drawbars. 
Para ianene oe) sun Windsor, Ont... ct) see en Ce 36 |Crushed by cars while coupling. _ 
Watchman sai(6.\..% Shaunavon, Sask........ ela 21 |Stepped in front of engine during blizzard. 
Conductors. Oo. 2.5. Pyramid, 5b.Ci aera urea, 40 |Run over. 
Brakeman ies iccks: Montreal, Que........... eo, 42 |Fell when jumping from car ladder to 
platform—run over. 
Sectionman......... M.50 Thompson 8d.B.C.| “ 16.. 44 |Train struck velocipede. Pe 
Hiveiiany ooo Waubaushene, Ont...... Meenc Oey 35 |Struck by side rod when rerailing engine. 
Electric Railway: 
Street car conductor|Sandwich, Ont.......... Maka 22 Miteas canes Fell between cars—crushed. 
Linemanies: sé sedans Grimsby, Onitia tales tae Se OE AE FLU fc orctate Struck by train. 
Water transportation: get 
Crew of schooner|Between Louisburg,N.S.|Jan. 8..|........ Left Dec. 31—missing, thought drowned. 


(8). and Newfoundland. 
Deckhand...:...... Proctor Slip, 6.0..0...: spel We 18 |Drowned. Fell from barge. 
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Fatau InpustRiaL Accipents DURING THE First QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry Locality — Date Age Cause of Fatality 


| | | 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusric Utmirimes— 


Concluded 
Longshoremen (2)..|Vancouver, B.C......... “ 18..} 20,45 |Board sling caught and unshipped iron 
beam which fell on men below. 
Longshoreman...... Vancouver, B.C......... Pin! 20 sie 33 |Struck by sling load which was released 
\ y winchman. 
Seaman ony Off Liverpool, N.S...... ee 72 fu lege RT a Fell overboard, boat lurched as he let go 
of wheel during storm. 
Seaman on oil Esquimalt, B.C......... A ee ay ie ee a Drowned. Believed to have been over- 
tanker. come by gas and to have fallen through 
opening 
Longshoreman...... Db GORDI TERS ost Feb.) 65 35 {Struck by sling of deals. 
Longshoreman...... er eC) ch Ua Ad be aie Ci < ieee melee Fell into hold of steamer when cross 
beam collapsed. 
Labourer niiiandcliun Vancouver Be Ci es oa. apes ty) 29 |Struck by lumber. 
Longshoreman...... Vancouver, B.C......... Mar. hin 58 |Fell off sugar pile. 
Watchman......... Vancouver, 8G? 0a a ag! RAR. 77 +|Fell through hatch hold. 
Workman on scow..|Welland Canal, One. ho) RRS ARs hae hk Struck by snow and ice from deck and 
thrown to bottom of scow. 
Longshoreman...... St. Soha ANB yb a Ana / OOS 28 |Drowned. Knocked off staging when 
truck moved. 
Longshoreman...... SE OOM HINGE E ke be had G4" 46 |Fell into hold of steamer when hatch 
cover collapsed. " 
Mate on dredge..... Quebec, Que............ e260) 9 40 Belk eis arm of crane while doing repair 
work. 
Storag: and Local 
Transportation: 
Foreman with stor-|Windsor, Ont.......5.... Jap De Caen Arm caught in elevator. 
age company. 
fixpress driver...... St. Catharines, Ont..... peat afi 67 |Foot crushed by box. 
Driver. Me Montreal, Que........... PO LO. 48 |Cut on leg—infection. 
Driver of auto truck Colborne, Ont eh eS ie 28 oe 18 |Train struck truck. 
Driven...) N0 Ont Montreal, Reare ioe  o Feb. 20.. 14 {Crushed under load of kindling when 
wagon upset. 
Caren.) MOU Hereford, Que.......... Mare 15.) tera Crushed under load of logs. 
Delivery chauffeur. Montreal, UO lise’. ace ee 18 |Struck by train. 
Telegraph and Tele- 
phone: 
Foreman with tele-|Sydney, N.S............ Jane O6. 1 | bidune Fell from pole. 


phone company. 


Public utilities, n.e.s.: 
Employee with Porn arthue Ont.) ...: . Jang 2729). fiacee Struck by falling pole. 
power commission. 


SER VICE— 
Public and municipal, 
N.€.8.5 
Firemans... 6.0654 QuehecOner ty ily... Jan. 4..) | 36 |Wall collapsed while fighting fire. 
Constable... 3.010 Bull River, B:C..;...... nett ul Br Pe 54 |Fell on icy steps breaking leg—blood 
poisoning. 
Domestic and Per- 
sonal: 
_ Cook at hotel.:.... Wiaroon nOntereurtce.... : Jan: Gel cee Clothing ignited while singeing goose. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale: 
Labourer........... Toronto, Ont. ence) ....Jan, 18.. 28 |Hernia. 
Retail: 
Automobile sales- |Toronto, Ont............ Maar 221 a, Asan Struck by train. 
man, 
Recreational: 
Fireman at theatre.|Toronto, Ont............ Feb. 15.0). bon .-|Fell downstairs. 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Messenger..........| Vancouver, B.C......... Ja te 39 |Struck by automobile. 
Labourer...........|Red Deer, Alta...::.... Seg B 40 |Fell from bridge. 
Labourer io. eie 4 Granite Palsy Beka iyo" 3.) 56 |Struck by falling planks. 
Night watchman...|Montreal, Que........... i GS 50 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Messenger.. ‘Montreal, Ques. 0. thongs bE 17 {Crushed between wall and elevator floor. 
Hospital employee. Montreal, Que........... ciple! Tem €& !Fell down elevator shaft. 
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Fatat Inpustriat Accipents DURING THE First QuaRTER oF 1924 (Concluded) 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 

Battery repairer....|Montreal, Que........... sre EGY 18 bake Explosion of plumber’s gasoline 
torch, 

Labourer........... Vancouver, B.C......... ge PH: 56 |Caught on truck wheel and run over. 

Gack ud at electric|Windsor, Ont........... HKeb.s 2. 20 |Cut finger—infection. 

plant. 

Superintendent..... Rosedale, Alta.......... ia A 47 |Stepped in front of train. 

Labourer........... Vancouver, 6.0. S. pero! Dh 40 |Clothing caught on winch. 

Foreman. ;. 20555, Chisholm, Alta......... Mar. 1.. 22 |Crushed between engine and drum. 

Workman.......... Hectanooga, N.S........ Wise ats NAY is. Oe Crushed by horse in stall. 

Electrician......... Sherbrooke, Que........ sl 07] A Electrocuted. 

Ice cutters (2)...... Riviere dupsud Cue. os, |) tS ee aes Drowned. Carried adrift on block of 
ice. 


ee ‘ra 3353533300050 5085 8 


¢ 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL bree tS ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
1923 


ooo 
OVO awaaoo—W——CCCW—qqqqqqqqooo—q>q——ssssSSFFF 


Trade or Industry Locality 


Woodsman........... Near Owen Sound, Ont.|Jan. 
Section labourer...... Brandon, Mans... ao Mar. 
Chauii@ur rs hen asieirs AION Ess seme os cn el ee May 
Wook ah. seth Page Montreal; Que: 7). Aug. 
Carpenter, 3.05.00: 5. Brantiord Ont! .iivewcet Sept 
Employee of lumber|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...|Oct. 
company. 
Section hand......... Kwinitiza, B.C......... Dec. 
Bricklayer........... MOronto Ont. a. c.ce ees Mi 


Date 





Age Cause of Fatality 
18 Ey 35 |Struck by falling tree. Died Jan. 7, 1924. 
melt lia« waetieat ae Ruptured. Died following operation, 
March 9, 1924. 
125. 41 |Car upset when road gave way at sharp 
turn. 
20.. 29 |Clothing ignited while leaning against 
gas stove. Died March 29, 1924. 
Pe. 55 |Fell off derrick. 
Cal) aes Dia ea i Caught in shafting. 
Ait Las Bt Body found in mud bank Feb. 23, 1924. 
PEN, 77 +|Bruised knee—sepsis. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 1924 


lie following table compiled from in- 

formation furnished by the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization gives some 
details respecting the total number of immi- 
grants into Canada during the first quarter 
of 1924. For purposes of comparison the 
figures for the previous quarter and for the 
corresponding quarter of 1923 are also given. 


The table on page 454 gives the nationality, 


Sex, occupation and destination of all immi- 


grants, who entered Canada during the quarter 
under review. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1924 








Great 
Britain | U.S.A.} Other | Totals 
Period 1924 and Coun- 

Treland tries 
Janu arya nay eam nies 1,044 852] 2,446] 4,342 
February.......... 1, 865 999] 3,242! 6,106 
March ier ts mice eine ai cael 5, 883 1,423] 6,126] 13,432 
First Quarter, 1924....... 8,792| 3,274] 11,814] 23,880 
Fourth Quarter, 1923..... 12,166} 4,266} 13,915} 30,347 
First Quarter, 1923....... 5, 983 3,027 3,630! 12,640 





—_ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


N addition to the regular monthly articles 
this issue of the Lasour Gazerre contains 
a reprint of a Dominion Order in Council 
under which representatives of the provinces, 
municipalities, employers and workmen are in- 
vited to a conference at Ottawa next Septem- 
ber on methods of reducing unemployment 
during the coming winter; an account of action 
taken in the House of Commons in reference 
to old age pensions, and in reference to the 
8-hour working day and other subjects of 
draft conventions of the League of Nations 
International Labour Conference; an outline 
of recent legislation in Ontario and New 
Brunswick, and other special articles. 


The offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada re- 
ported a considerable gain 
in the volume of business 
transacted during April as compared with 
the previous month, but the number of appli- 
cations for work, vacancies and placements 
were less than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.89 at the 
beginning of May as compared with $10.16 for 
April; $10.26 for May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 
1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $12.66 for May, 1918, and $743 for 
May, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics based upon prices in 1913 as 100 
stood at 150.6 for May as compared wath 
151.1 for April; 155.2 or. May, 1923 153.9 
for May, 1922; 171.4 for May, 1921; 256.9 
for May, 1920 (the peak), and 201.2 for 
May, 1919. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during May was greater than in the previous 
month or in the same month last year though 
the number of disputes was smaller. Eleven 
disputes began or were in progress during the 
month, affecting 8,531 employees and involv- 
ing a time loss of 218,428 working days. Cor- 


80058—14 


Monthly 


summary 


responding figures for the previous month were 
14 disputes involving 9,286 employees and a 
time loss of 215,234 working days; and for 
May, 1923, 39 disputes, 4,767 employees, and 
53,891 days. 


The Department received 


Industrial four applications during 
Disputes May for the establishment 
Investigation of Boards of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation under the 


Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, 1907. 


Reference was made in the 
February issue of the 
LasourR GAZETTE to the 
agreement which was made 
on February 11, in Mont- 


Industrial 
conditions in 
Nova Scotia 
coal mines 


real, between  representa- 
tatives of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration, operating coal mines in Nova 
Scotia, and the coal miners in _ their 
employ who held membership in _ the 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
coal miners were represented in these 


negotiations by Messrs. Silby Barrett and 
Robert Baxter, provisional officers of Dis- 
trict 26, U.M.W.A., Andrew Steele, personal 
representative of Mr. John Lewis, President 
of the U.M.W.A., and Mr. George Dal- 
rymple, of the U.M.W.A. field force. <A 
referendum vote on the foregoing agree- 
ment was taken in the month of March. 
The result showed a large majority vote 
against acceptance of the agreement. The 
increased wage rates provided for in the 
February agreement were put into effect and 
operations in the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration’s mines have continued since on this 
basis. In view, however, of the continuance 
of labour unrest Mr. J. C. Watters, of Cale- 
donia Mine, C.B., former President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in April 
to make a survey of the entire field of coal min- 
ing operations in Nova Scotia for the purpose 


wea 
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of ascertaining the existing conditions and to 
assist by advice or otherwise in reconciling 
any differences which were found to exist. 
Mr. Watters’ investigation continued for a 
period of one month, during which time he 
visited the various coal fields both of Cape 
Breton and the Nova Sveotia mainland, and 
consulted with the coal miners and officers 
representing the employers. 


The introduction in the 


Bill to amend House of Commons of a 


Industrial bill to amend the Indus- 
Disputes trial Disputes Investigation 
Investigation Act, 1907, was noted in the 
Act Lasour Gazerre for April 


(page 273). The bill, which 
had passed the House of Commons with- 
in the 


out a division, was introduced 

Senate on April 1 by the Honourable 
R. Dandurand, and passed the second 
reading on May 7. The bill was  sub- 


sequently, on June 4, referred to the Senate’s 
committee on Railways, Telegraphs and 
Harbours, on the suggestion of the Honour- 
able G. D. Robertson, ex-minister of labour, 
who suggested that this course would enable 
parties interested in the proposed amendments 
to express their views. | In support of his pro- 
posal he read a letter addressed to himself, 
and signed by representatives of 140,000 organ- 
ized railway employees in Canada, with refer- 
ence to the amending bill (number 7). This 
letter was in part as follows:— 


Although you have on several occasions clearly set 
forth in the Senate the views of labour on the prin- 
ciples of this legislation, as well as on the proposed 
amendments in Bill 7, it may be of interest to you to 
have at hand the opinions of the representatives of 
labour in Canada affected by this legislation. 

It is not necessary at this time to refer in detail 
to the history of the legislation or the chief reasons 
for its enactment. Suffice it to say that during the 
time the act has been in operation labour has gener- 
ally accepted the principles of the Act and has co- 
operated in giving effect to its chief purpose “to aid 
in the prevention and settlement of strikes and lock- 
outs in industries connected with public utilities.” 
Generally speaking, this co-operation has continued, 
notwithstanding the fact that for many years the 
measure did not find popular favour among a large 
number of the workers affected. However, believing 
that in the public interest some legislative machinery 
should operate to insure ample opportunity for inves- 
tigation and conciliation in industrial disputes, labour 
has gradually adapted itself to the principles and legal 
process of the Act, and is further willing that it 
should be continued, provided that its operation is 
made equitable to all concerned. 

It would seem that during the discussion on this 
subject there has not been sufficient emphasis placed 
upon one of the fundamental principles of the Act, 
namely, conciliation. In order to maintain this spirit 
of conciliation before a board there should be equality 
of treatment under the Act. It is the adoption and 
acceptance of this principle by all parties concerned, 
both in the application for and subsequent to the 
appointment of a board, which is essential to the 


effective carrying out of, and wholesome respect for. 
the Act. 

That the Act has not always been used equitably 
in the matter of disputes between employers and 
workmen, because of unfair advantage being taken by 
employers of an omission inadvertently made in section 
58, thus enabling employers to force changed condi- 
tions of employment for reduction in wages, contrary 
to the spirit and intent of the Act, is a matter of 
common knowledge to those conversant with the 
operation of the Act, especially within the past four 
or five years. 

All that Bill 7 contemplates is to insure equality of 
advantage, as well as responsibility, under the opera- 
tion of the Act. It cannot be consistently contended 
that any injustice or burden will be imposed upon 
the employer by the proposed amendment, unless he 
violates the Act. The employer should not entertain 
any fear of referring to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation any proposed changes in wages or work- 
ing conditions, before making them effective, especially 
in view of the fact that employees have accepted this 
obligation for the past fifteen years. 

Trusting that the honourable the Senate will see the 
consistency of concurring in Bill No. 7 as it passed the 
House of Commons, we remain, 


Yours respectfully, 


Byron Baker, Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
L. L. Pewietier, Legislative Representative, 

Order of Railway Conductors; 


W. tL. Best, Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; 


T. J. CoucHuin, Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 

Tom Moors, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


L Legislation giving effect to 
certain recommendations 
made by the Commission 
appointed in September, 
1923, to inquire into the in- 

dustrial unrest among the steel workers at 

Sydney, N.S., is now under consideration by 

the Parliament of Canada (The Commis- 

sion’s report was issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazette for February, 1924). The 
principles of the proposed legislation, 
which would amend the provisions of 
the Militia Act (Revised Statutes of 

Canada, 1906, chapter 41) relating to the 

calling out of the active militia in aid of 

the civil power, are contained in the follow- 
ing resolutions which were proposed by the 

Minister of National Defence and adopted 

by the House on June 6:— 


Use of militia 
in aid of 
civil power 


(1) That the Attorney-General of a province upon 
receiving notification from a judge of a superior or 
county or district court, having jurisdiction in the 
place concerned, that the services of the Active Militia 
are required in aid of the civil power, may, upon being 
satisfied that the services of the Active Militia are so 
required, make a requisition whereby the District 
Officer Commanding is required to call out the Active 
Militia, or such portion thereof as he considers neces- 
sary for the purpose of suppressing or preventing any 
actual or anticipated riot or disturbance. 

(2) That such requisition shall contain an uncondi- 
tional undertaking that the province shall pay to His 
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Majesty all expenses and costs incurred by His 
Majesty in calling out the militia as aforesaid. 

(3) That in every case the Attorney General who 
made the requisition shall within seven days there- 
after cause an inquiry to be made into all the circum- 
stances and send a report thereof to the Secretary of 
State. 

(4) That all expenses incurred by His Majesty in so 
calling out the militia in aid of the civil power shall 
be pafd to His Majesty by the province of which the 
Attorney General made the requisition and His Majesty 
may retain from any annual grant payable by Canada 
to such province and under the control of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, any unpaid balance of moneys due to 
His Majesty by such province under this provision. 

(5) That the expenses and costs occasioned by the 
calling out of the militia shall, pending payment by 
the province, be advanced in the first instance out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund by the authority 
of the Governor in Council, but shall be payable by 
and recoverable from the province to and by His 
Majesty as moneys paid by the latter to and for the 
use of the province at the request of the latter. } 


A statement by the Minis- 

Chinese ter of Immigration in the 
steamship crews House of Commons on 
in Canada April 28, on the subject of 
Chinese steamship crews in 

Canada, was noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. In reply to further ques- 
tions in the House the Minister, on May 28, 
explained that the practice of allowing 
Chinese to be brought into Canada for tem- 
porary employment on steamships during the 
summer months had been followed for a num- 
ber of years. Particulars were given regarding 
parties of orientals that had been brought in 
from 1912 to 1923, the reason being advanced 
in some cases that it was practically impos- 
sible to maintain native crews on the local 
steamers. For example, in June, 1917, the 
Dominion Steel Corporation wrote the De- 
partment to this effect, and 108 Chinese were 
brought from England for work on six of the 
company’s steamers. In all cases a bond was 
furnished by the company desiring such help, 
as a guarantee that the Chinese would be re- 
turned from Canada on the conclusion of 
their employment. In no such case were 
. Chinese admitted to Canada under any pro- 
vision contained in the Immigration Act, 
their admission being of a temporary char- 

acter. 


An international shipping 
International conference was held in 
Shipping London, England, on May 
Conference 13, 14 and 15. Ship owners 


were present from fourteen 
maritime countries. The Conference was 
under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Ander- 
son, President of the Chamber of Ship- 
ping. Resolutions on the following sub- 
jects were passed: endorsing the _ reso- 
lution passed by the International Mari- 


time Committee last August, in accordance 
with which a committee was appointed to 
study the question of the compulsory insur- 
ance of passengers at sea; declaring that uni- 
formity of regulations for the safety of life 
at sea was of the highest importance, and 
expressing the desirability that to this end the 
maritime governments should hold a diplo- 
matic conference; recommending the adoption 
of the resolution of the International Taxation 
Committee passed on October 11, 1923; 
inviting the members of the Conference to 
take steps for the mutual exemption of ship- 
ping profits from taxation; inviting the 
League of Nations’ committee of experts on 
multiple taxation to adopt the principle of 
“residence” to govern taxation of shipping 
profits; appointing a committee to consider 
international arrangements for uniform ton- 
nage measurement; and appointing a com- 
mittee to confer with the International 
Chamber of Commerce and other commercial 
organizations. to complete the work of the 
Maritime Ports Convention in securing free- 
dom of communications and transit and equit- 
able treatment for commerce. 


Minimum wage legislation 
Developments again becomes prominent 
in minimum in Canada with the taking 
wage legislation effect of the Nova Scotia 

Act on May 1 (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1924, page 223). An amend- 
ing act became law toward the end of the 
late session of the legislature of that province, 
which enlarged the scope of the act of 1920 
by making it applicable to the female em- 
ployees working for wages in any occupation, 
instead of being limited, as formerly, to those 
employed in factories and shops. The pro- 
visions of the new act will be described in 
detail in a future article outlining recent legis- 
lation in the province. An enquiry into mini- 
mum wages during the past year by a com- 
mission in New Brunswick is noted elsewhere 
in the present issue. If the report of this 
commission should be favourable and if legis- 
lation should follow, New Brunswick would be 
in line with the other provinces of Canada in 
making provision for establishing minimum 
wage scales for female employees, and the 
only remaining exception among the provinces 
would then be Prince Edward Island, which, 
owing to the fact that its population is mainly 
agricultural, is not confronted with the same . 
industrial problems as the other provinces. A 
new type of minimum wage legislation, prac- 
tically unique in Canada in that it applies to 
male as well as female employees in the oc- 
cupation affected, is also referred to in the 
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article in this issue above mentioned. This 
is the provision, made by the New Brunswick 
Schools Act of 1922, of minimum wages for 
school teachers. The only other Canadian 
application’ to men of the minimum wage 
principle, namely the British Columbia act 
of 1919 providing for trade boards for coal 
miners, has not so far been made operative. 

Recent amendments to the Alberta Mini- 
mum Wage Act, passed at the late session 
(Lasour Gazette, May, page 377) were sub- 
sequently criticized by labour representatives 
as tending to neutralize the benefits secured 
by the Act. The provision to which excep- 
tion was taken was that enabling the Board 
to make special provision for longer hours 
and revised wage rates during the pressure of 
seasonal work, and for increasing the normal 
proportion of apprentices. Before the amend- 
ment was enacted the Board had authority 
only to fix periods of employment, but not to 
make provision for emergencies, The Board 
is Now inviting an expression of opinion from 
the various parties interested, and if they so 
desire a conference will be held before regu- 
lations are issued in regard to the question 
of apprentices and of overtime wages and 
hours. 


The Alberta Legislature, at 
its late session, provided for 
the appointment of a com- 
mission under the Public 
Inquiries Act to inquire 
into the coal industry of the province includ- 
ing reserves of coal, systems of mining, grad- 
ing and inspection, costs of production, 
capitalization, profits and marketing, and such 
other matters as the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council may direct. The Commission is em- 
powered to summon witnesses and require 
such witnesses to give evidence on oath or on 
solemn affirmation and to produce such docu- 
ments and things as the Commission may 
deem requisite to a full investigation. 


Coal mining | 
inquiry in 
Alberta 


Some dissatisfaction has re- 
Injured cently been expressed by 
workmen’s right medical doctors in Alberta 
to choose doctor jn connection with the oper- 

ation of that section of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which provides 
for the examination of an injured workman 
by a medical referee. Section 43 of the Act 
requires that “a workman who claims com- 
pensation, or to whom compensation is pay- 
able under the act, shall, if so required by the 
Board, submit himself for examination by a 
medical referee.” A delegation of doctors, in- 
eluding representatives of the Calgary Medi- 


cal Association interviewed members of the 
Board on this subject during May. They 
alleged that the referee in some cases dealt 
in an arbitrary manner with the treatments 
and the proceedings followed by the medical 
man on the spot. The doctors protested also 
against a referee or his assistants being al- 
lowed to treat cases referred to them. They 
claimed that workmen could not be said to 
have exercised their right to choose their own 
doctor when only one doctor was available 
(this right was given under an amendment to 
the act at the recent session, as noted in the 
last issue of the Lapour Gazerrn, page 377). 
They further mentioned that in cases where 
it was necessary to send an injured workman 
from the country to the city the workman 
should have the right to choose his doctor 
there. The Board undertook to give careful 
consideration to the representations of the 
doctors. 


The amount of the hospital 
fees that are paid by Work- 
‘nen’s Compensation Boards 
for their patients was under 
criticism during the past 
month both in Ontario and British Columbia. 
By an existing arrangement a flat rate of $2 
per day is paid by the Ontario Board to 
hospitals in the province for the treatment of 
injured workers with a small additional fee 
for operating room and X-Ray charges. Ac- 
cording to reports in the press hospital super- 
intendents in Toronto were agreed that the 
average cost of such patients was at Icast 
$3.50 per day. In addition to the $2 received 
from the Board, each hospital receives a grant 
from the provincial government of 50 cents 
per day. It was claimed, therefore, that the 
hospitals had a deficit. of $1 per day on each 
patient, a condition which did not exist in 
other provinces, where boards were required 
to pay actual cost rates. It was admitted that 
the fee charged for indigent patients in public 
wards was only $1.50 per day, but it was’ 
argued that that figure was not based on 
costs and had been arbitrarily fixed, and 
patients were expected to pay more if they 
could afford to do so. The claim was made 
on behalf of the hospitals that the patients 
for whom the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was responsible should be considered as belong- 
ing to the latter class. The chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board contended, 
on the other hand, that the charges for the 
Board’s patients should not be higher than 
those for public ward cases. Most of the 
patients placed in Toronto hospitals, he 
claimed, were duly qualified residents of the 
city and as such were entitled to treatment at 


Hospital fees 
for compensa- 
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the fixed rate of $1.50 per day. He further 
stated that the Bosrd was paying more than 
the railways were formerly required to pay. 
The present rate applied generally throughout 
the province, no institutions receiving any 
special favours, and it had been fixed only 
after careful investigations had been made. 
The civic authorities later informed all hos- 
pitals that the city would not be responsible 
for deficits incurred by the hospitals through 
these patients. Subsequently, officials of the 
Toronto General Hospital intimated that they 
were prepared to refuse admittance to patients 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board unless the Board is willing to pay the 
full cost of the service to such patients. In 
reply the Board issued a statement which was 
partly as follows:— 


“The board is bound by the provisions of the act 
which it is administering, and the act provides that 
the fees or charges for medical aid shall not be more 
than would be properly and reasonably charged to 
the workman if himself paying the bill. The Com- 
pensation Board is paying more for its cases than the 
city is paying for its own employees. It would seem 
that the chief reason for singling out the workmen’s 
- compensation board and saying nothing of the city’s 
own employees or of railway and other workmen that 
are always taken in at public ward rates, or other 
residents of the city, is that a public body is often 
regarded as an object of exploitation. To guard against 
this was no doubt the purpose of the above quoted 
provision in the act.’ 


A similar difficulty arose during the past 
month in British Columbia. The Board of the 
General Hospital at Prince Rupert has sug- 
gested that a conference should be held be- 
tween the hospital authorities in the province 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board as 
to payment for the hospital treatment of com- 
pensation cases. It was stated that the Beard 
pays $2.50 a day for patients, whereas under 
the Act the Board may also furnish medical 
supplies. Section 21 of the Act gives au- 
thority to the Board 


‘to furnish or provide for the injured workman such 
medical, surgical and hospital treatment, transporta- 
tion, nursing, medicines, crutches and apparatus, in- 
cluding artificial members, as it may deem reasonably 
necessary at the time of the injury, and thereafter 
during the disability to cure and relieve from the effects 
of the injury, and the Board shall have full power to 
adopt rules and regulations with respect to furnishing 
medical aid to injured workmen entitled thereto and for 
the payment thereof.’’ 


An amendment of 1922 added a new clause 
similar to the provision in the Ontario Act; 
that 


‘the fees or remuneration for medical aid furnished 
under the act shall not be more than would be properly 
and reasonably charged the workman if himself paying, 
and the amount thereof shall be fixed and determined 
by the board, and no action for any amount larger 
than that fixed by the board shall he in respect to 
medical aid.” 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Alberta has 
issued a circular explaining 
some of the amendments 
made in the act at the late 
session of the provincial 
legislature (Lazour Gazmetrr, May, page 376). 
The effect of one of the changes that were 
made in the section of the act relating to the 
power of the Board in regard to the assess- | 
ment of employers, was to provide as follows: 
li the earnings of any workman amount to 
less than $2,000 during a calendar year the 
whole of such earnings are assessable; if the 
earnings of any workman amount to more 
than $2,000 in the same period, assessment is 
payable on $2,000 and the amount earned 
above that figure is termed “excess” and is 
free from assessment. Earnings, as the word 
is used by the Board, means total remuneration 
for services rendered and includes cash, com- 
missions, bonuses, overtime, and any deduc- 
tions from the earnings of the workman for 
table board, medical fees, rent, water, light, 
dues of any kind, powder, fuse, detonators, 
and any other item deducted by the employer 
from a workman’s earnings. 


Assessment of 
employers for 
compensation 
in Alberta 


Action was taken recently 
by the town council of 
Sydney Mines, N.S., to 
obtain from the legislature 
of the Province authority 
to impose a head tax on all non-resident work- 
ers in the city. A movement in the same 
direction has been in progress for some time 
past in the province of Quebec. According to 
the Montreal Gazette, it began about ten 
years ago, its object being to prevent outside 
working men from seeking work in munici- 
palities other than their own. The Longshore- 
men’s Union at Montreal strongly favoured 
the proposal, which however was not embodied 
in the new city charter. A similar effort by 
the city of Quebec during the present year 
bas not so far resulted in the passing of the 
necessary enabling legislation. 


Civie taxation 
of non-resident 
workmen 


A preliminary report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the fisheries in- 
dustry in New Brunswick, 
1923, shows a decrease in 
the value of production 
from the previous year of $138,162 or three 
per cent, the total value for the year being 
$4.547,498. The lobster and sardine fisheries 
together contributed over half of the total 
value of production in 1923, and the value of 
the lobsters canned and marketed in sheil 
amounted to $1,339,155, and of sardines canned 
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and marketed fresh and salted to $1,016,655. 
Compared with the previous year lobsters 
show an increase of six per cent both in catch 
and in marketed value, and sardines show a 
decrease in catch of 45 per cent and an in- 
crease in marketed value of 44 per cent. Of 
the other chief commercial fishes, the quan- 
tities caught and landed in 1923 were as fol- 
lows: cod, 286,751 cwt., a decrease of eight per 
cent; herring, 251,100 cwt., a decrease of 31 
per cent; mackerel, 13,455 cwt., a decrease of 
43 per cent; smelts, 43,210 cwt., a decrease of 
31 per cent; salmon, 20,327 ewt., an increase 
of 21 per cent; and clams, 22,645, an increase 
of six per cent. 


The amount of capital represented in the 
vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers and wharves, 
etc., employed in the primary operations of 
catching and landing the fish in 1923 was 
$3,400,169, compared with $3,316,479 in 1922. 
The number of men employed was 9,228, com- 
pared with 9,394 in 1922, 

The number of fish canning and curing es- 
tablishments in operation in 1923 was 228, 
comprising 167 lobster canneries, five clam 
canneries, one sardine cannery and 55 fish 
curing establishments. Compared with the 
previous year the number of lobster canneries 
decreased by six, and of fish curing estab- 
lishments by three, a total decrease of nine in 
the number of establishments. The capital 
investment of the establishments in 1923 repre- 
sented a total value of $1,290,216, a decrease 
from the preceding year of $7,313. The num- 
ber of persons employed in the establishments 
was 2,325, compared with 2,736, in 1922. 


Testimony to the valuable 
work accomplished by the 
Department of Health of 
New Brunswick was given 
in a recent discussion in the 
provincial Legislature. A successful labora- 
tory has been conducted at St. John, and 
emergency depots have been established at 
twenty-two places throughout the province. 
A staff of Public Health Nurses has been 
engaged in giving instruction to mothers as 
to the care of children during infancy, and 
other forms of child welfare service have been 
provided, including instruction in proper 
methods of sanitation, lighting, feeding, et. 
The general death rate of the province has 
been reduced from 15.6 per thousand in 1921 
to 13.1 in 1922, and a rate below 13 per 
thousand is anticipated for the past year. 
The decline in infant mortality has been from 
134.9 in 1920 to 103.3 in 1922 per 1,000 
living births. 


Health 
activities in 
New Brunswick 
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Resolutions affecting the 
Alberta civil rights of women in 
legislature and ‘Canada were passed unani- 
status of women mously by the Legislature 

of Alberta at its recent 
session, copies being subsequently forwarded 
to the Prime Minister of Canada. 

The first resolution proposed that the laws 
with respect to the naturalization of aliens 
should not operate either in the Dominion or 
in the provinces to deprive a woman of her 
right to vote in elections, who, being a British 
subject, has married an alien, and who has, 
excepting for the contract of marriage done 
no act to alienate her citizenship. 

The other resolution asked that the Parlia- 
ment of Canada should amend the divorce 
laws of the Dominion now in effect in the 
province of Alberta in such a way as to grant 
equal rights and privileges to husbands and 
Wives with respect to the causes or acts which 
entitle them to remedy by way of divorce. 


In the annual report of the 
directors of the American 
Telephone and ‘Telegraph 
Company to the stock- 
holders the President of 
that company, Mr. H. B. 
Thayer, makes the interesting statement that 
“since the war there have been established 
new standards of wages and new standards of 
living. We must accept these standards as 
substantially normal now, as we accepted pre- 
war standards as normal then. The effect is 
a greater cost of plant, a greater expense of 
giving service, and yet, notwithstanding the 
necessarily higher charges for service, a greater 
demand for service. The direct beneficiaries 
of higher wages have become householders 
and applicants for telephone service. The 
habit of using the telephone steadily grows. 
There is no saturation anywhere, Our popu- 
lation increases about 1,500,000 annually. All 
indications point, therefore, to an increasing 
rather than an abating demand for our service.” 


American 
Telephone Co. 
benefits from 
high wages 


How labour legislation is 
enforced is of the greatest 
importance to all who are 
interested in the improve- 
ment of industrial and 
labour conditions, for legislation is of little 
importance until it-is enforced. 

The question is of special importance to 
the International Labour Organization. It was 
definitely laid down in Part XTII of the 
Treaty of Peace that “Each state should 
make provision for a system of inspection, in 
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which women should take part, in order to 
insure the enforcement of the laws and regu- 
lations for the protection of the employed.” 

The problem of the enforcement of labour 
legislation in various countries was examined 
by the International Labour Conference last 
Qctober in connection with the Recommenda- 


tion it adopted laying down the general prin- 


ciples for the organization of factory inspec- 
tion. The International Labour Office has 
now published a comprehensive report explain- 
ing the historical development and present 
organization of factory inspection in twenty- 
five countries, and including some of the 
more important states of the United States. 
Copies of this report may be obtained from 


the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Information obtained by 
Eight-hour day the International Labour 


in United States Office in Geneva indicates 
steel industry the gradual elimination of 

the twelve-hour day in the 
American stcel industry in favour of three 
shifts of eight hours each. The President of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company is credited 
with the statement that at the beginning of 
1924 not more than 2 per cent of the staff in 
the company’s factories worked more than ten 
hours a day. Transformation of plant 1s being 
effected as rapidly as possible in order to 
allow the immediate application of the new 
system. ; 

The United States Steel Corporation has 
succeeded in suppressing the twelve-hour shifts 
in its factories in the neighbourhood of 
Chicago. z 

In the region of Pittsburgh, in Ohio and in 
Kentucky, the twelve-hour shift is gradually 
disappearing, and 80 per cent of the under- 
trkings in these districts have already substi- 
tuted the eight-hour shift. This is also the 
case in the undertakings at Cleveland and 
Buffalo. 


Since the establishment of 
the Internationa! Labour 
Organization the movement 
to better conditions of life 
and labour for the wage-earner has been 
accelerated particularly in the field of children. 
and young persons employed in industry. 
Child labour legislation has been established 
in practically every civilized country, and a 
movement is now on foot in China to protect 
the young in industry. 

It will be remembered that it was through 
the medium of the International Labour Or- 
ganization that the conditions of the child 
workers in the carpet manufacturing industry 


Child labour 


in China 


in the Kerman district of Persia were amelior- 
ated. Where formerly the children started 
working at the looms in their fifth year, they 
can not now be employed before their four- 
teenth birthday. 

Conditions in ‘China are somewhat similar 
to those in Persia as regards child labour. 
Moderao machinery has reduced the skill 
needed for operation so that wornen and 
children, who are cheaper than men, may be 
employed. It is estimated that in the cotton 
mills in China 40 per cent of the employees 
are women, 40 per cent children and only 20 
per cent men. In the silk industry in Centra] 
and South China nearly all the workers are 


e@ women and girls. The estimates for all bran- 


“ches of industry in China show 20 per cent 
boys and girls under 14 years of age. 

Although labour legislation has heretofore 
been non-existent in China, many organiza- 
tions, including the newly organized labour 
unions, have attempted to establish standards 
of working conditions comparable with those 
adopted at the various International Labour 
Conferences. 

The first attempt at State regulation was 
recently made when the Board of Agriculture 
and Commerce published 28 articles govern- 
ing the conditions of employment. Among 
the main features may be mentioned the pro- 
hibition of child labour under 10 years for 
boys and 12 years for girls; and the institu- 
tion of less strenuous working conditions of 
junior workers, boys 10 to 17 and girls 12 
to 18. Furthermore, employers are forbidden 
to employ junior workers at night, ie., from 
8 o’clock p.m. to 4 o’clock a.m. 


The British Overseas Settle- 


Overseas ment Committee, in their 
Settlement report for the year 1923 
Committee (Cmd 2107), mention that 


the policy of state-aided 
Empire settlement, as embodied in the Empire 
Settlement ‘Act, 1922, had received the 
approval of the Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence. This policy is to ensure that the fresh 
population required by the Dominions should, 
as far as possible, be British in sympathy, 
spirit, and origin; and also to remedy fluctua- 
tions of trade by developing the country’s 
markets and increasing the number of its cus- 
tomers, thus permanently minimizing the risk 
of unemployment both in the United Kingdom 
and overseas. It is not claimed as a means of 
securing the immediate relief of unemploy- 
ment. The Committee propose to extend the 
system under which individuals resident in 
certain of the Dominions may nominate their 
friends or relatives in the United Kingdom 
for passage at reduced rates by means of col- 
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lective nomination, under which churches, 
philanthropic societies and other organizations 
overseas may make nominations in favour of 
persons to be selected by kindred churches, 
societies and organizations in the United King- 
dom. The committee consider that this sys- 
tem “should be of most value in facilitating 
the settlement of those classes which the 
ordinary government machinery has been least 
successful in obtaining, e.g., single women and 
families.” At present more men than women 
are going overseas. ‘The report states that 
nominated families going to Canada, Australia, 
or New Zealand will be able, if they so desire, 
and subject to the concurrence of the nomina- 
tor, to include one additional woman, eithere 
relative or friend, among their number. 
Reference is made to the policy of “group 
settlement ” which it is hoped to extend, and 
which is already in operation in Western Aus- 
tralia, with hopeful results. The object of the 
extended system would be to select in the 
United Kingdom groups of families connected 
by some bond of sympathy, such as residence 
in the same town or district, or membership 
of the same organization, and to settle these 
groups under skilled supervision upon a suit- 
able tract of land overseas. 


Mention is made in the report of the means 
of caring for farm immigrants in Canada and 
particulars regarding the present Canadian 
system may here be added:— — 


Prior to the war the Canadian Immigration Depart- 
ment carried on certain employment activities in con- 
nection with the suitable placement of immigrant farm 
workers, but this work was suspended shortly before 
the outbreak of hostilities. Within recent months the 
Department has again undertaken similar work, al- 
though the desire is not to function as an employment 
service but rather as a land settlement division. It 
assists in establishing satisfactory relations for immi- 
grants who are desirous of -settling on farms or, for 
a time at least, working for some Canadian farmer. 
~ The field staff of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, under 
the name of the Land Settlement Branch, now operates 
as a branch of the Department of Immigration with a 
view to carrying out this work. The employment fea- 
ture of the duties of the Land Settlement Branch is 
really only incidental, as the main endeavour is t» 
insure that those coming to Canada to undertake farm 
work shall have the necessary aid and encouragement 
to fit them into the agricultural life of this country. 


The report states that the Commonwealth 
of Australia at the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference agreed to take up with the govern- 
ments of the several Australian States the 
question of establishing farm reception depots, 
by way of supplementing the existing ar- 
rangements for the reception of settlers. 
Attention is drawn in the report to the Cana- 
dian government policy of encouraging the 
settlement of children by making a grant 
toward the transportation of children accom- 
panying parents or other approved guardians 


and intending to take up agricultural work. 
The South Australian parliament has passed 
an act to improve the conditions of the farm 
apprenticeship system, and to introduce a 
system of domestic apprenticeship for girls. 
New South Wales has adopted similar sys- 
tems. It is also stated that the various 
Dominion authorities have undertaken to ex- 
plore the possibilities of migration of public 
school boys and that New Zealand: has al- 
ready made arrangements for a limited num- 
ber of boys from public schools to receive 
training in farm work in that Dominion, 
The number of persons of British nationality 
leaving the United Kingdom for Canada and 
Newfoundland for the purpose of permanent 
residence during the years 1913, 1922 and 1923 
were 164,566 in 1913; 29,621 in 1922, and 
75,866 in 1923. During the same periods the 
emigrants from the United Kingdom to the 


United States numbered 78,072 in 1913, 
37,291 in 1922 and 86,034 in 1923. 
On, April 3 and 4° othe 


British Minister of Labour 
introduced in the House of 
Commons two bills relating 
to unemployment insurance. 
The Unemployment Insurance Bill (No. 2), 
“to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
1920 to 1924” provides that on and after 
October 6, 1924, boys and girls betweeen the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years are to be 
insured against unemployment on becoming 
employed in an insured trade. Under the 
existing law no persons under 16 years of 
age are insurable. Various other minor amend- 
inents were made. Insured contributors 
formerly disqualified if thrown out of work 
owing to a trade dispute are entitled to 
benefit when they can prove that they are 
not participating in the dispute and are not 
members of a class of workers that are partici- 
pating in the dispute. 

The Unemployment Insurance Bill (No. 3) 
which became law on April 15, extends the 
period for the receipt of unemployment benefit 
from 26 to 41 weeks, during the first benefit 
year, between October 18, 1923, and October 
15, 1924. The additional benefit allowed will 
be governed by conditions applying to un- 
covenanted benefit. Weekly rates for men and 
women are also increased from 15 to 18 and 
from 12 to 15 shillings respectively. 

In reply to questions as to the experience 
of other countries in regard to unemployment 
insurance, the Honourable Mr. Murdock, Min- 


Unemployment 
insurance in 
Great Britain 


ister of Labour, recently presented to the 


House of Commons a statement in the form 
of an address given by Mr. T. W. Phillips, 
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C.B., C.B.E., principal assistant secretary of 
the British Ministry of Labour at a conference 
of the League of Nations Union held on March 
26. The address, which is printed in full in the 
House of Commons debates of May 20, con- 
tains an account of the working and principles 
of the National Unemployment Insurance 
scheme in operation in Great Britain. 


Since November, 1920, the scheme has coy- 
ered practically all trades except agriculture 
end private domestic service. It includes be- 
tween eleven and twelve million workpeople. 
Benefit is paid after the first six days of un- 
employment, the weekly rates for adults being 
15 shillings for men and 12 shillings for 
women, with an additional allowance of 5 
shillings for a wife (or invalid husband) and 
one shilling for each young child. During the 
period of rather less than 34 years since 
November, 1920, about £155,000,000 has been 
paid in benefit. The administrative expenses 
during the financial year 1923-24 were between 
& and 9 per cent of the revenue. Only one- 
fourth of the amount of the unemployment 
benefit is paid by the Exchequer out of the 
taxes. The remaining three-fourths is con- 
tributed by insured workpeople and employers 
in about equal shares. The address describes 
the measures taken to meet the excessive 
amount of unemployment which ‘has pre- 
vailed since 1920, and the machinery which 
has been set up for carrying out the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts. 


During December, 1923. the 


Miners’ old age French Legislature passed 
and infirmity two acts amending the laws 
insurance in governing the compulsory 


France insurance of mine workers, 


both manual and non- 
manual, against old age and infirmity. An 
outline of these acts is given in the British 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette for May, 1924, 
as follows :— 


The earlier of the two new acts, which is dated 
December 24, 1923, introduces amendments in regard 
to the contributions to the special fund, and in regard 
to the amount of the pensions granted to mine workers 
or to their widows and orphans. The workers’ and 
employers’ contributions to the special fund are each 
to be increased to an amount not exceeding two-and- 
a-half per cent of the wages paid; the contribution of 
the State is to be not Jess than one per cent of the 
amount of wages paid. 


The principal objects of the special fund are: (1) To 
increase up to at least 2,000 francs a year the pensions 
of workers who have been employed at or in the 
mines for 30 years and have attained the age of 55 
vears; (2) to grant to the widows of pensioners referred 
to under (1) who are not less than 55 years of age, 
or when they attain that age, such an increase as will 
bring the amount of their pension up to half that 
which the husband enjoyed; (3) to grant to widows 55 
years of age of workers who die befere attaining the 


age of 55, but who have worked for 30 years at or in 
French mines, a supplementary allowance which will 
bring their pension up to 1,000 frances. 

Provision is also made for the payment of allow- 
ances or increased pensions to workers who have been 
employed at least 15 years at or in French mines, or 
to their widows; as also to the widows and orphans 
of workers who die during the time they are acquiring 
pension rights. 

Provision is made for allowances to workers who, 
after ten years’ service in French mines and after six 
months’ treatment through a benefit society, have lost 
at least two-thirds of their capacity for work. So long 
as this incapacity continues such persons are entitled 
to the following allowances: (1) For the period of 5 
years from the end of the sixth month of incapacity, 
a monthly allowance of 125 francs, of which 30 francs 
are payable by the benefit society of which the worker 
is a member, and 95 frances by the Miners’ Pension 
Fund; (2) at the end of a neriod of 5 years a pension 
of 1,500 frances per annum. 

The second of the two a2ts above mentioned, which 
is dated December 28, 1928, extends the provisions of 
the legislation regarding mines’ pensions to the staff 
employed in industrial undertakings administered by 
mine owners which are ansillaiy to the mines and are 
carried on in the same district as the mining evn- 
cession or in its near vicinity, 


Labour in the three Scan- 
dinavian countries has been 
very unsettled during the 
last few months, the main 
cause of the unrest being 
a growing dissatisfaction among the workers 
with the wage rates established by existing 
yereements. The general trend towards re- 
vision of agreements and inereased wages has 
led to a number of labour disputes, and rela- 
tions between employers and workers have in 
general become very strained. 

The following notes on the situation in the 
three countries are based on information re- 
cently published in the Northern European 
press. 


Labour unrest 
in Northern 
Europe 


Denmark.—The unrest in the Danish Jabour 
world was particularly marked in February, 
when first and second strike notices were issued 
by the Boilermakers’ Union, the textile work- 
ers, and, later, by the Unskilled Workers’ 
Union. The situation was aggravated by the 
decision of the Danish employers to send lock- 
out notices affecting a large number of trades 
to the Confederation of Trades Unions. 
Wiser counsels prevailed later; the notices 
were concelled, and negotiations, directed by 
the State conciliators, were opened between 
the two parties. So far these negotiations 
have resulted in the settlement of a number 
of the disputes, and the situation has accord- 
ingly become less tense. 


Sweden.—Negotiations for new wage agree- 
ments have been going on in Sweden in several 
important industries for some little time and 
although the situation was complicated by 
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the rejection by the Iron Workers’ Union of 
proposals made by the Conciliation Commis- 
sion, no actual rupture has as yet taken place. 


Norway.—Labour unrest in Norway is much 
more acute than in either of its two sister 
countries, and has been continuous since the 
spring of 1923, when the arbitration awards 
given in 1922 expired. During 1923 there 
were several prolonged strikes, the most seri- 
ous being that which occurred in October 
in the Christiania metal industry and which 
extended into 1924 despite the fact that it was 
declared illegal by the Industrial Council. 
According to a statement made in the Storting 
(Norwegian Parliament), during a discussion 
on the labour situation, 3,600,000 working days 
were lost in Norway during 1923 on account 
of strikes. 


oe 


The Department of Labour has received a 
copy of the Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 
1923, published under the authority of an act 
of 1921 for the consolidation and revision of 
the public statutes of the province . 


The Windsor Trades and Labour Council 
has challenged a recent city by-law incorpor- 
ating a recreation commission on the ground 
that the supervised play which was to be 
organized under the bylaw would not benefit 
the children of workingmen. They suggest 
that the bylaw be submitted to a popular 
vote at a regular civic election before it takes 
effect. 


The Ontario division of the Navy League 
of Canada, at their annual convention held at 
Ottawa during May, discussed the question 
of pensions for widows and children of mer- 
chant seamen. It was stated that the pen- 
sions paid by the Navy League average from 
$20 to $35 per month, and are paid only to 
dependants who are not receiving aid from 
any government. 


The Labour Women’s Social Economic con- 
ference of Winnipeg recently appointed com- 
mittees to study the working of certain pro- 
vincial acts, including the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance, Child Welfare, Garnishee, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Minimum Wage and Factory 
acts. 


At a recent meeting of the New Brunswick 
executive of the National Council of Women, 
it was proposed to urge the provincial govern- 
ment to appoint a woman factory inspector 
in accordance with the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act of 1919. That act provides at sec- 


tion 15, subsection (2) that “the Board may 
appoint one or more inspectors, and ‘safety- 
first’ inspectors, one of whom may be a fe- 
male, who shall be paid such salary or com- 
pensation as from time to time may be appro- 
priated by the legislature ”. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta, 
using the additional powers given it by recent 
amendments to the act, is considering new 
regulations regarding hours and rates of pay 
for overtime work, and as to the proportion 
of inexperienced workers or apprentices to be 
permitted in any place of employment. The 
amendments referred to were outlined in the 
last issue of the Lasour GazerTs, page 377. 


A. mine examiners’ educational club has 
been organized recently in the Waterford dis- 
trict, Nova Scotia. Lectures on educational 
subjects pertaining to mining and other mat- 
ters will be given occasionally by visiting 
speakers. 


The Belgian Confederation of Christian 
Unions has established an equalization fund 
for the payment of family allowances to per- 
manent members of the unions. Under the 
scheme, which was to come into operation on 
April 1, 1924, the unions may place under 
the fund all members who have reached the 
age of 21 years. Family allowances wil! be 
paid in respect of all children under 16 years 
of age, beginning with the third child. For 
1924, the rate of allowance has been fixed at 
500 francs per child per annum. Payments 
will be made monthly by postal cheque direct 
to members entitled to them. In addition to 
these regular allowances, a birth bonus of 
200 francs will be paid in respect of each 
child, irrespective of the number of children 
in the family. The unions will pay to the 
equalization fund a sum of 275 francs per 
member per annum, this figure having been 
fixed on the basis of the membership sta- 
tistics. Christian Workers’ Organizations other 
than trade unions (e.g., co-operative societies, 
mutual aid societies, etc.) are entitled to be- 
come affliated to the fund. 


The International Labour Office, Geneva, has 
recently published an illustrated volume of 
about 300 pages under the title of “ Artificial 
Limbs, Appliances for the Disabled.” The 
book contains descriptions of the various ap- 
pliances in use in the different countries, 
classified according to the type of amputation 
and the method of manufacture, with a critical 
appreciation in each case. The volume is 
issued as “ Studies and Reports, Series E, No. 
5,” and is sold for $1.20. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Situation 


UBSTANTIAL recovery at the beginning 
of May was indicated in employment 
reports, the increases being largely seasonal in 
character. The situation continued to be bet- 
ter than during the same period of last year 
and also than at the beginning of May, 1922 
and 1921. 

At the beginning of May the percentage of 
unemployment among members of trade unions 
stood at 5.1 as compared with 6.7 per cent 
at the beginning of April, and 4.6 at the be- 
ginning of May, 1923. 

The offices of the Rolo mene Service of 
Canada showed an increase in the volume of 
daily business during April, 1924, in compari- 
son with the reports of March. The increase, 
however, was not equal to the volume of busi- 
ness transacted during the corresponding 
period of 1923. 

The following paragraphs give a summary 
of employment conditions at the end of May, 
1924, as reported by the Superintendents of 
the Employment Service. 

Municipal work in the Maritime Provinces 
had been completed, but many workers for- 
merly engaged in this work were absorbed 
into other outdoor trades. Building and con- 
struction programs were fairly well advanced, 
and with the continuance of fair weather a 
start will be made on the city and provincial 
road work. Demands for mill labourers and 
river men were filled at the offices in small 
numbers. The mining industry was quiet and 
little change was shown in the reports from 
the farm sections. 

The farming group in Quebec showed only 
a slight expansion, but a decided improve- 
ment was noted throughout the province in 
employment in the building trades. The lum- 
ber industry was quiet, the calls for river 
driving and saw-mill men being of a nominal 
character. The supply of workers in the 
domestic section was sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

The employment situation in Ontario 
showed little change owing to the adverse 
weather conditions. A falling off in the de- 
mand in the farming industry has been noted 
and was not unexpected owing to the large 
number of placements effected previously in 
this group. There is no immediate prospect 
of resumption of employment in the building 
group, although a number of contractors were 


now started on the season’s work. Numbers 
of men were satisfactorily placed on railway 
and track construction work. Bush work ad- 
vanced rapidly for a week or two, but showed 
a further decline as the month closed, the 
river drives being completed in most sections. 
Sawmills, however, were operating steadily. 
The manufacturing industries continued quiet, 
while the demand for experienced women 
domestics remained as formerly reported with 
the same large number of placements. 

Seeding operations were well advanced in | 
Manitoba and orders for farm workers were 
coming in more slowly. The effect of the 
continued poor weather was shown in the 
retarding of outdoor industries, and aside 
from the track repairs and extra gang work 
the offices made few placements. The build- 
ing industry was confined mainly to residen- 
tial construction. 

The number of calls for farm workers in 
Saskatchewan was considerably lessened, with 
applicants about equal to the requirements. 
The slackness in the building and construction 
group continued, with more than sufficient 
workers available to meet the demands of 
the few contractors who had started opera- 
tions. Requests from the railways for extra 
gang and section men were filled without dif- 
ficulty. A quiet though steady demand for 
domestic servants was reported, with a short- 
age of trained women. 

Seeding in the province of Alberta was 
practically completed with the result that fur- 
ther vacancies for farm workers will not be 
available. Little work was offering in the 
construction groups, but if the fine weather 
continues an early expansion may be antici- 
pated. The mining group was quiet, a num- 
ber of workers being sent to British Columbia. 
A decline was noted in the demand in the 
women’s division, with a surplus of appli- 
cants available. 

In British Columbia building (iaeeads 
were busy, though a large demand for workers 
was not felt at the offices. The railroads 
have required numbers of men for extra gang 
and section work, the supply of this type of 
labour being greatly in excess of the demand. 
The logging and mining groups were well sup- 
plied with men, consequently the demand has 
slackened considerably. Longshore work on 
the coast was quiet with many workers un- 
employed. There was no change in condi- 
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tions as regards domestic workers, 2 number 
of vacancies being still unfilled at the close 
of the month on account of the shortage of 
experienced workers. 


Considerable improvement in 
employment was indicated in 
reports from employers of 
labour to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at the beginning of May, 
when some 20,500 workers were added to the 
staffs of the reporting firms. This number 
was smaller than the increase recorded on 
May 1, 1923, at which date the recovery was 
from larger losses than were indicated on 
April 1, 1924. Practically all industries shared 
in the upward movement at the beginning of 
May, 1924, but the gains in construction, 
manufacturing, mining and _ transportation 
were most noteworthy. The only declines of 
any size occurred in textiles, leather, iron and 
steel and logging. All provinces shared in the 
expansion registered at the beginning of May, 
showing percentage gains of between 2 and 4 
per cent in every case. The largest increases 
in the Maritime Provinces took place in coal 
mining, fish preserving plants, lumber mills 
and logging. Shipping and stevedoring, how- 
ever, afforded much less employment than at 
the beginning of April, owing to the closing 
of the winter ports. In Quebec, construction, 
transportation and logging showed the greatest 
improvement, but manufacturing also was 
more active. Saw-mills and other manufac- 
tures in Ontario registered large additions to 
staffs, as did also building and railway con- 
struction, transportation and trade. Railroad 
construction and maintenance recorded the 
most pronounced gains in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, but transportation, building and high- 
way construction, trade, iron and steel also 
showed improvement. Coal mining, on the 
other hand, suffered some curtailment. In 
British Columbia, saw-mills, fish canneries, 
metallic ore mines, highway and railway con- 
struction reported large additions to payrolls. 
The trend of employment was upward in all 
of the six cities for which separate tabula- 
tions are made. Recovery in tobacco, to- 
gether with increased activity in electric cur- 
rent and electrical appliance works, in trans- 
portation and construction caused most of the 
improvement in Montreal. In Toronto, con- 
struction and trade recorded expansion, and 
mineral product factories also showed im- 
provement. Seasonal activity in saw-mills ac- 
counted for most of the gain in Ottawa; 
pulp mills, on the other hand, were not so 
busy. In Hamilton increased activity was 
recorded in iron and steel, construction and 
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transportation. Moderate, but general in- 
creases 1n activity in Winnipeg resulted in a 
net gain of about 1 per cent. Saw-mills, ship- 
ping and stevedoring registered the largest 
expansion in Vancouver. An analysis of the 
returns by industries shows that manufactur- 
ing reported further and more marked ex- 
pansion on May 1, in contrast with the de- 
clines reported on the same date of last year. 
Seasonal activity was indicated in food, 
rubber, tobacco, brick, electric current, elec- 
trical appliance and mineral product factories, 
but the leather, textile, iron and steel indus- 
tries afforded less employment than in the 
preceding month. In logging fluctuations in 
different parts of the country produced a net 
decline; river-driving operations in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces caused a revival, 
which was rather more than offset by con- 
tinued curtailment elsewhere. Coal and other 
non-metallic mineral and metallic ore mines 
employed a larger number of persons than at 
the beginning of April, the increase occurring 
largely in the Nova Scotian coal fields. Con- 
siderable expansion was indicated in construc- 
tion and maintenance. Railway construction 
recorded especially pronounced increases, but 
gains were also reported in the building and 
highway divisions. Moderate improvement 
was shown in the employment afforded by 
steam and electric railways and also in ship- 
ping and stevedoring. Trade and communi- 
cation also registered increased activity. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1924. 


Unemployment as used in the 


TRADE following report has refer- 
UNION ence to involuntary idleness 
Reports due to economic causes. Per- 


sons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle because 
of illness or as a direct result of strikes or 
lock-outs, are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent 
variation in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 
Improvement continued to be registered 
during April by the 1,452 unions from which 
reports were tabulated, with a membership of 
154,160 persons, 5.1 per cent of the members 
being idle, as compared with 6.7 per cent at 
the end of March, and with 4.6 per cent at 
the close of April, 1923. All provinces par- 
ticipated in this increase except New Bruns- 
wick, where slight declines occurred. In 
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comparison with the same month of last, year 
more work was afforded members in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
same percentage of unemployment was re- 
ported in Nova Scotia, but in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan the 
situation was slightly less favourable than in 
April, 1923. In the manufacturing industries, 
as reported by 404 unions with an aggregate 
membership of 47,215 persons, there was 
practically no change, 4.5 per cent of the 
members being out of work as compared with 
4.4 per cent in March. Fluctuations, how- 
ever, occurred within the group. Brewery, 
cigar, wood, garment, fur and glass workers 
and printing tradesmen were more active, but 
declines were registered by papermakers, tex- 
tile, jewelry and iron and steel workers and 
metal polishers. Slightly more unemployment 
was reported in the manufacturing industries 
than in April of last year. Coal miners in 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
showed some improvement, though in Alberta 
and British Columbia a number of members 
were still reported on strike. Asbestos miners 
in Quebec registered no unemployment. 
Unions in the building and construction 
trades, although registering considerable un- 
employment, reported an improvement over 
March when 26.4 per cent of the members 
were idle, in comparison with 19.1 per cent 
at the close of the month. Steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bridge and structural iron workers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, granite and stonecutters and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers all reported greater 
activity, but employment ‘for electrical 
workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters and hod 
carriers and building labourers declined 
slightly. In comparison with April of last 
year more unemployment was reported by all 
tradesmen in this group with the exception of 
bridge andi structural iron workers and elec- 
trical workers. Transportation workers were 
somewhat more fully engaged than in March, 
the percentage of idleness being 3.6 at the 
end of April, as compared with 5.5 per cent 
at the close of March. Substantial increases 
were indicated by shipping and_ stevedoring 
employees, especially in Quebec, and gains on 
a smaller scale were reported by steam and 
street and electric railway employees. A 
better situation was shown in the transporta- 
tion group than at the close of April of last 
‘year. Retail clerks were more active than 
in March. Less unemployment was reported 
by hotel and restaurant, and theatre and 
stage employees and by barbers. A nominal 
ehange only was indicated by stationary engi- 


neers and firemen. Fishermen and lumber 


workers and loggers reported no unemploy- 
ment. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 1924, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. made 30,907 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 29,234 placements. The placements in 
casual employment during this period were 
8,146, while those in regular work were 18,141 
of men and 2,947 of women—a total of 21,088. 
Kimployers notified the Service of 35,670 
vacancies, of which 16,258 were for men and 
9,379 for women. The number of applications 
for work was 39,401, those from men were 
29,992 and from women 9,442. A comparison 
of the reports for this period with the preced- 
ing month shows a considerable increase in 
the volume of business, the weather being 
more favourable for expansion in industry. A 
comparison with April of last year, however, 
indicates that the volume of business during 
this year is as yet’ considerably lower than at 
the same time a year ago. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports a produc- 
REPORTS tion of 83,875 tons of pig 


iron and 2,920 tons of ferro- 
silicon in Canada during April, 1924. The pig 
iron output exceeded the March tonnage of 
77,290 tons by 8 per cent, and the ferro- 
silicon output amounted to one per cent more 
than the 2,888 tons produced in March. The 
cumulative production of pig iron for the 
four months ending April was 285,155 tons, 
and was the highest recorded for the period 
since 1919. In the first four months last year 
the production was 234,000 tons, as compared 
with 141,000 tons in 1922 and 198,000 tons 
in 1921. Seven furnaces were in blast at the 
end of the month, located as follows: three 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia, three at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, and one at Hamilton, Ontario. 

The total production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada during April amounted to 
104,162 long tons, or 9.7 per cent over the 
94,962 tons produced in March. The rise was 
due to the increased output of ingots, which 
amounted to 100,324 tons, or 10 per cent 
greater than the 91,011 tons produced for the 
freceding month. The output of 3,838 tons 
of steel castings marked a slight decline from 
the 3,951 tons produced in March. 

The Inverness Coal Company, Inverness, 
Nova Scotia, during the four weeks ending 
April 26 produced 7,524.30 tons of coal, there 
being 504 workmen employed. The Nova 
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Scotia Steel and Coal Company at Sydney 
Mines, during the same period, produced 
70,202 tons with an average working force of 
2,388 men, and the Dominion Coal Company 
of Glace Bay, N.S., and vicinity produced 
246,587 tons of coal, the average number of 
men employed being 9,362. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at Cobalt states that twenty-eight cars 
of silver ore were shipped during May, 1924, 
from the Cobalt camp, containing approxi- 
mately 2,075,985 pounds of ore, as compared 
with fifteen cars containing 1,159,881 pounds in 
April. The Nipissing mines shipped 220 bars 
containing 252,939.60 ounces of silver, and The 
Mining Corporation of Canada shipped 89 
bars containing 89,208.41 ounces of silver as 
compared with 417 bars containing 462,603.93 
ounces in the previous month. 

A report from the British Columbia Forestry 
Branch shows that 229,421,278 feet, board 
measure, of timber was scaled in the province 
during April. The total includes Douglas fir, 
95,630,510 feet; red cedar, 52,926,355 feet; 
spruce, 17,583,584 feet; hemlock, 31,828,685 
feet; balsam, 6,360,856 feet; yellow pine, 
3,816,693 feet; white pine, 1,602,743 feet; 
jack pine, 11,941,882 feet; larch, 4,441,957 feet; 
cotton wood, 749,839 feet; and species not 
specified, 2,538,174 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $19,051,093 in 
April, 1924, as compared with $20,669,619 in 
the previous month, and with $20,753,212 in 
April, 1923. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in April, 1924, were given in a pre- 
liminary statement as $13,806,122 in comparison 
with $14,812,928 in the previous month and 
$13,651,494 in April, 1923. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics, the 
PERMITS AND value of building permits 
CoNnTRACTS issued in 56 cities during 
AWARDED April showed an increase of 


$4,289,597 or 46.8 per cent 
over the previous month. The total for 
April, 1924, was $13,452,359 as compared with 
$9,162,762 in March, 1924, and with $19,207,171 
in April, 1923. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value of the contracts awarded in Canada 
during May, 1924, amounted to $32,966,900 
compared with $30,198,800 in April, 1924, and 
with about $40,697,000 in May, 1923. Resi- 
dential building accounted for 37.7 per cent 
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of the May total, amounting to $12,410,700. 
Business building amounted to $10,351,200 or 
31.4 per cent; industrial building, $1,623,100 
or 4.9 per cent; and public works and utilities, 
$8,581,900 or 26 per cent. The activity was 
distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 44.2 per cent; Quebec, 37.9 per 
cent; British Columbia, 7.7 per cent; prairie 
provinces, 7.6 per cent; and the maritime 
provinces, 2.6 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in April, 
1924, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $60,203,141 as compared with 
$68,181,320 in April, 1928. There was a de- 
crease of $4,761,337 in the value of domestic 
merchandise exported which amounted to 
$48,880,914 in April, 1924, compared with 
$53,642,251 in the corresponding month of the 
previous year. The chief imports in April, 
1924, were iron and its products, $12,505,328; 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $12,373,764 
and non-ferrous metals and their products, 
$9,482,286; and agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $7,510,513. The chief 
exports during the same month were in the 
group of wood, wood products and paper, 
$16,116,918; agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $13,510,268; animal and 
animal products, $5,648,212; non-ferrous metals 
and their products, $4,195,629. 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Strikes 


Time loss due to industrial disputes was 
greater than during either April, 1924, or May, 
1923. There were in existence at some time 
or other during the month eleven disputes, in- 
volving 8,531 employees and a time loss of 
218,428 working days, as compared with 14 
strikes in April, involving 9,286 workpeopie 
and a time loss of 215,234 working days. In 
May, 1928, there were recorded 39 disputes in- 
volving 4,767 workpeople and a time loss of 
53,891 working days. Three new strikes com- 
menced during May with a time lo-s of 
1,094 working days. These terminated during 
the month. At the end of May, therefore, 
there were eight strikes involving 8,359 work- 
people, 


Prices 


The movement in retail food prices contin- 
ued downward. The cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $9.89 at the 
beginning of May as compared with $10.16 
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at the beginning of April, $10.36 for May, 
1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for May, 1918; and $743 for May, 1914. 
Butter showed a net fall of 16 cents for the 
three pounds included in the budget. Sub- 
stantial declines occurred also in eggs, bacon, 
lard and cheese, while sugar, milk, salt pork 
and veal showed less important decreases. 
Sirloin steak, shoulder roast of beef, mutton, 
evaporated apples and potatoes advanced 
slightly. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods, the total budget averaged 
$20.20 at the beginning of May as compared 
with $20,58 for April; $20.90 for May, 1923; 
$20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $26.44 for 
May, 1920; $20.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 


for May, 1914. Fuel and rent averaged 
slightly lower. 

The movement of wholesale prices as indi- 
cated by the index number of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics continued downward, the 
figure for May being 150.6 as compared with 
151.1 for April; 155.2 for May, 1923; 153.9 
for May, 1922; 171.4 for May, 1921; 256.9 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 201.2 for May, 
1919. In the grouping according to the chief 
component material four of the eight main 
groups declined, one advanced, while three 
were practically unchanged. The Animals 
group and the Iron group each were substan-: 
tially lower while the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group and the Chemicals group showed less 
important declines. The Vegetable Products 
group advanced. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS 


"THE Cost of Living Commission appointed 

on January 21, 1919, to determine every 
three months the changes in the cost of living 
for coal miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be increased or de- 
creased, has forwarded its report to the 
Department of Labour for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1924* The Commission con- 
sisted of Mr. Matthew Gunness, representing 
the miners; Mr. Tulley Boyce, representing 
the operators, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of Labour, 
chairman. 

As in previous investigations, forms con- 
taining a list of groceries, provisions, meats, 
etc., were sent out to the merchants ‘and 
dealers with whom the majority of the 
miners were accustomed to trade in the 
various localities. The method of com- 
puting the changes for the period under 
review was the same as used for previous 
adjustments, namely, to determine the per- 
centage of increase or decrease, as the case 
may be, of prices at the end of the quarter, 
over the prices at the end of the preceding 
quarter, for groceries, provisions, meats, etc., 
and to add a further two-fifths of this in- 





*For previous adjustments see Lasour GAzeTte, March, 
1924, and previous issues. 
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crease (or decrease) as an equivalent to cover 
similar increase (or decrease) in clothing, etc. 

For the quarter ending March 31, 1924, a 
decrease of 1.61 per cent was ascertained 
which amounted to a decrease in wages of 
5 cents per day in the district where the base 
rate was $3.15, such decrease to become 
effective on May 1, 1924, and to apply to 
all underground, surface, clerical and office 
employees. 

Slight increases were noted in some beans, 
sago, corn, master mechanic soap, flour, corn- 
meal, soda biscuits, tea, cream of tartar, mut- 
ton chops, shoulder of pork, veal chops, 
shoulder of veal. A sharp increase was noted 
in vinegar. Slight decreases were noted in 
granulated sugar, syrup, split peas, canned 
peas, canned corn beef and roast beef, jams, 
barley, canned beans and lunch tongue, brooms, 
naphtha soap, whole wheat flour, rolled oats, 
oatmeal, dard, cheese, ham, bacon, butter, 
coffee, currants, evaporated figs, peaches, 
prunes and apricots, steak, roast beef, stewing 
mutton, shoulder of mutton, leg of mutton and 
leg of veal. A sharp decrease was noted in 
canned salmon. No changes were noted in 
molasses, small white beans, brown beans, rice, 
tapioca, canned tomatoes, pickles, cookies, 
evaporated milk, flavouring extracts, raisins, 
matches, stewing beef, pork chops, leg of 
pork. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1924 


URING the month of May, the Depart- 

ment received four applications for the 

establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa, being civic fire- 
men, members of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, Local No. 162. 

(2) From certain employees of Kennedy 
Taxis, Limited, and the Bramsons’ Auto Ser- 
vice, Limited, being taxicab drivers and chauf- 
feurs, members of the Montreal Chauffeurs’ 
Protective Association. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


Ii number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
cther during the month of May, was eleven, 
three less than in April. The time loss for 
May was greater than in May, 1923, being 
218,428 working days as compared with 53,891 


working days in the same month in the 
previous year. 
Number | Number Time 
Date of of loss in 
disputes | employees } working 
affected days 
May OR ate etait cele Oe 11 8,531 218,428 
April O04 Sao), ce eaee Pe 14 9,286 215,234 
May 1923 rte ot mel nn 39 4,767 53,891 


Eight disputes involving: 8,359 workpeople 
were carried over from April. Three new 
strikes which commenced during May termi- 
nated during the month. At the end of May, 
therefore, there were on record eight disputes: 
coal miners, Alberta and British Columbia; 
three strikes of printing compositors at Mon- 
treal; printing compositors, Ottawa; printing 
compositors, Toronto: printing compositors, 
Winnipeg; and printing compositors and press- 
men at Halifax. 

Two of the new strikes which commenced 
during May were for increased: wages, while 
the third one was for increased wages and 
shorter hours. Two of the strikes terminated 
in favour of the employers, and the third 
ended in a compromise being effected. 

The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 


(3) From certain employees of the Roberval- 
Saguenay Railway Company, being station 
agents, telegraph operators, railway conduc- 
tors, enginemen, trainmen, maintenance of 
way men, etc., members of the National 
Catholic Syndicate of the employees of the 
Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company. 


(4) From certain employees of the Montreal 
Street Railway Company being members of 
Division 790, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, 


CANADA DURING MAY, 1924 


CoaL Miners, ALBERTA AND BritisH CoLtuM- 
BIA—The strike of 8,000 coal miners which 
began April 1, against a proposed reduction in 
wages on the termination of the agreement, 
March 81, remained unterminated at the end 
of May. During the month a member of the 
Alberta government stated that the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the coal 
industry of the province would probably be 
dealt with on the return of the Ministers who 
were at Ottawa discussing with the Domin- 
ion government the transfer of the natural 
resources to the province. The President of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour proposed 
that mining be resumed pending the investi- 
gation by this commission. Pickets at one 
of the mines were charged with assault in 
police court but the case was adjourned. At 
the middle of the month relief was given to 
destitute families of miners on strike pending 
an inquiry by a committee from the Inter- 
national headquarters of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the attitude of the Inter- 
national Executive being reported to be that 
most of the mines would have been closed 
in any case during the summer months owing 
to the lack of demand for coal. 


PRINTING TRADES IN Various Crrres.—The 
strikes of printing compositors and pressmen 
in job offices in various cities, for the 44-hour 
week, were still in progress at the end of the 
month, involving 359 employees and resulting 
in a time loss of 9,334 working days. 


Sronecurrmers, Toronto, Onr—On May 6, 
some 60 stonecutters in the employ of ten 
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firms, went on strike demanding an increase 
in wages from $1 per hour to $1.25 per hour. 
After being on strike ten days the men’ de- 
cided to accept their employers’ terms and 
resumed work on May 19, at $1 per hour. 


Brickuayrers, HAmMitton, ONt.—One hundred 
bricklayers in the employ of eight firms went 
on strike May 1, demanding an increase in 
wages from $1 per hour to $125 per hour. 
Negotiations were carried on between the 
parties concerned which resulted in a com- 


promise being effected, the strikers returning 
to work May 6, at $1.123 per hour. 


PLASTERERS, WINDSOR, ONt.—On May 1, 12 
plasterers in the employ of six firms went 
on strike for increased wages and_ shorter 
Previously the rate had been $1.50 
per hour for a 44-hour week and they de- 
manded $1.75 per hour for a 40-hour week. 


hours. 


After being on strike 12 days the men returned 
to work on May 15, under the same conditions 
as existed prior to the strike. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1924 














Number Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and localitylemployees| working Remarks 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 
Coal miners, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 
MANUFACTURING.— 
Printing and Publishing.— 
Seah can compositors, Montreal, 4 
ue. 


Printing compositors, Montreal, 81 
Que. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 12 
Que. 


Printing compositors, Ottawa, 16 
Ont. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, 196 
nt. 
Printing compositors, Winni- 33 
peg, Man. 


Printing compositors and press- 17 
men, Halifax, N.S. 


104 |Commenced June 14, 1921. 


2,106 |Commenced July 1, 1921. 
312 |Commenced September 15, 1922. 


5,096 |Commenced June 1, 1921. 
858 |Commenced July 1, 1921. 


8,000} 208,000 Commenced April 1, against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated. 


Objection of men to 
perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 

For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Employer re- 
fused to negotiate a new agreement with union. 
Unterminated. 


416 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages 


and 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Alleged lockout follow- 
ing refusal of employers to renew agreement. 
Unterminated. 


442 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with 


same weekly pay. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during May, 1924. 


CONSTRUCTION.— 
Stonecutters, Toronto, Ont....... 60 
Bricklayers, Hamilton, Ont. 100 
Plasterers, Windsor, Ont. 12 
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600 |Commenced May 6, for increased wages. 


Work 
resumed May 19, on employers’ terms. 


350 |Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Settled by 


negotiations and work resumed May 6; compro- 


mise, 
144 |Commenced May 1, for increased wages and shorter 


hours. Work resumed May 15, on employers’ 


terms. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


i BS British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for May contains the following informa- 
tion respecting strikes and lockouts in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland during April, 
1924, based upon returns from employers and 
employees :— 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND Duration —The 
number of trade disputes involving a stoppage 
of work, reported to the Department as be- 
ginning in April in Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland, was 46, as compared with 59 
in the previous month, and 52 in April, 1923. 
In these new disputes about 37,000 work- 
people were involved, either directly or in- 
directly (i.e. thrown out of work at the estab- 
lishments where the disputes occurred, though 
not themselves parties to the disputes). In 
addition, about 14,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 21 
disputes which began before April, and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The number of new and old dis- 
putes was thus 67, involving about 51,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss during 
April of about 471,000 working days. The 
principal stoppages in progress during April 
were the shipyard strike at Southampton and 
the lockout at other ports. 


Causes.—The lock-out of shipyard workers 
on April 12 was imposed in consequence of 
the continuation of the strike at Southamp- 
ton. Of the remaining 45 disputes beginning 
in April, 17, directly involving 9,000 work- 
people, arose out of demands for advances in 
wages; 11, dlrectly involving 1,000 work- 
people, on other wages questions; 9, directly 
involving 3,000 workpeople, on questions re- 
specting the employment of particular classes 
or persons; and 8, directly involving 3,000 
workpeople, on other questions. 


Resu.tts.—Settlements were effected in the 
case of 27 new ‘disputes, directly involving 
25,000 workpeople, and 9 old disputes, directly 
involving 1,000 workpeople. Of these new and 
old disputes, 10, directly involving 1,000 work- 
people, were settled in favour of the work- 
people, 15, directly involving 23,000 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 11, 
directly involving 2,000 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of two disputes, 
directly involving 7,000 workpeople, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


The following table analyses the disputes in 
progress in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land by groups of industries, and indicates the 
number of workpeople involved (whether 
directly or indirectly) at the establishments 
concerned, and the approximate time lost 
during the month in all disputes in progress: 


Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 
in progress of work- | duration 














in April people |in working 
Groups involved |days of all 
of industries Start-|Start- in all disputes 
ed ed disputes in in 
before] in | Total] progress | progress 
April} April in April | in April 
Mining and quarry- 
Tag Aa ean eee 2 12 14 8,000 104,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding. 8 11 19 30,000 270,000 
Building, decorat- , 
ing, contracting, 
PSH CA ha ch WEES iy i 3 6 9 5,000 18,000 
Public administra- 
tion services..... 3 2 5 3,000 36,000 
Other uae 5 15 20 5,000 43,000 
Total, April, 1924.. 21 46 67 51,000 471,000 
Total, March, 1924] 21 59 80 76,000 730,000 


Total, April, 1923. 38 52 90 110,000} 1,077,000 


Allowances for Families of the Blind 


The Ontario Mothers’ Allowance Commis- 
sion, in response to appeals made to them on 
behalf of families in which the fathers have 
become blind, recently announced that they 
had decided to consider cases of this nature 
under the amendment of 1921 giving power 
to the Board to consider special circumstances 
in particular cases where the mother is not 


otherwise strictly eligible for an allowance 
under the usual conditions. If the circum- 
stances appear to warrant assistance the Board 
will assist cases of need caused by the tota! 
blindness of the father, on condition that the 
father takes the course of training leading to 
self support which is provided by the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canadian Delegation to International Labour 
Conference 


HE sixth session of the International 
Labour Conference opens in Geneva on 
June 16th. The Agenda of this conference 
was published in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (see page 300). The Canadian dele- 
gation to the conference is made up as fol- 
lows :— 


Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada— 
Mr, F. Age Acland, 
Printer for Canada. 
Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, of Ottawa, 
vice-president of the National Council 
of Women. 


of Ottawa, King’s 


Technical Advisers to the Government dele- 
gates— 

The’ Honourables RuoiW jeCraig,. K.Ciiot 
Winnipeg, Attorney General for Mani- 
toba. 

Mr. W. C. Noxon, Agent General for the 
Province of Ontario in London, England. 

Mr. Pierre Beaulé, of Quebec, president. of 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada. 


Delegate representing the employers of 
Canada— 
Mr. Melville P. White, of the Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Technical adviser to the employers’ dele- 
gate— 
Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
Ontario, 


Delegate representing the workpeople of 
Canada— 

Mr. Tom Moore, of Ottawa, president of 

the Trades and Labour Congress of 


Canada. 


Technical adviser to the workpeople’s dele- 
gate— 
Mr. W. L. Best, of Ottawa, legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Labour Conventions Endorsed by Nova 
Scotia Legislature 


A resolution in the terms following was 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Nova Scotia on April 30 endorsing 


the principles of certain Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference. The resolution was pro- 
posed by the Premier, Honourable E. H, Arm- 
strong. 

“ Resolved, that this Legislature do endorse 
the principles of the following Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations and portions 
of Recommendations adopted by the General 
Conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, and do 
authorize the Dominion Government to in- 
form the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations of such endorsations, namely :— 

A. Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the said General Conference con- 
vened at Washington, U.S.A., by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, on the 
29th day of October, 1919: 

1. Articles numbered 1 and 4 of the Recom- 

mendation concerning unemployment; 


2. Draft Convention fixing the minimum 
age of admission of children to indus- 
trial employment; 

3. Draft Convention concerning the em- 
ployment of women during the night; 


B. Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the said General Conference 
convened at Geneva by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, on the 
25th day of October, 1921: 

1. Article 1: Sections 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the 

Recommendation concerning the pre- 
vention of unemployment in agriculture; 


2. Draft Convention concerning the age of 
admission of children to agricultural 
employment; 

3. Draft Convention concerning the rights 
of association and combination of agri- 
cultural workers; 

4. Recommendation covering the develop- 
ment of technical agricultural educa- 
tion. 


Further resolved, that an humble address 
be presented to His Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor, praying that a copy of the Resolu- 
tion passed this day by this Legislature re- 
specting the endorsation of the principle of 
certain Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State of Canada for transmission to 
His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council.” 
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Labour Legislation in the Netherlands 


The ratification by the Netherlands of the 
Draft Convention adopted by the first session 
of the International Labour Conference 
(Washington, 1919) concerning the night 
work of young persons employed in industry 
was registered March 17th. The Netherlands 
is the tenth country to ratify this Convention, 
that 1s, to approve the standard which pro- 
hibits the employment during the night of 
young persons under eighteen, excepting 
young persons over sixteen in the case of a 
few specified industries involving continuous 
processes. The other countries which have 
ratified it are: Bulgaria, Denmark, Esthonia, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, Italy, Roumania 
and Switzerland. 


Labour Ratifications Proposed in Hungary 


As Hungary, under the prospect of League 
guidance and an American financial adminis- 
trator, is working up to more normal and 
stable conditions, the government has found 
it advantageous to put into force the improved 
labour standards set up by the International 
Labour Organization. By ratification, iL.e., 
incorporation into law of the standards in 


question, Hungary would accept nine draft 
conventions and ten recommendations of the 
International Labour Conferences. Among 
the most important are the conventions on 
the night work of women and young persons 
in industry, unemployment, concerning em- 
ployment of children in agriculture, workmen’s 
compensation in agriculture, and three regu- 
lating employment of children at sea. 


Labour Legislation in Ireland 


Ratification of two Draft Conventions of 
the International Labour Conference of 1921 
ig proposed by the Irish Free State. The con- 
ventions in question deal with the rights of 
association of agricultural workers and work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture. 

Interest is attached to the proposal as rati- 
fication of these conventions, if authorized 
by Parliament, will be the first results of the 
Trish Free State having become a member of 
the International Labour Organization, and 
are of particular importance inasmuch as 
the Irish Free State was not represented at the 
Conference which drafted the Conventions. 

The two Conventions in question, it may be 
noted, were ratified by Great Britain on 
August 6, 1923. 


PROPOSED RATIFICATION BY CANADA OF INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONFERENCE CONVENTIONS 


OTICE was given in the House of Com- 
mons during the past month by the 
Honourable James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, of four resolutions proposing the ac- 
ceptance in Canada of two Draft Conventions 
which were adopted by the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) in 
1920, namely: (1) Draft Convention Fixing 
the Minimum Age for Admission of Children 
to Employment at Sea; (2) Draft Convention 
concerning Unemployment Indemnity in Case 
of Loss or Foundering of the Ship; also of 
two Draft Conventions which were adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 
1921, namely: (1) Draft Convention fixing the 
Minimum Age for the Admission of Young Per- 
sons to Employment as Trimmers or Stokers; 
(2) Draft Convention concerning the Com- 
pulsory Medical Examination of Children and 
Young Persons Employed at Sea. The text 
of these first two Conventions appeared in the 
October, 1920, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE; 
the text of the two other Draft Conventions 
appeared in the January, 1922, issue. The 
resolutions, of which notice was given by the 
Minister of Labour, are in the terms follow- 


ings—— 


Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a 
measure to confirm a eertain Convention re- 
lating to the employment of children at sea, 
adopted at Genoa on the 9th day of July, 
1920, by a general Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations; and to provide that no child under 
the age of fourteen years shall be employed 
on any ship except as permitted under such 
convention; that a list of persons under six- 
teen years of age so employed, or a register 
thereof, shall be kept; that penalties be im- 
posed for violation of the proposed legislation; 
and that the Act shall not apply where all the 
crew are members of the same family, or the 
child was lawfully employed at the com- 
mencement of the Act. 

Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a 
measure to confirm a certain Draft Conven- 
tion fixing the Minimum Age for the Admis- 
sion of Young Persons to Employment as 
Trimmers or Stokers, adopted at Geneva on 
the 11th day of November, 1921, by a General 
Conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations; to pro- 
vide that any persons under the age of 18 
years shall not be employed or work as trim- 
mers or stokers on vessels engaged in maritime 
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navigation excluding ships of war, vessels 
mainly propelled by other means than steam, 
and school ships or training ships. 

Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a 
measure to confirm a certain Draft Conven- 
tion concerning the Compulsory Medical Ex- 
amination of Children and Young Persons 
Kmployed at Sea, adopted at Geneva on the 
llth day of November, 1921, by a General 
Conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations; to pro- 
vide that the employment of any child or 
young person under 18 years of age on any 
vessel engaged in maritime navigation, other 
than vessels on which only members of the 
same family are employed, shall be conditional 
on the production of a medical certificate 
attesting fitness for such work and that the 


continued employment at sea of children and 
young persons shall be conditional on the 
repetition of medical examination at intervals 
of not more than one year. 

Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a 
measure to confirm a certain Draft Convention 
concerning Unemployment Indemnity in Case 
of Loss or Foundering of the Ship, adopted 
at Genoa on the 9th Day of July, 1920, by a 
General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations; 
and to provide that in the case of loss or 
foundering of any vessel the service of a sea- 
man shall terminate before the date contem- 
plated in the agreement, he shall be paid un- 
employment indemnity for the days during 
which he remains in fact unemployed for a 
period not exceeding two months. 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE IN OTTAWA ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


To Consider Means for Regularizing Employment Particularly in Building 
and Out-of-Door Work during Winter. 


“- HE Dominion Government adopted an 
Order in Council on June 3 proposing 
that a conference be held at Ottawa in the 
early part of September with representatives 
of the provincial governments, the principal 
municipalities, the two transcontinental rail- 
ways, industrial employers and _ organized 
labour, for the purpose of divising means for 
the regularization of industrial employment, 
having regard particularly to building and 
other out-of-door work during the winter 
-season. This action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, and the Honourable J. H. 
King, Minister of Public Works, in response 
to representations received from various quar- 
ters, more particularly from a municipal depu- 
tation from the city of Toronto on April 11, 
which included among its members Aldermen 
B. J. Miller and C. Wemp. Announcement 
will be made in due course of the decision 
which is reached in connection with this mat- 
ter when the replies have been received from 
the public and other bodies to whom the 
proposal contained in the Order in Council 
was addressed. 
The text of the Order in Council is as fol- 


lows :— 
Pe Coe o14: 


CrERTIFIED Copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the 
Committee of the Privy Council, approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General on the 8rd June, 
1924, 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had before 
them a joint report, dated 27th May, 1924, from the 


Minister of Labour and the Minister of Public Works, 
submitting as follows:— 


The evil of unemployment has at no time afflicted 
Canada with the suffering and distress which, ‘par- 
ticularly during the post-war years, it has brought on 
the older communities of Europe. j 

Climatic conditions in Canada impose industrial 
changes between season and season with resulting un- 
employment in many of the larger centres, particularly 
during the winter months when out-of-doors industrial 
activities are largely suspended over considerable por- 
tions of the Dominion. 

The Ministers have, after careful inquiry and con- 
sideration, reached the conclusion that whilst these 
features of Canadian industrial life may be accepted 
as on the whole permanent, none the less, by consulta- 
tion and co-operation between the various public 
authorities and others deeply concerned in and affected 
by the conditions in question, much may be done to 
mitigate these conditions in their severest aspects and 
greatly to increase the prospect of employment winter 
and summer alike for all who are willing and able to 
work. 

A certain degree of co-operation as between the 
federal, provincial and municipal authorities was 
attempted. and effected during the period of acute 
industrial depression occurring, largely as an after- 
math of the Great War, in the winters of 1920-21 and 
1921-22. The efforts of those years lessened the suffer- 
ings of the time but the means employed can. hardly 
be regarded as adequate to meet the more permanent, 
if less severe, conditions: arising from seasonal fluctua- 
tions in industry. 

The Ministers suggest that the time has come when 
all public authorities as well as those persons most 
intimately involved, whether as employers or workmen, 
in the problem of unemployment, should come together 
in conference for the purpose of endeavouring to devise 
a certain regularization of industrial employment, hav- 
ing regard particularly to building and other out-of- 
doors work during the winter season. 

Such a conference should, it is submitted, include 
representatives not only of the federal and provincial 
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governments and of the leading municipalities but 
also of the two transcontinental railways, the associa- 
tions of employers in the building and constructions 
industries, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the trade union organizations of the workers direct- 
ly affected. 

The Ministers submit that larger benefits are likely 
to ensue from such a conference if the members of 
the same are permitted to develop their own pro- 
gramme and system of procedure, the mitigation of the 
unemployment evil being recognized as the object 
aimed at; save that the Ministers submit that it 
should be accepted as a principle that the giving of 
direct relief rather than work to unemployed persons 
is not only economically wasteful but tends to affect 
detrimentally the character of the recipients. 

Questions will naturally arise as to the possibility 
of winter work by railways in the diversion or separa- 
tion of grade crossings, etc., by municipalities in the 
construction of trunk and other large sewers and by 
the provincial and federal governments in carrying on 
various kinds of public work. The feasibility of the 
continuance during winter of outside work in building 
and other construction activities has received already 
some consideration from representatives of employers 
and workers and it is understood that work in these 
lines may be under certain conditions prosecuted dur- 
ing the greater part of the winter. 

The Ministers accordingly recommend the assembling 
in conference at an early date of representatives of the 
bodies above indicated and as enumerated in the list 
appearing hereunder, the conference to be held at 
Ottawa and the costs incidental to attendance at the 
same to be borne by the federal government :— 


The of British Columbia, 
The of Alberta, 

The of Saskatchewan, 
The Province of Manitoba, 

The Province of Ontario, 

The Province of Quebec, 

The Province of New Brunswick, 
The Province of Nova Scotia, 
The City of Montreal, 

The. City of Toronto, 

The -City of Winnipeg, 

The City of Vancouver, 

The City of Calgary, 

The City of Halifax, 

The City of Hamilton, 

The City of Ottawa, 

The, City of St. John, 


Province 
Province 
Province 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, 

The Canadian National Railways, 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 

The Association of Canadian Building and Construc- 
tion Industries, 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
through it an invitation to the Chief Executive 
Canadian Officer of the most important building. 
trades organizations. 

The Ministers are of the view that the federal 
government in taking the initiative in this matter and 
in undertaking to convene the conference as proposed 
is taking action which there is good ground for hoping 
may lead to the development of a systematic co- 
operation of all public authorities and other parties as. 
indicated in creating and maintaining a reasonable 
volume of employment during the winter months. 

It is submitted that the course proposed will be con- 
sistent with the principle laid down in The Employ - 
ment Office Co-ordination Act, sec. 3, par. (c) whereby 
the Minister (of Labour) is “authorized and em- 
powered ” (c). ‘‘to compile and distribute information 
received from employment offices and from other sources 
regarding prevailing conditions of employment ?; this 
principle being set forth more fully with respect to the 
particular matter of unemployment in P.C. 3097, Dee. 
16, 1918, which provides that one of the duties of the 
Director of the Employment Service shall be as fol- 
lows: ‘“5—To study and report on unemployment and 
ways and means of lessening unemployment ”’, etc. 

The Ministers estimate that the cost incurred in con- 
ducting the proposed conference, including the repay - 
ment to delegates in attendance at the same of the 
moneys expended in travelling to and from Ottawa and 
in residing at Ottawa during the conference, will be 
approximately between five and six thousand dollars, 
and it is recommended that the same become a charge 
against Vote 272 of the Estimates for the present fiscal 
year and being ‘‘For the administration of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act ’’. 

The Ministers further recommend that the precise 
date of thes proposed conference be not now deter- 
mined but be left to their decision after they have had 
communication with the representatives of the bodies. 
above mentioned, but that the period of early Sep- 
tember be suggested as that most likely to meet the 
convenience of all the parties concerned. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing recommenda- 
tions and submit the same for approval. 


(Sed.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 





EIGHT-HOUR DAY CONVENTION 


OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 


CONFERENCE UNDER CONSIDERATION BY HOUSE OF 
COMMONS COMMITTEE 


yan resolution was adopted on May 23 by 

the House of Commons, of which notice 
has previously been given by the Minister of 
Labour, referring the Draft Convention which 
was adopted at the first session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (League of 
Nations), in 1919, limiting the hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day 
and forty-eight in the week, to the Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national. Relations for examination and re- 
port, having regard to the labour provisions 
of the Treaties of Peace and to the Order in 


Council which had been adopted on November 
6, 1920, dealing with the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament and the provincial legis- 
latures. The membership of the Committee 
on International Relations is as follows: 
Messieurs Black (Halifax), Cahill, Caldwell, 
Cannon, Carroll (chairman), Denis (Joliette), 
Deslauriers, Drummond, Finn, Gervais, Gra- 
ham, Grimmer, Guthrie, Healy, Hoey, John- 
ston, Kennedy (Edmonton), Ladner, Lapointe, 
Macdonald, Malcolm, Marcil (Bonaventure), 
Marler, McDonald, McKillop, McTaggart, 
Morin, Murdock,. Prevost, Rinfret, Stewart 
(Hamilton), Tolmie, White and Woodsworth. 
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The first meeting of the Committee was held 
on May 28. Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, explained the 
provisions of the eight-hour Convention in 
question and also referred to the provisions 
of the Treaties of Peace which bear on this 
same subject. Reference was made to the 
Order in Council of November 6, 1920, in 
which it was declared that the proposals of 
this Convention involved “ legislation which 
is competent to Parliament in so far as 
Dominion works and undertakings are affected 
but which the Provincial legislatures have 
otherwise the power to enact and apply gen- 
erally and comprehensively.” Copies were 
also distributed to the Committee of a bulle- 
tin of the Department of Labour entitled 
“ Hours of Labour in Canada and other Coun- 
tries.” 


The Assistant Deputy Minister stated that 
in accordance with a resolution which was 
adopted at the Federal-Provincial Conference 
which was held in Ottawa last fall relative to 
the obligations of Canada arising out of the 
Labour Sections of the Peace Treaties, an in- 
quiry had been made by the Department of 
Labour to ascertain the present position of the 
eight-hour day movement in industrial under- 
takings in Canada. The complete report of 
this inquiry, which has not yet been com- 
pleted, will be communicated to the respective 
provincial governments. A preliminary state- 
ment of the results of the general inquiry 
was given to the Committee by the Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The inquiry was 
made with the assistance of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and was based on returns 


received from employers having fifteen or more 
employees in the various industries excepting 
agriculture and fishing. Information was re- 
ceived from 5,263 employers in all, having 
690,317 employees. The compilation of the 
returns went to show that 374,274 employees 
worked an eight-hour day or forty-eight hour 
week or less, which was 54.22 per cent of all 
those from whom returns were received. 

A similar inquiry in June, 1918, covering 
612,398 employees indicated 43.4 per cent were 
on an 8-hour day or less, with 5.4 per cent 
on an 83-hour day. As many of these would 
have a half day off the weekly hours would be 
48 or less, so that approximately 50 per cent 
of the workers included in the inquiry at that 
time were on an 8-hour day or 48-hour week 
or less. 

The following statement shows the number 
and percentage of employees in certain Cana- 
dian industries working forty-eight hours per 
week or less:— 


SSS ST 
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48 and | per Over per | Total 

under | cent 48 cent 
Logeing 202) 5.1 4,482) 19-23} 18,829] 81-77| 23,311 
Miia Oar eee ele ee 22,686] 62-61} 13,546] 37-39] 36,232 
Manufacturing (a)....| 110,211] 33-81 215,766] 66-19] 325,977 
Construction......... ,435) 21-04) 31,667] 79-96} 40,102 
Transportation.......] 173,487] 91-50 16,152} 8-50] 189,639 
Communication......| 16,500] 84-63 2,949} 15-37) 19,449 
PLEAS HS oa 26,577| 62-45 8,080] 37-55) 34,657 
Services (b)......... 11,896] 56-48) 9,054] 43-22! 20,950 
AT ails Nae 374,274) 54-22] 310,723] 45-78! 690,317 








(a) Including printing and publishing, and the production of 
electric current. 

(b) Including municipal employees, hotel and restaurant, 
laundries, hospitals, ete. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Recent Action by Parliament of Canada and in Other Countries 


ON April 29 the Prime Minister moved a 
resolution for the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of the House of Commons to 
make an inquiry into an old age pension sys- 
tem for Canada. The members of the com- 
mittee are Messrs. Fontaine, Irvine, Logan, 
McConica, Munro, Neill, Preston, Raymond, 
Robichaud, Sexsmith, Spence and St. Pere. 
Mr. W. G. Raymond, member for Brantford, 
was elected chairman, and Mr. V. Cloutier 
of the House of Commons staff was appointed 
clerk of the committee. 

Evidence was heard from Mr. Tom Moore, 
president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, Mr. J. T. Foster, vice-president 
of that. organization, Mr. John Keane of the 
Social Service Department, Ottawa, Mr. L, L. 


Peltier representing the railroad brotherhoods, 
and Major Barnett, chairman of the Soldier 


_ Settlement Board. The labour representatives 


favoured the establishment of an old-age pen- 
sion system, but the railroad brotherhoods, 
while agreeing that provision should be made 
for pensions for aged and indigent persons, 
stated that their organizations would be un- 
willing to exchange their present pension 
system for a general one to be created by 
Parliament. 

It will be recalled that in the session of 
1907 and 1908 Mr. R. A. Pringle, member for 
Stormont, brought the question of old age pen- 
sions to the attention of the House of Com- 
mons in resolutions suggesting a study of the 
problem by a committee, and in the latter 
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year a committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, but 
no report was submitted. It was during this 
session that the Dominion Government An- 
nuities Act was passed with the declared pur- 
pose of encouraging thrift and provision for 
old age. 

In January, 1912, a select committee of the 
House was appointed in pursuance of a reso- 
lution moved by Mr. J. H. Burnham, mem- 
ber for Peterboro, for an inquiry into old age 
pensions. The members of the committee 
were nominated by Sir Robert Borden, the 
chairman being Mr. Burnham. ‘The report, 
published in October, 1912, was put in the 
form of a memorandum containing informa- 
tion regarding the number of aged poor in 
Canada, the pension schemes for employees 
adopted by ‘Canadian corporations, together 
with an outline of the provisions made for 
old age pensions in various countries. 

In 1922, the House of Commons adopted a 
resolution moved by Mr. J. E. Fontaine to 
the effect that the Government should con- 
sider ways and means for establishing a sys- 
tem of old age pensions, and in the speech 
from the Throne at the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1923 it was stated that the matter 
would be given consideration in 1924. 

The committee appointed during the cur- 
rent session has published in the first issue of 
its proceedings, May 6-7, 1924, a review, pre- 


pared by Mr. Cloutier, of legislation 
establishing old age pension systems in 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 


Belgium, France and Italy, together with 
copies of the laws passed in 1923 in the 
States of Montana, Nevada and Pennsylvania, 
and of the bill introduced in the United States 
Congress in February, 1924. 

Non-contributory schemes have been estab- 
lished by the more recent laws of the three 
American states and by those of Great Britain, 
1908, Australia, 1908, New Zealand, 1913, and 
Belgium, 1920, the cost of the pensions being 
met by the state. In France and Italy the 
principle adopted is that of dnsurance, the 
fund made up of contributions by the bene- 
ficiaries being subsidized by the state. 

At the present time, systems of compulsory 
old-age insurance, usually assisted by the 
national treasury, are in operation in France, 
Germany, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, Portugal, Roumania, Serbia, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The non-contribu- 
tory system has been adopted in Denmark 
and Uruguay as well as in Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Belgium and the 
three American states. 


The pensionable age varies from 60 to 70 
years, Great Britain, Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania imposing the higher age lmit, and 
France and Nevada the lower. In Italy, Bel- 
vium, Australia and New Zealand the age at 
which a pension is payable is 65 years, but 
women are to be pensioned at the age of 60 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


In France and Italy the employer and em- 
ployee contribute equal amounts to the fund. 
In all countries persons having an income 
greater or property valued at more than a 
specified amount are excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Act. In Nevada and Pennsylvania 
the maximum amount of property that may 
be held is $300; in Australia and New Zea- 
land the value may not exceed £400 and 
£390 respectively. An annual income of 5,000 
franes in France, and £49 17s. 6d. in Britain, 
disqualifies an applicant for a pension. In 
Italy, non-manual workers whose monthly in- 
come exceeds £14 and agricultural tenants 
whose annual income exceeds £144 are 
exempted from the operation of the Act. The 
total income, including pension, may not 
exceed $300 a year in Montana, $1 a day in 
Nevada and Pennsylvania, or £78 per annum 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


In Britain 56 per cent of the population 
over 70 years of age, or slightly over 2 per 
cent of the entire population, were in receipt 
of pensions in 1919. In Australia 1.86 per 
cent, and in New Zealand 1.65 per cent of 
the population were paid pensions. The lower 
age limit increases the number of pensioners 
in these countries as compared with Britain, 
but the better financial condition of the 
poorer people in the Dominions enables a 
larger percentage to be self-supporting. 

The population of Canada in 1921 was 
8,788,483, of whom 419,107 were 65 years of 
age or over. If the same proportion of the 
population were pensionable as in Australia, 
the number would be 163,465. If the rate 
obtaining in New Zealand were applied to 
Canada, the number of eligible pensioners 
would be 145,099. 

In February, 1924, a bill to provide old age 
pensions for persons over 60 years of age was 
introduced im the United States Congress and 
referred to the Committee on Labour, but no 
further action has been taken regarding it. 
The maximum pension that could be granted 
under this bill is $8 per week payable to those 
whose weekly income does not exceed $8. 
Persons with an income of more than $12 a 
week are not pensionable, but those whose 
income falls between $10 and $12 would be 
given a weekly pension of $4. 
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RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ONTARIO AND NEW BRUNSWICK 


S OME important labour legislation, enacted 
at the recent sessions of the legislatures 


of Ontario and New Brunswick, is outlined in 
the following pages. 


Ontario 


The first session of the sixteenth legislature 
of Ontario opened on February 6 and con- 
cluded on April 17, 1924. The new legislation 
enacted during this period included several 
labour measures, and besides these acts the 
legislature approved in principle of the 8-hour 
day or 48-hour week and of the insertion of 
a fair wage clause in the more important 
classes of provincial government contracts. 
Resolutions passed by the House on these sub- 
jects were as follows:— 

Resolved, that in the judgment of this House, as a 
general principle and subject to reasonable exceptions, 
including farm labour, the working hours of persons 
employed in public and private industrial undertakings 
ought not to exceed eight hours in the day and forty- 
eight in the week, but we recognize that until such 
eight-hour day becomes of general application its 
adoption in Ontario would make this province the 
victim of unfair competition from such countries as 
have not an eight-hour law in force. 


The “fair wage” resolution was in the fol- 
lowing terms:— 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this House a 
clause shall be inserted in all contracts made by the 
Government for the sale of timber, or pulpwood, or 
for the development of water-powers, providing that 
the wages to be paid by the concessionnaire shall not 
be less than the wages generally accepted as current 
in each trade for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out; and when renewals or 
transfers are made, or where the terms embodied in 
‘contracts now in existence are not fulfilled, the Govern- 
ment shail avail itself of the opportunity to insert such 
‘a clause, in so far as the due regard to vested rights 
and justice may permit. 


Workmen's Compensation—A new feature 
was introduced into the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act by a provision authorizing the 
Board to assist in the retraining and rehabili- 
tation of workers incapacitated by injury, 
which provision will come into effect on a day 
to be named in a proclamation by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. A bill to recon- 
stitute the Board by establishing new machin- 
ery for handling the more difficult cases has 
already been noted in the Lasour GazerTs 
(April, 1924, page 284, and previous issue). 
This bill, which would have placed the admin- 
istration of the act in the hands of an admin- 
istrator, who would dispose of the routine 
cases, leaving cases of a problematic nature to 
be settled by a Board of Control, was with- 
drawn by the Government in deference to the 
expressed desire of labour representatives, who 
anticipated that the proposed measure would 
give the employers an opportunity to contest 


“ 


the rulings of the Board or its equivalent, 
whenever they were not satisfied with these 
rulings, and would thus revive the litigious 
proceedings in connection with industrial ac- 
eidents which it had been the purpose of the 
act to eliminate. 

The provision for “rehabilitation,” is con- 
tained in a new section added to the act as 
follows :— 

- 44c, To aid in getting injured workmen back to work 
and to assist in lessening or removing any handicap 
resulting from their injuries, the Board may take such 
measures and make such expenditures as it may deem 
necessary or expedient, and the expense thereof shall 
be borne, in Schedule 1 cases, out of the accident 
fund, and in Schedule 2 cases, by the employer indi- 
vidually, and may be collected in the same manner as 
compensation or expenses of administration; provided 
that the total expenditure under the provisions of this 
section shall not exceed $100,000 in any calendar year. 


Other amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which also will take effect on 
a day to be named in a future proclamation, 
alter the existing provision in regard to non- 
resident dependents. Formerly the full bene- 
fits were only payable to such dependents on 
condition and to the extent that, by a recip- 
rocal arrangement in their country or place 
of residence, similar benefits would be avail- 
able reciprocally for the benefit of Ontario 
workmen and their dependents. The new 
amendment removes this condition in regard 
to dependents residing in other provinces of 
Canada, who will in future be paid as though 


residing in Ontario, and restricts its applica- | 


tion to dependents residing outside Canada 
This change brings a new class of dependents 
under the benefits of the act, and a new clause 
is added to the effect. that the resulting in- 
crease In compensation is to apply only to 
payments occurring after the act takes effect 
on the date to be named in a proclamation 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Public Service Superannuation.—Provincial 
civil servants who, after employment for at 
least 25 years, have been retired from the 
public service for any cause other than mis- 
conduct, were made eligible for superannua- 
tion allowances under the provisions of the 
act of 1920, on the same terms as are laid 
down in that act for those who have reached 
the regular age of retirement (This amend- 
ment is retrospective in its action to July 1, 
1923). Some changes were made in the pro- 
visions as to the allowances payable to the 
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widow or children of a deceased employee 
who has served at least 10 years, the maxi- 
mum amount which these dependents may re- 
ceive in a lump sum being fixed at the 
“amount of the annual allowance to which 
the employee would have been entitled had 
he been superannuated at the date of his 
death.” (The maximum payment was pre- 
viously the average salary for the last three 
years). If this amount, however, is less than 
the sum of the contributions made by the 
deceased, with interest at 5 per cent, then the 
latter amount is to continue to be the maxi- 
mum payable to the dependents. The con- 
stitution of the Board which administered the 
act was altered so that the Board would con- 
sist of three members appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, one of the mem- 
bers being an active civil servant. (The Board 
was formerly a larger body, including political 
party representatives, and a representative of 
the Provincial Civil Service Association, in 
‘addition to the president of the executive 
council and the civil service commissioner). 
Another new provision gives former contri- 
butors to the Ontario Teachers’ and Inspec- 
tors’ Superannuation Fund the privilege of 
continuity of service in regard to superannu- 
ation on transferring to another branch of the 
public service. 


Assistance at Forest Fires—By amendment 
to the Forest Fires Protection Act employees 
of the Provincial Department of Lands and 
Forests were given authority to employ or 
summon the assistance, for the purpose of 
fighting a fire, of any male person between 
the ages of 18 and 60 years, excepting only 
trainmen, telegraphers, and despatchers on 
duty, doctors, and persons physically unfit. 


Masters and Servants—The limit of the 
amount of arrears of wages which a justice of 
the peace may order to be payed by a master, 
on the complaint of a workman, servant, or 
employee, of non-payment of wages, was by 
an amendment to the Masters and Servants 
Act, raised to $100. Formerly the limit was 
¢80 in provisional judicial districts, and $40 
in counties. 


Voting by Employees—The special polls 
which were provided for railway employees 
under an amendment of 1919 to the Ontario 
Election Act are, by a new amendment, to 
remain open until 9 p.m. (instead of 5 p.m.) 
for the three days, exclusive of Sunday, im- 
mediately preceding the date of the election. 
Such facilities are provided for railwaymen 
whose employment is such as to necessitate 
their absence from time to time from their 
ordinary place of residence, and who are likely 


to be absent on the day of the election or vote 
upon any question submitted to the electors. 

A similar amendment was also made in the 
Railway Employees and Commercial Travel- 
lers Voting Act of 1923. This act governs 
municipal elections only, giving municipal 
councils power, on petition by specified num- 
bers of the employees concerned, to provide 
by bylaw special polls for three days prior to 
the date of an election in which the method 
of voting is by ballot. The original time 
for voting on these days was from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., but under the new amendment an 
extension of this time may be made by bylaw. 


Vocational Trainnng—Numerous amend- 
ments were made in the school law having in 
view mainly the equalization of the means of 
support in the secondary schools and the revis- 
ion of the method of distributing provincial aid 
to elementary schools. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1921 was amended by a new pro- 
vision that pupils of 18 years of age or over 
who have attended auxiliary training classes, 
or who are eligible for admission to such 
classes, may be examined and admitted to 
special industrial classes established by the 


local board for the purpose of giving voca-  — 


tional instruction to such pupils where it is 
found that they have benefited by it. 


Children and Child Labour.-The Immi- 
grant Children’s Protection Act provides for 
children under 18 years of age who are 
brought into Canada from overseas by a 
society or agent to be placed out in a foster 
home or apprenticed or hired out in the 
province. Societies or agents may be author- 
ized for such work, subject to supervision by 
a provincial inspector. The Masters and Serv- 
ants Act is to apply to the recovery by a 
society or agent of wages due to a child to 
whom the act applies. The judge or magis- 
trate trying an action for recovery of wages 
earned by a child may direct payment even 
though the child may have left the service of 
the employer complained of before the ex- 
piration of the period for which he was en- 
gaged. Societies or agents must provide homes 
or shelters to which children may return if 
unsuited to their intended employers. Em- 
ployers or others by whose cruelty or neglect 
the health of a child is injured are liable for 
the payment of all hospital and other charges 
connected with the child’s restoration to health. 
The School Medical and Dental Inspection 
Act enables local educational boards to provide 
medical and dental inspection of pupils and 
render such other services relating to the 
health and wellbeing of the pupils as may be: 
required by regulations under the Department. 
of Education Act. 
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Government Departments—A Department 
of Health was created, under a Minister of 
Health and with the chief officer of health for 
Ontario as deputy minister of health. The new 
department will administer and enforce the 
Public Health Act and all the other statutes 
relating to the protection of the health of the 
people of the province. A mining court was 
established to have jurisdiction in all matters 
arising under the Mining Act of Ontario. 


Other Legislation—New provisions were 
made in regard to the lien of a landlord for 
rent where a tenant becomes bankrupt, the 
preferential lien of the landlord being re- 
stricted to the arrears of rent due for 
three months (instead of one year) and for 
three months after date of assignment. Other 
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changes in the Landlord and Tenant Act 
related to the rights of the assignee, the rights 
of sub-tenants, the settlement of disputes and 
other matters. 


A Warehousemen’s Lien Act, like acts passed 
in several other provinces, gave warehouse- 
men a lien upon goods deposited with them 
for storage. 

An act was passed to provide for the licens- 
ing of sawmills and pulp and paper mills, and 
enabling the minister of lands and forests to 
make regulations for the construction and ° 
operation of stationary and portable mills: 
Another act provided for licensing and regu- 
lating dealers in unwrought metals, that is 
gold, silver, and other precious and rare 
metals. 


New Brunswick 


Workmen’s Compensation was the principal 
labour subject among those dealt with at the 
fourth session of the eighth Legislative Assem- 
bly of New Brunswick, which lasted from 
March 6 to April 17. Difficulties in connec- 
tion with the existing act, and conflicts of 
opinion in regard to it between workmen and 
employers have been noted in recent issues of 
the Lasour Gazette. A conference of repre- 
sentatives of the parties interested and of 
members of the provincial government met 
in January at the call of Premier Veniot 
(Lasour GazeTre, February, 1924, page 135), 
and the amending bill embodies a compromise 
between the conflicting opinions that were 
presented at that conference. 

During the recess preceding the session the 
Government appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon the question of 
Mothers’ Allowances, but the report of this 
committee was not received in time to permit 
legislation to be laid before the House in 
accordance with its recommendations. 


Several conferences, it was stated in the 
opening speech from the Throne, were held 
during the past year between representatives 
of the Government, employers and workers 
with a view to reaching a better understand- 
ing and co-operation between all persons inter- 
ested in the development of industry in the 
province. Considerable attention has recent- 
ly been given to public health, resulting in a 
marked decline in the rates of general and of 
infant mortality in the province. 

The measures enacted at the recent session 
are summarized in the following paragraphs: 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The section of 
the act which provided in general for the pay- 
ment of compensation to workmen for injuries 
was amended by a new conditional provision 


authorizing the Board to withhold payments 
from persons leading an immoral or improper 
life, and to transfer them to other dependants 
(Similar amendments were made in 1922 in 
the Nova Scotia and British Columbia acts). 

Where a disease which existed prior to in- 
jury becomes aggravated, compensation 1s 
only to be allowed in proportion to the de-~ 
gree of aggravation. 

Another amendment relates to payments to 
non-resident dependants. The Board could 
formerly pay compensation to dependants in 
provinces or countries making reciprocal pro- 
visions, but under the new amendment the | 
amount so paid may not exceed that which 
would be paid in the dependant’s province or 
country of residence. Moreover, if the de- 
pendants are aliens residing outside Canada 
the Board may take into account the cost of 
living and conditions in their place of resi- 
dence and pay compensation accordingly (The 
latter provision exists also in the British 
Columbia Act under an amendment of 1919). 

The provisions of the Act as to the payment 
of compensation by the Board were declared 
to be in lieu of all claims to which the work- 
man or his dependants are entitled. Work- 
men in industries covered by the Act were 
formerly permitted a remedy under common 
law in cases where the employer was at fault 
in regard to his obligations under the act. 

The section relating to defaulting employers 
was recast. This section provides that any 
employer who refuses to furnish an estimate 
or pay any assessment to which he may be 
subject, must in addition to any penalty else- 
where provided, pay to the Board the full 
amount or capitalized value as determined by 
the Board, of the compensation payable with 
respect to any of his workmen which happens 
during the period of default. If the Board 
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considers, however, that there was an excuse 
for the default they may remit all or part of 
these penalties, 

The section relating to the liability of con- 
tractors and sub-contractors was amended to 
provide that, where contractors have not been 
‘ assessed, the workmen may be considered as 
being employed by the principal, who, however, 
may recover from the contractors any amount 
of assessment which may have been paid. A 
new subsection provided that an assessment 
- or a judgment with respect to an assessment is 
to be a first lien on the property assessed, 
subject to municipal taxes. Where default is 
made by an employer in the payment of an 
assessment the Board may issue a certificate 
stating the facts, to be filed with the Clerk of 
the County Court or registrar of the Supreme 
Court, such a certificate becoming by this 
process an order of the Court upon which 
judgment may be entered for the smount 
mentioned. The right of appeal in such pro- 
ceedings, formerly allowed under the act, was 
taken away by another amendment. 


Inspection of Sawmills, etc-—The Factories 
Act was amended in the section which requires 
owners of new factories to supply the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board (which in New 
Brunswick administers the Factories Act) with 
full information as required within one month 
of occupation of the premises. This time limit 
is reduced to one week for portable saw mills 
or lath mills, with a fine in cases of failure to 
report of $25 to $100, with imprisonment to 
three months in default of payment. 


Workingmen’s Settlement Lots—An act 
was passed to provide for the granting of 
settlement lots to workingmen, enabling the 
Minister of Lands and Mines to have part of 
the Crown lands subdivided for homesteads 
for men engaged in mills and similar work, 
each lot containing not more than two acres, 
with access by road: reservations. Applicants 
must not be owners of land, and must pay $5 
as a fee for survey, etc. They are required to 
perform the following duties. At least one- 
tenth of the lot must be cultivated; a house 
not less than 16 by 20 feet must be built; ten 
dollars worth of labour on a road connected 
with the settlement must be worked, or $7.50 
paid in lieu of labour. Three years continuous 
residence on the lot are necessary, and all 
duties must be performed within five years. 
Not more than half an acre may be cleared in 
any one year and the land so cleared must be 
cultivated before further clearing. Lumber 
must not be cut except with this condition. 


School Teachers. 
Schools Act vested 


An amendment to the 
in Boards of School 





Trustees authority to provide retiring allow- 
ances for teachers of long and meritorious 
service. Considerable discussion took place 
during the session of the provision contained 
in the Schools Act of 1922 of minimum salaries 
for teachers. The minimum salaries from all 
sources are fixed as follows: in school districts 
having a valuation of $20,000 and under, $500; 
in districts having a valuation over $20,000, 
$600; and in those with a valuation over 
$50,000, $700. The act provided that the 
Board of Education may instruct the chief 
superintendent to withhold county and _ pro- 
vincial grants from trustees who give and 
teachers who accept less than the stated mini- 
mum rates. A reduction of $100 was proposed 
in the rates established under the Act of 1922, 
but the legislature made no change in the 
existing minimum scale. 


Landlord and Tenant-—-The Landlord and 
Tenant Act was amended by a definition of 
the word “trader” as used in the act, and by 
hew provisions limiting the rights of a land- 
lord in the distraining of a tenant’s goods or 
chattels for rent in cases where the latter has 
made an assignment. 


Incensing of Nurses—Reciprocal privileges 
were allowed in connection with the granting 
of certificates to duly qualified nurses who 
have been trained in other provinces of Ca- 
nada or in any state of the United States 
which has made a similar provision for grant- 
ing certificates to nurses who have graduated 
in New Brunswick. The title of the “NB. 
Association of Graduate Nurses” was changed 
by the substitution of the word “registered” 
for “graduate”. 


Co-operation—A _ provincial Seed Potato 
Growers Association was incorporated for the 
purpose of co-operative marketing and a 
similar association of poultry producers was 
incorporated to promote that industry. 


Miscellaneous Legislation—An act was 
passed to provide for the payment to the 
proprietor of a lumber mill of compensation 
for the destruction of his mill by a forest fire, 
his men having been called out to fight a fire 
which threatened to destroy government tim- 
ber. This Act was outlined in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre (May, page 355). 

An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act, 
similar to a provision made in Ontario last 
year, forbade persons under the age of 18 
years to operate a motor vehicle on a public 
road without a permit, to secure which an 
applicant must pass an examination. A person 
under 16 years of age may not receive such a 
certificate, and may not therefore drive a 
motor vehicle on a public road. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 1923 


Annual Reports of Boards of Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 


HE reports of the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Boards of Ontario, Nova Scotia and 

New Brunswick for 1923 have recently been 

issued. Marked increases in the volume of 

eases handled during the past year are shown 

in all these reports, the increases, however, 
being in accidents of a less serious type. 


Ontario 


The ninth annual report of the Ontario 
Board shows a continued increase in opera- 
tions in 1923 as measured by the total amount 
of the benefits awarded during the year. A 
large increase is noted in the number of minor 
accidents, while fatal accidents on the other 
hand shows a decline. 
more serious classes of accident, coupled with 


the adoption by the Board of new actuarial - 


tables reducing the capitalized value of pen- 
sions, enabled the Board to afford some relief 
to the employers by reducing the assessment 
rates for 1923 for most industries. (The rates 
of assessment for 1923 and 1924 for certain 
industries were given in the April issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 316.) 

The Board intimates that a new merit rating 
of the various industrial groups will be under- 
taken during the present year. This will re- 
sult in the further relief of those employers 
who have had a favourable record during the 
past three years in regard to safety, with a 
corresponding penalizing of those with a bad 
accident record. 

Among other interesting information in the 
report, it is stated that about half of all the 
compensation awarded arises from cases of 
permanent disability, a little more than one- 
quarter from cases of temporary disability, 
and a little less than one-quarter from death 
ceases. On the other hand considerably less 
than one per cent of all accidents reported 
are death cases; about four per cent are per- 
manent disability; about half are temporary 
disability cases, and the rest either involve 
medical aid only, or no payment by the 
Board. The average cost of permanent dis- 
ability cases was’ $1,114.41, of death cases 
$3,755.38, of temporary disability cases $75.93, 
and of cases involving medical aid only $5.21. 
Less than two per cent of the injured workers 
were females, about 60 per cent were married 
persons; 87 per cent were British subjects and 
13 per cent foreigners. (The next largest 
national groups after the British are the 
Italians, followed by the Poles, Russians, Aus- 
trians, and those from the United States.) 


The decline in the . 


The average wage of compensated workmen 
in 1922 was $22.15 per week. Im 1920 it was 
about $25.50 and in 1915 about $13.25. (The 
figure for last year is not given.) The aver- 
age age of the injured workers was 35 years. 

It may be noted that the employers of the 
province are under two systems as regards 
workmen’s compensation. The majority are 
under the collective liability system, and are 
grouped together in “Schedule 1,” while a 
smaller number, imcluding chiefly municipal 
corporations, steam and electric railways and 
navigation companies, are individually liable 
for compensating their injured workers. These 
are included under “Schedule 2,” which group 
also. comprises certain operations of the 
Dominion and _ provincial governments, 
Dominion employees being under the pro- 
vincial act by virtue of a Dominion statute 
of 1918 (chapter 15). 

The number of workmen coming under the 
Act in 1923 is estimated at 450,000, reckoning 
the number included under schedule 2 as one- 
third of those under schedule 1. The total 
wages of these employees during the year was 
approximately $525,000,000. The employers 
under schedule 1 numbered 22,201. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
during 1923, not including cost of medical aid, 
was $5,384,956 (of which $4,036,170 was in 
schedule 1, and $374,938 in schedule 2 indus- 
tries). The totals for the previous four years 
were as follows: in 1922, $5,000,077; in 1921, 
$5,526,470; in 1920, $7,076,440; and in 1919, 
$3,806,561. 

Expenditure for medical aid in schedule 1 
industries amounted to $788,906 during the 
year, as compared with $692,820 in 1922; in 
schedule 2 and in Crown industries this ser- 
vice is rendered by the employers. 

Reports were received during 1923 of 61,109 
accidents, including some not serious enough 
to involve compensation or aid. In 1922, the 
number of accidents thus reported was 50,411; 
in 1921, 45,191; in 1920, 54,851; and in 1919, 
44 260. 

Compensation or medical aid was given in 
1923 in 538,638 cases, as compared with 42,509 
in 1922. Of the total for 1923, 47,873 cases 
were in schedule 1, 3,849 in schedule 2, and 
1916 were Crown cases. The total is made up 
of 318 death cases, 26 cases of permanent total 
disability, 2,350 of permanent partial disabil- 
ity, 30,3388 of temporary disability in which 
some compensation was paid, and 20,606 in 
which medical aid only was paid. 
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The average rate of assessment on each 
$100 of payroll in industries under schedule 1 
was $1.08 in 1923, as compared with $1.34 in 
1921, $1.23 in 1920, and $1.22 in 1919. 

In seventeen out of twenty-four classes of 
industry in schedule 1 safety or accident as- 
sociations are carried on under the manage- 
ment of the employers, the expenses being 
paid by the Board out of the Accident Fund. 
These expenses amounted to $81,981 in 1923, 
as compared with $69,226 in 1922, and $46,697 
in 1921. 

A valuable appendix to the report contains 
an address by Mr. Samuel Price, chairman of 
the Board, in which the principles and prac- 
tical working of the Act are described at 
length. 

Nova Scotia 

The report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Nova Scotia for 1923 shows a 
very considerable increase in both the num- 
ber of accidents and their compensation 
cost in 1923 over the records of the previous 
year. The estimated cost of accidents in 1923 
was $1,315,964, an increase of $450,952 over 
1922. This increase is partly explained by 
the inclusion in the 1923 figure of provision 
for a large number of cases pending adjust- 
ment. Nevertheless the increase of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent is described in the report 
as “startling.” It is not to be accounted for by 
an increase in the payrolls in the latter year, 
which only amounted to 10 per cent over 
those of 1922, or $52,332,000 as comipared with 
$47,660,000. The increased cost of accidents 
was mainly in the mining industry, followed 
by lumbering, provincial highways, iron and 
steel, transportation, general manufacturing, 
building and construction. On the other hand 
public utilities and shipping and navigation 
showed declines in accident costs. 

The amount actually paid out during the 
year to workmen and dependents was $607,930, 
of which $236,089 was in the form of pensions, 
$315,358 was compensation to disabled work- 
men and $56,484 was for medical aid. The 
persons receiving monthly pensions at the end 
of the year are classified as follows:— 


Widows sulin culty tse) loa dhenime. lea nian! A. | SORT, 
Children) under wl 62min clea tirana eee tay: 622 
Mependentmothersieawe wasn eeeue eatin: 59 
Mependenty tathersiy ewes, whut. 42 
‘Others dependents yy iar See ivesu he tor en nak 19 
Permanently | disabled Wma cea utah cil ot) 558 

1,587 


The estimated cost of providing medical aid 
for thirty days following the date of disability 
was $61,304. The ratios of the cost of medical 
aid to the compensation cost of accidents, in 
those classes to which the Board paid medical 
aid, were as follows:— 
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Lumbering, sawmills, ete... .. . 
General manufacturing.. .. 
Building construction.. .. . 
Public utilities.. .. 
Transportation.. . 


Co GO MD © bo 
nNontoacn 


The ratio of the cost of accidents to the 
total wages paid was 2.51 in 1923, the highest 
figure since 1918 when the ratio was 2.56. 

The numbers of compensable cases arising 
in 1923 and 1922, classified in order of their 
seriousness, are shown as follows:— 








a 1922 1923 

Fatal; compensable aMee: eae es 2208 60 69 
Permanent partial disability............... 242 168 
Temporary total disability................ 4,186 Dales 
Medicallaidtionlys oe) 500) Ar aera hbk ee 534 738 
Total compensable claims.................. 5,022} 6,108 
Pending adjustments. 200s. sane eae, eel eeeene nee 114 
Fatal cases, not compensable............... 5 4 
Other non-compensable cases............... 454 508 

Woy ry cin an NeW Ate ae See ERS 2 5,481 6, 734 





An amendment to the Act of 1923 (noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre for June 1923, page 
616) provided that the salaries of members of 
the Board should thenceforth be paid out of 
the ‘accident fund, instead of out of provincial 
revenue, as formerly. The effect of this 
amendment was to raise the ratio of admin- 
istration expense to the total cost of accidents 
occurring in the year, to 7.96. 

The Board appeals to employers and work- 
men in the province to co-operate with the 
Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association 
in the work of reducing the excessive waste 
of life and resources involved in industrial ac- 
cidents. The latter body is am approved as- 
sociation under the Act, having authority to 
make safety regulations in the industries 
represented in its membership, the expenses 
of the association being paid by the Board 
out of the accident fund. 


New Brunswick 


In the fifth annual report of the Board of 
New Brunswick, covering the operations of 
1923, a steady increase is noted in recent years 
in the number of industrial accidents in that 
province. Full statistics for the past year, 
however, are not included in the report, as 
the time for reporting accidents which oc- 
curred during that period had not ended: when 
it was issued. 


Referring to this increase the Board in its 
report remarks that “the only comment that 
seems to be necessary is that more stringent 
steps must be taken for the prevention of 
accidents as the only method of reducing the 
cost of the Act to the employer.” . 
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The total estimated income of the Board for 
1923 was $571,498, and the estimated expendi- 
ture $584,535, leaving a provisional deficit of 
$13,036. The cost of administration in which 
are included the commissioners’ salaries and 
the cost of permanent equipment, is given as 
8.9 per cent of the total amount expended by 
the Board. 

In order to meet the increasing cost of acci- 
dents, for which increase the logging and lum- 
bering group was largely responsible, the 
Board in August, 1923, ordered a further as- 
sessment of “Class 2,” payable in three equal 
yearly instalments, deferred payments to bear 
interest at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 
The rates of assessment for 1922 and 1923 
were given in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1924 (page 29). In “Class 2,” which includes 
sawmills, logging, pulpmills, and various 
branches of the woodworking industry, the 


provisional expenditure for 1923 was $299,442, 
as compared with an expenditure of $243,009 
in 1922. The increased expenditure left the 
Board with a deficit in this class of $27,945, 
the estimated income having been $271,497. 


Pending the receipt of full statistics for the 
past year the following tables show, for the 
last four years for which such information is 
available, the number of accidents by classes 
and the total amount of compensation in 
those years :— 





—— 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Fatal accidents........... 25 47 OD 30 
POTTHARENUCOUAL TA: Lal ake Heise c snetd ea ii die oistals 1 1 
Permanent partial........ 183 254 241 245 
‘(Temporary totale ues) ee yi es 3, 032 con 
Medical aid only......... 796 037 1,310 
MLOtay CORUM ea caisleoa saan $376, 007 $548,303 S63" 676 $496, 676 








MINIMUM WAGES IN THEATRES, ETC., IN ONTARIO 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 
recently issued orders governing female 


employees in theatres and amusement places” 


throughout the province. Ushers, cashiers and 
cleaners are included among the employees 
covered by the new orders. The order relat- 
ing to employees in Toronto took effect on 
April 14, and that relating to other parts of 
the province on June 1. 

In Toronto the minimum wage is $12.50 per 
week, except where an employee works less 
than 40 hours per week, in which case she 
must be paid not less than 30 cents per hour. 

In cities with population over 30,000, ex- 
cept Toronto, the minimum rate is $12 per 
week for employees working 40 hours per 
week or more; or 27 cents per hour for those 
working under 40 hours. 

In the rest of the province the minimum 
rate is $11, or 25 cents per hour for those 
working less than 40 hours per week. 

No working period is to be reckoned for 
payment as less than two hours. 

As is usual in all orders of the Board em- 
ployers are required to keep a copy of these 
orders posted where it may be seen by the 
employees. Violations of the order are pun- 
ishable under section 22 of the Act. Female 
employees not being paid as much as the order 
requires are invited to report their case to the 
Minimum ‘Wage Board, Spadina (Crescent, 
Toronto. 


80058—3 


Previous orders of the Board have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerte for March, and 
in previous issues. 


A system of awards to shop employees for 
outstanding services has been adopted by the 
General Electric Company of the United 
States. Awards were recently made to 48 
employees who had been selected with the 
greatest care from 80,000 of the company’s 
employees throughout the country. Among 
those honoured were two foremen in one of 
the shops of the National lamp works at Cleve- 
land, who perfected the tipless mazada bulb. 
A stenographer was rewarded because she 
thought out a better way to keep a record of 
relations with the customers. The awards 
were made under the Charles A. Coffin foun- 
dation, established in 1922 as a tribute to 
Charles A. Coffin, founder of the company. 
The income from a fund of $400,000 provides 
the prizes. 

The British Empire Steel Corporation 
recently reorganized its emergency hospital 
and first aid services at Sydney, NS., in pur- 
suance of a general policy of retrenchment. 
This institution is maintained principally for 
quick service to employees injured while at 
work. Formerly the hospital was served by 
eleven physicians under the plan of dividing 
the work among the medical men of the city, 
but it will henceforth be in charge of a staff 
composed of three doctors and their assistants. 


! 
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NOTES RELATIVE TO LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


ft HE Dominion Postal Porters and Transfer 

Agents’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Ottawa in July. 

The first annual congress of the Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Mill Employees, which is 
composed of national and Catholic unions, 
will be held at Chicoutimi, Quebec, on August 
1. It will be attended by representatives from 
Ontario and Quebec. One of the important 
matters to be considered will be Sunday work, 
which is said to be carried on still in certain 
mills. 

International labour organizations having 
local branches in Canada will hold their regu- 
lar conventions during July as follows: 

National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
Atlantic City, N.J., July 1. 

American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, Atlan- 
bic Citya’ Nad. July LE. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, Nid... Jas. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument 
Workers’ International Union, New York, N. 
Y., July 14. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
Chicago, Ill., July 14. 

Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, Evanston, Ill., July 15. 

International Broom and Whisk Makers’ 
Union, Chicago, Il. 

International Stereotypers and Electroty- 
pers’ Union, Atlanta, Ga., July 21. 

International Plate Printers and Die Stamp- 
ers’ Union, Boston, Mass., July 21. 


Mr. J. T. Foster, vice-president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, is 
acting president of the organization during the 
absence of President Tom Moore, who will be 
away from Canada for the next. two months. 
Mr. Moore will attend the meeting in Vienna 
of the International Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions, with which body the Trades and 
Labour Congress is affiliated, going from there 
to Geneva to be present at the meeting of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and subsequently attending the regular 
sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, to which Mr. Moore is the workers’ re- 
presentative for Canada. 


Mr. John McClelland, of Montreal, will 
attend the annual meeting of the British Trade 
Union Congress to be held at Hull in Septem- 
ber as fraternal delegate from the Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada. He will also 
attend the international conference on trade 
union education called by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which is to be 
held at Ruskin College, London, on August 
17. Mr. McClelland had been selected as the 
representative of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada to the British Commonwealth 
Labour Conference which was scheduled to 
meet in London, England, on August 18. Ac- 
cording to press despatches, however, the 
meeting has been indefinitely postponed on 
account of the political situation in different 
parts of the empire. 


The Syndicated Longshoremen of Montreal, 
which is an independent body, and the largest 
local trade union in the Dominion, having 
nearly 4,000 members, will shortly take posses- 
sion of the new building which it has erected 
on the corner of Champ de Mars and Bonse- 
cours streets. The structure is four storeys 
high, 86 by 86 feet in extent, and cost about 
$225,000. The first and second storeys are to 
be used as stores and warehouses, and the two 


-upper floors as the offices and assembly halls 


of the union. 


The quarterly meeting of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labour 
was held in Montreal last month, President 
Samuel Gompers and all members of the coun- 
cil being present. Many matters of internal 
and general interest were considered by the 
executive. A joint conference of the members 
of the executives of the American Federation 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada was one of the features of 
the meeting, At this conference there 
was an exchange of views on the interna- 
tional trade union situation in Canada, and 
while no statement was made as to the deci- 
sions arrived at it is understood that the dis- 
cussions were of a most friendly character and 
were indicative of the common interests exist- 
ing between the organized labour movement 
of Canada, as represented by the Trades and 
Labour Congress, and that of the United 
States, as represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. 


The Scottish Trade Union Congress, at its 
recent meeting held at Ayr, considered pro- 
posals made by the General Council for set- 
ting up machinery for the “mass control” of 
industry in the event of future developments 
in the nationalization of industries. The 
Congress, according to a report in The Times, 
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“frankly admitted that the great objective 
of trade unionism is the control of industry, 
and, while recognizing the difficulty under- 
lying the scheme of the General Council, gave 
its approval to the proposals.” 

The same Congress passed the following 
resolution approving the “ Washington Con- 
vention ” establishing an 8-hour day :— 

The Congress welcomes the announcement of the 
British Government to proceed with the immediate 
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ratification of the Washington Convention establish- 
ing the eight-hour day, and calls upon the Government 
to include all employees, manual and non-manual, 
within the terms of the Bill. Adequate provision, how- 
ever, should be made to safeguard the position of 
workers now enjoying conditions better than the mini- 
mum conditions which the convention prescribes. The 
Congress considers that the principle of this measure, 
if adopted by Great Britain, will have the effect of 
stimulating the sense of obligation of other Govern- 
ments in giving an active force to the conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference. 





CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Report of Industrial Relations Committee at Annual General Meeting 


HE fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Montreal on June 3 to 5, the 
president, Mr. W. C. Howard Smith, occupy- 
ing the chair. Representatives of industries 
from ail parts of Canada attended the con- 
vention. The membership of the association 
en April 30, 1924, was 4,057, the decrease of 
231 from the figures of last year being attri- 
buted to business conditions this year. The 
report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee as presented to the convention was 
as follows:— 


Your Industrial Relations Committee begs 
to report on the following subjects, which 
have come up for consideration during the 
past year: . 


International Labour Conference 


The Fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference was held last October at 
Geneva. The employers of Canada were 
represented by Mr. J. H. Sherrard, of Sim- 
mons, Limited, Montreal, a past President of 
the Association. The principal item on the 
agenda was the question of “the principles 
governing factory inspection ” and, as a result 
of the conference, a series of general prin- 
ciples was laid down and recommended to 
the various nations, members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, which, if 
adopted, will not merely bring about uni- 
formity as between the more advanced indus- 
trial countries but will also bring the less 
advanced countries up to the higher standard. 
As it depenids upon the efficiency of factory 
inspection whether or not regulations are lived 
up to, it is obviously of great importance that 
factory inspection should be maintained in as 
efficient and as uniform a manner as possible. 
This, of course, was the object of putting this 
question on the agenda and the fact that the 
resulting Recommendation was passed unani- 
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mously gives hope that the various countries 
are fully alive to the benefits of proper fac- 
tory inspection, and will endeavour to give 
effect to the principles laid down at this 
conference. 

The Sixth Session of the Conference will be 
held at Geneva beginning the 16th of June, 
1924, and the employers of Canada are to be 
represented by Mr. Melville P. White of 
the Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, 
Toronto, with Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secre- 
tary of the Committee, as advisor. 


The agenda includes:— 


1. Devolpment of facilities for the utiliza- 
tion of workers’ leisure. 

2. Equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. 

3. Weekly suspension of work for twenty- 
four hours in glass manufacturing pro- 
cesses where tank furnaces are used. 

4. Night work in bakeries. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference on Inter- 
national Labour Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations 


In September, 1923, a Conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Governments and 
of the Dominion Government, as well as of 
labour and employers, was called at, Ottawa 
to consider the question of legislation to give 
effect to the various International Labour 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations.* As 
questions concerning hours and conditions of 
work come within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, and as no one province is prepared 
to give legislative effect to any of these draft 
conventions, until all the provinces do the 
same, the result has been that Canada has not 
officially reported the ratification of any Inter- 


*The proceedings of the conference were reported in 
the Lasour Gazetre for Qctober, 1923, pages 1107-1112. 
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national Labour conventions or recommenda- 
tions. The conference in question, was called 
with a view to discussing whether anything 
could be done to secure united action by the 
provinces. 

So far as the more important draft conven- 
tions dealing with the 48-hour week and 
unemployment insurance were concerned, 
neither the Government nor the labour repre- 
sentatives considered that these were “ prac- 
tical politics” in Canada at the present time. 
In the case, however, of a number of the less 
important conventions and recommendations, 
such as fixing the age for young people in 
industry at 14, and prohibiting night work for 
women in factories, etc., it was agreed that in 
practically all the provinces, there is already 
legislation fully as advanced as that recom- 
mended by the International Labour Confer- 
ence. As regards these questions, it was 
agreed that steps should be taken to give 
formal notification of comcurrence, so that 
Canada would get credit for her advanced 
legislation. 

In this connection, attention may be drawn 
to the fact that Dr. ‘W. A. Riddell, formerly 
Ontario Deputy Minister of Labour, and now 
Chief Research Officer for the International 
Labour Office, has spent the past three months 
visiting the various Provincial Governments, 
and representing that Canada should take 
steps to get full credit for her legislation in- 
stead of being listed, as at present, as one of 
the backward countries, in respect of labour 
legislation. 

As a result of the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference referred to, and Dr. Riddell’s visit, 
several of the pcovinces have notified the 
Dominion Government that their existing 
legislation is fully up to the standard recom- 
mended in six of the draft conventions and 
cecommendaticns. 

As regards the most important of the draft 
conventions, namely, the 48-hour week con- 
vention passed in Washington in 1919, the 
only province which has given it legislative 
effect is British Columbia, which at the past 
session passed a 48-hour week law to come 
into force on Ist January, 1925. Agriculture, 
horticulture, and dairying are excepted, and 
the provisions of the Act are only to be put 
into operation in respect to any particular 
industry, after a Board of Adjustment repre- 
senting the Government, labour and employ- 
ers shall have heard representations from in- 
terested parties. 


Workmen’s Compensation , 

In the provinces which have compulsory 
state insurance systems, there is still a marked 
tendency for labour each year to demand in- 
crease in the scale of compensation. Thus in 
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Alberta, Manitoba, and Ontario demands were 
made at the recent sessions of the Legisla- 
tures—in Alberta for an increase from 55 per 
cent to. 75 per cent; in Manitoba, for in- 
creased benefits to dependents; and in both 
Manitoba and Ontario for the contribution of 
money by the employers for the vocational 
training of injured workmen. As your Com- 
mittee pointed out a year ago, it does not 
seem to be realized by a certain section of 
labour or, for that matter, by certain govern- 
ments, that the scale of compensation was 
fixed at 55 per cent after the most careful 
study and consideration, having particular re- 
gard to the reasonable maintenance of work- 
men on the one hand, and to the danger of 
encouraging malingering on the other. The 
compensation was stated not as an absolute 
amount, but as a percentage of earnings,— 
the idea of course, being that the amount of 
compensation would rise and fall automatically 
with the wages. Your Committee makes no 
apology for reiterating what was. emphasized 
last year, namely, that if the tendency con- 
stantly to increase the benefits is not curbed, 
not only will the cost of compensation become 
intolerable but the proper administration of 
the compensation acts will become impossible. 

When the first of the Canadian compulsory 
state insurance schemes of workmen’s com- 
pensation, namely, the Ontario Act, was intro- 
duced, it was provided that the state should 
make a substantial contribution towards the 
cost of administration. The reason for this 
was chiefly that the setting up of a Com- 
pensation Board would relieve the ordinary 
civil courts of a very large amount of work, 
estimated at from one-quarter to one-third of 
the total litigation, and thus effect a con- 
siderable direct saving to the community. It 
may also be pointed out that industrial em- 
ployers, in addition to taking complete care 
of their own “ casualties” as required by the 
Compensation Act, contribute their share to 
the cost of looking after the general com- 
munity’s “casualties”; and they are the 
only section of the community which is called 
upon to bear this double burden. The example 
of Ontario was followed in some of the other 
Provinces, but one by one they have with- 
drawn this contribution and now Ontario it- 
self, on the plea of need of economy, has 
refused to continue the grant. The whole 
burden is thus cast on the Accident Fund—in 
other words on the employer. 

This, in the opinion of your Committee, is - 
inequitable. It cannot be denied that the 
community as a whole, derives great benefit, 
directly and indirectly, from the establish- 
ment of new civil courts such as the Compen- 
sation Boards and the community should make 
some return for the benefit it receives. 
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Rehabilitation of Injured Workmen such a department has ever abandoned 
it. Where a concern is too small to 


In several of the provinces it has been pro- 
posed that money should be contributed by 
the employers to inaugurate schemes for the 
rehabilitation of injured workmen, and in 
Ontario a Government bill was passed author- 
izing the Compensation Board to spend up to 
$100,000 out of the Accident Fund for this 
purpose. Your Committee is having a care- 
fut study made of this question. 

Investigation made so far goes to show 
that, unless the greatest care is exercised, re- 
habilitation schemes may easily do more harm 
than good. The two chief factors that enter 


into the problem of getting injured men re- - 


established in industry are,— 


ist. The determination of the workman him- 
self to get back to work and 


2nd. The willingness of the employer to co- 
operate. 


As regards the latter factor there is every 
reason to believe that the employers as a 
whole have not failed to do their part. As 
regards the first and most important factor, 
investigation has shown that the problem of 
rehabilitation is pre-eminently one of “the 
human equation.” In other words the man 
of strong, self-reliant character, even with a 
major injury, re-establishes himself; the man 
of weak character, even though his injury be 
a minor one, tends to lose heart and look too 
much for outside assistance instead of relying 
on himself. In the latter case there is obvious- 
ly great danger of any scheme of vocational 
training and rehabilitation being greatly 
abused, to the prejudice not merely of the 
employer who provides the money, but of the 
workman himself. 


Industrial Medical Service 


Another question to which your Committee 
has given considerable attention is that of 
prevention of sickness in industry.. Much has 
been done in recent years towards the preven- 
tion of accidents but it is too little recognized 
that sickness causes infinitely more loss to 
industry than accidents. Thus national in- 
surance experience in England has shown 
clearly that sickness causes five times as much 
lost time as accidents, and this is confirmed 
by experience in the United States. Six days 
lost time per worker per year from sickness 
has been proved to be a most conservative 
estimate. ashi 

With a view to coping with this problem, 
many of the larger American concerns 
have established plant medical  depart- 
ments and no concern which has started 


employ a full-time physician by itself, the 
practice is.adopted of joining with one or more 
other concerns in the same position. As re- 
gards the results of such industrial medical 
service, your Committee draws attention to 
the fact that reliable statistics show such re- 
ductions as the following: 


(a) From 6.5 days lost per man per year to 
2.9 days, in the case of a large Ontario 
concern ; 

(b) From 8 days to 4 days per man per 
year in the case of a large Milwaukee 
company; and 

(c) 75% reduction in the case of a large 
Massachusetts company. 

In view of these striking facts your Com- 
mittee feels that this is a question which, no 
less than accident prevention, should be given 
the most careful consideration by all em- 
ployers. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


This Act, as is well known, was passed in 
1907, to apply primarily to industrial disputes 
in connection with railways, mines and public 
utilities. In 1918 the scope of the Act was 
enlarged so as to enable the Minister of La- 
bour either on the application of any munici- 
pality, or of his own motion, to appoint a 
board of conciliation to enquire into and ad- 
judicate upon industrial disputes in connec- 
tion with any private industry. The idea be- 
hind this was, of course, that industrial dis- 
putes in private industry sometimes have so 
far-reaching an effect on the general public 
that they may be considered to be “ affected 
with a public interest.” It should, of course, 
be pointed out that the award of a board of 
conciliation appointed under the Act is in no 
way binding on either party. 

The above being the general position under 
the Act, it is of interest to note that in a 
recent case the constitutionality of the Act 
has been attacked as regards its applicability 
to industrial disputes in connection with a 
purely local public utility. To assume juris- 
diction over such industrial disputes was, it 
was alleged, to interfere with “property and 
civil rights,” which, of course, comes within 
the jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures. 
The judgment of the Court, however, was to 
the effect that the jurisdiction of Parliament 
over criminal law includes power to make laws 
“the paramount purpose of which is the pre- 
vention of public wrongs and crime and the 
maintenance of public safety, peace and order.” 
“Industrial disputes,” it is declared, “are not 
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now regarded as matters concerning only a 
disputing employer and his employees, but 
such disputes are matters of public interest 
and concern.” 

While expressing no opinion upon the con- 
stitutional question involved, which is to be 
carried to the Privy Couneil, your Committee 
feels it is safe in saying that :he Lemieux Act 
has proved of great benefit in th» field which 
it was originally intended to cover. In sup- 
port of this may be cited the facet that out 
of 580 disrutes rofacred under the terms of 
the Statute, there have been only 36 cases in 
which the threatesed strike was not averted. 


Labour Supply and Apprenticeship 


As is well known, the amount of unem- 
ployment in Canada has been less during the 
past year than during 1922. Unfortunately, 
however, the reason for this is not so much in- 
creased activity on the part of Canadian in- 
dustry as the very large exodus of workmen 
to the United States. A conservative esti- 
mate of this exodus is 180,000, which includes, 
of course, to some extent, the families of work- 
men. On the other hind the number of im- 
migrants, although on the increase, has not 
compensated for the loss. Moreove7, it is 
_ safe to say that the immigrants inelude only a 
small fraction of the number of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers who have leit the coun- 
ry. 

In these circumstances your Con:miitee 
deems it proper to point out that when Cana- 


dian industry resumes its ‘normal activity 
there will in all probability be a great shortage 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

In this same connection your Committee 
feels that more attention should he given, 
than at present, to the question of training 
apprentices. This, in the opinion of your 
Committee, can best be carried out, not 
through an elaborate Government scheme 
financed by assessments upon all employers, 
but by groups of employers in the same in- 
dustry, or even by individual employers in- 
dependently. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that much has been accomplished 
by various plants in this direction by moving 


* men on from one particular process to an- 


other so that in course of time they become 
skilled. : 


Officers for 1924 


The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows :— : 

President: Colonel Arthur F. A. Hatch, of 
the Stanley Works of Canada, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

First Vice-President: J. H. Fortier, of P. T. 
Legare, Limited, Quebec, Quebec. 

Second Vice-President: John M. Taylor, of 


Taylor-Forbes Company, Limited, Quebec, 
(Juebec. 
Treasurer: Thomas Roden, of Roden 


Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 





CONVENTIONS OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR OFFICIALS OF 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


HE annual conventions of the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employment 
Services and of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada were held simultaneously in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on May 19-23, 1924. 
The two associations met in adjoining halls, 
but the first meeting was of a joint character. 
The joint session was presided over by George 
B. Arnold, director of labour, Illinois, and 
addresses of welcome were delivered by repre- 
sentatives of the Governor of Illinois and the 
Mayor of Chicago; other addresses on this 
occasion were delivered by John Hopkins Hall, 
Jr., president of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada; Charles J. Boyd, acting president 
of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services; Ethelbert Stewart, 


commissioner, Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour; and 
R. A. Rigg, director, Employment Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Canadian delegates in attendance were T. 
M. Molloy, commissioner, Bureau of Labour 
and Industries, Regina, Sask.; D. L. McLean, 
deputy minister of Public Works, Winnipeg, 
Man.; H. C. Hudson, general superintendent, 
Ontario Offices, Employment Service of 
Canada, Toronto. 

The topics discussed at both the conventions 
were of an eminently practical character, and 
all the sessions proved to be not only inter- 
esting but educational. ‘The subjects dealt 
with at the session of the Association of Public 
Employment Services, together with the names 
of the persons introducing them, were as fo!- 
lows :— 
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Some uses of employment statistics, R. B. Cahn, 
chief statistician, general advisory board, Illinois F'ree 
Employment Offices. 

How the public employment service meets the need in 
the province of Ontario, H. C. Hudson, general superin- 
tendent, Ontario Offices. 

How to imterest business in the service of the Public 
Employment Offices, O. W. Brach, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Labour Statistics and Employment Service, 
Ohio. 

Interviewing the applicant or fitting the man to the 
job, R. A. Flinn, chief of the Division of Employ- 
ment, New York. 

Where do the public employment offices fall down, 
A. L. Urick, commissioner of labour, Iowa. 

Employment service in relation to labour unions, Bryce 
M. Stewart, past president of the Association. 

What should be the relation of the Federal govern- 
ment to Public Employment Service, John S. B. Davie, 
Commissioner of Labour, Concord, N.H. 

Canada’s experience with private employment offices, 
R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service of Canada. 

The. need for a public employment service in the 
United States, Francis I. Jones, director-general, United 
States Employment Service. 

How. the public employment service meets the needs 
of the great wheat belt, J. H. Crawford, member, 
Court of Industrial Relations, Topeka, Kansas. 


The subjects discussed at the sessions of the 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials, 
together with the principal contributors there- 
to, were as follows:— 


Workmen’s compensation laws and their relation to 
accident prevention, T. J. Duffy, chairman, Industrial 
Commission, Ohio. 

Occupational disease compensation, John B. Andrews, 
secretary, American Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion. 

The industrial law of Colorado, W. I. Reilly, chair- 
man, Industrial Commission, Colorado. 

Statistics as related to law enforcement, 
Meeker, secretary, Department of Labour, Penn. 

Methods of factory inspection, G. R. Yearsley, chief 
factory inspector, Industrial Commission, Utah. 

Relation between the work of government labour 
officials and the work of legal aid organizations, John 
Bradway, secretary, National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations. 

Problems arising from the enforcement of minimum 
wage laws and hour laws, Ethel Johnson, assistant 
commissioner, Department of Labour, Mass.; Thomas 
M. Molloy, commissioner Bureau of Labour and Indus- 
tries, Saskatchewan; Delphine M. Johnson, supervisor 
of women in industry, Department of Labour and In- 
dustries, Washington. 

Federal child labour amendment, Grace Abbott, chief, 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labour. 

Accidents to children and increased Hability, Bernard 
Shientag, commissioner, Department of Labour, New 
York. 

Street trades, Jennie V. Minor, 
York Child Labour Committee. 


Royal 


secretary of New 


A joint banquet and entertainment was held 
on the evening of May 22nd, presided over 
by Professor F. 8. Diebler, Chairman General 
Advisory Board, Illinois Free Employment 
Offices, at which interesting addresses were 
delivered by W.S. Reynolds, director, Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies; Horace J. Mellum, 
secretary Nash Motor Company, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; and Mary McDowell, commis- 
sioner of public welfare of Chicago. 
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Considerable attention was devoted to the 
subject of the amalgamation of the organiza- 
tions of the Governmental Labour Officials 
and the Public Employment Services, and a 
committee, consisting of three representatives 
from each organization, reported unanimously 
in favour of the proposed step being taken. 
It was urged by the committee in submitting 
its report that the interests of the two organi- 
zations are so closely related that it appeared 
unwise to maintain the dual associations, that 
the duties of the two bodies in many instances 
overlap, and that the amalgamation would 
make for greater economy and stimulate at- 
tendance and interest. The committee’s re- 
port met with a favourable response from the 
governmental labour officials, but was rejected 
by the Public Employment Services’ confer- 
ence. The Canadian delegates were unani- 
mously in favour of amalgamation, but a 
considerable body of opinion, hostile to the 
proposal, was shown to exist among United 
States delegates. 

Resolutions adopted at the business meeting 
of the Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials included :— 


(1) That the Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials, in convention assembled, ask Congress to 
submit a constitutional amendment providing for a 
Federal forty-eight hour law for minors under sixteen, 
in order that legislation of this nature may be made 
uniform throughout the United States. 

(2) That the President of the Association appoint a 
committee on uniform safety laws, or continue the life 
of the present committee in order to permit the adop- 
tion of uniform safety codes in the states. 

(3) That the executive board of this association 
through its Secretary, be instructed to communicate 
with the governors and legislators of those states and 
provinces having unsatisfactory safety laws, in order 
that the influence of this organization may be directed 
to assisting such states and provinces in this humani- 
tarian work; and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the heads of the Departments of Labour, etc., in 
the states and provinces in order that proper con- 
sideration may be given to the matter of co-operation 
with the administrative authorities prior to such sug- 
gested correspcndence with the governors, legislators, 
etc., in the states and provinces. 


The election of officers for the Association 
of Public Employment Services resulted as 
follows :— 

President: Charles J. Boyd, general super- 
intendent Chicago Division, Illinois Free Km- 
ployment Offices. 

Past president: E. J. Henning, assistant 
secretary, United States Department of La- 
bour. 

Ist vice-president: A. L. Urick, 
sioner of labour, Des Moines, Iowa. 

2nd vice-president: J. J. Burke, deputy com- 
missioner of labour, Hartford, Conn. 

8rd vice-president: R. A. Rigg, director, 
Employment Branch, Department of Labour 
Ottawa. 


commis- 
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Secretary-Treasurer: R. A. Flinn, chief of 
the Division of Employment, New York. 

Members of Executive Committee: Francis 
I. Jones, director-general, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D.C.; Joseph 
Ainey, general superintendent, Quebec Offices, 
Employment Service of Canada, Montieal; 
T. M. Molloy, commissioner, Saskatchewan 
Bureau of Labour and Industries, Regina; 
Lilla H. Walter, superintendent women’s 
division, Chicago Office, Illinois Free Em- 
ployment Service; Mrs. EB. E. Essman, super- 
intendent, women’s division, Free Employ- 
ment Offices, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The time and place of the next convention 
was left for decision to the new executive. 
Warm expressions of regret at the enforced 
absence through illness of Miss Marion Find- 
lay, Ontario Department of Labour, Toronto, 
who for the past few years rendered efficient 
service as secretary-treasurer, were voiced. 

The following were elected as officials of the 
Association of Governmental Labour Offi- 
cials :— 


President: George B, Arnold, director of 
labour, Illinois. 

Ist vice-president: T. A. Wilson, commis- 
sioner of labour, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

2nd vice-president: H. C. Hudson, general 
superintendent, Ontario Offices, Employment 
Service of Canada, Toronto. 

3rd_ vice-president: Maude Swett, director, 
Woman’s Department, Industrial Commission, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

4th vice-president: Alice McFarland, direc- 
tor of women’s work, Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Kansas. 

5th vice-president: Herman R. Witter, direc- 
tor, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Ohio. : 

Secretary-treasurer: Louise E. Schultz, sup- 
erintendent, Division of Women and Children, 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The delegates selected Salt Lake ‘City, 
Utah, as the place for holding the next 
annual meeting of the Labour Officials’ Asso- 
ciation, 





CONVENTIONS OF THE ONTARIO LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AND WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL FEDERATION OF ONTARIO 


Wee twenty-second annual convention of 
the Ontario Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the third annual convention of 
of the United Women’s Educational Federa- 
tion of Ontario, an organization which works 
in conjunction with the Labour Educational 
Association, were held at St. Catharines on 
May 24 last. Substantial progress was report- 
ed for both organizations. 

At the convention of the Labour Educational] 
Association considerable discussion centered 
around the government immigration policy, 
and it was suggested that an immigration 
“quota” system be adopted to exclude immi- 
grants unless the country was in a position to 
absorb them. Propaganda having a tendency 
to mislead persons in the British Isles and 
Kurope to believe that there is not an ade- 
quate supply of labour for industries in Canada 
was condemned. The convention expressed 
itself in favour of an eight-hour day and 44- 
hour week for all workers, an eight-hour day 
for nurses, and preference in the purchase of 
Canadian-made goods. Among other matters 
to receive the approval of the Association 
were a number of resolutions which had been 
adopted by the United Women’s Educational 
Association of Ontario and included in the 
third annual report of that organization and 
presented to the Association. These included 


resolutions requesting that the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Act be amended to include minors 
of both sexes; that proportional representation 
be taught in all Ontario public schools as a 
subject of simple mathematics, for the purpose 
of laying the foundations of a more equitable 
electoral system; that an eight-hour day and 
44-hour week be adopted for all minors in 
mercantile and industrial establishments; that 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act be amended so as 
to provide an allowance for incapacitated hus- 
bands and to provide assistance for wives 
deserted for three years, instead of five years 
as at present; that the principles of citizen- 
ship be taught in Ontario public schools; that 
an investigation be made as to the advisability 
of forming centres of information relative to 
workmen’s compensation, and that the Ontario 
section of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the provincial Department of 
Labour co-operate in expediting workmen’s 
compensation payments; that hot meals be 
served to children of unemployed and to 
those otherwise undernourished, by extending 
domestic science classes to all public schools 
and utilizing their products for this purpose; 
that milk be served at cost to public school 
children; that provision be made for stricter 
supervision of Barnardo boys, and that the 
minimum age for placing of immigrant children 
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be 16 years instead of 14. The Federation ex- 
pressed itself opposed to an open door immi- 
gration policy and against the sending of old 
men to jail farms. A resolution requesting the 
federal government to give favourable con- 
sideration to old age pension legislation was 
approved by the Federation. 


Among the officers elected were the follow- 
ing: president, James A. Sullivan, Hamilton; 
vice-president, Walter Harris, St. Catharines; 
and secretary-treasurer, Joseph T. Marks, To- 
ronto. Mr. James F. Marsh, who had served 
as president since 1918, withdrew from the 
presidential contest. 


In addition to the recommendations as given 
in the preceding section the Women’s Educa- 
tional Federation, at their convention, adopted 
a resolution -calling upon the provincial min- 
ister of health to assist local municipal health 
boards in the establishment of district physi- 
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cians and nurses for the accommodation of 
poor people in Ontario towns and _ cities. 
Another resolution adopted called upon the 
federal government to guarantee a measure of 
protection to immigrants induced to settle in 
Canada, and who often have no visible means 
of support. A resolution was adopted calling 
for government supervision of institutions sup- 
ported and controlled by rich patrons. The 
convention instructed the secretary of the 
Federation to procure a detailed account of 
the methods employed in the placing of Bar- 
nardo children, and the extent of the investi- 
gations made as a preliminary to finding homes 
for these children. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, Mrs. W. F. Singer, Toronto; vice- 
presidents, Mesdames G. Clay, Hamilton; C. 
Brown, Toronto, and F. Ackerman, Kitchener; 
general secretary, Mrs. H. G. Fester, Hamuil- 
ton; treasurer, Mrs. I. Ingles, Bartonville. 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION OF LONG WORKING DAY 
Report of Industrial Fatigue Research Board of Great Britain 


HE investigations into the effects of long 
hours on output, accidents, sickness and 
lost time in munition factories, which were 
carried out by the Health of Munition Work- 
ers’ Committee in Great Britain between 1915 
and 1917, demonstrated the importance of 
studying industrial processes from the point 
of view of their production of fatigue and its 
effect on industrial efficiency. On the dis- 
bandment of this committee, the Medical Re- 
search Committee and the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, with the 
active encouragement of the Home Office, 
decided to form a committee to investigate the 
subject of industrial fatigue on more compre- 
hensive lines by embracing all classes of fac- 
tories within its scope of work. 

The Industrial. Fatigue Research Board was 
organized accordingly in July, 1918, and, with 
the aid of expert committees, it has made a 
large number of investigations into certain 
industries, the policy being to combine labora- 
tory research with observation of actual work- 
ing conditions in the factory. Reports have 
been issued on the tinplate, iron and steel, 
boot and shoe, cotton, silk, pottery and laun- 
dry trades. In addition, certain general sub- 
jects not confined to any one industry but of 
common interest to all, have been studied 
and reports published. 

During the current year, three reports have 
been issued: A compariso: of different shift 
systems in the glass trade; . vo studies on rest 


pauses in industry, and one on the extent and 
effects of variety in repetitive work. 


' Shift Systems in the Glass Trade 


The first-named report. is of special interest 
at the present time, its subject being related 
to one of the items on the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference to be held 
at Geneva during the present month. The con- 
ference will discuss the desirability of a weekly 
suspension of work for twenty-four hours in 
glass-manufacturing processes where tank fur- 
naces are used. The report of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board contains the results 
of an investigation into the relative merits of 
the ten-hour and eight-hour shift systems in 
glass manufacture, this subject being taken up 
by the Board at the request and with the col- 
laboration of the Glass Research Association. 

The working day in glass factories in Bri- 
tain up till 1919 was divided into two ten- 
hour shifts, but since that date three shifts 
of eight hours each have been adopted in 
some factories. The study was confined to 
the manufacture of bottles and tended to 
show that there was an almost consistent in- 
crease in the hourly rate of output as well as 
a decrease in the amount of spoilt work in 
the eight-hour as compared with the ten-hour 
shift. The total output of the shorter shift 
was, however, not so great as the total pro- 
duction of the ten-hour shift, but the output 
of three eight-hour shifts was greater than 
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that of the same factory running 
hours in two shifts. 

Night work under the three-shift system 
does not appear to put a markedly greater 
strain on the men than day work, but night 
work of six hours by men who work also on 
a day shift of six hours shows a decreased 
output as compared with day work. 

As in the iron and steel industry and in 
tinplate manufacture, there is a marked sea- 
sonal variation in output, productivity being 
lower during the summer. It is suggested 
that fatigue might be lessened by alternating 
the work of the men working together on the 
same bottle so-that the heavy work of gather- 
ing the molten glass from the pot would be 
taken in turn. 


twenty 


Rest Pauses in Industry 


The report on rest. pauses is based on an 
investigation into the effects of introducing 
short rest pauses at definite intervals in the 
course of light repetitive work, the monoton- 
ous character of which is stated to cause ‘a 
considerable decline in output about the mid- 
dle of the work period. 

In the opinion of the Board, the judicious 
introduction of a rest pause.of fifteen min- 
utes’ duration half-way through the spell may 
not only tend to reduce monotony and so 
add to the contentment of the workers but it 
may often increase the rate of working to 
such an extent that production is increased 
from five to ten per cent. 


Variety in Repetitive Work 


This report gives the results of investiga- 
tions into the degree of variety in repetitive 
work and the effect of changes in activity, 

The groups of workers studied were ob- 
served to get a certain degree of variety 
through changes in posture, short rest pauses 
or by different movements. The Board con- 
siders that the degree of variety can be in- 
creased in many industrial occupations by 
giving facilities for changes in posture. 

The results of an investigation carried on 
in a factory show that too many changes in 
the form of activity are undesirable and have 
an adverse effect on production, but when a 
change is made at intervals of about half an 
hour, there need be no diminution of output 
and the dislike of the operatives for uniform 
activity is a factor for consideration. 


Proposal that Industrial Fatigue be Studied 
on {nternational Lines 


At a conference on the “International La- 
bour Organization and Industrial Health ” 


held in London on June 19 and 20, 1923, under 
the auspices of the League of Nations Union 
of Great ‘Britain, Mr. D. R. Wilson, secretary 
of the British Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, proposed that steps be taken on inter- 
national lines, co-ordinated by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, to develop the study of 
industrial fatigue. He referred to certain in- 
vestigations conducted by the Board from 
which the conclusions are drawn that the 
worker unconsciously responds immediately to 
his physical environment to an extent which, 
if known before, had never been measured 
numerically, and that the selection of the best 
conditions for the workers is an economically 
sound proposition as well as a social duty. 

The papers read at this conference have 
been published by the International Labour 
Office under the title “ Industrial Hygiene and 
Safety and the International Labour Organi- 
zation” (Studies and Reports Series F—In- 
dustrial Hygiene—No. 9). 


Mr. Laurent Lapierre, member of the Que- 
bec provincial legislature for Megantic, was 
appointed early in June as minister without 
portfolio.. It is umderstood that the new 
minister will represent the interests of labour 
in the provincial cabinet, the appointment 
fulfilling the promise made some time ago by 
Premier Taschereau that labour would be 
given a representative. 


A recent issue of the Telegraph-Journal of 
St. John, N.B., contained an interesting ac- 
count of the provisions made by the Nashwaak 
Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, for the 
comfort of their employees. In the rear of 
the general offices there is a bright lunch 
room equipped with a large electric range, 
where the office staff have a free hunch every 
noon hour. In another section of the mill 
a former stureroom has been. transformed into 
a dining and recreation room for the work- 
men, containing tables, games, papers and 
Magazines, 


The president of the International Printing 
Pressmen and. Assistants’ Union recently 
instructed the officers of the Hamilton local 
to endeavour to obtain a \better understanding 
between the employers and employees so as 
to place the industry in that district on a 
better basis. The local employers and unions 
are to be invited to a conference for this 


purpose. & 
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CONCILIATION LAW 


‘ee legislature of the Union of South 

Africa has recently passed a law _ pro- 
viding for the prevention and settlement of 
trade disputes and for the establishment of 
joint industrial councils and conciliation 
boards. Strikes and lockouts are prohibited 
in public utility services, and provision is 
made for compulsory arbitration in these 
services. The act applies to all industries, 
trades and undertakings. except the agricul- 
tural industries and government undertakings. 
Employers’ organizations may agree with 
registered trade unions to establish joint 
industrial councils for their various dis- 
tricts, and these shall be registered with 
the Minister of Mines and _ Industries. 
In areas where a_ particular industry is 
not sufficiently organized for the estab- 
lishment of a council, conciliation boards 
may be appointed by the Minister at the 
request of a sufficiently representative number 
of workpeople or employers. The parties to 
any dispute which is referred to a council or 
board may by agreement apply to the Minister 
to appoint a mediator, who shall endeavour to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute and 
shall make a report to the Minister. 

A majority of the representatives of the 
employers and workpeople on a council or 
‘board may agree to abide by the decision of 
one or more arbitrators, but such agreement 
must provide for the appointment of an um- 
pire should the arbitrators fail to agree. Any 
award thus made is to be binding on all the 
parties represented on the council or board 
which has agreed to the appointment of the 
arbitrator or arbitrators. Pending the issue 
of such award, or during its operation, it is 
unlawful to declare a strike or lockout. 


If the parties make application that an 
agreement arrived at shall be binding on the 
parties thereto, the Minister may issue a pub- 
lic notice making the agreement so binding, 
and if he is satisfied that the parties are suffi- 
ciently representative of the industry con- 
cerned, he may extend the operation of the 
award so that it shall be binding upon all 
employers and workpeople in the industry in 
any defined area. In like manner he may 
extend the award of arbitrators or umpires. 

In any undertaking, industry or trade cov- 
ered by the act it shall be illegal to make or 
demand any alteration in the terms of em- 
ployment without one month’s notice being 
given, or such shorter notice as may previ- 
ously have been agreed upon. Hither party 
concerned may refer the matter to a council 
or board for consideration. The alteration of 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


terms of employment which is demanded 
shall not take effect until the council or board 
has determined or reported on the matter ; 
but it is provided that the report is to be 
issued within one month of the date of refer- 
ence. 

In the case of disputes between local au- 
thorities and their employees in public utility 
services, when a council or board has failed to 
reach a settlement, the parties shall agreee to 
the appointment of an arbitrator within three 
days. In the event of disagreement the Min- 
ister shall himself appoint an arbitrator, whose 
award shall be binding upon the parties to 
the dispute. 

Power is reserved to the Minister to take 
over and operate a public utility service at 
the local authority’s expense should such au- 
thority be unable or unwilling to continue the 
service by reason of any lockout, strike or 
concerted action of its employees. 

It is provided that no strike or lockout may 
be declared until the matter in dispute has 
been reported upon by a council or board, 
and until any further period stipulated in any 
agreement between the parties, within which 
a strike or lockout shall not be declared, has 
expired. This provision, however, does not 
affect strikes or lockouts in public services, 
which in any circumstances are illegal. 

The act also contains provisions for the 
compulsory registration of trade unions and 
employers’ associations, and for the registra- 
tion and regulation of private registry offices. 
Offences under the act are punishable by fines 
or imprisonment or by both. The act is to 
come into operation on a date to be fixed 
later, 


The Canadian Engineering Standards’ Asso- 
ciation has made arrangements for the prepar- 
ation of a draft code of rules and specifications 
for clectrical appliances, which will be based 
on the already existing regulations in the 
various provinces and states, The draft when 
prepared will be submitted to a committee for 
approval, after which it will be submitted to 


the authorities of each province, so that ulti- 


mately a Dominion-wide standard of rules 
and regulations for electrical equipment may 
be established. It is expected that this work 
will occupy a year or more. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Summary of Reporis of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued reports on the automo- 
bile industry in Canada during 1923, the 
hosiery and knit goods industry during 1922, 
and on the printing trades, the starch and 
glucose industry, and the sash, door and 
planing mill industry during 1921 and 1922. 
Previous reports in this series relating to 
various industries were outlined in the 
Lazour Gazerre for May, 1924, and previous 
issues. 


The Automobile Industry, 1923 


The Mining and Metallurgical Branch of 
the Bureau, in a statement on this industry, 
shows that the production of motor vehicles 
in Canada during 1923 exceeded all previous 
records, and reached a total of 147,582 valued 
at $97,369,814, as compared with 101,007 in 
1922 and 94,144 in 1920. Included in the 1923 
total were 380 trucks valued at $755,638, 
manufactured by firms whose main products 
were not motor vehicles. The value of the 
production by the industry proper in 1923 was 
$96,614,176. While this was 18 per cent 
greater than in 1922, it did not come up to 
the total value of the 1920 production of 
$101 ,465,846. Service and service parts in- 
cluded in the 1923 total were valued at 
$9,390,793, while the same item in 1920 
amounted to $12,754,125, leaving the value of 
the motor cars made in the automobile indus- 
try in 1923 at $87,223,283, and in 1920 at 

$88,711,721. There were 10 firms engaged in 
_ the industry in 1923 as against 15 in the pre- 
vious year. The firms that went out of busi- 
ness were among the smaller ones, and in 
spite of the decrease in number the capital 
employed increased from $47,761,964 to $60,- 
146,195. The estimated yearly capacity of the 
plants is 186,500 automobiles and 10,100 trucks, 
so that the production in 1923 (147,202 
vehicles) was 75 per cent of capacity. The 
production during 1923 consisted of 106,226 
pleasure cars, valued at $69,904,073; commer- 
cial cars to the number of 19,226, valued at 
$8,941,011; and 21,750 chassis, valued at 
$8,378,299. Of the commercial automobiles, 
1,751 were under one-ton capacity, 17,467 be- 
tween one ton and five tons, and eight with 
capacity of five tons or over. 

Employment was afforded to 9,805 persons, 
an increase of 1,961 over the previous year, 
and 1,024 over the number employed in 1920. 
Salaries and wages advanced to $14,998,267. 


an increase of $3,724,624 over the previous 
year, and $1,667,183 over 1920. 


Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry, 1922 


The number of individual plants reporting 
to the Bureau in 1922 was 141, an advance 
over the previous year of 14. There were 99 
plants in Ontario, 26 in Quebec, 5 in Mani- 
toba, 4 in British Columbia, 3 in Alberta, 
3 in Nova Scotia, and one in New Brunswick. 
The capital invested in the industry increased 
in 1922 to $44,238,091, from $37,906,361 in the 
previous year. The total value of production 
in 1922 was $44,963,254, as against $36,689,534 
in 1921. The number of salaried employees 
increased from 976 in 1921 to 1,038 (690 males 
and 348 females) in 1922, and the salaries of 
the clerical and managerial staff amounted to 
$1,920,123, or ‘an increase of $80,742 over the 
previous year. 

The number of employees working for 
wages was 18,141 (3,699 males and 9,442 
females) in 1922, as compared with 9,471 in 
1921, and the amount paid in wages rose dur- 
ing the same period from $6,559,892 to $8,652,- 
303. The percentage increase in the latter 
class was 38.8 in the number of employees, 
and 31.9 in the amount of wages. In the 
wage-earning class the number of males in- 
creased over 1921 by 931, and the females by 
2,756. There were in addition to the wage 
earners 1,390 outside piece-workers (5 males 
and 1,385 females) in 1922, with total pay- 
ments of $81,589. Ontario led the other pro- 
vinces with 72 per cent of the number of 
males employed, nearly 78 per cent of the 
number of females, and 77 per cent of the 
total wage and salary outlay. Quebec came 
next with 20 per cent of the male employees, 
16 per cent of the females, and 16 per cent of 
the total salaries and wages. The average 
operating time of all plants was 273.66 days, 
and of employees 8.6 hours per day and 48.4 
hours per week. 


Printing Trades, 1921 and 1922 


The report on the printing trades includes 
five groups which are considered separately as 
far as possible, but a complete separation of 
statistics could not be made as one or more 
establishments often carry on two or more 
of the types of printing work. In 1921, there 
were 1,574 establishments in the trades, of 
which 836 were in the printing and publish- 
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ing group, 625 in the printing and bookbind- 
ing group, 87 in the lithographing and en- 
graving group, 10 in the stereotyping and 
electrotyping group, and 16 in the blue prints 
group. In 1922 there were 1,533 establish- 
ments, of which 746 were in the printing and 
publishing group, 658 in printing and book- 
binding, 106 in lithographing and engraving, 
12 in stereotyping and electrotyping, and 11 
in the blue prints group. The capital invested 
in the industry increased in 1922 to $78,540,139, 
from $75,646,334 in 1921, and the total value 
of production showed a decline from $93,667,- 
079 in 1921, to $90,622,120 in 1922. 

In 1922 there were 7,891 employees on 
salaries, their total earnings amounting to 
$13,852,388, and 14,746 employees on wages 
whose earnings amounted to $21,805,620. In 
the previous year there were 7,732 salaried 
employees with earnings amounting to $18,- 
505,367, and 17,990 wage earners who received 
$21,819,621 for their services. 

Firms which print their own newspapers and 
periodicals are included in the printing and 
publishing group. In 1921 the total number 
of employees in this group was 13,611 (8,155 
on wages and 5,456 on salaries) with a total 
payroll of $18,577,424 ($10,093,957 for wage 
earners and $8,483,467 for salaried workers). 
In 1922 there were 12,347 employees (7,115 
wage earners and 5,232 salaried employees) 
with a payroll of $17,951,144 ($9,624,463 for 
the wage earners and $8,326,681 for the 
salaried workers). 

Under printing and bookbinding are in- 
cluded 658 establishments in 1922 and 625 
establishments in 1921 which did not publish 
papers or periodicals, job printing represent- 
ing over half of the amount received for sales 
and work done. The total number of em- 
ployees in this group in 1922 was 7,440 (5,545 
wage earners and 1,895 salaried employees) 
with a total payroll of $12,619,578 ($8,726,062 
for wage earners and $3,893,516 for salaried 
workers), as compared with a total of 9,492 
employees in 1921 (7,718 wage earners and 
1,774 salaried workers) with a payroll of 
$12,645,649 ($8,902,429 for the wage earners 
and $3,748,220 for the salaried workers. The 
capital invested in the industry in 1922 was 
$29,280,780, and in 1921, $28,275,937. 

There were 106 firms specializing in litho- 
graphing and engraving in 1922 as compared 
with 87 in the previous year. In 1921 there 
were 430 employees on salaries and 1,952 on 
wages with a payroll totalling $1,164,583 for 
the salaried workers and $2,587,378 for the 
wage earners. In 1922 there were 689 em- 
ployees on salaries and 1,900 wage earners 
whose payroll totalled $1,499,541 for the 


salaried employees, and $3,178,573 for the 
wage earners. The capital invested in 1921 
amounted to $7,990,272, and in 1922 to 
$9,579,839. 

In stereotyping and electrotyping there 
were 10 firms operating in 1921 and 12 in 
1922. In the former year there were 48 
salaried employees who received $437,249 and 
112 wage earners whose earnings amounted to 
$192,348. In 1922 there were 68 salaried em- 
ployees in this group whose earnings totalled 
$119,200 and 156 wage earners with a payroll 
of $248,717. The capital investment for 1921 
amounted to $437,249, and for 1922, $621,276. 

In the blue-prints group there were 16 firms 
operating in 1921 and 11 in 1922. The capital 
investment for the former year was $153,903 
and for the latter $85,655. The earnings of 
the 24 salaried workers employed in 1921 
totalled $30,402, and of the 53 wage earners, 
$43,509, while in 1922 there were 7 salaried 
employees who received in salaries $13,445, 
and 30 wage earners who received $27,805. 


Starch and Glucose Industry, 1921 and 1922 


In the starch and glucose industry there 
were two more plants in operation during 
1922 than in the previous year when there 
were three plants active in Ontario and two 
each in Quebec and Prince Edward Island. 
In 1922 Ontario remained the same but Que- 
bec had only one plant operating, and 
Prince Edward Island had three additional 
factories, making a total of nine. The total 
capital invested in 1921 was $5,887,210, and in 
1922, $5,674,843, while the value of the pro- 
ducts in the former year totalled $4,436,328, 
and in the latter year $3,871,977. The office 
force was augmented by nine and the salary 
list increased by $1,576 during the two-year 
period, but although two additional estab- 
lishments reported operations during the lat- 
ter year, there was a considerable reduction 
in the average number of wage earners. 


The mumber of male workers fell from 556 
in 1921 to 424 in 1922, and the female workers 
from 58 to 28. The payroll also diminished 
to the extent of $244,260, the wage earners 
receiving $657,726 in 1921 and $413,466 in 1922. 
There were 14 employees in the class “tech- 
nical experts, chemists and accountants” in 
1921 who received a total of $36,164, while 
in the following year the same number were 
employed and their salaries totalled $32,000. 
Forty-four employees in the class “clerks, 
stenographers, salesmen,” etc., received in 1921 
$44,146, and in the following year 47 em- 
ployees in this class received $32,046. 

The average number of hours worked by 
employees in 1921 was 9.4 per day and 56 per 
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week, and in 1922 the average was 9.5 per day 
and 56.6 per week. There was an increase in 
the number of days the plants were entirely 
idle from ‘an average of 107.85 days per estab- 
lishment in 1921 to 156.55 in 1922. 


The Sash, Door and Planing Mill Industry, 
1921 and 1922 

The report on the sash, door and planing 
mill industry in Canada includes information 
regarding planing mills and mills engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of builders’ mill- 
work. The principal products of the industry, 
consisting of sash, doors, frames, millwork, 
moulding, matched and planed lumber, 
amounted in 1922 to $33,224,476, as compared 
with $27,717,575 in 1921. In addition to these 
principal products, many of these mills also 
manufactured ‘as side lines and by-products 
other wooden commodities. In 1922 these 
secondary products amounted to $4,202,191, as 
compared with $7,468,560 in 1921. The total 
value of all products of this group of mills in 
1922 was $37,426,667 in 1922, and $35,186,135 
in 1921. The total capital invested in the 
industry in 1922 amounted to $43,091,844 as 
compared with $41,239,799 in 1921. The total 


number of establishments in 1922 was 787, 
comprising 337 in Ontario, 301 in Quebec, 36 
in Nova Scotia, 33 in British Columbia, 24 
in New Brunswick, 19 in Saskatchewan, 17 
each in Alberta and Manitoba, and 3 in: 
Prince Edward Island. In 1921 there were 
758 plants operating, comprising 313 each in 
Ontario and Quebec, 32 in British Columbia, 
25 in Nova Scotia, 20 in New Brunswick, 18 
each in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 15 in 
Manitoba, and 4 in Prince Edward Island. 


The industry in 1922 gave employment to 
9,255 people, consisting of 7,987 male and 48 
female employees on wages, and 1,040 male 
and 181 female employees paid on a salary 
basis. The total payroll in 1922 was $10,031,- 
012, of which $2,160,859 was paid to the 
salaried workers and $7,870,153 to the wage 
earners. In 1921 there were 8,223 persons em- 
ployed in the industry, 8,000 of whom were 
males and 223 females. There were 7,092 
male and 55 female employees on wages and 
908 male and 168 female employees on salaries. 
The total payroll for the year was $9,721,305, 
of which $7,778,033 was for wages and $1,943,- 
272 for salaries. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1924, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


HE volume of employment showed a de- 
cidedly upward movement at the begin- 
ning of May, according to reports from em- 
ployers tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The expansion was partly seasonal 
in character, repeating that indicated at the 
beginning of May, 1923. The improvement a 
year ago was somewhat more pronounced, 
representing recovery from larger losses than 
had been recorded on April 1, 1924. The 
upward movement of the curve in the accom- 
panying chart is, therefore, not quite as steep 
on the date being reviewed as at the beginning 
of May of last year, although it continues to 
be on a slightly higher level. The curve is, 
however, considerably above that of May 1, 
1922 and 1921. 

A combined working force of 760,700 per- 
sons was indicated by the 6,008 firms making 
returns, who had 740,162 persons in their em- 
ploy on April 1. Reflecting this gain of be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent, the index number rose 
to 91.8 on May 1, as compared with 89.3 in 
the preceding month, with 91.4 on May 1, 
1923; 83.3 on: May 1, 1922 and 84.1 on May 
1, 1921. Construction, manufacturing as a 
whole, mining, transportation, trade and com- 
munication recorded improvement, that in the 


first named group being most marked. The 
textile industry reported considerable curtail- 
ment and reductions in personnel were also 
indicated in leather, iron and steel and log- 
ging. 

Employment in all provinces showed an 
upward trend, the increases ranging from 2 to 
4 per cent. Statements were tabulated from 
557 employers in the Maritime District, show- 
ing that they employed 66,747 persons as com- 
pared with 64,399 on April 1. Seasonal 
activity in fish curing and preserving estab- 
lishments, in sawmills and in construction, 
supplementing substantial gains in coal min- 
ing, caused the bulk of the increase. River- 
driving operations caused temporary recovery 
in logging, but transportation afforded less 
employment. Manufacturing in Quebec 
showed improvement, chiefly in tobacco, elec- 
tric current, electrical appliance, mineral 
product, lumber and rubber factories. On the 
other hand, within the manufacturing group, 
textile and iron and steel works were slacker. 
Logging camps in Quebec showed a notable 
increase in activity in consequence of river- 
drives; construction, transportation and asbes- 
tos mines also recorded larger payrolls. Aa 
aggregate working force of 208,330 persons was 
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reported by the 1,311 firms making returns, 
who had employed 202,956 workers on April 1. 
Sawmills in Ontario registered considerable 
activity; construction also showed marked im- 
provement of a seasonal character. In addi- 
tion, expansion was evidenced in food, to- 
bacco, brick, iron, steel and mineral product 
works, in mining, communication, trans- 
portation and trade. Leather, textiles, print- 
ing, logging and highway construction, how- 
ever, showed reductions in staff. The 2,747 
firms making returns in Ontario had 320,237 
persons in their employ as compared with 
312,858 at the beginning of April. ‘Construc- 
tion, particularly railway construction, ab- 
sorbed a very much larger number of persons 
in the Prairie Provinces: iron and steel and 
mineral product factories and transportation 
also indicated considerable improvement. On 
the other hand, employment in coal mining, 
logging and sawmills showed a_ reduction. 
Returns were received from 777 employers, 
whose staffs comprised 95,896 persons or 3,070 
more than in the preceding month. Seasonal 
activity in fish canning, sawmilling and in con- 
struction, metallic ore mining and in somc 
other divisions caused a large increase in em- 
ployment in British Columbia; these were 
however, partly offset by declines in trade, 
coal mining and logging. A combined work- 
ing force of 69,490 persons was reported by 
the 616 firms making returns, who had em- 
ployed 67,123 workers on April 1. The index 
numbers of employment in these areas are 
shown in the following table. 














Rela- | May | April] May | May | May 
District tive 1 1 1 1 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime prov- 

TNCeS eet He 8-8 | 88-1} 84-6} 90-0} 83-0] 87-5 
@uebee!.. PAG ie 27-4 94-1} 91-5} 90-3) 81-2] 80-8 
Ontariog ey wate 42-1 | 89-8) 87-6] 91-6] 82-4] 83-6 
Prairie Provinces. 12-6 89-4) 87-0} 90-4! 85-4) 86-6 
British Cotumbia 9-1 | 102-9} 99-6) 97-5) 91-3] 90-1 

Canada....... 100-0 | 91-8; 89-3] 91-4} 83-3} 84-1 





Firms in all of the six cities for which 
separate tabulations are made indicated in- 
creased employment at the beginning of May. 
In Montreal 2,739 persons were added to the 
staffs of the 730 reporting firms, who employed 
106,402 persons on May 1. Improvement in 
tobacco, electric current, electrical appliance 
and mineral product factories, supplementing 
gains in construction and transportation, caused 
the bulk of this increase of between 2 and 3 
per cent. ‘Textile, iron and steel works, how- 
ever, were slacker. The expansion in Toronto 
was on a somewhat smaller scale, according to 
statements from 812 firms, employing 94,158 


persons aS compared with 93,257 in the month 
before. Retail trade, construction and mineral 
product factories reported a large share of the 
increase, while textile, printing, leather and 
non-ferrous metal works showed some curtail- 
ment. Seasonal activity in lumber mills ac- 
counted for practically all the improvement in 
Ottawa, where the working forces of the 126 
reporting firms, rose from 9,684 persons on 
April 1 to 10,456 during the month under 
review. In Hamilton there was general but 
slight improvement in a number of industries, 
notably iron and steel, construction and trans- 
portation. Returns were tabulated from 206 
employers, having an aggregate working force 
of 26,525 persons at the beginning of May, as 
compared with 26,102 on April 1. The largest 
gains in Winnipeg occurred in iron and steel, 
but there were a number of comparativelv 
small additions to staffs in other industries. 
A combined payroll of 23,975 persons was re- 
ported by the 300 firms making returns, who 
had employed 23,733 in the preceding month. 
Sawmills and transportation employed a larger 
number of workers than in the preceding 
month at Vancouver, where 660 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 230 reporting firms. 
These concerns employed 22,487 persons on 
May 1. The following table gives the index 
numbers of employment in these cities. 














, Rela- | May | Apri] | May | May 
City tive 1 1 il 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 

Montesa Vien puis 14-0 | 92-3) 90-1] 88-8] 82-1 
ALOT On tons le a Ue ice, 12-4 85-6] 84-8} 88-1] 84-9 
Ottawa) see 1-4 98-3] 90-9] 94-8 

Hamilton...... AAR? 3-5 | 86-4} 85-2) 92-6 

Winnipeg. 335... Briss 3-2 | ~ 83-0] 82-8] 86-3) 88-6 
Wancouyense tee 3:0 | 102-2} 99-8} 91-8] 95-4 





The Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in manufacturing 
continued to be favourable at the beginning 
of May, when the increases in staffs nearly 
equalled those recorded in the two months 
preceding. ‘They were, however, very much 
less extensive than during the corresponding 
period of last year; the index number then 
stood higher than at the present time. Fish 
canning, curing and smoking establishments, 
dairies, lumber mills, sugar refineries, biscuit, 
brick, stone, rubber, tobacco, electric current, 
electrical appliance, railway car, steel ship, 
and mineral product factories were more fully 
engaged than at the beginning of April. On 
the other hand, fairly large declines were re- 
corded in garment, cotton and knitting mills, 
in leather and in iron and steel works. State- 
ments were received from 3,909 manufacturers 
whose establishments employed 435,954 per- 
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sons as compared with 429,691 on April 1. 
The. difference represented an increase of 1.5 
per cent. 


ANIMAL Propucts—Episite.—There was a 7.4 
per cent expansion in employment in this 
division at the beginning of May, there being 
increases in dairies, in fish canning, smoking 
and curing factories. The largest additions to 
staffs were recorded in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. According to returns 
from 180 firms, their staffs aggregated 13,417 
as compared with 12,493 at the beginning of 
April. This gain was somewhat larger than 
that registered on May 1, 1923; the industry 
then, however, employed a smaller number of 
persons than at the present time. 


LzatHerR Propucts—Moderate declines 
were indicated in boot, shoe and leather fac- 
tories. Contractions had also been recorded 
during the corresponding period of last year, 
when employment was in practically the same 
volume as at the present time. Reports were 
compiled from 204 manufacturers in the 
leather group, whose payrolls were decreased 
from 17,686 on April 1 to 17,374 at the begin- 
ning of May. Practically all this shrinkage 
occurred in Ontario. 


LUMBER AND Propucts.—Seasonal expansion 
was indicated by sawmills during the month 
under review, when 4,149 persons were added 
’ to the staffs of the 717 lumber firms making 
returns. Their payrolls comprised 46,323 per- 
sons as against 42,174 on April 1. In spite of 
the fact that this increase was more extensive 
than that recorded at the beginning of May, 
1923, the index number now stands several 
points lower than at that time. All provinces 
except the Prairies shared in the upward move- 
ment indicated on the date under review, the 
increases in Ontario being the most note- 
worthy. 


PLANT Propucts—Eprste.—General improve- 
ment in a number of divisions of the edible 
plant product group resulted in an increase of 
411 persons or 1.7 per cent in the number 
employed by the 311 manufacturers making 
returns. They employed 24,912 persons or 
1.7 per cent more than on April 1. The 
greatest gains occurred in biscuit and sugar 
plants, while chocolate and _ confectionery 
works were rather slacker. Additions to staff 
on a some what larger scale had been register- 
ed at the biginning of April, 1923, when the 
index number was practically the same as at 
the present time. 


_ Pup AND Paprer.—Very little change in the 
situation was shown in this division; minor 
Increases in pulp, paper and printing establish- 


ments were partly offset by declines in employ- 
ment in miscellaneous paper products. A com- 
bined working force of 50,768 persons was re- 
ported by the 462 firms making returns, who 
employed 50,714 in the preceding month. The 
changes in the various provinces were com- 
paratively slight. A marked increase in per- 
sonnel was registered by the firms making re- 
turns for May 1 of last year and the index 
number then stood somewhat higher. 


Russer Propucts—Employment in rubber 
factories showed slight improvement, mainly 
in Quebec. Reports received from 32 firms 
indicated that they employed 10,895 persons 
as compared with 10,751 on April 1. Additions 
to staffs of about the same size had been re- 
corded during the same period of last year, 
when employement was in greater volume than 
during the month being reviewed. 


TEXTILE Propucts.—Large contractions in 
employment were indicated in the textile in- 
dustry at the beginning of May, chiefly in 
garment, cotton and knitting factories in Que- 
bec and Ontario. The 571 employers making 
returns reported 68,113 persons on their pay- 
rolls as compared with 69,186 in the preceding 
month. The difference represented a decline 
of 1.6 per cent. At the beginning of May, 
1923, a percentage increase of about the same 
size had been recorded and the situation then 
was more favourable than at the present time. 


Tosacco, Distittep AND Matt Liquors—A 
considerable revival in employment was shown 
by the reporting firms, the increases being in 
fact larger than the declines that had been 
recorded on April 1. The improvement oc- 
curred chiefly in tobacco factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. Statements received from 104 
manufacturers indicated that they employed 
11,286 persons or 5.2 per cent more than in 
the preceding month. This percentage in- 
crease is practically the same as that’recorded 
on May 1, 1923; employment then was in 
rather smaller volume. 


Cray, GLASS AND STONE Propucts.—Seasonal 
activity in brickyards and in other clay and 
stone product works caused a large increase 
in émployment in this division, which, how- 
ever, was partly offset by declines in glass fact- 
ories. The gains were largely confined to 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
An aggregate working force of 9,007 persons 
was reported by the 111 firms making returns, 
who had employed 8,607 persons on April 1. 
Very much larger increases had been recorded 
at the beginning of May of last year, when 
the index number had stood several points 
higher than at the present time. 
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Exectrric Current.—Activity in electric cur- 
rent plants increased chiefly in Quebec. Ac- 
cording to 95 employers, their staffs aggre- 
gated 11,642 persons as compared with 11,208 
at the beginning of April. This expansion of 
3.9 per cent was considerably larger than that 
recorded on May 1, 1923; the situation at that 
time was not so good as during the month 
under review. 


ELEctrRicAL ApPLIANces—Employment in 
electrical apparatus plants expanded moder- 
ately, the improvement affecting practically 
the same number of persons as that recorded 
during the corresponding period of 1923. The 
index number then stood nearly 10 points 
lower than on May 1, 1924. Reports tabu- 
lated from 33 manufacturers showed that they 
employed 8,953 persons as compared with 
8,763 at the beginning of April. The greater 
part of this increase of 2.2 per cent occurred 
in Quebec. . 


IRON AND Steet—A slight decline in em- 
ployment was indicated by the 650 iron and 
steel manufacturers making returns, who em- 
ployed 126,745 persons on May 1, as com- 
pared with 127,020 in the preceding month. 
Plants producing general machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, heating appliances, and 
wire were slacker, but railway car and steel 
shipbuilding works reported additions to their 
payrolls. Firms in Quebec registered cur- 
tailment of operations, while in Ontario and 


the Prairie Provinces improvement took place. 


Important recovery had been indicated on 
May 1 of last year, largely a reaction from 
shutdowns over the Easter holidays, which had 
affected the situation considerably. The in- 
dex number then, however, stood a few points 
higher than on May 1, 1924. 


Minera Propucts——General improvement 
was indicated by the 73 manufacturers of 
mineral products making returns. Their staffs, 
aggregating 9,662 persons, were larger by 733 
or 8.2 per cent than on April 1. A somewhat 
similar increase had been recorded during the 
corresponding period in 1923, when employ- 
ment was in rather smaller volume. 


Logging 


Varying conditions in different parts of the 
country resulted in a net decline of 136 per- 
sons in the number employed by the 228 
logging firms making returns. Their working 
forces comprised 21,046 persons. In the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec there were sub- 
stantial additions to staffs, owing to river- 
drives, but in Ontario and the Western Prov- 
inces further curtailment was indicated. Very 
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much larger contractions had been recorded 
on May 1, 1923, when the index number was a 
few points lower than at the present time. 


Mining 


Coau.—The Maritime coal fields reported 
considerably greater activity than at the be- 
ginning of April, but reductions in personnel 
were shown in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. The 95 operators making returns 
employed 28,749 persons or 914 more than in 
the preceding month. This was an increase of 
3.3 per cent. Employment was in the same 
volume on May 1, 1923, although important 
declines had been recorded at that time. 

Merauuic Orrs.—The trend of employment 
in metallic ore mines in Ontario and British 
Columbia was upward; 49 employers en- 
larged their working forces from 13,043 at the 
beginning of April to 13,856 on May 1. There 
was, therefore, an increase of 2.4 per cent. 
Additions to staffs on practically the same ~ 
scale had been reported during the same period 
of last year; the index number then was 
considerably lower than at the present time. 

Non-Merattic Minerats (OTHER THAN 
Coat) —General improvement was recorded in 
this industry at the beginning of May, when 
534 persons were added to the staffs of the 72 
firms making returns. ‘As they employed 
5,965 persons in comparison with 5,431 on 
April 1, this was an increase of 9.8 per cent. 
Very similar gains had been indicated on 
May 1, 1923. 





Communication 


Further expansion was indicated in the com- 
munication group; telephones and telegraphs 
everywhere employed a larger number of per- 
sons than in the previous month. Statements 
tabulated from 167 concerns showed that they 
employed 22,283 persons as compared with 
21,820 on April 1. The situation was con- 
siderably better than during the same period 
of last year, although increased activity had 
also been recorded then. 


Transportation 


STREET Ramways anp Cartace—Recovery 
was shown in this industry by the 113 em- 
ployers making returns; they employed 19,315 
persons on May 1 as compared with 18,496 in 
the preceding month. Gains were indicated in 
all provinces except the Maritimes, where the 
situation remained unchanged. The improve- 
ment in Quebec was most pronounced. Ex- 
pansion on a rather smaller scale had been 
registered on May 1, 1923, when the index 
number stood very slightly lower. 
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Steam Ramtways.—Returns were compiled 
from 101 concerns and divisional superinten- 
dents in this division, who employed 75,314 
workers; this was 395 or .5 per cent more than 
on April 1. There were declines in the Mari- 
time Provinces, but elsewhere gains were re- 
corded. Although the increase on the date 
under review was less extensive than on May 
1, 1923, the index number stood somewhat 
higher than at that time. 


SHIPPING AND STevEDORING.—Fluctuations in 
employment in this division produced a net 
increase of 295 persons or 2.5 per cent accord- 
ing to reports from 59 employers. Their 
payrolls aggregated 12,149 persons as com- 
pared with 11,854 at the beginning of April. 
The closing of the winter ports caused a sub- 
stantial falling off in employment in the Mari- 
time Provinces, but in Ontario and Quebec 
there were large gains while British Columbia 
registered a minor improvement. Employ- 
ment in this industry was much better than on 
May 1. 1923. 


Consiruction and Maintenance 


Buripine.—All provinces shared to some ex- 
tent in the upward movement recorded by 
employment in this division at the beginning 
of May; the increases in Ontario, however, 
were much the largest. Statements were re- 
ceived from 309 contractors with an agegre- 
gate payroll of 18,564 persons, as compared 
with 16,691 on April 1. This expansion of 
1,873 persons or 11.2 per cent was slightly 
smaller than that recorded on May 1 of last 
year, but nevertheless employment at that 
time was in less volume. 


HiagHWway CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 
—HEighty employers in this division reported 
4.298 persons compared with 3,914 in their 
last report. The greater part of this increase 
oecurred in British Columbia and Quebec, 
while in Ontario curtailment was indicated. 
Expansion affecting approximately the same 
number of persons was recorded on May 1, 
1923. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 
—Substantial increases in personnel were 
registered by the 31 concerns and divisional 
superintendents from whom reports were 
tabulated. They enlarged their working 
forces from 26,775 persons on April 1 to 34- 
539 at the beginning of May. This gain of 29 
per cent is larger than that recorded on the 
same date of last year, but the index numbers 
for the two periods are the same. All prov- 
inces shared in the improvement reported dur- 
ing the month being surveyed. 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
BY INDUSTRIES 














®o = 
5} - — FES) = - 
B39) T+/ 33 oo] “al mea 
Industry 3 ao eS go aS ao 
eee. |. lec) ooo 
Manufacturing.......... 57-3] 87-7] 86-5| 90-5] 79-0) 80-2 
Animal products—edible| 1-8] 86-5} 81-0] 83-8] 86-0| 87-5 
Fur and products........ 0-1} 81-3} 80-2} 88-7} 90-6| 79-6 
Leather and products...} 2-3! 79-4] 80-8] 79-1] 80-3] 73-5 
Lumber and products...} 6-1] 91-6] 83-8] 95-5] 88-9| 86-6 
Rough and dressed lum- 

bent ee ee ee eee 3-9/104-2) 88-6]/104-0} 98-1] 97-6 
Lumber products........ 2-2) 75-7!) 77-9) 84-5) 77-1) 75-7 
Musical instruments..... 0-3] 60-6] 61-7] 71-6] 61-4] 70:5 
Plant products—edible..| 3-3] 88-9] 87-8] 88-3] 84-6] 84-5 
Pulp and paper products| 6-7] 98-7| 98-8/101-1| 93-6] 94-8 

Pulp and paper........ 3-2|102-4/102-1]107-4| 93-7] 98-2 

Paper products........| 0-8] 88-4] 90-8] 90-9] 87-5] 80-7 
Printing and publishing.| 2-7} 97-9] 97-8] 97-1] 95-4] 95-2 
Rubber products........ 1-4] 76-1] 75-1] 84-3] 66-8] 66-0 
Textile products......... 9-0} 85-6] 86-9} 92-5} 88-9] 81-1 

Thread, yarnandcloth| 3-2] 95-0] 96-8/106-4| 98-5] 83-4 

Hosiery and knit goods] 1-7} 89-2} 90-1] 96-6] 89-7| 71-2 

Garments and personal 

ae EST RE ae 3:0] 73-4] 75-4] 77-6} 81-1) 81-7 

Others. Wott cee 1-1] 94-6} 93-5) 98-5] 88-7] 79-0 
Tobaeee distilled and 

malilquorshes tee 1-5} 96-4] 90-8] 92-2] 95-1] 95-9 
Wood distillates and 

EXOPACUS attic ade ee 0-1)103-6}111-4] 91-7] 75-0} 89-3 
Chemicals and. allied 

PrOduets... n0e24 bosses: 0-9] 87-4) 86-5) 92-5] 79-4} 82-2 
Clay, glass and stone 

products re Deke ee 1-2) 90-0] 86-2} 94-5} 83-8] 80-9 
Electric current......... 1-5}119-9}116-9}111-9}110-4/104-1 
Electrical apparatus..... 1-2}113-4)110-8)103-8| 74-0} 99-3 
Iron and steel products..} 16-6] 81-2| 82-0] 85-4] 62-5) 72-2 

Crude, rolled and for- 

ged products........ 1-9) 72-1) 71-8) 77-5) 49-5) 65-8 

Machinery (other than 

vehicles)............ 1-2] 72-6] 74-0] 73-6) 62-8] 74:6 
Agricultural imple- 

ments) tae, SS 0-8] 59-1} 60-4) 64-0) 48-6] 87-7 
Land vehicles......... 8-0)101-3]101-1]103-6| 72-8] 66-1 
Steel shipbuilding and 

repairing Shp eae 0-5} 34-6] 34-2] 33-2) 21-8] 70-2 
Heating appliances...| 0-7] 82-9] 84-8] 95-3] 82-8] 91-9 
Tron and.steel fabrica- 

tlonpa).e:s92). es See 0-8) 92-8) 93-6) 89-6] 67-4] 84-5 
Foundry and machine 

shop products....... 0-7] 83-9} 81-3] 89-4] 68-8] 75-4 

Others ni cess: 2-0} 74-1] 74-0] 80-4] 66-2] 78-7 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

Guctst) Fee Ree 1-5] 85-4) 84-6] 87-0} 65-1] 69-7 
Mineral products........ 1-3/103-8] 96-8}100-2) 94-9} 93-2 
Miscellaneous........... 0-5] 87-7} 88-9] 96-4] 90-3] 86-7 

Logging 2.02355. ee 2-8| 54-5) 54-2) 48-0) 37-0) 49-9 
Mining «sot late 6-3/103-3 ae -96-7| 96-2) 86-9 
Coal. 7 eee ene ae 3-8} 92-0} 88-8} 92-0] 91-6] 87-2 
Metallic ores. /.......... 1-7|147-7}145-2}112-9] 92-4] 83-3 
Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal)..... 0-8) 95-9} 87-0] 96-4] 80-5| 90-7 
Communication......... 2-9/108 -2/106-6} 99-7/100-4/103-1 
Telegraphs! a: ene 0-6}106-2} 99-7) 98-6} 93-1] 92-9 
Telephones.............. 2-3)108-7|107-6]100-0}102-2)105-9 
Transportation.......... 14-0/105-3|103-7/101-7] 98-7] 94-0 
Street railways and cart- 

ALE, bas. ete ee ee 2-5}113-8}109-0)112-2}119-0/103-1 
Steam railways......... 9-9) 97-3] 96-8) 95-6} 89-6] 90-4 
eaippige and stevedor- 

se edgy ep 1-6]173-1]169-5}143-8]160-8]122-8 
Construction and main- 

tenance.............. 7-6)111-2) 91-4|101-6/101-1] 92-7 
Building eeees eee eee 2-4) 95-8] 85-4] 77-9] 86-3] 87-7 
Highway see 0-6|546-2}521-9/711-9/688-5/448-3 
Rail way oven Vesey 4-6|109-8} 85-1/109-8/102-5] 88-1 

Services... Shoe 1-8)108-0/107-9) 97-1) 95-6] 98-3 
Hotels and restaurants.} 0-9/109-8]111-1] 95-3] 94-7] 97-2 
Professionals. he, yan oer 0-2}112-3/108-7| 96-2} 92-5} 78-8 
Personal (chiefly laun- 

dries) ) 2223 ae 0-7)104-2/103-8] 99-8] 97-6|101-3 

Trade:...., .2.0-8 ewer. 7-3} 91-9] 91-0) 91-7} 90-1) 94-2 
Retail. +r <1 Ceara eee 4-6] 90-1] 89-3] 90-1] 88-3] 89-8 
Wholesale. .../).050...5: 2-7| 95-0] 94-0] 94-5] 93-4) 97-5 

Allindustries............ 100 | 91-8} 89-3) 91-4] 83-3] 84-1 
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Trade 


Employment in retail and wholesale trade 
showed moderate increases, 560 persons being 
added to the sales force of the 616 establish- 
ments making returns. As they employed 
55,584 persons on May 1, compared with 55,- 
024 in the last report, this was an increase of 
1 per cent, of which the greater part occurred 
in retail stores in Ontario. This improvement 
repeats that indicated at the same period of 
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jast year when employment was on practically 
the same level. 

The table on page 502 gives the index num- 
ber of employment by industries as at May 1 
and April 1, 1924, and May 1, 1923 and 1922. 
As usual, the first column shows the proportion 
of employees in each industrial group in re- 
lation to the total number of workers re- 
ported in all groups for the month under re- 
view. (The number of workers employed in 
January, 1920, by the reporting firms equals 
100 in every case.) 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR APRIL, 1924. 


"THE volume of business transacted by the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of April, 1924, 
showed a considerable gain over the preceding 
period, though less than during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The accompany- 
ing chart, which presents the returns from the 
offices on the basis of daily averages over 
half month periods, shows a steady upward 
tendency throughout the month, the curves 
regaining the position held during the latter 
part of the winter before the spring slackness 
of trade set in. Owing to continued cold 
and unfavourable weather many outdoor in- 
dustries, notably farming and building con- 
struction, were retarded until the latter part 
of April, when expansion again started. The 
reports from the offices show that the average 
number of applications reported daily during 
the first half of April was 1,532, as compared 
with 1,411 during the preceding period and 
1,769 during the same period a year ago. 
During the latter half of the month applica- 
tions averaged 1,771 daily, in contrast with 
1,894 daily during the latter half of April, 
1923.. Opportunities for employment offered 
by employers averaged 1,354 and 1,642 daily 


80058—44 


during the first and second half of the month, 
as compared with 1,604 and 1,903 daily during 
the same period last year. Vacancies notified 
during the latter half of March, 1924, aver- 
aged 1,102 daily. The average number of 
placements effected by the Service was 1,097 
during the first half, and 1,351 during the 
latter half of the month under review, as com- 
pared with an average of 912 daily during 
the previous period, and with 1,263 and 1,464 
daily during the corresponding periods of 
1923. Placements effected in regular employ- 
ment averaged 785 and 989 daily, while those 
in casual work were 312 and 372 daily during 
the first and second half of the month respec- 
tively. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 











Year Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37, 904 305,905 
22 Oy eter vivo a nacho: 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
KODA, aos So a a a 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
HOTS 3 Bie, © SaaS os 297, 827 95, 695 393,522 
LEDS oh! = as a 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924 (4 months)....... 63, 962 56,610 120,572 
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During the month of April, 1924, the offices 
made 30,907. references to employment and 
effected a total of 29,234 placements. Of the 
latter 21,088 (18,141 of men and 2,947 of 
women) were in regular employment and 
8,146 in work of less than one week’s duration. 
The number of applications registered at the 
offices was 39,401, of which 29,992 were of 
men and 9,442 of women. Employers notified 
the service of 16,258 vacancies for men and 
9,379 for women, a total of 35,670 vacancies. 

Placements in regular employment — by 
provinces were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 262 
men, 94 women; New Brunswick, 295 men, 
&1 women; Quebec, 649 men, 339 women; 
Ontario, 6,362 men, 1,089 women; Manitoba, 
1,416 men, 377 women; Saskatchewan, 3,402 
men, 391 women; Alberta, 3,702 men, 369 
women; British Columbia, 2,053 men, 207 
women. 


MarITIME PROVINCES 

A slight surplus of unskilled labour was re- 
ported, but with a fair-sized building pro- 
gramme in contemplation many of these work- 
-ers will be absorbed as soon as more favour- 
‘able weather approaches. Small additions to 
construction gangs and building staffs were 
made from offices at Chatham, Halifax and 
Moncton. In the logging industry little busi- 
ness was reported. Many river drivers and 
log men were available, but on account of the 
backward season few vacancies offered in this 
group. The demand in the farming group 
was fair. 


QUEBEC 


A decided improvement was noticeable in 
the building industry, the most active trades 
being plasterers, joiners and painters. Or- 
ders for building labourers were filled without 
difficulty. No marked advancement was 
shown in the farm group, although a good 
demand was shown from Quebec and Mon- 
treal. The logging industry was not active, 
as the river driving season had not yet reached 
its peak. Little activity was shown in the 
manufacturing groups, the clothing trades and 
woollen mills in Montreal and Sherbrooke 
showing the greatest activity. 


ONTARIO 


The unexpected slowness in spring expansion 
in industry was responsible for the continued 
large registrations of unemployed applicants. 
The farm group absorbed a large per cent of 
workers, but the number of experienced appli- 
cants available was considerably less than the 
vacancies offered. The building industry re- 
mained very quiet, but at most of the offices 
there was reported a large building programme 
ahead, but during the month on account of 
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unfavourable weather the number of appli- 


cants registered is not decreasing, while few 


vacancies have been registered. A few place- 
ments of railway construction labourers and 
gangmen were made from North Bay, Port 
Arthur and Sudbury, but the demand was-not 
great. The logging industry was slack with a 
slightly increased call for river drivers toward 
the latter part of the month. A few mill 
men were placed from North Bay, Sudbury, 
Timmins, Ottawa and Port Arthur. Activity 
was reported from the mining district, the 
supply of labour at Cobalt, Sudbury and 
Timmins being such that no difficulty was 
experienced in filling vacancies. Industrial 
expansion was retarded and very few calls for 
unskilled factory workers were offered with 
an occasional demand for technically trained 
men. At the ports an improvement was antici- 
pated very shortly. The women’s sections 
were very active with many vacancies remain- 
ing unfilled in spite of the fact that appli- 
cants and new arrivals from the Old Country 
have been successfully placed. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for farm help continued very 
active, but the severe weather retarded place- 
ments slightly. The closing of municipal 
works and the absence of other forms of out- 
door employment caused an increased regis- 
tration of workers with few vacancies available. 
No demand was shown in the railway group 
with a large number of applicants offering. 
From Winnipeg a slight increase was reported 
in the number of men placed in the logging 
industry, although other than a few requests 
for river drivers, a further demand in this 
group is not anticipated. A satisfactory in- 
crease in the demand for experienced women 
workers for city and country employment was 
reported, with a steady supply of workers 
available. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


A shortage of experienced farm. workers to 
meet the increased demand in the farming 
group was folt. All other industries were 
quiet with a surplus of applicants registered. 
Very little building was in progress, the calls 
at the offices being for a few skilled trades- 
men and mechanics. A!though work had begun 
on the railways the demand as yet was con- 
siderably less than the supply. From Saska- 
toon and Prince Albert a few river drivers 
were sent to the vicinity of The Pas and 
mill men and sawyers to points in British 
Columbia. A good demand for housekeepers 
and domestics for farms was met satisfactorily 
from Regina and Saskatoon. An increased 
call for day workers was noted during thé 
month, 
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ALBERTA 


In spite of the unsettled weather farming 
operations continued very active with an in- 
creased placement of workers from all the 
offices. Building was more brisk than last 
month, but a number of mechanics and trades- 
men were unemployed, At Medicine Hat the 
first heavy demend for section and extra gang 
men was registered and no difficulty was felt 
in securing sufficient workers. Tie gangs were 
also placed with the railway companies. In 
logging a decided though temporary revival in 
the demand for bushmen, mill hands and load- 
ers, was reported from Edmonton. There was 
a slight increase in the number of vacancies 
for farm housekeepers and domestics with a 
shortage of applicants. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 

A substantial improvement in industria! ac- 
tivities was manifested during the month, al- 
though outside work was retarded somewhat 
by unfavourable weather conditions. Building 
and construction showed slight employment 
gains and there was a lessened number of un- 
skilled labourers registered for work. Repairs 
to bridges and wharves in Kamloops and New 
Westminster and small repairs to buildings 
in the other cities gave work to several build- 
ing tradesmen. The farming group showed 
increased activity in the vicinity of Kamloops, 
New Westminster, Vernon and Victoria. A 
slackening was noted in the logging group 
with plenty of applicants available to fll the 
orders on hand. Conditions in the mining 
group were about as previously reported, a 
few calls for machine miners being registered 
at Cranbrook. The demand for domestic 
workers was on the increase with the usual 
shortage of experienced women. Hotel and 
institutional workers were required in increas- 


ing numbers. 


Movement of Labour 


During April, 1924, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 2'1 088 
placements in regular employment, of which 
14,522 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 2.342 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 
1,443 going to points in the same province as 
the despatching office and 899 to other prov- 
inces. 

From the offices at Montreal, Que., three 
sawmill workers and one camp cook were’ sent 
to points within the zone and 40 river drivers 


and bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie and 13 - 


stone cutters to Kingston, Ont. From the 
office at Hull, Que., seven bushmen were sent 


to North Bay, Ont. Ontario offices granted 
352 reduced rate certificates, one to a weaver 
going from Toronto to Sherbrooke, Que. Of 
the persons going to points within the prov- 
ince, 295 were bushmen, mill men and river 
drivers, 25 were construction labourers, line- 
men and carpenters, 10 were stone masons 
going to Kingston, two were farm hands, one 
a mining engineeer and the remainder were 
factory labourers, cooks, waitresses, ete. 
Manitoba offices despatched 579 workers at 
the special rate, 376 to points within the 
province, 68 being chiefly bushmen, mill- 
wrights, river drivers and station workers go- 
ing to Timmins and Port Arthur, Ont., 134 
farm hands and women workers going to Este- 
van, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Regina, and 
one farm hand to Edmonton, Alta. The 
provincial transfers were 335 farm labourers, 
15 domestic workers, the remainder being 


labourers and sawmill men going from 
Winnipeg’ to Dauphin and _ Brandon. 
The offices in Saskatchewan issued  cer- 


tificates to six river men and loggers going 
from Saskatoon to Port Arthur, Ont.; to 
five farm hands and one doméstic going from 
Regina and Saskatoon to Winnipeg, Man.; 
to seven farm hands, one teacher and one 
housekeeper going to Edmonton, Calgary, and 
Medicine Hat, Alta.; and to 18 bushmen go- 
ing from Saskatoon to Cranbrook, B.C. In 
addition 213 workers were sent to points in 
the province, of which 156 were farm hands, 
30 were sawmill men and river drivers, three 
were teachers, the remainder included wait- 
resses, cooks, mechanics and teamsters. From 
Alberta one bushman was sent to Kamloops, 
B.C., 103 farm hands, seven railway labourers 
and one farm housekeeper were transferred to 
stations in Saskatchewan. Of the 386 prov- 
incial transfers, 270 were farm hands, four 
were farm housekeepers, the remainder being 
mill hands, bushmen, loaders, with a few 
bricklayers and tie makers. Of the 588 work- 
ers who benefited by the reduced rate in 
British Columbia 113 chiefly bushmen, sawyers 
and mill labourers, with 35 machine miners 
and muckers and a few farm hands, were 
sent to points within the province and 475 to 
other provinces. To Alberta were sent 340 
farm hands and domestic workers. To points 
in Saskatchewan were transferred 133 workers, 
mostly farm hands with one teacher going 
from Vancouver to Moose Jaw, one farm 
hand travelling at the reduced rate from 
Prince George to Port Arthur, Ont., and one 
farm worker from Victoria to Brandon, Man. 

Of the 2,342 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 907 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways 
and 1,435 by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1924 



































kegular 
i VACANCIES APPLICANTS place- 
——— ments 
OrFIcEes Reported | Unfilled |/Registered| Referred Placed Unplaced|| same 
during | atend of |} during to. |__| at end of || period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1923 

Nova Scotia. oo.6.% ae eee 813 615 889 847 356 420 855 379 
PPalifax oe ee ee ee ert 468 61 485 438 105 329 439 134 
Now: Glasgow.(c:h3500 Sanne tera! 142 69 160 166 111 10 213 130 
Sydney: se. ey ee, 203 485 244 243 140 81 203 115 
New Brunswick..................... 1,906 34 885 793 376 405 340 361 
Chathanij ayy aan oe eos 209 3 192 190 152 38 75 57 
Monctones . ance ee ee ae 477 31 319 283 86 185 rhs 183 
St. Johnie oe een eee es 320 0 374 320 138 182 188 121 
Quebees; .3:5.0 nied: See 1,516 549 3,209 1,256 988 53 1,088 1,095 
Blu iatic oo ee nk 80 30 243 91 91 0 76 213 
Montreal ine ee eee eee ee 785 198 2,124 743 611 20 776 671 
Quebec iinet aii eter eee ee Paes ies 401 217 511 218 148 oll 148 89 
Sherbrooke. yess ease ee 174 78 iP 116 105 0 30 92 
Three Riversis ee ore oe 7 26 159 88 33 2 58 30 
Ontario.< 0 oe re des pa aes 13,331 3,017 15,015 11, 684 i, 451 3, 471 5, 808 8, 589 
Belleville ease ee nas eco eri Wi, 0 125 102 46 55 54 70 
Brantiond aes ee ee Oe 158 7 188 151 oF 48 69 126 
Chatham. 22.4 see ois ee. 173 83 159 169 112 57 120 224 
Cobalte ect cae er conee ne ene at 314 97 226 217 184 6 31 219 
Rortowilliam ert eo. eee es 214 59 246 Ook 106 41 44 178 
Guelph oe ee eer 123 33 187 136 77 25 47 95 
Hamilton ccc. wee ero 1,193 124 1,449 1,203 417 716 1,522 450 
Kingston Ge 22 2. see ees 386 54 296 336 227 108 Bs 173 
Kitchener sca. 178 27 307 179 ak 96 138 . 179 
PONAON Soe s ce hoe 493 87 558 434 324 69 292 391 
Niagara Falls.............. Sd ee OBE 51 387 239 162 56 202 192 
North’ Bays. 2. yee eee ee 866 217 580 570 532 38 12 257 
Oshawa sic a Vice were eee 123 12 319 81 41 40 146 127 
Ottawacet 2c... eipee Sa Pen eee: 720 190 665 765 545 112 469 520 
Pembroke s... eee eee nn 248 104 209 204 198 6 9 91 
Peterboro. i ee meee 134 43 109 139 Gil 32 117 115 
PortArthurs 3 paneer 924 370 767 767 744 23 1 417 
St. Catharines eee ae 428 0 472 427 301 126 73 364 
St, Thomas. . 175. Rees eee ae ee: 226 30 214 212 141 a 42 139 
MAEDA arias. eae ee te 226 8 181 214 189 25 86 167 
5:5. Mariev, 22-0 a eee et ner 677 493 502 241 189 43 147 197 
Sudbury aledhraves tee stetlevene ine aires aiasiete ts 122, 147 634 618 613 5 40 367 
ainimitns)3 tc dei omens tee rae 146 32 151 116 111 a 33 226 
ROrontoes. 36 ee ce, Cee are ae eae 3,748 708 5,545 3,403 1,505 1,581 1,761 2,638 
Windsor side. cee ee een ere 562 41 539 530 449 88 367 667 
Manitoba x) 3:55. :sos pene. ne ee 3,826 510 4,648 3,735 1,793 1,595 1,793 2,758 
IBTAN GON 5 ccsasc oie ee eee: 407 21 319 295 276 19 21 345 
Danphinwsyl. eee eee ee eee 98 8 221 74 59 10 309 126 
PortagedaiPrairig.. cep eeiocente« a2 67 0 57 66 50 6 0 232 
WANDIDES Co... ee ee ee ce ces 3,254 481 4,051 3,300 1,408 1,560 1,463 2,055 
Saskatchewan...................005- 6, 622 2,089 4,305 4,269 3,793 415 235 4,307 
ISLG Van Eo - ois aes Pee. Bie Ge 172 35 156 152 150 2 5 139 
IMOOBCWAW.o soc ne ee ne es on 1,709 796 965 961 812 89 106 1,019 
North Battleford 3.62. see oe 204 85 142 142 142 0 0 117 
Prince Albert... a.vcsecee oc: 206 76 155 128 117 10 32 117 
Regina eee ass cee eres 1,742 402 1 334 1,334 1,166 168 13 898 
Saskatoon ies Dido eee 1,742 321 1,010 999 896 103 66 1,426 
Swalt:Current:: .<.cse ee eee 410 218 Do) 229 226 3 10 243 
Wey DUTT era. ssc. oc ee eee ee 219 85 141 134 122 12 0 117 
Vorktone eins cess Gee see 195 71 167 167 139 28 3 150 
MelOrts o> ho.7 <i eisvge oie See ee 23 0 23 23 23 0 0 81 
Alberta’... 8300.20) 2 eee 5, 085 333 5,079 4,519 4,071 398 560 3,269 
Calgaryie: colt eee 1,914 103 1,980 1,568 1,461 107 245 1,249 
Drumbellers.. cece eee 383 8 382 280 262 18 28 105 
Hidivonton.4)-2s. oe eee 1,742 173 1,757 1,714 1,439 225 184 1,282 
Lethbridgeissccd asad she eee 568 15 525 511 480 31 86 390 
MedicinewHat.cacne eee eee 478 34 435 446 429 1 17 243 
British Columbia.................... 3,471 313 9,371 3,804 2,260 1,389 1,707 3,102 
Cran brooks.) .5 ssc eee 188 1 153 147 142 2 0 296 
HOTNIG Ms coed clits, GRE ec eaeO EOE of 0 2 2 1 0 0 59 
Kamiloopslis: Seer oe ata 157 81 252 171 107 13 28 82 
MPOntiCtOns. « siaiess «oa Cee 78 7 98 83 42 24 35 — 
INANAIMN OT ee ee ee oo ee eee can 54 0 48 15 if 8 59 12 
Nelson :.(3. $03 Se eee eee 148 2 117 114 101 c 18 150 
NewsWestminster:... 45). ieee 145 1 264 152 112 40 Hel 184 
Prince*Georgen cess cee oer 79 3 76 716 75 0 0 85 
Prince: Rupert.@.. ..n.0 eee 128 1 217 128 92 36 88 105 
Reveistokes..c:- 20 ecco: 103 112 59 50 47 3 5 79 
VENCOUVED: vik alee ce foe ee ee 1,914 63 3,498 2,394 1,330 1,034 1,017 1,819 
Vernon. feat. ee Lee ee 46 5 45 44 35 6 20 53 
Vietoria.: o cceee eee eee 424 37 542 428 169 216 360 178 

All Offteesic cance... cosh. Sa 35,670 7,460 39,401 30,907 21,088 8,146 12,386 24, 047* 
Menge). Senos a ete cn ores oranee 26,258 5,188 29 ,992 22,521 18,141 om02 9,734 20,869 
Women lhc cniaee coches Gitte Nie tenes 9,412 2,272 9,409 8,386 2,947 4,444 2,652 3,178 














* 187 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING APRIL, 1924 


HE value of the building permits issued 
in 56 cities showed a large increase dur- 
ing April as compared with March, 1924, but 
there was a decrease as compared with April 
of last year. Statements received by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics showed that the 
reporting cities authorized building to the 
value of $13,452,359, as compared with $9,- 
162,762 in the preceding month and with $19,- 
207,171 in the corresponding month of 1923. 
There was, therefore, an increase of $4,289,- 
597 or 46.8 per cent in the first comparison 
and a decline of $5,754,812 or 30 per cent as 
compared with April, 1923. 

Detailed reports were furnished by 47 cities, 
showing that they had issued some 1,600 per- 
mits for dwellings at an esitmated cost of 
approximately $7,000,000, and for nearly 3,400 
other buildings at a proposed cost of $6,000,000. 
Since the construction of several buildings is 
frequently authorized by a single permit, the 
number of buildings to be erected is usually 
greater than the number of permits issued. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan registered increases in the 
value of building permits issued as compared 
with March; those in Quebec of $1,862,235 or 
75.5 per cent and in Ontario of $2,982,826 or 
72.9 per cent were the largest actual gains. 
Saskatchewan, with an increase of $256,254 or 
324.5 per cent showed, however, the greatest 
proportional improvement. Of the declines 


registered in the remaining provinces, that of 
$957,511 or 48.2 per cent in British Columbia 
was the most pronounced. 

As compared with April, 1923, all provinces 
except Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
registered reductions. In those two provinces 
there were gains of $26,282 or 47.6 per cent 
and $94,821 or 10.1 per cent, respectively. 
Quebec reported the largest decline in this 
comparison, of $3,575,472 or 45.2 per cent. 

The value of authorized building during 
April was greater than during March in Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Winnipeg, but those three 
cities showed declines as compared with April, 
1923. Vancouver, on the other hand, reported 
the value of building permits issued to be 
less than in March but greater than in April 
of last year. Halifax, Sydney, Quebec, Sher- 
brooke, Westmount, Belleville, Fort William, 
Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, Niagara Falls, 
Owen Sound, Stratford, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
Woodstock, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, New West- 
minster and South Vancouver showed in- 
creases in the value of estimated building in 
both comparisons. 

The value of the building permits issued 
during the first four months of this year was 
lower than in either 1923 or 1922, but it was 
slightly in excess of the total for 1921. The 
aggregate for the first four months of 1924 
was $30,293,734; for 1923, $38,296,355; for 
1922, $33,930,146 and for 1921, $26,553,041. 
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There were therefore, declines of 20.9 per 
cent and 10.7 per cent in the first two com- 
parisons, and an increase of 14.1 per cent 
over the 1921 total. 

The accompanying table shows the value of 


the building permits issued during April as 
compared with March, 1924, and with April, 
1923. The thirty-five cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked by as- 
terisks. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN FIFTY-SIX CITIES DURING APRIL : 
—3—6—=—=s0eaoa0600SSSSSSSSSS SSS es 


April March April } April March April 
City 1924 1924 1923 City 1924 1924 1923 
$ $ $ f $ $ $ 
Ontario—Continued 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown...... Nil Nil Nil Sarnia... iced ee ee 103,315 54, 263 111, 056 
Nova Scotia............... 3 81,525 31,095 55, 243 Sault Ste. Marie......... 31,390 37,540 27,965 
Fae Sh hal ee eg 51,660 26,605 35, 040 > TOLOntol.. 28. ck ae teen tens 2,463,275 |2,386,230 13,230,590 
New Glasgow............ 2,110 Nil 4,575 York Township........ 808, 55 826,750 |1,324,000 
L *Sydneyeseee ub eee 27,755 4,490 15,628 Welland: sats. cepa: 13,630 18,125 11,325 
New Brunswick. . 30,528 31,200 | 143,125 *WindsOricsi.. ann tees 557,345 | 215,745 | 398,480 
P Bredericten. - eee eee Nil Nil 28,775 Woodstock: 26s! 4.4 tebe 54,449 37, 623 15,970 
»*Wonctont. eee eee 6,528 6,300 46,350 Manitoba.................. 340,277 | 244,149 | 488,775 
eet. John. eevee eae 24,000 24,900 68, 000 *Brand Ones Weeh.c en ene. 1,062 1,252 4,850 
Quebec echer ees 4,327,145 |2,464,910 |7, 902, 617 St, Bonitaceree=ts, je aaee Lets 73,147 35,075 
: *Montreal-Maisonneuve....|2,690,615 |2,164,585 16,913,572 +Winniper.)s., cat he dagen 317,900 169,750 | 448,850 
P*QuebeGac: i seoneeces « 500,922 | 217,995 | 416,795 Saskatchewan............. 335, 220 78,966 | 399,649 
i Shawinigan Falls......... 17,530 3,780 12,000 *Mooseawitack ho ee 168,900 10, 460 80,716 
*Sherprpoke wes hie ee 617,928 6,500 95, 000 “Regina a. eek) eee 77,900 50,550 | 235,355 
1 *Three Rivergse. ue. 3 23,175 21,525 228, 850 *Saskatoones.t 4.5 eee 88,420 17, 956 83,578 
*Westmoutite.b..h seas. 476,975 50,525 | 236,400 Albentat’. 7525) 2) ee 229,864 | 229,957 | $07,035 
Ontario: 62. Vee eee 7,077,156 |4,694,330 |8,974,904 *Calearyanceno eee 85,370 | 113,800 120,000 
Béllevilles nuk .aeecnetiee. 38,900 Nil 12,200 *“Hidmiontoni.s)...ae di teoks SOTO 152,200 
Pe Drantiordss. «ieee Doma 9,395 92,415 eth bridges. snes cere 20,179 21,630 29,775 
oo Chatham. saan 19, 850 15, 100 41,770 MedicinesHat®....... 400. 7,000 61,352 5,060 
porte Williami:, seco 112,920 43,200 37,900 British Columbia.......... 1,030,644 |1,988,155 | 935,823 
Aleta: hoc. KR eee 18,050 13,660 15,746 Nanalimoses en ee oe 3, 850 5,125 24,495 
“Guelph. 52.5 eee 49,290 48,430 91,196 *New Westminster........ 43,380 21,505 35,580 
*Hamualtons..: <n 840,150 | 254,500 | 611,825 PointiGrey= eer a eee 429,600 |. 449,000 | °301,400 
SKinestonnn <b. see 593, 249 49,537 | 413,481 Prince Rupert. .: 4.2.5... 17,300 33, 450 3, 500 
*Kiteheners: 2... eee ee) peleleOst 81,000 | 270,658 South Vancouver......... 105, 820 63,675 81,290 
*iGond onteer se ea eee 295,015 104,160 | 371,800 *ViancOlvers serene aaa 400,175 {1,373,145 334, 306 
Niagara talls 0 ee 80,065 41,920 56,010 Se VECCOr iar. aera renee 80,519 42,255 155,252 
shawas.soso, J anos, 152,195 94,850 | 202,880 
*Ottawasi ce. tase eee ¢...| 247,385 | 139,335 | 638,950 
OwentSound 27-6000 .aee 42,000 8, 000 21,000 
SPELErDOLO tase nee 60,070 7,850 61,527 
Port Arghur: 20.05 ae 25, 680 80,241 | 629,355 
*Stratiord een. Ue ee 148, 434 35, 643 53,307 
*St.@athdarinesix,.. 62.03 82,483 40,370 | 145,417 
POtesnomast.. oss ae ee 73,250 863 22,081 


13,452,359 19, 162, 762 19,207,171. 
11,465,261 | 7,803,772 |16,775,304 


Accumulative total for 56 1924 1923 1922 
cities—first four months...]30,293,734 38,296,855 |33,930,146 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MAY, 1924 


URING May, the Department of Labour 
received for insertion in the Lazsour 
Gazerrr the following information relative to 
eight, fair wage contracts awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works of Canada. Six 
of these contracts contained the usual fair 
wage clause which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current in the 
district in which the work is to be performed 
and for observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of labour, 
and which otherwise prevents abuses and 
secures the legitimate rights of the labour 
employed. The remaining two contained fair 
wage schedules. . 

A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works 
Construction of a public building at Kam- 
loops, B.C. Name of contractors, Kamloops 
Construction Company, Kamloops, B.C. 


Date of contract, May 8, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $69,876, and 65 cents per cubic yard 
for extra excavation and $12 per cubic yard 
for extra concrete. The fair wage schedule 
inserted in the contract was as follows:— 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND WORKING 
DAY HOURS 


ener 2 Se ee 1 SS We es 
lll eee 
Rates of wages not less 











than 
Trade or class of labour 
Per day orhour| Hours 
per day 
i $c. 
Bricklayers, -. ae geen s Se 8 50 per day 8 
Building labourers............... 4 00 to 4 75 8 
per day © 
Carpenters and joiners........... 6 40 per day 8 
Concrete workers................ 0 50 per hour | 8 and 10 
Common labourers.............. 0 45 “ 8 and 10 
Hlectricians....caieatcomeeee, ne 6 80 per day 8 
asons 8 50 sé 8 
i 6 00 ce 8 
8 50 se 8 
8 00 oy 8 
8 00 wy 8 
9 00 ce 8 
9 00 s 8 
5 00 Me 8 
7 20 sf 8 
Teamsters, one horse and wagon.| 6 00 Se 9 
Teamsters, two horses and wagon| 8 00 ae 9 
Teamster without team or wagon! 4 50 & 9 
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Alterations and improvements to immigra- 
tion building No. 2, Winnipeg, Man. Name 
of contractor, R. N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man 
Date of contract, May 13, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $5,116. The fair wage schedule in- 
serted in the contract was as follows:— 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND WORKING 
DAY HOURS 








Rates of wages not less 


an 
Trade or class of labour 
Per hour Hours 
per week 
$ c. 

Masons and bricklayers.......... 1 10 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters....... 0 90 44 
Carpenters............. o one 0 85 44 
Cement finishers................ 0 70 50 
Carters or teamsters............. 0 50 60 
Labourers—skilled............... 0 50 50 
Labourers—unskilled............ 0 424 54 


Hxtension of 100 feet to west wharf, concrete 
superstructure and timber substructure, Pelee 
Island, Ont. Name of contractor, Ed. Conroy, 
Peterborough, Ont. Date of contract, May 
19, 1924. Amount of contract, schedule of 
prices, — 


Dredging outer harbour, entrance channel 
at Goderich, Ont. Name of contractor, W. L. 
Forrest, Goderich, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 22, 1924. Amount of contract, Class 
“A” $2.60 per cubic yard, scow measurement; 
Class “B” 45 cents per cubic yard scow 
measurement. 


Docking, repairing, renewals and painting 
of Dredge “No. 1,” Q. & R. Name of con- 
tractors, Toronto Dry Dock Company, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, May 
16, 1924. Amount of contract, $22,375. 


Supply and installation of fittings in chemi- 
cal laboratory, experimental farm, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Globe Furniture 
Company, Limited, Waterloo, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 12, 1924. Amount of contract, 
$7,156. 


Alterations and additions to heating system 
at Sydenham Hospital, Kingston, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Elliott Brothers, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 10, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $8,512. 


Replacement of a breakwater at wharf at 
Broad Cove, Marsh, N.S, Name of contrac- 
tors, Sydney Construction Company, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, May eres: 
Amount of contract, schedule of prices. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in May, 1924, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department subject to the regula- 
tions for the suppression of the Sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions :—= 











Nature of order Amount 
of order 
f $ 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 1,114 10 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 138 11 

aking up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

POLIS SOLC i stehasis, At skater hec td Pec yias el >, Upp ete 1,614 39 
Scales, hampers, etc., repaired.................. 301 05 
Stamping pads ink, GtC.co6 fe, oe 158 10 
Mail bag fittings..... Sees Sepals «ley senza mt: ats 650 88 
Letterc¢arriers’ satchelss:,... 6.ss..2.e denn... 849 73 
Math bagoing Xete. ttle Sy aaaeyrs mR ERE eet « oe: 438 31 
Rance receptaclege nessun ses sundaes 832 13 


FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA 


[X compliance with the provisions of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba of 1916 
(chapter 121, with amendments) the Bureau 
of Labour, which is in the Department of 
Public Works, has issued new fair wage 
schedules of rates of wages and maximum 
number of working hours in connection with 
the execution of public works, the schedules 
to be in effect from June 1, 1924, to April 30, 
1925, or until another order may be made by 
the Department on the recommendation of 


the Fair Wages Board. The first schedule re- 
lates to the City of Winnipeg and a radius of 
thirty miles around it, and the second to the 
rest of the province. 

The Fair Wage Board is composed of two 
representatives of the employers and two for 
the workers, with an official of the Department 
of Public Works. The schedules are drawn 
up after public hearings at which evidence is 
heard from parties interested, the rates being 
based on union or current rates in the district 
affected. 
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2. 
3. 


CO ST HH 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR WINNIPEG 


Labourers— 

(a) Skilled—comprising the following: 
Unloading, piling and handling face 
brick, cut stone, architectural terra 
cotta, marble (real or imitation), 
roofing slate, plaster castings, orna- 
mental bronze and iron, interior joinery, 
laying drain tiles, mixing conerete by 
machinery, puddling concrete in forms 
or levelling and finishing in slabs, 
bending and placing reinforcing material 


movable scaffolding and runways...... § 


(b) Unskilled—comprising all labour 
other than the occupations above defin- 
ed or elsewhere provided for in this 
Schedules 4 Cast eic se Seek rae ad: 

FReamsters.c Rae: Wate inctes eau furtad Os 

(A) IC KLaVviene era ed wi ciee ncn aoe 12 

(b) Helpers: 

1. Mixing and feaporine mortar.. 
2. Attending bricklayers on or at 
SCA Olden isonet eee 
bea) Stonemasons’. ...t... . eee eee oe 

(b) Helpers— 

1. Mixing and tempering mortar..... 
2. Attending stonemasons on or at 
scaffold 
mGCementsinisherss wn.cs pees ate eee 

. (a) Marble Setters........:...: a a ae 
(bp Helpers) Stina ee ee ea es 

. (a) Mosaic and tile setters.........:... 
(b) Helpers... .uemee a co ese eens 

. Terrazzo workers— 

(ay RE aAVGrgiysc.e mice wetter eis eat ome 
(b)wilelpers.. 42. eee ee eee ees 
. Stonecutters— 
(a) Carvers... 1.cA Teme ene: Fe ey 
(bp) iourneymen... ere eee eee 
wee LASTeTCYS... .:..... see nal Neeoatacianss: 
(Ch) MEtelperse. i 5 eee ete are? - 

. Wood, wire and metal lathers— 

es (3) Ae lTA DOTSie cis eee ree 
(D) Sel ners s..4 acs 4 Eee: 

eka) Steam lit terss.n0k seems ee eee 
(5) tel persis)... aon mee ete aes rere 

. Operating engineers on construction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of machines of 
threeior more Arums-cnqaeeioe st eee 


ALAC DINGS eyes ask :hsl eek. OREN RO Eee 
(c) Engineers in charge of single-drum 

IMTIAChINES teh. : Ain MER eI eke 
(GQ Bareniv en Mae... ise sere Ree y here 
Sheet, metaliworkers. 2-024 eee cee 
Painters, decorators, paperhangers and 
CLATICT Rie oie icv kee ee: 
Blacksmithe.cn tune sere ee eee eee 
Electrical workers, mside wiremen— 
(a) Licensed journeymen................. 
(b) Journeymen working under permit... 
(experienced helper:2..0. 2 eee 
EAU MLE BENG os RGN renee Bets nas Mi of 


WOPKCI SORA ete eet ts. oc kits eee ee 

Asbestos workers— 

(a). JOuTNE VAN ens Aisa aes: erase 

(b) First class improvers.............-.- 

Asphalters— 

(GQ) ieFinishers eas Aten ee eeepc 

(b) Men engaged preparing, mixing and 
heatingsmMaterial se pasate seen oem eer 
(ajo Carpenters: Aten: oe sac eis 
(b) Helperst iets a. setae oe ee 


Rate 
per 
Hour 


Hours 
per 


Week 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR THE PROVINCE OF 


MANITOBA 
(Exclusive of Winnipeg) 
Rate | Hours 
——— per per 
. Hour | Week 
Labourers— 
O Skilled—comprising the following: 
Unloading, piling and handling ‘face 
brick, cut stone, architectural terra 
cotta, marble (real or imitation), roof- 
ing slate, plaster castings, ornamental 
bronze and iron, interior joinery, laying 
drain tiles, mixing concrete by machin- 
ery, puddling conerete in forms or 
levelling and finishing in slabs, bending 
and placing reinforcing material, mov- 
able scaffolding and runways.......... +45 50 
(b) Unskilled—comprising all labour other 
than the occupations above defined or 
elsewhere provided for in this Schedule 35 54 
2 EV eam ster: kins pean seas ee ener. ae 45 60 
33a) Bricklaversay weve eee oor 1-10 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mortar....... “50 50 
2. Attending bricklayers on or at 
BCATlOldvet ee eee ee “45 50 
A (a) Stonemasons) se. -.e see: ee cok eee 1-10 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mortar..... 50 50 
2. Attending stonemasons or on at 
SCALLOLAS. «PEM ae eee “45 50 
5, Cement Anishers es seewn eee eee -70 50 
6. Gy Marblesettersseu eee ee eee 1-05 44 
(by Eel persis is ae eis | ei eres es -50 50 
7. (a) Mosaic and tile setters............. 1-00 44 
(DISH elpers setae eee eee eae 50 50 
8. Terrazzo workers— 
(@)aliay Crsiehered mao. seencte eck: ads +723 44 
(by RHE pers arenes | aca Come Ae nae 55 50 
9. Stonecutters— 
(adi Converse... mkateh cus cago eee ee 1-124 44 
(b)- Journeyamens.:45,, cee ee 1-00 44 
10a) Plasterersieiy eek eee oe 1-074 44 
Ch): Hie pense gen sees eter -50 50 
11. Wood, wire and metal lathers.......... -80 44 
120i (ay? Plumibersseeerce eee eee 1-00 44 
(b) Helpers toe na ere n eeeee -45 50 
IZ eG) mS teaimfibtenseys eee nee 1-00 44 
(b) Helpersisoatec nee nc ie eee “45 50 
14. Operating engineers on construe tion— 
(a)Engineers in charge of machines of 
three or more anumisne. eee ee tee 1-00 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of double-drum 
Machines, CORES ee aoe -90 50 
(c) Engineers in oharee of single-drum 
machines e . eee re. fee. severe -85 50 
(d)° Hiremeny 5,30 eee an se one -60 50 
15> Sheetametal workers cen. «ee oe -80 44 
16. Painters, decorators, paperhangers and 
SIAZiCre ee. Ae, ers cate tee ears 75 44 
17.2 Blackemuthery. ey ee in ee oc xo oe +75 44 
18. Electrical workers, inside wiremen— 
(a) Licensed journeymen............... +85 44 
(b) Journeymen working under permit. -774 44 
(c) Experioncedane pense +... ane “65 44 
(d)) Helper ieee ate eee ee 45 44 
19. Bridge and structural steel and iron 
WOLKELSs facet Bote seas foe we a eS -90 44 
20. Asbestos workers— 
(3) Journeyvimenwee eee soo eee -80 44 
(b) First class improvers....:........- -70 44 
21. Asphalters— 
(a), Minishetseeerette. cere oe -65 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, mixing and 
heatincsmaterials:- cs. ectaeee ce -50 50 
22:2 (a) ‘Carpentersi.s. .aph ee dae ence +85 44 
(6b) Helpersnn asec atacck occ aaron “45 50 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF 
WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazettr. Most of 
the agreements are signed by both employers 
and employees, but verbal agreements are 
also included in the records. The latter are 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment. agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to 
these, important schedules of wages are sum- 
marized, including civic schedules. In the case 
of each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO—THE EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS, AND INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, No. 248. 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, to 
April 30, 1927, with 30 days’ notice of change in 
wages, prior to May 1, 1925, business conditions and 
cost of living to be basis of negotiations. 

Minimum wages, per week: newspapers, 48 hours: 
foreman, linotype machinist, and machinist operators, 
$35; hand compositors, stone hands, proofreaders, 
machine operators, $33; book and job, 44 hours: fore- 
man, linotype machinists and machinist operators, 
$32.30; hand compositors, stone hands, binders, ma- 
chine operators, $30.30. 

Hours of labour: day work to be completed be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., and night work between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m. ; 

No union member is to work on the bonus or piece 
work system. 

All work over eight hours in both offices, and 
Saturday afternoon in book and job departments is 
to be considered overtime, and paid time and one- 
half. Work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Workers coming late through their own negligence are 
required to work eight hours, and not count overtiue 
- until eight hours are completed. 

Legal holidays are to be observed and no member 
is to be required to work either wholly or in part 
on holidays except those employed on morning news- 
papers and night shifts of evening papers, and such 
workers shall suspend work on either the following 
or previous day or night. 

Only members of Local 248 are to be allowed to 
work in shops governed by the agreement. 

Apprentices: one to four journeymen or major por- 
tion thereof regularly employed in each department, 
except when less than four journeymen are employed, 
when one apprentice shall be allowed to one man 
or more. Apprentices are to have at least a fair 
common school education before starting to learn the 
trade. Apprentices must not be less than sixteen 
- years of age, and shall serve five years, being exam- 
ined by the apprentice committee of the union after 
one year’s service, and each succeeding year. If neces- 


sary the apprentice may be dismissed. Hours and 
days the same as for journeymen. Neglect of duty 
or violation of office rules shall constitute the sole 
reason for the discharge of an apprentice after 
he has become a member of the union, foreman hav- 
ing full power, subject to appeal by aggrieved appren- 
tice to the union. Wages per week: first six months, 
$7; second six months, $8; third six months, $9; 
fourth six months, $10; third year, $12.50; fourth 
year, one-half of minimum scale; fifth year, two- 
thirds of minimum scale. Apprentices to complete the 
International Typographical Union course in printing. 
Foremen may employ help, and may discharge for 
certain specified reasons. 

Members employed on night work shall be paid $2 
per week above the day scale for the same class of 
work. 


Sypngey, Nova Scorza—Locan EMpLovers oF 
NeEwspaPER AND Book AND Jos OFFicss, 
AND INTERNATIONAL TypocraPHicaL Union, 
Loca No. 460— 


Verbal agreement in effect from January 1, 1924, until 
January 1, 1925, with the proviso that the wage scale 
shall not be binding on either party after six months, 
when negotiations may be re-opened with a view 
to readjustment. In event of a change being made, 
it shall not exceed 10 per cent. 

Minimum wages, per week, newspaper offices: hand- 
men, operators, day shift, $32; night shift, $35. Book 


and job offices: handmen, operators, day shift, $30; 
night shift, $33. 
Hours, newspaper offices, eight per day for six 


days; book and job offices, eight per day for five days 
and four on Saturdays. 

The agreements are the same as in effect during the 
years 1922 and 1923, as summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1922. 


Construciion: Buildings and Structures 


Otrrawa, ONTaARIO—THE OTTaAwa BRANCH OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES, AND THE 
OrTtawa Districr CoUNCIL oF THE UNITED 
BrRoTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
oF AMERICA— 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925, and thereafter from year to year unless 
four months’ notice be given by the party desirous 
of change. 

Hours per day, eight for five days and four on 
Saturdays. Overtime from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
Saturday afternoons, time and one-half. Holidays, and 
hours between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., double time. In 
case of two or more shifts being worked, regular 
rate is to be paid. 

Wages are to be paid weekly, not more than two 
days’ wages being held back. 

Both parties agree to establish an industrial council 
for adjustments of disputes consisting of five mem- 
bers from each party, with an independent chair- 
man; decisions of the council to be binding. 

Recognized holidays: New Year’s Day, Christmas 
Day and Dominion Day. No work is to be done on 
Labour Day except for. the saving of life or property. 

Accredited representatives of the union are to be 
allowed access to all jobs to confer with the shop 
steward. 
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Employees discharged to be paid within one hour, 
or thereafter to be paid waiting time at regular 
rate. 

Both parties agree to adopt and enforce the National 
Apprentice System, as adopted at the conference of 
Building and Construction Industries in May, 1921.* 

The employers agree to employ only members of 
the union when available. 


Hamitton, ONTARIO—ASSOCIATION OF CANA- 
DIAN BUILDING AND ConstrucTION IN- 
pustRiges, HamMItroNn BraNcH, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BRICKLAYERS, 
Masons AND PuastrerEeRS, Locan No. 1.— 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, to 
March 81, 1925. 

Wages per hour, $1.12. 

When working two or more shifts no employee shall 
work more than eight hours in the twenty-four. Hight 
hours shall be paid for seven hours’ work on night 
shifts. Day shift, eight hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

The remainder of the agreement is the same as in 
effect from April 1, 1923, as summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1923. 


y] 

Winnipeec, Maniropa—Masrer PLUMBERS 

AssocIATION AND.UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLuMBERS AND SreAmFittTers, No, 254.— 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, until 


May 1, 1925. 

Hours of labour, eight on five days and four on 
Saturdays. 

Minimum wage per hour, $1. 

Overtime, from 5 p.m. until 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; thereafter, Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. In a double shift, no member 
having worked eight hours isto be permitted to work 
another eight hours at single time. 

Extra car fare and travelling time when out of 
city limit is to be paid for. Men sent out of town 
are to have transportation, board, and lodging paid 
for. Absolutely necessary repairs are to be done at 
regular rate. 

Wages are to be paid once every two weeks, and 
not more than two days’ pay 1s to be held back. 

No sub-contracting is to be done. 

One apprentice of each craft is to be allowed to 
each shop and one additional to each five journeymen; 
not more than four to each shop. Apprentices are to 
serve five years, three years helping and two years 
with the tools. Rate when using tools, per hour, first 
year, 40 cents; second and last year, 50 cents. Any 
additional helpers required are to be classed as labour- 
ers and not to be permitted to handle the tools of the 
trade. 

A joint arbitration board of three from each party 
is to settle grievances. 


VaNcouver, BritisuH § CoLUMBIA~—-GENERAL 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION, THE ASSOCI- 
ATED ConTRACTORS OF BritisH COLUMBIA, 
AND THE JOINT CARPENTERS’ ORGANIZA- 


TION == 


Verbal agreement, to be effective from June 1, 1924, 
until May 31, 1925, with 30 days’ notice prior to this 
date if change is desired. : 

Hours per day, eight hours for five days and four 
on Saturdays. No work Saturday afternoon except 
to save life or property or to prevent serious. inter- 
ference with business. 


* See Lasour Gazetrr, February, 1921, page 198. 


Minimum wages per hour, 874 cents. 

Overtime, first four hours, time and one-half; there- 
after and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. All work done outside the regular hours 
is to be considered overtime. No work on Labour 
Day. A half-holiday is to be observed on Dominion 
and Provincial election days. ‘ 

No sub-contracting, lumping or piece work is to be 
allowed. 

Tools are to be kept in condition in the employer’s 
time. 

Friday is to be recognized pay day, but wages may > 
be paid in cash on Saturday morning. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—INTERNATIONAL STONE 
CONTRACTORS AND QUARRYMEN’sS  ASSO- 
CIATION INCORPORATED, AND Toronto LocaL 
OF JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS OF NortTH 
AMERICA.— 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925. 

Only union members are to be employed as stone- 
cutters for pneumatic and hand cutting, provided such 
are available. If other stonecutters are employed they 
shall join the union at once. 

Wages per hour, $1. Wages are to be paid. weekly 
and not more than one day’s time to be kept on hand. 

Hours of labour, eight per day and four on Satur- 
days. 

The agreement is unaltered from that previously in 
effect, summarized in the Lasour Gazette for July, 
1923. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Orrawsa, OnrTario—TuHE Ortawa  ELEcTRIC 
Raitway CoMPANY, AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECc- 
TRIC Ratmway EMPLOYEES oF AMERICA, 
No. 279.— 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, until. 
May 1, 1926, either party desiring a change to notify 
the other in writing not less than 30 days prior to 
May 1, 

The Company agrees to meet and treat through 
representatives of the Union on questions arising, in- 
cluding dismissal after suspension. 

No discrimination is to be shown against any 
employee for membership in any employees’ associa- 
tion. 

Employees are not to be censured in public for 
infraction of rules; if offence is serious employee 
shall be suspended and case investigated, and if found 
not guilty employee shall be reinstated and paid for 
lost time. 

Promotions or transfers shall be based on merit and 
seniority without discrimination, company being sole 
judge. 

In reduction of staff, last on to be first laid off, 
and in resumption of work, last off to be first 
taken on. 

No employee shall be granted leave of absence 
exceeding thirty days in one year without loss of 
seniority unless when member of a committee, or 
officer of an employees’ association, or delegate to a 
convention. | 

Hours per day, nine, except in the water power 
plant. Employees are to be available for emergency 
work and to be paid at least time and one-half for- 
special calls when off duty. Overtime on all days ex- 
cept Sundays and legal holidays, time and one-half. . 
All work on Sundays and holidays, time and one- 
quarter. 
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Conductors and motormen are to choose their runs 
by a run guide, according to the seniority list. 

Men failing to report for duty are to have a miss 
marked opposite their names 

Spare men must report at barns or relief points at 
following hours: week days: 6 a.m., 10.30 a.m., and 
5 p.m. Sundays: 12 noon, and remain as iene as 
desired. They must report also when specially ordered. 

A spare man not employed after reporting at the 
morning or evening reliefs will be credited with the 
full time he is held, 
two hours. Spare men are entitled to lay off one 
day as arranged in each week if they wish. Any spare 
man who misses will be charged two hours’ pay time 
for first miss, four hours for second, and ten hours 
for third in any one pay period. After third miss he 
must see the superintendent before again reporting. 

Provision of uniform clothing made for conductors 
and motormen. a 

The company will supply all conductors with tickets 
and change to the extent of $45; students also to be 
supplied with change by the company. 

The schedule provides for a lay-up of two minutes 
at the end of lines on each round trip. 

After a student has passed his preliminary examina- 
tion and been accepted, he shall be a spare man on 
probation for four months. After passing a final 
examination he shall be a permanent employee. 

Shop and shed men.—Shops and sheds are to be 
heated during winter. Wrecking cars are to be equipped 
with protection against bad weather; men to be sup- 
plied with rubber coats and boots. 

An employee engaged in any two or more classes 
of work for two days or longer shall be paid maximum 
rate for the work performed. This does not apply to 
apprentices. 

Vacancies in shop or shed (day staff) are to be 
filled on probation by senior night employees in similar 
work. 


which will not be less than’ 


A common rate of wages will be paid to all men 
employed under section except shop hands and appren- 
tices, 

Line department.—When temporary positions occur 
on any shift, men filling these positions shall receive 
rate that position calls for. Regular linemen and truck 
drivers are to have rubber boots, coat, and gloves, and 
pliers. 

Track department.—Track maintenance men report- 
ing, and unable to work owing to weather conditions 
shall be paid for time- held on foreman’s orders, 
this is not to apply to extra men taken on for emer- 
gency work in removal of snow, or construction gangs. 

Day gangs doing night work for two nights or less 
shall not be compelled to lose a day prior to com- 
mencement of night work, and shall be paid time 
and one-half for work in excess of nine hours. : 

Rubber boots are to be supplied when needed. 

Power plant.—Hours per day in water plant, eight. 
Proper equipment to be supplied. 

Wages per hour.—Permanent hourly employees (ex- 
cepting shop hands and apprentices), from May 1, 
1924, to April 30, 1925, one cent per hour over rates 
in effect on April 30, 1923; from May 1, 1925, to 
April 30, 1926, two cents per hour over rates in effect 


on April 30, 1923. 


Port ArtHur AND Forr WILLIAM, ONTARIO— 
Cities oF Port ArTHUR AND Fort WIL- 
LIAM, AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET AND Euectric Ramway EM- 
PLOYEES OF AMERICA, DIvISION 966.— 


Agreement to be in effect a January 1, 1924, until 


January 1, 1926. 

The heck of the agreement was given in the LABouR 
Gazette for April, 1924 (page 291), in the section 
entitled ‘‘ Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act,’”’ 


COMPARISON OF REAL WAGES IN TERMS OF FOOD IN LONDON 
AND CERTAIN CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
MARCH, 1923—MARCH, 1924. 


HE British Ministry of Labour in March, 
1923, began the collection of statistics as 
to the wages of certain classes of employees in 
the chief cities in various countries, and as to 
the retail prices of certain staple foods in the 
same cities, so that a comparison might be 
made of the amount of food which might be 
purchased with the wages in each case. As 
food is the principal item in the expenditure 
of workingmen, this would afford some indi- 
cation of the “real wages” or amount of 
goods obtainable with the money wages re- 
ceived in the respective countries, as com- 
pared with London, England. 

The statistics were published in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for July, 1923, and have 
been kept up to date from month to month. 
A summary of the results was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for November, 1923. A sum- 
mary of the information down to March, 
1924, is now given. 


The statistics for each city were secured by 
the Ministry of Labour from the governmen- 
tal office, state or municipal, responsible for 
their collection, or from the published reports 
of such bodies. 

In averaging the index numbers the figures 
for each article of food were weighted ac- 
cording to its importance in working class 
family consumption in the United Kingdom. 
Averages were also calculated without allow- 
ing for the relative importance of each article, 
but these are not published each month. 

The accompanying table gives the table for 
March Ist, 1924, as it appeared in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette for May, 1924, 
showing the index numbers of real wages for 
each trade in the several cities covered, as 
compared with London, the averages for all 
trades in each city for March, and the aver- 
ages for all trades for each of the twelve 
months back to March, 1923. 
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The following explanatory note appears each 
month in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 


The method by which the index numbers in the fol- 
lowing table have been computed was explained in an 
article in the issue of this Gazette for July, 1928, 
pages 236-238. The numbers relate to purchasing power 
in terms of food alone, and, for the reasons given in 
the article referred to, they can only he accepted as 
affording a very rough indication of the differences that 
existed, on or about the date at the head of the 
table, between the real wage levels (in terms of food), 
in the various capitals, of the selected categories of 
typical urban male labour. The numbers for the 
various occupations are comparable horizontally but not 
vertically. The averages, however, are comparable both 
ways, provided it be understood (a) that this applies 
only to capitals other than London, and (b) that any 
difference between the indices for a given capital at 
two different dates does not imply a proportionate 
change in its real wage level between those dates, but 
only. a proportionate change in the level in relation to 
that of London. 


The following extracts from the first state- 
“ment in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for July, 1923, indicate in more detail 
the nature of the statistics. 


The figures . . . were used first of all, to ascertain for 
each occupation, the quantities of bread, meat, flour, 
and so on, which could be purchased with the wages 
of 48 hours’ work. It was found, for example, that 
the Berlin bricklayer’s wage for 48 hours would pur- 
chase 390 lbs. of bread, or 123 lbs. of flour, or 10 Ibs. 
of butter, or 227 eggs, and so on. The corresponding 
quantities purchasable with the wages of the London 
bricklayer were then taken as a basis and called 100, 
and a series of index numbers was computed, which 
showed, in respect of each article of food, taken sep- 
arately, the relative purchasing power in London and 
in the foreign capitals under comparison, of the earn- 
ings of 48 hours in each occupation. In the case of 
the Berlin bricklayer referred to above, the numbers 
were found to be 88 for bread, 31 for flour, 26 for 
butter, 43 for eggs, as against 100 in each case for 
London. 


It may be well perhaps to state with some emphasis 
that the index numbers shown afford no absolutely safe 
basis for conclusions as to differences in the general 
level of real wages even in the selected cities. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to secure wages data 
for a much larger number of occupations, including 
those in which women are largely employed. Still less 
can the figures be accepted as accurately reflecting dif- 
ferences in national real wage levels. The most that 
can be claimed for them is that they afford a rough 
indication of the differences that existed on or about 
Ist March, 1923, between the real-wage levels of the 
selected categories of typical urban male labour in the 
various capitals. ; 


It is also pointed out in the article that for 
an accurate measurement of purchasing power 


of wages in the various countries, figures ar 
to items other than food would be required, 
especially figures as to rent and clothing. 
Owing to the scarcity of houses in some cities 
and the restrictions imposed by law on ren- 
tals in some countries, the greatest divergence 
is known to exist in the rents. For instance, 
in Germany reports indicate that rent is a 
negligible quantity in working class expendi- 
ture, while in New York owing to high rentals, 
this item is very important in family expendi- 
ture. A comparison made from figures includ- 
mg rent, as well as food, would, therefore, 
show the purchasing power of wages in Berlin 
somewhat higher than a comparison using 
food prices alone, and for New York, for in- 
stance, the reverse. 

It is also pointed out in the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette that information of this 
nature is usually considered from “either of 
two totally different points of view, leading to 
divergent and sometimes absolutely opposite 
conclusions. Thus there are those who are 
interested in “ wages” chiefly as an element in 
the cost of production, and those who are 
concerned with “wages” only as constituting 
an essential factor in the standard of well- 
being of the manual worker. The former 
wish to compare the labour costs of a given 
yuantity of work of a given quality executed 
under identical conditions in different coun- 
tries, eg., that of hewing a ton of coal or 
laying a hundred bricks. The latter are con- 
cerned to compare the money incomes of the 
workers in relation to their cost of living, 
irrespective of differences in the efficiency of 
labour. How divergent the conclusions drawn 
from these two methods of comparison may 
be is evident from the fact that competent 
American economists are of the opinion that 
in the United States the average labour cost 
of a given volume of production is at least 
as low as in Europe, although the average in- 
come of the working classes is certainly higher 
in America than in any European country. 

“For the purposes of the present article the 
term “wages” is used exclusively in the sense 
in which it interests the manual worker, as 
being the standard by which he measures the 
level of his own material well-being against 
that of other classes in his own country or 
that of his own class abroad.” 
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Building Trades:— 
Skilled: 
Mason: /'¢:\c oye meetin etn 100 SO TOES... | nneeG et eae le 2601) Fl RO Leh 7 1 OG han ene. 98 
Bricklayer sue ee i 100 99 49} 79 tee bee 98 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1924 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

continued toward lower levels, both the 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
various index: numbers of wholesale prices 
again registering declines, 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in about 
sixty cities in Canada at the beginning of 
May was $9.89 as compared with $10.16 for 
April; $10.36 for May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 
1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for May, 1918; $11.82 for May, 1917; $8.37 for 
May, 1916; $7.84 for May, 1915; and $7.43 
for May, 1914. Butter showed a fall of 16 
cents for the three pounds included in the 
budget while substantial declines occurred also 
in eggs, bacon, lard and cheese with smaller 
declines in sugar, milk, salt pork and veal. 
Sirloin steak, shoulder roast of beef, mutton, 
evaporated adhe and potatoes advanced 
slightly. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods, the total budget averaged 
$20.20 at the besnmar of May as compared 
with $20.58 for April; $20.89 for May, 1923; 
$20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $26.44 tor 
May, 1920; $20.09 for May, 1918; $18.50 for 
May, 1917; $14.30 for May, 1916; $13.83 for 
May, 1915; and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 
and rent averaged slightly lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 238 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, weighted according to 
the importance of the commodities, was again 
lower at 150.6 for May as compared with 
151.1 for April; 155.2 for May, 1923; 153.9 
for May, 1922; 171.4 for May, 1921; 256.9 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 201.2 for May, 
1919. Thirty-seven prices quotations were 
higher, forty-nine lower, while one hundred 
and fifty were unchanged. This is the fourth 
consecutive month in which the index moved 
downward, 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material four of the eight main groups 
were lower, one advanced, while three were 
comparatively steady. The vegetable products 
group advanced mainly because of higher prices 
for grains and vegetables and in spite of sub- 
stantial declines in sugar and in foreign fruits. 
The animals group and the iron group both 
declined substantially, the former due to 


seasonal declines in the prices of dairy pro- 
ducts and in spite of advances in live stock 
and .the latter because of lower prices for pig 
iron and steel billets. Lower prices for anti- 
mony, copper, lead, tin and zinc caused a 
slight fall in the index of the non-ferrous 
metals group. The chemicals group also 
showed a slight decline. The textiles group, 
the wood group, and the non-metallic minerals 
gioup were practically unchanged. In the 
former, declines in cotton yarns and silk were 
offset by advances in raw cotton, jute, and 
wool. 

In the grouping ewes to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined while producers’ goods 
advanced. ‘The fall in the former group was 
caused by a decline in foods due to lower 
prices for dairy products and sugar which off- 
set advances in. fish, meats, vegetables and 
eggs. In producers’ goods declines in materials 
for the metal working industries were more 
than offset by advances in materials for the 
meat packing and the milling industries. 

In the grouping according to origin domestic 
farm products and articles of marine origin 
were higher, while articles of mineral origin 
declined and articles of forest origin were 
practically unchanged. Raw or partly manu- 
factured goods advanced, but fully or chia 
manufactured goods declined. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910 again de- 
clined, being 220.7 for May as compared with 
229.7 for April; 228.5. for May, 1923-2226 .1 
for May, 1922; 247.3 for May, 1921; 356.6 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 275.8 for May, 1918; 
and .136.3 for May, 1914. The animals and 
meats group and the textiles group were 
higher while nearly all the others averaged 
lower. The principal advances occurred in 
western grains, cattle, beef, cheese, eggs, 
potatoes, onions, coffee, raw cotton, quick- 
silver, bar silver, and raw rubber, while 
American corn, peas, bran, shorts, hogs, 
butter, milk, bananas, lemons, oranges, 
sugar, molasses, raw silk, pig iron, steel 
billets, antimony, copper, lead, spelter, tin, 
bituminous coal, coke, white lead, linseed 
oil and turpentine showed the chief declines. 
As compared with a year ago fruits and vege- 
tables and textiles were slightly higher. All - 
the other groups were lower. 

The index number published by the Depart- 
ment since 1910 has been reconstructed back 
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to 1918, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the new index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1913.* Ulti- 
mately the reconstructed index will be carried 
back to an earlier date, but in the meantime 
the Department will continue to calculate and 
publish the old series in summary form in the 
Lasour GAzerts in order to afford comparisons 
with price levels prior to 1913. For the detailed 
analysis from month to month, however, the 
new index number of the Bureau of Statistics 
will be used. 


The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings, 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special index 
oumber of 50 commodities described in the fol- 
lowing paragraph is also given for the purpose 
of continuing the record. 


The special index number comprising fifty 
cf the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Departmental list, in- 
cluding twenty foods, fifteen raw materials 
and fifteen manufactured goods, based upon 
price levels in 1913 as 100 declined to 149.4 
for May as compared with 150.3 for April; 
155.3 for May, 1923; 1486 for May, 1922; 
159.5 for May, 1921; 260.5 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 200.3 for May, 1918. The decline 
was due mainly to lower prices for milk, 
sugar, lead, copper, bituminous coal, and tur- 
pentine. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Federal 
Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, declined to 147 for March as 
compared with 148 for February; 146 for 
January; and 155 for March, 1923. All groups 
were lower except consumers’ goods which 
was unchanged. 


Professor Michell’s index of wholesale prices 
based on forty articles, twenty foods and 
twenty manufacturers’ goods, with prices dur- 
ing 1900 to 1909 as 100, was practically un- 
changed at 173.8 for May as compared with 
173.9 for April; 179.1 for May, 1923; 160.9 
for May, 1922; 180.5 for May, 1921; and 270.2 
for May, 1920. Foods advanced somewhat 
while manufacturers’ goods declined, 





* Lasour Gazetre, June, 1923, pp. 689-695. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports rose from 145.82 for April to 146.69 
for May, while that for imports fell from 
163.87 for April to 161.61 for May. The com- 
bined index of both imports and exports fell 
from 154.85 to 154.15. 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 


the prices at the beginning of May of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil, and the rent for six- 


roomed houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. 
The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each com-~ 
modity, and every effort has been made to 
ensure that the quotations in each case refer 
to the same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for purposes 
of comparison from month to month, from 
city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
grocenies in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the Lapour Gazerrs. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the 
middle of each month by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 
1915 the table contained a list of only the 
twenty-nine foods included jn the family 
budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publi- 
cation of the budget in the Lasour Gazerrr 
was begun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended to in- 
clude over 100 jtems. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and 
in the case of a number of articles the aver- 
age prices of the grades most sold have been 
given, owing to. the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the 
provision for jts manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workjingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
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houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal ojl, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modification of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evap- 
orated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
- tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportion of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
(or falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into account jn 
using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
guantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the vari- 
ous localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expendi- 
ture on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about 
sixty-five per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the in- 
crease or decrease from time to time in the 
cost of the items included, it does not purport 
to show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the Domin- 
jon or in any one province. The quantities of 
meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for 
the healthy family of a man at hard physical 
work. On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would buy 
less meat, etc., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 

With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Prices of beef were higher. Sirloin steak 
showed a general advance in the average 
from 27.7 cents per pound in April to 28.4 
cents in May. Round steak rose from 22.4 
cents per pound in April to 23.1 cents in May. 
Shoulder roast rose from 14.8 cents per pound 
to 15.1 cents and stewing beef from 11.4 cents 
per pound to 11.6 cents. Veal fell from 18 
cents per pound in the average to 17.3 cents 
while mutton advanced in the average from 
27.8 cents per pound to 28.3 cents. Fresh 
poik, roast, showed little change at 23.2 cents 
per pound but salt pork declined from 22.8 
cents per pound in the average to 22.4 cents 
and breakfast bacon from 33.6 cents per pound 
to 32.1 cents. Boiled ham was also lower, 
averaging 54.2 cents per pound. In fresh 
fish, cod, halibut and whitefish were slightly 
higher: Salt cod declined slightly while salt 
herrings advanced. Lard declined in the 
average from 21.4 cents per pound in April 
to 20:8 cents in May. 

Fresh eggs again averaged lower, being 
29.5 cents per dozen in May as compared 
with 32.4 cents in April and 47.7 cents in 
March. The decline was general. Cooking 
eggs showed about the same general decline 
as fresh, averaging 25.8 cents per dozen in 
May and 28 cents in April. Milk prices fell 
from an average of 12.2 cents per quart in 
April to 11.9 cents in May. Lower prices 
were reported from Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 
St. Hyacinthe, St. Johns, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Windsor, Timmins, Moose Jaw, and Edmon- 
ton. Butter again showed a general decline,. 
dairy averaging 36.1 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 41.2 cents in April and 
creamery averaging 40 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 46.1 cents in April. Cheese 
tell from an average of 31.4 cents per pound 
in April to 30 cents in May. 

Bread and flour were unchanged in the 
average. Soda biscuits declined slightly, aver- 
aging 18 cents per pound. Rolled oats were 
steady. Rice and tapioca showed little change.. 
Canned tomatoes rose slightly, averaging 19.4 
cents per 24 pound can in April and 19.7 
cents in May. Beans and onions showed little 
change. Potatoes were up from an average of 

* Lasour Gazette, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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$1.62 per 90 pounds in April to $1.68 in May. 
Advances occurred in most localities. Evapor- 
ated apples rose from 18.9 cents per pound in 
April to 19.4 cents in May. Prunes were 
steady. Raisins and currants averaged slightly 
lower. Canned peaches declined somewhat, 
averaging 380.1 cents per two pound tin. 
Granulated sugar again showed a general de- 
cline, averaging 11.6 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 11.9 cents in April and 
1Z.1. cents in March. Yellow sugar showed 
wbout the same general decline as granulated, 
averaging 11.1 cents per pound. Tea was 
shghtly higher, 

Anthracite coal declined from an average of 
$17.41 per ton in April to $16.92 in May. 
Lower prices were reported from St. John, 
Bathurst, Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, 
St. John’s, Montreal, Hull, Ottawa, Brockville, 
Peterborough, Orillia, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Brantford, Guelph, Woodstock, 
Stratford, London, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
Sarnia and Timmins. Bituminous coal de- 
clied from an average of $10.88 per ton in 
April to $10.62 in May. Hard wood, four 
feet long, was down in the average from 
$12.49 per cord in April to $12.33 in May. 
Lower prices were reported from St. John, 
Hull, Peterborough, and Oshawa. Soft wood 
showed little change, averaging $9.19 per cord 
in April and $9.15 in May. Coal oil was 
down slightly in the average to 30.7 cents per 
gallon. A decline in rent was reported from 
Ottawa and Brockville, while an increase was 
reported from Windsor. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices advanced during May. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat at Winnipeg aver- 
aged $1.04: per bushel as compared with 98! 
in April. The low price for the month was 
$1.01 per bushel at the beginning of the 
month and-the high $1.08 toward the end. 
Unfavourable weather conditions and _ predic- 
tions of a small crop in other quarters com- 
bined with a fair demand and the absence of 
heavy marketings were said to be the cause 
of the increases. Western barley rose from 
622 cents per bushel to 642; oats from 374 
cents per bushel to 39 cents and flax seed 
from $2.09 per bushel to $2.153. Raw sugar 


80058—54 


at Montreal fell from $5.85 per hundred to 
$5.59 and granulated from $9.03 per hundred 
to $8.17. Higher crop estimates and a poorer 
demand were reported to be responsible for 
the decrease. Potatoes at Montreal advanced 
from $1.25 per bag in April to $1.40 in May. 
Canned tomatoes at Toronto rose from $2.17% 
per dozen tins to $2.223. Soda biscuits due to 
the removal of the sales tax were down from 
14 cents per pound to 13 cents. Raw rubber 
at New York continued to decline, being 223 
cents per pound in April and 20; cents in May, 
Turpentine was down from $1.63 per gallon to 
$1.55. Shorts at Toronto again declined, being 
$25.75 per ton in May as compared with $28.50 
in April. Hay advanced 50 cents per ton to 
$15 and straw 15 cents per ton to $9.65. 
Bananas were down from $4.25 per bunch to 
$3.75. Oranges also were lower at $5.25 per 
case, while lemons advanced from $3.75 per 
case to $4. Choice steers at Toronto were up 
from $7.12% per hundred in April to $7.54 in 
May, while choice butchers’ catile at Winnipeg 
were up from $6.53 to $6.75 per hundred. 
Hogs at Toronto rose from $7.87 per hundred 
to $8.15. Smoked hams also were slightly 
higher at 25 cents per pound. A _ seasonal 
decline in the price of milk occurred at both 
Toronto and Montreal. Creamery butter at 
Toronto declined from 38 cents per pound to 
34 cents and dairy from 32 cents per pound to 
27% cents. New cheese at Toronto declined 
from 17 cents per pound to 16 cents and old 
cheese at Montreal from 26 cents per pound 
te 25 cents. Raw cotton prices continued to 
advance at New York, being 314 cents per 
pound in May as compared with 304 cents in 
April. Low stocks of both raw cotton and 
finished goods with unfavourable weather con- 
ditions and new crops were said to be respon- 
sible for the increase. Raw silk at New York 
again declined, Japanese being $5.70 per 
pound as compared with $6.10 in April, Jute 
fell from $8.19 per hundred to $7.83. Pig 
Iron at Montreal was down from $30.95 per 
ton to $28.95 and steel billets from $38.50-$50 
per ton to $87-$50. Non-ferrous metals 
moved to. still lower levels. Electrolytic 
copper was down from $15.50 per ‘hundred- 
weight to $15.20 and copper sheets from 203 
cents per pound to 19% cents. Lead fell from 
$7.45 per hundred to $7.10, tin from 54 cents 
per pound to 50 cents and zine from $7.75 
per hundred to $7.50. White lead was lower 
at $16.50 per hundred. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913 =100) 






















































Apr. | July | Oct.| Dec.| Av’g| Jan. | Feb.| Mar. April 


Av’g | Jan. 
1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 


1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 


Commodities 


| a rr | ea 





Total Index 238 Commodities..... Sy, Saree 


Classified according to chief component ma- 
terial: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)....... 
II.—Animals and their Products.............0++: 








Ill.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products...... 98 |174-7|189-0|202-9]198 -6|197-8]207-1|200-9)216-0 214-1/206-8|205-4}205-5 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper........--- 91 1166-4]175-7|173-5|178-6|178-2|176-4|176-8}175-7 174-0}173-5|170-4|170-3 
V.—Iron and its Products............-.-2s0se286: 96 |151-8}158-9|169-1]171-8}167-4/168-7)168-0)168-4 167-3|166-1|166-4/163-5 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products..... 15 | 98-9} 95-5]/102-5] 95-4) 93-8) 95-1) 99-0) 94-5 96-2} 98-1] 94-9) 94-2 


VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products. . 
V11I.—Chemicals and Allied Products........... 


Classified according to origin: 


{.—Farm (Canadian Products)........--+++++++: 36 |138-5}128-2|132-4/123-9]123-0]127-0)127-6)128-2 128-7}122-5}119-7}122-3 
UV — Marine: siete os oreie cis « bisicimharstoreiels ciolsloielerais-<1+.0'6 8 |1142-71132-3]128-6]130-1]}125-5)130-1)129-9)130-4 131-1]133-2)131-5)140-0 
BET ——HOrest icc in st os ncle clever at aitharaitie wialslerese wie'sie.ore © 21 1166-4|175-7|173-51178-6|178-2)176-4|176-8)175-7 174-0|173-5}170-4/170-3 
TV..— Mineral oo... os soc Stejcwewecsiveinesesesss 68 |158-0|156-9]160-8]158 -0}157-1)156-8) 157-9) 159-1 160-7/161-0)159-7}159-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured)...........- 108 |148-5|142-8|148- 2/144 -4)143-1/142-7/142-8/146-0 146-6)143-6/140-5|141-4 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 130 |155-0|156-7|164-6|157-6|157 -9|156-4|159-1/159-4/160-9)159- 7/155 -0/152 7 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—Consumerrs’ Goops (Groups A AND B)..... 98 |153-6|153-0|154-2/148-2)152-5|153-0)151-3)154-4 155-7|152-8)147-3|145-7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco..........++. 74 |146-0}148-1|149-6/143-4/150-1/152-1)147-6/151-4 159-6)145-3}137-7|135-0 
BOVCragzes. ccs eciaeric shins seta seid seine eines 0 4 1197-0|212-0}223-7|222-3|224- 6/229 -1)223-7|229-4 232 -4)235 -2|235-7|235-7 
IBreAGsttliss see ere select esis elole cle ieee > 8 1149-0}139-41142-3)136-2)130-1 123-61135-71125-0|126-5}126-5}123-2}123-2 
Chocolaté:...ceeons estes oe Ba Ame B eye at ce! 6? ooveie 1 | 98-8! 96-0]100-0}100-0} 96-0) 96-0) 98-0) 96-0 96-0) 96-0} 96-0} 96-0 
ES hs 5 ial em atel ae pipet es shacere antes Ms ete is %e ole’ 8 1142-7|132-3}128-6]131-7]125-5]130-1)129-9}130-4 131-1]133-2}131-5}140-0 
CTU tac. ee cree hale era cratarorets eerstensisgs oase'se: 6 8 |216-1|180-8|187-3|216-4]197-1/165-8}187-2)165-6 169-4}168-3|167-11168-7 
Meats, Poultry and Lard.............+se0e+: 12 1140-0] 136-2|132-0|136-8]131-6)121-9]131-9|120-8 118-9]118-1]119-2)121-1 
Milk and Milk Products............see--eee: 11 |136-0}148-9]155-6]128-5]149-7)154-4) 145-1) 156-4 156-0) 150-4/134-5)121-6 
Sugar, refined.............eccerccscececoecss 2 1159-5] 185-2|238-9|238-9|243-5}234-4)229 -5|229-8 227 -5}227-5|216-11195-5 
Vegetables............- SEERA S 3A Gade Nene 10 |143-1)126-8]151-4]164-3]171-2/165-4 157-7|196-1}190-7/213-7|201-0)213-4 
PEGS ra 0.5 5c 5 npereinid Siero cet rrereie pee s/o) sieieiers ee «2101 2 1133-9]160-9]108-2| 92-21134-4)203-0)130-1)169-2 159-6]103-2| 90-3} 92-2 
TPODACCO senate SHE Oe ieeeteoiateiarc telat eiejefuie:s eee e's 2 1206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5|206-5}206-5)216-5 216-5/216-5|216-5|216-5 
Miscellaneous. «cise ccleeccitevicls sie vc clsis co scie 6 1171-5|156-9|162-0]160-7|161-8}160-9]160-7)161-1 167-4/165-11158-3)159-3 
(B) Other consumers’ Goods...........---+;++- 94 |163-1]159-3]159-9|154-3/155-6)154-2/155 -9)158-3 162 -2)162-3}159-3/159-1 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear).......escccccccccccecces 11 1161-9|164-5}165-41164-8]159 -9]158-3}163-0/160-6/ 162-6 162-9|159-7)158 -2 
Household equipment...........e-eeeeeeeees 13 1163+51157-6|158-2|151-0|154-2|152-8]153-7|157-5]162-1/162-1 159-2}159-4 
UUTDICULO? « «aleisislaes dene rembettis wlereveve le oe 9) 5's eho « 3 |990-51219-6|229-1/229-1|228 -2|228 -2|226 -4)/196-8}196-8 196-8]196-8]196-8 
Glassware and Pottery...........sseeeeee- 3 |381-0|325-3|322-1|302-9|303-5/274- 7/301 -8|274-7/274 7|274-7|274-71274-7 
MiscellaneouS.....0...scccccesccscvccrscers 7 1161:9]156-2|156-8]149-6|152-8}151-6]152-3/156-6| 161-2 161-2}158-3}158-5 
Il.—Propucers’ Goops (Groups C AnD D)..... 148 |146-8]143-6]151-7|147-4|143-5/141-0) 145 -0)143-2/144-7/143-5 141-4|142-6 
(C) Producers Equipment...........-- Re tes ths 16 |189-0|188-3|188-8|184-4|186- 4/185 -3]186-1)187-6|190-1)189-9 188 -3]188-4 
TOOLS osc ce bo COL Pe Tae omens ae atepereisie’wielo'e.= 4 |199-5|209-6|209-6|216-0|216-0)216-0)213 -8|219-9)223-4 223 + 41223 -41222-0 


ools 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 


Supplies... /.:+ «sce» ons sqaeaeraenesstasaees: 8 |189-21187-9]188-2]184-2| 186-0] 184-4]185-6| 186-8] 189 -4)189-4 187-7|187°8 
Miscellaneousis.cccs ce becuase rele cuyetosicleielvie + siete 4 |180-8|193-9}199-5|185-7/192-6|203-6]194-3)204-0 204-0/198-5|198-4)198-4 
(D) Producers’ Materials.............-+eeeeees 132 |142-2]138-8|147-8|143-4|139 -0/136-2/140-6|138-5/139-8/138-4 136-3|137 -7 

Building and Construction Materials......... 39 |162-2|163-8/166-4|169-4|167-0]166-3|167-0|167-7)167-2)167-1)164 2)163-9 


Punter. secc uks ree ee ete sleiler elise: aie 14 
Painters’ Materials...........-.sceeeeeeee: 4 1177-4] 189-6|215-9|200-9]192-5]189-1/198-0/199-9|206-1 213+9|204-6|202-3 
Miscellaneous.......0..sscccccecccccssevess 14 1165-7|163-2/168-1]/168-1|164-8|165-7|166-0|169-0]169-0/169-1 168-7|168-0 
Manufacturers’ Materials..........-.eeeeeeee- 100 |137-7|133-2|143-6|137-6|132-7|129 -5|134-7/132-2/134-0)132-6 130-4)132-1 
For Textile and Clothing Industries........ 21 1177+7|194-4|210-8]206-5|205-4}215-8| 208 -8|226-4 994-1|215-6}212-2/212-5 
For Fur Industry..........-eececesereveees 2 1305-9|273-91324-1/300-0}273- 9/245 -0|288 -0)254-7/229-6 241-2|219-9|219-9 
For Leather Industry...........+eeseecesee: 6 |102-9|110-6|107-0| 95-9) 94-2] 85-0) 98-9) 89 8| 92-1] 90-4] 88-7) 89-6 
For Metal Working Industries..........++-: 97 1113-1]114-4|123-4]120-3|117-3]118-4|119-5}117-8)118-2 118-7|116-9}115-0 
For Chemical Using Industries..........-- 7 1162-4|158-41157-7)154-5| 155-5] 153-9) 156-0) 152-7 152-7|153-4]153-0}153-0 
For Meat Packing Induastries......... Sos 4 1112-0] 100-3] 103-9|105-3| 95-8| 89-2/101-0) 94-7) 96-2) 99-0)101-6 106-5 
For Milling and other Industries.........-- 9 1138-6] 124-41138-1]124-4|114-2]107-1]125-0} 111-1 114-9]111-7|112-7}118-6 


Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials......... 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES FOR MAY 1924, ate Nee mene re 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 


(AVERAGE Prices 1890-1899=100) 





mM 
‘3 INDEX NUMBERS 
am 
Groups ae =, ) «<2. 22S 
ro) 
of May | April | May | May | May | May | May | May May | May | May | May | May 
AO | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915-| 1914 1913 
I.—Grains and Fodder......... 15} 172-4) 172-8) 184-3) 209-4) 205-6] 412-6] 317-1] 324-2] 304-2| 184-0] 200-2! 149-8] 134-6 
II.—Animals and Meats....... 17} 221-2} 215-0) 233-4] 259-1) 284-2] 371-8! 384-8] 397-0] 307-7] 229-2] 195-2] 193-1] 185-0 
IIT.—Dairy Products.......... 9} 172-2) 182-5) 184-3] 178-8} 193-9] 292-0] 279-4] 239-4] 221-8! 153-8] 147-0] 129-5] 135-1 
TVeesBish?....)..t, tea 9} 168-3) 168-3] 213-6] 197-6] 217-2] 286-6] 224-4] 245-6] 198-4] 166-1] 148-2] 150-3] 159-9 
V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables.. 16} 207-2) 209-5] 206-2] 241-1] 193-5] 428-5] 249-9] 243-3] 322-2] 172-8] 116-2] 144-4] 118-9 
B. Miscellaneous Foods... 25] 182-0) 184-6} 189-0} 177-9] 218-0] 316-6] 245-4] 241-7) 224-1] 153-7] 143-3] 113-2] 115-9 
Vi—Textiles:.... 42 20) 250-1] 249-5} 246-8] 228-6) 244-6] 422-0] 362-7] 344-7| 247-0] 188-1] 145-5) 135-2] 128-2 
-VII.—Hides, Leather Boots... 11) 153-2} 153-6] 166-8] 155-0] 186-5} 352-0] 330-0] 283-4] 283-6] 229-5] 176-1] 173-3! 162-3 
VIII.—A. Iron and Steel...... 11} 194-1] 196-1] 208-1] 184-2] 214-6] 275-4] 202-9] 278-4] 244-6] 146-3] 104-21 102-2 105°4 
B. Other Metals....... 12} 172-6) 182-9] 176-5] 140-6] 152-7] 232-7] 185-0} 285-3] 282-1] 272-9] 180-3 118-1] 133-7 
C. Implements........ 10} 226-3} 226-3] 226-2) 224-7] 249-6] 250-3] 235-6] 217-2] 168-4] 134-4] 111-3 106-6) 105-6 
ALL 2S, kee oat 33| 196-0} 200-4] 202-1] 180-6} 202-7] 252-3} 206-3] 262-3] 235-2] 188-7] 134-1] 109-6] 116-2 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting........ 10} 285-1) 289-6) 241-3] 258-1] 255-8] 304-1] 227-1] 192-7] 178-7] 129-0] 105-8] 111-0! 115-0 
X.—Building Materials: 
Ae Lomiber titre. 3. 14| 339-4) 340-7} 348-1] 314-4] 406-8] 533-9] 277-7] 268-3] 208-4] 182-4] 176-7| 183-6] 180-5 
B. Miscellaneous.......... 20) 225-5] 227-7| 223-9] 205-4] 245-3) 250-6] 218-4] 222-0] 202-2] 153-8] 113-2] 112-7] 112-7 
C. Paints, Oils, and Glass 14) 270-7) 274-3] 280-6] 265-8} 302-1] 489-8] 344-0] 301-1] 260-9] 196-8] 155-9] 140-6] 143-0 
2 UL! 1S pM cy So EE tc 48| 271-8) 274-2] 276-6] 254-8] 309-0] 403-0} 272-3] 258-6] 221-1] 174-7| 144-2] 141-5] 141-4 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16| 264-2] 264-2) 269-6) 287-5] 352-7| 389-2] 302-3] 241-4] 196-1] 152-3 134-9} 129-0) 126-2 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals... 16| 177-2) 180-2] 177-8] 187-8] 201-5] 230-2} 235-8] 274-3] 274-9] 263-5] 165-2] 111-6] 112-7 


XIII.—Miscellaneous: 

AL haw bursa sae 4) 571-8} 571-8} 634-4] 660-3] 450-2/1072-1| 854-0] 583-1] 396-7] 307-8] 133-8] 241-3] 330-8 
B. Liquors and Tobacco 6| 266-8] 266-8} 264-6] 267-4) 270-1] 316-8] 264-7] 223-7] 162-3] 143-6] 134-7] 138-4! 131-4 
i 4 


© pundries.: ia. aS. : 159-7! 160-0} 160-4] 157-7) 188-7] 212-2} 211-7] 218-3] 183-6] 141-8] 116-0] 108-9] 112-4 
BU Ee neta seat. 17| 294-4 294-5) 308-6) 314-7! 279-0] 451-4] 381-5} 306-1] 226-2] 181-5] 126-8] 150-5] 170-5 
All Commodities....... $262} 220-7) 222-7] 228-5) 226-1] 247-3] 356-6] 284-1] 275-8] 243-8] 183-3] 147-4] 136-3] 135-4 


tNine commodities off the market, fiuits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
es = Sd S S | ga 
Locality fF 3 we 8 zt bo = be ant 8 Se 
PS PE ae E 28 | 38 | ws | ge | as ga | go 
a. a. a on i) is) am gst ie oo. | 8.2 .- ee 3 
ey ee] OF 1 U2) ee | Bas 6 +5 ae | fel | zak | By 50 
SlEsl|ad|es|es| gf | S28 | 82 |s8s| ose] 82 | Be 
eR) salee( gel sa| Se | Sse | Ge | geal eee) we | ae 
cents | cents| cents| cents} cents; cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 98-4 | 23-1 | 21-2 | 15-1 | 11-6 17-3 28-3 23-2 22-4 32-1 36-5 54-2 
Nova Scotia (Average).......| 30-1 | 24:8 | 24-4 | 16-4 | 18-4 14-7 24-6 25-5 24-1 32-3 36-2 57-5 
1—Sydney..). Oe 31-3 | 24-8 | 23-8 18 | 15-1 16 26 27-2 25-2 34-2 39-7 53-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-6 23 19 | 14-6 | 11-3 13-1 21-7 23-6 24-4 31 34-8 60-6 
3—Amberst. 2.060500 650 24-5 | 23-2 18 16 13 15 934 22-5 ot-7 30-6 33 59 
4-—Halifaxs,ecduesceoie rs 34-2 | 23-7 | 25-4 | 15-3 | 13-6 14-8 28-3 28:3 24 29-1 32-3 55-7 
5—Truro.fosiee ese cone 8 33-7 | 29-4 | 20-6 | 18-2 14 14-5 25 25-7 25-3 36-6 41-2 59-2 
6—P.E.I.—Charlottet’n...| 25-7 24 | 21-9 | 16-1 12 11-5 21-6 21-6 19-7 28-3 32-6 49 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-3 | 24:1 | 21-7 | 16-3 | 12-8 13-4 23-8 25°6 23°8 33:8 38-4 53-1 
7—Moncton...........+.-- 30 24 22 17 131th ee ee 28 25-2 34-3 40 4 
S—St Jon, iccccesescc ses 33-1 | 25-4 | 25-6 | 17-3 12 12-7 25 25-8 21-6 33-4 38-2 57-5 
9—Tredericton............ 30 | 24-4 | 23-1 | 18-4 | 14-6 14-5 92-5 25-6 23-3 32-8 36-6 51 
10—Bathurst..............- 24 | 22-5 16 | 12-3 | 11-7 13.156 23 25 34-6 38-7 50 
Quebec (Average) veces | 20°% | 22-3 | 24-2 | 14-0) 9-8 11-3 21-2 19-4 29-9 274-7 39-5 52-9 
11—Quebec.............06-- 93-7 | 23-4 | 20-7 | 14-7 | 9-8 13-5 24-2 20-5 21-8 29-6 35 |- 56-2 
i . -6 | 23-4 | 16-6 | 11-1 9-8 17-8 20-8 22-1 25 30 53-3 
298 | 19-7 | 14-5 13-7 2011, so Fetes 23-1 29 32-9 
18 11 7 10 16-5 15 Ud Rebbe de ohana? 4 Fad 48.3 
17 | 12-8 8 9-4 19-3 18-3 17-8 28 28-3 46-7 
22-2 11 9 12 Senate 18-5 21-3 25 25 60 
15-7 14 | 10-5 14 21-5 17 92-2 29-2 31-5 46 
26 | 13-4] 9-8 6-8 28-1 22-6 20-3 28-3 31-7 54-3 
19-8 131 827 11-7 22-5 22-8 20-4 27-8 29-8 51 
22-1 | 15-9 | 12-0 19-8 28-1 23-2 22-0 29-4 33-5 52-5 
21 | 13-6 | 10-4 15-1 29 24-4 21-1 30-1 34-7 51-1 
26-2 | 15-6 | 11-5 16-4 29-3 24 21-6 30-5 4.9 50-2 
22—Kingston..............- 27-8 | 22-8 | 22-2 | 15-2 | 10-2 14-5 25-5 23-4 21 97-1 31-1 49-7 
23—Belleville............-- 28-2 22 92 | 16-3 | 10-8 19 27-5 22-6 21 31 34-6 53 
24—Peterborough.......... 27-1 | 23-3 | 19-7 | 15-1 | 10-9 19-1 24 21-4 22-5 31-5 34-3 51-6 
25—Oshawa........eseeeee- 29 24 | 21-2 | 14-7 | 12-9 19-3 28 23-5 22-5 25 29 50-7 
26—Orillias;:.. <4. Goode eee 29-8 25 ot 17 | 13-3 19-8 28-3 21-8 22 28-3 30-3 53-4 
27—Toronto..........00005- 31-5 | 23-3 | 23-9 | 14-6 13 20-3 29-4 22-8 22-1 29-2 33-5 51-6 
28—Niagara Falls.......... 30-4 | 25-8 | 23-8 | 16-1 | 10-1 24-1 33-3 22-9 939 27-5 30-3 53 
29—St. Catharines.......... 27-6 93.|.22-2.). 15-2.) 10:8 19-5-| joeeeeee 22-2 18-2 28-3 32 50-9 
30—Hamilton.............. 32-3 25 25 | 17-3 | 12-9 20:4 28-6 22-5 25 31-5 36-1 53-6 
31—Brantford...«<..¢ciec< 30-1 | 23-7 | 22-3 | 16-2 | 11-5 18-5 31-6 24-1 23-3 27-8 31-4 48-8 
Ser aGaalt, . Wc i. encdoteere an 29-3 | 23-8 21 | 15-6 | 11-9 21-7 28-5 24-3 20-5 30-6 33-9 53-5 
33—Guelph...............-- 26-7 | 21-7 20 15 | 12-8 21-7 27-5 19-4 22 26-1 31-3 50-5 
34—Kitchener.............. 28-8 | 25-6 | 19-9 | 17-7 14 DS Bul is see 23-8 21 27-8 30-7 51 
35—Woodstock............- 31-3 | 23-5 | 24-2 | 16-2 | 13-6 19-5 31-7 21-3 19-7 29 32-3 51-4 
36—Stratford.............+. 30 | 23-8 21 | 17-4 | 12-5 21 25 23 21 30-2 30-9 51-7 
37—London.............+-- 30-8 25 | 24-2 | 15-4 | 11-6 20-4 29-3 22-7 21-3 29-8 33-3 53-9 
38—St. Thomas... ...<. sce 29-3 | 24-3 91 | 14-8 | 12-1 18-7 22-3 22-6 28-1 32-5 52 
39—Chatham.............. 29-4 | 23-8 | 22-3 15 | 11-1 21-3 22-5 21-8 28-9 33-6 54-6 
40—Windsor..............-- 99-4 | 21-3 | 22-7 | 15-3 | 10-7 21 29-4 22-9 22-5 30-1 34-9 55 
41—Sarnia...2... oak 30 | 24-3 | 24-3 | 18-5 12 22-3 26-7 24 20 30-4 36 53-8 
42—Owen Sound............ 28 | 23-3 | 20-1 | 17-1 | 13-6 21 23-3 23 21-6 29-5 32-4 51-5 
43—Cobalt ey 52.600 oeeee 30 | 24-3 | 25-3 17 | 13-7 21 26 25 33-6 39 55 
44—Timmins..............- 27 | 22-5 19 | 15-3 | 10-8 21 27-7 24-5 22-3 26 31-2 50 
45—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30 | 24-6 | 22-2 | 17-8 | 12-6 18-7 26-4 24-4 32-5 36 52 
6—Port Arthur............ 29-4 | 21-4 21 | 15-5 | 11-6 18-5 31-7 23-1 26-6 30-4 40 60-7 
7—Fort William........... 29-7 21 \ 519-7 16 | 11-7 18 28-3 DRM Se 32-9 37-5 56-7 
Manitoba (Average)......... 26-3 | 19-3 | 18-7 | 12-8 | 9-6 15-2 28-9 20-4 19-4 29-3 33-9 56-1 
48—Winnipeg........... ....| 28-8 | 19-9 | 20-2 | 12-4 | 10-1 14-5 28-7 20-5 20-8 29-2 33-7 54-1 
4y—Brandon............... Soc ieis.7 1 17-1-| 13-1 | * 9-1 15-8 20-3 18 29-4 34 58-1 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 27-4 | 19-7 | 17-4 | 11-8 | 10-2 14-8 27-9 20-8 20-6 38-5 44-3 57-3 
50—Regina.:...0.c00c)s0.0< 27-9 | 18-8 | 18-6 11 | 10-2 14-5 30-3 20-4 18 35-5 46-7 66-1 
51—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 | 17-7 15 | 12-3 10 13-6 18-7 20 38-2 43-3 50 
62—Saskatoon...........0.. 25 | 17:6 16 | 10-1 10 14-2 21-6 20 35-4 40-1 55 
53—Moose Jaw........e000- 34 | 24-6 20 | 13-7 | 10-6 17 27-3 22-5 24-3 45 46-9 58 
Alberta (Average)............ 26-4 | 20-1 | 17-6 | 12-3 | 9-1 15-5 33-0 22-4 23-0 38-9 44-4 54-4 
54—Medicine Hat........... 26-7 | 18-7 177) 12-B:1 48-7 17-7 32-5 23-3 23-3 42-1 44.3 55-7 
55—Drumbheller............ 30 25 20 | 13-5 9 17:5 27-5 26-7 42-6 50 56-7 
56—Edmonton.............- 25-7 | 18-5 | 17-9 | 11:3 | 8-6 16 22-1 20-5 34-3 39-6 50-2 
57—Calgary........sseeeee- 24 | 18-4 | 17-6] 12-2} 9-2 13-1 29-6 20-6 22 35-3 42-4 54-6 
58—Lethbridge............. 25-6 20 | 15-4 12 | 10-2 13-1 18-4 22-3 40 45-6 55 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-5 | 25-3 | 22-7 | 15-6 | 13-3 21-9 37-4 27-5 25-6 38-4 44-3 58-9 
59—Fornie. vssvveea cece falees 30 | 24-6 | 22-3 15 | 11-3 17-1 37-5 26-7 29 37-8 49-2 60 
60—Nelson.............60.- 30 25 22 16 | 12-5 90} SSQBMine (eo 25 36-4 41-4 51-2 
61— bral ear 31-3 | 25-7 22 | 17-7 | 14-6 31 38-3 30 27-5 41-6 46-7 58 
62—New Westminster...... 32-5 5 20 | 16-5 | 12-5 25 26-5 27-2 33-8 39-9 57-9 
63—Vancouver............- 32-2 | 24-3 | 22-4 14 | 13-4 24-4 38-5 26 23-3 37 42-6 59-4 
64—Victoria...............- 31-8 12st tenets | 12°9 | 12-6 26:7 36-7 25-1 22-3 36-3 41-6 9 
65—Nanaimo............... 33-3 | 27-7 | 24-3 | 18-7 | 16-3 2 37-5 26-7 22-5 39-1 43 59-5 
66—Prince Rupert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 ' 25-3 ' 14-2 ' 13-3 19-1 35-7 31-7 28 45-5 50 66 
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Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 


20-1 









Fresh, specials 


and extras 


Fish 
a ee r) “3 : x) 8 
atl Pose ea & & a g 
Bod | hs io S| 8 4 3 "3.4 
eg. / a2. | ea | Es | hm Sei) 28 
aa§}S=S/So8| 298 | $3 qo g8 
geR | On — 28 2 h 2h =i he 
OH e | & foo La o Ao 32 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-6 29-9 29-4 13-7 588 19-5 32-2 
11-8 2O°0) 1 eter meee. 530 16-8 26-0 
LO! RET eerie |, Ra 60 ile 28-9 
13 BUR Peo: 5 oe al ie Coen 60 15 26-1 
12 20) || eee ch tee 45 16-5 27-3 
12 20) | aeetee ee. eee 2. 50 16-4 22-6 
Seok Sees al Co iene (ena. aN (AD OSes lia 50 19-2 25 
12 SO) | Ree eee a 60 19 36-6 
12-0 35:0" | Se | 538 16-6 31-7 
12 30) | oe ee 10 60 iy 31-9 
aH See oe OO. | Maso ee 60 15-2 34 
12 STR We. Ae pan ne 50 18 31-5 
BOOS 4] Re eal LS «cic, Gl eos Caren 45 16 29-4 
13-1 29-6 15-0 9-5 596 19-4] 28-8 
10 20 AAU Rt 50 18-7 27-6 
15-20 SO) eee. ore ser. 50 20 28-3 
15 30) | Sanne 12) ees, 20 30-8 
10 3Ob| eer. | eee. ok GOS) eee os] ee ee 25-8 
Bese ee oie] seen ote Gee i ae) Me eee Oe et ef 21-1 
steric ct || os see cake 15 10 60 Pe iti ae 36-7 
Sh s.c tee lee 8 50 16-7 24-1 
16 35 10 8 | 75-100 21-2 33-4 
15 2553 UF. || eee 60 20 31-1 
19-0 31-2 24-4 11-4 656 19-1 33°97 
ee 35 35 LO) eee s 19-1 33-1 
BEA OEN.|| oe tae | eas | eee || ess: 20 34-1 
12-5-15 SIDE Pe: 5 idee al ee a Jeena Re be ee 16 31-1 
Sraieeee ets | wt teee ce TAN Weis, CORO eS 20 25-4 
15 35 25 |. ens, 75 24 25-3 
20 30 20.4 See | Ack a erl  ai a e 18 30-7 
aarasReRo revel SNe ene Covell ciafeteece cis lice chal RE rs 16-5 29-5 
14 30 Oat, wees 50 16-6 34 
22 35 Pa la a Do, a 19: Gay eeeee o . 
20 35 SHI 2s Gants lene ee 20 30-3 
20 35 PASO te ae 70 17 40-6 
22 30 23 Ae Pee aes 16 32-1 
By eo re 30 22 12). teas ee 23 81-3 
a ag 30 25, | ees co] See; 20 34-2 
jae. On| eens || Weeks 90 20 31-7 
20 30 Oi <i]. Gk ee an 21-7 30-1 
20 35 25 LO | oe 20 29-5 
20 28 20) Ree S. 60 18 387-4 
20-25 30 25 10 50 18-5 87°5 
18 30 18 2) ae ae ae 21-5 34-1 
22 28 PAVE We cs pce eae Vk tess ae 26 38-9 
20 35 25 Dh RRP. he 20 41-5 
152 eee. | eee LOM). Siete es 15-5 29-1 
BE cite 30 Lye 70 20 41-3 
i 0)| eee Saee NE e 18-3 25-3 
Re ele, 2 eam, <2 tanta.) 15-8 39-8 
18 30 25 CM Dees ee 15-2 41-6 
20 25-380 S20 eee... 60 18-3 41-7 
So a 31-0 LACUS 18-2 34-8 
5 a 32 ELA A ea es 16-7 85-5 
PERO. 30 1S, ck ae (ee me 19-7 34 
20-0 18-1 E3077 eae ie Gee 21-2 32-1 
S ch Se SU ee St ed 19-6 30-2 
oh 25 Zia Re th rere Be 20 26:5 
15 25-30 12-5 15 50 20 37 
25 30 LOO eee he ool eee 25 34-8 
22-9 27°79 15-5 i Sie5 ul): Bee, 8 22-4 34-7 
25 30 Lfoks PLANE! It Se ae 23-5 35-8 
25-30 30-35 15 20M Re pee dl eee ce, 25 29-8 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 1a es ae 21-9 30-9 
25 30 a ns 3 6 aoe Oe 2) be 20-4 39 
18 22 15 PAU) (as eee 21-4 37-8 
20-6 Rico | cnn. . SG} eee oes 22°2 32-2 
20-25 30-32 12 LSTA aed 2 23-7 35-6 
25 SOE eee. t AO) ee, a 25 31-7 
25 {OE Rett, a 7A eet ea ae 20 27-5 
SOOO Paco. 0. 0.ciCoh Pncieco.c RE ee ee | ae 20 32-7 
ASTER os 208 \aeeees, Dal eer: ce 18-8 31 
13 30) I eee. re 20 55 20 30-8 
17-5 2d) | neers San eee al costs Fs 20 39-6 
ee cb TATE fe eg ae 8, 2 ee ees 25 28-8 


a Prices per single quart higher. 








b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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¢ Canned Vegetables 
= g 
e aoe. FF a= mn ce 
B gs | £8 ‘ ; 32 | ce i 
Locality A =o he g ire) De eS ° 
3S ok a & = om | iy ns Bos, je 
a: | 25 | o& | See loser -| | ged cee) eel oe 
i Noy "lo Om Sirs] 26 a - NS 
ae | ae | 28)| Zell eo] 22 eel ele 
ANG ag 2.0 68 2 a Be, an Ss 
aa) o) em ioe [ont H a Ay 1@) 

















Dominion (Average)................ 6-7 18-0 4-1 5-4 10-5 15-2 18-7 18-2 17-7 
NovaScotia (Average)............... 7:3 17-6 4-74 5-7 10-0 17-8 21-1 19-4 18-9 
1—Sydney? 332 ieee ee 8 17-7 5 5-9 10-1 17-1 21-1 19-9 19-8 
2—New Glasgow.............0.0.- 6-7 16-8 4-6 5-2 10-2 17 20-8 19-4 19-3 
S—Am herst, 62 doe ites eee en 7°3 18-6 4-6 6 10 20 21-8 19-6 18-6 
4—Halifaxs. |. 25 foie nite ees 7°3 17-3 4-4 5-5 9-6 17-8 20-8 18-4 18-1 
§—Truro ko 2 eee 7-3 17-7 4-8 5-7 9-9 17-1 21-2 19-8 18-9 
6—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 6-7 18-5 4-1 5 10 18-1 20°5 17-6 18-3 
New Brunswick (Average) ......... 8-0 17-8 4-6 5-6 11-0 16-4 19-7 18-0 17-4 
7-—Moncton URES ke 7:3-8-7 18-6 4-7 6 12-2 17 20-3 |, 19 18-6 
8-—St. Johnsen, or ees 8 18:5 4-5 5-8 9-3 17 18-4 16:8 16-6 
Q—Frederictons. $165.2... 2.000500 8 16-3 4-4 5-3 11:3 14-7 20 17:3 17-1 
10--Bathurst.: 2.400). 6.2: bee 8 17°8 4-9 5-4 11 17 20 19 17-2 
Quebec (Average)................... 6-1 18-2 4-4 5-9 9-6 15-9 18-8 18-4 16-6 
L1-Quebee: eos jee. Ooo eee 7°5 17-6 4-3 5-7 10-1 15-1 20°3 18-4 17-4 
12—Three Rivers... i... «5 vedes: 6 19-3 4-5 5-8 9-3 17-2 19-3 19 16-5 
13--Sherbrooke.. )2ih.c.26) econ une 7:3 18-5 4-0 5-7 9-7 17-2 19-3 19-6 16-5 
f4 OTOL oii «Deen eee 5:3 18- 4-1 6-2 8-9 15-8 18 19-1 16-6 
15—St- Hvacinthe.s. s)c.nn eee 4-7 18-6 4-4 6-7 10-1 15-7 18-9 18-3 17-3 
i 5:3 18-5 4-4 6-5 10-2 16 18-5 18-7 16-5 
5-7 17-8 4-8 5-9 SEG Makers 18-7 19 17-1 
6°7-7 18-2 4-5 5-2 10 15-2 19 17-1 16-5 
6 17-4 4-5 5-3 9-1 14-6 17-1 16-2 15 
6-3 17-6 3:9 5-1 11-2 15-3 19-8 17-1 16-8 
sratepate eieesei alse eanesnalctonerere 6-7 17-9 4-7 5-6 10-6 ° 15-9 19-3 18-3 1 
els etter arate) el evel sretarere eameale 6 17-8 4-1 4-7 10-6 14-6 19-3 16-3 16 
CBODICC COODAAMCRTS Son aear 6 15-6 4-2 4-7 9-1 14-4 18-7 15 15 
Ein jsia: sie GPRRel arelers orate ototet ae 5:3 18 4-] 4-6 10-6 15-2 18-9 16-6 17 
a etateneerate sate eeeraie re 6-7 18 3:5 4-9 10-7 15-4 19-2 16-6 16-1 
Soleid ie ahe wgeliot eienatre a a aiaia 6 15 3-6 5 11-9 14-1 21 17 16-1 
davdtaie's slate grag eehe eee a etna 6 17-7 4-0 4-8 10-8 16-9 19-8 17-8 19-3 
DLONLO ws -.cistee sae a cet ee 6 17-5 4-0 5-3 10-3 14-9 19-3 16-4 16-1 
28—Niagara Falls.............0000: 6-7 18 3-9 5 12-5 16-4 20-3 17-4 16-1 
29—St. Catharines................. 6-7 | 16-6 4-0 4-9] 11-3] 15-2] 19-5) 16 16 
30--Hamalton:::. )) 2.922. pees ss 6 17-6 3-7 5 11-4 14-8 19 16-8 16-4 
sie—-Drantiord:: .;}. 7 eee es 6 17-4 3-6 4-7 12-1 14-9 18-2 15-6 15-5 
eee ELT] I Nene 7 ob! 15. aoa: 6-7 17-9 3°8 5-1 12-1 15-8 19-2 Vig 16°3 
38—Guelph a aGie’ so: ts Milner eearntete tes onatiacs 6 16-8 3:8 5-6 11-9 14-3 19-3 16-7 16-7 
34-—Mitobener... ..5. shacs teh ces 6 17-6 3°4 5-2 12-3 16-2 18-9 16-4 16-6 
db-—Woodstock: ..)c0i....2hcbeee es 6 17-4 3-6 4-9 10-3 15-4 18-8 16-4 16-1 
20 DEFAtIOrds, .. J. , d.0c cl sete 5-6 17-9 3:6 5-6 11-7 15-6 20-1 17-2 16-8 
ST LONON ci feless « o5cs0 cn cee 6 17-7 3:9 5-1 11-1 14-7 19-3 17-1 17 
S85. THOMAS>. «cc. .2 00 6 18-4 3°7 4-9 12 15-4 20-4 17-3 17 
39—Chatham micelaleh one: Sevaiele eee es 6-7 18-1 3-7 5-2 11-4 15-3 19-2 17-2 16-1 
40—Windsor sheveleieles sido noes Moe eee 6-7 17-9 3-8 4-5 10-7 14-9 21-2 17 17 
d1——Sarniag cess stu sacree nen 6-7 17-5 4-3 5 12-7 15 21-5 19 19 
42—Owen Sound.............. 5-3 18-3 3-8 4-5 10-2 14-9 19-7 17-8 17-7 
43—Cobalt sisieteielev.dvelnitvels eves obeloheherere 6:7 18-8 4-4 6-3 11-3 15-8 20-6 19 18 
44-—— Tam MINS see 0. alee Moe 7-3 15 4-8 6: 10 15 21-3 19 18 
45—Sault Ste. Marie............... 6:7 19-3 4-1 5-8 12-2 17 19-5 16-3 16-3 
46-—Port Arthur: ..2.4....3 2 cles 6-7 18-2 4-0 4-7 9-6 15-5 20-4 17-9 17-1 
Si -HOTLIWAILIAT Lane foe Cee eee 6-7 19-3 4-3 5-7 11-2 15-7 21-6 18-1 18-6 
Manitoba (Average)................. 5-9 18-1 4:0 5-6 11-4 15-6 20-6 19-5 19-2 
GSW INDIDER ooo ok a'd sso sin sb cae 6 18-1 4-0 5-3 10-9 14-5 20-8 18-9 18-8 
€9-—Drancon si. 0.08 vac. . ees 5-7 18: 3:9 ~ 6-8 11-8 16-6 20:3 20 19-6 
Saskatchewan (Average)............ 6-5 17-6 4-0 5-6 10-3 14-0 20-1 20-2 19-5 
50—Regina S113 SOCAL SABER Boop Ur 6-4 17 4-0 5-9 11-5 14-2 19-9 19-9 19-8 
§1—Prince Albert. ........02.-00- 6-7 17-5 3-8 5-6 9-2 14-2 20-9 20-7 19-6 
52Z--BASKALOON: «2.2 bse5 < 000s dada ure 6-7 15 4-0 5-1 10-7 14-5 20 19-6 19-5 
53—Moose Jaw.........ccscccesvors 6 21 4-3 5-7 9-7 12-9 19-7 20-7 18-9 
Alberta (Average)................05- 7:3 18-3 4-0 5-1 10-3 14-0 19-4 20-0 20-1 
54—Medicine Hat.................- 5:7-6-7 18 3-9 5 9-6 13-9 20-4 19-8 19-2 
65 Drumhellers.. seen ee 8 20 4-1 5-5 11-9 14-4 21 22-5 23-5 
7-2 17-5 3-9 4-7 9-1 14 18-6 18-6 18-1 
7-2 19-1 3-9 5-1 10-7 14-4 18-6 19-6 20-4 
8 16-8 4-0 5-2 10-2 13-1 18-4 19-3 19-4 
7-6 19-6 4-2 5:8 9-7 12-6 18-9 18-8 18.4 
7-7 16 4-2 5-5 12-1 14-2 20 20 20 
8-3 16-3 4-4 5 10 13-1 18-7 20 19-4 
7:7 18 3-8 4-7 8-5 12-5 15 18-2 17 
6-7-8 22°8 4-0 5-2 8-4 12-2 18-5 18-5 17-1 
6-6-7 21-5 4-1 4-8 8-6 11-8 19-2 18-3 17-6 
7-4 19 4-2 6-4 9-1 12 19-4 17:3 17-8 
7-4 21-5 4-1 6-8 10 11-6 19-2 19-1 18-8 
8-3 21-7 4-4 8 10-7 13-2 20:8 19-2 19-2 
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Potatoes Apples S 
8 2 ; a; ; ; = a 
ze Be oa ier. | Sa = > 8 5 
B of ; be Go | Un i HA oq se A 
Ba | Be i a | oT | 88 | ao so | 3. a 
HOo.| > rs s 8-4 Ss As | 253 3 2.9 Bs cae) Fe) 
. 8-2 a? = — of fe a 2oS we 78 ren Bes 
gfx] 8c S “ cay | Be |B S.5 a = by Boa 5 i = ie 
Sos ‘ak 5 i 2 & -Q 5-3 ‘SoC 8 g& BA ao me. 
ea fo) a Ay cs a es) 6) = o = s) 
cents cents $ cents cents cenrs cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 6-8 1-678] 33-2 27: 19.4 16-0 17-5 20-7 30-1 48-9 
8-2 6-5 1-752 33-0 22°8 18-8 16-9 18:3 21-6 1-029 31-6 51-1 
9 7:5 2-17 AUS G68} Sa Pts se 21-8 18-1 20-7 24-2 1-11 SLSGci2, oe O16 ad eee 
8 6-1 1-90 34-8 22-5 18:6 15-7 17-7 20 991 30-5 53°3 
8 5-7 1-50 26 20 17 16-3 16:3 20 95 32-5 it 45 
8-1 6:3 1-85 37-3 25-4 18 17-2 18-7 19-2 -992 30-3 SO ecttsiee ae 
7-7 6-8 1-34 25-2 23-2 18-4 17 18 21-6 1- 33°5 : 55 
8 - 8-1 1-34 21 16-6 19 15-4 16-2 21-4 94 27-7 : 55 
8-1 6-4 1-460 31-8 20°5 18-6 17-1 17-7 21-3 934 32-4 -862 44-5 
8-5 6-2 1-71 OF> Oo eerie 20 16-8 18-6 20-5 °85 31-6 833 50 
7-7 6:4 1-61 34-7 25 16-6 19-5 15-8 19-2 -766 32-2 -79 45 
8 5-6 1-27 80-5 26°6 18-4 15-6 17-6 22-3 1-00 30-6 °85 45 
8 <-2 1-25 27-5 25 19-3 16-6 18-8 23-3 1-12 35 -975 50 
8-1 7-8 1-432 28-1 32-3 18-3 16-7 19-1 20-7 1-080 29-1 -878 46-5 
8-2 8-6 1-36 27-2 26°7 17-5 18-4 19-9 20-6 1-10 31-4 -90 46-2 
7°9 9-1 1-26 26-2 25 18-2 16-9 20-8 20-6 1-06 24-5 883 46-2 
7°5 7°8 1-65 33 38-5 19-2 16-5 17-4 23 1-13 31-2 86 48-2 
7-9 7-5 -80 1 med ete, Seoeete 15-7 15-7 19-6 23-7 1-04 25-7 1-00 44-6 
8-5 6 1-19 Ve fs tees tate. ¥ 18-7 16-5 18-3 17 1-10 30S eee 45 
8 8-3 1-61 SPAGHIy | hs, SENN 18-7 15-2 20-7 21-7 1-20 31-7 95 45 
7:3 7:6 1-42 2bso| aa ce 20 18 19 19-5 1-04 34 -90 49-3 
8-6 7-2 1-86 35-1 88-2 17-4 15 18-7 20-5 1-08 26-7 -751 46-5 
8-9 8-1 1-74 34 32-9 19 17-9 17-9 20 972 26-7 -78 47-5 
8-8 6-9 1-758 34 27-4 18-0 16-0 16-6 19-9 °955 28-3 ent 45-4 
9 8-4 1-87 37- 37-2 -18-5 15-7 16-8 21-7 +922 30-1 -757 47-2 
9 9-5 1-95 34: 2622 Stee ea 16-2 16 19-5 1-00 29-6 854 45-2 
8-3 6-8 1-91 35- 20 18-6 15 16-5 19-1 938 PA -737 43-7 
9 8-4 1-80 at) 21-3 15 15 16-7 18-2 962 24-7 +744 45 
8-8 8-6 1-94 35 19-7 15-2 13-5 16-2 18-3 °945 Dae °781 42-5 
8-4 6-9 2-03 40 21-6 16-5 16-1 17-2 21-2 94 29-3 +695 45-7 
8-2 6-3 1-85 385 31-5 20 15-5 15-7 19-3 °917 26-6 -745 44.3 
9-2 6-6 1-92 34: 32 16 15-1 15-4 17-9 894 25-4 -718 46-3 
9-1 7-4 2-11 388- ZAIN RPeR RA, cis ee 17 19-8 1-08 30:6 - 853 46-6 
9-4 7-6 2-03 37: PARE Ae ee 16 16-8 18-6 95 25-3 -726 43-4 
9 5-5 1-82 36- 33 19-3 14-9 16-3 18-7 * 882 26-3 -748 44-1 
8-3 5-6 1-33 25-4 25-6 20 14-6 15-1 17-8 *825 27-5 - 704 43-5 
8-9 5-8 1-29 28-5 20 184 one 16-1 15-8 18-9 915 24-1 *738 43-1 
8-7 7-2 1-60 32-8 26-4 15 14-2 17-1 18-2 87 26-6 °733 43-9 
8-2 6-6 1-44 28-3 28 16 15-9 20-1 837 26-3 °735 41-9 
8-4 7-1 1-24 26-7 1683 (eee 15-9 14-7 19 92 28 -752 44-3 
9-2 6-6 1-61 34 22-6 20 17-6 ie 19-2 972 28-3 747 44-1 
8-8 6-3 1-55 31-3 DA TON ik Seo 16-3 16-1 19-1 °958 27-7 789 44.4 
9 6-4 1-53 30 18°14 [ee oe 16-8 17-7 19-8 99 80-1 797 45-8 
8 5-5 1-79 34- 22 85 (eae 16 i) 19-8 +972 32-3 781 44.6 
9-2 7°8 1-90 33 34-8 16-9 16-7 19-7 1-03 30-9 *813 47-9 
8-5 7-5 1-85 35 40 17:5 17-5 20 1-05 32-5 -80 45 
8-4 5-1 1-64 30- 19 14-8 14-8 19 +895 28 -774 44-6 
9-5 7-1 1-89 39 25 2 18-5 19-2 24-1 1-05 30-8 86 55 
9-5 7-4 2-26 49 52-5 18-7 15-7 18:7 21 1-00 30 °75 48-3 
9-4 5-4 1-52 31- 32-2 2 16-1 18-2 22-1 969 26-6 786 45 
8-3 6-7 1-66 35 29 16-6 16 22-6 1-02 80-5 84 47 
9 7-2 1-76 33: 32-8 19-1 18 24-3 1-05 30-7 +821 47-5 
8-9 6-1 1-660 SSIES ia Bee tl 18-5 15-0 17-9 21-8 $05 30-4 -800 45-7 
8-9 6 pele 57 5) 10) (Od Iie eae 14-7 16-7 21-1 879 28-7 +769 44-3 
8-9 6-2 1-75 DORM Se. cuss 15-3 19 22-4 93 a2 83 47. 
8-6 6-4 1-316 BaO) eho oe 22-9 16-1 18-2 23-5 923 33-0 799 54-8 
8- 5-6 1-62 Bier eae ears 15-6 16-8 24-1 909 30-8 °814 51-4 
8-7 6-7 +875 LZPCIL ee eee 15-7 18 22 886 35 -817 53-6 
9 6-5 1-21 BSHOT | ths Mone 3 a 15-3 18-1 25 95 33°3 * 804 59 
8-7 6-9 1-56 SOMME rahe. ors 6 17-6 20 23 946 33 -76 55 
8-2 7-1 1-266 7h ee er 6 15-8 19-0 21-8 -902 32-7 -830 55-7 
8-5 8-9 1-13 BAM GESs-. co 15-4 20 22-6 85 33 86 55 
9-3 7:5 1-51 GAEIS) \d 5 er 5 18-7 21-2 25 1-04 36-2 875 61-2 
7-4 6-1 829 TSSOP Paes t.8 8 15 17-1 21-1 881 31-5 -745 53°8 
8-1 5-5 | 1-54 31-2 25 15-4 18-9 20-6 883 31 - 838 54°7 
7:7 7:3 1-32 Pal SO Se ee 2-8 14-6 17-6 19-8 *858 31-7 833 54 
7-7 5-7 2-240)- 44-7 ].0000.. “5 14-7 17-0 20-7 -936 32-2 827 56-4 
9-3 5-7 2-18 2 yo oh eee 15-8 19-2 24-2 1-03 32-5 - 867 65 
8-6 6-3 2-25 Ce i beobee mene 16-5 16-2 21-2 1-00 35 - 862 56-2 
7-1 5 2-16 AD OE ahs ost +5 13-1 15 21-2 - 887 29 *812 56-2 
6-4 5-4 1-92 SSsstlee ses. .2 +1 13 15-5 16-6 846 30-1 +814 52-1 
6-6 5 2-50 49-5 25 20-3 15 16-3 19-9 873 29-2 -78 53-3 
7°3 5-4 2-18 AQ SOM Sais 13-3 16-3 21-4 -914 32-7 -786 55 
7:7 6-1 Qod ACER E28... 03 14-3 17-3 18-1 -939 35-6 847 58 
8-7 6-5 2-42 HOS"? |. ae 16-3 20 23-3 95 33-3 *85 55 
Se ge a ea ree eR» te lL a TR RN are Poe Ta 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 















Sugar : ag 
rhe el eae Oe he. 
chige ie S$.) Sh] Bees ee eee 
Locality aS) 2 3 a © 3.8 25 4g es 3 a ee 
SB ra FS = B26 3, Re o a 3 
A +S. B oe 7, pe « Q ee 
246|8as| $3 2 | asa] g4 | 44 | $B] as | ds 438 
A On | Son | oe ¢ |8ae| 34 | se | BS | oe | Ss | $8 
BaB|eae| 88 | & | 838) SX | g8 | 5 | 58 | 28 | gs 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 11 11-1 54-6 oy | 27-4 15-2 3- 42.2 65-8 12-3 8-2 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 11-9 11-3 60-5 67-0 29-0 12-5 4-2 44-7 44-8 13-1 8-7 
1—Sydney...... genie 12-6 12-2 61 69-5 30-5 14 4-3 54 55-1 13-1 8-8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 12 11-3 60°3 66:5 29-4 11-9 3:6 42 35-5 13-6 8-8 
3—Ambherst...........0+6: 12 11-5 62-5 67-5 26-5 10-6 5 40 35 13-3 8 
4—Halifax. ley seems sees 11-1 10-6 57-9 64:3 29 15 4-3 44-6 61-6 12-7 8-7 
§— Truro... Baas e se 11-9 11-1 61 67 29 6 10-8 Ont 43 37 12-7 9 
6—P.E.I.—Charlottetown. 11-4 10-9 58-1 65-3 26°6 14-6 3°8 45-2 44 13-3 8 
New Brunswick (Average)| 11-6 11-0 60-0 67-6 26-4 12-6 3-8 40-1 42.9 12-2 8-3 
7—Moncton.............- 11-7 11-1 59:5 67-5 27-5 12: Sete | scree, eae 41-6 14 8-6 
8—St. Johniv so... 2s. .ess 11-6 11 59-2 62-8 25-2 11-2 3°6 41 47-7 11-6 8 
9—Dredericton........... 11-7 11-1 57-4 71-2 25-7 11-9 4 39-4 42-2 10-6 8-4 
10—Bathurst.............. 11-4 10:8 64 69 27 15-2 3-8 40 40 12-6 8 
Quebec (Average).......... 11-2 10-6 55-5 68-1 27-2 13-7 3-9 44-5 74-6 11-4 8-1 
11—Quebec............... 11-3 10:6 54-7 70:5 27-2 16-1 3-7 38-4 83°3 10-8 8-6 
12—Three Rivers 11-4 10-5 55 66-3 25-6 15-1 4-8 45-6 86 11-2 8-6 
13—Sherbrooke........... 11-1 10-7 55-8 69-3 27-2 14-2 3-3 37-5 63-3 10-5 8 
14—Sorel.... S25 ..0s0 dees 11-4 11 50-4 58 28-8 11-4 4-2 42-9 93-3 11 8-4 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 11-2. 10-5 57°5 67-5 28-3 13-6 4-3 47-5 80 10 7-2 
16—St. John’s............. 11-1 10-4 62-5 71-2 26:7 12-7 3-3 56-7 70 15 8-5 
17—Thetford Mines....... 11-7 11-1 56-2 68 7 27-9 13-3 3-8 40 59 «| = §611-8 8-1 
18—Montreal.............. 10-7 10-3 54-7 70-9 25-9 14-7 3-6 46:5 71-4 10-9 7:8 
19 Bal) eee sae 10-7 10-2 52-8 70-4 27-2 12-6 3°8 45-6 65 11-2 7:7 
Ontario (Average).......... 11-4 1i-1 54-5 70-4 25-9 13-1 3°7 39-5 63-6 11-3 8-5 
20—Ottawa............06- 11-1 10-6 53-5 (fk 26 12-9 3-8 44-4 63-2 11 8 
21—Brockville............ 10-9 10-6 57 72-5 25-2 12-5 3-6 39-2 58-2 10-5 8-1 
22—Kingston............. 10-9 10-6 46-9 65:6 24-8 11-8 3:7 37-5 48-4 10 8-1 
23—Belleville............. 11-2 10-8 53-3 68-6 25-7 12-3 3-7 33-3 57-7 10-5 8-4 
24—Peterborough......... 10-9 10:6 58-2 68 24-8 14-1 3-1 40 55-4 11 8-1 
95—Oshawaies sce scdes dere se 11-4 10-9 60 74 25-7 13-1 3°9 40- 66-6 12 8:6 
26—Orilliasees. occ acent 11-8 11-6 57-5 68-3 24-3 13-8 3°8 35-6 58-2 11-3 8:8 
2i—Toronton >... ee ccetees il 10-7 56-6 69-3 24-7 11-8 4 39-5 56-1 10-1 7:9 
28—Niagara Falls......... 11-7 11-4 50 74:6 27 12-9 4-1 41-3 §5°6 I1-1 8-8 
29—St. Catharines........ 11-4 11-3 56 71-3 22-4 12-1 3-9 39-6 60-5 10-7 8-1 
80—Hamilton............. 10-7 10-6 55-4 68-9 25-6 11-9 3:7 38-3 62-4 10-4 8-2 
31—Brantford............. 10-9 10-7 54 69-8 24-2 12-1 3:5 40-7 68-4 10-5 8:8 
82=—Galt: 2s... ceseiesens 11-2 10-9 54-5 69-7 24- 12-8 3-7 46-5 57-4 10:2 8-6 
33—-Guelpha:.c. scsn cee 11-5 11-1 55-4 69-7 25-7 13-6 3°9 41-9 62-7 11-5 8-8 
34—Kitchener............- 11 11 47-5 65 26-1 12-4 4-2 36-5 58-4 10-5 8-5 
35—Woodstock...........- 11-8 11-6 55-6 72-5 24-5 11-3 3°6 40 56:5 10-3 8 
36—Stratford............. 11-6 11-4 50-5 69-3 25°5 12-7 3°6 40-5 OTT 10-7 8-6 
8/—Londons! os... 0. cece 11-6 11 56:3 70-5 25-9 13-5 3°8 41-3 61 10-6 8-7 
38—St. Thomas........... 11-4 11-1 58-2 70:7 25-6 13-5 3:7 42-1 64-4 11-3 8-8 
39—Chatham............- 11-4 10-9 52-1 68-4 25-1 12-2 3-5 38-2 65:5 11-5 8-4 
40—Windsor.............. 10-9 10-7 52-2 71-5 26-5 12-8 3-9 38-3 59-8 9-9 8-3 
41—Sarnia a5: 0... cases 11-5 11 60 74 25 13 4 30 80 12 10 
42—Owen Sound.......... 11-3 11 56 68 25-1 12-8 3-4 35 56 9 11 9-1 
43—Cobaltrsset..ccc ca eoke 12-5 11-7 59-7 72-5 31-3 16-2 4 41-7 76 14 9 
44—Timmins............. 12-3 12-2 56-7 68:3 29 15 3°5 37-5 75 15 8:5 
45—Sault Ste. Marie...... 12-1 11-6 51-9 76 29-4 14-7 3°8 40 76 13-8 9-1 
46—Port Arthur.......... 11-9 11-5 44 70-6 26 14 3:5 42 75 11-9 7:9 
47—Fort William......... 12 11-9 58-3 72-9 30-7 14 3°6 45-8 77:5 12-1 8-7 
Manitoba (Average)........ 12-2 11-8 51-9 70-3 29-1 13-4 3°74 41-0 67-1 12-8 8-9 
48—Winnipeg.............- 11-8 11-4 51-7 69-1 28-6 11-8 3-7 40 62-5 12-7 8-1 
49—Brandonses oi...0:0b 20% 12-6 12-1 52 71-5 29-6 15 3°6 42 71-7 12-8 7-9 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 12-4 11-9 54-2 73-0 30-4 19-4 4-3 45-6 75-1 15-2 8-1 
50-—Reginawee ss. 3. 2a 11-7 11-4 55 70-1 28-6 sl7 3:7 40-8 63-8 14-2 7:4 
51—Prince Albert......... 12-2 11-6 50-7 73-3 30-8 s19 4-4 44-2 65 15 8:8 
52—Saskatoon............ 12-4 11-9 55:7 75 32-5 823-4 4-5 48-5 85-6 16-6 7°9 
53—Moose Jaw...........- 13-3 12-7 55-5 73-6 29-8 | sl8-1 4-5 49 85 15 8-4 
Alberta (Average).......... 12-2 11-6 48-6 V1.7 29-9 18-3 4.2 40-3 74-8 14-2 8-2 
54—Medicine Hat......... 11-6 11-2 45-5 71 29 $22 4-3 42 80 13-7 7-9 
55—Drumbheller........... 12-7 12-1 46-2 75 +2 32-5 $22-5 4-2 38°3 86-7 16-3 9-3 
56—Edmonton............ 11-9 11-4 47-1 70-5 29-2 s17-1 4-2 3 70 13-7 7-2 
5i—Calgary it: ccc. <b. es 12 11-5 56-7 72:3 29-3 g11-7 4-3 43-3 69-2 13 8-5 
58—Lethbridge........... 13 11-9 47-5 69-6 29-7 318 4-1 41 8 14-5 ng 
British Columbia(Average)| 11-2 10-6 51-6 69-4 29-3 24-3 4-2 44-7 89-3 13-4 7:2 
59—Fernie..............-- 12 11-5 55 70 26-7 s26:7 4-5 55 77-5 14-2 n6°3 
60—Nelson............006- 11-9 11-5 55-6 72-2 28-7 830 4-7 42-5 90 13:8 7-5 
Ol Trail fee sie ohne 10-7 10-1 50-6 68-9 28-7 328-7 4-2 41-2 80 14-4 ng 
62—New Westminster..... 11-3 10-7 46-8 65-1 30 320 3-9 48-3 74-2 12-9 n 
63—Vancouver............ 10-9 10-2 52-2 66-4 28 $24-2 3°8 40-7 75 11 n7-5 
64—Victoria.............. 10-4 9-9 52-1 66-4 29:3 | 520 3°9 48-3 83-3 12 6 6 
65—Nanaimo...........-- 11-5 10-9 53 71-7 Sled $20-2 4-1 46-9 77°5 13-7 6-8 
66—Prince Rupert......... 11-2 10-2 47-5 74:6 31-7 $24-2 4-5 58:3 85 15 7:7 


a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar, etc. g. Scotch coal. h. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 
gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Small bar, 5c. s. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than 
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per 


lengths), 
cord 


Hard (stove 





per cord 


8-00 


11-00-14-00|13.00-16.00/14.60- 17. 00) 6. a 00 
Je 7-0 






can Tin pee eee eh en eed 6. 08) are la Bie. eet oe el ate emtal tte Mels haw roan 2 Ue fBa 4 3 i 


Coal 
g 3 Bos 
Sag 4a a6 
ES B38 Be 
$5 toe a3 
zs a an 
$ $ $ 
16-921 10-623 12-328 
18-813 9-325 9-600 
ete as Nes Ae a7-20 6-00 
rt ae ah Dans b10-00 
220- 9-00 
16- 73 *18-50} 11- ee 2 14-00 
ah Sree eee 11-00 9-00 
18-50 11-00-11-50 13-00 
18-609 11-34 10-375 
PR oe ave, Monee 8 11-00-12-75 10-00 
16-00 
18-00 8-00-12 -00 00 
20-00 11-00 8-00 
15-819 70-690 12-810 
17-50 10-00 b14-67 
16-60 *9 -50-12-00 10-00 
15-50 13-00 12-00 
14-50 9-00-9-50 12-00 
1A O04: |. ce eA tsk 
15-00 10-00 12-00 
LSOO 3. | eee Repel |e eee te 
156252 15-50] eye eae 16-00 
16-004 (eee: b16-00 
16-344 10-797 13-583 
16-00 10-59 |12.00-13.00 
16-25 LO DOR eae. er ce 
16-50 8-50-10-00} 14-00 
16-50 11-00 12-75 
16-00 10-00 12-00 
HOO) (Miers) elt ae 15-00 
16-25-16 -50 10-5 12-00 
15- 8-50-11-50 18-00 
15-00 c c 
13-00-15 -50 c c 
15-00-16-00] 7-50-9-00 12-00 
15-50 10-5 16-00 
15-50 8-50-10-00 14-00 
DDE 25) alia pw has ea 17-00 
15-50 11-00 16-00 
15-00 12-00 12-00 
16-00 13-00 17-00 
16-50 7-50-12-00 17-50 
16-50 13-00 |15.00-16.00 
16:00 | 10-00-12-00].......... 
16-00 10-50-12-00 c 
16-00 UAC ey ees 
16-00 10-00 10-00 
19-00 12-00 13-00 
20-00 15-00 10-00 
17-50 8-00-10-00 9-00 
19-60 9-75-13 -00 11-50 
18-50 9-00 12-00 
22-080 13-750 11-000 
21-00 13-50-15 -50 10-00 
23-00 13-00 12-00 
Rich sees Fed 10-813 9-833 
SC PER ot 900512250) .2. ae.) . 
ott acge oa one d10.00-11-90 {7-00 
23-00-25 -50}d10-00-11-00 £9-50 
Fe ns eee 11-50 £13-00 
Ribtanh bs Benet 7-489 
c c 
saree EES d 6-50 
e d5-50-6-50 Cc 
Pc has Be ARO d5-75-12-00 
Bi ART tec pad 20 8-50 
era: eee iW TP WR We ee 
AA tee ee WLS =S2 25) | A ce 
ode Te ae 10:25-13'- 25]! 
AAT rhe Bc 9-50-12-50).......... 
AFORE Sih, aie, 12-10-12-60 
i he AOA tee 12-00-12-50}.......... 


Ole! #9) ee) ere a takw. 





i ee ry 


in bulk. 


a8-30 
14-50-16-00 


10-00 a 
14-778 9-083 
b14-67 b12-00 
18-00 8-00 
14:00 
13-00 8-00 
Lie Soaulscekt ee ee 
14-00 8-00 
12 OOF sea 
17.00-18.00]10.00-12.00]12-00-13-00 
b17-23 7-50 
16-310 10-363 
14.00-15.00 8-00 
1600 Shes. 5h 
16-00 12-00 
14-00 10-00 
13-00 8-50 
16-00 11-00 
13-00 8-00 
20-00 14-00 
c c 
c c 
15-00 11-00 
17-00 13-00 
16-00 12-00 
18-00 11-00 
18-00 12-00 
16-00 7-50 
MENS Roy ee: 16-00 
PAVERUDS Ws 
19:00 ta). eee 
b20:00% ke eee 
c&b 
26-00 c 
18 008s) Bo tee 
13-00 6-00 
b15-00 13-00 
12-75 | 7-00-7-50 
13-50 7-00 
15-00 10-00 
13-00 10-00 
12-250 7-750 
11-50 6-50 
13-00 9-00 
12-750 9-375 
{14-00 11-00 
18-50 5-50 
£10-50 9-00 
tf & b18-00 12-00 
Cc Cc 
c 8-00 
> ee 9-275 
pe Aes Bt 12-00 
Bt 5 REE 2 9-00 
A Ai leiste ae 9-00 
Od: Peet 7-50 


some SL a amal ey = sh erie! @, Se jae! & efor OP o.e aha, ota stelikial ete a¥etiare: tae aah 





* The higher price for Welsh coal. 
others $45-$60. t For new tenants $30-$35 and is 


* New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 
0-$25. § Company houses $10-$20; others $35-$40. 





lengths), per 


Soft (stove 
cord 


—————— 


aye 6'\S2n)'m ale 1 telie [fel 16 fue Wells <evle} & sice 


Cc 
12-00 


b6-00-8- 00 


oh eh 8: Sih ohare! 6 O* ¢ (Che 6 70. |. (0) ot mikal el ane eeenlie. ete else ahs) otal e tty 








per gallon 





Matches, parlour, 
(500) per box 


Six-roomed 








house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


16 -00- 20: 00 
25-00 

10-00-15 -00 
35:00 


16-00-26 -00 
20-00-27 -00 
24-000 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-35 -00 
25-00 


20-00-25 -00 
20-00-22 -00 
14-00-15-00 


20-00 
**23 00-33 .00 


15-00 
25-00-40 -00 
22-00-27-00 

29-287 
25-00-35 -00 
18-00-20-00 
18-00-25 -00 
25- 00-30-00 
22-50-35 -00 


18-00-25 -00 
3500-40-00 
25-00-30 - 00 
30-00-35 -00 
25-00-35 -00 
3500-40-00 


25-00 
2400-30-00 

40-00 

20-00 
30-00-40 - 00 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-30-00 
30-00-35 -00 


40-00-50 -00 

25-00-35 -00 

20-00-25 -00 
22-00 


tT 

-00-30-00 
00-40-00 
-00-40 - 00 

35-600 
00-50-00 
00-30-00 

33-625 
-00-50-00 
-00-35 - 00 
30-00 ose 00 


§ 
35°00 
20-00-30-00 
30-00 
25-500 


20-00 
20-00-30-00 

30-00 
18-00-20-00 

29-00 


18-00-22 -00 
22-00-30-00 








Six-roomed 









ences Or none, 


incomplete : 
modern conveni- 
per month 


house with 


CON AOR WHe 


18-00 


15- 00-17: 00/64 
18-00-22-00165 


30-00-40-00) 20-00 30-00166 


t+ Mining company houses $20: 
e Millwood, 14 in. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT, IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 


















































Quan-| (t) | (fF) May|May May|May|May|May|May|May|May|May|April|May 
tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1911 |1912 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1924 


2 | | | ee | | 
— | | | . 

























Beer 3 ke4 Celine: Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. c Cc. c c. c Cc. Cc. c. 
eef, sirloin 
Bos at 2 Ibs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 39-8] 41-6] 44-4| 48-2) 47-6) 50-2 61:2| 73-4] 79-4| 78-6| 71-2] 59-6) 56-0) 55-4 56-8 
eef, shoulder, 

Toast. 262 2 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0| 27-8] 28-0] 29-6] 32-4} 32-8) 34-0) 43-0 52-6] 55-6] 50-41 43-6] 33-4] 30-2) 29-6) 30-2 
Veal, roast..... 1 “ 110-0] 11-3] 12-8] 14-0] 14-4] 15-7] 17-1] 17-1) 16-4) 22-5 27-4| 27-6| 26-4| 23-0] 19-0] 17-9} 18-0} 17-3 
ee ee 1 “ 111-8] 12-2] 16-8] 18-0] 17-8] 19-1] 20-8] 21-4) 23-3) 28-2 34-9| 36-7| 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 27-6) 27-8] 28-3 

ork, fresh, 

TORS oe re ee 1 “ {12-21 13-1] 18-0] 17-8] 17-5] 19-5] 19-9] 18-9] 21-8) 29-3 37-11 38-6) 39-1] 33-6] 30-0] 26-1) 23-1] 23-2 
AD Ss aoe. 2 “ 191-8] 25-0] 34-41 33-0] 33-2] 35-2] 37-0) 35-2) 36-8] 55-6 68-4] 71-0] 71-6| 65-0| 52-2) 50-4| 45-6] 44-8 

acon, break- 

fasten "ee 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 23-8] 22-5| 24-7| 25-7} 24-9) 28-4) 37-3] 50-0 52-6] 54-4| 51-4] 40-8] 39-1) 33-6] 32-1 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ |26-2} 28-2| 40-6| 36-0] 35-6] 38-4} 37-2 35-2) 39-0| 60-21 72-0| 75-2] 77-0} 50-6] 44-0] 45-2) 42-8) 41-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 32-6] 34-3] 33-7| 25-8} 23-7| 26-2] 40-8 43-9| 51-41 55-0| 36°5| 32-7] 33-4) 32-4] 29-5 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 27-9] 31-2] 28-1 25-1) 22-6) 24-4| 34-5] 34-8] 42-7] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5] 30-6] 28-0) 25-8 

Tk ees 6 qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 49-2] 49-8) 51-6] 53-4 54-6| 51-0} 60-0| 72-0| 81-0] 90-0| 86-4| 72-6] 69-6; 73-2) 71-4 
AG aba ert 9 Ibs.|44-2] 49-41 52-0) 53-0] 58-4] 58-0] 55-2} 64-8) 64-2) 85-6 96-21113-0/131-0|102-8| 77-4] 80-2) 82-4] 72-2 

utter, cream- 

Cry eS aes 1 “ 125-5) 97-7] 31-9] 31-5] 31-7] 33-9] 32-7| 37-3) 36-8] 47-7 53-4| 63-6| 72-5| 59-2) 45-4) 44-4) 46-1] 40-0 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6| 18-5] 19-2] 20-1] 20-5} 21-4| 23-9] 25-1) 34-1) 33-1] 36-9 40-2] 39-6| 36-7/§34-6|§31-4/§30-0 
ne new 1 “ 114-6] 15-7| 17-5} 17-8] 19-5] 19-1] 19-8] 22-3] 23-8] 31-7) 30-3) 34-9 37-8| 37-9| 27-9]§84-6)§31-4/§30-0 

read, plain, 

white......... 15 “ '55-5| 58-5] 66-0| 64-5] 60-0] 61-5| 64-5) 73-5) 70-5/111-0/117-0 117-0}138-0/124-5}105-0}100-5|100-5}100-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ [25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 34-0) 32-0) 32-0 44-01 37-0] 77-0] 68-0! 67-0} 80-0] 64-0} 49-0)§45-0)§41-0)§41-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 119-0] 19-5} 21-0] 21-0} 22-0] 22-0] 21-5] 26-5| 23-5) 30-5} 40-0) 37-0 41-5| 31-0| 27-5] 27-5| 27-0] 27-0 
Seked A eRe 2 © 110-41 10-6] 10-4] 10-6] 11-6] 11-4] 11-6] 11-8] 13-0) 14-6] 22-0) 24-2 34-21 21-6!) 19-0/§20-6} 20-8}§21-0 

eans, hand- 

Rees be aes 2 “ | g.6| 9-4] 10-8] 10-4] 11-6] 12-4| 12-0} 14-2] 19-2) 29-0} 34-2 23-8] 23-8] 18-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-8] 16-8 
pples, evapor- 
poe Sie ora 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 13-8] 13-5] 12-0} 12-9} 11-6] 14-3] 15-3) 22-4 22-9] 29-2] 21-4] 23-5} 20-3] 18-9) 19-4 
runes, medium 
eae tar oa 1 “ 111-5] 9-6] 9-9] 12-2] 12-9] 11-9] 12-2] 13-1] 12-9} 14-8) 17-7 20-3] 27-6| 19-2} 19-2} 18-6] 15-9] 16-0 
ugar, granu- 

lated Boxter: ..5 4 © 191-6] 22-0] 24-0] 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 22-0} 32-0] 37-2] 40-0) 48-2) 47-6 86-8} 50-8] 32-0] 51-2] 47-6) 46-4 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ [10-0] 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 12-0] 11-0} 10-2) 14-6 17-0] 18-6] 20-2) 22-2| 40-8] 24-0] 15-2} 24-4] 22-8) 22-2 
Tea, black, me-| } “ | 8-2} 8-3] 8-7 8-9] 8-8] 8-9] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 11-4] 14-2] 15-7) 16-5} 14-0 13-6|§16-4/§17-4/§17-4 


Tea, green, me- 





dium.........| 4 “ | g-7] 8-7] 9-1| 9-4] 9-5] 9-3] 9-4) 9-8/ 10-3] 11-1} 13-6} 15-9) 17-0 14-7| 15-2|§16-4/§17-4/§17-4 
Coffee, medium| : “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9| 9-2] 9-3} 9-4] 9-4| 9-8} 9-9) 10-1) 10-7) 12-5) 15-1 14-1] 12-9] 13-5} 13-8] 13-7 
Potatoes........ 9 pks|24-1| 28-0] 30-3] 44-6] 46-3] 36-0] 43-7| 31-0} 60-5)126-0) 62-0) 65-7/204-9 41-1| 45-9} 43-0| 54-0} 55-9 
Vinegar, white 
wines Vs. Spt a7 -g| -g] 0-8} 0-8} 0-8] 0-8} 0-9] 0-9} 1-0} 0-9} 1-0} 0-9} 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All@oods. 2 #2.) 2% 5-48] 5-96 6-95| 7-14] 7-34| 7-34] 7-43] 7-84] 8-37/11-82]12-66/13-53/16-65/12-25|10-22|10-36/10-16 9-89 





ee a ee Cee ee ee eee ee ms lar ead ae oa 





Starch, laundry 





Coal, anthracite|}6 ton 
Coal, bitumin- 


see ee eee eae 





i os i ec 


2-73] 3-02 


3 | $ $ $ $ $ 
4 mo.|2-37| 2-89} 4-05} 4-05) 4-60) 4-75 








es ie 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS, BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82) 6-78] 7-17| 7-29| 7-26] 7-80] 8-48|11-50|12-46)14-01/16-59)12-53/10-37)10-96/10-63 10-43 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 5-80] 6-11] 6-34) 6-59) 6-66) 7-51) 9-88]..... 12-56|15-41/11-39] 9-37] 9-69] 9-33) 9-27 
New Brunswick....... 5-38] 5-831 6-55| 6-84] 7-13| 7-04] 7-26] 7-71] 8+20|11-50|12-30|13-09]15-96)12-46)10-21|10-77/10-54/10-44 
Gueboo tig wes hin otek 5-151 5-64| 5-33| 6-46| 6-97| 6-87] 6-86] 7-15] 8-04|11-46|12-28|12-91]15-70/11-61| 9-62) 9-89) 9-70) 9-22 
Ontarsonteats. «abv Meas 5-01] 5-60| 6-50| 6-67| 7-25| 7-20] 7-09] 7-60] 8-37|12-16|12-69]13-40]16-90)12-19|10-13)10-20/10-05) 9-76 
Manitoba............. 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87| 7-84] 8-10} 8-47]10-82|12-39]13-68]16-46]12-15)10-01| 9-77) 9-59) 9-29 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-921 7-86] 8-08| 8-16] 8-25| 8-04] 8-41] 8-48]11-18|12-66/13-74|16-21/12-38/10-15]10-24) 9-84) 9-61 
Alberta......... eleiaiece 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-08] 8-15| 8-33| 7-83] 8-30] 8-26]12-03|12-91]14-04|17-03|12-02} 9-85) 9-92) 9-90) 9-70 
British Columbia..... 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 8-791 9-03] 9-13] 9-03} 9-06] 8-95]12-21113-34]14-46]17-55]13-27|11-47111-28111-11110-93 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, 
not to show the minimum cost for an average family. Seetext. {For electric light, see text. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘TBE following notes give the latest in- 

formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared with 
Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 


stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. At the beginning of the second 


quarter of the year wholesale prices and 
the cost. of living were both showing a 
tendency downward, in Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain and _ several other 
countries, notably Belgium, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and India. In France, and in 
China and Japan, wholesale prices had begun 
to turn downward after a sharp rise in the 
opening months of the year. A rising tendency 
was displayed by wholesale prices and cost of 
living in Norway, Austria, Germany, and 
Italy during the period. Prices in Switzerland 
and New Zealand remained fairly steady. In 
Sweden wholesale prices were slightly up- 
ward, with retail prices showing a slight de- 
cline. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures) 
recorded its second decline in April to 136.8, 
or a little over 0.1 per cent below the level 
for March. Foods advanced 2.5 per cent, 
vegetable and animal foods advancing and 
sugar, coffee and tea declining. Materials 
declined 1.9 per cent, both minerals and sun- 
dries declining while textiles advanced slightly. 

The Board of Trade index number on the 
base 100 in 1913, showed a decline of 0.4 per 
cent from the previous month, reaching 164.7. 
Foods declined on the whole, meat and fish 
advancing while cereals and other foods de- 
cuned. Materials advanced slightly, owing to 
an increase in prices of textiles, although 
metals and minerals and “other articles” de- 
clined. 

The Times index number (1913=100) was 
168.0 at the end of April, one point lower 
than its level at the end of March. In foods, 
there was a decline of 0.7 per cent in cereals, 
and an advance of 8 per cent in meat and 
fish, the latter being offset by a decline of 8.5 
per cent in other food, owing to a reduction 
in the price of sugar due to the lowering of 
the duty. Iron and steel showed practically 
no change, other metals and minerals declin- 
ing 5.1 per cent. Cotton advanced 5.8 per 
cent, and other textiles 0.4 per cent. Mis- 
cellaneous materials declined slightly. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base 100 in July, 
1914, declined 2 points to 171 at the beginning 
of May. Foods declined 4 points to 163. 
Other items showed no change, rent being 147; 
clothing, 225; fuel and light, 190; and sun- 
dries, 180. 


Austria 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914 = 1, fell from 11,996 to 
11,977 in April. Foods and heating and light- 
ing declined slightly, and clothing advanced. 
Rents remained unchanged. 


Esthonia 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of retail 
prices of food at Reval, on the base 100 in 
1921, as compiled by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics, from the prices of 24 articles, was 
as follows for the first four months of the 
current year. January, 110.9; February, 112.7; 
March, 115.4; April, 114.6. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
of which the base is 100 in April, 1914, fell 
trom 642 in February to 625 in March, or 2.6 
per cent. Advances were shown by the fol- 
owing groups: fuels, clay products, chemical 
products, construction materials, and resin pro- 
ducts; declines were shown by food products, 
tar and products, metal products, fertilizer, 
fats, textile products, hides and leather goods 
and raw rubber. The following registered no 
change: petrol and products, glass products, 
tobacco, and paper products. 


Cost or Livina anp Reta, Prices—The 
official index number of the cost of living 
(compiled by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour) for a working class family of the low- 
est category, was, on the base of 100 in 1921, 
125.83 for April, as against 131.95 for March, 
showing decline of 4.6 per cent. The princi- 
pal change was a decline of 6.8 per cent in 
foods. The other groups showed very slight 
changes. The budget for a middle class. family 
of moderate income declined from 129.00 in 
March to 124.65 in April, or 3.3 per cent. 
The principal changes were a decline of 5.8 
per cent in foods and an increase of 5.2 per 
cent in sundries. 

The official index number of retail prices of 
56 articles in 59 localities fell from 510 in 
March to 498 in April, the base being 100 in 
1914. This decline was 2.4 per cent. 
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France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of Statistique Générale, on the base 100 in 
July, 1914, fell in April to 459, or 10 per cent 
below the March level. All foods fell in 
price 7 per cent, and all industrial materials 
fell 12 per cent. All the sub-groups showed 
declines consistently. 


Italy 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of cost 
of living at Milan, as published in the munici- 
pal bulletin, on the base 100 in July, 1920, was 
115.61 in March, a slight increase above the 
February level. Foods advanced 4 per cent 
and sundries declined 0.2 per cent. Other 
items showed no change. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office showing 
the trend of gold prices on the base 100 in 
1913 was 124.1 for April, an increase of 2.8 
per cent on the March level. Foods increased 
in price 3.1 per cent to 109.7, and industrial 
materials increased 2.4 per cent to 150.9. 
Goods produced increased 3.2 per cent to 
111.7 and goods imported increased 1.5 per 
cent to 185.6. 

Cost or Livina—The official index number 
for April was 112 billion times the pre-war 
level, an increase of 4.7 per cent. Foods, rent 
and clothing showed increases, while heat and 
light declined, 

China 


Wuo.esateE Prices—The index number of 
the Treasury Department’s Bureau of Markets, 
showing the level of prices at Shanghai, on the 
base 100 in February, 1913, was 153.7 in 
April, or 2.4 per cent below the level for 
March. Cereals declined in price 6.3 per 
cent; textiles declined 4.3 per cent; and metals 
2.7 per cent. Other food products, fuels, and 
sundries all showed slight advances. 


India 


Cost or Livingc—tThe official index number 
of the Bombay Labour Office on the base 100 
in July, 1914, fell 3 points or 2 per cent in 
April to 150. The decline was caused by 
falling prices of foods, whose index fell from 
147 to 143. Clothing rose one point to 230, 
and fuel and lighting and house rent showed 
no change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
100 in 1913, fell two points in April to 148. 
The only advance was one of two points in 


farm products. Building materials, house fur- 
nishing goods and the miscellaneous group 
showed no change, and all other groups showed 


- declines, the most conspicuous being one of 5 


points in metals and metal products. 

Gibson’s index number of wholesale prices 
of 22 foods fell from 76.5 for April to 73.7 
for May, thus reaching the lowest level since 
December last. 

Bradstreet’s index number of wholesale 
prices showed for June 1, a total of $12.2930, 
which was a decline of 2.1 per cent from the 
level of a month earlier. Every one of the 
thirteen groups contributed to the fall. This 
was the sixth successive monthly decrease, and 
the price level reached was 8.4 per cent below 
the level at December 1, 1923, and the lowest 
since September, 1922. ) 

Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board showed 
a decline of 0.9 per cent in April from the 
March level, reaching 161.8. 

Foods declined 3 points to 141, and fuel and 
light declined 4 points to 168. Clothing ad- 
vanced 1 point to 177. Shelter remained at 
185, and sundries at 174. 

The official index number of Massachusetts, 
compiled by the Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, on the base 100 in 1918, 
fell 0.9 per cent to 157.7 in April, from the 
March level of 159.2. Foods fell 2 per cent 
to 136.1; clothing fell 0.7 per cent to 184.9; 
fuel and light fell 0.9 per cent to 177.1. 
Shelter remained at 168.0 and sundries at 
171.4. 


The Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, at 
St. John, N.B., now protect their emplcyees 
by life, sickness and accident. policies on the 
“sroup insurance” plan, the company paying 
the entire premium in each case. The amount 
of life insurance begins at $500, increasing by 
$100 each year until the maximum of $1,000 
is reached. Foremen and executives also 
begin at $500, but the annual increase is $200, 
up to a maximum of $1,500. An employee 
over 60 years of age, becoming permanently 
incapacitated through accident or incurable 
illness will be paid his insurance money in 
instalments over several months. No medical 
examination for life insurance is required. 
Under the scheme for sickness and non-occu- 
pational insurance workmen are protected 
against risks from accidents outside the fac- 
tory and from illness extending over a week. 
Beginning with the second week employees 
will be paid 55 per cent of their average 
earnings, but not less than $10 per week, but 
not for a longer continuous period than 26 
weeks. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


A Rice three legal decisions which are sum- 

marized below deal respectively with an 
action brought against a railway company by 
a station agent under the earlier Workmen’s 
‘Compensation Act of Alberta (Revised 
Statutes, 1922, chapter 176), and with a sea- 
man’s action for alleged arrears of wages when 
he had not completed the period of service 


for which he had contracted. The latter case 
also involved the point that the Admiralty 
Court, under the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, had no jurisdiction in regard to 
seamen’s claims for arrears of wages in which 
the amounts involved were less than $200. The 
third case deals with the legality of a trade 
union organization. 


Duties of a Railway Station Agent are not to be Classed as Manual Labour 


A railway station agent employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Irri- 
cana, Alberta, in the course of his duties on 
December 21, 1920, attempted to get the signal 
lamp in order to light it. To reach the lamp 
he used a ladder, which slipped on the snow 
or frost on the ground, injuring him so that he 
was laid off from his work for a certain period. 
He applied to the company for compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1908, 
but the claim was denied by the company on 
the ground that the agent’s employment was 
“otherwise than by way of manual labour,” 
the term “workman” being defined in the act 
of 1908 as including “every person who is en- 
gaged in an employment to which this act 
applies whether by way of manual labour or 
otherwise,” but as expressly excluding “ any 
person employed otherwise than by way of 
manual labour whose remuneration exceeds 
$1,200’*. The remuneration paid to the agent 
exceeded $1,200, and the question then arose 


whether his duties could be classed as 
“manual labour.” ‘The court held that 
although the duties of the station agent 
involved unloading baggage and freight, 
handling it at the depot, Sweeping the 
office, lighting the fires and furnace at the 
station, and lighting a train-order signal lamp, 
yet his employment on the whole was not sub- 
stantially one of manual labour. The applica- 
tion was therefore dismissed. 


(Alberta—Dilley vs. Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company) 





*The more recent Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) of Alberta, of 1918 (Revised Statutes, 1922, 
chapter 177), defines a workman as “a person who has 
entered into or works under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship, written or oral, express or implied, 
whether by way of manual labour or otherwise, and 
shall include any person engaged in training for mine 
rescue work or who, with the knowledge and consent 
of the management, is doing recovery work after an 
explosion, accident or catastrophe.’ 

The application referred to in the text’ was, however, 
made under the earlier act. 


Seaman under Monthly Wage Contract Forfeits Wages unless Month’s Service is 
Completed 


A marine engineer was hired for four 
months at $150 a month from July 4, 1923, 
on a ship used as a fish carrier between 
Steveston, B.C. and Seattle, Washington. He 
served on board the ship until October 25, 
when he left under circumstances held by the 
Court to be desertion. Subsequently he 
brought an action in the British Columbia 
Admiralty District of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada for the recovery of wages, claiming 
arrears up to the date of leaving. The defen- 
dant owner admitted arrears to the amount 
of $134, but claimed that, whatever might be 
said of the amount due on October 4, no wages 
were due the seaman from October 4, the date 
of commencement of the last month of his 
contract of service. The court found that the 
wages must be deemed to be forfeited from 
October 4 the time of the last monthly pay- 
ment which the contract contemplated. 


In regard to payment of the balance of $134, 
admitted by the defendant to be still due the 


seaman, the court declared it had no 
jurisdiction, the amount in question be- 
ing under $200, section 191 of the 
Canada Shipping Act providing that 


“No suit or proceedings for the recovery 
of wages under the sum of $200 shall be insti- 
tuted by or on behalf of any seaman or 
apprentice belonging to any ship registered in 
any of the provinces in the Exchequer Court 
on its Admiralty side or in any Superior 
Court. .. .” It was stated that the seaman was 
not hired by the defendant owner but by one 
who had chartered the vessel from the owner 
but had not paid the charter money, and 
for that reason the owner resisted the plain- 
tiffs claim. The action was therefore dis- 
missed with costs to follow the event. 


Canada—Ostram vs. the “ Miyako” 
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Trade Union Held to be a Lawful Organization 


In the issue of the Lasour Gazette for 
April, 1923, a judgment was given by Mr. 
Justice Galt in the Court of King’s Bench of 
Manitoba respecting the legal status of the 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. Action was brought by the gen- 
eral chairman and secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Division of the Brotherhood, suing 
on their own behalf and on behalf of all the 
members of the Brotherhood, and of all other 
members of the General Committee of Ad- 
justment of the Canadian National Railways 
against a former secretary-treasurer to recover 
trust monies. The defendant attacked the 
legal status of the labour organization claim- 
ing it was operating in restraint of trade, and 
moved for non-suit. The defendant’s motion 
for a non-suit was allowed with costs. The 
Manitoba Court of Appeal reversed the deci- 
sion of Mr. Justice Galt, it being held that 
in the present condition of the law the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers was not “an organization so tainted 
with illegality that the Court would not lend 
its assistance to recover trust moneys of the 
Union, unjustifiably withheld by the late 
treasurer.” Judgment was entered against the 
defendant. 

The case was next taken to the Supreme 
Court of Canada which, on June 18, dismissed 
the appeal with costs, one judge dissenting. 
In the opinion of Mr. Justice Duff, as stated 
in the Supreme Court, “the primary objects 
of the Brotherhood plainly are to secure satis- 
factory arrangements for its members in re- 
lation to conditions. of employment and rates 
of pay, and to provide means of settling dis- 
putes among its own members arising out of 
their service, and there is nothing to indicate 
that the constitution has in view any means 
other than lawful means for accomplishing 
these objects.” Elsewhere he stated: “the 
question is of great importance in Canada 
because of the peculiar condition of trade 
union law in this country. The Canadian 
Act, which is chapter 125 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, has not been adopted 
by the Provinces, and as to many of its pro- 


visions there is, to say the least, the greatest 
doubt as to the authority of the Dominion 
to enact them. Section 32, for example, in 
providing that the purposes of any trade 
union shall not, by reason merely that they 
are in restraint of trade, be deemed to be 
unlawful, so as to render void or voidable any 
agreement or trust, is, prima facie, dealing 
with the subject of civil rights and property. 
No doubt the declaration that trade unions, 
whose purposes are in unlawful restraint of 
trade, are not, on that ground, to be regarded 
as criminal conspiracies, coupled with the 
declarations on the subject contained in the 
Criminal Code which have been cited to us, 
establish beyond question, if there ever was 
a doubt upon the subject, that such a society 
as the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
is not a criminal society. But these declara- 
tions do not carry us beyond the point 
reached by the declaration in the first section 
of the Act of 1869. If the respondents’ con- 
tention is sound, it is highly probable that 
every trade union in Canada is, as regards the 
security of its funds, absolutely at the mercy 
of the officials who have the custody of 
them. This would indeed be an _ extra- 
ordinary thing. Provincial and Dominion 
statutes for the past fifteen or twenty 
years have been directed to the encourage- 
ment of what is called “collective bar- 
gaining.” Associations of employers, as well 
as associations of employees, must, if “col- 
lective bargaining” is to be effectual and 
bargains are to be carried out, have rules giv- 
ing authhority to discipline recalcitrant mem- 
bers; and must have funds, and most trade 
unions have rules vesting in some body auth- 
ority to give a final decision upon the ques- 
tion of strike or no strike, a fact which the 
Industrial Disputes Act, section 15, explicitly 
recognizes. It would be singular indeed if the 
rights of the members of such associations in 
the funds provided for defraying expenses and 
salaries of officers, were left with no legal pro- 
tection except that which arises from the la- 
bility to criminal prosecution.” 


(Supreme Court of Canada—Starr vs. Chase.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GAZETTE contains 
the regular monthly articles showing the 
movement of prices, details of new wage 
agreements and industrial disputes, and a gen- 
eral review of industrial conditions during 
the month of June. An outline is also given 
of the action of the Parliament of Canada 
in regard to old age pensions, civil service 
superannuation, the amendment of the Indus- 


trial Disputes Investigation Act, and certain | 


draft conventions of the League of Nations 
International Labour Conference. 


The employment situation 
in Canada during May, the 
last month for which com- 
plete statistics are avail- 
able, was reported by the offices of the EKm- 
ployment Service of Canada to be somewhat 
similar to that in the previous month, but 
with a slight increase in the number of appli- 
cations for work, and a corresponding decline 
in the number of vacancies offered, this 
downward tendency being attributed partly to 
unfavourable weather conditions. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.86 at the 
beginning of June as compared with $9.89 for 
May; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 
1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920; $12.79 for June, 1918; and $749 for 
June, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics based upon prices in 1913 as 100 
advanced to 152.2 for June as compared with 
150.6 |foreMay.;. 155.5 for. June, 1923s 152. 7 
for June, 1922; 164.0 for June, 1921; 256.9 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 201.3 for June, 
1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
during June was greater than the loss in the 


Monthly 


Summary 


previous month, or in the corresponding 
month of last year, though more disputes 
were in progress a year ago. Twenty-two 


disputes began or were in progress in June, 
affecting 13,872 employees, and causing a loss 
in time of 244,673 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures fox the previous month were as 
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follows: 12 disputes, 8,536 employees, and 
218,453 working days; and for June, 1923: 28 
disputes, 6,268 employees, and 42,406 work- 
ing days. 


The Department received 
Industrial three applications during 
Disputes June for the establishment 
Investigation of Boards of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation under 


the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907. ° A previous application 
was withdrawn by the employees, an adjust- 
ment having been reached as the result of the 
mediation of the Department. 


The litigation arising out of 
the refusal of the Toronto 
Electric Commissioners last 
year to recognize the author- 
ity of a Board of ._Con- 
ciliation appointed under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act has been followed in 
articles that have appeared from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre. It will be re 
called that the validity of this Statute was 
called in question by the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners, who applied to the Ontario 
Supreme Court last August for an interim in- 
junction restraining the Board from exercising 
the powers conferred upon it by section 38 of 
the Act. An interim injunction was accord- 
ingly granted by Mr. Justice Orde (Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1923, page 1126). How- 
ever, on the application of the Commission 
to the same court to have the injunction made 
permanent, Mr. Justice Mowat, who presided, 
refused the application, and upheld the val- 
idity of the Act (Lasour Gazertz, December, 
1923, page 1452). The case was next taken to 
the appellate division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario, which court also upheld the val- 
idity of the Act (The text of Mr. Justice 
Ferguson’s judgment on this occasion was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for May, 1924, 
page 384). As the case appeared to be of 
urgent importance counsel for the Commission 
appealed the decision of the appellate court 
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of Ontario direct to the Privy Council, and 
according to despatches from London the 
Privy Council on July 3 granted leave to ap- 
peal. The Deputy Minister of Justice for 
Canada, representing the Dominion Govern- 
ment, maintained that the appeal should have 
been taken before the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Lord Cave, however, announced that 
the Privy Council was satisfied that the ques- 
tion was one of great importance, and should 
be determined as speedily as possible. 


The Manitoba Child Wel- 
fare Act of 1922, which was 
to take effect on its pro- 
clamation by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, 
is to become effective from September 1, 1924, 
the required proclamation having been made 
during June. The provisions of the Act, and 
of the amending act of 1924, have been noted 
in previous issues of the Lasour Gazerrn, 


Manitoba 
-Child Welfare 


Aci Proclaimed 


(May, 1922, page 489; May, 1924, page 
373). This Act, at the time of _ its 
enactment, was described by Dr. J. A. 


Shearer, general secretary of the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Canada, as “the most modern 
child welfare act in Canada or on the con- 
tinent.” It was originally prepared by a com- 
mittee of experienced social workers, who 
worked for four years upon its details before 
they recommended it to the government for 
enactment as law. The Act establishes a De- 
partment and Minister of Public Welfare and 
provides for the appointment of a child wel- 
fare director, a medical officer who is a trained 
psychiatrist, and a board of selection made 
up of public-spirited citizens specially inter- 
ested in child welfare, in addition to provid- 
ing for neglected dependent and delinquent 
children, the children of unmarried parents 
and such immigrant children as the Barnardo 
or those of similar organizations.. If any de- 
fectives or delinquents are brought into the 
province they may be deported. If any 
become public charges the societies are 
compelled to care for them until sixteen 
years of age. All machinery necessary is pro- 
vided for the adoption and guardianship of 
children. Juvenile courts, their establishment 
and governance are fully covered, and also all 
child welfare societies allowed to do work in 
the province. 

The amendments to the Act which were 
made at the recent session of the provincial 
legislature provided among other changes for 
raising the age of children whose employment 
during the night is forbidden from 14 to 18 
years, the act now providing that it shall be 
unlawful to employ habitually any child under 
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the age of 18 years between the hours of 9 
p.m. and 6 a.m. The penalty for ill-treating 
a child was raised to imprisonment for five 
years with hard labour without the option of 
a fine. The earlier penalty for this offence 
was a fine of $500, or in default two years’ 
imprisonment, but the latter term might also 
be added to the fine. 


The rates of pay and other 


Compensation _ regulations governing the 
for Canadian reorganized Royal Canadian 
Air Force Air Force were published in 


a supplement to the Canada 
Gazette, dated June 21, 1924. Part XVII of 
the new regulations deals with the compen- 
sation of men in the air service or of their 
dependants, on account of death, injury and 
disease on ordinary service. Such compensa- 
tion is not payable unless it is established 
that such death, injury or disease was un- 
avoidable and that the person affected was 
not culpable. Subject. to these conditions, if 
an officer or airman dies or suffers any per-— 
manent disability as the direct result of the 
performance of his Air Force duties, otherwise 
than on active service, compensation may be 
awarded as the Governor General in Council 
may sanction, but the amount awarded will, 
as a general rule, not exceed the amount pay- 
able under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
where applicable, in the province where the 
injury or disability occurred. As a general 
rule the class of case here referred to comes 
within the scope of the Pension Act, in which 
event any question of compensation, by way 
of pension or otherwise, will be dealt with by 
the Board of Pension Commissioners through 
the Department of National Defence. 


The results of the Domin- 


Dominion ion first-aid competitions, 
First Aid conducted by the St. John 
Compeiition Ambulance Society, Cana- 


dian Branch, were  an- 
nounced during June. 

The Montizambert trophy, emblematic of 
the championship of Canada, was won by “A” 
team, Western Fuel Corporation, Nanaimo, 
B.C. 

The Wallace Nesbitt trophy (General) was 
won by No. 14 division, St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The Wallace Nesbitt trophy (Railway) was 
won by the station team Canadian National 
Railways, Stratford, Ont., with the team of 
the car shops, Montreal, second. 

The Coderre trophy (Miners) was won by 
the Canmore Coal Company, Canmore, AlI- 
berta, with the Western Fuel Company of 
Nanaimo, British Columbia, second. 
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The Otter trophy, awarded for the first 
time, presented by» Sir W. D. Otter, K.C.B., 
and open to teams of the permanent and non- 
permanent militia officers of Canada, was won 
by the sub-staff, Military District No. 13, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 

The Sherwood Police trophy and _ the 
Shaughnessy (Eastern) trophy were won by 
“A” Division of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Ottawa. 

The Shaughnessy (Western) trophy was 
won by No. 2 team Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Vancouver. 

The Lady Drummond cup for proficiency 
in first-aid and home nursing, open to teams 
of ladies, was won by No. 1 Canadian Na- 
tional Railways team, Montreal. 

In addition to these competitions, the fol- 
lowing. provincial shields were adjudged by 
the director-general as follows: 

Alberta: International Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, Coleman. 

British Columbia: “A” team Western Fuel 
Company, Nanaimo. 

Saskatchewan: Depot Division, Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, Regina. 

Manitoba: No. 14 Division St. John Am- 
-bulance Brigade, Winnipeg. 


Quebec: Car Shops, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal. 
Ontario: “A” Division Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police, Ottawa. 
New Brunswick: city police, St. John. 


The Frontier College, which 

The “University provides educational facili- 
in Overalls ” ties for workers in the con- 
struction and lumber camps 

of Canada, has appealed to the provincial 
governments for increased assistance. It is 
understood that the Ontario Government has 
increased its annual grant from $4,500 to 
$7,500, and has given a special grant of $10,000 
towards wiping out the deficit of $15,000 now 
carried by the college. British Columbia has 
been asked to give a special donation of 
$1,000 in addition to its annual grant of $500. 
The latest description of the College by its 
founder, Mr. Alfred Fitzpatrick, is in the title 
of his book “The University in Overalls.” 
The work was started in the camps of Ontario 
in 1909 under the name of “The Reading 
Camp Association ” and has spread throughout 
the frontiers of the Dominion from coast to 
coast. The aim is to provide an opportunity 
for education to all workers in places where 
schools are not provided. The ultimate ob- 
jective is to provide well equipped instructors 
to every outpost and every settlement, camp 
and factory in Canada which is not adequately 


served by existing educational institutions. 
This objective is expressed by the founder in 
his book “The University in Overalls ”* as 
follows :— 

“Education must be obtainable on the farm, 
in the bush, on the railway, and in the mine. 
We must educate the whole family wherever 
their work is, wherever they earn their living; 
teaching them how to earn and at the same 
time how to grow physically, intellectually, 
and spiritually to the full status of their God- 
given potentialities. This is the real educa- 
tion. This is the place of the true university.” 

During the twenty-five years the College 
has been in operation it has sent more than 
700 instructors into camps in various provinces 
and each year approximately 1,500 men receive 
instruction in all kinds of school work from 
simple arithmetic and English for foreign-born 
to higher mathematics and advanced work for 
university students. 

The annual staff consists of 55 instructors, 
most of whom are university students or 
graduates. These men take their places in 
the gangs with the other men of the camps 
and do a full day’s work in addition to the 
instruction given during the evenings. They 
are carried on the regular payrolls and receive 
a small additional salary from the College. 

The incorporation of the Frontier College 
by a Dominion Act of 1922 was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July, 1922, page 701. 


‘Catholic and National 
Unions of Montreal, repre- 
senting about 500 shop em- 
ployees in the city, are 
asking the City Council to 
require the closing of stores at 6 o’clock in- 
stead of 7 o’clock. It may be noted that the 
provincial act for the early closing of stores 
(Revised Statutes of 1919, article 5885) was 
amended at the last session of the Legislature 
(Statutes of 1924, chapter 59) by the substitu- 
tion of the word “six” for “seven,” so that 
this article now reads as follows:— 

In every city and town, the municipal council may 
make, amend and repeal by-laws ordering that, during 
the whole or any part of the year, stores of one or 
more categories in the municipality be closed and 
remain closed every day or any day of the week, after 
the times and hours, fixed and determined for that 
purpose by the said by-law, but the times and hours 
so fixed and determined by such by-law, shall not be 
sooner than six (instead of seven) o’clock in the even- 
ing nor later than seven o’clock in the morning. 

The above section is an “enabling” pro- 
vision, involving no compulsion of munici- 
palities to order the closing of stores at the 
hour mentioned. 


Early closing 
of stores in 
Quebec 





*This ‘book was reviewed in the Lasour Gazertr, 
October, 1921, page 1289. = 
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New safety regulations to 


Safety govern mine shafts in the 
regulations province of Quebec were 
for mines in given at length in the May 
Quebec issue of the Lasour GazETTE 


(page 403). These regula- 
tions, which were issued under the authority 
of the Provincial Mining Act, provided that 
“in shafts, inclines, quarries and other excava- 
tions of more than 50 feet in depth, signal to 
set in motion any machinery used for hoisting 
material or for travelling, shall be transmitted 
to the hoistman by a signalling apparatus.” 
By a special order published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette on June 21 the following quali- 
fying paragraph was added to the foregoing 
regulation :— 

However, in the case of operations carried on with 


cable-derrick, the inspector of Mines may approve of 
the transmission of signals by motion of the hands. 


In reply to an inquiry in 


Superannuation the Senate on June 12 it 
for pilots in was Officially stated that 
Canada superannuation’ allowances 


are paid by the govern- 
ment to retired pilots in the port of Quebec 
only. This is done under an arrangement 
entered into in 1906 between the pilots of 
the Quebec pilotage district and the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries on the occasion 
of a reduction in the number of pilots and an 
extension of the district by twenty miles. The 
conditions resulting in the arrangement do 
not, it was stated, obtain in any of the other 
pilotage districts. Some account was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for May, 1923 (page 
454), of existing arrangements at other ports 
for the superannuation of pilots. In the dis- 
tricts of Sydney, Halifax and St. John super- 
annuation benefits are provided by by-laws 
issued under authority of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act. 


Some account of existing 
systems for providing ° re- 
tiring allowances for muni- 
cipal employees in various 
cities in Canada was given in the May issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre. Among these it was 
noted that the Toronto city council, on May 
9, adopted the report of a special committee 
approving certain principles in regard to pen- 
sions. A draft by-law was subsequently drawn 
up, and this has now been approved by the 
special committee on pensions. It was hoped 
that the scheme would take effect in July, but 
the city will not be asked to contribute before 
1925. The main features of the by-law are 
outlined in the press as follows: Only per- 
mahent employees are provided for, and no 


Civic pensions 
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employee entering the service after 35 years 
of age is to be placed on the lst of perman- 
ent employees, or to be eligible to contribute 
to the fund, until he has paid what he would 
have had to contribute if he had entered the 
service at that age. The employees are to 
contribute five per cent of their salaries, and 
the city will contribute about $30,000. The 
amount of benefit is based on the average 
yearly salary of an employee for the five con- 
secutive years of highest salary. One-sixtieth 
part of that amount, multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of continuous service, will give” 
the amount of the allowance made to an em- 
ployee, subject to ithe condition, that not 
more than forty years of service is to be taken 
into account, and that the yearly allowance 
shall not be greater than $2,000 or less than 
$624. 

If a pensioner dies in the service a sum 
equal to his total contributions, plus interest 
at 3 per cent, will go to his next of kin. Any 
employee receiving, or who has received, com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act will not be entitled to any allow- 
ance under the by-law, except where the com- 
pensation is less annually than the amount to 
which he would be entitled from the fund. 
After January, 1926, any employee reaching 
the age of 65, after 20 years’ service, and any 
employee after 15 years’ service, unfit for ser- 
vice, may retire and shall be entitled to an 
annual pension. 

Any employee leaving the service will be 
entitled to receive the whole of his contribu- 
tions with interest at three per cent. 

The fund is to be administered by a Civic 
Pension Board, consisting of the mayor, the 
works commissioner, city clerk, city solicitor, 
a member of the city council and two con- 
tributing employees. 


The report of the Manitoba 
First aid 


Workmen’s Compensation 
provisions in Board for 1922, only re- 
Manitoba cently received by the De- 

partment, states that “it 
has been clearly demonstrated that compli- 


ance with the First Aid regulations promul- 
gated by the Board in 1921 has proved a large 
factor in reducing the length of ithe period of 
disability in the case of injury, and also in 
the prevention of complications which without 
such attention would arise in a very large 
number of cases.” The regulations referred to 
were outlined in tthe Lasour GaAzertr, August, 
1921, page 982. They require every employer 
with more than ten workmen to keep at his 
place of employment a first-aid kit, the quan- 
tity of materials in the kit to be graded ac- 
cording ito the number of employees. Every 
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employer must provide and maintain a first- 
aid room if he has 100 or more workmen, or 
if he has 50 or more workmen working at a 
distance of five miles from a hospital. A 
standard first-aid kit must accompany the 
crew of every railroad train and vessel. Dur- 
ing 1922 the Board distributed a bulletin con- 
taining directions on first-aid for inexperienced 
workers in places where there is no skilled at- 
tendant, with instructions that these directions 
be posted up beside the kit. 


The Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare held its an- 
nual meeting at Toronto, 
June 23-24, 1924, the chief 
topic for discussion being 
juvenile immigration into Canada from Great 
Britain. The points emphasized in the report 
on this subject prepared by the honorary 
secretary, Miss Charlotte Whitton, were the 
need for more careful inspection of the phy- 
sical and mental condition of children whom 
it 18 proposed to bring to Canada, and more 
adequate supervision when they are placed 
in Canadian homes. In reply to a statement 
of the need for statistics regarding child 
labour, it was announced that the volume on 
occupations of the people of the census, 1921, 
would contain in greater detail figures as to 
the number of children employed in Canada. 

The council adopted the so-called children’s 
charter drawn up at Geneva in May, 1923, by 
the General Council of the Save the Children 
Fund International Union, as follows:— 

By the present declaration of the rights of the 
child, commonly known as the ‘‘Declaration of Ge- 
neva,’”? men and women of all nations, recognizing that 
mankind owes to the child the best that it has to 
give, declare and accept it as their duty that, regard- 
less of all considerations of race, nationality or creed: 

(1) The child must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, both materially and _ spirit- 
ually. 

(2) The child that is hungry must be fed, the child 
that is sick must be nursed, the child that is back- 
ward must be helped, the delinquent child must be 
reclaimed and the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succored. 

(3) The child must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 

(4) The child must be put in a position to earn a 
, livelihood, and must be protected against every form 
of exploitation. 

(5) The child must be brought ‘up in the con- 
sciousness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 


The Department recently 
received the annual report 
of “The Labour Bureau In- 
corporated ” for 1923. The 
Bureau operates in various 
centres in the United States, including New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 


Canadian 
Council on 


Child Welfare 


“The Labour 
Bureau, 
Incorporated”’ 


Francisco. This organization was founded in 
May, 1920, and is described as “a group of 
technicians rendering professional service to 
labour organizations and to others working 
for some public purpose of benefit to labour.” 
It is stated that the Bureau is not in business 
for profit, and no dividends or other distribu- 
tions of profit can be made under its by-laws. 
Fixed salaries are paid to members of the 
staff, and charges are reckoned on the basis 
of time spent, incidental expenses, etc. The 
general policy of the Bureau is to remain de- 
tached from partizanship and politics, and 
to maintain a strictly scientific attitude toward 
facts and their interpretation. Since its 
foundation it has done work for 212 unions, 
international, district and local, and has served 
other organizations affiliated with the trade 
union movement, as well as organizations and 
individuals working for public purposes as- 
sociated with the interests of labour. Perhaps 
the most interesting work of the Bureau dur- 
ing 1923 was the service rendered by its con- 
sulting engineer, Mr. O. S. Beyer, Jr. to the 
railroad shopcrafts in connection with their 
experiment in joint co-operative management 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This 
constructive policy and its subsequent appli- 
cation to the railway shops of the Canadian 
National Railways, was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerre for May, 1924, (page 400). The 
Bureau also issues the monthly publication 
Facts for Workers, containing information use- 
ful to all persons connected with industry. 


The director of the United 
Coal mine States Bureau of Maines 
explosions and contributes an interesting 
their prevention article on coal mine ex- 

plosions to the current issue 
of the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour. He 
considers that if proper measures are taken 
the risk of such explosions may be elimin- 
ated. 

A certain number of accidents due to risks of the 
occupation, such as the falls of roof, must be expected, 
but the present high rate is excessive. The great 
explosions, however, should not be considered to be 
normal occupational accidents. Explosions can and 
must be prevented. There is no reason, with the pre- 
sent knowledge, why local explosions in mines should 
spread throughout the entire underground _workings. 
Miners and operators, as well as official inspectors, 
must take hold of the situation promptly and vig- 
orously or there will be still more serious explosions 
and more men killed. Knowledge not applied is of no 
value, however practical it may be in its bearings. 


Experimental explosions conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Mines in a Pennsyl- 
vania mine held by the government for the 
purpose of such experiments have proved that 
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coal dust is itself explosive, and is also the 
cause of a small local explosion spreading 
throughout the entire mine. It is stated that 
knowledge of coal dust explosions has now 
arrived at a point where, given a certain set 
of conditions in the mine, the engineers can 
propagate explosions and produce results pre- 
dicted beforehand. Two methods are fol- 
lowed for preventing the wide spreading of 
minor explosions. The first is to wet the dust 
thoroughly so that no dry dust remains in the 
mine. To be effective the dust must be wet 
down every day. A better method is to dil- 
ute the coal dust with shale dust or lime- 
stone dust, or any non-inflammable dust, so 
that the explosion will not pass from point 
to point even though a dust cloud be raised 
by the concussion of blasting, or by the 
wreckage of a trip of cars. Utah is said to 
lead the other coal mining states in regula- 
tions for mine safety. (The new safety code 
of Utah was outlined in Lasour Gazerre for 
May, 1924, page 359). 


The Governing Body of 
Statistical the International Labour 
Conference Organization at its meeting 
in April decided that in 
view of the suecess of the Conference of 


Labour Statisticians held in October, 1923, 
the Director of the International Labour 
Office should be authorized to take appropri- 
ate steps for the calling of a second confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians in February, 1925. 
This second conference will be devoted main- 
ly to the classification of industries and to 
statistics of cost of living, unemployment and 
wages. The object of these conferences of 
Government Labour Statisticians is to im- 
prove as well as to standardize the methods 
of statistics existing in the various countries 
throughout the world to the end that they 
may be comparable one country with an- 
other, and thus furnish valuable information 
for use in questions of industrial economics. 


Important services are 
being rendered by the In- 
ternational Labour Office in 
supplying information on 
labour and industrial ques- 
tions in response to inquiries received. 

In the year 1923, the office sent detailed 
replies to 323 major requests for information, 
many of these involving research on more 
than one question. 

Requests have been received from Govern- 
ments, employers’ associations, trade unions, 
universities, libraries, philanthropic and other 
institutions, belonging to the following coun- 
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tries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Latin America, Ltth- 
uania, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
States and Yugoslavia. 

Among the subjects on which information 
was requested were conditions of labour, in- 
cluding hours and wages, technical education, 
apprenticeship, vocational guidance, social 
assurance, including unemployment insurance, 
industrial health and safety, workers’ control 
and emigration. The information supplied to 
Governments is of special importamce in view 
of the fact that these’ particulars are fre- 
quently needed with a view to the preparation 
of new national legislative and administra- 
tive measures. 


The Weekly Half Holiday Act of Bntish 
Columbia (Statutes of 1916, chapter 75) has 
been applied to the town of Lillooet, where 
shops are henceforth to be closed on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


The Royal Commission which has been 
studying the subject of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in the province of Quebec with a view 
to the possible amendment of the existing 
provincial statute held its final sessions at 
Chicoutimi and Quebec towards the end of 
June. It is stated that a final meeting is to 
be held later in the present year, when the 
employers and workmen of the province will 
be afforded an opportunity of summing up 
their cases. The Commission will then prepare 
its report, which is to be presented at the 
next session of the provincial legislature. 


The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during April was 20,- 
683, of whom 15,815 worked underground and 
4,868 on surface, as compared with a total of 
28,655 in March, of whom 21,929 worked un- 
derground and 6,726 on surface. The month- 
ly production per man was 48 tons for April, 
as against 54 tons per man for March. Dur-, 
ing April the production per man-day was 2.29 
tons, as compared with 2.64 tons in March. 
The total Canadian output during April 
amounted to 989,121 short tons, or a decrease 
of 39 per cent below the tonnage for the 
previous month and 3 per cent below the 
average for April for the five preceding 
years. The tonnage lost, which was largely 
due to lack of orders in March, was charged 
in April to “other causes,” this including 
strikes. 
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An Ordinance to regulate billiard rooms in 
the North-West Territories, published in the 
Canada Gazette on July 5, provides that “no 
person under the age of 18 years shall be em- 
ployed in or about a billiard room for any 
purpose connected with the business thereof.” 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta has issued the following new Regu- 
lation (Number 11) :— 


Where the amount chargeable to the account of any 
employer is in excess of one hundred and five per cent 
of the Assessment received for the calendar year then 
last past, the assessment rate for the then current 
calendar year shall be increased over and above the 
basic rate of the class or sub-class in which the account 
is being carried one per cent on the basic rate for each 
one per cent that the amount chargeable exceeds one 
hundred and five per cent of the amount received, but 
in no case shall the increased rate exceed thirty per 
cent of the basic rate of the class or sub-class as fixed 
by the Board. 


The Ontario Minimum Wage Board is hold- 
ing a public hearing during the present month 
for the discussion of proposed minimum rates 
for female workers in the food trades, and for 
those in various other trades not already dealt 
with under previous orders. The proposed 
rates are similar to those for the factory 
group, namely $12.50 in Toronto, and from 
$11.50 to $10 per week in other parts of the 
province according to density of population. 
Full particulars will be given of the new or- 
ders when they are officially published. 


The Canadian Postmasters’ Association, at 
their biennial convention held at Montreal in 
June, considered a proposal to form a bene- 
ficiary fund to endow the widows of postmast- 
ers in case of death and to provide for post- 
masters who might lose their positions. 


New regulations governing the inspection of 
meats were published during June under the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act, the regulations 
issued in 1920 being rescinded. 


Hon. Robert Drummond, member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Nova Scotia, is retiring from 
active editorial work on The Mining Record, 
a journal devoted to the coal mining industry 
in Nova Scotia, with which he has been con- 
nected for the past 50 years. Mr. Drummond 
was formerly Grand Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Association. 


As noted in the Lasour Gazerre for May, 
the Montreal city council is considering the 
formation of a contributory superannuation 
fund for civic employees. At a conference 
on pensions in June, delegates representing the 
firemen’s and policemen’s organizations stated 
that they would be willing to furnish $10,000 
each as a nucleus for a pension fund, and to 


contribute four per cent of their wages an- 
nually, provided that the city would contribute 
a like amount. The policemen propose that 
they should receive a pension of $100 a month 
after 25 years’ service, and the firemen ask for 
$75 a month as a retiring allowance. Provi- 
sion for widows’ pensions, and especially for 
the families of men killed while on duty is 


also expected. A delegation of firemen who 


had been retired under the existing superan- 
nuation scheme later informed the city coun- 
cil that the pension they received amounted 
only to one-sixth of their former pay, while 
the policemen received one-half. 


Group life insurance is now in force on at 
least twenty-seven railroads in the United 
States, according to a compilation by The 
Railway Age. Together these lines are pro- 
tecting more than 200,000 men. The aggre- 
gate value of policies representing this insur- 
ance is upward of $260,000,000. The Union 
Pacific Railway started its plan as early as 
1917, but a large part of the insurance has 
been underwritten within the past two years. 


The Workmen’s Compensation law of New 
York State has been amended by a reduc- 
tion of the “waiting period” from fourteen to 
seven days. (Most of the provincial compen- 
sation Acts in Canada fix seven days as the 
minimum period of disability for which com- 
pensation is allowed). It is estimated that the 
amendment to the New York act will increase 
the number of injured employees in receipt 
of compensation by about 50 per cent. 


The Pittsburg Labour Bank on August 25, 
1923, opened its doors with the support of 38 
local railroad organizations; five carpenters’ 
locals; United Mine Workers, District No. 5; 
Street Railway Employees’ locals, and several 
others, and on December 31, four months 
later, the bank had more than trebled its re- 
sources. The capital stock is now being in- 
creased from $125,000 to $500,000. 


A committee of the American Chemical 
Society on occupational diseases and _ haz- 
ards in the chemical trades recommends that 
every applicant for work should be subjected 
to a rigid physical examination by a physi- 
cian who knows the hazards of the industry, 
and that an industrial health survey should 
be taken of the chemical industries. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad recently issued 
a notice to each of its 211,000 employees to 
undergo a complete physical examination at 
least once a month at the company’s ex- 
pense. Ten thousand employees of the same 
company have acquired 50,675 shares of the 
railroad stock by instalment payments. 
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The Labour Situation proved demand in the building and construc- 
CONTINUED improvement in employ- tion groups, a large number of men were at 


ment was noted at the beginning of 
June, although this was not so pronounced 
as that recorded on June 1, 1923, when the 
situation was slightly better. Employment, 
however, continued to be in greater volume 
than during the corresponding period of 1922 
and 1921. 

At the beginning of June the percentage 
of unemployment among members of trade 
unions was 7.3 as compared with 5.1 per cent 
at the beginning of May, and with 4.5 per cent 
at the beginning of June, 1923. 

A slight decline from the preceding period 
in the number of vacancies and placements, 
‘with an increased registration of applicants, 
was shown by the reports from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada for the 
month of May, 1924. A comparison with the 
same period a year ago shows a marked fall- 
ing off in employment, the decrease being due 
in part to unfavourable weather. 

The following survey gives the employment 
conditions at the end of June, 1924, as re- 
ported by the superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

In the Maritime provinces considerable con- 
struction work was under way both in the 
building and highway groups. Orders for car- 
penters, paperhangers and painters, were filled 
in many districts, but not in sufficient num- 
bers to give work to all. River driving con- 
tinued throughout the Province, but little or 
no demand for workers was recorded. Im- 
proved employment conditions in mining 
were shown. The usual business was trans- 
acted in the women’s section, approximately 
the same demand for regular and day workers 
being offered. 

In Quebec there was reported a slight im- 
provement in the building industry, with an 
increase in the demand for bricklayers, plas- 
terers, joiners and _ painters. Building 
labourers, however, were not in so great de- 
mand, but with the beginning of municipal 
road work more numerous opportunities 
were opening up. Farming activities were 
fairly brisk, with a large number. of place- 
ments of workers from Montreal. Bushmen 
and mill hands were required in increasing 
numbers from the offices at Montreal, Quebec 
and Three Rivers, the calls being fewer than 
during the previous year. There was a de- 
clining demand for household workers, but a 
slightly increased demand for workers for 
hotel and institutional help was reported. 

Employment conditions in Ontario re- 
mained quiet though uncertain. With an im- 


work, although many craftsmen were avail- 
able for employment. There was a promise 
of greater activity with the opening of high- 
way work throughout the province. In some 
districts an increased call for farm workers 
was received, while in others the early spring 
demand had been satisfied. Outdoor work, 
including railway construction and mainten- 
ance and some logging operations, was sup- 
plied from the offices at North Bay, Ottawa, 
Sudbury and Timmins, to take care of local 
workers, with a few vacancies for skilled men, 
who were supplied from other zones. Slack- 
ness in industry continued, no marked im- 
provements being reported, and in the West- 
ern Peninsula a surplus of labour was shown. 
Calls for women domestics remained numer- 
ous, with an increase in the casual depart- 
ment. The demand for institutional workers 
was not so great as is usual at this season 
of the year. 

With the close of seeding operations in 
Manitoba a slackness in demand was reported 
in the farm group, followed by an increased 
call during the latter part of the week. Resi- 
dential construction predominated in the 
building group, but the contracts awarded were 
not of sufficient size to care for the numbers 
out of work. Teamsters, section men and 
gang labourers for railway work were recruited 
without difficulty, as many men were seeking 
this class of employment. Trade and manu- 
facturing were quiet. 

In Saskatchewan dullness characterized the 
farming group, following the spring rush of 
orders for men for seeding. A small though 
persistent demand for farm labourers was still 
felt, however, in many districts with plenty 
of men available. The curtailment of build- 
ing activities had lifted slightly with a result- 
ingly improved employment condition. From 
Regina reports indicated a minimum demand, 
with men in all trades available, while in 
Saskatoon tradesmen were well employed. The 
railway companies placed numbers of section 
and extra gang workers. The northern offices 
showed a decline in logging operations, suffi- 
cient men having been supplied for all out- 
side work, and at Prince Albert, Regina and 
Saskatoon, a great many were reported as 
unemployed. 

In Alberta the offices transacted a steady 
and consistent business in the farming group, 
placements keeping pace with the opportuni- 
ties offered. Aside from this group, however, 
little work was available. The small build- 
ing contracts under way were not sufficient to 
meet the demands for work and few oppor- 
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tunities were shown in the railway construc- 
tion and maintenance group. A reduction in 
the demand for women day workers was re- 
ported, and an improvement recorded in re- 
gard to the orders for regular workers. 

In British. Columbia the depression in the 
building industry continued, and while num- 
bers of men were employed on small repair 
jobs and on extensions to the outlying roads 
and bridges, the wet weather retarded work 
very considerably. There was a_ notable 
change in the logging group, some of the pro- 
ducers closing down, while others had cur- 
tailed operations very largely. The resulting 
decline in demand affected the work of the 
offices considerably. Mining was quiet, also 
the farming group, while manufacturing in- 
dustries showed only a slight betterment. In 
the women’s section fruit pickers and casual 
workers were in increasing demand with the 
usual routine number of orders for household 
workers. 


Employment at the begin- 
ning of June showed an up- 
ward trend, although the 
expansion was not so pro- 
mannered as that recorded on the correspond- 
ing date of last year. The most:marked in- 
creases were reported in construction, trans- 
portation and manufacturing; communication, 
services and trade also registered increased 
activity. Employment in all provinces was, 
on the whole, in greater volume than at the 
beginning of May; the largest percentage 
gain occurred in Quebec and the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. In the Maritime Provinces manufac- 
turers, especially fish preserving and lumber 
mills, were decidedly more active, as was con- 
struction. Logging, mining and _ transporta- 
tion, however, showed large contractions, 
partly of a seasonal nature. In Quebec manu- 
facturing, logging, transportation and con- 
struction reported marked improvement, while 
gains were also indicated in communication, 
mining, services and trade. In Ontario a 
large part of the improvement was in the 
construction and transportation industries, but 
manufacturing on the whole afforded less em- 
ployment. In the Prairie Provinces the com- 
mencement of seasonal activity in railroad 
construction accounted for the bulk of the 
increase; sawmills, transportation and sum- 
mer hotels also were busier, while firms in the 
logging, coal mining and iron and steel indus- 
tries reported smaller pay-rolls. In British 
Columbia also marked improvement was 
registered in construction, but other industries, 
notably the logging, shipping, lumber, pulp 
and paper divisions were not so fully em- 
ployed as at the beginning of May. 

Firms in Montreal, Ottawa and Winnipeg 
registered improvement, while in Toronto, 


EL.MPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


Hamilton and Vancouver curtailment was 
shown. In Montreal shipping and stevedor- 
ing was decidedly more active and increases 
were also reported in construction, trade and 
some branches of manufactures. Textiles, and 
iron and steel, on the other hand, afforded less 
employment than at the beginning of May. 
The changes in Toronto were not large; manu- 
factures registered declines, which were partly 
offset by improvement in construction. In 
Ottawa the largest increase was in construc- 
tion. In Hamilton curtailment in textiles and 
iron and steel accounted for most of the re- 
duction. In Winnipeg the changes were com- 
paratively slight; the most pronounced gains 
occurred in construction, while retail trade 
afforded less employment. In Vancouver re- 
ductions in personnel in shipping caused the 
decrease. 

Manufacturing continued to show moderate 
improvement. Seasonal activity in sawmills 
and fish canneries, together with improvement 
in pulp, paper, brick, electric current and min- 
eral product works caused most of the in- 
crease, while the iron and steel, textile and 
leather groups were less fully employed. Em- 
ployment in logging declined on the whole, 
although large additions to staffs were re- 
ported in Quebec and Ontario, owing to river 
drives. Practically no change in the whole 
was indicated in mining; improvement in the 
mining of metallic ores and of non-metallic 
minerals was offset by curtailment in coal 
mines. Employment in communication showed 
an increase, largely on telephones. Shipping 
and stevedoring registered substantial expan- 
sion, while employment on steam and street 
railways also improved. In construction and 
maintenance there were considerable seasonal 
gains in the building, highway and railway 
divisions. The trade and service groups also 
reported increased activity, that in the latter 
being due to the reopening of summer hotels. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June, 1924. 


Unemployment as used in the 
TRADE UNIon following report has reference 
REPORTS. to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, or as a 
direct result, of strikes or lockouts, are not. 
considered as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 
The volume of unemployment increased at 
the end of May as shown by returns tabulated 
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from 1,455 labour organizations with an ag- 
gregate membership of 158,023 persons, 7.3 
per cent of the members being out of work 
as compared with 5.1 per cent at the end of 
April and with 4.5 per cent at the close of 
May, 1923. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions registered 
improvement over April, but considerable in- 
activity was reported in Quebec due to slack- 
ness in the garment trades, and declines on a 
smaller scale were registered in Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. In comparison 
with May of last year less activity was shown 
in all provinces except Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and in these two provinces the gains 
were slight. Reports tabulated from 417 
unions in the manufacturing industries, with 
a membership of 51,089 persons, showed that 
6,610 persons were unemployed at the end of 
May, a percentage of 12.9 as compared with 
4.5 per cent in April. Garment workers in 
Quebec accounted for the greater part of the 
inactivity shown in this group, though de- 
clines were also registered by iron and steel, 
glass and brewery workers and printing trades- 
men. Cigar makers, metal polishers, jewelry 
workers and paper makers, on the other hand, 
were better employed. Shghtly more unem- 
ployment was shown in the manufacturing 1n- 
dustries than in May of last year. The situa- 
tion for coal miners in Nova Scotia and 
Alberta remained practically the same as in 
April, and in the British Columbia mines no 
members were reported out of work. No in- 
activity was registered by quarry workers in 
Nova Scotia or ‘asbestos miners in Quebec. 
In the building and construction trades some 
improvement was shown during May, though 
the percentage out of work was still consider- 
ably above that reported for May last year. 
Steam shovel and dredgemen, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, granite and stone cutters, hod carriers 
and building labourers, carpenters and joiners 
and electrical workers were all better em- 
ployed than in April, but bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers registered slightly more idleness. In 
comparison with May of last year the situa- 
tion for all tradesmen in the group, with the 
exception of bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, was not so favourable. ‘Transportation 
workers were slightly more fully engaged at 
the end of May than in the previous month, 
3.1 per cent of the members being out of 
work as compared with 3.6 per cent at the 
close of April. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constitute nearly 80 per cent 
of the membership in the group, were slightly 
more active as were also street and electric 
railway employees. Workers in the shipping 


division, however, were not quite so busy. 
Slightly less activity was reported in the 
transportation group at the end of May than 
at, the close of May, 1923. Retail clerks were 
better employed than in April. Hotel and 
restaurant and theatre and stage employees 
were not so busy, but the situation for bar- 
bers and: stationary engineers and firemen 
was more favourable. Fishermen and lumber 
workers reported no idle members. 


During the month of May, 


EMPLOYMENT 1924, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 32,694 references to em- 


ployment, and effected a total 
of 31,093 placements. Of these, the place- 
ments in regular employment were 21,569, of 
which 18,286 were of men and 3,283 of women. 
The placements in casual work numbered 
9524. Employers notified the Service of 
33,219 opportunities for employment, of which 
23,177 were for men and 10,042 were for 
women. The number of applicants for work 
was 43,445, of whom 32,142 were for men and 
11,303 for women. A comparison of the re- 
ports for this period with the corresponding 
period a year ago indicates a marked decline 
in the volume of business transacted. This 
decrease reflected the slackness in business due 
to the unfavourable weather. Compared with 
the preceding month of this year approxi- 
mately the same volume of business was 
handled, placements and vacancies showing a 
slight decline, while the volume of applica- 
tions increased. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports a produc- 
REPORT tion of 84,987 long tons of 


pig-iron and 2,245 tons of 
ferro-silicon during May as compared with 
83,875 tons pig-iron and 2,920 tons ferro- 
silicon in April. Basic iron advanced 6 per 
cent to 69,229 tons, malleable iron rose 96 
per cent to 5,510 tons, but foundry iron 
dropped 35 per cent to 10,248 tons. The 
cumulative production of pig-iron for the 
five months ending May was 370,142 tons, 
this being the highest recorded for this period 
in the last three years, equalling the output 
for the same period in 1920. The average 
monthly output was 74,000 tons for the first 
five months of the current year; 67,000 tons 
in 1923; 33,000 tons in 1922 and 51,000 tons 
in 1921. During the month one furnace was 
banked at Sydney, Nova Scotia, leaving six 
furnaces in blast at the end of the month, 
two of these being at Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
one at Hamilton, Ontario, and three at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada during May advanced 4 per cent 
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over the April output to a total of 108,433 
tons, this being the greatest tonnage for any 
month since October, 1920. The total pro- 
duction for the five months ending May was 
419,819 tons, 96 per cent of which was for 
the use of the works reporting. 


The Inverness Coal Company, Inverness, 
NS., during the four weeks ending May 23, 
produced 12,535.35 tons of coal, with an 
average of 545 men employed. The Dominion 
Coal Company during the same period pro- 
duced 221,856 tons, with about 9,680 men 
employed. 

A report from the Department’s corre- 
spondent at Cobalt states that eighteen car 
loads of approximately 1,380,364 pounds of 
silver ore were shipped during June, 1924, 
‘from the Cobalt camp, as compared with 
twenty-eight car loads of approximately 
2,075,985 pounds of silver ore in May. The 
Nipissing mine shipped 176 bars containing 
203,398.70 ounces of silver, and the Mining 
Corporation of Canada shipped 170 bars 
containing 170,869.75 ounces, making in all 
a total of 346 bars containing 374,268.45 
ounces of silver shipped from these mines 
during June, as compared with 309 bars con- 
taining 342,148.01 in the previous month. 

A report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 266,287,596 feet, 
board measure, of timber was scaled in the 
province during May, 1924. The total in- 
cludes Douglas fir, 117,801,904 feet; red 
cedar, 66,087,504 feet; spruce, 19,220,096 feet; 
hemlock, 36,728,518 ffeet'; balsam, 5,737,213 
feet; yellow pine, 4,350,487 feet; white pine, 
1,649,495 feet; jack pine, 7,263,369 feet; 
larch, 3,984,134 feet; cottonwood, 200,632 
feet; maple, 1,939 feet; and species not 
specified, 3,262,305 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $19,350,770 in 
May, 1924, as compared with $19,051,093 in 
the previous month and $20,847,231 in May, 
1923. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for May, 1924, were given 
in a preliminary statement as $14,426,679 in 
comparison with $13,806,122 in the previous 
month, and, with $14,355,539 in May, 1923. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics the value 
PERMITS AND of the building permits is- 
CONTRACTS sued in 56 cities during May 
AWARDED was $14,215,670, as com- 


pared with $13,452,359 in the 
preceding month and with $18,610,611 in 
May of last year. 


According to the MacLean Building Re- 
view, issued by MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited, the value of the contracts awarded 
in Canada during June, 1924, was $26,185,300 
compared with $32,966,900 in May, 1924, and 
with about $50,674,000 in June, 1923. Resi- 
dential building accounted for 35.6 per cent 
of the June total, amounting to $9,322,900; 
business building amounted to $7,620,900 or 
29.2 per cent; industrial building to $1,195,- 
500 or 4.5 per cent; and public works and 
utilities $8,046,000 or 30.7 per cent. The 
activity was distributed among the provinces 
as follows: Ontario, 46.5 per cent; Quebec, 
28.9 per cent; British Columbia, 7.0 per 
cent; prairie provinces, 13.1 per cent; and 
the maritime provinces, 4.5 per cent. The 
total construction started from January 1 to 
June 30, 1924, amounted to $128,723,100, 
compared with $165,323,200 during the cor- 
responding period of last year, and $132,- 
452,000 in 1922. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in May, 
1924, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $72,247,330, as compared 
with $60,203,141 in the previous month and 
$84,265,266 in May, 1923. There was an in- 
crease in the value of merchandise exported 
which amounted to $104,150,715 in May, 1924, 
as compared with $48,880,914 in the previous 
month and $74,814,554 in the corresponding 
month of 1923. The chief imports in May, 
1924, were: iron and its products, $14,921,567; 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $12 ,504,- 
260; agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $11,772,868; and non-metallic 
minerals and products, $10,738,797. The chief 
exports in the same month were in the groups 
of agriéultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $53,132,966; wood, wood products and 
paper, $20,944,741; animals and animal pro- 
ducts, $8,501,368; and non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $6,778,229. During the first 
two months of the fiscal year, ending May 31, 
1924, exports of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, were valued at $66. 
643,284; wood, wood products and paper at 
$37,061,659; animals and animal products at 
$14,149,680; non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts at $10,973,858; and iron and its products 
at $9,091,774. 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
greater than during either May, 1924, or June, 
1923. There were in existence at some time 
or another during the month 22 disputes, in- 
volving 13,872 employees and a time loss of 
244,673 working days, as compared with 12 
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disputes in May, involving 8,536 workpeople, 
and a time loss of 218,453 working days. In 
June, 1923, there were recorded 28 disputes, in- 
volving 6,268 workpeople, and a time loss of 
42,406 working days. Thirteen new strikes 
commenced during June, with a time loss of 
35,908 working days. One of the strikes com- 
mencing prior to June, and nine of the strikes 
commencing during June, terminated during 
the month. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were 11 strikes involving 8,693 
workpeople. 


Prices 


Retail food prices showed little change dur- 
ing the month. The cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for-an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in about sixty cities, was slightly lower 
at $9.86 at the beginning of June, as com- 
pared with $9.89 for May; $10.23 for June, 
1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920; $12.79 for June, 
1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. Prices of but- 
ter, cheese, sugar, rice and lard were lower, 
while beef, veal, mutton, pork, eggs and pota- 
toes advanced slightly. Including the cost of 


fuel and rent with that of foods, the total 
budget averaged $20.22 at the beginning of 
June as compared with $20.24 for May; $20.72 
for June, 1923; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 
for June, 1921; $26.81 for June, 1920; $26.92 


for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.36 for June, 


1918; and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel and 
rent showed little change. 

The movement of wholesale prices, as indi- 
cated by the index number of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, was slightly upward, the 
figure for June being 152.2 as compared with 
150.6 for May; 155.5 for June, 1928; 152.7 for 
June, 1922; 164.0 for June, 1921; 256.9 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 201.3 for June, 
1919. In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material two of the eight main groups 
advanced, four declined, while two were prac- 
tically unchanged. Increases in the Vegetable 
Products group and the Animal and Animal 
Products group, due to changes in the prices 
of grain, eggs and butter, more than offset the 
declines in the Jron group, the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group, and the Chemicals group. The indexes 
for the Textiles group and the Wood and Wood 
Products group showed little change. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1924 


AA EEING the month of June the Depart- 

ment received three applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation, as follows:— 

(1) from certain employees of the corpora- 
tion of the city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, being 
linemen employed in the Hydro-Electric De- 
partment. 

(2) from certain employees of ‘the cor- 
poration of the city of Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan, being members of the Saskat- 
chewan Brotherhood of Steam and Op- 
erating Engineers and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. A Board 
was established, constituted as follows: Mr. 
N. R. Craig, of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, on 
the recommendation of the employer; Mr. 
William G. Baker, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
on the recommendation of the employees, 
and Mr. James Smith, Edmonton, Alberta, 
appointed by the Minister as chairman in the 
‘absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other members of the Board. 

(3) from certain employees in the Trans- 
cona, Manitoba, shops of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, being machinists, blacksmiths, 
carmen, boilermakers, moulders, electricians, 
ete., members of the One Big Union and un- 
organized workers. 


~Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company, 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


In the case of the dispute between the cor- 
poration of the city. of Ottawa and certain 
of its employees, being firefighters, members 
of Local 162, International Association of Fire 
Fighters, the application for a Board was 
withdrawn by the employees, negotiations be- 
tween the disputants having been renewed, 
and an adjustment of the dispute effected as 
the result of the mediation of the Depart- 
ment. 

In the case of the dispute between the 
Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being station agents, 
assistant agents, telegraph operators, railway 
conductors, locomotive engineers, firemen, 
brakemen and helpers on steam and electric 
railways, motormen, cleaners, maintenance of 
way employees, etc., members of the Na- 
tional Catholic Syndicate of Employees of the 
two 
Board members were appointed as follows: 
Mr. Adolphe Routhier, of Chicoutimi, P.Q., 
on the recommendation of the employer, and 
Mr. Arthur Frenette, of Chicoutimi, P.Q., on 
the recommendation of the employees. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1924 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of June was 22, ten 
more than in May. The time loss for June 
was greater than in June, 1923, being 244,673 
working days, as compared with 42,406 work- 
ing days in the same month in the previous 
year. 











Number | Number Time 
Date of of loss in 
disputes | employees | working 
involved days 
June LODE en nner. eee De 13,872 244,673 
Mayiel0240) UPS e 12 8,536 218,453 
JDO ODSE lnc nee bere 28 6,268 42,406 





Nine disputes, involving 8,354 workpeople, 
were carried over from May. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to June, and nine 
of the strikes commencing during June, ter- 
minated during the month. At the end of 
June, therefore, there were on record twelve 
disputes: coal miners in Alberta and British 
Columbia; boot and shoe factory workers 
at St. Hyacinthe; printing compositors at 
Halifax; three strikes of printing compositors 
at Montreal; printing compositors at Otta- 
wa; printing compositors at Toronto; print- 
ing compositors at Winnipeg; moulders at 
Guelph,; plumbers and steamfitters at Ham- 
ilton; and shipwrights and carpenters at 
Vancouver. 

Nine of the new strikes which commenced 
during June were for increased wages; one 
was for increased wages and other changes; 
one, against a reduction in wages; one, 
against discharge of employees, and one was 
a sympathetic strike. Six strikes terminated 
in favour of the employers; two, in favour 
of employees; one in a compromise, and in 
one the result was indefinite. 

In addition to the information received dur- 
ing June, word was received of a strike of 
boot factory workers at Quebec, which began 
during May and terminated early in June. 

The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an 
industrial condition which is undoubtedly a 
lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, in- 
cluded as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six 
of more employees, and lasting more than one 
working day. Disputes of only one day’s 
duration or less, and disputes involving less 
than six employees, are not included in the 


published record unless at least ten day’s time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such 
disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual re- 
view. 


The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to’ that 
shown in the tabular statement. 


FISHERMEN, Port Essitneton, B.C—Some 
200 fishermen along the Skeena River went 
on strike June 16 for higher prices for fish 
paid by canners. On June 24, the fishermen 
resumed work at existing rates pending 
negotiations for a final settlement. 


Coat Miners, ALBERTA AND BritisH CoLuUM- 
BIA—The strike of 8,000 coal miners which 
began April 1, against a reduction in wages on: 
the termination of the agreement on March 
dl, remained unterminated at the end of June. 
Strike relief from the International head- 
quarters of the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erjca was distributed in some of the mining: 
centres. 


Coat Miners, Sretuarron, N'SS—On June 5 
a strike of 1,200 coal miners occurred because 
a number of men were suspended for send- 
ing up dirty coal. The superintendent re- 
fused to meet the committee of the employees 
while the strike was in progress. The men 
then resumed work June 6, pending a settle- 
ment. 


Boor Factory Empioyess, Qursec, Qua— 
Two strikes occurred in one boot factory. On 
May 27, four machine workers went on strike 
against the discharge of one employee. On 
June 11, 400 workers went on strike in sym- 
pathy with the machine workers. Negotia- 
tions were then entered into, and work was 
resumed June 12. 


Boot Factory Empioyres, St. Hyacintus, 
Quz—A strike of 53 employees occurred on 
June 12 for increased wages and other 
changes. This strike remained unsettled at 
the end of the month. 


Lasourrrs, Murray, N.S—On June 6, 2 
strike of 36 labourers, engaged in rossing pulp- 
wood for a pulp and paper company, resulted 
from a demand for an increase in wages from 
92.50 per day to $3.10 per day to cover the 
cost of meals. Negotiations were carried on, 
which resulted in twenty-two men resuming 
work June 7, while the remaining fourteen 
were replaced. 
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PRINTING TRADES IN Various Criries.—The 
strikes of printing compositors in job offices 
in various cities for the 44-hour week were 
still in progress at the end of the month, in- 
volving then 349 employees, and resulting in 
a time loss of 8,725 working days. 


Moutpers, GUELPH, ONT—On June 2, 17 
moulders went on strike against a reduction 
in wages. The men had been receiving be- 
tween 40 cents and 60 cents per hour, and 
were notified of a reduction of 123 per cent. 
They stopped work, and were still idle at the 
end of the month. 


BRICKLAYERS, Ottawa, Ont.—Ten_ brick- 
layers went on strike June 12, for an increase 
in wages from $1.10 per hour to $1.25 per 
hour. After being on strike three and one- 
half days the men resumed work on June 17, 
under the same conditions as existed prior to 
the strike. 


BrIcKLAYERS, Winnipnc, Man.—Sixty brick- 
layers employed in a number of firms went 
on strike June 30, for increased wages. 
Previously the rate had been $1.10 per hour 
and they demanded $1.25 per hour. After 
being on strike one day work was resumed at 
$1.25 per hour. 


CARPENTERS, VANcouUvER, B.C—Forty car- 
penters went on strike on June 9, for an in- 
crease in wages. The prevailing rate was 
$6.90 for an 8-hour day. After being out 
seven days the men resumed work June 17, 
at $7 per day. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, HAMILTON, 
Ont.—-Sixty-six plumbers and steamfitters, in 
the employ of eighteen firms, went on strike 
on June 19 for an increase in wages from 85 
cents per hour to 90 cents per hour. At the 
end of the month this strike remained un- 
settled. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, KITCHENER, 
Ont—On June 16, 28 plumbers and steam- 
fitters went on strike for an increase in wages 
from 75 cents per hour to 90 cents per hour. 
Negotiations were carried on, which resulted 
in the men resuming work June 30, at 80 
cents per hour. 


SHIPWRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C—A strike of 208 shipwrights and car- 


penters occurred in various shipbuilding 
plants on June 2, for an increase In wages 
from $6 per day to $7 per day. This strike 
remained unterminated at the end of June. 


PostaL EMpiLoyees, MontreaL, ‘Toronto, 
Winpsor AND Various Citms.—On June 18, 
postal employees in several cities went on 
strike for a higher salary schedule than that 
provided for in new regulations. At Mont- 
real, Toronto and Windsor, the strike was 
called off on June 30, but in several cities in 
Ontario some employees were out only for a 
day or part of a day. In Montreal, Toronto, 
and Windsor the strikers were partially re- 
placed by new employees. On June 29 the 
striking employees were permitted to return 
to work, each individual agreeing by signed 
statement “to resume duty unconditionally 
as a postal helper in the Post Office staff.” 

The Post Office Department issued at the 
same time a statement to the effect that the 
offer contained in a letter, dated June 18, 
from the Acting Postmaster General to the ~ 
Secretary of the Canadian Federation of 
Postal Employees, was still open. This offer 
was as follows:— 

When Civil Service Commission has submitted its 
report upon the salaries of the entire service, oppor- 
tunity will be given to the representatives of the 
employees in the Postal Department, or in other De- 
partments of the Government who have objections to 
file against the salary revision proposed by the Gov- 
ernment, and to discuss such matters of difference as 
fully as may be necessary to ensure a thorough under- 


standing, and, it is hoped a final and satisfactory 
agreement on the points in dispute. 


The position of the Government in regard 
to the demands of the postal employees was 
defined by the Prime Minister in a speech in 
the House of Commons on June 17, as fol- 
lows :— 


We are prepared, when the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has submitted its report upon the salaries of the 
entire civil service, to consider that report carefully 
in the light of all the material which we have before 
us and to make to Parliament, if we think it advis- 
able so to do, recommendations supplementing those 
which are contained in the report of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. But we do not feel that we are in a 
position to make any recommendations to Parliament 
at the present time with respect to the postal em- 
ployees; and I hope that the employees of the Post 
Office Department will see that the position which the 
government is taking is one which is in the interests 
of the entire civil service of the country and in the 
interests of the taxpayers as well. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1924 


JuLy, 1924. 
Number | Time 
of loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality|employees ce eine 
ays 


involved 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to June, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 
Coal miners, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 
MANUFACTURING.— 
Leather, fur and products.— 
Boot factory workers, Quebec, 


Que. 


Printing and Publishing.*— 
Printing compositors, Halifax, 


Printing compositors, Montreal, 


Que. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 
Que. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 
Que. 

Printing compositors, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Printing compositors, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


8,000 


200,000 |Commenced April 1, against a reduction in wages. 


40 


425 
100 


1,900 
300 


375 
4,900 
725 


Unterminated. 


Commenced May 27, against discharge of employ- 
oe Settled by negotiations and work resumed 
une 13. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with 
same weekly pay. Unterminated. 

Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 

Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Commenced September 15, 1922, Employers re- 
fused to negotiate new agreement with the union. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout follow- 
ing refusal of employers to renew agreement. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during June, 1924. 


FIsHING.— 
Fishermen, Port Essington, B.C. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 
Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S..... 


MANUFACTURING.— 
Leather fur and products.— 
Boot factory workers, Quebec, 


Que. 


Boot factory workers, St.Hya- 
cinthe, Que. 
Pulp, paper and paper goods.— 
Labourers, Murray, N.S....... 


Iron, steel and products.— : 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont......... 
CoNSTRUCTION.— 
Buildings and structures.— 
Bricklayers, Ottawa, Ont...... 
Bricklayers, Winnipeg, Man.... 


Carpenters, Vancouver, B.C.... 


Plumbers and_ steamfitters, 
Hamilton, Ont. 4 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters, 


Kitchener, Ont. 
Shipbuilding.— 
Shipwrights and 
Vancouver, B.C. 
SERVICE.— 
Public administration.— 
Postal employees, 


carpenters, 


Montreal, 


Toronto, Windsor and various 


cities. 


200 


1, 200 


208 


3, 200 


1,400 |Commenced June 16, for higher prices for fish. 


1, 200 


400 


848 


36 


425 


30 


60 
280 
660 
364 


5, 200 


25,000 iCommenced June 18, for increased wages. 


Settled by negotiations and work resumed June 
24; indefinite. 


Commenced June 5, against discharge of employees. 
Work resumed June 6, on employers’ terms. 


Commenced June 11, in sympathy with boot fac- 
tory workers who went on strike May 27. 
Work resumed June 12, on employers’ terms. 

Commenced June 12, for increased wages and other 
changes. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 6, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed June 7; in 
favour of employers. 


Commenced June 2, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced June 12, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed June 17 on 
employers’ terms. 

Commenced June 30, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations June 30; in favour of employees. 
Commenced June 9, for increased wages. Settled 

by negotiations and work resumed June 17. 


Commenced June 19, for increased wages. Unterm- 
inated. ; 

Commenced June 19, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations June 30; compromise. 

Commenced June 2, for increased wages. Unterm- 


inated. 


Men 
resumed work June 30 on employer’s terms. 





* Reports indicate that strikers have been gradually replaced since the beginning of the strike. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


6th International Labour Conference 


HE sixth session of the International 
Labour Conference opened at Geneva 
on June 16, and concluded on July 5. The 
Canadian delegates to the conference were 
announced in the last issue of the LAsour 
GaAzerTe, and the programme was published 
in the April issue (page 300). Mr. K. Hjal- 
mar Banting, former prime minister of Swe- 
den, was unanimously elected president of 
the conference on motion of Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, M-.P., Parliamentary Secretary of 
the British Ministry of Labour, supported by 
the leaders of the employers’ and workers’ 
groups in attendance at the conference. Draft 
conventions were passed dealing with the 
subjects of night work in bakeries, weekly 
rest in glass works, and equality of treatment 
of foreign workers as to workmen’s compen- 
sation. It was agreed, however, that these 
draft conventions should be submitted again 
for final adoption at the next annual meet- 
ing of the conference. A recommendation 
was adopted relative to the utilization of 
worker’s leisure time, and resolutions were 
also passed dealing with unemployment, and 
the protection of workers against anthrax. 
A full report of the proceedings of the con- 
ference will be given in the next issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Canada to Present Doors for International 


Labour Office Building 


An Order in Council was adopted on June 
23, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour and the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, authorizing a donation by Can- 
ada of the doors on the main floor of the 
permanent building which is now in course 
of erection in Geneva for the League of 
Nations International Labour Office. The 
intention of Canada was announced at the 
Sixth International Labour Conference on 
June 29, by the Canadian Government dele- 
gate, Mr. F. A. Acland. At the Third Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, when the 
construction of this new building was decided 
upon, the hope was expresed that every 
member of the League would contribute to 
the structure by gift of building materials, 
omaments, or works of art, representing the 
most characteristic forms of national produc- 
tion. This appeal has met with ready re- 
sponse, and Japan, Latvia, Italy, Denmark 
and the Netherlands have already made, or 
announced their intention of making, contri- 
butions. Authority has been granted to the 


Minister of Trade and Commerce to arrange 
for the manufacture of the doors for the 
building in accordance with plans to be fur- 
nished by the architect, and a suitable tab- 
let will be placed in the vestibule commemo- 
rative of the gift, and referring to the Cana- 
dian materials which will be employed in 
their manufacture. It is believed that this 
material evidence of Canadian participation 
in the great work of the International Labour 
Organization, will bring encouragement to 
those who are engaged in the work, and that 
when the edifice is completed and the doors 
swing open to the world, the materials and 
workmanship of the doors will attract favour- - 
able attention to. the Canadian resources and 
industries represented in their manufacture. 


Great Britain and the White Lead 
Convention 


A bill was introduced in the British House 
of Commons during the present session for 
the purpose of giving effect to the provisions 
of the white lead convention, under the title 
Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) 
Bill “to make better provision for the pro- 
tection against lead poisoning of persons em- 
ployed in painting buildings.” 

With certain minor exceptions, it prohibits the use of 
lead paint in painting the interior of buildings and 
the employment of women and young persons in paint- 
ing any part of a building with lead paint. It further 
empowers the Home Secretary to make regulations for 
the use of lead paint in painting buildings, and in par- 
ticular as regards the use of lead compounds, the pre- 
vention of danger from lead paint in the form of spray, 
the prevention of danger from dust caused by dry 
rubbing down, the procuring of facilities for washing 
during and on cessation of work and for the use of 
protective clothing. 

The Bill lays down penalties in respect of contraven- 
tion of its provisions and empowers an inspector under 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to take samples for 
analysis of any paint used in the painting of buildings 
if he suspects that such paint contains a lead compound. 

The Act is to apply where persons are employed in ~ 
painting buildings by or under the Crown in like man- 
ner as if the employers were private persons. 

The prohibitions contained in the Act are to come 
into force as from November 19, 1927, and the Act 
itself is to come into operation on July 1, 1924. 


Additional! Ratifications 


Seventeen additional ratifications of draft 
conventions adopted at the various Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences were registered 
shortly after the recent Sixth Conference 
began, bringing the total number so far regis- 
tered up to 118. Poland has ratified 13 con- 
ventions, namely all those of the 1920 and 
1921 sessions, and those of the 1919 session 
relating to unemployment, minimum age for 
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industrial employment, and night work of 
yourg persons. Japan has ratified the con- 
vention of the 1920 session fixing the mini- 
mum age for child labour at sea, and that 
of the 1921 session concerning the medical 
examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea. Finally the Irish Free 
State has ratified the convention of the 1921 
session concerning the rights of association 
of agricultural workers and concerning work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture. The 
number of ratifications as given in the March 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE was 92 as at 
that date. 


Employmeni of Women and Children 
in Persia 


Some time ago the International Labour 
Office made friendly representations to the 
Persian Government with regard to the con- 
ditions under which women and_ children 
were employed in the carpet weaving indus- 
try at Kerman and adjacent villages. In due 
course the Office was informed that steps had 
been taken to remedy the existing abuses and 
. that more definite measures were pending 
(see Lasour Gazerre April, 1922, page 369; 
August, 1922, page 850; June, 1924, page 461). 
The office now learns by a communication 
from the Persian Minister at Berne that, in 
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accordance with ‘the decision of the Persian 
Government, the Governor of the province 
of Kerman issued a decree dated December 
17, 1923, confirming and in some respects ex- 
tending the previous measures. The new de- 
cree provides for a maximum working day of 
eight hours, holidays with pay on Fridays and 
festivals, a minimum age of eight years for 
boys and ten for girls, separate work place for 
boys and for girls, with forewomen to super- 
vise those for girls, prohibition of the em- 
ployment of workers suffering from contagious 
disease, prohibition of underground or damp 
workshops, provision of windows facing south, 
disposition of the weaving frame and worker’s 
seat such as to give the best possible work- — 
ing position for the young worker, and month- 
ly sanitary inspection of workshops. The 
police authorities are instructed to enforce 
these requirements, any infringement of which 
is punishable by a fine or imprisonment for 
a period not exceeding twenty days. 


Six of the fourteen provinces of the Argen- 
tine Republic have established the 8-hour 
working day by law. In three provinces the 
law applies to all work, and in the others to 
industry, commerce, and with one exception 
to agriculture, one province limiting the work- 
ing day in the latter industry to 9 hours. 


ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN UNITED STATES 


CCIDENTS to men employed in the 
metallurgical industry in the United 
States in 1922 resulted in the death of 45 men 
and in injury to 6,678 men, according ‘to re- 
ports from operating companies to the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the Interior. 
The injuries include all that caused disability 
for more than one day. Based on a standard of 
300 workdays to the year, the fatality rate for 
the year was 0.98 for each thousand men em- 
ployed; the nonfatal-injury rate was 145.15. 
The rates for the previous year were 0.76 
and 126.74 respectively. "There were 44,000 
men employed during the year, an increase of 
32 per cent over 1921. The average working 
time per man was 314 days, an increase of 
15 per cent; and the total exposure to risk— 
that is, the amount of labour performed by 
all employees—was equivalent to 13,802,318 
man-days, an increase of 56 per cent over the 
revised figure for 1921. Of the 6,723 accidents 
during the year, 0.67 per cent were fatal, 0.03 
per cent resulted in permanent total dis- 
ability, 1.13 per cent resulted in per- 
manent partial disability, 24.17 per cent 
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caused temporary disability of more than 
14 days, amd 74 per cent resulted in 
disability of more than one day but not 
more than 14 days. For the mills, the acci- 
dent rates per 1,000 employees were 1.09 
killed and 179.51 injured; for smelters, 0.77 
killed and 143.71 injured; and for auxiliary 
works, such as yards, shops, and construction 
work, 1.21 killed and 120.26 injured. At the 
ore-dressing plants the outstanding causes of 
the fatalities were machinery, suffocation in 
ore bins, fall of persons, cyanide or other 
volsoning, scalding by steam or water, and 
electricity. At the smelters ‘the fatalities 
were mainly due to falls of persons, haulage, 
and burns from matte, slag, or molten metal, 
and at the auxiliary works the principal causes * 
were haulage, failure of ladders or scaffolds, 
and electricity. 





According to information published by the 
International Labour Office, the first. Inter- 
national meeting for the Study of Problems 
of Industrial Hygiene will be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 18th to 20th, 1924. 
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| INTERNATIONAL EMIGRATION CONFERENCE AT ROME 


CONFERENCE of various countries was 

held at Rome during May at the initia- 
tive of the government of Italy, to consider 
certain administrative and technical matters 
in connection with immigration. The pro- 
gramme for this conference was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for January (page 3). Repre- 
sentatives attended from Great Britain and 
other countries interested in immigration pro- 
blems, but there was no direct representative 
of Canada. : 


International Relations—Resolutions were 
passed on the following questions involving 
international relations: The definition of the 
terms “emigrant” and “immigrant”; the 
principles of an emigrants’ charter; the prin- 
ciples of international agreements concerning 
settlement; equality of treatment concerning 
workmen’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents; agreements for the continuation of an 
emigrants’ right to the benefits of social insur- 
ance; co-operation of administrative services 
for the payment of pensions under social insur- 
ance laws to beneficiaries residing abroad; and 
admission of foreign workers to conciliation 
and arbitration committees. 


Foreign Labour—On the subject of the de- 
mand for foreign labour, measures on the 
following subjects were recommended to the 
countries of immigration: Undesirable emi- 
grants, simplification of passport formalities, 
state supervision of contracts providing for 
deductions from wages, the exchange of 
skilled workers, emigration of intellectual 


workers, respect for the religions and tradi- 
tions of immigrants, principles which should 
underly labour contracts, exchange of demo- 
graphical information, regulations for the re- 
cruiting of bodies of workers, exchange of in- 
formation concerning the conditions of the 
labour market in the countries concerned, iden- 
tity cards for emigrants, the international co- 
ordination of statistics, and measures against 
secret emigration. 


Assistance for Emigrants—The Conference 
recommended that aids should be provided 
for immigrants by means of hostels at fron- 
tier stations, state supervision of emigrants’ 
lodging houses, provision for emigrants to 
apply to consuls of other nationalities if no 
consul of their own nationality is available, 
post cards at reduced rates for emigrants, com- 
pulsory deductions from wages for the main- 
tenance of families left in the emigration 
country, international assistance for war in- 
valids, official information offices, state regu- 
lation of agents, associations for assisting 
immigrants, the publication of an emigrants’ 
code, the participation of immigrants in co- 
operative societies, and facilitating the giving 
of legal assistance to immigrants. 

Another series of resolutions related to the 
comfort and health of emigrants while in 
transit to other countries. 

It is proposed to hold a second conference 
in an “immigration country” in 1927, and 
that in the meantime the committee of the 
recent conference should retain headquarters 
at Rome. 


SAFETY RULES FOR ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


HE Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada issued during May a new series 

of rules and regulations for safety appliances 
on electric locomotives in road and switching 
service, supplementing the existing rules for 
steam locomotives. The new rules were made 
after representations on the subjects dealt 
with had been received from the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Railway Association of Canada, the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company, Limited, 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, Cana- 
dian National Railway Company, Oshawa 
Railway Company, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company and the London and Port Stanley 
Railway Company. 

Specifications common to all electric loco- 
motives are given, including rules for box 
steps, electric, headlights, brakes, signal lamps, 
uncoupling levers, and couplers. 

Other rules govern the box type of electric 
locomotive operated by pantograph on main 
line service, including specifications for plat- 
forms, pilots, uncoupling levers and pilot hand- 
holds; the box type used’ in tunnel and 
switching service with non-platform ends; and 
the steeple type of electric locomotive in re- 
gard to the protecting rail, handholds, foot- 
steps, footboards, location and pilot handholds. 


JuLy, 1924. 


ground throughout the year was 7,249, the 
tons mined per underground employee being 
§93 in 1923, as compared with 971 in 1922, 824 
in 1921, and 1,055 in 1920. The per capita rate 
of production was highest in the bituminous 
field, reaching 1,008 per underground em- 
ployee. 

The number of tons of coal mined per fatal 
accident during the year 1923 was 312,133, the 
largest. number on record since 1906. The 
heaviest toll of fatalities was recorded in the 
bituminous mines, in which 14 deaths occurred, 
giving 231,544 as the total tonnage mined in 
this group per fatality. Of the 22 fatalities 
in 1923, ten occurred in large mines having a 
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yearly production between 300,000 and 400,000. 
the remainder being distributed through the 
smaller mines. Full particulars of each fatality 
are given in the report. 

The number of accidents, fatal, serious and 
slight, which occurred in the mines of the 
province during 1923 and in the previous years 
to 1920, were as follows:— 


ee 
1921 














1920 1922 1923 
(rad gat ili yn fetes Lar cats A 
Fatale teas teettae sscees 29 21 35 22 
Serious a etie se oan sacs ars 53 64 38 44 
She hit gattectnwer cits ott acre: 38 25 35 10 





REPORT OF ALBERTA BUREAU OF LABOUR FOR 1925 


[eee annual report of the Bureau of Labour 

of Alberta for 1923 has recently been re- 
ceived by the Department. The Bureau was 
established under the Bureau of Labour Act 
of 1922, chapter 80 (Lazsour Gazerts, July, 
1922, page 706). Its functions include inspec- 
tions under the provisions of the Factories 
Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the Theatres 
Act and the Boilers Act. The Bureau also 
supervises the provincial government Employ- 
ment Service Office. 

The co-ordination of the inspection staff 
under the Bureau resulted in a more thorough 
inspection in 1923 than formerly, the Bureau’s 
inspectors being required to make a complete 
inspection under each of the Acts under its 
authority, with the result that much of the 
previous overlapping is now prevented. The 
period reviewed in the report is from Decem- 
ber 1, 1922, to November 30, 1923. 

Returns received by the Bureau from 1,009 
firms covered 22,220 male employees over, and 
373 under 18 years; 2,428 female employees 
over and 116 under 18, and 264 apprentices. 
The total payroll for wages and salaries was 
$34,285,043, of which sum $31,047,167 was paid 
to wage earners. The report states that em- 
ployment conditions were unusually stable in 
1923. 

The number of employees in the 2,056 fac- 
tories inspected during the year was 18,625. 
The inspectors made numerous recommenda- 
tions for the safety and health of these work- 
ers, also as to wages and hours, and the em- 
ployment of children. Under the Minimum 
Wage Act 2,183 inspections were made of 1,974 
business concerns, and 462 orders were made 
to employers to adjust wages and _ hours. 
Seven prosecutions were instituted for viola- 
tions of the act during the year. 


One of the tables in the report shows the 
number of shops, offices and factories at the 
chief centres of population, with the numbers 
of male and female employees at each estab- 
lishment, as follows:— 








Ed- | Cal- | Medi-) Leth- Smal- 
Places Inspected mon- | gary | cine |bridge| ler 

ton Hat towns 
SRODSME Colonia sees daw ss 697) 548 73 70 
Male employees.......... 2,281) 2,547) 151} 269 
Female employees....... 992} 2,029 80} 119 
Offices and Office Buildings..| 457| 344 27 33 
Male employees.......... 367| 557 9 13 
Female employees....... 357| 490 21 19 

RGCLOTICS Ae eee es hee ease 109} 129 17 12 5 

Male employees.......... 2,235) 4,697) 524) 233) 275 

Female employees....... 680} 448 46 47 29 





Numerous recommendations were made by 
the Bureau’s inspectors for the greater safety 
of freight and passenger elevators. The gates 
of many of the former class of elevator were 
found not to be complying with the provisions 
of the Factories Act, requiring that where an 
elevator is operated by hand power the gates 
must not be less than three feet high, closing 
automatically. 


Minimum Wages 


The first annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Alberta forms part of the 
general report of the Bureau. Before issuing 
orders the Board makes a practice of holding 
conferences with the employers and employees, 
the interested parties being in most cases satis- 
fied to present their case and leave the Board 
to fix the rates of wages. In some cases how- 
ever the majority of the conference submitted 
recommendations as provided by the law. The 
report discusses the benefits derived from such 
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conferences. One of the difficulties has been 
in the selection of employees’ representatives 
in unorganized districts, and in the trouble 
experienced by these representatives in con- 
sulting with the body of employees. 

Referring to the reduction from $14 to $12.50 
a week in the minimum wage rate in manu- 
facturing, laundry and retail establishments, 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1923, page 1392) 
the report states :— 


It is to be regretted that the members of the board 
could not. come to a unanimous decision in dealing 
with the orders in question. However, after a very 
careful consideration of the evidence available——and it 
may be said that in the last series of conferences alone, 
the views of approximately 100 of the parties directly 
interested were presented,—a majority of the board’s 
members came to the conclusion that, in view of the 
conditions now prevailing, it would not be wise to 
bring into effect the $14 minimum in the industries 
covered by the orders in question. The industries 
affected were largely in competition with industries in 
Manitoba and the Eastern Provinces. In Quebec 
there is at present no minimum wage, and in Mani- 
toba and Ontario the minimum wage is, generally 
speaking, considerably lower than the minimum fixed 
by these orders. The possibility, if not probability, 
that a higher minimum wage would result in the loss 
of employment for a considerable number of em- 


ployees and short time for a further considerable 
number could not lightly be disregarded. The orders 
in question were accordingly rescinded and new orders 
in which the minimum wage was fixed at $12.50 per 
week were issued. In arriving at this new minimum 
wage, the question of a living wage was carefully 
considered, and the board believes that the princi- 
ple generally supposed to be involved in fixing a 
minimum wage, ie., the providing of a living wage, 
has not been lost sight of. 


Steam Botlers 


The report of the Steam Boilers’ Branch 
shows a marked increase in the number of 
inspections made during the year. As the 
result of a fatality the chief inspector of boilers 
recommends the prohibition of the use of an 
extension electric light cord while the engineer 
is inside a boiler, or in any place where the 
user must come into contact with moist or 
damp surfaces. It is stated that two large 
colliery companies now provide acetylene 
lamps or electric torches for boiler room pur- 
poses. The Bureau’s inspectors also use this 
method and find it effective and safe. Many 
other technical recommendations were made 
in the report. 





CONDITIONS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Annual Report of Department of Industries and Immigration 


Bee annual report of the Department of 
Industries and Immigration of Nova 
Scotia for 1923 contains information on employ- 
ment conditions in the province, with particu- 
iar reference to the industries of agriculture and 
fishing (The mining industry is the subject of 
% separate report by the Department of Public 
Works and Mines). The new settlers in the 
province during the year included 311 indus- 
trial workers and their dependents, 235 farm 
settlers, 66 boys placed on farms (including 
10 on the Dakyene Farm), 27 domestics and 
76 houseworkers. These persons, with other 
classes, numbering in all 921, remained in the 
province as settlers. ‘Many others passed 
through the provincial ports, including 3,196 
immigrants from Newfoundland, who mostly 
work in the steel and coal mining centres, the 
majority however proceeding to the United 
States. Many of the boys placed on farms 
end of the household workers were brought out 
from Great Britain by the agency of the 
Salvation Army, and are stated in the report 
to be of a good class. Nova Scotia has a 
good record in regard to soldier settlement, 
only about 16 per cent of the soldiers who 
undertook farming under the Soldier Settle- 
ment Act having left their farms. 


In regard to the problem of agricultural 
iabour the report states that “the attitude ot 
many farmers toward their help is becoming 
a serious handicap in attracting and keeping 
within our province really good men. Some 
farmers pay good wages and seem to be al- 
ways satisfied, and get the most for their 
money. Many, however, do not attempt to 
compete with Ontario and the Western Prov- 
inces in the matter of wages.” After quoting 
the ruling rates of farm wages in Ontario the 
report proceeds: “It is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to induce good classes of farm labourers 
to come to Nova Scotia when the best we can 
offer for three or four months’ work in the 
majority of cases is a wage of $25 per month. 
The average wage offered by farmers during 
the past season to help brought out by the 
Department was in the vicinity of $20.” The 
department expended $246,039 under the Hous- 
ing Act during the fiscal year, making a total 


-of $1,898,420 advanced to the various local 


housing commissions under that act. The 
number of houses erected or proposed to be 
erected under the act is 392, of which 187 
houses are in Halifax. The amount of the 
loan on these houses averages in the neighbour- 
hood of $3,500. 


JuLy, 1924. 


The report discusses the difficulties under 
which the fishing industry is now labouring. 
The shore fishery in the Province is stated to 
be facing a crisis owing to disproportionate ex- 
penses. Once, it is stated, an outlay of $100 
would suffice for a year while the equipping 
and running of a modern motor boat costs 
$1,500 for the same period, not counting loss. 
Gear must be mostly replaced every spring, 
and losses from; storms made good. For a 
new boat $2,000 is not sufficient. The existing 
freight and express charges are criticized, 
and the suggestion is made that the regula- 
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tions which govern the. lobster and other 
fisheries should be passed by Parliament 
where all interests would be represented, in- 
stead of being, as at present, in the form of 
Crders in Council, 

The annual report of the provincial branch 
of the Employment Service of Canada re- 
ported somewhat improved conditions during 
the period under review, as compared with the 
previous year. This improvement is attri- 
buted in some degree to the exodus of surplus 
labour to other parts, and to an improvement 
in the lumbering, mining, and steel industries. 


LEAD POISONING IN INDUSTRY 
Publication by Provincial Board of Health of Ontario 


HE Provincial Board of Health of Ontario 
issued recently a valuable study of exist- 
ing information on the subject of lead poison- 
ing, with particular reference to the risks in- 
curred by workers in lead and its products, 
and to the existing medical practice in treating 
this class of disease. It was compiled by Miss 
R. M. Hutton of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene and is stated to be the first com- 
pulation to be prepared in this country on the 
subject. As the preface states, “such a book 
is a valuable and indeed a necessary pre- 
liminary to the task of controlling lead poison- 
ing in Canada, for it makes available in brief, 
compact, and clear form the great wealth of 
practical experience and scientific knowledge 
of the subject which has been slowly and pain- 
fully acquired in other countries.” 

Lead poisoning, it is stated elsewhere, is 
the most important industrial poisoning, there 
being over 150 trades exposing the workers to 
this risk, including such staple industries as 
the manufacture of white lead, lead smelting 
and rolling, the manufacture of storage bat- 
teries, pottery and printing. Scientific know- 
ledge of the disease is well advanced, and the 
experience of other countries shows that both 
the incidence and severity of lead poisoning 
may be greatly diminished by regulation of 
plant conditions and by medical supervision 
cf workers. The present work brings together 
widely scattered material, and should prove 
of great service to physicians who are called 
upon to treat ‘this disease. While mainly in- 
tended, however, for use by medical prac- 
titioners, it should interest employers and work- 
ers since it contains much general information 
as to individual risks, methods of prevention 
and facts as to the physiological effects of 
lead on those who handle it in the course of 
their work, 


Susceptibility to Poison 


The danger of lead is in proportion both to 
solubility and dustiness, the latter qualits 
being the most dangerous. There are ‘three 
means for the entry of lead into the system 
—namely by the respiratory organs (this be- 
ing by far the most frequent), by ingestion 
through the mouth and by the skin, Poison- 
ing is caused by the continued daily inhalation 
of small quantities of lead rather than an 
occasional or single large dose. The inhala- 
tion of two milligrammes of lead daily for 
some time in ‘the form of fume or dust is 
enough to produce poisoning. Investigations 
have shown that workers are very frequently 
exposed to air containing enough lead to cause 
the daily inhalation of far larger quantities 
hy inhalation alone. This risk is often in- 
creased by further amcunts swallowed owing 
to uncleanness, and in some cases by skin 
absorption through handling lead. Some per- 
sons are more susceptible ‘than others to 
poison. In the same factory and at the 
same process workers are found who have been 
exposed for forty years without poisoning, 
and others who have contracted poisoning 


after only a few weeks’ work. This wide varia- 


tion is attributable to personal characteristics 
in the subject, abnormal susceptibility being 
due to impaired metabolism, which in turn 
may be traced to poverty and malnutrition, 
alcoholic excess, or to the presence of some 
other disease. 

As a general rule, it is found that young 
persons have a higher susceptibility to poison 
than adults. Similarly women are more sus- 
ceptible than men, though some authorities 
explain this by accidental circumstances, such 
as greater poverty among women workers, 
domestic work in addition to their industrial 
work, clothing, etc. The lead industries in which 
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women are commonly employed in America 
:nclude the manufacture of litho transfer 
papers, finishing of glazed pottery and tiles, 
soldering tin cans, casting car seals, founding 
type, labeling paint cans, working with alu- 
minium foil, manufacture of artificial flowers, 
wrapping cigars in tin foil, and work as com- 
mercial artists. There is a fairly general 
agreement that women are more subject than 
men to severe forms of lead poisoning, especi- 
ally in its nervous and mental forms. 


Substitutes for Lead 


An interesting chapter deals generally with 
the prevention of lead poisoning, the main 
principles that are to be observed being as 
follows: 

(1) Use of substitutes for lead or use of the 
less soluble lead compounds.* ‘This section 
bas special interest in view of the draft con- 
vention proposed by the third International 
Labour Conference in 1921, prohibiting the 
use of white lead in painting. It is stated 
that “the present tendency of opinion is to- 
ward the belief that for interior painting 
which is not exposed to the weather, zinc paints 
are as good, if not better, than white lead 
paints, not only from the hygienic point of 
view, which was known, but from the com- 
mercial. Zine oxide or zinc sulphide, or a 
combination of the two, or zinc or lithopone, 
are the substitutes generally mentioned. 
Most of the many varieties of leadless paint 
appearing within recent years on the Austrian 
market contain iron, but some are compounded 
with zinc, aluminium, or manganese. In the 
United States and Canada a great many lead- 
less paints are in use, especially for cheaper 
grades of painting.” 

* The report of a British committee on lead substi- 
tutes, etc., was noted in the Lasour Gazerre for June, 
1923, page 580. A report on diseases in the painting 
industry prepared by the New York section of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America was. outlined in the issue of January, 1924, 
page 31, and further reference to this subject is made 
in the issue of February, 1924, on pages 90-92. 

The publication also gives information as to 
the use of substitutes for lead and its com- 
pounds in the textile trades (dyeing and weav- 
ing), in enameling porcelain, in the cutting 
of files, and in pottery. 


Prevention of Dust and Fumes 


Recommendations for preventing the forma- 
“tion and circulation of lead dust and fumes 
include the following :— 

Dry lead material should be kept covered, and water 
sprinkling used freely where possible. 

Non-dust producing processes should be substituted 
for dust producing. 

Fumes should be prevented by keeping lead below 
the fuming point where possible, by avoiding stirring, 
ete. 


Mechanical devices should be employed for keeping 
the air pure. (A section of the present work outlines 
the legislative requirements in various countries includ- 
ing Canada, as to proper ventilation. The relevant pro- 
visions of the various provincial Factory Acts are shown 
in a useful table). 

Dry sweeping should be avoided. (It is found that 
this practice is often followed even in plants having 
elaborate systems of ventilation). 

Dangerous processes should be separated from non- 
dangerous, limiting the risk to workers actually required 
for a particular process. 

Mechanical processes should be substituted for hand 
processes, reducing the numbers employed, and generally 
limiting exposure to danger. 

Protecting clothing and masks should be provided. In 
regard to the latter it is found that workers often 
object to wearing masks, for which muslin is not an 
adequate substitute. On this point is is stated that 
“the need of guarding the respiratory organs against 
dust and fumes is so great that the problem of devising 
a suitable respirator should not be given up in despair.” 


Medical Supervision 


As some individuals are more susceptible to 
poison special care is recommended in select- 
ing and placing applicants for work. The 
prohibition of women in the most dangerous 
tead trades, which is based upon the belief 
above mentioned that women are more sus- 
ceptible than men, has had a marked effect 
in reducing poisoning among women, with its. 
concomitant effect of sterility. The practice 
is recommended of alternating work on danger- 
ous jobs and reducing the period of exposure 
to risk. For example, an English authority 
holds that no flue cleaner in smelting works 
should work more than two hour on end. 

Beyond these primary preventive measures 
there should be frequent medical examination 
of all workers, lead poisoning being a cumu- 
lative disease without marked symptoms in 
its early stages. “The early symptoms of 
poisoning, anaemia, constipation and other 
apparently trifling ailments, do not figure 
largely among workers’ complaints and are 
not connected in their minds with their occu- 
pation. It is only careful questioning by a 
vhysician who knows the possible significance 
of such conditions in lead workers, which will 
bring them to light.” 


Importance of Personal Care 


Great importance is placed upon the educa- 
tion of workers as to the need for personal 
precaution. To this end it is suggested that 
frequent interviews between the plant physi- 
cian and the workers should be held, that 
notices should be posted stating the chief pre- 
cautions either enforced or advised, that the 
legal requirements should also be posted, and 
explanations given in regard to any changes 
in working conditions which are made in the 
interest of health, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


ONSIDERABLE attention is being directed 
at the present time in the United States 
to the subject of insurance against unemploy- 
ment. So far the chief schemes that have 
been put into force have been those in the 
garment industry at Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
clothing industry at Chicago. (These schemes 
have been noted in previous issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1923, page 576; July, 
1923, page 705; May, 1922, page 500; July, 
1922, page 695, etc.) These plans are based 
upon the principle of joint contributions from 
the employer and employee, but without par- 
ticipation by the State, such as is provided 
for in the British unemployment insurance 
olan. Another American school of economists 
would place the entire burden of unemploy- 
ment insurance upon the employer, on the 
ground that “unemployment is a disease ol 
industry, and that the burden of curing it 
should be placed upon the managers of in- 
dustry ”’.* Supporters of this form of insur- 
ance argue that the enactment of an unem- 
ployment insurance law, in focussing the atten- 
tion of the employers upon methods to com- 
bat unemployment, would undoubtedly have 
the same effect upon unemployment as a 
similar law—workmen’s compensation—has had 
upon accidents. A bill embodying the prin- 
ciple of compulsory unemployment insurance, 
with the employers as the sole contributors. 
has been prepared in the state of Wisconsin 
under the supervision of Professor J. R. 
Commons, and an effort is being made by 
its supporters to educate public opinion from 
their point of view. It may be noted that 
the plan of insurance in force in the plant of 
the Hood Rubber Company at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts (Lasour GazettTs, October, 1928, page 
1059) apparently makes the employers the 
sole contributors. That plan, however, is in- 
tended as a remedy for the absence of 
workers on account of illness, rather than 
from seasonal industrial unemployment. Men- 
tion may also be made of the unemployment 
relief plan of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company of Massachusetts, under which the 
company has built up an unemployment fund 
from the profits of the business (Lasour 
GazettE, September, 1922, page 998). 

The Merchants’ Association of New York 
recently concluded a study of the various 
plans that have been tried in the United 
States. They find that “there is considerable 
evidence to the effect that this idea of unem- 





* American Labour Legislation Review, June, 1924, 
page 132. 
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ployment agreements between the associations 
of manufacturers and associations of workers 
is rapidly gaining favour with labour organi- 
zations. The United Hat and Cap Makers of 
North America last fall drew up an unem- 
ployment insurance plan similar to the Chicago 
plan which it will seek to make effective in 
the principal headwear markets next’ July, 
when the present agreements expire, and the 
Baltimore branch of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America is in the midst of 
laying plans for introducing a similar agree- 
ment in the Baltimore clothing market some 
time in the near future ”. 

The unemployment insurance arrangements 
of the United Cloth Hap and Cap Makers of 
North America, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, took effect on July 1 under a two- 
year agreement signed in New York on June 
26 by the Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ 
Association and representatives of the Union. 
This agreement contains the following sec- 
tion :— 

(1) Recognizing that the industry should assume 
responsibility to its workers with regard to unemploy- 
ment and should bear the burden of the hazards of un- 
employment as an overhead expense, as it does the 
hazards of fire and accident,—the agreement provides 
that every manufacturer, member of the Association, 
shall pay every week to the Union’s unemployment 
fund, a sum equal to three per cent of his total pay- 
roll. This three per cent is in addition to the regular 
wages paid to the workers. Since the distribution of 
unemployment ‘benefit involves the most intimate rela- 
tions with the workers, the three per cent payment for 
the unemployment fund is considered as an increase in 
wages, but instead of being paid to every individual 
worker it is paid to them collectively, that is, to their 
Union. Accordingly the property, control and manage- 
ment of the unemployment fund rests entirely and ex- 
clusively with the Union. 

The agreement requires the employers to 
pay their contributions to the Joint Union 
Council of New York, accompanied by a 
statement on a form supplied by the Union 
giving a list of the workers, the wages paid to 
each, and the total weekly wage payments 
on which the contribution of three per cent 
is based. These ptyments are to start on 
September 1 of the current year. (The union 
members employed by manufacturers outside 
the employers’ association went out on strike 
on July 2 in order to secure benefits similar 
to those granted by the members of the 
Association to their employees.) 

Compulsory unemployment insurance bills 
more or less analogous to the British Act 
have been introduced in various state legis- 
latures, but so far no measure on these lines 
has passed. A number of industrial concerns 
have voluntarily adopted unemployment insur- 
ance plans providing for the payment of a 
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certain per cent of their regular wages to all 
employees who are temporarily laid off for 
lack of work, but in the opinion of the Indus- 
trial Bureau of the New York Merchants’ 
Association, the most important of these plans 
are those known respectively as the “‘Cleve- 
land” and the “Chicago” plan, already re- 
ferred to. It will be recalled that under the 
“Cleveland” agreement, made in 1921 by the 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, any worker 
is entitled to draw upon the unemployment 


insurance fund after 12 weeks’ idleness in any 
one year. In other words, the employer guar- 
antees forty weeks of work each calendar year 
(the exact period varies by annual agreement). 
The agreement, entered into in April, 1923, by 
the Chicago Industrial Federation of Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers and the Amalgamatéd 
Clothing Workers of America, provided for 
equal contributions to the fund by the em- 
ployers and workers, the workers being entitled 
to receive unemployment benefits up to five 
weeks in the insurance year. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Summary of Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued reports on the women’s 
factory clothing, the men’s furnishing goods, 
and the tobacco manufacturing industries in 


Canada during the year 1922, and on the: 


brewing, the paper products and pickle, sauce, 
vinegar and cider industries during the years 
1921 and 1922. Previous reports in this series 
relating to various industries were outlined in 
the Labour Gazette for June, 1924, and pre- 
vious issues. 


Women’s Factory Clothing Industry, 1922 


The report on the women’s factory clothing 
industry includes only factory production of 
the articles of women’s wear under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) women’s factory clothing; (2) 
ladies’ and children’s wear; (3) women’s neck- 
wear and fancy goods; (4) embroidery and 
trimmings; and (5) laces, tapes and bindings. 
Custom clothing, including dress and mantle 
making and millinery, the collection of which 
has been discontinued for the present are not 
included. The total number of establish- 
ments reporting during the year was 293, 
located as follows: British Columbia, 10; the 
prairie provinces, 9; Ontario, 150; Quebec, 
121; and the maritime provinces, 3. There 
were 192 factories making clothing, 39 ladies’ 
and children’s wear, 5 neckwear and fancy 
goods, 46 embroidery and trimmings, and 11 
laces, tapes and bindings. 

The amount of capital invested in the in- 
dustry was $19,319,394 in 1921 and $18,788,061 
in 1922. Ontario furnished $11,409,105 of the 
total for the Dominion, or approximately 60 
per cent, and Quebec $6,773,300 or 36 per cent. 

The total production in the industry for 
1922 amounted to $41,653,514, as compared with 
$44,669,728 in 1921, a decrease due to a falling 
market of $3,016,214 or nearly. seven per cent. 
The cost of materials during the period fell 
from $23,189,442 to $21,840,782, or a decrease 


of 5.8 per cent. An analysis of the cost of: 


production for 1921 shows that 29.32 per cent 
was accounted for in the payment of salaries 
and wages and 51.73 per cent for the cost 
value of materials. In 1922, the percentage 
of the cost of salaries and wages to the total 
value of production had risen to 31.02 per 
cent and the cost of materials to 52.43 per 
cent. The province of Ontario contributed 63 
per cent of the total value of production and 
Quebec 33.3 per cent, and the remaining pro- 
vinces 3.7 per cent. 

The total number of workers employed in 
the entire industry was 13,458, of which 1,676 
were salaried employees, 11,040 were wage 
earners and 742 were outside piece-workers. 
Of the total employed, 27 per cent. were males 
and 73 per cent were females. Ontario pro- 
vided employment to 8,896 persons or 62.4 
per cent of the total, Quebec to 4,484 or 33.3 
per cent and the remaining provinces 578 or 
4.3 per cent. The month of highest employ- 
ment during the year was March for both 
males and females there being employed 2,713 
males and 9,372 females, whilst that of lowest 
employment was June in the case of males 
with 2,407 employed and August in the case 
of females with 7,899 employed. As compared 
with the previous year there was an increase ~ 
of 33 in the number of salaried employees, and 
of 1,416 wage earners. The amount paid to em- 
ployees on salaries in 1922 was $3,494,763 and 
to employees on wages and _piece-workers, 
$9,425,991. In 1921 the amount paid in the 
former class was $3,755,271 and in the latter 
$9,343,340. In the aggregate amounts paid for 
salaries and wages, there was a decrease of 
$177,851, as compared with 1921. The aver- 
age salary, irrespective of sex, which in 1921 
was approximately $2,286, fell to $2,085 in 
1922, whilst the average wage fell from $908 
in 1921 to $800 in 1922. 

The average time of plants operating on 
full and part time for the Dominion was 282.42 
days and that of employees 8.05 hours per 
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day and 45 hours per week. In Ontario the 
plants operated on full and part time an aver- 
age of 283.59 days per plant, and the average 
working time of the employees was 7.90 hours 
per day and 44.55 per week; in Quebec, the 
days worked averaged 279.11, and the hours 
per day 8.23 and per week 45.48; in British 
Columbia, the days worked averaged 285.40, 
the hours per day 8, and per week 45.60; in 
the prairie provinces the days worked aver- 
aged 298.11, the hours per day 8.89 and per 
week 44; and in the maritime provinces the 
days worked averaged 300.33, the hours per 
day 9 and per week 49. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods Indusiry, 1922 


The report of the men’s furnishing goods 
industry shows 53 factories operating in On- 
tario, 47 in Quebec, 8 in Alberta and Mani- 
toba, 6 in British Columbia and 2 in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Twelve of the 
factories were making suspenders and 10 neck- 
wear, while the remaining 94 were producing 
cther articles of men’s furnishings. (Statistics 
of the industry for 1921 were given in the 
Lasour Gazertn for May, 1924, on page 406). 

The capital invested in the industry in 1922 
amounted to $17,215,968. Quebec supplied 
46.8 per cent of the total investment, On- 
tario 43.2 per cent, Manitoba and Alberta 
9 per cent, and the remaining provinces nearly 
one per cent. The total gross value of pro- 
duction was $23,292,716 and in 1921, $20,874,546. 
In 1922, the percentage of the cost of salaries 
and wages to the total value of production 
was 23.9 per cent, and the cost of materials 
54.3 per cent, whilst in 1921 the percentage 
of the cost of salaries and wages was 19.9 and 
of the cost of materials, 56.9. The cost of 
materials rose from $10,229,398 in 1921 to 
$12,643,854 in 1922, although the cost price of 
the principal materials showed a decline when 
compared with the previous year. 

Salaried employees increased from 708 in 
1921 to 871 in 1922, and the salaries paid 
from $1,289,669 to $1,584,531. Wage earners, 
including outside piece-workers, increased from 
5,121 in 1921 to 6,355 in 1922, and the amount 
paid in wages from $2,764,546 to $3,976,721 of 
which $65,129 was paid to 340 piece-workers 
in 1921 and $55,677 to 258 piece-workers in 
1922. A classification of the employees by 
sex for 1922 shows 632 male and 239 female 
employees on salaries, 958 male and 5,139 
female employees on wages, and 3 male and 
255 female employees on outside piece-work. 
October was the month of highest employment 
for the males with 985 employed, and Decem- 
ber for the females with 5,439 employed, 
whilst that of lowest employment for both 
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sexes was January when there were employed 
893 males and 4,472 females. The average 
time each plant operated throughout the Do- 
minion during the year was 285.77 days and 
the average hours worked per day was 8.14 
and per week 45.41. In Ontario the average 
time in operation was 292.45 days in the 
year, 8.15 hours per day and 44.94 hours 
per week. In Quebec the average number 
of days worked was 277.08, the average hours 
per day 8.13, and per week 46.02. In British 
Columbia the days worked in the year aver- 
aged 302.50, the hours per day 8, and the hours 
per week 44.66. In Alberta and Manitoba the 
days in operation averaged 300.62, the hours 
per day 8, and the hours per week 43.75. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the average 
number of days the plants were in operation 
during the year was 203, the average number 
of hours worked per day 9, and the average 
hours worked per week, 52.50. 


Tobacco Manufacuring Industry, 1922 


In the report on the tobacco manufacturing 
industry, the statistics are divided into two 
groups (a) plants whose chief product is 
cigars or cigarettes and (b) plants whose prin- 
cipal product is smoking or chewing tobacco 
and snuff. There were 142 factories producing 
manufactured tobacco in 1922 and of these 108 
were manufacturing cigars and cigarettes as 
the chief product, and the remainder were 
engaged principally in the production of smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco and snuff. The prov- 
ince of Quebec led in both classes with a total 
of 75 factories, being 52.8 per cent of the 
total of the Dominion; Ontario had 46 plants 
er 32.4 per cent and British Columbia had 13 
establishments or 9.2 per cent; Prince Edward 
Island had 3 establishments; Manitoba, 2; 
Alberta, 1; Nova Scotia, 1; and New Bruns- 
wick 1. The value of the tobacco produced 
during 1922 amounted to $62,626,960 as com- 
pared with $66,960,250 during 1921. The 
capital invested in the industry in 1922 
amounted to $43,859,914 of which $39,590,766 
cr 90.2 per cent was invested in the province 
ef Quebec. Although there were 23 more 
factories in operation during 1922 than in the 
previous year, there was a considerable reduc- 
tion in the total number of persons employed 
and the amount of the annual payroll also 
showed a substantial decrease. For the year 
1921 the total number of persons employed was 
reported at 4,810 males and 4,996 females, their 
vearly earnings amounting to $8,599,189. In 
1922 there were 3,936 males and 4,638 females 
employed, who received $7,423,503 in salaries 
and wages. Of a total of 8,574 persons em- 
ployed in 1922, 6,394 (2.932 males and 3,462 
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females) were engaged in the manufacture of 
cigars and cigarettes and 2,180 (1,004 males 
and 1,176 females) in the manufacture of 
sinoking and chewing tobacco and snuff. There 
were 1,412 (1,124 males and 288 females) em- 
}ioyed on salaries; 7,189 (2,800 males and 
4.339 females) employees on wages; and 23 
(12 males and 11 females) employees on out- 
side piece-work. The amount of wages paid 
to the piece-workers in 1922 was $7,917. The 
average number of idle days in cigar and 
cigarette factories was 35.1, whilst in smoking 
and chewing tobacco factories the amount of 
time lost, due to factories being entirely closed 
was 26.7 days. The average days labour for 
wage earners was 8.4 hours in cigar and 
cigarette factories, and in smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco factories 8.7 hours per day. The 
average number of hours per week was 
slightly higher in smoking and chewing tobacco 
factories, being 48.6 as against 47.3 hours in 
cigar and cigarette factories. For statistical 
hurposes a year is reckoned at 304 working 
days, 


Brewing Industry, 1921 and 1922 


During 1921 there were 55 breweries in 
operation and in 1922 there were 53. One of 
the breweries which had ceased operating in 
1922 was located in British Columbia and the 
cther was in Manitoba. There were in 1922, 
19 breweries in operation in Ontario, 10 in 
Quebec, 11 in British Columbia, 5 in Alberta, 
4 in Manitoba, 2 in New Brunswick and one 
each in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. The 
amount of capital invested in the industry 
in 1921 was $37,645,447 and in 1922, $34,788,432. 
Iifty per cent of the total value of the pro- 
duction in 1921, and sixty per cent of the 
value of the production in 1922, was in the 
province of Quebec. Ontario came second with 
20 per cent of the value of production in 
1921 and 21 per cent in 1922, and Alberta next 
with 124 per cent in 1922 and 7% per cent in 
1921. In 1921 there were 3,027 persons (2,951 
males and 76 females) employed in the in- 
dustry and in 1922 there were 2,857 persons 
2,756 males and 101 females) employed, a 
decrease of 170, and the annual payroll was 
reduced to the extent of $450,373. Although 
there was a reduction in the number of per- 
sons employed in 1922, there was an increase 
in the number of female employees from 55 to 
68 among the salaried employees, and from 21 
to 33 in the wage earners. During 1922 there 
were 31 less persons employed on the office 
staff, but the salaries paid were larger and 
required an additional $51,901. Of a total of 
$4,353,613 paid for salaries and wages in 1921, 
$3,076,978 was paid in wages, and of a total 
of $3,903,240 in 1922, there was $2,574,884 
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paid in wages. The average number of days 
each plant was entirely inactive was slightly 
higher in 1922, being 9.9 days as against 8.5 
days in the previous year. The hours of la- 
sour, daily and weekly, remained practically 
unchanged, 9 hours being the average hours 
worked per day in both years, and 52.4 being 
‘Le hours worked per week in 1921 as com- 
pared with 52.2 in the following year. 


Miscellaneous Paper Products Industries, 


1921-1922 


This group includes the manufacture of 
paper boxes, building and roofing paper, sta- 
tionery and envelopes, wall paper, waxed and 
oiled paper, paper patterns, and other miscel- 
laneous paper products. There were 152 
plants engaged in these industries in 1922, and 
143 in 1921. The capital invested in the in- 
dustry increased in 1922 to $26,865,897 from 
$25,127,663 in 1921, and the total value of 
production showed an increase to $29,387,783 
from $28,502,045 in 1921. 

In 1922 there were in the combined indus- 
tries 1,290 employees on salaries, their salaries 
amounting to $2,648,395, and 5,244 employees 
on wages whose earnings amounted to $4 - 
253,452. In the previous year there were 
1274 salaried employees, with earnings 
amounting to $2,584,805, and 4,950 employees 
on wages who received $4,035,252 for their 
services. 

Of the 86 plants manufacturing paper boxes 
and other containers in 1922, 54 were located 
in Ontario, 21 in Quebec, 4 each in New 
Brunswick and Manitoba, 2 in British Colum- 
bia and one in Alberta. In 1921 there were 
89 plants operating. Some envelopes and other 
stationery were manufactured as side lines. 
This group of industries employed 3,478 peo- 
ple of whom 3,006 were wage-earners in 1922 
and paid $3,157,775 in wages and salaries ($2,- 
134,284 in wages and $1,023,491 in Salaries). 
In 1921 the total number of employees in the 
group was 3,825, of whom 2,873 were wage 
earners, with a total payroll of $2,895,377 ($2,- 
002,154 to the wage earners and $893,223 to 
the salaried employees). The capital invested 
in the industry was $12,153,682 in 1922 as 
compared with $11,022,338 in. 1921, and the 
value of the products increased to $11,233,- 
443 in 1922 from $10,133,177 in the previous 
year. 

There were 13 firms manufacturing roofing 
and building paper in 1922 as compared with 
14 in 1921, 7 being located in Ontario and 2 
each in Quebec, Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia. Several of these firms operate paper mills 
and manufacture their own felts, and others 
are engaged in tar distillation and produce 
their own saturation materials. This industry 
employed 717 people in 1922 (218 salaried em- 
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ployees and 499 wage-earners), with a payroll 
of $1,058,585 ($486,606 to the salaried em- 
ployees. and $571,979 to the wage-earners). 
In 1921 there were 761 employees (213 salaried 
employees and 548 wage earners), the salaries 
paid amounting to $459,497 and the wages to 
$659,707. The capital invested showed a de- 
cline to $5,901,306 in 1922 from $6,368,840 and 
the value of the products to $6,565,850 in 1922 
from $7,465,482 in 1921. 

In the stationery and envelopes group, en- 
velopes, writing paper and writing pads form 
the bulk of the products, with some boxes, 
bags and paper cups as side lines. Of the 16 
firms, 11 were located in Ontario, 3 in Mani- 
ioba and 2 in Quebec. In the previous year 
there were 12 firms engaged in the industry. 
There were 1,110 employees, mostly female in 
1922 (263 salaried employees and 847 wage 
earners). There was paid to the salaried em- 
tloyees $445,453 and to the wage-earners 
$735,369 for their services, making a total pay- 
roll of $1,180,822. In 1921 there were 262 
employees on salaries and 708 wage-earners 
with payrolls of $471,939 and $635,199 respec- 
tively. The capital invested in the industry 
was $3,505,028 in 1922 and $2,851,801 in 1921, 
and the value of the products increased to 
&4,876,562 in 1922 from $4,392,161 in 1921. 

There were 4 firms manufacturing wall paper 
in 1922. Two of these were located in On- 
tario and two in Quebec. In the previous 
year there were also four firms operating. 
The industry produced over 18,000,000 rolls of 
wall paper in 1922, giving employment to 558 
people (155 salaried workers and 403 wage- 
earners), and paying $403,783 to the salaried 
workers and $351,919 to the wage earners or 
a total of $755,702. The ‘total capital invested 
amounted to $2,499,834 in 1922 and $2,506,994 
in 1921 and the value of the products decreased 
to $2,484,783 in 1922 from $2,983,306 in 1921. 

In the waxed and oiled papers group there 
were 7 factories operating in each of the years, 
these being located in the province of Ontario. 
The employees numbered 263 in 1922, with a 
payroll of $364,344, including 193 wage earners 
who received for their services $220,233. In 
the previous year there were employed 100 
salaried workers and 171 wage-earners, the 
payroll for the former amounting to $177,833 
and for the latter $212,237. The capital in- 
vested in the industry in 1922 was $1,417,219 
and in 1921, $1,185,359. The value of the 
yroducts in 1922 was $2,103,306 and in the 
previous year $1,610,631. 

Paper patterns are manufactured in Canada 
by five factories in Ontario and one in Nova 
Scotia. In 1922 these firms employed 192 
reople, 61 salaried workers and 131 wage- 
earners. The payroll for the salaried workers 


was $71,456, and for the wage-earners, $120,046. 
In 1921 there were 56 salaried employees and 
134 wage earners, their payrolls being $74,634 
and $109,607 respectively. The capital invested 
in the industry in 1922 was $854,145 and in 
1921, $810,014, and the value of the products 
was $1,326,118 in 1922 and $1,309,567 in 1921. 

Firms manufacturing other paper products 
numbered 20 in 1922 and 11 in 1921. ‘These 
firms manufactured fly paper, fly poison pads, 
leather board products, black and brown print 
paper and cloth, photo mounts and mats, 
milk bottle caps, merchandise, shipping and 
alteration tags, labels and tapes. In 1922 there 
were employed 212 people, 50 salaried work- 
ers and 162 wage-earners, the salaries paid 
amounting to $73,495 and the wages to $119,622. 
In 1921 there were 30 employees on salaries 
and 119 wage earners with payrolls of $47,222 
and $69,495 respectively. The capital in- 
vested in 1922 amounted to $534,683 and in 
1921 to $382,317. The total value of the 
products for 1922 was $797,721 and in 1921, 
$607,727. 


Pickle, Sauce, Vinegar and Cider Industry, 
1921-1922 


In the pickle, sauce, vinegar and cider in- 
dustry in Canada there were in operation in 
1921 60 factories as compared with 67 in the 
following year; 39 of these establishments in 
the former year and 44 in the latter year were 
loeated in the province of Ontario and 8 in 
1921 and nine in 1922 were in the province of 
Quebec. There was a decrease in the capital 
invested in the industry from $5,806,963 in 
1921 to $5,443,519 in 1922, while the value of 
the products in the former year showed an 
increase from $2,492,475 to $2,779,606 in the 
laiter. In spite of an additional 7 factories 
operating there was a decrease in the average 
number of wage earners to the extent of 54 
men and 18 women but the payroll was larger 
by $5,867. The office force increased by 6 
raale and 3 female employees during 1922, but 
the salary payments show a reduction of 
$17,342. There were 194 (164 males and 30 
females) salaried workers in 1922, their pay- 
rolls totalling $298,284, and 420 male and 227 
female wage-earners with a payroll of $544,803, 
and two males and seven females employed 
an outside piecework who received $2,100 for 
their services. In 1921 with 60 factories oper- 
ating the lost time amounted to 7,267 days 
or 121.1 days per plant, and the following” 
year with 67 factories the number of idle 
days was 7,387 or 110.2 per plant. The hours 
of employment both per day and week under- 
went no appreciable change being 8.8 per day 
and 50.2 per week in 1921 and 8.9 per day 
and 50.7 per week in 1922. 
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NOTES RELATIVE TO LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


OME account of recent conventions of 
labour organizations having branches in 
Canada is given in the following pages. It 
will be noted that some of these unions are 
engaged in the study of unemployment insur- 
ance, in the further development of labour 
banks and other forms of co-operation, in the 
better regulation of child labour, and other 
subjects which concern Canada as well as the 
United States. Some of the resolutions quoted 
however, have reference to conditions only 
existing in the United States, such as those 
on the use of injunctions, the control of the 
railroads, the proposed child labour constitu- 
tional amendment, etc. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


The twenty-fourth regular and first triennial 
session of the Grand Division of The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers was held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 12 to 24, with about seven 
hundred delegates present representing about 
67,000 employees on roads in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The Canadian 
membership in the organization is about 6,000, 
and there are 13 branches. 

A report on The Telegraphers National 
Bank, which is owned, controlled and operated 
by The Order of Railroad Telegraphers in 
accordance with the decision of the Grand 
Division at the convention in 1921, showed 
that it had commenced business on June 9, 
1923, with deposits in the various funds 
amounting to $1,316,483.41. On March 31, 
1924, the bank statement showed a total of 
$4,187,694.05 on deposit, while total resources 
had grown to $4,979,827.15. 

The convention approved the following lines 
of policy: 

Support of the non-partisan political move- 
ment identified with the “Conference for 
Progressive Political Action,” repeal of the 
Cummins-Esch law and public ownership of 
railroads, with democratic operation; reform 
of the courts by abolishing the practice of 
nullifying acts of Congress and state legisla- 
tures; the abolition of injunctions in labour 
disputes and of the power to punish for con- 
tempt without trial by jury; the enactment of 
adequate laws guaranteeing to the industrial 
and agricultural workers the right to organize 
and to conduct strikes for the maintenance or 
improvement of their standards of life, and 
for the protection of organization funds against 
attacks by capital; amendment of the constitu- 
tion of the United States so as to confer upon 
Congress full power to protect children; the 
creation of a government marketing corpor- 


ation, embodying the principles of the Norris- 
Sinclair bill so as to provide a direct route 
between farm producer and city consumer, 
assuring farmers fair prices for their products, 
and protecting consumers from the profiteers 
in foodstuffs and other necessaries of life; sur- 
taxes on large incomes, and other tax reforms; 
public ownership of the nation’s water power 
and creation of a public super-power system ; 
public control and permanent conservation of 
nll natural resources, including coal, iron and 
other ores, oil and timber lands, in the interest 
of the people; reconstruction of the Federal 
Reserve System to provide for direct public 
control of the nation’s money and credit, and 
legislation to permit and promote co-operative 
banking. | 

Resolutions embodying the principle of 
vacations with pay were adopted, as was also 
a resolution endorsing the “equal rights” 
policy of the American Federation of Labour, 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
and the co-operating organizations of women. 
The policy referred to opposes blanket legis- 
lation for sex equality on the ground that it 
would conflict with the 8-hour, 9-hour, 48-hour 
and other labour laws for women in 47 states, 
mothers’ pension laws in 39 states, and other 
social legislation. A resolution was also 


‘adopted in favour of the creation of a trust 


fund of at least $1,000,000 for members who 
meet with financial distress on account of 
sickness or other misfortune. This fund will 
be raised by a semi-annual per capita tax, 
voluntary contributions, entertainments, etc.; 
when it reaches the amount of $100,000, the 
Board of Directors with the approval of the 
president will adopt a uniform disbursement 
system the provisions of which are to apply 
only to members who have held continuous 
membership in the Order of Railroad. Tele- 
graphers for at least five years. 

It was announced that permanent head- 
quarters situated at 3674 West Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis, has been purchased for the Order 
at a cost of $65,000. 


Switchmen’s Union of North America 


The triennial convention of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, held at Den- 
ver, Colorado, from May 12 to 19, was 
attended by about 400 delegates. During 1923, 
the organization had 9 branches in Canada 
and an estimated membership of 316, while 
the entire membership of the Union was esti- 
mated at 8,937. 

Funeral benefits for members were increased 
from $150 to $300, the rates being raised so 
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as to cover the additional payments. The age 
limit for the “social department” benefits was 
raised from 55 to 60. Members who are too 
old for life insurance are eligible for this 
benefit. The convention urged the importance 
of stricter safety laws. Labour, the weekly 
journal owned by the sixteen railroad organi- 
zations is to be supplied to every member of 
the Union. All future conventions of the 
organization are to be held at Buffalo, New 
York. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, T. C. Cashen, Buffalo, re-elected ; 
first vice-president, James B. Conors, Chicago ; 
second vice-president, William H. Burt, St. 
Louis, re-elected; third vice-president, J. D. 
Murray, Vancouver, B.C. The remaining 
officers were all re-elected namely, fourth vice- 
president, John M. Perry, St. Paul; fifth vice- 
president, Leo V. Kanan, St. Joseph; sixth 
vice-president, Thomas Clohessy, Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer, M. R. Welch; editor, 
W. H. Thompson. 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of North America 


At the 49th annual convention of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tis 
Workers of North America, held at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, during April, a resolution was 
adopted abolishing the office of Canadian 
vice-president until such time as the conditions 
in Canada warrant its reestablishment. 
During 1923 there were 9 branches in Canada 
with a membership of 135, the entire member- 
ship of the Association being 14,520. A report 
to the convention during the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1923, showed that the benefit 
department had handled 1,301 sick and acci- 
dent, claims, 99 members’ death claims, and 
16 total disability claims, making a total since 
inception of these features of 19,322 sick and 
accident claims, 1,585 members’ death bene- 
fits, 875 wives’ funeral benefit and 75 total 
disability benefit. A report of the wage com- 
mittee making recommendations as to wage 
scales for the year 1923-24 was submitted to 
the convention. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


This organization, which had 7,715 members 
in its Canadian units in 1923, held its sixth 
biennial convention at Philadelphia during 
May. It was attended by about 300 dele- 
gates, representing over 140,000 working men 
and women in every important clothing centre 
in the United States and Canada. President 
Sidney Hilman, whose name is identified with 
the remarkable development of this union 
during the past ten years, occupied the chair. 
The past achievements of the organization on 
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ment of the 44-hour week for workers in the 
clothing industry; the founding of a scientific 
employment bureau, which is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, formerly direc- 
tor of the Employment Service of Canada; the 
establishment of labour union banks at New 
York and Chicago; and collective agreements 
in all important markets. The “ Amalga- 
mated” has also made an important contri- 
bution toward reconstruction in Russia 
(Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1922, page 599), and 
paid out $100,000 in support of the steel work- 
ers in their efforts for better conditions. The 
convention decided to maintain its policy of 
co-operation with other needle trade unions 
by continuing the affiliation of the Amalga- 
mated Union with the Needle Trade Workers’ 
Alliance. 


Labour Banks—On the subject of banking 
and co-operation, it was reported that the 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank, estab- 
lished in July, 1922, and Amalgamated Bank 
of New York, established in April, 1923, had 
proved so successful as to cause a demand: 
for similar banks in other cities. Working 
people, it was stated, had received much help 
financially from these institutions and the 
Executive Board was instructed to extend this 
service as widely as possible. 


Consumers’ Co-operation—The convention 
favoured the development of consumers’ co- 
operation among the members of the Union, 
this being described as “ one of the few means 
by which the workers may enter into the 
field of constructive achievement, become ac- 
quainted with the problems of administration 
on a large scale, and acquire training in the 
the exercise of executive ability together with 
the sense of co-operative effort for the com- 
mon welfare.” 


Life Insurance —The Executive Board was 
further instructed to prepare details of a 
scheme for a National Amalgamated Insurance 
Fund to provide for the families and depend- 
ants of deceased members. 


Unemployment Insurance-——The convention 
decided to extend the existing system of un- 
employment insurance. The unemployment 
fund established by the Amalgamated in 
Chicago in May, 1923, was reported to be well 
under way, and to have proved already that 
“on attack on the problem of unemployment, 
through an unemployment insurance’ fuud, is 
entirely practicable.” This policy was first 
followed by the Union as a result of instruc- 
tions to the Board from the convention held 
at Boston in 1920 to “ devise means to throw 
the burden of unemployment on the industry.’ 
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Other Resolutions—The convention favoured 


a programme of political action and the for- 
mation of a political labour party. The re- 
striction of immigration, as practised in the 
United States, was 
Other resolutions dealt with the subjects of 
child labour, and the 44-hour week for clothing 
drivers. A proposal to raise the amount of 
local dues is to be submitted to a referendum 
of the members. 

Montreal was selected as the place of meet- 


ing of the next convention. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union 


The seventeenth biennial convention of the 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


held at Boston, Massachusetts, from May 5 to 


17, with about 300 delegates present, marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Union, 
which has an estimated membership of 92,- 
445, including 1,245 in seven locals in Canada. 


_ Among the subjects on which special reports 
_ Were submitted to the convention were work- 
_.ers’ education, the International Union Bank 


(mention of which was made in the Lapour 
Gazerte for January, page 6) and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In the report of the educational department 
for the years 1922 to 1924, it was shown that 


there had been at the various classes, social 


activities and outings conducted by the de- 
partment, a total attendance of 216,903, 6,986 
of those attending being registered outside of 
12,024 attended the workers’ 
university of the Union and 162,400 the classes 
in English at unity centres. The attendance at 
the Jewish courses and single lectures: totalled 
9,417, and at the Russian 2,065, and 2,375 
attended the physical training and health lec- 
tures. The same department recommended 


that more attention be paid in future to mass 


education; that students of special promise 
be selected yearly for training as leaders; 
that more attention be paid to educational 
activities outside of New York; that free 
circulation libraries be organized in union 
‘offices in every city where there are organi- 
zations of the Union; and that more stress 


_be laid upon naturalization work among the 
_ Union’s members. The children of the Union’s 


members are to be assisted to spend the sum- 
mer 10 camps so as to enable them to obtain 
a more thorough knowledge of conditions of 
life. The convention also decided to use its 
efforts to abolish child labour, to raise the age 
limit for compulsory education, as well as 
the minimum age of child workers in the 
United States. . 
It was announced that the membership of 
the International Union Bank in the Federal 


subjected to criticism. - 


Reserve system had been approved, and that 


_ there had been deposits of $1,800,000 within the 


four months of its operation, making total 
resources of $2,300,000. It was suggested that 
the many labour banks should eventually 
amalgamate and instead of scattering their 
strength into a number of individual insti- 
tutions become one powerful bank. 

The report of the committee on unemploy- 
ment insurance was prefaced by a general sur- 
vey of the unemployment situation both in 
the United States and in other countries. 
Plans for insurance that had already been 
tried in the United States were outlined. The 
committee favoured a plan proposed by - 
general executive board to the cloak employ- 
ers of New York, which calls for a guarantee 
of a fixed period of employment, made secure 
by the deposit of a certain portion of the 
employers’ payroll weekly, to be used for 
payments to the workers if the guarantee is 
not fulfilled; and also that each employer 
pay an additional percentage of his payroll to 
a collective industrial fund to provide for 
those workers who are temporarily out of 
jobs. 

A report on union-owned shops and stores, 
recommending that the in-coming executive 
begin immediately to study and work out a 
plan for the establishment of such co-opera- 
tive shops, was approved, as was also a 
recommendation that a policy of sick benefit 
and family protective insurance be adopted 
by every local union affiliated with the Inter- 
national, and that the general executive board 
be instructed to prepare plans on these lines. 
The executive board was also instructed to 
work for a labour party and empowered to 
participate in the conference for independent 
political action to be held at Cleveland on 
July yas 

A resolution was adopted to call a conference 
immediately after the convention between the 
general executive board and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, to establish the 
standards of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union in the clothing factories 
where women’s garments are being manufac- 
tured. It was also decided to raise the per 
capita tax of the International Union from 10 
to 15 cents beginning August 15, 1924. 

Mr. Morris Sigman was re-elected presi- 
dent and Abraham Baro as secretary-treasurer, 
and the entire General Executive Board was 
re-elected. 


Ontario and Quebeé Conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions 


The thirteenth convention of the Ontario 
and Quebec Conference of Typographical 
Unions met at London, Ontario, from June 12 





to 14, 1924. The Executive Committee’s report 
showed that there were nineteen affiliations, 
including the Mailers’ Unions, existing in the 


organization in the two provinces. There was 
however, a decrease in the membership during 
the year owing to adverse trade conditions, 
and to the fact that many members had 
transferred their membership from Canadian 
to United States locals. The industry was 
reported to be in an unsettled condition, owing 
in part to the forty-four hour. week struggle 
which still continued in Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, and Hamilton. This dis- 
pute, it was reported, had led to the installa- 
tion of the multigraph machine in certain 
establishments, and to the displacement of a 
number of skilled mechanics in the industry. 
The question of the multigraph machine is to 
be considered at the coming convention of the 
International at Toronto. 


The abolition of the Sales Tax was 
favoured by the convention. It was claimed 
that among the protective measures passed 
by the Canadian parliament during recent 
years the most outstanding was the Marking 
Act. which calls for the imprint of the country 
of origin upon all printed matter imported into 


Canada. 


The convention appealed for closer co-oper- 
aton between the various crafts in the printing 
industry. To this end a conference of all the 
allied printing trades unions of Canada is to 
be called to assemble in London, Ontario, on 
September 13 before the annual convention of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
which meets in that city on September 15. 
Representation at this conference will be on 
the same basis as that to the Congress, and 
invitations will be sent to the chief execu- 
tive officer of each of the International print- 
ing trades unions. The conference will be 
under the auspices of the Ontario and Quebec 
Conference of Typographical Unions. The 
following agenda is proposed for the con- 
vention: (1) The state of the industry in 
- Canada; (2) Co-operation of various organi- 
zations; (3) Unemployment; (4) Immigration; 
(5) Protective laws (Marking Acts, Copyright 
Act, Customs Duties, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Old Age Pensions, ete.); (6) General 
matters. i 

Attention was drawn in the report to the 
correspondence during the year regarding a 
complaint that the International Typographical 
Union’s lessons in printing are not printed in 
the French language, and it was decided that 
this matter should be brought up at the 
forthcoming convention of the International 
Typographical Union. It was reported that a 
printing department had been established in 
the Montreal technical school. Other matters 


that had received the attention of the execu- 
tive committee during the year were requests 
to the Dominion Government for granting of 
the right of peaceful picketing and to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union for increased 
strike benefits to Canadian jurisdictions. The 
former request not having been granted, it 
was decided to approach the government again. 
With regard to strike pay the Typographical | 
Union had stated that as it was endeavouring | 
to discontinue all strike rolls, the payment of 
additional benefits would be impossible. 


Ontario Carpenters’ Council 


The Ontario Provincial Council of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers held a session at Kingston last month, 
when, according to the press report, it was 
reported that from 2,500 to 3,000 Ontario 
carpenters had migrated to the United States 
during the past two years. The standing 
offer to members of the British Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners in the prov- 
ince to transfer to the United Brotherhood 
without loss in standing, was renewed for a 
year. Only a few British carpenters in 
Ontario, it was stated, have failed to transfer 
their membership ini compliance with this 
offer. The convention approved an old age 
pension scheme, and supported the proposed 
home to be established in Florida for old 
union members (Lasour Gazette, November, 
1923, page 1,188). It also decided to press for 
the recognition of the eight-hour day; for the 
raising from $40 to $100 of the maximum 
amount of wage arrears collectable in the police 
courts; and for the immediate opening up, by 
both Federal and Provincial Governments, of 
as many public works as possible. The Pro- 
vincial Council which has paid-up membership 
of 2,768 in 55 local unions, will send the fol- 
lowing members to the general convention 
of the United Brotherhood to be held next 
September at Indianapolis, when 350,000 car- 
penters and joiners will be represented— 
Thomas Brookes, Windsor; T. Jackson, 
Toronto; and F. Hawley, St. Catharines. 


Two Canadian labour organizations will 
meet during the month of August as follows: 

Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Niagara 
Falls, August 6-8. 

Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire 
Fighters, Peterborough, August 13-15. 


Of five international labour organizations 
having local branches in Canada which will 
hold conventions during August, one will 
meet in Toronto. The names of the organi- 
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as follows: 


International Brotherhood of Foundry Em- 


ployees, Chicago, August 4. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Denver, August 4. 


zations, with place of meeting and dates, are 


International Typographical Union, Toronto, 
August 11. 

International Photo Engravers’ Union, Los — 
Angeles, August 18-23. 

International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union, August 25-30. Pressmen’s Home. 





INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


HE third biennial congress* of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
sometimes called the Second or the Amster- 
dam International, was held at Vienna during 
June. Canada was represented by one dele- 
gate, Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 


‘and Labour Congress of Canada, and Great 


Britain by eleven delegates. Mr. A. Purcell, 
chairman of the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress, was unani- 
mously elected president. Other- countries 
represented at the Congress were Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho-slovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Palestine, Poland, 
Roumania, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, and Switzerland. 

The Congress expressed regret at the con- 
tinued absence of the Russian trade union 
organizations and instructed its executive 
officers, insofar as might be compatible with 
the dignity of the Federation, to continue 
negotiations for the purpose of securing the 
affiliation of the Russian workers with the 
organization which had been recognized by the 
chief trade unions of the world. 


Social Legislation—A programme proposed 
for general adoption in the countries repre- 
sented at the congress included the following 
reforms: The introduction of compulsory in- 


_ struction preparatory to vocational education. 


Not only should the Universities be open to 
all, but young persons below the age of 15 
years should be prohibited from doing paid 
work. 

Young persons between the ages of 15 and 
18 should not work more than six hours a 
day, and every facility should be given them 
to attend vocational courses, 

Women workers should not work more than 
four hours on Saturday. They should be pre- 
vented from doing fight work and should not 


~ be allowed. to engage in dangerous or un- 


healthy occupations. They should be en- 
titled toa rest of twelve weeks before and 
after childbirth. 
For workers in general hours of work 
Should never ‘exceed eight per day and 48 





* The congress will henceforth meet every three years. 


per week; night work should be forbidden, 
except where absolutely indispensable. Wage 
earners should, every week, enjoy an uninter- 
rupted rest period of 36 hours, and all 
possible steps should be taken for the safety 
and well being of the workers. 

All labour legislation should be extended to 
home workers. ! 

The trade union movement demanded free- 
dom of coalition. 

Workers in a foreign country should enjoy 
the same labour conditions and the same 
liberties as nationals of the country in which 
they lived. 

Unemployment insurance, accident insur- 
ance, sickness insurance, etc., should be legally 
regulated. 

Special protective measures 
adopted in favour of seamen. 

Effective measures should be taken to meet 
the housing crisis. 

Finally, control by the workers must be- 
come a practical reality. 


should be 


Eight Hour Day—A unanimous resolution 
on the 8-hour working day was as follows 
(The Bureau mentioned in the resolution is 
the permanent office of the International) :— 

The Congress, holding that the incessant 
struggle for the eight-hour day and the 48- 
hour week should be among the first of the 
preoccupations of any workers’ organization, 
agrees as follows: 

(1) A general international campaign shall 
be prepared, with the following programms: 

(a) The maintenance of the eight-hour day; 

(b) The regaining of lost advantages; 

(c) The recognition.of the eight-hour day 
where it does not already exist. 

(d) The ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention. 

(e) The final settlement of the reparations 
question. 

(2) The Bureau and the General Council 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions are entrusted with the preparation and 
organization of this campaign. They will work 
in agreement with the various affiliated organi- 
zations in order that account may be taken as 
far as possible of requirements and possibil- 
ities in each country. 
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(3) As regards the establishment of the 
eight-hour day in countries where it is not 
in force, a special effort will be required on 
the part of the national centres in France 
and Great Britain, in order that they may use 
all their influence to secure that legal advan- 
tages already obtained should be extended io 
workers in countries under the protectorate of 
the countries in question. 

(4) As regards the establishment and main- 
tenance of the eight-hour day, it will be the 
duty of the national centres and their afiliated 
organizations to avoid, in collective agrec- 
ments, any clause which might prejudice the 
principle of this reform. 


(5) As regards the settlement of the ques- 


tion of reparations, on which depends the re- 
construction of Europe and the establishment 
of a lasting peace, the Congress instructs the 
Bureau of the I.F.T.U. to take any action 
within its power to secure the insertion in the 
final settlement of a clause safeguarding the 
rights and privileges of German workers. 

(6) The Bureau of the I.F.T.U. is instructed 
to continue the negotiations begun with the 
Socialist Workers International, with a view 
to common action with the various Parlia- 
mentary groups in favour: 

(a) of the ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention; 

(b) of the passing of legislation on the 
eight-hour day in all countries which have 
hitherto avoided this responsibility. 

The Congress, being of opinion that the sole 
means of obtaining success in this connection 
in the near future is unanimity among the 
workers, makes an urgent appeal to the work- 
ers of the world to reinforce the trade union 
organization, which will lead them to the 
practical and complete achievement of the 
eight-hour day and the 48-hour week. 


Aims of the “International ”-__The Con- 
gress adopted without discussion a resolution 
on the subject of the position of thes EB eh Ue 
in the international workers’ movement. The 
most important passages of this resolution 
are as follows:— 

The position of the LF.T.U. in the Inter- 
national Labour movement is determined by 
the attitude, in principles and tactics, of the 
national trade union centres affiliated with it. 

The common aim of the trade unions is to 
improve the economic and social conditions 
of the working class by means of organized 
self-defence. Social reforms on the part of 
the state, and laws for the protection of the 
workers, are appropriate means for carrying 
into effect the efforts of the trade unions in 
an efficient manner, for fortifying their success 
and for facilitating their struggle for the 
abolition of wage slavery. 
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To lead the political struggle is the task 
of the political labour party. 

Like the employers’ organizations, the trade 
unions also, as the representatives of the 
economic interests of the workers, exercise 
their activity within the sphere of political 
policy. Thereby, however, they do not place 
themselves at the service of a political party, 
nor could they make their activity dependent 
upon such a party. The trade unions must 
remain independent. 

Of all political parties, only the special 
labour parties which stand for political demo- 
eracy and socialism have hitherto decidedly 
supported the claims of the trade unions in 
parliaments. For this reason, the Socialist 
parties are in the closest connection with the 
trade unions. 


Officers Elected—The election of officers 
resulted as follows:— 

Chairman: Mr. A. Purcell (Great Britain, 
replacing Mr. J. H. Thomas, resigned) ; first 
vice-chairman; Mr. Jouhaux (France) ; second 
vice-chairman: Mr. Mertens (Belgium); third 
vice-chairman: Mr. Leipart (Germany). 
Secretaries: Mr. Oudegeest (Netherlands) ; 
Mr. Sassenbach (Germany); Mr. Brown 
(Great Britain). 

The next meeting of the Congress will take 
place at Paris in 1927. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for June, contains the following table which 
analyses the disputes in progress in May in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland by groups 
of industries, and indicates the number of 
workpeople involved at the establishments 
concerned, and the approximate time lost dur- 
ing the month in all disputes in progress :— 















Aggregate 
duration 


Number of disputes| Number 
in progress of work- 





in May people jin working 
Groups involved |days of all 
of industries Start-|Start- in all disputes 
ed ed disputes in in 
before! in | Total] progress | progress 
May 1| May in May | in May 
—— a ee | ee | ——— ee 
Mining and quarry- 
AMON ha ae Ahret ere tere = 7 9 16 22, 700 224,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding. 6 11 17 3,800 32,000 
Bbexbtledi. teers cake 2 9 11 2,500 20,000 
Woodworking and 
furnishing.......|--+++- 2 2 1,500 33,000 
Building, decorat- 
ing, contracting, 
Pe Peat Aaen Meron 3 6 9 1,400 29,000 
Public administra- 
tion service...-.-- b 10 1,500 27,000 
OENeRAae se os ee 8 13 21 2,800 33,000 
Total, May, 1924.. 30 56 86 36, 200 398, 000 
Total, April, 1924.. 21 46 67 51,000 471,000 
Total, May, 1923.. 41 49 90 48,000 807,000 
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LABOUR MEASURES AT LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT OF 
CANADA 


EFERENCES have been made in recent 
issues of the Lasour Gazette to mat- 

ters of interest to workers that have arisen 
from time to time in the course of the Par- 
hamentary session just concluded. The 
principal labour measures, and some of the 
proceedings in connection with them, are 
outlined in the following pages. Among 
these acts is one which gives effect to the 
Draft Convention of the League of Nations 
International Labour Organization regarding 
employment at sea. On the question of the 
8-hour day reference is to be made to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for a decision as 
to the legislative competence of the Do- 
minion Parliament and provincial legisla- 
tures. An act to provide for the superan- 
nuation of Dominion Government employees 
was passed, and the Militia Act was amended 


on the lines suggested by the “ Robertson 
Commission” which sat last autumn to take 
evidence on the calling out of the militia in 
connection with a labour difficulty at Cape 
Breton. A bill intended to amend the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act so as to 
clear up one or two difficulties in connection 
with its administration led to a disagree- 
ment between the Senate and the House of 
Commons, and had therefore to be dropped, 
thus meeting the same fate as a similar bill 
last year. Another important event at the 
late session was the presentation of a report 
from a committee recommending the estab- 
lishment of old age pensions in Canada. 
This question is to be the subject of discus- 
sion during the coming recess between the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments. 


Canada Shipping Act Amended to Conform with Draft Conventions on 
Employment at Sea 


A bill to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act so as to include the provisions pro- 
posed in the Draft Conventions relating to 
employment at sea, that were adopted by the 
International Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) in 1920 and 1921, was introduced in 
the House of Commons on July 1 by the 
Minister of Labour and passed by Parliament. 
The amending act will take effect on a date 
to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor 
in Council. 

A series of resolutions proposed by the 
Minister in the House in May, setting forth 
the principles now incorporated in the amend- 
ing act, were given in the last issue of this 
GazettE. The object of the act is to give 
effect in Canada to the proposals contained 
in four Draft Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) re- 
lative to the employment conditions of sea- 
men. The act accordingly provides as fol- 
lows:— 


(1) Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea—The em- 
ployment of children under the age of four- 
teen years on vessels engaged in maritime 
navigation is prohibited. 


(2) Unemployment Indemnity in case of 
Loss or Foundering of the Ship—lIt is provided 


that in the case of loss or foundering of ves- 
sels engaged in maritime navigation seamen 
employed thereon shall continue to receive 
payment from their employers of their reg- 
ular rate of wages during any period of un- 
employment which may result therefrom not 
exceeding two months. 


(3) Minimum Age for Admission of Young 
Persons to Employment as Trimmers or 
Stokers—The employment of young persons 
under the age of eighteen as trimmers or 
stokers on vessels engaged in maritime navi- 
gation is prohibited. 


(4) Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons Employed at Sea. 
—It is required that the employment of any 
child or young person under eighteen years 
of age on vessels engaged in maritime navi- 
gation, other than vessels upon which only 
members of the same family are employed, 
shall be conditional upon the production of 
a medical certificate attesting fitness for such 
work signed by a doctor who should be ap- 
proved by the competent authority; it is fur- 
ther provided that the continued employment 
at sea of such persons shall be subject to re- 
petition of medical examination at intervals 
of not more than one year. 
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Canada and the Eight-Hour Day 


An article in the last issue of the Lasour 
GazettE describes the action that had been 
taken by the House of Commons before 
June with reference to the Draft Convention 
adopted at the first session of the Internation- 
al Labour Conference in 1919, limiting the 
hours of work in industrial undertakings to 
eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. 
It will be recalled that the House on the 
motion of the Minister of Labour referred this 
question to the Select Standing Committee 
on Industrial and International Relations for 
consideration as to the question of the juris- 
diction of the Dominion Parliament and the 
Provincial Legislatures. The recommenda- 
tions of this committee are contained in their 
final report, which was adopted by them on 
July 9, as follows— 


A Resolution was adopted by the House of Com- 
mons on May 23 declaring it expedient that a certain 
Draft Convention which was adopted at the Ist 
Session of the International Labour Conference of the 
League of Nations in 1919 limiting the Hours of Work 
irk Industrial Undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week should be referred to the 
Select Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations for examination and report, having 
regard to the Labour Provisions of the Treaties of 
Peace and to the Order in Council of November 0; 
1920, dealing with the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament and the provincial legislatures. 


Your Committee has held several sittings and made 
a careful examination of the Draft Convention, the 
Labour part of the Treaties of Peace and the Order 
ini Council of November 6, 1920, dealing with the jur- 
isdiction of the Dominion Parliament and of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Evidence was taken with respect 
to the present position of the eight-hour day in in- 
dustrial employment in Canada and other courttries. 
Information was presented to your Committee with 
reference to a Conference which was held in Ottawa 
in September last between representatives of the Do- 
minion amd Provincial Governments which indicated 
that notwithstanding the view expressed in the Order 
in Council of November 6, 1920, doubt existed in 
certain quarters as to the jurisdiction of the federal 
and provincial authorities, respectively. 


It is accordingly recommended that measures be 
taken to refer the “Draft Convention limiting the 
Hours of Work in Industrial Undertakings to eight 
in the day and forty-eight in the week’’ to the Sup- 
reme Court of Canada for hearing and consideration 
under Section 60 of the Supreme Court Act together 
with such questions as will serve to secure arf advisory 
judgment from the Court on the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament and of the provincial legisla- 
tures, respectively. 


The foregoing report was adopted by the 
House of Commons on July 18. The follow- 


ing amendment was moved by Mr. J. S. 
Woodsworth :— 


That the report be referred back to the committee 
with instructions to add the following words to the 
said report: 


It is further recommended that the government 
should limit the hours on Dominion works and under- 
takings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the 
week. 


And further, that the government should submit to 
the House legislation declaring that such works as 
may be advisable should be for the general advantage 
of Canada pursuant to the power by the British 
North America Act in that behalf provided and thus 
bring such works within the control of the Dominion 
for the purpose of limiting the hours of work to 
eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. 


The Hon. James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, speaking on the proposed amend- 
ment, stated that while personally he might 
be in hearty accord with it, he was not sure 
it would involve a recognition of the proper 
partnership that should exist between the 
federal and provincial governments. “If the 
views of my hon. friend from Centre Winni- 
peg were to prevail,” he said, “it would 
simplify materially the work of the Minister 
of Labour while he occupies his present po- 
sition. It would be very much easier for 
him to say: The eight-hour day applies at 
Edmonton; it applies on the Welland Ship 
Canal, and everywhere else. At the present 
time we have to carefully inquire as to what 
are the current hours and conditions of la- 
bour in the area where the work is to be per- 
formed, and then we have to be very careful 
to see that as nearly as possible we arrive at 
the current wage and the current hours. 
Personally I think that under our constitu- 
tional rights, yes, and in view of our consti- 
tutional restrictions, the action which is now 
being taken is the proper one if we are going 
to play the game fairly with our partners, 
who are the provinces in this confederation. 
So, regardless of how much I might. person- 
ally desire to see the amendment proposed 
by my hon. friend prevail, I do not think 
that it would be fair at this -particular time 


to go to that extent, and I hope the House 


will finally adopt the report which was sub- 
mitted to it by the Committee on Industrial 
and International Relations.” 


The amendment was subsequently with- 
drawn by its mover, but a second amend- 
ment was subsequently moved, containing 
the same proposals in reference to working 
hours on Dominion public works. The 
Speaker ruled that this second amendment 
was out of order as it was substantially the 
same as Mr. Woodsworth’s, already disposed 
of, and could not be accepted without the 
unanimous consent. of the House, which was 
not forthcoming. 


The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, speaking 
on the subject of the report said that the 
question of the merits of the eight-hour day 
was not before Parliament. This had been 
recognized by the labour part of the Treaties 
of Peace, to which Canada was a party. It 
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was, therefore, necessary that the govern- 
ment should show this country’s loyalty to 
the Treaty engagement by striving earnestly 
toward the goal. Unless an earnest effort 
was made towards realizing the eight-hour 
day, it would be better for Canada seriously 
to consider getting out from under the pro- 
vision of the Geneva convention. 

The Prime Minister said that “the broad 
principle of the application of the eight-hour 
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day is embodied in the report of the com- 
mittee, and it is to enable this Parliament: 


to appreciate more clearly exactly where its 


jurisdiction begins and ends in the matter 
that the committee are taking the first step 
necessary to have that settled once for all in 
the only manner in which these matters can 
be settled, namely, by judicial determina- 
tion in the last analysis.” 


Use of Militia in Industrial Disputes 


An act to amend the Militia Act in regard 
to the calling out of the active militia in 
aid of the civil power was among the mea- 
sures passed at the late session. ‘This act 
was based on principles that. were stated in 
a note in the last issue of the Lasour GazerTe, 
It was designed to give effect to recommen- 
dations made by the Commission appointed 
in September last year to inquire into the 
industrial unrest among the steel workers at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. The provisions of the 
bill were explained by the Minister of 
National Defence in the House of Commons 
on July 16 as follows:— 

Under the law hitherto the militia could be called 


out upon a requisition made either by the mayor 
of the community in which the difficulty arose or by 


a judge, who was empowered to issue to the officer 
in command of the military district a requisition for 
the supply of certain troops. The officer in command 
thereupon proceeded to call out the troops and they 
remained till the trouble was over. The commission 
recommended that there should be another intervening 
party in addition to the judge, namely, the attorney 
general of the province. The theory on which the 
legislation is put forward is that the duty of pre- 
serving order in any particular province in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal laws rests in the hands of the 
attorney general. In some provinces there are pro- 
vincial police but in others there are not. Another 
situation has arisen which has to be taken into con- 
sideration. During a consderable number of years 
the cost of maintaining the troops who were called out 
has fallen upon the municipality in whch the disturb- 
ance takes place. But in practice that provision has 
been nugatory and the cost of the troops has not 
been collected. Under the law now proposed the prov- 
ince in which the difficulty arises will be liable for 
the expense. 


Proposed Amendments to Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


A bill to amend the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was introduced in the 
House of Commons on March 12 by the 
. Honourable James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, and was passed by the House at the 
end of the same month. In the Senate, 
however, a further amendment to the Act 
was added to the bill, involving a new prin- 
ciple to which the House of Commons would 
not agree. This conflict of opinion between 
the two Houses continued in spite of a con- 
ference of representatives of the Senate and 
House of Commons, and resulted in the 
dropping of the bill. In the Senate the mea- 
sure was explained by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Dandurand and was strongly upheld by 
him. 

The amending bill contained three sections, 
affecting respectively sections 15, 57 and 58 of 
the Act. The first section relates to cases in 
which the employers and employees have 
been unable to come together because one of 
the parties has refused to enter into negotia- 
tions, the amendment providing that a sworn 
declaration to this effect by the employer, or 
by the workers’ representatives, shall afford 
sufficient grounds to the Minister to proceed 
with the forming of a board of conciliation 


and investigation. The Senate agreed to this 
section without a division. 

Section 2 was designed to amend the Act by 
placing clearly upon the party desiring the 
change the full responsibility for making an 
application for a board of conciliation. Sec- 
tion 57 of the Act, to which this section ap- 
plies, requires that the relations of the parties 
concerned are to remain unchanged pending 
proceedings before a board. The amendment 
consists in the addition of a clause providing 
that “it shall be unlawful for the employer 
to make effective a proposed change in wages 
or hours, or for the employees to go on strike,” 
until the dispute in question has been finally 
dealt with by a board; and in the further pro- 
vision that “the application for the appoint- 
ment of a board shall be made by the em- 
ployers or employees proposing the change in 
wages or hours.’ ‘This section was finally 
agreed to by a vote of 28 to 15. 

An amendment to this section of the amend- 
ing bill, proposed by the Honourable Senator 
Béique, was defeated by a vote of 31 to 13. 
This proposed amendment was explained by 
its mover as intended to give the employers 
or the employees “the right to change the 
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conditions of employment after giving 30 
days’ notice to the other parties,” the decision 
of the Board to be retroactive. Senator 
Béique’s proposed amendment was as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any employer without the 
consent of a majority of the employees evidenced in 
writing, signed by them or their authorized repre- 
sentatives or for any employee to make any change in 
the conditions of employment with respect to wages 
or hours, unless the party making the change has with- 
in thirty days before doing so applied for the appoint- 
ment of a Board to which the dispute shall be sub- 
mitted and, as regards wages, the Board may declare 
its decision retroactive to any date not anterior to 
that on which the change was made. On the failure of 
either party to abide by the decision of the Board, 
the other party may have recourse to a strike or lock- 
out as the case may be. 


Criticizing Senator Béique’s proposed 
amendment the Honourable Mr. Dandurand 
said that it would result in a situation in 
which “the -employer would give notice to 
the employees that he had applied for a 
Board, and that 30 days hence he would re- 
duce the wages. The Board would then have 
to be organized, start its sessions, hear wit- 
nesses, and, if it had not succeeded in bring- 
ing the parties to an adjustment of their 
difficulties within those 30 days, then when 
the fatal hour intervened the conditions would 
be changed, the wages would be lowered, and 
the next day there would be a strike—just 
what the act was to prevent”. 


In the course of the discussion on this sec- 
tion the Honourable Senator Robertson, for- 
mer Minister of Labour, explained that the 
proposed amendments contained in the bill 
were intended to meet the requests of the 
railway employees that the act should be so 
changed as to apply equitably to all parties 
concerned. The railway employees made 
this request after the railway companies had, 
in 1921, forced upon the railway employees of 
Canada—about 200,000 in number—a loss of 
over two million dollars. While the employ- 
ers had been able to reduce wages the em- 
ployees had hitherto, when they desired an 
increase, followed the procedure laid down in 
the Act. After discussion among themselves 
the employees would open negotiations with 
the employer after giving him the required 30 
days’ notice. If an agreement had not been 
reached at the end of that time the employees 
had to apply for a Board. For seventeen years, 
he said, they had complied with that law, 
and waited until the matter was referred to a 
Board, and the Board had made its report as 
the law required. 


In the course of the discussion the Right 
Honourable Sir George E. Foster, in opposing 
Senator Béique’s proposal, paid the follow- 
ing tribute to the value of the Industrial 
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Disputes Investigation Act as a reconciling 
force in the community :— 


Everybody knows, and it has been acknowledged on 
both sides of this House, that from 1907 there began 
on the labour side a_ spirit of gradual approach 
towards the contemplation of that law as a thing 
which might be advantageous to labour and under 
which employees might work for their own benefit. 
They were absolutely suspicious of it at first, and 
they remained to a certain extent suspicious of it 
year after year, but gradually they overcame their 
prejudices, lost a good deal of their suspicion, and 
came to work under the law as well, I think, as any 
body of men have been induced to work under any 
law. They have, in the main, kept the spirit of the 
law. They have obtained its advantages and have 
suffered whatever disadvantages came to them through 
their compliance with the statute. Therefore we find 
today a mightily improved spirit as between these 
two vast sections of our people, upon whose good 
relations with each other depends so much that third 
body of the people, the main body, who are always 
affected one way or another by these disputes between 
capital and labour. 


Section 3 of the amending bill, amending 
section 58 which is the penalty section of the 
Act, so as to conform with the change in Sec- 
tion 57, was passed without division. 

The Honourable Senator Beaubien next 
proposed to limit the operation of the Act in 
regard to mines, to coal mines, This pro- 
posal was defeated by 18 votes to 13. 


Judges as Arbitrators 


On the third reading of the amending bill 
the Honourable W. R. Ross moved the fol- 
lowing amendment, which was identical with 
an amendment moved last year by the Hon- 
ourable G. Lynch-Staunton, and which had 
been proposed in committee by the Honour- 
able Senator L. C. Webster, and been de- 
feated on a vote of 16 to 14:— 


; 4. (1) Subsection 2 of section eight of the said Act 
. hereby repealed and the following substituted there- 
or: 

“(2) If either of the parties fails or neglects to duly 
make any recommendation within the said period, or 
such extension thereof as the Minister on cause shown 
grants, the Chief Justice of the province in which the 
dispute arose, or, if there be no such Chief Justice 
in that province, the Chief Justice of the highest. court 
of last resort in civil matters in that province, or, in 
any case where the dispute did not arise in one prov- 
ince only, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, shall as soon thereafter as possible appoint 
a fit person to be a member of the Board; and such 
member shall be deemed to be appointed on the re- 
commendation of the said party.” 

(2) Section 4 of the said section eight is hereby 
repealed and the following substituted therefor: 

(4) If the members chosen on the recommendation 
of the parties fail or neglect to duly make any recom- 
mendation within the said period, or such extension 
thereof as the Minister on cause shown grants, the 
Chief Justice of the province in which the dispute 
arose, or, if there be no such Chief Justice in that 
province, the Chief Justice of the highest court of 
last resort in civil matters in that province, or, in 
any case where the dispute did not arise in one prov- 
ince only, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, shall as soon thereafter as possible appoint a 
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fit person to be a third member of the Board, and 
such member shall be deemed to be appointed on the 
recommendation of the other two members of the 


Board.’? 
(3) The following is hereby added to the 
section 8 as subsection 6 thereof: 


In subsections 2 and 4 of this section the expression, 
* Chief Justice ’’ includes any judge duly authorized as 
and for the Chief Justice. 

In support of the proposal Senator Ross 
said he had examined the arbitration acts in 
all the provinces of Canada and in Great 
Britain, and in every case, with the exception 
of the province of Quebec, it was provided 
that if the parties concerned cannot agree on 
an umpire, the appointment was to be made 
by a court. He claimed that the third man 
on a board should be “as impartial as it is 
possible for a man to be’. “If the position 
of Minister of Labour”, Senator Ross con- 
tinued, “is occupied by a man in sympathy 
with labour, or if the government of the day 
is leaning that way, labour will in all pro- 
bability have an advantage in the selection 
that would be made”. 

The proposed amendment was strongly op- 
posed by the Honourable Mr. Dandurand and 
by the Honourable Mr. (Robertson, who 
stated that the resulting delays in the opera- 
tion of the Act would render it ineffective. 
On a division, however, the amendment was 
carried by a vote of 42 to 22, and the bill 
thus amended, was read the third time and 
passed. 


said 


Non-Concurrence by House of Commons 


The Senate amendments were rejected by 
the House of Commons on July 7, on the 
ground that they introduced a new feature in 
the bill, and would complicate rather than 
simplify procedure in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Act. 

The Minister of Labour, in moving the vote 
of non-concurrence in the Senate’s amendment, 
made a statement similar to that made by 
him in 1923 when the same course was taken 
by the House of Commons. This statement 
was in part as follows:— 


The statute as it stands provides for the selection of 
a chairman by joint agreement when possible of the 
other two members of a conciliation board, and re- 
quires that, where no agreement is reached, the minis- 
ter shall make the necessary appointment. In about 
one-half of several hundred boards which have been 
established a chairman has been secured by agreement. 
It had become a general though not invariable prac- 
tice for the Minister of Labour, when called upon to 
appoint a chairman, to select a judge, but this prac: 
tice ceased when two or three years ago the Judges’ 
Act was so amended as to prohibit the acceptance 
by a judge of the fees ordinarily payable to a chair- 
man or member of a conciliation board. It is true 
that the Minister of Labour is not under the Judges’ 
Act, as it has been amended, prohibited from asking 
a judge to act as a chairman, nor is a judge appar- 
ently prohibited from accepting a chairmanship; but 
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since fees are no longer payable in such circumstances 
to a judge, it has not been thought reasonable as a 
rule to request a judge to undertake the duties involv- 
ed in a chairmanship; such duties, it will be under- 
stood, are frequently of a severe-and arduous nature 
and in nearly all cases are of the highest moment to 
employers and to large numbers of workmen, as well 
as frequently to the ‘public. In two cases since the 
amendment of the Judges’ Act, judges have been however, 
appointed, once by the Minister of Labour of the late 
administration and once by the present Minister of 
Labour, but in the latter case the appointment was 
made on the joint recommendation of the other board 
members. In both cases the judges concerned ac- 
cepted from a sense of public duty; no fees were of 
course paid them. It may be said that there is 
every advantage in a chairman being secured by joint 
agreement and the Minister of Labour appoints a 
chairman with reluctance. Inquiry shows that this 


has been the case with most previous ministers. The 
chances of an agreement are manifestly increased 


when a chairman is secured by joint request of other 
board members. The method or system, however, 
under which different Ministers of Labour have made 
appointments has not been the subject of any known 
criticism, and certainly the files contain no communi- 
cations requesting or suggesting a change in the pre- 
sent practice. ‘ 

The objections to the system laid down in the Sen- 
ate amendment are obvious. In the first place, the 
appointment of a chairman by a Chief Justice, whe- 
ther the Chief Justice of a province or of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, would entail inevitable 
delay. Such delays would be particularly unfortun- 
ate since, despite every effort under present procedure, 
one side or other of the disputing parties is some- 
times disposed to object to the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in procedure. In the second place, a Chief 
Justice or other judge cannot possibly be as_ inti- 
mately seited of the nature of the dispute involved 
and of the particular type therefore of man wanted 
for the chairmanship as would be the Minister of 
Labour, who has established the board and has been 
in touch with details of procedure from its inception. 
It would be impossible to convey to a judge at a 
distant point by correspondence, which would of 
necessity be as a rule by telegraph with consequent 
serious expenditure and some danger of inaccuracy, 
all the particulars which should be properly at hand 
to enable the judge to reach a correct conclusion as 
to the type of person apparently best suited for the 
important duties involved. The judge would exercise 
his best judgment and the appointment might or 
might not prove to be a good one. In any case the 
minister who is charged with the administration of 
the statute would be freed from responsibility on this 
most vital aspect of administration and the judges 
would ‘become involved in the technicalities of de- 
partmental procedure. Since a considerable propor- 
tion of the disputes dealt with under the statute 
extend to two or more provinces, the task of naming 
the chairman of conciliation boards would under the 
proposed Senate amendment fall most frequently to 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who from 
the nature of his functions may be presumed to be 
furthest removed from contact with industrial dis- 
putes and necessarily therefore the more dependent 
on the advice of others as to the type of person 
best suited for a chairman in a particular case. De- 
spite the high legal and other attainments which a 
Chief Justice would undoubtedly possess, it is sub- 
mitted that, in addition to the complication and de- 
lays in procedure which the proposed system of 
appointing chairmen would entail, the suggested 
change would be highly detrimental to the success- 
ful administration of the statute. 
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The Senate, on the return of the bill from 
the House of Commons, resolved, by a vote 
of 34 to 10, to insist upon their amendments, 
for the following reasons :— 

The amendments of the Senate must be read with 
the other amendments to the Industrial Disputes Act 
which impose heavy penalties in certain contingencies. 
The employer and the employees will each have a 
representative on the board, and it is in accord with 
natural justice that the third arbitrator should be 
chosen as far as is legislatively possible, by a method 
that will guarantee an appointment free of political 
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The amendment is fair ‘and 
parties to disputes arising under the 
Industrial Disputes Act. 


or economic influences. 
just to both 


A free conference was subsequently held 
between representatives of the two Houses, 
in order, if possible, to effect a compromise 
in regard to the Senate’s amendments. No 
agreament or understanding, however, was 
reached as a result of this conference, and 
accordingly the bill was dropped. 


Civil Service Superannuation 


An act to provide for the superannua- 
tion of civil servants was passed by parlia- 
ment toward the close of the late session. 
The act was based upon a recommendation 
contained in the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the operation of the Civil Service 
Act (1918-19, chapter 12), which report had 
been presented to the House of Commons on 
June 22, 1923. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion regarding superannuation was as fol- 
lows:—_ 


Committee’s Recommendations 


“The general principles on which modern superannua- 
tion schemes are based appear to be fairly definitely 
agreed upon. The basis most favoured is that under 
which both the employees and the employer contri- 
bute to the support of the scheme, the entire cost as 
a rule being borne approximately equally by both. 
The benefits derived or provided for include allow- 
ances on retirement after attainmerjt of a stipulated 
age; allowances to widows and minor children in the 
event of the death of the employee during service or 
after retirement, the widow’s allowance being usually 
one-half of the employee’s allowance; and allowances 
to the employees on retirement from disability re- 
gardless of age. There is also usual provision made 
for the return of the employee’s contributions with- 
out interest in the event of his voluntary retirement 
after a minimum period of service had been rendered. 

“Your committee is of the opinjon that the adop- 
tion of a superannuation scheme substantially on the 
lines of that above described would remove one of 
the greatest deterrents to efficiency and curtailment of 
staffs in many of the departments of the public ser- 
vice and it therefore commends that such a scheme be 
adopted by parliament at the earliest possible date.’’ 


Provisions of Act 


Mr. James Malcolm, chairman of the 
special committee which made the above re- 
port, outlined the provisions of the bill when 
it was under consideration in the House of 
Commons on July 3 as follows:— 


1. The bill will apply to whole-time permanent 
civil servants receiving an annual salary of $600 or 
over. 


2. The rate of contribution is 5 per cent of the 
salaries, limited to the first 35 years of service. 


3. The superannuation age is 65 optional and 70 
compulsory, with a modification applicable for the next 
ten years to persons now 60 years and over. 
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‘4, The superannuation allowance, assuming at_ least 
ten years’ service, is onle-fiftieth of the average salary 
for the last ten years multiplied by the number of 
years of service, not exceeding 35. This applies to 
new appointees. The committee recommends that a 
change be made in this provision as regards those 
already in the service, reducing the time from ten to 
five years. 

5. The retiring allowance available after ten| years’ 
service on disability or retirement from abolition of 
office is computed on the same basis as the super- 
annuation allowance. 

6. The withdrawal 
years’ service on voluntary retirement is 
amount of. contributions without interest. 


allowance available after ten 
the total 


7. The widow’s allowance is one-half the allowance 
the contributor received or would have received if 
superannuation had been payable at the time of death. 


8. The children’s allowance is 10 per cent of the 
contributor’s allowance payable to each child until 
age 18, the total children’s allowance not to exceed 
25 per cent of the contributor’s allowance if the widow 
survives, If the widow does not survive each child’s 
allowance is 20 per cent, the total children’s allow- 
ance not to exceed 50 per cent of the contributor’s 
allowance. 


9. In the event of disability or abolition of office 
before ten years’ service has been rendered, a gratu- 
ity of one month’s pay for each year of serviee may 
be granted, and, in the event of retirement on mar- 
riage being required, a gratuity of the contributor’s 
contributions without interest. In the event of death 
in the service before ten years’ service has been ren- 
dered a gratuity equal to the. disability gratuity is 
payable to the widow and children. 


10. In the event of dismissal from the service at any 
time the contributor’s contributions may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Governor in Council, be returned with- 
out interest. 

The foregoing applies primarily to persons here- 
after entering the service. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for the optional transfer to the new scheme of 
permanent employees now in the service. 


11. Persons niow under the Retirement Fund having 
contributed thereto for their whole period of service 
may, at their option elect to come under the new act, 
and on such election the amount now standing to 
their credit in the Retirement Fund is transferred and 
they will become entitled to all the benefits of the 
new act to the same extent as if it had been in force 
from the date of their entry to the service. If they 
have not contributed for the full period of service the 
non-contributing period will be counted to the extent 
of one-half in computing all the benefits but such 
period may be counted in full on payment of arrears 
of contributions without interest. 

12. Persons mow on the Superannuation Fund may, 
at their option, elect to come under the new act, and 
on such election contributions, if any, will be there- 
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after at the rate of 5 per cent and the period for 
which contributions have been made to Superarmua- 
tion Fund No. 1 or No. 2 will be counted in full 
in computing the contributor’s superannuation and re- 
tirmg allowances but only to the extent of one-half 
in| computing widow’s and _ children’s allowances. 
Such period may be counted in full for the latter 
allowances on payment of the arrears of the differ- 
ence between the rate actually contributed and 5 per 
cent. The period of service,. if any, in respect of 
which contributions have not been made to the Sup- 
erannuation Funds will be counted only to the extent 
of one-half in computing all allowances, but may be 
counted in full on payment of arrears of contributions 
at the rate of 5 per cent without interest. 

13. Permanent civil servants who have never con- 
tributed to either Retirement Fund or the Super- 
annuation Fund may, at their option, elect to come 
under the new act and om such election they shall 
thereafter contribute at the rate of 5 per cent and 
their period of service shall be counted for all allow- 
ances to the extent of one-half, but may be counted 
in full on payment of arrears of contribution) at 5 
per cent without interest. 

14. In all cases arrears of contributions may be paid 
in one sum or in equivalent instalments as may be 
prescribed by regulation. 

It is believed that the cost of the benefits proposed 
by the bill will be equally borne by the contributor 
and the government; that is, that the government’s 
share of the cost will be 5 per cent of the salaries. 
There will be in addition an initial liability created. in 
respect of the past service of persons row in the ser- 
vice who elect to come under the provisions of the 
act. The amount of this liability will depend upon the 
numbers transferring, their length of service and their 
dependents. On being ascertaimed, the 
this initial liability can be extinguished by an annual 
charge extending over the probable period of service 
remaining to those contributors. 

That amount can be spread over a period of 25 or 
30 years. In the case of the British Local Govermn- 
ment scheme it extends over 40 years. 


The bill as originally introduced in the 
House of Commons was amended in the 


amount of. 


House in some of its provisions, the princi- 
pal amendments being as follows: The term 
“dependents” was defined as including the 
father, mother, brother, sister or child of a 
contributor, dependent on the contributor 
for support. The value of living and: resi- 
dential allowances, but not bonuses, etc., is 
to be included in the calculation of salary. 
If a deceased contributor leaves no widow 
or child, the Governor in Council may grant 
to his dependents an amount equal to his 
contribution without interest. Temporary 
employees in positions under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission were placed on the same 
footing as permanent employees, that is, by 
contributing five per cent of the salaries re- 
ceived during the period of their temporary 
service. Employees working, under certifi- 
cates of temporary employment were ex- 
cepted. 

The House of Commons amendment. in 
reference to temporary employees was modi- 
fied when the bill came before the Senate. 
The Senate considered that an injustice was 
done to permanent. employees who were re- 
quired by the Act to pay into the fund not 
only a contribution of five per cent of their 
salaries, but also four per cent simple interest 
on that amount. Accordingly the act was 
amended so as to require the temporary staff 
to contribute not only five per cent of their 
salaries for the number of years of their ser- 
vice, but interest at the rate of four per cent 
as well. This amendment was accepted by 
the House of Commons, and with this change 
the Act was finally passed by both Houses. 


Conference to be Held on Old Age Pensions 


The special committee of the House of 
Commons appointed last April to make an 
enquiry into an old age pension system for 
Canada presented its second and final report 
on July -1. Earlier proceedings of this com- 
mittee were noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazetre (June, page 477). The com- 
mittee’s final report was as follows:— 

Your committee has inquired into the systems which 
are in operation in England, Australia, New Zealand 
and certain) other countries, examined witnesses, care- 
fully considered their suggestions, and compared the 
information obtained from thirty-one municipalities 
throughout Canada, in reply to a questionnaire sent 
to one hundred and thirty-five mayors of cities and 
towns in every province. ; 

This question has been before this House at differ- 
ent times since 1907, but no definite recommendation 
was made by any of the communities to which it was 
referred, 

After careful consideration of the mformation ob- 
tained from the sources enumerated, your committee 
respectfully recommends: 

1. That an old age pension system be established at 
the earliest possible date for deserving indigent per- 
sons to seventy (70) years of age and upwards. 


2. That applicants for pension must be British sub- 
jects of at least twenty (20) years’ residence in Can- 
ada, or naturalized subjects of at least fifteen (15) 
years’ naturalization and twenty-five (25) years’ resi- 
dence. 

3. (a) That the maximum rate of pension be twenty 
($20) dollars per momth which will be lessened by 
private income or partial ability to earn: 

(b) That one-half the amount of pension payable 
be borne by the federal government; the other half, 
by the provincial governments of such provinces as 
express by legislation their desire to adopt the system 
—the cost of administration to be borne by the pro- 
vincial governments. 

Your committee has estimated that under such a 
system there would be approximately 98,841 eligible 
pensioners, and that if all of these were to receive 
the maximum rate of pension, namely, twenty ($20) 
dollars per month, the federal government’s portion 
of the total yearly expenditure would amount to 
$11,860,920. This amount, however, would be reduced 
by any private income or partial earnings. 

Your committee further recommends that the gov- 
ernment communicate with the various provincial gov- 
ernments to ascertain if they are disposed to adopt 
the above system and enact the necessary legislation. 

Your committee also begs to recommend that its 
proceedings together with the evidence taken, be 
printed as an appendix to the journals of this House. 
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For the information of the House, a copy of the 
proceedings and evidence, a synopsis of the communi- 
cations received from the municipalities, and a state- 
ment of the expectation of life prepared by the De- 
partment of Insurance, are appended to this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

The Prime Minister announced in the 
House of Commons on July 16 that in view 
of the recommendations contained in the 
foregoing report, the Dominion Government 
would during the coming recess communi- 
cate the report to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and ascertain for the information of 
Parliament what action, if any, they are 
prepared to take with reference to its recom- 
mendations. 


Municipal Poor Relief 


In the course of their proceedings the com- 
mittee issued a circular letter to 135 mayors 
of cities and towns throughout Canada where 
measures of relief had been instituted for the 
aged poor, in order to ascertain their views 
as to the desirability of establishing a federal 
pension system, and also to secure particulars 
as to local systems of poor relief. The infor- 
mation thus obtained as to local conditions 
may be summarized in the following table, 
which is based on information given in the 
committee’s report :— 














Number relieved by 














Approval | Number of persons over 65, | municipality in 1924, Number maintained 
— of federal qualified for with amount in institutions, 
pensions federal pensions paid to each with cost 
BraridonpMan 2020 <<55.6a0a's RiGee are Notiknown:;.\o0 eee ae ieee 10 men, 7 women........|5 men, 8 women (costs 
$1,500 per year). 
Brantiord, Ont: sic ....0400h ee Weare. tas). 85 men and 95 women......... 35 persons. 70 cents per|18 men, 17 women be 
day or $20 per week. sides others in philan- 
thropic institutions. 
Campbellton, N.B............. Vist shot i). EXD Ob 2 0.2 eee 3 oT eee: 10 or 12 persons receiving} Not stated. 
$3 to $5 per week. 
Parham Questia. ease. <,0- TYregih ce wl bay: 3 men, 4or5 women.......... Sha Re Ree eae tee ae 7, at $10 to $12 per 
month. 
FernioeBiCrth (set tes. 5 ae Councils | 10:t0:20)"). shakin) cee INIOn ON. 2 Vetag Care ae 3 at cost of $700 per year. 
opinion 
divided. 
Grand’ Mere, Que............. Morn noe: Not stated (pis eun rene Not-statedsmuasdoei ves Not stated. 
Lull Que le ene une see. Not stated.| Not stated ino... ee Notistabedin cane 38 4/5: 15 men, 4 women 35 cents 
a day each. 
Lethbridge, Alta........ ee are estas. 10 women, 9 men.............- 10 women, 9 men, 60/Not stated. 
cents a day each. 
MagorsQuessssneslerewe ees Mes reeect 6 men, 4 women............... 2 men and 2 women..... 4 men and 2 women. 
Medicine Hat, Alta............ Mes vite ate Not known... cee settee 13 men, 11 women, $8 to} None. 
$30 a month each. 
Moncton, N.B. oo. .3.5. yd eeu WY eBcl oasis Not known... 8, >... Bieta. About 40 (occasional |!4 persons (municipal 
relief). home costs $6,000 a 
year). 
New Westminster, B.C........ Y OSGi), SO ay About 50 (more women than|5 men and 8 women,|2 men and 2 women in 
men). about $10 per month| hospital at $2.50 a day 
each, each: One man in 
private ward at $20 a 
month; 5 men in Pro- 
vincial home costing 
$283 per month. 
OftawanOnt 28 HOM, Sie wees Nes Mate. aes INOt known, .c/ie). «<8 acted: 60 men, 76 women....... 88 men, 171 women, at 
about $3.50 a month 
each, 
PamianOntesaesresciie: cee esata WY OSyesecnusis's Not statedionensetieeeersiss t+ 2, about $20 altogether. .!2 men, 3 women in House 
of Refuge at 143 cents 
per day each. 
Pemibroke,Onti.).)..)35 alan West tuwid About 9 men and 6 women....|One man at $26 a month|6 inmates of County 
(several others pri-| House of Industry. 
vately maintained). 
Peterborough, Ont............. Not stated .|449 men; women not known.|8................-eee00- 11 men and 7 women at 


Not all these are unprovided 


for. 


$3.50 per week; 5 men 
and 18 women in House 
of Providence to which 
lump sum is paid 
yearly. 
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Number relieved by 












































Approval | Number of persons over 65, municipality in 1924, Number maintained 
— of federal qualified for with amount in institutions, 
pensions federal pensions paid to each with cost 

Port, Arth pr, Ont. tice Micra Yes. Wisin it INOGIKNO WI ls). |. oie eee 4men and 8 women, from|4 men and 2 women in 
$10 to $25 a month| homes, one at $75 per 
each. year and the rest at 

$150 a year. 

Portage la Prairie, Man........ INOS TSe nec iMvmen, LOswomen’ liaise 2 men and one woman,|2 men and one woman at 
conting $500 a year in| 50 cents a day each. 
all. 

AAA Dea LEMMAS Ee Sak! 

Regina, Sask. Wiel Aa ee Mesh anche INGUStAROOL IEE. Bin 5 men and 3 women,}3 men and 2 women at 
costing about $30 a] $1a day. 
month, 

be Ln Teams mt, Wale Dl go 

Prince Albert, Sask............ BYCSh emai Notistated 4)... aes 8 to 12 each year at/3. 
about $1 a day. 

NERO RUUD Are 28 Wr DSO Ut OL ila 

St. Catharines, Ont............ Fa i Neeeagn a Notistated’... :..:cmea eee PORE VED ga rs 12 men and 7 women in 

institutions; 2 women 
boarded out. City 





paid $6,092 in provid- 
ing homes for the 







































































































































































aged. 
Lg Ce aa hig on i 2 
St. Stephen; N-B. oso. 2rs ee Yes viunives NOt stated |e to ee eee One man at $20 a month|2 in hospital, besides 5 
or 6 men and more 
women supported pri- 
vately. 
pe TR EN CRRA CN COREE 
Stellartony NS, fh a iy Y esis hoe Not stated... neve A flee ae 3 women, costing $16 a 
month. 
pupsex, NSB oer eee i NotistatedatNot/stated:.--> smear 2 men, one at $1 a day,| None. 
the other at $3 a week. 
Pas EEE a NOR SY TRL CSI SI We. 
Three Rivers, Que............. Viog ) iiekinhiiny Wot stated 2); +e araea ie 7 men and 20 women at|/38 men and 69 women at 
50 cents a day. 45 cents a day each. 
ph avenibte beeen): | wells yalSnbs pi ME Biter 
Westmount, Que............... Yesstigccrts 194 men; number of women|Not stated.............. One woman in hospital. 
not known. 
a eal a et, I DO ny 
Woodstock, Ont Me, Oyneaae INO eae e) NOU ANOWN. ....% aR ema a? One man and one woman|8 men and 5 women; cost 
at $2 a week each. to city $2.50 a week. 
Saskatoon; Sask...) 0. he! e Vea Hoo NOt stated,.«:.:5. ieee 6 men and 5 women..... 5 men and 3 women at 
Wolseley Home at $1 
a day each. 
St. Lambert, Que.............. Vegi). 60h Net stated. 2): ...\aeee Oe aeere Nore) /49. BEPC | None. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.......... Notstatecdi | INOts tated 4: p eden yeas Very, fewesssrtiy les ate Very few. 
Brantiord, Ontisc ca). ! porean be eh About 100 men and women..../About 50 at about $10 a/50 men and 30 women, 
month, costing $5 per week. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.......... Mes ieaicys 140 men and 155 women....... About 147 aided by/37 men and 44 women. 
societies, but none by 
municipality. 
AEA LA AMR RS IV NAN Pian Ne yee Wf) ey AA SAU LIE Ja age ARG Bo 
Londen) Oat. oseciirc eon edit Vessecinccerh About 3,000 men and women|About 35, costing prob-|20 men and 15 women at 
over 65, but not all destitute]. ably $2,500 a year. 75 cents a day, 16 men 
and 7 women at $1.50 
a day, besides those in 
private institutions. 
St.'Thomas; Ont,.¢.7.,:...... Ves teases ISO GPT OWT «0, <0. yee eR None eine Sete - 15 men and 7 women, in 
private institutions. 
Mabniperay,. PUb. sou Ale oS Mesa INO ENO WN 3:3), s/s co soe 101 men and 47 women|42 men and 21 women at 
assisted by Social 50 cents a day from 
‘ Welfare Commission. | city and same from 
Province. 
Montreal: tired tuba ecu INO Wake No information other than in/Old men’s homes are 
Census. supported hy private 


charity assisted by 
municipality, 90% of 
the homes adminis- 
tered by religious com- 
munities. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


HE National Conference of Social Work, 
which held its forty-first annual meet- 
ing at Toronto from June 25 to July 2, pro- 
vided those interested in social work in Can- 
ada with an unusual opportunity for becom- 
ing acquainted with American social workers, 
their problems and methods, and the progress 
being made in their solution. Canadians have 
for some years taken part in the annual con- 
ference, but not since 1899 have the sessions 
been held in Canada. The _ registration 
showed over 3,000 delegates in attendance, of 
whom 660 were Canadians. 

Taking advantage of this occasion, the 
Canadian committee organized an “ all-Cana- 
dian” programme for three afternoons, in 
order that fuller opportunity might be given 
the social workers of this country to discuss 
matters of special interest to them. 

The programme for the National Confer- 
ence, whose President was Miss Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States, provided for the division of the dele- 
gates into ten sections according to the sub- 
ject in which they were interested. Each 
morning, the various groups studied problems 
relating to children, delinquency, health, the 
family, industrial and economic problems, 
neighborhood and community life, mental 
hygiene, the organization of social forces, pub- 
lic administration and the immigrant. Gen- 
eral sessions were held in the evening and 
were addressed by two or three prominent 
speakers. 


Centralizing Social Work 


Rt. Hon. Sir George E. Foster, in welcom- 
ing the members of the conference to Can- 
ada, referred to the greatly increased sense 
of social obligation, the application of prac- 
tical business methods to social service, and 
the enlargement of organizations engaged in 
social work from the status of purely local 
bodies to that of international bodies. “These 
things,” he said, “indicate that the world to- 
day is mobilizing all its common aspirations 
and hopes under one general direction.” 

In the section on industrial and economic 
problems, the subjects discussed included the 
ethical forces in raising standards in indus- 
try, workers’ education, the stabilization of 
industry against unemployment, rehabilitation 
of industrial cripples, labour legislation and the 
means by which standards may be maintained. 

The report made by a sub-committee on 
the ethical forces in advancing standards in 
industry emphasized the value of joint ma- 


-ards. 


chinery for the settlement of differences, the 
education of the workers, and the voluntary 
efforts of employers, together with higher 
social ideals on the part of the press, col- 
leges, churches and associations. 

The progress made in workers’ education in 
Canada was outlined by H. G. Fester, Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Workers’ Educational 
Association, and the educational work among 
the lumbermen by Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
Principal of the Frontier College. 

Efforts to cope with the problem of unem- 
ployment in the United States and Canada 
were reviewed by Dr. J. B. Andrews, Secre- 
tary of the American Association for Labour 
Legislation, and by Prof. Gilbert E. Jackson, 
of the University of Toronto. Dr. Andrews 
laid stress on the schemes to prevent unem- 
ployment that had been adopted by certain 
industries in the United States. These efforts 
are experiments made by individual indus- 
tries which are paving the way for the adop- 
tion of effective measures for the stabiliza- 
tion of all industry. Prof. Jackson paid a 
tribute to the Employment Service of Can- 
ada for its placement of workers and for the 
publication of statistics and other informa- 
tion regarding the labour market, but he con- 
sidered a closer co-operation between the fed- 
eral, provincial and municipal authorities 
necessary for effective dealing with the prob- 
lem. Some provision for the promotion and 
transfer of employment officials was desirable 


-if the services of experienced men were to be 


retained. 

A report was submitted on behalf of a sub- 
committee by Dr. J. W. MacMillan, Chair- 
man of the Minimum Wage Board of Ontario, 
on interprovincial co-operation in labour laws. 
Dr. MacMillan reviewed the methods by 
which the federal authority could assist the 
provinces in promoting higher labour stand- 
These were by taxation, regulation of 
interprovincial trade, conference, subsidies, 
enabling legislation, setting of standards and 
the publication of statistical and other in- 
formation. At the same session Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labour, dis- 
cussed the problem of federal and state co- 
operation in the administration of labour 
laws. 


**All-Canadian”’ Sessions 
The “all-Canadian” sessions were devoted 
to short addresses designed to give a survey 


of recent developments in social work in 
Canada, the topics being child and family 
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welfare, Juvenile courts, liquor traffic, labour 
legislation, community organization, mental 
hygiene, immigration and the training of 
social workers. Dr. J. A. Amyot, Deputy 
Minister of Health at Ottawa, reviewed the 
steps taken by the Dominion Department of 
Health to co-operate with the provincial 
authorities in promoting better health. Miss 
Elizabeth MacCallum, Associate Secretary of 
the Social Service Council of Canada, made 
a plea for fuller statistical information in re- 
gard to many matters that are of social in- 
terest and Mr. 8. A. Cudmore, Chief of the 
General Statistics Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, explained the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau and outlined the fields that 
were being covered at the present time. A 
committee was chosen to draw up a statement 
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of the needs of Canadian social workers in 
the matter of statistics, and to take steps to 
place it before the proper provincial and fed- 
eral authorities. 

A resolution was put forward by Prof. C. A. 
Dawson of McGill University in favour of an 
annual Canadian conference of social workers 
at which all organizations interested in social 
questions would be represented, and which 
would provide the same opportunity for dis- 
cussion of Canadian problems that the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work provides for 
Americans. The part taken by Canadians in 
the larger conference is necessarily small, and 
the speaker felt that the time had come for 
similar action in Canada. The proposal was 
referred to a committee for further considera- 
tion and report next year. : 





ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRIES OF ONTARIO 


EPORTS from the factory inspection 
branch of the province of Ontario show 
a total of 2,483 industrial accidents reported 
to the branch during the first six months of 
1924. Of these 420 occurred in January, 429 
in February, 497 in March, 383 in April, 451 
in May, and 303 in June. There were 19 fatal 
accidents during the half year. No fatalities 
were reported in the month of June. 

Of the total accidents reported, 949 oc- 
curred in the metal trades, 700 in the pulp 
and paper factories, 246 in transportation, and 
115 in the textile industries. Machinery and 
its connections were responsible for 579 of the 
accidents, 11 of the fatalities being due to this 
cause. Falling substances caused injuries to 
469 persons which in two cases proved fatal. 
There were 297 persons injured by falls, death 
resulting in two instances from this cause. 
Being “crushed between articles” caused in- 
juries to 215 persons, and ‘in one case the in- 
jury resulted in death. There were 161 per- 
sons injured by burns and scalds, death re- 
sulting in one case. One fatality was caused 
by an elevator and one by cars. Sprains and 
strains caused injuries to 182 persons; hand 
tools, to 148; flying missiles, to 95; hooks, 
chains and cables, to 34; cranes and derricks, 
to 10; elevators, to 14; electricity, to 5; and 
explosions to 8 persons. There were 114 cases 
of infected wounds, and 42 injuries due to 
“foreign substances in eyes.” 


The total number of accidents reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario during the first six months of the year 
was 28,204; of these 23,890 came under 
Schedule 1 of the Act, 2,395 under Schedule 
2 of the Act; and 1,919 were Crown cases. 
There were 171 fatalities reported. 





One effect of the work of the League of 
Nations International Labour Organization 
has been to stimulate organized effort in 
various countries by all parties «oncerned, 


' to reach solutions of the most outstanding 


labour problems. Conferences were recently 
held in Great Britain, under the auspices of 
the labour department of the British League 
of Nations Union on the subject of indus- 
trial hygiene and safety, and on unemploy- 
ment. The proceedings of the latter confer- 
ence are to be published among the Studies 
and Reports issued by the International 
Labour Office (Geneva), and will be noted 
in a future issue of thig Gazerrr, 





The Toronto District Labour Council is 
represented, with many other social organi- 
zations, on the advisory board of the indus- 
trial school at Bowmanville, Ont., a' new 
institution which is being established under 
an act passed at the last session of: the 
Ontario Legislature. 


» 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1924, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


MPLOYMENT showed a further upward 
movement at the beginning of June, when 
some 26;700 workers were added to the pay- 
rolls of the reporting firms. While this ex- 


pansion was more pronounced than that indi-* 


cated in the preceding month, it was con- 
siderably smaller than the increase registered 
on June 1, 1923. The curve in the chart that 
accompanies this article illustrates the upward 
trend recorded during the month under re- 
view, as well as the more sharply upward 
movement’ followed during the corresponding 
period of last year, which brought the level 
of employment then to a higher point than 
on June 1, 1924. This is the first month since 
the early spring of 1923 that the index num- 


forces from 66,157 at the beginning of May to 
67.615 on June 1. An important share of this 
gain of approximately 2 per cent occurred in 
fish canning and preserving plants, in lumber 
mills and in the construction industries; in 
all of these the improvement was seasonal. 
Logging and transportation on the other hand 
showed contractions, also seasonal. and coal 
mining afforded less employment. In Quebec 
there was an increase of nearly 6 per cent; 
1,304 employers reported 220,884 persons as 
compared with 208,354 on May 1. Manufac- 
turing as a whole, logging, transportation, con- 
struction, mining, services, communication and 
trade all reported heightened activity, that in 
logging being due to river-drives. Textiles 
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ber of employment, based upon the number 
employed in January, 1920, as-100, has not 
been above the level-shown in the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. The situ- 


ation, however, continues to be better than in . 


either 1922 or 1921. 

Statements were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 5,965 firms, employ- 
ing 785,714 persons on June 1 as compared 
with 759,026 at the beginning of May. The 
index number stood at 95.2 as compared with 
91.8 on May 1, 1924, with 97.3, 89.2 and 
86.6 at the beginning of June, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. Manufactures, communi- 
cation, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and services registered considerable 
expansion and trade also showed improvement. 

Employment in all provinces increased on 
the whole; the largest gains were in Quebec 
and the smallest in British Columbia. Ac- 
cording to returns from 559 firms in the Mari- 
time Provinces, they enlarged their working 









showed the declines incidental to this time of 
year and leather, iron and steel were also 
slacker. In Ontario, 2,718 firms reported the 
addition of 7,600 persons to their working 
forces, employing 327,660 persons at the be- 
ginning of June. Manufacturing as a whole 
showed curtailment, largely on account of 
contractions in iron and steel and textiles, - 
while lumber mills and some other branches 
in this division were busier. Employment in 
logging, metallic ore mining, transportation, 
construction and retail trade was in greater 
volume than in the preceding month. The 
gains of over 6,700 persons in construction 
were most noteworthy. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces the working force of the 753 firms making 
returns stood at 99,905 as compared with 
95,020 at the beginning of May. Seasonal 
activity in construction, particularly in the 
railway division, accounted for a very large 
share of this improvement of about 5 per cent. 
Transportation, hotels and restaurants, and 
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sawmills also indicated a more favourable 
situation, while iron and steel, logging and 
coal mining reported curtailment. Activity in 
British Columbia showed a slight increase, 
chiefly in construction, fish canneries and 
metallic ore mines. Shipping and stevedoring, 
logging, pulp, paper and lumber, on the other 
hand, recorded contractions. The index num- 


ber of employment in these areas are shown - 


in the following table:— 
NUMBER EMPLOYED JANUARY, 1920=100 











Rela- | June | May | June | June | June 
District tive 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime proy- 

INGES COMER LLANE 8-6 90-0} 88-1} 93-9) 87-4] 89-5 
Quebeciiw aoe. 28-1 99-9] 94-1] 99-1] 88-1] 83-4 
Ontario ae tee 41-7 | 92-1} 89-8} 96-8] 87-8] 84-9 
Prairie Provinces. 12-7 94-1) 89-4) 95-5) 92-8] 91-1 
British Columbia. 8-9 | 103-4] 102-9] 100-4] 96-6] 93-3 

Canada 100:0 | 95-2} 91-8} 97-3] 89-2} 86-6 





Three of the six cities for which separate 
tabulations are made—Montreal, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg—reported increased activity, while 
the other three—Toronto, Hamilton and Van- 
couver, showed declines. The greatest improve- 
ment in Montreal took place in shipping and 
stevedoring; electric current, edible plant pro- 
ducts, communication, construction and trade 
also registered increased employment. State- 
ments were received from 723 firms, employing 
110,682 persons as compared with 106,137 ip 
the month before. In Toronto employment 
declined moderately; the largest losses took 


place in textile, glass, iron and steel works, » 


but there were also minor reductions in some 
other industries. On the other hand, gas works 
were busier, and construction showed improve- 
ment. Eight hundred firms reported a total 
payroll of 93,327 persons as against 93,893 at 
the beginning of May. There were compara- 
tively small additions to staffs in a number of 
industries in Ottawa, notably construction. 
Statements were received from 125 firms, em- 
ploying 10,788; this was 401 or 3.9 per cent 
more than at the beginning of May. ‘Textile 
and iron and steel establishments in Hamilton 
showed fairly large declines, according to re- 
turns from 199 employers, who reported a 
combined payroll of 25,385 persons. On May 
1 they had employed 26,334 persons. In 
Winnipeg the most pronounced gain was re- 
corded in construction, while trade was rather 
less active. The working force of the 287 
employers making returns in Winnipeg agere- 
gated 23,582 as compared with 23,446 in the 
preceding month. Curtailment in shipping 
and stevedoring principally caused the reduc- 
tion in Vancouver, where 610 persons were 
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released by the 233 reporting firms who em- 
ployed 21,913 persons on June 1. Construc- 
tion in that city was more active. The follow- 
ing table shows the index numbers of employ- 
ment by cities:— 











Rela- | June | May | June | June 
City tive 1 1 1 1 

Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montreal Aen nc ees 14-0 96-2! 92-3) 95-4] 85-9 
Torontovs Meee ee 11-9 85:2] 85-6] 89-9] 86-6 
Ottawa iy, ne eels ik 1-4 | 101-6} 98-3) 109-6 
Eaton eee ee eee 3:2 | 83-1] 86:4) 94-6 
Winnipep (inh tye make 3:0 | 83-6} 83-0} 87-1] 92-5 
Vancouveree eeiecrem a 2-8 99-7} 102-2} 94-7] 97-9 





The Manufacturing Industries 


A further upward movement was indicated 
in manufactures as a whole, but the increases 
were very much less extensive than those 
recorded at the beginning of June 1923, when 
the index number stood about five points 
higher. During the period under review, fish 
canning and smoking establishments, lumber 
mills, pulp and paper, brick, electric current 
and mineral product works showed improve- 
ment, while leather, cotton, thread, knitting, 
garment, chemical, automobile and other iron 
and steel works recorded reduced activity. 
Statements were received from 3,899 manufac- 
turers, who enlarged their staffs by 3,374 per- 
sons to 437,559 workers. 


Anima Propucts—Episie.—The continua- 
tion of seasonal activity in fish preserving 
establishments and in dairies, caused further 
large additions to payroll in this group. The 
improvement was fairly generally distributed 
over the country, that in the Maritime Proy- 
inces and British Columbia being most note- 
worthy. The 204 firms making returns reported 
15,019 persons on payroll as compared with 
13,410 at the beginning of May. This in- 
crease of about 12 per cent compared with a 
gain of approximately 14 per cent during the 
corresponding period of 1923. Employment 
then, however, was in slightly less volume than 
at the present time. 


LeatHer Propucrs.—Further moderate de- 
clines were indicated in boot and shoe fac- 
tories at the beginning of June, chiefly in 
Quebec. Reports were compiled from 201 
manufacturers of leather goods, employing 
16,758 persons as compared with 17,259 in the 
month before. The difference was a decline of 
nearly 3 per cent. ‘Contractions on a some-— 
what smaller scale had been indicated at the 
Same period of last year, when the index 
number stood rather higher than on June a3 
1924. 
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LuMBER AND Propucts—Employment in 
sawmills continued to increase extensively, 
while wooden vehicle works were somewhat 
less active. The improvement registered, 
however, was not so pronounced as during the 
corresponding period of last year. Employ- 
ment in this division then was better than 
during the month being reviewed. A com- 
bined working force of 53,791 persons was re- 
corded by the 725 firms making returns, who 
had 46,409 names on their payrolls at the 
beginning of May. 


PuLp AND Paper Propucts.—Pulp and paper 
mills reported increased activity, but the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous paper goods declined. 
Statements were received from 457 firms, em- 
ploying 51,3388 persons as compared with 
50,534 on May 1. Quebec and Ontario firms 
registered the bulk of this 1.6 per cent ex- 
pansion, while in British Columbia curtailment 
was indicated. Additions to staffs on a much 
larger scale had been recorded on June 1, 
1923; the index number then stood several 
points higher than at the present time. 


PLANT Propucts—Episie.—Fluctuations in 
different divisions coming under this head re- 
sulted in a net increase of 10 persons in the 
payroll of the 302 reporting concerns. They 
employed 24,780 workers. Sugar and syrup, 
fruit and vegetable canneries afforded more 
employment, while: starch and glucose and 
confectionery works were slacker. The situa- 
tion at the beginning of June of last year had 
shown more pronounced improvement, and the 
index number then was somewhat higher than 
during the month under review. 


TExTILE Propucts—The trend of employ- 
ment in this division continued downward. 
Contractions had also been registered on June 
1, 1923, but activity then was greater. Thread, 
cotton, woollen, knitting and garment works 
recorded reductions in personnel on the date 
under review. Reports were compiled from 
563 employers, with a combined payroll of 
65,535 persons, as compared with 67,948 on 
May 1. : 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts.—There was 
a decline in the employment afforded in chemi- 
cal and allied product plants, chiefly in On- 
tario. According to returns from 115 firms, 
they employed 6,549 persons as compared with 
6,683 on May 1. Employment was in rather 
less volume than on June 1, 1923. 


Cray, Guass and Strong Propucts.—Brick 
factories, chiefly in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces, registered improvement. This was, 
however, on a smaller scale than that indi- 


cated on June 1, 1923. A combined payroll 
of 9,255 persons was recorded by the 116 re- 
porting firms, who had employed 9,001 in the 
preceding month. 


Evecrric CurreENt.—The production of elec- 
tric current afforded more employment, 714 
persons being added to the payrolls of the 88 
firms making returns. They employed 11,989 
persons. This expansion, which occurred 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario, was more pro- 
nounced than that indicated at the beginning 
of June, 1923, when employment was not so 
active. 


EectricaL AppLiANces.—The trend of em- 
ployment in this industry was rather unfay- 
ourable. Thirty-three employers registered a 
total payroll of 8,809 persons or 151 less than 
in the previous month. Works in Ontario 
recorded the bulk of this decline. Decreases 
on a somewhat smaller scale had been indi- 
cated during the corresponding period of last 
year, but the index number then was several 
points lower than on June 1, 1924. 


Iron AND SteEL.—Lowered activity was in- 
dicated in iron and steel works at the begin- 
ning of June, mainly.in automobile, railway 
car and machine shops, in foundries, steel ship- 
yards, wire, structural iron and steel works 
and rolling mills. The largest decline occurred 
in Ontario, but the tendency was downward in 
all provinces except British Columbia. State- 
ments were received from 642 manufacturers, 
employing 122,150 persons as compared with 
126,257 at the beginning of May. Moderate 
improvement had been indicated at the same 
period of last year, and the situation then was 
somewhat better than at the present time. 


Non-Ferrous Mera Propucts—An agegre- 
gate payroll of 11,527 persons was reported 
by the 108 firms making returns in this in- 
dustry, who employed 11,724 on May 1. 
Factories producing lead, tin, zinc and copper 
articles showed declines in personnel, largely 
in Quebec. Additions to staff had been indi- 
cated by the firms making returns for June 1, 
1923. At that time the index number was 
higher. 


MIneERAL Propucrs.—Firms in Quebec and 
Ontario recorded increased activity in, this in- 
dustry, chiefly in gas and petroleum works. 
Reports were compiled from 73 employers, 
with a total payroll of 9,987 persons as com- 
pared with 9,672 at the beginning of May. 
This improvement of over 3 per cent was very 
similar to that registered at the same period 
of 1923, but the situation then was not so 
favourable. 
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Logging 


In spite of considerable additions to staffs 
in Quebec and Ontario, due to river-drives, 
there were moderate reductions in the employ- 
ment afforded in logging camps on the whole. 
The payroll of the 221 firms making returns 
declined from 20,938 on May 1 to 20,571 at 
the beginning of June. This decrease is in 
contrast with the large increase that had been 
reported at the beginning of June, 1923, al- 
though employment at the present time is 
slightly better. 

Mining 

Coau-Mrnino.—Fairly general declines were 
reported in coal mining at the beginning of 
June, when 734 persons were released from the 
payrolls of the 92 operators making returns. 
They employed 28,010 persons. The trend of 
employment on June 1, 1923, had been up- 
ward; the index number then was rather 
Migher than during the month being reviewed. 


Meratiic Ores.—Metallic ore mines in On- 
tario and Quebec afforded more employment 
than in the month before, the 44 reporting 
firms having enlarged their payrolls from 
13,192 on May 1 to 13,662 at the beginning of 
June. Employment also increased on the 
same date of last year, but conditions then 
were not so good. 


Non-Metattic MuInerats (OTHER THAN 
coaL)—Moderate but general improvement 
was recorded in this industry; the greatest 
increases took place in quarries in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Returns were tabulated from 
72 employers, with a combined working force 
of 6,216 persons as compared with 5,968 in the 
month before. Employment during the cor- 
responding period last year was rather more 
active. 

Communication 


Increased employment was afforded by the 
168 firms making returns in the communication 
industries. Telephones reported most of the 
gain. A combined working force of 22,626 per- 
sons was indicated, as compared with 22,312 in 
the preceding month. Expansion had also 
been shown on June 1, 1928, when the index 
number was over seven points lower. 


Tranportation. 


Srremt Ramways AND CartacE—slight addi- 
tions to payroll were registered in all prov- 
inces by the reporting firms, 105 of which em- 
ployed 19,324 persons or 173 more than on 
May 1. Increases on a larger scale had been 
recorded on June 1, 1923; the index number 
then stood slightly higher. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
BY INDUSTRIES 


(Numbers employed Jan., 1920=100) 


Industry 


Manufacturing........... 
Animal products—edible 
Fur and its products..... 
Leather and its products 
Lumber and its products 

Rough and _ dressed 
LUM bere ee a 
Lumber products...... 
‘Musical instruments..... 
Plant products—edible. . 
Pulp and paper products. 
Pulp and paper........ 
Paper products........ 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products........ 
Textile products......... 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal 
furnishings........... 
Others yh Peas a8) 
Tobacco, distilled and 
malt liquors. 20.0292). 
Wood ciples and ex- 
trac 


ee ce ee ee i ec ey 


CUCL Suion sie te ae ere 


Electric apparatus....... 
Iron and steel products. . 
Crude, rolled and forge 
products. . 
Machinery (other “than 
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Agricultural implements. 
and! vehicles... 220). 18. 
Steel shipbuilding and 
PEDRO toc oh a asia 
Heating appliances...... 
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Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ucts: shan t bares 
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Steam railways.......... 
Shipping and stevedoring 
Construction and main- 
temamce......... Bale 
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Professiona 
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Steam Rattways.—Further improvement was 
shown by the operation departments of the 
railways, chiefly in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. Very little change was indi- 
cated in British Columbia, while the Mari- 
time Provinces reported the declines usually 
recorded in transportation at this time of the 
year. The payrolls of the 101 companies and 
divisional superintendents making returns 
totalled 76,758, or 1,462 more than at the be- 
ginning of May. The situation was slightly 
better than on June 1, 1923, when augmented 
activity had been shown. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING—Substantial 
expansion in Quebec and Ontario more than 
offset reductions in employment in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia and 
caused a net increase of 3,186 persons in this 
division. Sixty-two employers indicated a 
working force of 15,288 persons. Additions to 
staff had also been registered during the cor- 
responding period of last year, when employ- 
ment was in rather less volume. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buitpina ‘CoNnstrucTion—Statements  re- 
ceived from 301 contractors, showed that they 
employed 22,831 persons as compared with 
19,410 at the beginning of May. All provinces 
shared in this expansion of about 18 per cent, 
which brought the index number substantially 
above its level on June 1, 1923. Marked im- 
provement had also been shown at that time. 


HieHway Construction —EHEmployment in 
this industry in all provinces showed further 
‘seasonal increases, 3,409 persons having been 
added to the payrolls of the 92 firms reporting. 
As they employed 7,766 workers on June 1, 
this was an expansion of about 78 per cent. 


Ratmway CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 
—There was another large increase in the 
number employed on railway construction and 
maintenance in all provinces. The gains in 
the Prairie district and Ontario, however, were 


the most noteworthy. Reports were compiled 
from 30 concerns and divisional superinten- 
dents, with a combined working force of 45,242 
persons, as compared with 34,524 in the pre- 
ceding month. The seasonal increases indi- 
cated on June 1, 1923, had given work to a 
slightly larger number of persons, and the in- 
dex number then stood 2 or 3 points higher. 


Services 


Hotets AND RestTauRANTS—The reopening 
of summer hotels in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces, together with slight improvement 
elsewhere, caused an 11 per cent increase in the 
employment afforded in this division. State- 
ments were received from 72 employers, whose 
staffs aggregated 7,726 persons as compared 
with 6,953 in the month before. This gain 
exceeds that indicated during the corresponding 
period of last year, when employment was not 
so good. 


Trade 


Another moderate increase in employment 
was shown in the trade division; this repeats 
that indicated during the same period of 
1923. The index number then, however, was 
very slightly lower than during the month un- 
der review. While most of the improvement 
occurred in retail stores in Quebec and On- 
tario, wholesale establishments on the whole 
also recorded increased activity. The 602 em- 
ployers in this group making returns employed 
55,587 persons as compared with 55,318 on 
May 1. 

The table on page 588 gives the index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at June l 
and May 1, 1924, and June 1, 1923, 1922 and 1921. 
As usual, the first column shows the propor- 
tion of employees in each industrial group 
in relation to the total number of workers 
reported in all groups for the month under 
review. (The number of workers employed 
in January, 1920, by the reporting firms equals 
100 in every case.) 


Woman and Child Labour in China 


According to information published by the 
International Labour Office, China is rapidly 
undergoing a far-reaching change in the indus- 
trial and economic life of her people. A strik- 
ing feature of this change is the growing ex- 
tent to which women and children are em- 
ployed in modern factories. It is generally 
estimated that in cotton mills nearly 40 per 
cent of the workers are women, 40 per cent 
are children, and only 20 per cent are men. 
Many children of 8 and 9 are admitted into 


factories and even some under 7 are known 
to be at work. In silk filatures in Central 
and South China, nearly all the workers are 
women and girls, but boys between 10 and 
20 are largely used in North China. In Che- 
foo, of the 21,000 women and girls employed 
in industry, about 18,000 are in the hair net, 
lace and embroidery industries. Taking all 
branches of industry together, probably 15 
per cent of the employees are women, 20 
per cent boys and girls under 14, and 65 per 
cent men. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MAY, 1924 


HE offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada reported that approximately the 
same volume of business was transacted during 
the month of May, 1924, as during April, there 
being fewer opportunities for employment, 
while applications increased slightly. The 
accompanying chart, which presents the re- 
turns from the offices on the basis of daily 
averages over half month periods, shows an 
increased registration of applicants during the 
first half of the month, followed by a slight 
drop. The downward trend in the curves of 
vacancies and placements reflects the slackness 
in employment, generally due in part to un- 
favourable weather. The reports from the 
offices show that the average number of 
applications reported daily during the first 
half of May was 1,818, as compared with 1,771 
during the previous period, and with 1,887 
during the same period a year ago. During 
the latter half of May applications averaged 
1,524 daily, in contrast with 1,895 during the 
same period in 1923. Vacancies notified by 
employers averaged 1,423 during the first half 
of the month, as compared with 1,642 during 
the previous period, and with 1,844 during the 
same period last year. Vacancies notified dur- 
ing the latter half of the period were on an 
average of 1,131 daily, in contrast with 1,794 
during ‘the latter half of May, 1923. The aver- 
age number of placements effected by the 
Service was 1,323 and 1,063 daily during the 
first and second half of the month respectively, 
in contrast with 1,541 and 1,574 during the 
corresponding periods a year ago. Placements 
during the latter half of April, 1924, averaged 
1,361 daily. During the period under review 
the number of placements in regular employ- 
ment averaged 933 and 721 daily, while those 
in casual work were 390 and 342 daily during 
the first and second half of the month respec- 
tively. 
The accompanying table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Year Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305 , 905 
TO ZO ae ARTS ny, 366,547 79,265 445 812 
LOOT Pe a cist elre aie eae 280,518 75 , 238 355, 756 
NA ADT oe so ket nina lahirie Baie 297 ,827 95 ,695 393 ,522 
1923 eee ie es Ed Bl 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924 (5 months)....... 85,531 66,134 151,665 


During the month of May, 1924, the offices 


referred 32,694 persons to employment and 
effected a total of 31,093 placements. Of the 
21,569 placements in regular work, 18,286 were 


of men and 3,283 of women, while the total 
placements in casual employment was 9,524. 
The Service received notification of 33,219 
vacancies, of which 23,177 were for men 
and 10,042 for women. The number of appli- 
cations during the period was 32,142 from men 
and 11,303 from women, a total of 43,445. 

Placements in regular employment by prov- 
inces were as follows:—Nova Scotia—262 men, 
82 women; New Brunswick—278 men, 65 
women; Quebec—1,117 men, 476 women; On- 
tarlo—7,831 men, 1,226 women; Manitoba— 
1,285 men, 479 women; Saskatchewan—2,845 
men, 302 women; Alberta—2,449 men, 375 
women; British Columbia—2,219 men, 278 
women. 


MaritIME PROVINCES 


While there still existed a small amount of 
unemployment in a few districts, there were 
more opportunities for work evident through- 
out the province. Some outside construction 
work had commenced with several contracts 
awarded for highway construction at New 
Glasgow, Halifax and Chatham. The major- 
ity of the work available in the building | 
section was of a casual nature. Work along 
shore especially at Bathurst and Campbellton 
was fairly good. A small demand for river 
drivers was received and was met from New 
Glasgow, Chatham and Moncton, with a few 
advance orders for mill men and _ sawyers. 
Women workers were required for hotel and’ 
institutional work with several vacancies for 
factory workers reported at New Glasgow. 


QUEBEC 


The outlook for continued employment in 
building was very good, with many men en- 
gaged in casual and temporary jobs. The 
demands for farm hands continued very steady, 
with sufficient applicants available. The log- 
ging industry registered a declining demand, 
as most companies were well supplied with 
workers. Slackness was shown in the manu- 
facturing trades, with a few calls for workers 
for the clothing and woollen industries. 
Women domestic workers were required in the 
usual numbers, with a supply sufficient to meet 
the demands. 


ONTARIO 


The number of experienced farm workers 
registered at the offices remained adequate to 
meet the steady demand noted in the vicinity 
of Belleville, Guelph, London, Ottawa and 
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Toronto. Continued wet weather retarded 
building operations, but encouraging reports 
from all offices indicated slightly improved situ- 
ation in this group. However, the work avail- 
able as yet was not sufficient to give employ- 
ment to those registered. The northern offices 
received many orders for section and extra 
gang hands. In addition to the usual calls 
for river drivers many millwrights, sawyers 
and mill hands were required, especially at 
Cobalt, Fort William, Ottawa and Sault Ste. 
Marie. It may be noted that on the whole 
industrial conditions showed a decided im- 
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ers were placed on section and extra gang work 
for the railways, but little building or con- 
struction work was in hand. There was an un- 
usually heavy demand of a seasonal character 
for women day workers, with a correspondingly 
heavy call for farm household help. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


An active, though slightly less brisk, demand 
for farm workers was reported with a fair 
supply of farm workers. There was little 
improvement in the construction and building 
group, although the calls for workers were 
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provement, an increased call for factory hands 
being shown at Belleville, Oshawa, St. Thomas 
and Ottawa. With the opening of navigation 
on the lakes, longshore workers and elevator 
operators were re-employed. The placement 
of day and casual workers in the women’s 
section remained very heavy, but the offices 
experienced some difficulty in supplying the 
demand for experienced household workers. 


MANITOBA 


_ During the early part of the month the 
placements of farm workers were very numer- 
ous, but with seeding operations nearing com- 
pletion a slackening in demand was shown. 
With the decrease in the farming group and 
continued quiet conditions in other industries, 
a further decline was registered in the employ- 
ment situation in this province. A few work- 





1924 


mainly for jobs of a temporary nature. A 
number of graders, tie workers and section 
gangmen were placed at Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Regina, and Saskatoon. A few 
sawmill men and yard labourers were found 
employment at Prince Albert. The continued 
demand for housekeepers and farm domestics 
at Moose Jaw and Regina was filled without 
difficulty, while the calls for institutional work- 
ers throughout the province were satisfied. 


ALBERTA 


Farming and railroad operations continued 
to provide the bulk of employment, and there 
was very little work of any other nature avail- 
able. A good demand for farm labourers and 
sheep herders was met satisfactorily from Cal- 
gary and Lethbridge. A slight gain in em- 
ployment generally was shown in the building 
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group, but no large work had been undertaken. 
Medicine Hat and Calgary remained the cen- 
tres for the calls for railway and section men, 
with a number of men employed, while from 
Edmonton many placements were effected in 
the logging group. Farm household help was 
required in increasing numbers. 


British CoLUuMBIA 


A lessening of unemployment was noted dur- 
ing the month, due to the resumption of 
building operations, and tradesmen and mech- 
anics were slightly better employed. In most 
localities, however, there was an over-supply 
of labour. Inactivity characterized the farm 
group, with experienced hands only in demand. 
In the logging industry river driving created 
a brisk call for men, with a fair demand for 
pulp wood and cord wood cutters. The min- 
ing industry was dull, quartz machine miners 
being in demand at Vancouver and Cranbrook. 
Many stevedores were available, as work 
alongshore was quiet. Comparatively few 
women workers were available for household 
employment to meet the increasing demand, 
but the call for institutional help was less 
brisk than formerly. 


Movement of Labour 


During May, 1924, the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada made 21,569 place- 
ments in regular employment, of which 13,707 
were of persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,650 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,099 go- 
ing to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 551 to other provinces. 

From Quebec province 125 workers were 
transferred at the reduced rate to points in 
Ontario. From Hull, 58 bushmen went to 
North Bay; from Montreal, 62 bushmen, one 
cook and one gardener to Sault Ste Marie and 
three masons to Kingston. Within the prov- 
ince five bushmen and 35 sawmill workers 
were placed from Montreal and Quebec. 
Ontario offices issued 407 certificates, three to 
farm hands going from Hamilton and Sudbury 
to Saskatoon and Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
and two to coal miners going from Ottawa to 
Sydney, N.S. Of the 402 provincial transfers, 
324 were bushmen, mill hands, river drivers 


and loggers, going to points near Pembroke, 
Sudbury, Port Arthur and Timmins. About 
40 were station hands and railway construction 
labourers going to the northern offices, nine 
were stone masons going to Kingston; the 
remainder included paperhangers, carpenters 
and bricklayers. Manitoba offices despatched 
347 workers at the reduced rate, 234 to points. 
within the province and 113 to other provinces. 
From Winnipeg 204 farm hands were sent to 
the Brandon district, and six to points within 
the zone. The remaining provincial transfers 
included hotel and_ institutional workers, 
housekeepers and general domestics for farms. 
From Winnipeg to Port Arthur, Ontario, 40 
workers were transferred, among whom were 
river drivers, lumber pilers, sawmill labourers, 
blacksmiths and elevator operators. More 
than 55 farm hands travelled at a reduction 
to points in Saskatchewan, and the remaining 
18 workers going to this province included 
railway and construction labourers, carpenters, 
teamsters and general maids. The offices in 
Saskatchewan issued 106 certificates to work- 
ers going to points in the province, 77 of which 
were to farm hands going to Moose Jaw, Swift 
Current, Regina and Saskatoon and to the 
rural districts. Eight were to river drivers, 
8 to sawmill labourers and teamsters from 
Prince Albert and Regina, the remaining be- 
ing waitresses, housekeepers and domestic 
workers. From Alberta, four farm hands were 
sent to employment in Saskatchewan. 118 
farm labourers, 20 railway construction work- 
ers, 12 tie makers, 28 mill hands and bushmen, 
4 miners and a few cooks and teamsters were 
transferred to the rural districts. British 
Columbia offices transferred 131 farm workers 
to the vicinity of Moose Jaw, Regina, Swift 
Current, Saskatoon and 129 farm hands, two 
cooks and one housekeeper to Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta., and one farm hand to Bran- 
don, Man. In addition, certificates of trans- 
portation issued to points within the province 
numbered 124, of which about 15 were farm 
hands and fruit pickers, 60 were lumber pilers 
and sawmill men, 15 were miners, 20 railway 
labourers and construction workers and 14 
were women domestic servants. 

Of the 1,650 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 805 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
839 by the Canadian Pacific Railway and six 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1924 
































Regular 
VACANCIES APPLICANTS place- 
ee ee : —————|| ments 
OFFicrs Reported | Unfilled |/Registered| Referred Placed Unplaced|) same 
during | atend of) during to ———_——__—__———— at end of || period 
period period period j|vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1923 
NOFA SCOURS ot... ' ssi), a4-<ebbiersecer 1,009 145 1,020 945 344 532 7192 610 
MARE tees care eee ee 50 65 4 419 102 314 383 220 
New Glasgow............ccseceeeee: 188 65 189 190 121 34 234 148 
DY GUOV eros. oe. cok uacteeleee ieee 319 15 343 336 121 184 175 242 
New Brunswick..................... 982 41 1,064 937 343 590 370 762 
Chatham. . 93 ¢)...6205-3 54 ee ao 80 is 98 78 41 37 95 27 
MMOUCLONT csc es cats coe eee tee 496 35 505 454 115 335 66 254 
Ste Joho oi ff CGS ee 406 1 461 405 187 218 209 481 
Qaehec:...............4eb.. kee aees eee 1,598 301 3,816 1,849 1,598 48 1,232 25220 
TESST CE CTT ENS OT STR TS RENT RECO EET 3 23 272 114 113 1 66 293 
Montreal). 1.53:.. .isvieskoeee, oeeeiee 1,185 187 2,720 | 1,207 1,067 44 949 1,492 
Maetec, 1, eee bree ee ee 139 15 433 242 225 3 113 223 
Sherbrooke:* eric. Leen ee eet 101 30 195 136 127 0 30 152 
DDFOGRIVOLS YS. Fede cas cece 120 46 196 150 61 74 65 
Onmtarie ea Nos. abe ae ee 14,538 2,734 18,054 13, 651 9,057 3, 782 6,209 12,566 
Mello VHIO evar. . slew cond. cubes: 44 129 137 57 vig 38 103 
Bitantlorieaet sae At ee on eek 176 12 210 158 87 69 74 128 
18 CS acd ce elim mie D Tih 175 53 179 173 85 88 126 244 
BCODAIG. Me toeoms 6. Abid shasta tne 479 27 522 500 487 12 24 43 
Gre Wi Ae I os: teat eke et 344 3 441 435 210 27 70 471 
CED E) 7ie Pane 1 naa Pte SABRI He Ae 139 21 206 137 83 38 104 116 
PIMEAIUOM ELL ort? SNe seo. cee erage 1,224 121 1,696 1,234 424 744 1,224 744 
LECCE Neohat aie al gotlbeg AN) BE) 275 28 275 257 137 120 31 182 
KARO DODGE. thes cee ee ome Cee 152 20 325 173 90 69 136 218 
ETON ES Sod Dla el dene nt tin edt Nery 455 73 539 462 283 129 279 444 
Nitgara Patines ook ei cane 232 70 415 171 89 72 233 254 
Notth Bay ie. leer enon donee. 438 101 499 489 435 54 13 496 
173 9 385 142 91 51 187 150 
993 232 801 941 706 120 314 1,001 
254 70 224 206 178 28 19 127 
208 52 143 125 90 24 122 141 
1,188 361 1,143 1,142 1,114 28 0 1,410 
401 501 394 224 170 147 382 
205 18 231 203 118 85 56 198 
211 13 227 199 170 29 91 212 
518 465 531 389 281 85 97 240 
1,204 255 909 895 883 12 6 606 
819 27 3824 297 287 21 353 
4,062 663 6,535 3,877 2,075 1,501 2,365 3,179 
569 82 664 515 B76 141 432 730 
3,972 164 5,468 4,213 1,764 25155 2,071 24790 
384 371 339 321 18 19 316 
118 25 293 102 78 19 505 156 
PV RAIN DOR sles! as eat SBME HHH oe thote «cic 3,470 136 4,744 3,772 1,365 2,118 1,547 2,318 
Saskatchewan......................- 3,849 521 4,092 3,772 3,147 585 310 35726 
PSCBVED) thn nn claws chide eeed 114 5 103 93 88 5 10 127 
EGOS SW. t a, « here sre wc actos «> 792 208 1,088 908 743 125 174 911 
North Battleford. bo soiwleas cose. 93 93 79 78 72 6 1 69 
IPTINGerAU Der, aso ere en donee. 141 10 146 132 107 25 13 92 
ROMINA trrysicays. 5 ACRE Lic cae hoes 1,084 85 1,200 1,133 890 243 63 869 
Saskatoon 997 80 845 807 700 107 37 1,104 
Swift Current 209 17 2 206 196 10 6 263 
Weyburn 104 6 139 136 113 23 2 100 
Yorkton 248 17 213 212 171 41 4 162 
DIGNOEE Jnoe van « o7Aceee 67 67 67 67 0 0 29 
AIDER a aa, Oh Lin iii seelas 243 3,657 138 4, 285 3,530 2, 824 652 603 3,645 
Calgary 1,116 51 1,447 953 792 160 314 1,837 
Drumbellertar ys. cor eee. 266 5 304 225 183 42 28 228 
EUCMMONC OM ne Ms . Sctener ue colt acie: 1,495 59 1,645 1,567 1,177 338 168 913 
POCROTICEOer ts. sciences ee daes. 493 9 547 474 391 83 52 393 
Medicine Hatemwieteno enn teh .: 287 14 342 311 281 29 41 274 
British Columbia.................... 3,614 425 5, 706 3,797 2,497 1,180 1,717 35346 
Cranbrook@er.. Ore nie eee. 220 15 208 205 199 288 
MOrnion suman... (oaiae ace tks. 21 2 15 15 9 5 1 58 
Kamloops... se. sccthte kenuediccsn 140 121 264 136 65 29 75 88 
iIPentictonine anas\scheue knee de cere: 161 21 137 131 90 30 20 re 
IN'ANAIM On eevceok Meta ckinee cctcee. By 5 33 1 5 51 6 
INGIsOnS AeA es on eich cbt iciodnc ccc. 173 3 149 156 143 9 13 187 
New Westminster................... 129 1 271 130 87 43 100 126 
PTINCOGCORLOME. Aaah. ede ve ae 73 2 67 67 67 0 0 121 
Prince: Ruperian sleek soeb ok 216 16 259 200 185 15 37 181 
Revelstokewer.t:eeeek ons eee 64 118 78 44 42 2 39 199 
MANCOUV ED salsa aos ultras cites citlee cies 1,906 87 Banya! 2,220 1,460 755 1,021 1,924 
Vernon sili memee... chur ee cote yes 48 9 35 37 26 10 14 19 
WiGtOria \aatee oo) totus Geta dhe ae 426 25 619 445 118 276 343 179 
BAM OM COS cate teas sc - ieres Pye de cute: 33,219 4,469 43,445 32,694 21,569 9,524 13,304 30, 174* 
OD eR Se ee es ot Paya le(eh 2,245 32,142 23,504 18,286 4,607 10,020 27,012 
Womens aid scien ee. oes | 10,042 2,224 11,303 9,190 3,283 4,917 3, 284 3, 162 








* 474 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING MAY, 1924 


HERE was a slight increase in the value 
of the building permits issued during 
May as compared with April, but the total 
was a good deal lower than in May, 1923. 
According to reports from 56 cities, building 
to the value of $14,215,670 was authorized last 
month as compared with $13,452,359 in the 
preceding month and with $18,610,611 in May 
of last year. ‘The increase in the former 
comparison was 5.7 per cent and the decline 
in the latter was 23.6 per cent. 


Reports in some detail were furnished by 
48 cities which issued some 1,650 permits for 
dwellings at an estimated cost of more than 
$7,000,000 and for almost 4,000 other buildings 
valued at over $5,700,000. In addition, au- 
thority was granted for the construction of a 
grain elevator in Edmonton at a proposed 
cost of $1,300,000. 

New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia recorded in- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
issued as compared with April. The gain of 
$1,392,156 in Alberta was the largest actual 
and percentage increase. Of the declines re- 
corded in the remaining provinces, that in 
Ontario of $1,583,614 or 22.4 per cent was the 
most pronounced. 


As compared with May, 1923, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia registered in- 
creases in the value of authorized building. In 
this comparison also Alberta reported the 
largest gain; the value exceeded that for May 
of last year by $1,198,870 or 283 per cent. In 
the remaining provinces the value of authorized 
building was lower. Ontario, with a decline 
of $5,679,586 or 50.8 per cent, showed the 
largest decrease. 

The value of the building permits issued in 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver was 
greater than in April, but in the two cities 
first named it was smaller than in May, 1923, 
while in Vancouver it was larger. Toronto 
reported declines in both comparisons. Que- 
bec, Shawinigan Falls, Fort William, Guelph, 
Stratford, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Medicine Hat, Point Grey and 
Victoria registered increases in the value of 
authorized building as compared with April, 
1924, and also with May, 1923. 

The building permits issued during the first 
five months of this year in the 56 cities had a 
lower valuation than in either 1923 or 1922, 
but the total was larger than in 1921. The 
aggregate for this year stands at $44,509,404; 
as compared with the 1923 and 1922 totals of 
$56,906,966, and $53,242,862, this is a decline 
of 21.8 per cent and 16.4 per cent, respectively. 
In the first five months of 1921 the permits 


issued were valued at $40,761,706. The 1924 
total, therefore, was larger by 9.2 per cent 
than in that year. 

The accompanying table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during May 
as compared with April, 1924, and with May, 
1923. The 35 cities fort which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by. asterisks. 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
DURING MAY, 1924 





May April May 
Cities 1924 1924 1923 
$ $ 

P.K.1.—Charlottetown...... Nil. Nil 12,060 
Nova Scotia................ 63, 277 81,525 76,869 
EH aliiaxi My pia.) Btw 88 , 460 51,660 43,462 
New Glasgow........... 3; 955 2,110 5,500 
SS ydne yer eae ci ase eeet 20, 862 27,775 27,907 
New Brunswick........... 78, 035 39,528} 119,555 
Fredericton...:........- 162200) Gee ee 19,750 
*Moncton: .ie.tiad. ASN ee 36,835 6,528 39,805 
ESt, Johnd wife ach). scale 25,000 24,000 60,000 
Quebec) 6. Baw Pe: 3,881,188) 4,327,145] 4,566,509 
* Montreal— Maisonneuve} 2,800,810] 2,690,615] 3,524,825 
FOuebeCh OMBe. ee sens 661, 780 500, 922 402,269 
Shawinigan Falls........ 64,015 17,530 20,925 
*Sherbrooke....... Bla chase 54,100} 617,928 48,000 
"Three Rivers.....\...-.. 66, 700 23, 1¢0 132,400 
*Westmountie ook 0G 283) 778 476,975 438,090 
Ontario. .2)..856.5--she.h- 5,493,542| 7,077, 156|11, 173,128 
Belleville sue. cebe eo. 1,000 38, 900 22,675 
*Brantiordasedcckcee tes « 22,561 20, 260) 109, 265 
Chathams..2%....- eens 14,520 19,850 28,650 
*Fort William............ 163, 300 112,920 44,625 
(CERI Wen Go ae em Merial 11,002 18,050 35,650 
®Guelphiv gee cewestesy ae 82,881 49,290 74,116 
*Hamiltonies.b.sckiees 861,400] 840,150] 1,020,535 
FKCingston wai «sels eieraeen 30,465 593, 249 56,402 
*Kitchenersia. @. <b ase os 180, 545 141,031 326,080 
SOnGOn EERE Le beeen ts 271,700} 295,015] 500,930 
Niagara Falls........... 113 , 825 80,065) 194,709 
SDAWS.. suhieais sc see sce 86,765) © °152;195 159,995 
Ottaway usne ects siete sees 373,785} 247,335] 503,742 
Owen Sound............ 20,075 42,000} 183,000 
SPeterborOmiansceeck eo ees 30,015 60,070 26,175 
*PortsAnthuri-itaste ote 179,557 25,680) 1,335,418 
*Stratlordim.kectcceie ose 154,654] 148,434) 110,895 
“St. Catharines....\.....- 43,480 82,483} 121,430 
et. (Vhomasiescrictrcteiis 9,433 73, 250 43,345 
SArniaed i aie swish are ole 70,450 103,315 69,751 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 50, 904 31,390 76,785 
*Toronto yvethavelele eretevotetehaceveye 2, 169,997 2,463, 275 4,048,565 
York Township....... 411,000} 808,550] 1,172,450 
Welland 13, 130 16,510 
*Windsor 557,345 869,315 
Woodstock 54,449 22,115 
Manitoba.................. 349, 277 857,486 
*Brandon 1,062 17,556 
St. Boniface 212315 57,530 
*Winnipe 317,900! 782,400 
Saskatchewan 335,220| 515,845 
*Moose Jaw 168, $00 29,760 
ROPING Amor «CRD ek ee 77,900 274, 225 
*Saskatoon 88, 42 211,860 
Alberta re eas eldate lace 229,864) 423,150 
*Calgary 85,370 133,560 
*H}dmonton 1B Wei 5) 275,940 
Lethbridge , 20,179 10,950 
Medicine Hat........... 12,005 7,00 2,700 
British Columbia.......... 1, 433,726] 1,030,644) 866,069 
ANAUNO Gee Pena e ee 12,12 ,85 33, 583 
*New Westminster....... 43,645 43,380 35,723 
Point.Grenalune. ure 579,000 429 600 297,100 
Prince ®upert...s4..0 44; 29,935 17,300 6,810 
South Vancouver...,.... 66,610 105,820 42,360 
SVancouvery. 7.7 oe. 640,076} 400,175 413,113 
¥VAGEOTIS Hick Ge doe ook 143,340 00,519 37,380 
Total—56 cities........7.... 14, 215, 670/13, 452, 359)18, 610, 611 
Total—*35 cities............ 12, 648, 763} 11,465, 261/16, 119, 113 


Accumulative Total 
for first five months 
—56 cities......... 


1924 1923 1922 
44,509, 404156, 906, 966/53, 242, 862 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JUNE, 1924 


eee June, the Department of Labour 
received for insertion in the Lasour 
Gazette the following information relative to 
five fair wage contracts awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works of Canada. ‘These 
contracts contain the usual fair wage clause, 
which provides for the prompt payment of 
such wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under con- 
tract of the prevailing hours of labour and 
which otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour employed. 
A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, subject 
to the regulation for the suppression of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pustic WorkKSs 


Construction of a new hull and house for 
Snag-boat Samson. Name of contractor, the 
Star Shipyard Company, New Westminster, 
B.C. Date of contract, May 14, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $37,985.98. 

Supply and installation of post office and 
customs fittings in public building at Alexan- 
dria, Ont. Name of contractor, R. A. Sproule 
and Son, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 
5, 1924. Amount of contract, $2,199. 

Supply and installation of post office fittings 
in public building at Sackville, N.B. Name 
of contractor, B. W. Lockhart, Limited, Monc- 
ton, N.B. Date of contract, June 9, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $2,790. 


Dredging at Kincardine, Ont., of outer har- 
bour entrance channel and inner harbour. 
Name of contractor, W. L. Forrest, of Goder- 
ich, Ont. Date of contract, June 18, 1924. 
Amount of contract, Class “B” $0.48 per 
cubic yard scow measure—entailing an ap- 
proximate expenditure of $6,900. 

Dredging of channel at Nicolet, Que. Name 
of contractors, National Dock and Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec City, Que. Date 
of contract, June 27, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “A” $8.00 per cubic yard scow 
measure; Class “ B ” $0.53 per cubic yard scow 
measure, entailing an approximate expenditure 
of $5,200. 


Post Orrce DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in June, 1924, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulations for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary conditions :— 











Amount 
Nature of Order O 
Order 
cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... 923 76 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 655 14 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

PST Te aN WEY ARSON Ten A AN WON UR: IN! ED 19,213 65 
Scales, hampers, etc., repaired.................. 114 70 
Stampime pads, mkvetem occu e eon ye 352 80 
Wianliinaeumthing isc cis alias dba alicia eumi ate a ere ora) ace 403 87 
Letter carriers’ satchels...................0005- 1,506 90 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are sum- 
marized each month in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment agreed upon betaveen the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, includ- 
ing civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


81531—5 


Fishing and Trapping 


British CoLtumMBiA—NEW ENGLAND FISH 
(COMPANY, VANCOUVER, CANADIAN FISH 
AND CoLD STORAGE : COMPANY, PRINCE 


RUPERT, AND THE Deep SHA FISHERMEN’S 
UNION OF THE PACIFIC. 


Agreement effective from January 1, 1924, until De- 
cember 31, 1924, and to remain in effect continuously 
thereafter unless cancelled by either party by thirty 
days’ written notice, and not to be broken on account 
of market conditions. 


Only union members are to be employed, if obtain- 
able. The companies shall not be compelled to en- 
gage men who are objectionable. 


Prices for marketable fish caught by lines: halibut, 
34 cents per pound; black cod (sable fish) 24 cents 
per pound; all others, 14 cents per pound. These 
prices and conditions shall not apply to other trawl- 
ing. Any bonus paid shall leave no effect or bearing 
on this agreement, 
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Fishermen shall take on board ice and bait, but not 
fuel and stores. Fishermen are to be careful with gear, 
but not to pay for gear lost. 

Fishermen are to be paid half rate for fish if lost 
after having been iced, and stored in the vessels. 

Fishermen shall be represented on the scales by one 
of their own members. Fishermen shall discharge fish 
as far as the scales, and receive full rate for all fish 
shipped from any port to a market. 

When heads of fish are cut off, no deduction is to be 
made. When companies need fish discharged for ship- 
ment, fishermen shall attend to it at any hour. 

Fishermen shall rig all fishing gear at all times with- 
out charge, except once a year after annual overhauling, 
when they shall receive each $2.50 for rigging such new 
fishing gear and $1.50 for overhauling old fishing gear 
if necessary. 

When deckhands are not available, fishermen agree to 
do deckhands’ work at deckhands’ wages. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO—CERTAIN LocaL FirMs 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BAKERY 
AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 181, 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 
May 1, 1925. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

Hours, eight per day, six days per week. 

Sponge setter on Friday must be paid not less than 
$1, work to be done by jobbers. 

Minimum wages per week: foreman, $48; second hand, 
$44; third hand, $40. 

Jobbers sent by the local shall not be rejected when 
capable of doing the work assigned them. 

Overtime: time and one-half; and for jobbers, not 
less than $1 per hour. 

If an employer works and needs only one man with 
him, he must employ a second hand. 

No work is to be done on holidays and all Hebrew 
holidays shall be paid. 

Every loaf must have the Union : label. If the em- 
ployer does not fulfil the agreement, the use of the 
label may be withdrawn. 

‘A union representative shall have the right to enter 
the shop while work is in operation. 

When the shop is run in partnership, only one of 
the partners may work in the shop, and he must 
be under union jurisdiction. 


1924, until 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CeERTAIN LocaL Firms 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WorRKERS OF AMERICA, No. 
276. 

Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, until 

April 30, 1925. The agreement is the same as previously 


in effect, which was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE in August, 1923. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Goods 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—THE ONTARIO PAPER Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrRoTHERHOODS OF PapPER MAKERS, OF 
PuLp, SULPHITE AND PApeR Mitt Worx- 
ERS, OF [ELECTRICAL WORKERS, AND OF 
STATIONARY FIREMEN, THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION oF MACHINISTS, THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD oF. CARPENTERS, AND THE 
“Internationa, Union _OF Sream. AND 
OprRaTING: ENGINEERS, 


1924, until 
May 1, 1925. This agreement is an extension of that 
in effect for the previous year, which was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette in September, 1923. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 


Sautt Ste. Marigz, Ontario—Tur SPANISH 
River Putp AND Paper Mutus, Limiren, 
AND THE LOCALS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOODS OF PULP, SULPHITEH AND 
PAPER MILL WorKERS, AND OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS, THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MAcHINISTS, THE UNITED Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, IN 
MILLs oF THE COMPANY AT SaAvuLT Svs. 
Martz, EsPANOLA AND StTurGEON FALLS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, to 
May 1, 1925. 

The management will not be asked to act on any 
matters regarding jurisdiction between the Brotherhoods. 

When the company hires or discharges preference 
shall be given to union members. All employees shall 
become members of their respective locals within fifteen 
days of employment. 

Pulp mills shall be operated a standard week of not 
more than six days, except when stock is needed to 
keep paper mills running, when they shall operate on 
Sunday, the rate of time and one-half being paid. 
Operation of paper mills shall be not more than six 
days per week—from 8 a.m. Monday to 8 a.m. Sunday. 

Hours for inside day workers and train and crane 
crews, eight per day, six days per week. Overtime, 
time and one-half. 

Hours for outside day workers, eight per day, six days 
per week. Overtime, regular rate for first two hours, 
thereafter, time and one-half. 

No employee who after punching out and completing 
his shift is sent on repair work shall receive less than 
four hours’ pay. 

Hours for tour workers: 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 4 p.m. to 
midnight; midnight to 8 a.m., except as agreed. Work 
between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday, time and 
one-half. Tour workers working overtime at other than 
tour work are to be paid time and one-half. In vacan- 
cies after two weeks, time and one-half shall be paid. 
If local is unable to provide competent men as required 
straight time will be paid on vacancies until vacancy 
can be filled permanently. 

Work over certain holidays to be paid for at time 
and a half: Dominion Day, 32 hours; Labour Day, 24 
hours; Christmas, 40 hours. 

No strikes or lockouts shall occur during the life of 
this agreement. 

The Rules governing Mill Employees shall become part 
of this agreement. 

Provisions are made for reporting grievances to officials 
of the Company and of the Unions and in case of failure 
to reach a settlement, provision is made for arbitration. 

Employee shown to have been unjustly discharged or 
laid off shall be reinstated without loss of time. 

An apprentice system is in effect in the mechanicul 
trades throughout the mills, under which youths and 
young men may learn their trades. Apprentices’ wages 
shall be as follows: 

Ist year, 35 per cent of minimum rate; 2nd year, 45 
per cent; 8rd year, 65 per cent; 4th year, 85 per cent. 

In event of cessation of work, or a strike, through 
failure to renew the agreement, the union shall supply 
men to perform certain work—namely, electrical work, 
unloading of incoming freight purchased prior to cessa- 
tion of work, power house operation, operation of dam 
or regulation of river flow, and similar work. 

The rates of wages of common labour shall be set by 
the management. Rate is to be 40 cents per hour for 
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three months from May 1, 1924, any alteration to be 
discussed with representatives of this class of labour. 

The Mutual Interest Board of an equal representa- 
tion of management and men is to continue in operation} 
to consider all matters of mutual interest exclusive of 
wages. 

Wages per hour are given in the agreement for mills 
at ‘‘the Soo’’, Espanola and Sturgeon Falls. Those 
given below are for “‘ the Soo” only. The others differ 
slightly. | 

Slasher and wood yard: sawyer, and powder man, 63 
cents. Wood room: assistant tour foreman, 46 cents; 
knife setter, knife barker, chipperman, splitterman, 44 
cents; knife grinder, oiler, 43 cents. Groundwood Mill: 
head grinderman, 61 cents; assistant head grinderman, 
45 cents; stone sharpener, 63 cents; screen and deckers, 
47 cents; grinderman, wood handler, 45 cents. Ground- 
wood wet press: wet machine men, 43 cents. Sulphite 
Mill: cooks, 88 cents, 61 cents and 46 cents; blow pits, 
46 cents; acid makers, 73 cents; sulphur burners, 50 
cents. Sulphite wet press: Oilers, 43 cents; stock run- 
ner, 46 cents; Rogers wet machine, back, 44 cents; 
weighers, 59 cents; screen tenders, 42 cents; sulphite 
machine men, 43 cents. Beater Room: first helper, 
broke beater men, 44 cents. Finishing Room: head fin- 
isher, 46 cents; finishers’ helpers, 42 cents; car cleaner, 
42 cents; head loaders, 46 cents; weighers, 60 and 63 
cents; truckers, 42 cents; core makers, 42 cents; tier, 
44 cents; cuttermen, 59 cents. Boiler House: water 
tenders, 66 cents; firemen, 62 cents; firemen’s helpers, 
47 cents; ashmen and cleaner, 44 cents; head coal 
handler, 64 cents; oilers, 43 cents; steam engineers, 71 
cents. Yard and tracks: 44-81 cents; Electrical depart- 
ment, 71-84 cents; Mechanical department, 53-88 cents; 
paper machine room; tour oilers, 61 cents; cleaners, 42 
cents; Board mill: beater helper, oilers, 42 cents; labour 
foreman, 62 cents. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO—THE Port ARTHUR 
Division, ProvinctaL PaPer Muiuus, Lim- 
ITED, AND THE [INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL 
WorkKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925. 

The agreement applies to sulphite workers, ground- 
wood workers, mechanics and mechanic helpers, yard 
labour, teamsters and slasher mill foreman, but does 
not include paper mill workers or slasher mill labour. 

Preference of employment when taking on or. laying 
off men is to be given to union members, married men 
and older employees in point of service being given em- 
ployment, other things being equal; new employees are 
to be instructed to join the union in fifteen days, except- 
ing outside labour, whose period shall be two months. 
Permanent employees who come under the agreement 
shall . maintain membership in good standing in the 
union. Salaried men may join the union but are not 
affected by the agreement. 

Operation of plant is to be six days per week and 
longer when mutually agreed. Hours for day workers, 
eight per day, six days per week. Overtime, time and 
one-half. Mechanics, electrical repair workers, or labour- 
ers in the maintenance department called back from 
home to do repair. work shall receive not less than four 
hours’ pay. Hours for slasher mill workers are to be 
ten per day unless otherwise arranged. 

Hours for tour workers, eight per day, 7 a.m. to 
3 pm.; 3:p.m. to 11 p.m.; 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. Work 
from 7 a.m. Sunday to 7 a.m. Monday, time and one- 
half, Tour workers required to work overtime at 
other than tour work, time and one-half. Hours for 
wood room, 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Second: shift: 9 p.m. to 1 a.m.; 2 a.m. to 6 a.m. 
Hours in chlorine. room to be dependent on the 
amount of liquid required, such. to be mixed at 
straight time. 


81581—53 


Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day Christ- 
mas Day, are to be holidays with no | unnecessary 
work performed, the mills being closed for certain 
specified hours. 

Maintenance men required to work on Sundays will 
where possible be permitted to have Saturday after- 
noon off, as many as possible having the whole day 
off. Time and one-half will not be granted for work 
on Saturday afternoons. 

No strikes or lockouts shall occur during the life of 
this agreement. 

No discrimination is to be shown in the case of 
members of the various committees of the union. 

Provision is made for settlement of grievances by 
appeal to the management or by arbitration. 

Wages per hour: cooks, 80 cents; cooks’ helpers, 
47 cents; acid makers, 65 cents; acid makers’ helpers, 
46 cents; wet machine tenders, 60 cents; wet machine 
back tenders, 55 cents; machine hands, 42 cents; 
press operators, 44 cents; truckers, 42 cents; screen 
room men, 43 cents; screenings machine operators, 43 
cents; head blow pit man, 44 cents; blow pit helper, 
42 cents; chlorine operators, 60 cents; chlorine help- 
ers, 44 cents; Bellmer operators, 60 cents; drainer 
men, 46 cents. 

Boiler House: water tenders, 624 cents; firemen, 60 
cents; boiler house labour, 40 cents. Wood Room: 
chipper men, drum barker men, 46 cents; Labour, 40 
cents. 

Yard: labour, 40 cents. 

Mechanical department: millwrights, 70 cents; help- 
ers, 60 cents; digester and screen repair men, black- 
smith, electrician, machinists, pipefitters, 70. cents; 
painters, electricians’ helpers, pipefitters’ helpers, 60 
cents; oilers, 44 cents; apprentices, 40 cents up. 
Groundwood Mill: labourers, 43 cents. Slasher MiAill, 
60 cents. 


Troquois FALus, ONTARIO—THE ABITIBI POWER 
AND PareR COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOODS OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper MILL WORKERS, OF 
PAPERMAKERS, OF STATIONARY FIREMEN 
AND OILERS, AND OF ELEctricaL WorK- 
ERS; THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA. 


The agreement is to be in effect from May 1, 1924 
until May 1, 1925, and for another year unless 30 
days’. notice of change is given. 

The agreement is similar in most respects to that 
summarized above in effect between the Spanish River 
Pulp and Paper Company, Limited and the Interna- 
tional Unions. The ‘provisions regarding operation, 
jurisdiction, membership, period of agreement inter- 
ruption of work, grievances, mill rules and appren- 
tice system are similar in the two agreements. 

The Abitibi agreement provides in addition to lim- 
iting the operation of the Paper Mill to six days per 
week, from 8 a.m. Monday to 8 a.m. Sunday, that 
no employees shall be required to work on paper ma- 


_chines between 8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. on Mon- 
_ day, 


except on washing screens, oiling drier boxes 
and repair work, except as mutually agreed. 
’ All manual labour on paper machines, such as opera- 


_ting machines and putting on clothing shall be done 


only by members of the Paper Makers’ Union, except 
in cases where swipers, sweepers, and labourers may 
lend assistance where necessary. 

Operation of pulp mills shall be a standard week of 


not more than six days per week. When deemed ne- 


cessary by the Company to provide stock to keep the 


- paper mill running, or for other reasons, pulp mills 


shall operate on Sundays, at time and one-half. 
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Other additional provisions are that day workers if 
ordered to do overtime work before punching out shall 
receive time and one-half for actual time worked over 
and above the eight hours. Tour workers engaged in 
putting on wires at a time other than their regular 
shift are to receive six hours for such work. 

Holiday work is to be paid time and one-half as 
follows: Dominion Day, 48 hours; Labour Day, 24 
hours; Christmas Day, 24 hours. 

Common labour, though not included in the wage 
schedule must become members of their respective 
unions after sixty days continuous service, rate being 
set for a three months period by a committee of the 
unions and the Company. 

Wages per hour Mechanical and Miscellaneous: boss 
millwright, 93 cents; digester repairer, 77 cents; lead 
burner, 87 cents; pump repairer, 82 cents; steam 
plant millwright, 70 - 84 cents; sulphur millwright, 70 
- 81 cents; millwrights, 70 - 75 cents; pumphouse man, 
62 cents; millwright helpers, 59 - 63 cents; screen cov~- 
erer, 66 cents; lead burner’s helper, 59 cents; coal 
crusher, 70 cents; saw filer, 84 cents; bullgang fore- 
man, 80 cents; mill labour crew foreman, 81 cents; 
paper mill repairman, 70 - 91 cents. 

Mechanics: machinists, 81 and 87 cents; tinsmiths, 
70 - 80 cents; No. 3 machinist and blacksmith, 70 - 75 
cents; driller, 70 cents; welders, 87 cents; machinist’s, 
blacksmith’s and tinsmith’s helpers, 59 - 62 cents; tool 
room man, 67 cents. 

Pipefitters: pipefitters, 70-81 cents; pipefitters’ 
helpers, 59-63 cents; pipe machine, 70 - 75 cents. 

Electrical Department: repair foreman, 86 - 88 cents; 
motor winder, 77 - 90 cents; linemen,. 70 cents; elec- 
trical hoist runner, 70-75 cents. Old Mill: operators, 
78 cents; helpers, 59 cents; maintenance man, 70 cents; 
assistant operators, 59 cents. New Mill: substation 
No. 1 operators, 78 cents; No. 2, 68 cents; No. 5 
drive, 70 and 75 cents. Twin Falls: operators, 78 cents; 
assistant operators, 59 cents; oilers and rackmen, 45 
cents; mechanic, 70 - 75 cents; helper, 59 cents. 

Others: masons and bricklayers, 70 - 82 cents; car- 
penters, 70 - 75 cents; painters and glaziers, 70 cents; 
mason’s helper, 40-59 cents; painters’ and glaziers’ 
helpers, 59 - 63 cents. 

The rates shown under mechanical classification apply 
only to employees now receiving these rates. The mini- 
mum rate of 70 cents for mechanics and 59 cents for 
mechanics’ helpers are the recognized rates for all new 
men. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MonrTrEAL, QUEBEC. — HMPLOYING PHOTO- 
' FEncRAVERS OF MONTREAL AND THE MoNT- 
REAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ Union, No. 9, oF 
THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 
UNION. 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, to May 
1, 1925. 

The agreement provides for a closed shop; for re- 
fusal of work emanating from a shop where a strike 
or lockout exists; that the union secretary shall fur- 
nish help as required; that one week’s notice shall be 
given by employee or employer; that a position left 
vacant shall be filled by a joint committee; that fore- 
men shall be good standing members of the union. 

Minimum wages per week shall be: journeymen, $40; 
foremen, not less than $5 per week above journeyman’s 
rate. 

Overtime, first three hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter, and Sundays and certain holidays (differ- 
ing in French speaking offices) double time. 

Hours per week, forty-four; stopping at noon on 
Saturdays. 

Permanent employees are not to be laid off temporar- 
ily ‘owing to slackness of work. 


_ nish men to. fill 


Apprentices: term of apprenticeship, not less than 
six years, beginning at the age of sixteen or over; one 
apprentice to five journeymen. 

Wage scale for apprentices, from $8 per week in, 
first year, with increases of $2 per week every six 
months after the first year up to $20 for first half 
of fourth year; then increasing $4 per week every 
six months, reaching $36 per week for last ‘half of 
sixth year. Apprentices to be paid at regular day 
rates for all holidays during first three years of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Night work: the union is against night work, except 
in special cases, where hours per week shall be 40, 
with one-half hour for supper; minimum wages, $5 
per week above day scale. 

The employer agrees to the standard selling scale 
adopted by the Manufacturing Photo-Engravers’ As- 
sociation of Canada. 

Disputes are to be submitted to an Arbitration Com- 
mittee, and during arbitration, no strikes or lockouts 
shall be engaged in. 


Huy, Quesec—THE “SyYNDICAT D’OEUVRES 
SocIALES (LIMITEE),” OWNER OF THE NEWS- 
paPeR “Le Droit,” AND THE “ SYNDICAT 
NATIONAL ET CATHOLIQUE DES [MPRIMEURS 
ET RELIEURS DE LA REGION DE HULL ET 
p’OTTawaA” (NATIONAL AND CATHOLIC SYN- 
DICATE OF PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS OF 
THE HuULL AND Orrawa DISTRICT.) 


1. The ‘Syndicat National et Catholique des Im- 

primeurs et Relieurs de la région de Hull et d’Ottawa ” 
asks that preference be given its members in the shop 
of Le Droit; that whenever said Syndicat cannot fur- 
vacant positions, the ‘‘ Syndicat 
d’Oeuvres Sociales (limitée)’’ agree to take in none 
but men who will agree to become members of the 
National and Catholic Syndicate recognized in the 
shop, within a month. 
' 9 > The working week shall be forty-eight hours (48), 
between seven (7) a.m. and six (6) p.m. for day work, 
and between three (3) thirty p.m. and four (4) a.m. 
for night work. 

3. The minimum rate of wages for journeymen print- 
ers, linotypers and pressmen on the newspaper and job 
work, binders and rulers, shall be $36 per week for 
day work and 25 per cent more for night work. The 
minimum rate for journeymen stereotypers shall be 
$25 per week for day work as well as for night work. 

4. The term of apprenticeship in typesetting, stereo- 
typing, press work and ruling shall be five years and 
apprentices in said trades shall be paid according to 
the following scale of wages: 


For apprentices in typesetting, press work, binding 
and ruling, wages shall be:— 
For the first six months of the third year. $11.75 
For the last six months of the third year.. 13.25 
For the first six months of the fourth year.. 16.50: 
For the last six months of the fourth year.. 17.75 
For the first six months of the fifth year.. 19.12 
For the last six months of the fifth year.. 22.50 


For apprentices in stereotyping wages shall be:— 

For the first year, day or night work.. . $12.00 
For the second year, day or night work.. .. 15.00 
For the third year, day or night work.. .. .. 18.00 
For the fourth year, day or night work.. .., 21.00 
For the fifth year, day or night work.. .. .. 25.00 
5. Apprenticeship on the linotype or any other com- 


posing machine shall be for a term of six months and - 
shall not begin until after the first six months of the 
fifth year in typesetting. To make an exception to this 
rule a two-third vote of the Syndicate of Printers and 
Bookbinders shall be required, and during their term 
of apprenticeship apprentices shall be paid as follows:— 
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When the linotyper apprentice produces in an appreci- 
able manner, his rate of wages shall be in proportion 
to his production during the first eight weeks, after 
which he shall receive, for the balance of his appren- 
ticeship divided into three parts, $22, $26, $30 per week. 

6. The number of apprentices in the shop shall be, in 
any department, one apprentice to three journeymen or 
fraction thereof; one journeyman, however, shall be 
entitled to one apprentice. 

7. After the regular working day, hours of labour 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half for 
the first three hours, and double time for subsequent 
hours. : 

8. Holidays shall be: every Sunday in the year and 
all Catholic holidays, Empire Day (May 24), Dominion 
Day (July 1), Labour Day (1st Monday in September), 
Thanksgiving Day and Civic Holiday. 

Work on those days shall be paid for at double time. 

9, Whenever, on account of lack of work, ‘a reduction 
of the number of employees shall be necessary, the 
Syndicate of Printers and Bookbinders shall be noti- 
fied of the same eight days in advance, and the men 
shall be laid off according to their ‘seniority (com- 
mencing with the last ones taken in), providing their 
efficiency is the same. 

As soon as. work starts again, the men shall be 
taken back, commencing with the older ones. To make 
an exception to this rule, a two-third vote of the 
Syndicat des Imprimeurs et Relieurs de la région de 
Hull et d’Ottawa shall be necessary. 

ga. An employee leaving work must give the em- 
ployer one week’s notice, and the employer shall do the 
same whenever he discharges an employee except for 
some serious cause. 

10. The ‘‘ Syndicat National et Catholique des Im- 
primeurs’”’ asks that the label of the National and 
Catholic Unions be put on all work coming out of the 
shop of Le Droit, provided the same be not against the 
rules of the trade. 

11. The ‘Syndicat National et Catholique de la 
region de Hull et d’Ottawa”’ agrees in its turn to work 
in the interest of the employer by all means in its 
power. , 

12. The present agreement shall bind the contracting 
parties fora, period extending from February 1, 1924, 
to January 31, 1925. 


ToronTO, ONTARIO—EHMPLOYING PxHoro-EN- 
GRAVERS OF TORONTO AND INTERNATIONAL 
PHoTo-ENGRAVERS UNION oF  NorTH 
America, No. 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, to May 
1, 1926, and thereafter from year to year with sixty 
days’ notice of change. 

The agreement provides for a closed shop; for refusal 
of work from a shop where strike or lockout exists; 
that the union secretary shall furnish help as required ; 
that one week’s notice shall be given by employee or 
employer; that foreman shall be good standing. mem- 
ber of the union. 

Minimum wages per week for journeymen: during 
first year of agreement, $45; during second year, $47. 
Foremen, not less than $5 above scale. 

Overtime, first four hours, time and one-half; there- 
after and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Hours per week, forty-four; stopping at noon on 
Saturdays. j 

Permanent employees are not to be laid off tempor- 
arily owing to slackness of work. 

Apprentices: term of apprenticeship to be not less 
than five years, beginning at the age of sixteen or over. 
One apprentice to every five journeymen. 

Minimum wage per week, for apprentices, from $8 
for first year to $18 for first half of. fourth year, in- 


creasing $2 half-yearly. Fourth year, last half, $25; 
Fifth year, first half, $30; second half, $35. 

Night work: the union is against night work except 
in special cases where hours per week shall be between 
5 p.m. and 1.30 a.m. with one-half hour for supper. 
Minimum wage per week, $5 above day scale. 

. Disputes are to be submitted to a joint arbitration 
committee whose decision shall be binding. During 
arbitration no strikes or lockouts shall be engaged in. 


Vancouver, B.C—NorTHWwESTERN PHOoTO-EN- 
GRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND INTERNATIONAL 


Purotro-ENorAvers’ Union, No. 54. 
Agreement, as amended, effective from January 1, 
1924, until January 1, 1926. 

The agreement provides for a closed shop; for re- 
fusal of work from a shop where a strike or lockout 
exists; that one week’s notice shall be given by em- 
ployees or employer; that the union secretary shall 
furnish help as required. 

Minimum wages per week, $51.50. 

Night shifts, $5 additional. 

Hours per week: day work, forty-four hours in six 


* consecutive days; night work, forty-two hours in six 


consecutive nights. 

Overtime, first consecutive three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, and Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and tholidays, double time. 

_ Apprentices: one to five journeymen; term, not less 
than five years, beginning at the age of sixteen or over. 

Minimum scale for apprentices per week: first year, 
$8; second year, $12; third year, $20; fourth year, 
$27.50; fifth year, $35. 

Differences are to be settled by a local joint indus- 
trial council or failing settlement shall be submitted 
to the Northwest Joint Industrial Council, or to the 
Employers’ Association and the Union. 


Toronto, ONTARIO——EMPLOYING ELECTROTYPERS 
AND STEREOTYPERS OF ‘TORONTO, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND HLECTRO- 
TYPERS’ UNION, No. 21. 


‘Alereement to be in effect from July 1, 1923, until June 
30, 1925. 

Wages per week—in job offices, first year, $40; second 
year, $41. Wages for apprentices,, after two and one- 
half years, $21 per week, rising thereafter $2 per week 
each six months, reaching $29 for the 10th six months. 

Hours per week, 48, ceasing at noon on Saturdays; 
night work for stereotypers on column plate work, 40 
hours. 

Overtime, time and one-half up to four hours’ work 
after regular quitting time, and up to four o’clock on 
Saturday; double time thereafter, and on holidays. 

Apprentices: electrotyping, one to the foundry and 
one to the finishing department. Where ten journey - 
men are employed, one additional apprentice shall be 
allowed. 

Stereotyping, one apprentice where two journeymen 
stereotypers are regularly employed in any job or 
column plate foundry. 

Helpers—there shall be no limit to the number of 
helpers provided their work is confined to certain speci- 
fied « branches.) 

The Union is to supply sufficient competent journey - 
men to meet the demand. Failing this, the employer 
may advance the senior apprentice in the finishing room 
or moulding room, and he shall be paid not less than 
25 per cent more than the apprentice scale of his period. 

No strike or lockout is to take place during the term 
of the agreement. 

If the strike between the Typothetae and their em- 
ployees in Toronto be settled during the period of this 
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agreement, the number of hours per week agreed upon 
shall obtain in this agreement, and the wages paid to 
Electrotypers. and Job Stereotypers shall be the same 
rate as is being paid at the time of such settlement. 

Disputes are to be reported | in writing, and to be 
referred to arbitration. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF THE Four 
Toronto Dairy NEWSPAPERS, AND THE 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1922, to June 
LoebO25.7 

The union is to supply competent and skilled help 
upon the demand of the employers. 

Hours, eight per days, six days per week; 
hours per night. 

For work on Saturday afternoons and evenings on 
Sunday editions of morning papers, 50 cents extra, work 
to be between 1 p.m. and 10 p.m. and classed as night 
work. 

Overtime rate, time and one-half. Sundays and holi- 
days, double time (this does not apply to morning 
papers). 
tions on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Apprentices—one to four men; two to seven men; 
three to ten men. 

Wages per week—day work, $40; night work, $40.50. 

Wages of foremen anid assistants shall be set by the 
office. 

A man called back half an hour after leaving the 
office shall be guaranteed $1.50. 


seven 


GUELPH, ONTARIO—THE GUELPH /MerRcURY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNiIon, No. 391. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1926. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

A standing joint committee is to decide questions 
regarding the agreement. 

Union may refuse work from unfair printers. 

Foreman may employ help, and discharge for certain 
reasons. ‘ 

Employees may be placed on a superannuation list 
through disability or old age, and receive wages agreed 
upon by employer and employees. 

Apprentices: one to four journeymen; not more than 
three at once. Apprentice Committee is. to examine 
applicants. Age of applicants is to be not less than 
fifteen years. Beginning with third year, apprentices are 
to take the International Typographical Union Course in 
Printing. 

Wages of apprentices: third year, one-third of scale; 
fourth year, one-half; fifth year, two-thirds. 

Journeymen learners on typesetting machines are to 
receive at least two-thirds of minimum scale of opera- 
tors for a period not exceeding three months. There- 
after if competent they shall receive the machine 
seale. 

Wages per week, hand compositors, machine opera- 
tors, and make-up men, $34. Foremen, at least $2 
above scale. 


WINNIPEG, MANiToBA—DatLy NEWSPAPER 
_PUBLISHERS OF WINNIPEG AND THE INTER- 


NATIONAL. PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNIoNn, No. 35. 
“Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 1923, 


until August . 31, 
adjustment, effective Beptanher iy 
days’ notice of change. 

Provision is made for dcbittation® ‘of disputes and 
employment of union members only. 


1926, wage scale being subject to 
1925, with sixty 


Any morning paper turning out special edi- 


Hours— eight per day; seven per night. 

Work outside of regular hours is to be paid for at 
overtime rate, time and one-half. Overtime rate on 
holidays is to amount to not less than a day’s pay. 

Foreman is to be a union member and to have the 
right to hire or discharge. 

Each shift shall have one apprentice to ten men 
or less. 

Wages per week: apprentices, first year, $16; 
year, $21; third year, $26; fourth year, $31; 
year, $36; journeymen, $42; man in charge, $48. 


second 
fifth 


Manufacturing: Clothing 


VANCOUVER; British CoLUMBIA—CERTAIN 
Locan MerrcHant TAILORS AND JOURNEY- 
MEN TalLors’ UNION or America, No. 
178. 


Agreement to be effective from September 8, 1923, 
with 30 days’ notice of change. 

Union shop is to be maintained. 

Minimum wage per hour: tailors, 82 cents; helpers, 
57 cents. 

Employment of apprentices is to be by special ar- 
rangement with the union. 

Hours per week, forty-four, terminating at noon on 
Saturday. Overtime, time and one-half, not more than 
four hours overtime being allowed in any one week, 
and not more than one hour on Saturday afternoon. 
Holiday rate, time and one-half. 

All work is to be equally divided in the slack 
season, and all work is to be done on the premises 
of the employer. 


Construction Buildings and Structures 


Hutt, QuEBEC.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS OF 
HULL AND THE NAatTIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNIONS OF ‘BUILDING ‘TRADES. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1924, until 
May 1, 1925. 

Only union members are to be employed by the 
contractors. 

Hours per day, nine from April 1 to November 1, 
and eight during other months. 

A worker not giving satisfaction may be discharged 
by the contractor. 

Disputes are to be settled by the contractor and 
the union or business agent. 

The workers in the building trades agree not to 
contract for work exceeding in value one hundred 
dollars and in such cases they must place their venders 
on the same basis as the contractors. 

The unions agree to furnish competent men to the 
contractor. 

Average rate of wages per hour: carpenters, 70 cents; 
bricklayers and masons, $1; plumbers, 75-85 cents; 
painters 60-70 cents; bricklayers’ and masons’ labour- 
ers, 50 cents; other labourers, 40 cents. 


NracarA) =FALis, ONTARIO—BvuILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE, AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS. AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
No. 713. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
December 31, 1925, and thereafter from year to year 
on three moiths notice of change. 

Hours, forty-four per week. 

Minimum wages per hour, 90 cents. 

Work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

When men are moved from one job. to another, 
employers shall pay carfare. 

The business agent may visit the job at all” times, 
not interfering with progress of the work. 
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In case of a violation of the agreement the business 
agent shall not order a strike before the matter has 
been before the joint committee. 

Provision is made for a permanent board of arbitra- 
tion to settle disagreements. 

Employers agree to employ only union men when 
available; non-union men if employed are to have 
fourteen days’ notice to join the union. 

Both parties agree that there is urgent necessity for 
an apprenticeship system. . 


Hamitton, Onrario.—Master House Paint- 
mrs’ ASSOCIATION AND THE BROTHERHOOD 
oF PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS AND DECORA- 
tors oF AMERICA, No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924 to April 
30, 1925. 

Minimum wages per hour, 70 cents. Hours per day, 
eight, four on Saturdays; forty-four per week. 

Saturday afternoons, time and one-half; Sundays, 
double time. Straight night work to be paid at the 
rate of nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. Time 
and one-half for all time after the first eight hours. 

Employers are to pay travelling time and transpor- 
tation both ways to men working twelve miles away 
from the City Hall; and inside that radius, trav- 
elling time one way and transportation both ways. 
Men required to stay on the job shall receive board 
and transportation. 

No work is to be done on Labour Day. Overtime is 
to be eliminated as far as possible. Holiday rate, 
double time. 

No men are to accept a sub-contract from their 
employer, or to accept work on their own behalf if 
fully employed by their employer. 


Moose Jaw, SASK—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL 
(CONTRACTORS, AND INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, No. 
802. 


* Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1924 until 
March 1, 1925. 

Minimum wages per hour, journeymen wiremen, 80 
cents; helpers, 35 cents, increasing according to ability. 

Hours per day, nine, with four on Saturday. On 
Saturday afternoons one man may be employed in each 
shop to look after trouble jobs. All other employees 
are to receive overtime at regular rates. Overtime 
from 6 p.m. to 12 midnight, time and one-half. From 
midnight to 8 a.m. and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

Men working out of the city are to work nine hours 
per day exclusive of travelling time. Travelling time 
is to be paid single time, and the contractor is to 
pay any additional living expenses. 


Caucary, ALBERTA—THE CALGARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. OF SANITARY AND MHeaTING EN- 
GINEERS, AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
oF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, AND 
GENERAL PiperitteRS, No, 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924 until 
April 30, 1926 and for one year more unless three 
months’ notice of change is given. 

Hours per day, eight, with four on Saturdays, pro- 
vided that one-half hour additional shall be worked 
at regular rates when necessary to complete a job in 
hand. Out of town hours of labour may be ten hours 
per day, with one hour for dinner. 
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Minimum wages per hour, journeymen, $1; plumbers’ 
improvers (having passed examination), fourth year, 
65 cents; fifth year, 75 cents. Steam fitters’ improvers 
shall receive 75 cents per hour for fifth year of their 
apprenticeship. 

Overtime: first five hours after quitting time, time 
and one-half. Thereafter and Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. Night shifts of ten hours (being of at 
last two nights’ duration), time and one-quarter. 

Men sent out of town are to have expenses paid. 
Men engaged continuously out of the city shall be 
allowed to come home at least one day every two 
months, with fare paid, but no_ travelling time 


allowed. 


Term of apprenticeship for plumbers or steamfitters, 
five years. One plumber’s apprentice to each shop, 
and one additional to each five journeymen. Not more 
than five plumbers’ apprentices to a shop. A plumber’s 
apprentice may use the tools after three years, and 
a steamfitter’s apprentice after four years. One steam- 
fitter’s apprentice will be allowed to each shop with 
at least one licensed steamfitter who has been engaged 
for nine months. If shop has no steamfitting on hand, 
the apprentice shall be sent elsewhere to be trained. 
Not more than one steamfitter’s labourer shall be 
employed to each journeyman steamfitter, except in 
cases of heavy lifting. 

Only union members are to be employed, and pref- 
erence is to be given by the union to members of 
the Association, but this does not affect men work- 
ing for the city, the School Board, or the Govern- 
ments, on maintenance work. 

Disputes and grievances are to be settled by joint 
committees. 

Members of one branch of the trade are prohibited 
from working at the other. | 


Vancouver, British CoLUMBIA.— CERTAIN 
LocaL EMPLOYERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union or STEAM AND OPERATING EN- 
GINEERS, No, 844. 


Working rules in effect by agreement, from May 1, 
1924. 

Hours per day, eight. Overtime, time and one-half. 
Sundays and holidays, double time. No work on 
Labour Day. 

Transportation to be paid. for. Travel pay to be 
eight hours’ pay for twenty-four hours of travel. 

Where engineers are required to raise steam before 
the regular work day starts, an hour’s time is to be 
allowed. ' : 

Wages: steam shovel men, drag lines, dredges, and 
ditchers, per month; engineers, $200 and board; crane- 
men, $150 and board; firemen, $110 and board ; 
watchmen, $95 and board; per day—derrick work, $7; 
piledrivers, $8; loco crane men, dinkey engineers, road 
rollers, pumps, $7; per hour—firemen and oilers, 624 
cents. : 

No member is to take charge of a boiler supplying 
steam to an engine operated by a non-union engineer. 

The business agent of the union is to be allowed on 
any job where union engineers are employed. 


Transportation—Water 


Sr. Joun, New Brunswick.—Various STEAM-. 
sHip COMPANIES, AND INTERNATIONAL 
LoncsHOREMEN’s AssocrATIoN, Locan No. 
273, GENERAL LoNGsHORE WORKERS. 


Agreement effective from December 1, 1928, until 
December 1, 1924. 
‘The text of this agreement may be found in the 
Lasour Gazerre for December, 1923, pages 1362-1364, 
in the report of a conciliation board. 
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MoNnTREAL,  QUEBEC.—VaRIoUS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES AND SYNDICATED LONGSHORE- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION OF THE Port oF 
MOoNTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 3, 1924, until 
December 31; 1924, 

This agreement is made in accordance with the 
report of the Board of Conciliation, see the Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1924, page 365. 

Working hours, day work, from 7 a.m. to noon, and 
from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.; night work, from 7 p.m. to 
11 p.m. and from midnight to 5 a.m. 

Wages per hour: day work, 62 cents ; night work, 
72 cents. 

Sundays, and work during meal hours and after, 
double time. 

For cargoes of nitrate and bulk sulphur, and full 
coal cargoes; day work, 77 cents; night work, 87 cents. 

Grain trimming and gagging, per hour, day work, 77 
cents, night work, 87 cents. The running of grain in 
pipes is to be stopped while men go down in the 
hold to work; two men to stand on deck during that 
time if necessary. 

Men ordered out to work at night must be ordered 
out for 7 p.m. and be paid full time at prevailing 
rate until discharged or set to work. 

Night meal hour, from 11 p.m. to midnight, the ship 
supplying good meals or paying cost thereof. 

Ccal handling on general cargo vessels, day work, 
67 cents; night work, 77 cents. 

The union undertakes to supply 
work under this agreement. 

Mails and baggage are to be handled on Sundays, 
holidays and week days at prevailing rates. 

Tongshoremen are to sign a personal agreement with 
the Company, those having signed being given prefer- 
ence of employment when available.. 

Each party to the agreement is to deposit the sum 
of $2,000 with Trustees, to be applied in payment of 
judgments or orders of any court in the Province of 
Quebec in favour of the other party, the balance if 
any being returned with interest. 

The union shall have the right to appoint a repre- 
sentative on the wharves. 


men to perform 


MontTrEAL, QuEBEC—TuHE Harsour Com- 
MISSIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE Har- 
BOUR UNION oF MONTREAL. 

Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, until 

May 1, 1925, in the case of employees of the grain ele- 

vator system, machine shop and shipyard and harbour 


yard shops, and until the close of the navigation 
season of 1924 for other employees. ) 


Wages per hour—Grain Elevator System, Elevators 
Nos. 1, 2, and “ B’’—millwrights, 66 cents; weighmen, 
distributors, tripper men, 60 cents; feed tenders, ma- 
chinery men, marine leg men, tower men, 55 cents; 
shovellers, 52 cents; oilers, helpers (elevator men), 
assistant trippermen, sewers and baggers, 49 cents. 

Conveyor System: assistant foremen, rope splicer, 60 
cents; feed tenders, main towermen, 55 cents; con- 
veyormen, 49 cents. 

Harbour Yard Shops and Marine Shops—umillwrights, 
plumber and coppersmith, 66 cents; electric welder, 65 
cents; blacksmiths, boilermakers, 63 cents; assistant 
millwrights, rigger, 60 cents; shop painters, 55 cents; 
radial drill man, 52 cents; assistant plumber, 49 cents; 
2nd class boilermakers, 48 cents; helpers, 42 cents; 
labourers, 38 cents. 

Traffic Shop: fitters, 65 cents; pattern maker, 68 
cents; boilermaker, 63 cents; painter, 60 cents; help- 
ers, 42 cents; labourers, 38 cents. 

Construction Forces: Foremen, 


68 cents; assistant 


foremen, 57 cents; crane foremen, 66 cents ; crane 
engineers, 64 cents; crane firemen. 44 cents; crane 
blockmen, 40 cents; locomotive engineers, 64 cents H 


locomotive firemen, 44 cents; locomotive foremen, 60 
cents; locomotive helper, 42 cents; painters, 46 cents; 
switchmen, 49 cents; ironworkers, 52 cents; car inspec- 
tor, 62 cents; carpenters, 61 cents; plumbers, 60 cents; 
concrete mixer runner, 60 cents; labourers, 40 cents. 

Time and one-half on Sundays and holidays to such 
employees as may be required tor emergencies. Day 
and night watchmen will not be entitled to overtime 
for Sundays or holidays. ; 


Conditions of work for Employees Including those in 
Conveyor Galleries 


Hours of labour, until December 15, 10 per day: 
from December 15 to the opening of navigation, 1925, 
8 per day. Time and one-half after the ninth hour. 

Overtime rate and Sunday and holiday rate for 
hourly men, time and one-half. 

At close of navigation the Superintendent shall tell 
the men laid off at what time their services will be 
again required. 

No work Sunday night after 6 p.m. except in emer- 
gencies. 

Employees of machine shops on Notre Dame street» 
and Guard Pier, hours, nine per day, and five on 
Saturday. Overtime after the ninth hour, and Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Employees of the traffic 
afternoons, straight time. 

Grievances may be brought before the Superintendent 
and later appeal may be made to the Commissioners. 

Commissioners have the right to make promotions in © 
all branches of the service. 


shop working Saturday 





France Welcomes Immigrants 


According to information published by the 
International Labour Office, France has become 
marked as a country of immigration and 
welcomes alien labour. The number of alien 
workers arriving in France in 1923 was 262,877 
while those who departed numbered but 59,- 
951. These figures are appreciably lower than 
the real amount of emigration and immigra- 
tion. 

Of the total number of 1923 arrivals, 103,013 
were Italians, with Poles and Belgians next 


in number with 31,447 and 25,107 respectively. 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Russians and Czecho- 
slovakians also contributed largely to the 
total. 

Industry absorbed 184,255 of these immi- 
grants and agriculture 78,622. The larger 
number of those entering industry were un- 
skilled labourers with a total of 48376. The 
building industry took 40,547 and mining 
31,040. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1924 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


loca downward movement in prices during 

recent months was not apparent in June. 
The cost per week of a family budget in terms 
of retail prices showed only a slight decline, 
while in wholesale prices the index of the 
Bureau of Statistics and the Departmental 
indexes advanced, but the indexes of the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce and Professor 
Michell declined. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in about 
sixty cities in Canada at the beginning of 
June was $9.86 as compared with $9.89 for 
May; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 
1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. No important changes 
occurred during the menth. Prices of butter, 
cheese, sugar, rice and lard were lower while 
beef, veal, mutton, pork, eggs and. potatoes 
advanced. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods, the total budget averaged 
$20.22 at the beginning of June as compared 
with $20.24 for May; $20.72 for June, 1923; 
$20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; 
$26.81 for June, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.36 for June, 1918; and $14.27 
for June, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 286 commod- 
ities in 1913 as 100, weighted according to the 
importance of the commodities, showed an 
advance of 1.6 points for June to 152.2 as 
compared with 150.6 for May; 155.5 for June, 
1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 164.0 for June, 
1921; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
201.3. for June, 1919. Thirty-eight price 
quotations were higher, forty-eight were lower, 
while one hundred and fifty were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 


ent material two of the eight main groups ad-_ 


vanced substantially, four declined, while two 
showed little change. The vegetable products 
group showed the most important advance, a 
substantial decline in sugar being more than 
offset by increases in grains, flour, fruits and 
vegetables. The, index of the animals and 
their products group rose because of higher 
prices for butter and eggs and in spite of de- 
clines in live stock and fish prices. Little 
change occurred in the textile group, declines 


in raw cotton and silk being offset by ad- 
vances in woollen yarns. The wood and wood 
products group was also practically station- 
ary. Lower prices for pig iron, steel billets 
and rails caused a decline in the iron group. 
The non-ferrous metals group and the non- 
metallic minerals group were also lower, the 
former mainly because of lower prices for 
copper, tin and zine and the latter because 
of a decline in the price of cement. The 
chemicals and allied products group declined 
slightly because of lower prices for white lead. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced. In the former group foods were 
higher because of advances in the prices of 
flour, fruits, vegetables, butter and eggs which 
more than offset the declines in fish, fowl and 
sugar. Other consumers’ goods such as boots, 
hosiery, underwear and household equipment 
showed little change. In producers’ goods 
building and construction materials fell be- 
cause of lower prices for cement and white 
lead. Manufacturers’ materials advanced, de- 
clines in materials for the metal working and 
the meat packing industries being more than 
offset by increases in materials for the mill- 
ing industries. 

In the classification according to origin, 
domestic farm products rose because of in- 
creases in grains, butter, eggs and vegetables. 
Articles of marine origin, of forest origin and 
of mineral origin were lower. Raw or partly 
manufactured goods and fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods were both higher. 


The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910 again 
showed a slight advance to 221.5 for June as 
compared with 220.7 for May; 225.9 for 
June, 1923; 224.3 for June, 1922; 242.6 for 
June, 1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
349:3 for June, 1920; 280.6 for June, 1918; 
and, 185.3 for June, 1914. The chief advances 
were in grains, live hogs, dressed lamb, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, potatoes, flour, jute, calf 
skins and bar silver, while cattle, sheep, ban- 
anas, sugar, raw cotton, raw silk, pig iron, 
some non-ferrous metals, cement and white 
lead showed the most important declines. 

The index number published by the Depart- 
ment since 1910 has been reconstructed back 
to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the new index being weighted and based 
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upon the prices of 238 commodities in 1913* 
Ultimately the reconstructed index will be 
carried back to an earlier date, but in the 
meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour GazettE in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from month 
to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings, 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special index 
number of 50 commodities described in the 
following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Departmental list, in- 
cluding twenty foods, fifteen raw materials 
and fifteen manufactured goods, based upon 
price levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 150.3 
for June as compared with 149.4 for May; 
153.0 for June, 1923; 149.3 for June, 1922; 
154.1 for June, 1921; 260.5 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 203.6 for June, 1918. Ad- 
vances in wheat, hogs, butter, cheese, eggs, 
potatoes and flour more than offset the de- 
clines in cattle, sheep, sugar, raw cotton, 
lead, copper and glass. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board including thirty-three 
raw materials, twenty-eight semi-manufac- 
tured or producers’ goods and thirty-eight 
finished or consumers’ goods, based upon 
price levels in 1913 as 100, declined substan- 
tially to 143 for April as compared with 147 
for March and 156 for April, 1923. All 
groups were lower. 

Professor Michell’s index of wholesale 
prices based on forty articles, twenty foods 
and twenty manufacturers’ goods, with prices 
during 1900 to 1909 as 100, was lower in 
June at 172.0 as compared with 173.8 for 
May; 177.2 for June, 1923; 164.5 for June, 
1922; 176.6 for June, 1921; and 269.9 for 
June, 1920. The index for foods advanced 
slightly while that for manufacturers’ goods 
declined. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
of exponts rose from 146.69 in May to 147.38 
in June. That for imports declined from 
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161.61 in May to 158.97 in June. The com- 
bined index of both exports and imports fell 
from 154.15 in May to 153.15 in June. 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil, and the rent for six- 
roomed houses in some sixty cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. 
The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each com- 
modity, amd every effort has been made to 
ensure that the quotations in each case refer 
to the same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for purposes 
of comparison from month to month, from 
city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the 
middle of each month by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAZETTE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 
1915 the table contained a list of only the 
twenty-nine foods included in the family 
budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publi- 
cation of the budget in the Lasour GAZETTE 
was begun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and 
in the case of a number of articles the aver- 
age prices of the grades most sold have been 
given, owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, yrouienae 
ait the end of February, 1924. | 


‘The quotations for rent are the: prevailing 
rates for six-roomed’ houses of two classes in. 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in geod condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modem conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in ‘fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 
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The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modification of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evap- 
orated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportion of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
(or falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chiefly east 
of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the vari- 
ous localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total in- 
come. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total in- 
come. 

While the budget serves to show the in- 
crease or decrease from time to time in the 
cost of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food and 
fuel supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, cereals, 
etc., included were adopted as affording a 
liberal supply for the healthy family of a 
man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suf- 
ficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, 
ete., so that comparative expenditure would 
be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6: 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.25" 
1921, 84.9: 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance. Sirloin 
steak was up in the average from 28.4 cents 
per pound in May to 29.3 cents in June. 
Prices in most localities were higher. Round 
steak was up from 28.1 cents per pound to 
23.7 cents and rib roast from 21.2 cents per 
pound to 21.9 cents. Shoulder roast rose 
from an average of 15.1 cents per pound in 
May to 15.6 cents in June, declines in some 
localities being more than offset by advances 
in others. Shoulder roast of veal advanced 
4 cent per pound in the average to 17.8 cents. 
Mutton was up from 28.3 cents in the average 
in May to 29.1 cents in June. Fresh pork 
was slightly higher averaging 23.4 cents per 
pound. Salt pork and bacon showed little 
change. Fresh cod steak, halibut and white 
fish advanced slightly. Salt cod and finnan 
haddie were also higher. Lard declined 
slightly, averaging 20.6 cents per pound in 
June as compared with 20.8 cents in May. 

Eggs advanced somewhat, fresh averaging 
30 cents per dozen as compared with 29.5 
cents in May and cooking 26.7 cents per 
dozen in June as compared with 25.8 cents 
in May. Milk prices were lower at Stratford, 
Cobalt and Prince Albert but advanced 
slightly at New Westminster. Butter showed 
a general decline, dairy averaging 34.2 cents 
per pound in June and 36.1 in May and 
creamery 38.5 cents per pound in June and 40 
cents in May. Cheese was down from 30 
cents per pound to 29.1 cents. 

Bread was slightly lower at Thetford Mines. 
Soda biscuits, flour and rolled oats were 
steady. Rice and tapioca were slightly lower, 
the former averaging 10.4 cents per pound 
and the latter 15 cénts. Canned vegetables 
advanced slightly, tomatoes averaging 19.8 
cents per two and one-half pound can, peas 
18.4 cents per two-pound can, and corn 17.8 
cents per two-pound can. Onions advanced 
from 6.8 cents per pound in May to 7.8 cents 
in June. Potatoes rose from an average of 
$1.68 per 90 pounds in May to $1.80 in June. 
The increase was fairly general. Prunes rose 
from 16 cents per pound to 16.2 cents. Rais- 
ins and currants showed little change. Rasp- 





*Lazour Gazerre, June, 1923,.pp. 689-695. 
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berry jam was slightly lower at 95.2 cents per 
four-pound tin. Granulated sugar again 
showed a general decline, averaging 10.6 cents 
per pound in June as compared with 11.6 
cents in May and 12.1 cents in March. Yel- 
- low sugar showed about the same general de- 
cline as granulated, averaging 10.2 cents per 
pound. Coffee and tea showed little change, 
the former averaging 54.4 cents per pound 
and the latter 59.7 cents. Cream of tartar 
declined somewhat averaging 64.7 cents per 
pound in June and 65.8 cents in May. 

Anthracite coal declined from an average of 
$16.92 per ton in May to $16.77 in June. 
Lower prices were reported from Fredericton, 
Quebec, Thetford. Mines, Hamilton, St. 
Thomas, Owen Sound, Timmins and Sault Ste. 
Marie. Bituminous coal also declined slightly, 
averaging $10.62 per ton in May and $10.55 
in June. Hard wood, four feet long, showed 
little change averaging $12.44 per cord. Soft 
wocd advanced from an average of $9.15 per 
cord in May to $9.24 in June. Coal oil was 
steady at 30.8 cents per gallon. A slight in- 
crease in rent was reported from Quebec while 
a decline was reported from Brantford. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued to advance. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat rose from $1.054 
per bushel at the beginning of the month to 
$1.214 at the end, the average for the month 
being $1.14 per bushel as compared with 
$1.04 in May. A strong export demand. to- 
gether with poor crop reports were said to 
be the causes of the advance. Western oats 
advanced 39 cents per bushel in May to 403 
cents in June. American corn was up from 
95 cents per bushel in May to $1 in June. 
Flour at Toronto in sympathy with higher 
wheat prices advanced from $6.10 per barrel 
to $6.65. Rolled oats advanced 20 cents per 


bag to $3. Shorts at Toronto were up from 
$25.75 per ton in May to $27 in June. Sugar 
continued to decline, raw from $5.55 per hun- 
dred to $4.92 and granulated from $8.17 per 
hundred to $7.70. Short supplies of potatoes 
were said to be responsible for a rise in the 
price at Toronto from $1.70 per bag to $2.074. 
Hay at Toronto rose from $15.42 per ton to 
$16, but straw declined from $9.65 to $9.25. 
Bananas at Montreal were again lower at 
$3.50 per bunch while oranges advanced from 
$5.25 per case to $7 and lemons from $4 per 
case to $4.50. Choice steers at Toronto fell 
from $7.54 per hundred to $7.25 and choice 
butcher cattle at Winnipeg from $6.75 to $6.25. 
Sheep at Toronto also declined from $8.92 per 
hundred to $6.65 while hogs rose from $8.15 
per hundred to $8.60. Creamery butter at 
Montreal was up from 324 cents per pound 
to 35 cents and dairy prints at Toronto from 
273 cents per pound to 293 cents. Cheese rose 
2 cents per pound to 18 cents. Fresh eggs 
were up from 32-35 cents per dozen in 
May to 38-38 cents in June. Raw cot- 
ton at New York declined from an average of 
313 cents per pound in May to 30 cents in 
June. Improved weather conditions in the 
cotton belt were said to be the cause of the 
decline. Raw silk at New York continued to 
decline, Japanese being $5.10 per pound in 
June as compared with $5.70 in May. Basic 
pig iron at the mill fell from $24 per ton to 
$22 though some other lines were reported to 
be slightly higher. Steel rails declined $1 
per ton to $49.  Non-ferrous metals were 
again lower, copper at Montreal being $14.60 
per hundred as compared with $15.20 in May. 
Tin at Toronto fell from 50 cents per pound 
to 464 cents and zine sheets at Montreal from 
94 cents to 9 cents. Bar silver, however ad- 
vanced from 65 cents per ounce to 66 cents. 
White lead declined from $16.95 per hundred 
to $14.90. Portland cement at Montreal de- 
clined from $2.32 per barrel in May to $1.97 
in June. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICE 


S (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913=100) © 








Commodities 





Total Index 238 Commodities........... 


Classified according to chief component ma- 
terial: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)....... 
II.—Animals and their Products................. 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products...... 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper........... 
V .—Iron and its Products...............6eeceeees 
V1I.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products..... 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products... 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products........... 


Classified according to origin: 


TT ——Marinest oc eicte cs siecle eee SG eR 


All raw (or partly manufactured)............ 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly).......... 


Classified according to Purpose: — 


I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B)..... 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco............. 

d BYR o) 70-3, RN Pe ks a Tinie NTR ey a 
STOR SCULES 65,2 B15 eee Tem aie aT WR Cha ate tae eae 
Chocolate. 1! dase agate Lap katate ® lee dace wi» 


Meats, Poultry land Wards... dk cdesee aces: 
Milk and Milk Products..............0cee0e: 
Sugar. retineds 3. fcc s tye aii’. oe cleveje eerste tins 
Weretableses.!. coho dics «ate itt itis! Jia Wee es 


(B) Other consumers’ Goods...:...........0085 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and) underwear). 226605. 2b Les 
Household equipment................ 20 eee: 
Murniturers) Tesees SP kes Nise ta ves 
Glassware and Pottery.........c.ccccee: 
Mascellaneotist ceo. 2S: dee bee oletieias. 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
POUND DIMES ates cpevn are cicteteimbeteciaranee sc mitts sails oeere 
IMEBCE LAN GOUS macishtcloatepeniiein ilo a conc ovale orolabele a 


(1D) Producers’ Materiales. dacs oc -k so cs eeie os 
Building and Construction Materials......... 
DG haa of) AMOR tec Sek MEIER eR tae Hei 


Manufacturers’ Materials...............see0: 
For Textile and Clothing Industries........ 
Morkiturelndustrymeccccmoee teste het «coos 
Por vesather Industryseres scie oo sie c oscars wise 
For Metal Working Industries.............. 
For Chemical Using Industries............ 
For Meat Packing Industries....... Bre cies te 
For Milling and other Industries........... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials......... 


No. of| © 4 

Com- |Av’g | Jan. | Apr. | July | Oct.| Av’g| Jan. | Feb.| Mar.|Apri]|May | June 
mo- 
dities 





1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923.) 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 


a i sf ts tr fe ff fe fe 


238 |152-0/151-4)156 -9/153 -5/153 -1)153 -0/156- 7/156 -6/154-3)151-1/150-6|152-2 


ee 
DDO NW KH DO CO COR CO 


—y 


rw) 
rag 


148 -4]136-8}151-2}146-8)141-6}144-2}139-5|141-0/142-3/139-0}140-9)147-8 
135+4}141-5)135-8)]126-1]135-1/134-1]137-9}136-2|127-3]120-3)117-3)118-5 
174-7|189-0}202-9}198-6|197-8}200-9}216-0)214- 1/206-8/205-4)205-5|205-6 
166-4|175-7|173-5]178-6]178 -2|176-8]175-7/174-0/173-5|170-4)170-3)170-1 
151-8}158-9]169-1]171-8]167-4/168-0)168-4|167-3)/166-1/166-4)163-5)161-0 
98-9] 95-5}102-5] 95-4] 93-8] 99-0] 94-5) 96-2) 98-1) 94-9) 94-2) 93-4 
188 -4]185-7/186-4}182-8]184-1}183-8]185-5|187-8)187-8)186-0)186-1)184-7 
166-4|166-4/164-5]165-4/164-5|164-8/168-4]168-4/170-6)170-3]169-9]167-4 


138 -5}128-2}132-4]123-9]123 -0)127-6}128-2/128-7/122-5}119-7/122-3)129-4 
142-7|182-3]128-6]130-1]125-5)129-9]130-4]131-1)133-2}131-5}140-0)133-9 
166-4|175-7|173-5|178-6|178-2|176-81175-7|174-0|173-5]170-4/170-3)170-1 
158 -0}156-9|160-8]158-0]157-1/157-9}159-1/160-7|161-0/159-7/159-0)157-1 
148 -§|142-8]148-2/144- 4/143 -1/142-8/146-0|146-6) 143 -6)140-5)141-4|144-0 
155 + 0|156-7/164 -6/157-6|157-9/159-1/159- 4/160 -9/159- 7/155 -0)152-7/153-0 


153 -6|153-0/154-2|148 -2/152-5]151-3/154-4/155- 7/152 -8)147-3)145-7)147-4 
146 -0}148-1)149-6/143-4/150-1)147 -6/151-4)150- 6/145 -3}137-7) 135. : 
197-0|212-0)223- 7/222 -3)224- 61223 - 7/229 -4|232 -4)235 -2/235-7/235- 
149-0]139-4]142-3]136-2/130-1}135-7}125-0)126 -5)126-5)123-2)123- 
98-8] 96-0}100-0]100-0| 96-0} 98-0} 96-0} 96-0) 96-0) 96-0) 96- 
142-7}132-3}128-6}131-7]125-5]129-9]130-4|131- 1/1383 -2)131-5}140- 
216-1]180-8]187+3|216-41197-1]187-2/165-6|169-4/168-3)167-1/168- 
140-0]136-2|132-0}136-8]131-6]131-9]120-8}118-9]118-1)119-2)121- 
136-0}148-9]155-6)128-5|149-7)145-1/156-4|156-0/150-4)134-5)121- 
159+5]185 + 2/238 -9|238-9]243 -5|229 -5|229-8|227-5/227-5}216-1/195- 
143-1]126-8|151-4|164-3]171-2]157-7|196-1|190- 7/213 -7)201-0/213- 
133-9]160-9]108-2] 92-2]134-4/130-1/169-2)159-6)103-2) 90-3) 92- 
206-5|206-5}206-5]206-5| 206 -5|206-5}216-5}216-5/216-5/216-5|216- 
171-+5|156-9|162-0]160+7|161-8|160-7|161-1|167-4/165-1)158-3)159- 


163-1|159-3/159-9)154+3/155-6|155-9)158-3)162-2)162-3)159-3)159-1)1 


161+9|164-5|165-41164-8]159 -9|163-0]160-6|162-6]162-9}159-7}158-2/15 
163+5|157-6|158-21151-0}154-2|153-7| 157-5) 162-1/162-1/159-2/159-4)15 
220-5}219-6|229+1/229- 1]228 «2|226-41196-8]196-8]196-8|196-8]196-8/19 
381-0}325-31322-1/302-9/303-5|301-8}274-7|274-7|274-7|274-7|274-7)/27 
161-9]156-2/156-8|149-6|152-8|152-3]156-6|161-2|161-2/158-3}158 -5)158-7 


WOM PS OIDeHTIOCONMsAS 
RDO Det et eet et DD et 
oe © DO CO DO DO CONS C0 WG 


or 
BROT BS WOOFER OWWDHO® 


NHhaD S OMOMHmANODODSOW 


. 


146-8] 143-6]151*7/147+4|143-5/145 -0}143 21144-7143 5/141 -4/142-6/143-8 


189-0]188-3]188-8]184- 4/186 -4]186-1/187-6/190-1/189-9)188-3 188-4|188-7 
199-5}209-6|209-6]216-0|216-0|213-8|219- 2/223 -4/223 -4|223 -4}222-0|222-0 


189-2|187-9]188-2|184-2]186-0]185-6/186-8}189-4/189-4]187-7)187-8)18 
180-8|193-9]199-5|185-7|192-6]194-3|204-0|204-0/198 -5|198-4|198- 4/198 - 


142-2]138-8|147-8|143 -4|139-0)140-6/138-5/139-8]138-4)136-3)/137-7) 13 
162-21163-81166-4|169-4|167-0|167-0|167-7|167-2/167-1/164-2/163-9)16 
160-3|163-2]163-9|168-9|167-0|166-3|166-1]165-1/164-8/161-0)160-9/16 
177-4]189-6|215-9/200-9|192-5}198-0}199-9/206-1)213-9|204-6}202-3)19 
165-7|163-2]168-1/168-1|164-8]166-0|169-0|169-0/169-1)168-7)168-0/16 


8. 
8-4 
9-0 
‘li: 
0: 
4-2 
ie 
137-7|133 -2|143-6|137-6]132-7|134-7|132-2]134-0)132-6/130 -4/132-1/134-3 
177-7|194-4|210-8|206-5|205-4|208 -8]226-4|224- 11215 -6]212-2/212-5)212-5 
305-91273-91324- 11300-01273 -9|288 -0}254-7|229-6)241-2/219-9)219-9|219-9 
102-9]110-6|107-0| 95-9} 94-2] 98-9] 89-8] 92-1] 90-4) 88-7) 89-6 89: 
113-1]114-4]123-4]120-3]117-3]119-5]117-8]118-2)118-7)116-9)115-0 113-4 
162-4) 158-4|157-7|154-5|155-5|156-0/152-7/152- 7/153 -4|153 -0/153 -0/153- 
112-0/100-3|103-9]105-3} 95-8|101-0) 94-7] 96-2] 99-0/101-6/106-5|101- 
138-6]124-4]138-1]124-4|114-2|125-0/111-1/114-9]111-7/112- 7/118 -6/128- 
151-4] 147-8|160-4]155-1/153-8|154-3/148-3]150-7|149-2|142-9|142-0|143-0 


1 
4 
4 
2 
6 


0 
8 
9 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES FOR JUNE 1924, ee a it 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 


(AvERAGE Prices 1890-1899=100) 











mM 
‘Ss INDEX NUMBERS 
a 
Groups wee 

3 
sf June | May | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June 
75 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I.—Grains and Fodder......... 15} 176-0} 172-4} 178-4) 196-1] 200-4) 413-9) 325-9] 311-1] 293-2] 178-4] 188-3] 151-3] 132-2 
II.—Animals and Meats....... 17| 223-2} 221-2] 231-8] 258-8] 261-8] 369-4] 384-8] 378-6] 298-4] 234-4] 193-6] 196-6] 188-8 
III.—Dairy Products.......... 9] 179-1) 172-2) 176-6) 180-0} 191-2) 282-0) 276-4] 239-2] 207-0} 154-1] 142-2] 129-6] 137-0 
TV isi et seat a, 9} 178-9} 168-3} 173-4] 177-4) 198-6) 273-8] 222-8] 241-6] 195-8] 169-1] 148-3] 151-4] 160-8 
V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables.. 15) 211-0} 207-2} 203-0} 214-7] 202-3] 404-3] 264-7] 268-1] 346-0] 178-1] 118-6] 131-6] 128-8 
B. Miscellaneous Foods... 25] 182-5] 182-0] 189-9} 176-6] 210-3] 316-2] 247-4] 242-0] 221-3] 152-4] 144-1] 112-7} 115-2 
Vii re Lextnles. ie vtoel bs oe ake 20} 251-2) 250-1) 250-7/ 236-0} 235-1] 410-5} 358-9] 363-0} 260-8] 188-2] 143-3] 135-4] 129-5 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots.. 11] 157-4} 153-2) 161-4] 162-8} 174-3] 305-3] 346-2] 283-5) 285-8] 242-1] 176-1] 172-8] 163-2 
VIII.—A. Iron and Steel...... 11] 192-5) 194-1] 208-1] 186-6] 212-5] 274-4! 200-0] 278-3] 262-2] 148-9] 105-2] 102-0} 104-5 
B. Other Metals....... 12] 166-1} 172-6} 170-9} 142-1] 156-1] 221-9] 183-2] 285-7} 281-7] 246-7] 231-6] 116-7] 131-8 
C. Implements........ 10} 226-3} 226-3] 225-3] 224-7! 249-6] 251-7| 238-4) 221-5] 188-0] 136-1] 111-3] 106-6] 105-6 
lL FA AVES Ue OER EL 33} 193-1) 196-0} 199-8] 181-9] 203-2) 248-4] 205-5] 263-8] 246-8] 180-6] 153-0) 108-8] 115-3 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting........ 10} 284-4) 235-1} 240-6) 261-1) 251-0} 330-1] 229-3] 235-8] 192-0} 126-8} 105-6] 110-2] 115-6 

X.—Building Materials: 

A. Lumber ala Rialasteloena site 14} 339-0} 339-4] 848-1) 314-2] 395-8! 533-9! 286-0] 269-3] 210-3} 182-2] 175-2] 183-4] 182-6 
B. Miscellaneous Bien 3.14 20) 222-4] 225-5} 221-9) 205-0} 242-4] 251-6} 218-7] 224-6] 209-3} 155-2] 114-8] 111-3] 112-4 
C. Paints, Oils, and Glass 14] 268-3} 270-7| 279-8] 268-6] 304-8] 472-9] 362-0} 304-3] 258-7] 193-7] 158-1] 140-1] 144-7 
ye Be pig A ie kobe meni 48] 269-8) 271-8} 275-5} 255-4] 305-3) 398-5] 280-1] 260-9] 224-0] 174-3] 145-0] 140-7] 142-5 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16} 265-1) 264-2) 270-2} 286-7) 352-7) 389-2] 301-2} 250-9] 205-5) 152-3] 134-9] 128-8] 126-2 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals... 16] 176-8) 177-2) 176-8] 183-2] 198-1] 283-0] 223-5} 293-1] 259-6] 262-1] 170-6] 111-6] 112-8 


XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
AlsRaw' Furs eo)os 0 i), 41 571-8] 571-8} 638-3] 660-3) 465-4] 900-3] 854-0] 583-1! 396-7] 300-8] 142-0] 230-9] 325-1 
B. Liquors and Tobacco ° 266-8] 266-8} 264-6] 267-4] 269-0} 320-8] 264-7] 222-9] 164-1] 143-6] 134-7] 138-4] 134-7 


CG. Sundries.) yee 154-7} 159-7} 160-7| 157-5) 188-7} 216-5} 211-7] 218-9] 195-4] 141-6] 116-0} 106-8] 113-4 
A RAI La Ao OA 17} 292-3} 294-4] 309-7) 314-6] 282-1) 414-2] 381-5} 306-0} 231-7] 179-8] 128-7] 147-1] 170-7 
All Commodities....... $261) 221-5} 220-7) 225-9) 224-3} 242-6] 349-3] 284-1] 280-6] 246-8] 183-6] 149-4] 135-3] 136-4 ~ 


tTen commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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cost PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING,AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








1910 | 1911 | 1912 }1913 | June} June} June} June} June} June} June} June} June} June] May} June 
1914] 1915] 1916} 1917) 1918] 1919} 1920} 1921) 1922} 1923} 1924) 1924 


fed rea A RS A SF OC a 0 A a | ee 
41-6| 44-4] 48-8} 48-8] 52-0} 63-2] 76-8) 79-8) 83-0} 70-2) 63-2] 58-6} 56-8] 58-6 


28-0| 29-6] 33-2] 33-6] 35-0] 43-6) 55-6) 55-8] 54-2) 42-6) 35-0] 31-6) 30-2] 31-2 





seer ewan 


TOGSC Oe Selah oe 











Veal, roast..... 1 “ 110-0] 11-3} 12-8] 14-0] 14-4] 15-7] 17-1] 17-5] 18-8} 22-6) 27-9) 27-6] 27-7| 22-5] 19-1] 18-2] 17-3] 17-8 
ey itieet “pape eae 1 “ 111-8] 12-2) 16-8] 18-0] 17-8] 19-1] 21-0] 21-5} 24-2] 28-5) 36-3] 36-8] 38-4) 30-7] 29-3) 28-5] 28-3) 29-1 
ork, fresh, 

Toase. & Vee 1 “ 142-2] 13-1] 18-0] 17-8] 17-5] 19-5) 20-1) 19-3} 22-2) 30-1] 37-7] 39-8) 40-4] 32-7) 31-3] 26-6] 23-2) 23-4 
yee pcr 2 “© 121-8] 25-0] 34-4] 33-0] 33-2] 35-2] 36-4] 35-8) 40-2] 54-0] 69-6] 72-0) 72-2) 58-8) 53-6] 50-2) 44-8) 45-0 

acon, break- 

1S ae I NAD Get 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5) 23-8} 29-5] 24-7) 25-6] 25-3] 28-9] 39-0} 50-7| 54-3) 55-8} 48-2) 41-3] 39-1] 32-1] 32-1 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2| 40-6] 36-0] 35-6| 38-4] 37-2] 35-8] 40-2] 62-2) 73-8) 80-4] 76-4) 45-8} 44-0) 45-2] 41-6] 41-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0) 33-3) 32-6] 34-3] 33-7] 25-8| 24-6] 28-6] 42-5) 44-8] 53-7! 56-0) 33-5) 33-5) 31-5} 29-5) 30-0 

Kees, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 27-9] 31-2] 28-1] 25-0) 24-3) 26-2) 36-6 raat 45 ; es 80°8] 31-7) 29-5) 25-8) 26-7 

ca a 6 qts.|36-6] 39-6) 48-0] 49-2) 49-8] 51-6] 51-6) 52-8) 51-0) 58-8) 71-4) 79- 8-8] 81-0} 69-0] 68-4) 71-4] 71-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 53-0} 58-4] 58-0] 52-4) 57-8) 61-2) 83-4] 92-0/108- alias. 4) 65-0] 71-4! 72-2) 72-2) 68:4 

oe cream- 

y cieiete Ucatate 1 “ |25-5| 27-7) 31-9] 31-5] 31-7] 33-9] 31-2] 33-8] 35-1] 46-8] 51-7] 61-1} 66-8] 38-0} 42-0) 40-0] 40-0) 38-5 
Chane. Oldves.. 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 19-2] 20-1] 20-5] 21-4] 24-6] 25-5] 34-0] 33-5) 39-3) 40-4] 36-8] 29-8/131-2)/130-0)129-1 
Cheese, new. 1 “ /14-6| 15-7] 17-5] 17-8] 19-5} 19-1] 19-4) 22-8] 23-8] 32-0] 30-5] 37-3] 38-2] 30-6] 26-1/131-2/130-0)/ {29-1 

read, plain, 

WHO]... 70. 15 “ 155-5! 58-5! 66-0] 64-5] 60-0] 61-5) 64-5| 73-5) 70-5/111-0}117-0}118-5}144-0}123-0}103-5)102-0)100-5)100-5 
Flour, family.../10 “ |25-0| 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 34-0] 32-0] 33-0] 42-0} 37-0] 73-0} 68- 4 67:0} 84-0] 64-0} 50-0)445-0)141-0/141-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 © 118-0] 19-5) 21-0} 21-0} 22-0) 22-0] 21-5] 26-5] 24-0} 31-5] 40-5} 37-0) 42-5} 30-0} 28-0} 27-5) 27-0) 27-0 
Bucy cs ee 2 “ 110-41 10-6) 10-4] 10-6] 11-6] 11-4] 11-8] 11-8] 13-0] 16-0] 23-0} 24-4] 33-6} 21-0) 19-6/120-6)121-0/ 120-8 

eans, hand- 
ae Biss Sate's 2 “ | g-61 9-4] 10-8} 10-4] 11-6] 12-4] 11-8] 14-4] 19-8] 30-4] 34-4] 23-4] 24-0] 17-4) 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-8 

pples, evapor- 
Pe Fe IP aoe 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 13-8] 13-5] 12-0} 13-1] 11-9} 18-5) 15-4} 22-8) 23-4] 29-2] 21-1] 24-1} 18-8] 19-4) 19-5 

Tunes, medium 
Si euCW Sia. 1 “ 111-5] 9-6] 9-9] 12-2} 12-9] 11-9] 12-3} 13-1] 13-2) 15-1] 17-6| 21-2] 27-5] 18-3) 19-7) 18-5} 16-0] 16-2 

ugar, granul- 

ated ...0.. 44. 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0) 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 22-0] 31-6} 38-0] 40-0} 43-6] 47-6] 90-4| 50-0) 31-2) 50-4) 46-4) 42-4 
Sh 2 “ 110-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 12-0) 11-0] 10-2] 14-6] 17-6] 19-0] 20-4] 22-2) 42-0] 24-0) 14-6} 24-0) 22-2) 20-4 

ea, black, me- ' 

Toa Fa eer « 2 & | g.2) 8-3] 8-7} 8-9] 8-8] 8-9] 9-0! 9-4] 9-9} 11-5] 14-5) 15-7} 16-5) 13-8 13-7/416-6|117-4/t17-4 
ea, green, me- 

GIN ee 2 | 8.7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-4] 9-5) 9-3] 9-2] 9-9} 10-7 +e 13-9} 15-4] 16-9] 14-9] 15-0)$16-6/117-4/417-4 
Coffee, medium| + “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-2} 9-3] 9-4] 9-5} 9-8) 9-9} 10-1) 11-1) 18-1] 15-2) 13-7] 13-5 13-5] 13-7] 13-6 
Ae) gg 2 pks|24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 44-6] 46-3] 36-0} 53-6) 30-0 60-61127-0 60-7] 70-7}216-9| 36-6] 45-7| 49-0) 55-9) 55-9 

inegar, white 

WINE. see. 4 pt.| +7 7 7 *8 8 8 8 8 8 9 -9} 1-0 °9 °9 -9) 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ 
Atl Foods sien «| bica 5-481 5-96] 6-95| 7-14] 7-341 7-34) 7-49] 7-78) 8-51/11-89/12- 79/13 -72/16-92/11- 16/10 -18/10-23) 9-89) 9-86 





C : COCO! Call Ga lee te Can y Cork Hein es RaL ee 
3-2] 3-2] 3-3] 3-2} 3-3) 3-9] 4-7] 4-7] 4-9) 4-5] 4-1) 4-0) 4-1) 4-1 


Coal, anthracite Vg ton|39-5 51-9] 55-0] 53-2] 51-5] 54-4] 67-3] 71-8) 73-5/101-6|109-9]107-4/108-1]105-8)104-8 
Coal, bitumin- 














JER) Sin 38 “ % 131-1] 32-3] 35-0] 35-0] 37-5] 38-7] 39-4] 37-0) 37-8} 53-9] 58-1] 61-3) 72-6] 77-6] 68-2) 70-3) 66-4) 65-9 
Wood, hard..... “ od. |32-5| 35-3} 38-8] 41-4] 41-3] 42-5] 41-8] 34-1] 41-8] 51-9} 67-4] 76-4| 81-7| 87-9) 76-9) 79-8) 77-5) 77-8 
Wood, soft...... “¢ 199.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-0] 30-0] 30-6] 31-1] 31-3] 30-2] 39-4] 49-6} 56-4} 62-1] 64-6) 57-4] 59-8) 57-2) 57-7 
Coal oil.,.2:..4. 1 gal.|24-0) 24-5} 24-4] 23-1] 21-0] 23-7) 24-1) 23-5) 28-0) 25-4) 27-6] 28-7) 36-6] 36-3) 31-2 30:3} 30-7] 30-8 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Fuel and lightt.|...... 1-50] 1-63) 1-76] 1-78] 1-82) 1-91] 1-90) 1-77] 1-87) 2-38] 2-75) 2-96) 3-55) 3-76) 3-41) 3-48) 3-38) 3-37 
$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rentz... eee. 1mo.|2-37| 2-89} 4-05] 4-05] 4-60] 4-75] 4-86] 4-11] 4-04] 4-36) 4-77) 5-22] 6-30) 6-77] 6-95) 6-97) 6-93) 6-95 














$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals...]......|9-37/10-50/12- 79/13 - 00/13 -79|14-02/14- 27/13 -69)14- 46/18 -67/20 -36)21-95/26 -81)21- 74/20 -58) 20.72/20. 24/20 -22 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82| 6-78] 7-17| 7-29] 7-29) 7-72] 8-53)11-89|12-65]13-99|17-04/11-43]10-30/10-81)10-43/10-31 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81| 5-80] 6-11] 6-34] 7-23) 6-62) 7-43)10-04)..... 12-40/15-08}10-28] 9-50} 9-53) 9-27) 9-23 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 6-84) 7-13] 7-04] 6-96) 7-57) 8-43)11-71|12-51/13-32|16-24)11-46)10-29|10-46|10-44)10-20 
OGIO. sate «<8 an « 15] 5-64] 5-33! 6:46] 6-97] 6-87] 6-84] 7-21] 8-10)11-58]12-51/13-14)15-99]10-41| 9-54) 9-74) 9-22) 9-17 
Ontario. ?: Siar. +} oo 5-01] 5-60| 6-50] 6:67] 7-25) 7-20] 7-11) 7-48} 8-49]12-18]12-74]13-52|/17-12/10-85|10-08/10-03 2. 76| 9-78 
Manitoba... 77.) .4..- 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-41| 7-88] 7-87| 8-06] 8-05] 8-08]10-89|12-45/14-07/16-83}11-30} 9-89} 9-72] 9-29) 9-43 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-08| 8-16] 8-25] 7-88] 8-21) 8-54]11-32|12-74|/14-29)16-47/11-53)10-03)10-25) 9-61) 9-50 
AlDGRta, Pini. - bua 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-08] 8-15) 8-33]°8-14| 8-16) 8-48)11-89/13-15]13-99]17-12/11-16/10-02) 9-89) 9-70) 9-69 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 8-79] 9-03] 9-13) 9-13] 9-16} 9-02]12-30/13-65)15-00/18-18)12-68]11-48}11-31}10-93/10-83 





*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. {December only. §Kind most sold. ator electric light see text. 
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Pek RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Sn Sop neverending a sar teen arte nat en 











Beef Pork Bacon 

Pa WAAR ihe he 3 S 6 S | ds 

Hocality ala bustle Bot el AE debt lo Tiel 3 

Bilt ly AWE Be cos! adon ook & ik tee hot Sock Eco Se) Peo 

ao emilee Se ee PS Te Pet Bee) eae ae ‘3 

On| Ss be 8 Bu. | em | ae 33 Rg Pon | Sen $9 Ge 

HO | Od | QE 32 Qe gs BO 26 age | eee ee 3 

Gh Hi) ea eae ey || go 1 Be = ey he ea) a fa 5 

cents | cents | cents| cents} cents} cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 29-3 | 23-9 | 21-9 | 15-6 | 11-9 17-8 29-1 23:4 22°5 32°1 36°38 54-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 29-0 | 24-2 | 22-2 | 16-0 | 13-4 14-1 20°% 24-9 23°8 30-9 34-4 | 956-4 
I-——Sydney.0 eis 26530.) 31-3 | 25 24-1 | 16-8 | 15-1 14-2 26 26:5 24-8 33°3 36:5 52:7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-6 | 28-1) 20-3 | 14-8 |} 11-8 12-2 23°3 24-4 23-7 30 34-6 58-3 

3—Amberst.. occ. feces 24-6 | 23-6. 18-8 | 15-8 | 12-4 15 26 22-6 22°5 30-6 33 60 
4—Halifax.... 0.000. 05..05..) 8325.) 25 25-4 | 16-5 | 14-1 15-1 27-5 26-2 24 29-5 | 33-6 54-6 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n...| 27 25 23-2 | 17-9 | 14 18 23-5 23 20-6 29-2 82-1 49-3 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 30-4 | 25-2 | 20-7 | 15-5 | 12-4 13-8 23:2 24-9 23°9 32°79 36-6 54-6 
6—Moncton..............5 Sle emomieees 1 1665 | 120 Ue 29 24 32-5 37-7 55-6 
7— Bt FObme sn Nae si apleet 26:6.| 24-3 | 15 12 16-8 27-5 24 21-9 32-1 35-3 57°7 

8—Fredericton............ . 27-5 | 20 17-5 } 13-5 il 20 22-5 24-5 31-6 36-6 55 

9—Bathurst.....0......... 22 16-4 | 12-9 2 13-5 22 24-2 25 34-+6 36-6 50 
Quebec (Average) -9 | 21-9 | 21-9 | 14-5 | 10-0 11-2 23-5 19-6 21-1 29-9 32-5 52-0 
10—Quebec..............05. *8 | 22-7 | 19-9 | 15-8 | 10-4 11-4 24-9 20-4 21-6 30-7 38 54-6 

11—Three Rivers : 22-4 | 21-4 | 14-9 | 10-7 11-2 22 20-3 QAR Moe we! 28-5 53 

12—Sherbrooke............ 27-6 | 32-5 | 19-2 | 13 127. Wee 18-5 21:5 28-9 31-4 57 

RS—-SOKEM Tee ae Lan : 19-3 | 19-7 } 11 7:3 21 15-7 20:5 35 39 50 

14—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-3 | 16-5 | 16-3 | 12-5 6-9 10-3 18-3 18-5 20-2 26:7 30 46 

15—St; John's. .2..05.05004.5 23-5 | 21 21 V3 >be] Tad We eee eee 30 19 21 SoD Wee eee 55 
16—Thetford Mines......... 20-3 | 18:3 | 16-3 | 14-3 | 11 16-3 19 18-3 21-4 27-5 30 47°3 
17—Montreal.’. 2064.65.04... 32 26°8 | 27-4 | 13-5 9°8 8 27-9 22-6 20-1 29 32-2 54-2 
DSA ey ee 27°3 | 22-7 | 22-9 | 15-4 | 10 11:8 25 22°8 21-6 29 80-9 51:1 
Ontario (Average)........... 30-6 | 24-8.) 22-8 | 16-5 | 12-6 20-0 28-4 23°6 22-1 29-3 30:1 52-7 
19— Ottawa eos ss eee 80-3 | 25-3 | 23 15-1 | 11-4 14-7 80-4 20-2 19-5 30-1 34-9 51-5 
20—Brockville............. 32-8 | 27-8 | 25-8 | 16-3 | 11-5 15-5 27-5 24-4 21:3 30-1 83-7 49-6 
21—Kingston............2.. 29-4 | 23 22-6.| 15-1 | 10-5 14-1 25-3 22-3 20 26-4 29-9 49-2 
22—Belleville.............. 28:5 | 22°5 | 22-2 | 16-7 | 11-3 20-5 29 22-3 18-6 32-5 34-7 52-9 
23—Peterborough.......... 29-1 | 24-7 | 21-6 | 16-6 | 12-4 20-9 27-1 23 23-8 29-8 34-8 50:7 
24—Oshawa....).....cs00005 29-4 | 24-2 | 21-6 | 15-2 | 13 20:3 27 23-2 21:7 26-6 30-2 50-7 
26;-Orilliag 7 bei lage 27°8 | 25 22-3 | 16-3 | 12-5 18:5 26 21:3 21-6 27-5 30-6 521 
26—Toronto,.. cue ct nes- 32-6 | 24-5 | 25-1 | 15-1 | 13-3 20-1 30-4 23°7 19-9 29-3 33-4 51-8 
27—Niagara Falls.......... | 32 25-8 | 23-5 | 16-8 | 11-3 21-8 33-8 22-3 20-3 29 29-4 53-4 

28—St. Catharines.......... 29-8 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 15-4 | 10-4 20 30 23-8 17-6 27-6 31-4 51 
29—Hamilton.........0..... 33-1] 26 26-7 | 16-9 | 13-8 20-6 28-8 23-6 23-4 30-7 34-3 52-7 
30—Brantford....0....e000. 31-3. | 25-7:| 22-8 | 16-5 | 12-4 18-5 31-4 24-5 23-8 27-5 30-5 49-7 
Kd as OE rile A A Le 31-6 | 25-6 | 23-6 | 17-2 | 14-5 22-5 80-6 24-6 26-6 29 31-3 52-1 
82-—Guelphy peso jo) r. 30 24 20-5 | 15-9 | 13-5 Der 27-5 19-2 22 24-5 29-3 49-3 
33—Kitchener.............. 29-7 | 26-3 | 20-5 | 17-7 | 14-4 22:3 25 24 20 25-7 30-2 51-5 
34—Woodstock............. 32-6 | 25 24-4 | 16-6 | 16-1 20-1 28 22-1 le 27-7 31-2 50-9 
sb—Htratiord. 3564051505. .4 29 24 21-6 | 17-4 | 13 18-8 27-5 24+6 25 29-3 83-1 53-6 
S6— MONGOL a diciuerdonios 31-4 | 25-2 | 25-1 | 16-7 | 11-8 20-4 27-8 23°3 22-6 31-3 34-1 55-7 
37—St. Thomas:...........}.29:6.| 24:3 | 22-1 | 14-9 | 13 19 27-5 23-6 22°7 27-6 31-6 52-7 
388—Chatham.............. 29-3 | 25 Blogs 10*8"|/ 12 21 25-8 22-5 22-4 28-8 81-6 52-2 
39—Windsor::./..30..0.0.-. 30 22+5 | 24-3 | 16-3 | 12-5 23 31°55 24 28 29-8 84-2 54-4 
40—Sarniais. 33. oo... deed. 30 22-5.) 225 | 18 13-5 22-5 25 25 20 bio Pe becieste 52:5 
41—Owen Sound............ 29-3 | 25 21 176% A267 20 24 24-3 20 27-9 31-6 52-9 
42—Sudbury............... 31 +2) |.25-6.4021 15-8 | 11-1 20-7 80-5 23-6 24-2 29 - 34-7 52-2 

45—Cabalty sect woinligncue 82071128 3.422%2d-[-17°3.| 18-5 21 30 26-7 25 32 40-5 57 
44—Timming............... 28 24 19 16-5 | 12-5 22-5 27-5 28 23 35 40 Pioney 
45—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38° (ih 27 24:7 | 19 13 22-8 27-5 27-6 24-4 31 85°8 54°6 
46—Port Arthur... osc ccee 82-9 | 25 21-7 | 17-7 | 12-6 18-7 32-8 23-6 26:3 SD 9 Dil Peis ct ens 60-4 
47—Fort William........... 80:5 | 21+3 4 20-2.| 15-5 |.12-1 18-8 27°5 24-5 24°6 32-9 87°5 58-3 
Manitoba (Average)......... 28-3 | 20-0 | 19-4 | 18-2 | 8-9 15-9 29-4 20-6 20-8 30-2 34-8 56-2 
48—-WANNIPE Soi...) aversic-d overs ones 28-7 | 20-4 | 20-5 | 12 9-7 14-7 29-2 20-1 22-6 30-8 35-1 53-5 
49—Brandonz; 2.4.5.8.) 27-8 | 19-6 | 18-3 | 14-3 9-6 17 29-6 21-1 19 29-6 84-5 58-9 
Saskatchewan (Average)... .| 28-3 | 20-9 | 19-4 | 13-4 | 9-8 15-4 30-0 20-6 21-0 38-4 43-8 58-6 
SOAR LING i) cake cs delle ed 29-1 | 19-4 | 19-4 | 11-5 | 10-2 14-9 80-7 20-9 15 36-1 45-9 63-1 

51—Prince Albert. ......).. 25 20 18-7 | 14 10-2 14-2 28°3 19-3 20 40 45 50 
52—Saskatoon.............. 26 19-7 | 19-3 | 13-3 8-1 15 80-7 21 23 35-7 40-5 55-5 
58—Moose Jaw............. 32-9 | 24-3 | 20 14-7 | 10-6 17-3 30-2 21-2 26 al EW Gol APS A 65-7 
Alberta (Average)............ 27-4 | 20-8 | 17-9 | 13-4 | 9-2 16-1 34-0 22-1 23:3 37-6 43-3 55-5 
54—Medicine Hat........... 28-3 | 20 18 14-1 | 10 16-3 33°5 23-3 27-5 43-3 45 56-7 

55—Drumbeller.....,...... 30 25 18 15 8 20 35 25 25 37-5 45 60 
56—Hdmonton............. 27-5 | 18:9 | 17-9 | 11-9 9 15-5 76 22-5 20-6 34 39-1 51-7 
LY fee Gk) Ea este Na My gan 4 24-2 | 18-5 | 17-4 | 11-7 8-4 14-2 S's 21-1 21-5 36-2 42-5 54-6 
58—Lethbridge.......... .»-| 26°8 | 21-8 | 18 14-3 | 10-5 14-6 83-4 18-8 22 37-2 45 54-5 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-7 | 24-8 | 23-4 | 15-9 | 13-5 22°% 38-0 28-1 25-6 38-9 45-3 58-8 
BOS HGPNIG Jon cy stepts ote lero grt 30 25 22-7 | 14-7 | 12 17-7 37°5 28-3 30-7 387-4 47 57-5 

GO—INelsone, 24155, odode oes 30 23-5 | 23-5 | 15-8 | 12-5 21 40 30 25 38-6 45-1 55 

DIS Eall Monsen Wa see tat 31-3 | 25 | 22 18 13-7 25 40 30 27-5 44 50 59 
62—New Westminstier...... 30 25 23°8 | 17 13-8 24-3 38-8 26-5 28-3 33-6 40-8 56-7 

63—Vancouver............. 33°7 | 24-8 | 23-4 | 14-7 | 13-5 24-2 38:6 26-4 22-5 38-7 43+5 59 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1924. 








Fish Eggs Butter 














S| 4 ih Ss 5 2 6 ‘g ae % ; 
mM eae =| g 8 a) 4g 26 |¢. [3x S |: 4 
- & A Pua! = 2 & oO = 0 ah 
oe ave| A e 1 oe 3 a.a i: 8 a _ (S38 ‘a 338 ps 
See lie | Sei Bus 6 er ae We 32 | Ges |wadgs| 3 ae ie 
$08) 352/528 | 22 | 20 | 832| 98 © 2 -s | goo tatasl pea | 23 
2S i cc, | Sas ~ 2h » oe =i ee Ca Mdn |\SoBn rd eae Aa 
Seclaae | ao0 a2 se |ies es AO 30 2% PEs lozse ie Sho on 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-9 30-5 20-5 13-8 55-9 21-1 19-9 32-2 20-6 30-0 26-7 11-9 34-2 38 5 
11-8 Bae O. lt ei Re ele eet 51-3 17-3 16-3 25-1 22-1 35-2 31-2 12-1 38-0 43-1 
10 SOO |e GES Se ci Mees 60 17-6 15-6 29-5 2a 39°3 34-3 |b 12-14 40 44-6 | 1 
13 bi Came SD Ba Ma 50 16-1 18 24-6 19-9 82-4 25 13 39-1 44 2 
12 DBC TL AE eee 45 18-3 16-5 24-5 22-2 32-6 32-5 9 37-7 42 3 
12 DOM WR SEES eee, 50 17-1 15-2 21-8 23-5 36-3 33 a 13-3 35-1 41-9 | 4 
12 SOL! Mis, Saas ole oe 60 45-6 18 35+2 22-2 27 24-1 9-10 32-4 37°7 | 5 
11-3 SOCO TE RSI see ices: 53-8 17-6 17-2 31-2 21-9 31-7 28-8 12:5 37-0 41-1 
12 BOM hs oes 10 60 18-1 18 34:8 20 83-6 30-5 11-13 37°8 41-6 | 6 
Pe Ne) te 35 a ae | A) Ie 60 17 15-2 31-3 21 34-7 31 14 38 41-6 | 7 
12 Sob.) TE yh eee 50 17-6 19-5 31-9 21-5 OUEST EC uieusreicee 12 35°6 38-8 | 8 
TOME AUAAGRS AL! te ee 45 “17-6 16 26-6 25 26-6 25 12 36-6 42-519 
14-8 30-9 V6) |, Bees. 57-9 21-3 20-2 28-2 20-7 31-3 29-1 10-9 32°8 35-4 
LORD) 1 A: 20) i Aa 50 20 21-3 29-5 21-8 33°3 29 12 32-6 35-5 110 
15-20 SOL) 1 CORRS. Re eee 50 20 19 31-2 21-8 33-4 30 D2 ei eA 85-3 |1l 
20 SiS Pare ie) 4 Geel | ect DS TOR een 32°8 21 SUS O TT Eel. eienets a 10 32°6 36-6 {12 
10 SOLS [1 Bee eee. OOr ate te eees Mn eee ok 24-8 19-8 DEE Si awicverek Dou Tene es 34-2 113 
Cee Eee cL aden: « 18 Bh hs ee est ad | Oe SR 21-5 19-6 pe key | Paleo v4 Pendens ali 35-5 414 
PE SAS | RS 15 10 60 NY Rene | eee eae | an 20-5 30 28-7 10 33 34 15 
vate dedse ve beste. oPbIki so MIN ge eneRRta IIE CURIS AR er SOM ipa eset 20 22-4 20-2 31-5 27-6 12 30-2 34-6 116 
16 A |e Gea |) Sa 75 21-4 20:9 34 20-3 371 30-8 12 34:1 37°3 {17 
15 25230) eee 60 21-2 20 29°5 21-6 31 28-7 11 34-2 35°3 {18 
19-5 31-4 22-2 10-9 60-0 20-7 19-4 33°0 20-0 29-5 270-5 11-7 33-4 36-8 
18 32 22 LOS As 20°8 20-3 34-5 17 34-8 28-3 10 33-9 36-8 }19 
18-20 | 35-88 | 22-28 125 Seas 24-6 20 33-7 20-1 Vee 24 10 31-3 34-5 120 
12-5-15 | 30-85 20 LOR) Ree ss 20 16 29-9 19-3 26°8 23-8 10 32 34-9 j21 
Reece ibe ee 15 eA SR | 20 PG ae 27-9 20 24-3 22-7 | a9 36-4 35-3 (22 
15 35 3) Ran (SS Ba 17-7 23 27°3 19-9 27-1 23-5 10 30:6 34-8 |23 
20 30 pM | Ge eR (cS TN |S) 18 32-6 20-3 Dili A abate 12 33 35-3 124 
eS 4, Aaa | ae ae ae 20 Be ees Si Sr 20 18 27-3 20-2 25 23-7 110-11-5 35 37°3 (25 
25 30 20 125 Ree 2 21 16-6 36-3 20 34 29-3 | a 11-8 34-5 37-8 |26 
22 35 Diy Me AR ech Ceaeee acs 21-4 20 37-9 19-5 oti | ea 12 34-2 37°3 {27 
20 35 SOU, Thee 2 AR, 71 NO | a 36-2 18-5 30-1 28-3 12 35-3 36-4 {28 
20 35 DOW phi (ee ca oe oe ea 19 20 38-9 19-7 32-4 30 a 11-5 33 37-2 {29 
22 30 25=25) i A2eb) [isi ak 21-7 16-5 33-1 19-1 DGPS eens oe. 11 32°6 34°35 (30 
Be oh cee 30 22 12 PORE 20 23 28-5 19-4 Qe eels Aula eS 30 35:3 131 
SERS. 30 25 See Pea Fone A GR a) a 34-5 20-2 QVe Dt we ee LORLL 33:1 35-5 (32 
SR os IN STER 6 5 22 BS a Uy 20 20 29-8 17-9 QBs eo a as 218 31-8 34-8 | 3 
20 30 7) any | OS SE 6 Se 19-5 21 31-5 18-8 24-8 24-5 10 30-5 34-5 (34 
20 35 25 BOn UR ERs 18-3 20 30-2 19-5 25-8 23-4) a9 32°7 36-1 135 
20 28 ZONE {Ei 60 19-7 18-7 39-5 20-3 30 26-7 10 34-4 36-5 136 
20-25 30 25 10 50 19-3 18-5 37 20 26-6 26 10 34-4 36-4 |37 
18 30 18 5 OO et 21 18 34-1 20-3 25-8 24-4 12 34-4 35-9 138 
22 35 Dw eae 6s [ES 22 22°3 33-5 19-7 30-8 24-3 13 31-5 87-7 139 
Fee cr ee 25 Bi ee | See Se 20 20 34 21 DE SGU aera a | at B21 34 36-5 140 
Lobe | RoRees Se eee. POUT Wh FeMth. s 17 20 30-6 19-8 25 24 11 33°9 35-4 141 
Se TR IRE a LR RCRD ME RP ER BK ie 19-3 20 24-6 22-7 34-5 34 15 33-3 39-1 |42 
oe ES: 30 15 bee S 70 25 20 31-7 24-3 35:3 5 15 fs EE i 42 143 
Lik, Seon. 25 25 BMPR A 1! BPN Col 5 Tks Gas epoWereie 20 26 20 39°5 So Dual Beds [enanes 41 |44 
Beis, Pein | Ue des as 20 Be Nb i ic 25 Bees 37-7 20-4 85-6 32-1 13 84:3 38-2 145 
18 30 18 (2) SH fae a 19-5 15-5 38°8 21-4 35:3 32-5 | a 14-3 34 40 446 
AEG, Se BO=OO We HEAR ic) leile ates o « 60 21-3 19-4 39-5 21-2 36°7 ol a 14-3 35 40-5 |47 
i Fh cee SOO [te teeeae Re 1G ek 21-5 17-6 34-5 19-8 26-8 23-6 10-3 31-5 37-8 
Ree ee 30 18 Feo Sl Meee 22-9 18-1 35-8 19-2 29-6 25-4 12 34-1 38-4 |48 
PEG, La 30 Se ee eae: | Aa Dene ee 20 17 33-1 20-4 23-9 21-8] a 8-5 28-9 37-1 149 
21-7 29-4 15-3 TSEO fb RE. 24-1 21-3 32°8 20-7 23-1 20-7 12-5 32°5 38-2 
cit Ee 30 Bch ees I Ne te eco cds 23-3 20 31-9 21 24-2 21-9 13 37-1 38-4 150 
25 30 BS) | a Oa a 25 20 23-6 22-5 23°1 18-7 10 30-4 37-9 |51 
15 25-30 15 15 50 23 20 37-1 20 22-9 22-1 12 28-6 35-6 |52 
25 30 Town |E eek: leas aes « 25 25 38-6 19-2 22 20 15 33°7 40-8 153 
22.9 29-1 16-6 18:3: [b Beek... 23:7 22-5 35-7 20-6 26-5 19-6 10-5 33-2 40-6 
25 30 20 200 TR 25 24 40-8 20-6 23-7 16-1 | a 10 33°3 40-7 |54 
25-30 | 30-35 LBZ cy; ee Cee AO 5c 25 25 29-6 20-5 26-7 nL a 12-5 87°5 44-5 155 
175-20 | 23-25 | 12-5 LG 3 PE ante «3 22-5 23-4 33-2 22 28-7 23-4 10 32°6 39-4 156 
25 30 PSOE Re ARI Oe RES io. 22-7 19-6 39-4 22 28-1 22-2 10 29-9 39-4 157 
TShe |e eee ss 15 OO es Paks 23-2 20-4 35-3 18-1 25-5 19-4 10 32-9 39-2 158 
18.4 ROLd |b eles e 48h6 [i 4. 23-6 22°8 34-2 20-9 33:3 29-0 14:3 37-3 43-1 
20-25 30 20 TS hy cE ASR sis 24-9 23-7 40-8 24-6 36 25 15 37-5 44-2 159 
25 SOs 1h mises. QOL hae oe 27-5 25 37-2 22-5 31:3 30 a 17 40 45 60 
25 OUR |b as cteente Pf) ila ey SS 25 25 31-1 20-4 BOS Ae ee ess ue 15 35 43 61 
A A 588) | 2) Ps oc atoll | A Sal Sd Se a 21 19 87-5 18-6 30-7 28 a 11-1 375 39°9 162 
D220 [RERKGA occa chen ne DDED |e RS... 21-5 19 30-2 18-2 32-1 28:3 | a 11-1 33°8 41-4 |63 
13 SOP |i. 2 tae. 20 55 24-2 20-7 34-5 20 31-7 30 a 12-5 39-7 41-7 164 
12-5 DEG? |S cP RES A RRR aC 1E Oe aves. 20 25 36-3 23-1 S04u rca 13 35 44-8 165 
wees 25 ALL oN Wert | SA: Renee) Ge 25 25 26-2 20 43°5 32°5 20 40 45 '66 
Pees = SSE ee 2 EEE Te 


a. Pricés per single quart higher. ~ “b. Adjacent localities 14¢. to 18c. per quart. — 
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- Canned Vegetables 
2 g 
2 : ; 6 a=W = ta 
a eel ate ah i ca ae & 
Locality, FY 4 a aol g s oo |= E a 

| ee ee Wee ae eb Se, 1 a Oo ce a a ae 

~ alto) Hales * ae) & by 3 a ~ & wy g 

| $i ee ted t ef | BAT s | St) fe | ef] ee 

, 28 | v2 Ss | Seri 2 ga: ) 58 | Bc] s 
| 5 ea B Re ea a a & 6) 

cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
Dominion (Average)................ 29-1 6-7 18-0 4-1 5-4 10-4 15-0 19-8 18-4 17-8 
NovaScotia (Average)............... 29-9 7:3 17-6 4-6 5-7 10-0 16-3 | 21:5 19-3 19-6 
1—-Sydney.. te hee A ble te a 30-7 8 17-9 5-0 5-9 10-5 16-6 21-2 20 19-9 
2—New Glasgow.........csccecees 8 6:7 17 4:5 5-1 9-8 16-3 | 21-2 19-1 19-2 

8—Amherst. seo Ss 30 7°3 18-4 4-6 6-2 10 15 21-9 19-5 19 

4—Halifaxs. 0. 8). asi cee Ne 28 7:3 17-2 4-3 56 9-6 17-2 21-5 18-5 18 
FPL Charicttatown | 30 6°7 18:6 4-1 5 10:1 18-1 20 17:6 18-6 
New Brunswick (Average) ......... 29-5 8-0 | 17-6 4-6 5-6 | 10-2) .17-1] 20:2 | <17-9]| 17:4 
G6—Moncton see es eke ee es 32 -|7-3-8-7 17-7 4-8 5-8 11-2 15-5 21 19-2 18-5 
y etal suid lo 0 « ate ARR CUM SN ML, OR La 30-3 8 18-5 4-3 6 9-5 18-5 19-8 16-9 17-1 
8—Fredericton.............ecccees 27°3 8 16-2 4-5 5-5 10-1 16-4 20 17 17-1 

G8 Bathurstiye so s.)5 deed @osede aus 28-3 8 17-8 4-7 5-2 10 18 20 _ 18-6 17 
Quebec (Average).............20000- 27°2 6-0 17-9 4-4)  .§-9 9-4 15-8 19-0 18-7 17-0 
ih0—Quebecs. si... o eS hs che ceeds 27-4 7:5 17-9 4-4 | 5:3 10-1 15-5 20-6 18-6 17-4 
11—Three Rivers.............cc00e 27:1 6 18-7 4-5 5-2 9-4 18 20-1 19-6 17-1 
12—Sherbrooke..............00.00: 30-8 F238) ua dG 4-2 5-5 |. 9:8 16-2 19-7 19-5 17-6 
194 Sorel bee ck. PPR 24-6 5-3 18 4-1} 6-2 8-6 15-5 18 19-1 16-6 

14—St. Hyacinthe................. 25 4-7 18<3 4:3 -6°6 10-2 16-2 19-1 20-2 18 

15—StiJohn’ei 3... eee 28-3 5-3 17-7 4:3 6 10 16:5 17°5 18-7 17 
16—Thetford Mines...............- 26-2 5 17-9 4-6) 6 8-2 13-8 19-1 18-3 16-7 
17—Montreal........... ccc ccesc sees 28-5 |6:7-7°0 17-6 4-5 5:3 10-4 15 19-2 17-2 16-8 
18 Bal Ss see keh ee ae 27-2 6 17-4 4-5 5-6 8-1 15-1 iyeay/ 16-8 15-4 
Ontario (Average)................. Beda) Roe’ 6-3 17-6 3°9 5-1 11-0 15-1 20-0 17-3 16:8 
19—Ottawa.............06. Se le 29-4 6:7 17-8 4-6 5-5 | . 10-7 15-5 19-3 17 17-3 
20—Brockville........ceseseeeceess 25-6 6 18 4-0 4-7 10 14-8 19-5 16-8 16-1 
,21—Kingston........ Slee ciara ates 6 26 6 15-6 4-3 4-8 8-8 13-2 19-1 15-5 15-5 
. 22—Belleville.........c.cccvccecees 29 5-3 17-5 4-0 4-6 10-9 15-2 20-1 16-8 17-2 
23-——Peterborough..... 2 Se) A yan ge 27-7 6-7 18-6 3°6 4:8 10:7 13-5 18:3 17 16:4 
CA OShEWE: Lic w'sngce ss Uaicekeowusus 31-3 6 15-8 3°7 6 11:8 14-1 20-5 16-9 16-3 
Ob Opie gs Webbs (isle es eeas 29-3 6 17-3 3-8 4-9 11-3 16-2 19-5 17-8 17-1 
26-—-TorontGn io). les beep oesee. 29 6 17-7 3°9 5-3 | + 10-2 14-6 19-2 16-5 16-3 
27—Niagara Falls.............c000. 29-3 6:7 18- 3-9 4-9 11-8 16-5 20-6 18-3 17-1 

28—St. Catharines......... AA a 32 6°7 16:1 4-0 4:9 | .11:6 15-7 19-7 15:5 16 
29—Hamilton.........).... Ae te 31 6 17-4 3°7 4-9 10-8 14-4 18-7 16-9 16-4 
- 80—Brantford.........5...0000008 it 27-1 6 16-7 3-7 4-8 11-7 15-7 18-6 15-6 15-6 
SE AGAIE Da coe eee bok b eaamnms 28 6+7 17-6 3°8 5 12 15:4 19 17-3 16:2 
$2-—Goelphj sii...) sabes e ee e's 27-7 6 17-4 3:8 5-3 11-9 14-4 19-5 16:7 16:1 
38—Kitchener.... 5.6.2 bn icc cc cece 29-8 6 17-8 3°5 4-9 12-9 16-2 18-7 16:4 16-4 
84—Woodstock............cnccceees 28-1 6 17-5 3-6 4-9 11-1 15 19-3 16:8 16-5 
35—Stratford...........cceeceeeeee 28-6 5-6 17-8 3-5 5-5 11-7 15+7 20-7 17-1 16-6 
86—Londonis ss. 00)... dic ee clcuees 27 6 17-5 3°8 5 11-3 14-7 19-8 17-4 17-2 

87—St. Thomas...............00008] i, 27-8 6 18-1 3°8 5 12-2 15-9 20-2 17-3 17 
88-—Chathaims¢.......00 5). ek decease 28-7 6-7 18-1 3°8 5-2 11 15-6 20-2 18-3 16-5 
80-—Windasobs 26.00.55. 506 oo eet wed | 25-9 | .-6°7 17-5 3-7 4-7 10-8 14-3 21 16-2 16-6 
40— Sarnia? 2606s Maes adie 27-5 6-7 18 3-5 5-4 10 16-5 20 16-5 16-5 
.41—Owen Sound......).....0.e eee , 28-3 «H*3 18 3-7 4-7 10-8 15:3 | . 19-8 18-2 17-9 
42 — Su DUr yi se ee eB evtee ote 27-6 6-7 17-3 4-7 6-2 11-4 15-1 22-3. |. 20-3 | ..18-9 

43—Cobalt nie ne aie so Me 1, 82°6 7:3 18-7 Ac3 les) ees 9-4 12-5 21-4 18-5 18 

£4-—Timm ina.) eb ea cele 34:5 7:3 15 Is eanla BAG 8-5 15 21-8 21 17 
45—Sault Ste. Marie............... 27-8 O77 11.)18:5 | 4 5-8] 11-9 ]...17-3 | 20 17 16-6 
46—Port Arthur................80- 27-2 6-7 18-3 4-1 5-9 10-8 16 20-1 18-9 17-9 
47—Fort William.................- 29-8 6-7} 19-4 4-1 5-8 11 14-5 21-8 18-2 18-7 
Manitoba (Average).............006- 27-4 5-9 18-7 4-0 5-5 11-3 16-1 20-7 19-9 19-3 

48—Winnipeg........ 0c ccc cece ew ceee 27-6. 6 18-3 4-0 5-1 10-9 15-5 21 19-2 19 
49—Brandon..........2.0.ceseeeees 27-1 5-7 | 19 4-0] 5-8] 11-7]. 16-6] 20-3] 20-6] 19-5 
Saskatchewan (Average)............ - 23-6) 6-5) 17-6 4-0 5-3 | 10-0] 14-0] 20-4} 20-4] 19-8 
50— Regina fe hk le ek ee 26:3 6-4 17-5 4-0 5-8 9-9 13-9 19-8 19-5 19:3 

51—Prince Albert. ............05. 30 6:7 17:5 3-9 5 8-9 14 21-7 22 21 
52—Saskatoon..........0ccccccecees 30-5 6-7 16-5 4-0 5-1 11 14-2 20 19-8 19-8 
UBB—-Mo0se JAW:...) 00 seeeckececess 27-5 6 19 4-1 5-2 10-2 13-9 20-1 20-3 19-2 
Alberta (Average)........... 1 Mt ae 31-6 7-3 | 18:3 4-0 5-2 10-5 14-2 19-5 20-6 20-9 
.64—Medicine Hat.....:....2..0.46. _ 29-9 |5-7-6-7 17 4-0 5 10-4 14-2 20-8 20-2 20-2 
§5—Drumbheller.....:........+--+% 36-2 8 22-5 4-3} 5:5 12-5 15 21-2 23-7 23-7 
.§6—Edmonton.......... ey PALA Wes 29-9 7:2 16-7 4:0 4-9 9-2 14-3 18-2 20-1 21-1 
b7—-Calgarycoe sb Ge Meise P8828 Vie we? 18-5 |] -3-9] . 5-2 10-4 14-1 18-7 19-5 20-1 
68—Lethbridge 28-2 8 | . 16-8 4-0 5-6 | 10 13-5 18-5 19-7 19-6 
British Columbia (Average) 31-0 7:5] 19-9 4-1 5-5 9-6 | 12-0 |:..18-8 | 19-0} 18-1 

59—Fernie. 55.0200 ede ele dv enie 34-2 7:7 16 4-2 5-5 11-7 1583 20 19-2 20 

60—Nelson............ oo ne 32-5 8-3 17-5 4-2 5 10 12-5 18-2 20 19 

61—Trail..3.......... ares Se 30 774 17-3 38 |. 5-2 | 8-1 12-5 15 18-3 15 
62—New Westminster.. pie ey 27-9 6:7 | » 22-7 4-1]. .5:2]°° 9-9 11-8 19 18-8 17-4 
63—Vancouver alate bake e nue 28-2 | 6-6°7 21-4 A2}” 6 8-4 11-5 19-1 18-7} 17-9 
64—Victoria:......... 29-9 7-4) 19 Al oer ti 8 12-7 19-4 18-7 18-1 
=64—Nanaimo,........cecceceec eens 31-7 TA] © 23-7 4-0 6-2 9-6 10-6 19-4 18-7 18-5 

33-3 8-3 | 21-6 AA? 6-5 10 : 


66—Prince Rupert....... Seep AP EAR 
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per lb. 





bright, per Ib. 
per 4 lb. tin 
2’s, per can 
per 4 Ib. tin 
per 5 lb. tin 


red, etc., 
Marmalade, orange, 


Jam, raspberry, 
Canned peaches, 





Onions, yellow, 


Evaporated 
Corn syrup 





em of | | errr | eS | RR RE | 


cents 
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Sugar 3 ag 
{ ae Ny aed Be . 3 
: NY ia: Bae eg ee ok ds p a 
2B a 2 geet {ites on hay ra 3 Po 
Locality cope) Sy + re freee | ie. i A 328. 3 5 Sas 
31/23.) %. | i5. | Ses] es | o | Sa] ee | ee ee 
sos Bes] gS | 8 | g8| ge | do | ge | es | ds | 38 
AG | Bo. 1 : oe | She ss B Sy, ape ag 
Faslees| 88 | S | 888] Be | 38 | 88 | Se] as 
oO pe = 6) > o Gea TE LO th a 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 10-6 10-2 54 69-7 27-7 15-4 3-9 42-8 4-4 12-3 8-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 11-3 10-7 61-9 67-8 29 13-0 4-3 43-5 50-5 13-1 8-6 
Sydney sues. 45.658 ee 2 11:3 61-1 68 31 15-5 4-3 55-1 ay fait 12-7 8-8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 11-6 10-9 62-1 66-7 29-3 11-6 3-6 43-2 40 13-5 8-7 
o—Aam herstsicss oes 11-2 10-7 63-3 69-4 27-5 10-5 5 46-6 45 13-2 8-5 
4—Halifaxs! Movi. bee 10-4 9-8 61 67-2 28-5 14-5 4.3 45 60 13-1 8-5 
TRIO Ae) ee oie ee 10 9-5 57-2 64-7 28-3 14-5 3-9 49 45-7 13-1 8 
6—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 10-9 10-3 60-1 67-6 26-9 12-1 3-7 41-5 40-8 13-0 8-6 
New Brunswick (Average)| 11-4 10-6 62 69 28-3 11-5 3-2 49 37-4 13-4 9-1 
7—Moncton.is i050. 0h 10-5 9-9 56:8 63-6 25-1 11-1 3-7 39-1 44.] 14-1 8-7 
S—St: John gt) 0 ub ee 10-7 10-3 57-4 69-2 26-3 12-3 3-8 38 41-5 11-7 8-5 
9—Predericton........... 10-8 10-3 64 68-7 28 13-6 4 40 40 12-7 8° 
10—Bathurst.............: 10-2 9-4 54-6 67-8 27-3 13-7 3-8 43-8 69-5 11-3 8-0 
Quebec (Average).......... 10-1 9-5 55-7 70-5 27-1 16-5 3-6 40-2 70 11-2 8-2 
fi-=-Quebec, 284.020... 4. 10-4 9-7 55 69-3 25-7 13-8 4-6 45-6 85 10-7 8-6 
12—Three Rivers......... 10-2 9-4 55-8 70 28 12-6 3°6 40-8 60 10-4 7:7 
13—Sherbrooke........... 10-5 10-1 48-6 56-4 27-6 11-9 4-] 41-4 84 11-4 8-4 
14 Sorel less. oe sek dks 10-2 9-8 60 66-4 27 13 4 46-2 72-5 10 7-4 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 10-2 9-9 50 68-7 28-3 14-6 Sed) 52-5 65 15 7407 
f6—St.Jobhniaiis. by 10-5 10-3 57-5 65-8 27 13-7 3-6 40 64 11-8 8 
17—Thetford Mines....... 9-8 9-3 54-7 70-7 26-3 14-5 3:6 45-5 66-6 10-9 7-9 
18—Montreal............. 10°15) 05926 53-7 72-8 28-3 12-8 3-7 41-7 58-7 10-7 8-1 
yA as Cr OEP Wi pee ll 10-4 10-1 54-6 70-2 26-4 13-2 3-7 40-4 62-6 11-4 8-6 
Ontario (Average).......... 9-8 9-4 52-6 69-8 26-7 12-4 3-6 45-4 62-2 10-8 8 
20—-Ottawaiye so sobs 9-8 9-6 54-2 72-2 25-8 12-5 4.2 38-3 55-6 10-5 8-2 
21—Brockville.......:.... 9-8 9-7 47-2 64 25-3 12-2 3-2 37-8 51-1 10 8-1 
22—Kingston............. 10-2 10 55 65-7 24-7 12-3 4-1 37°5 53-2 11 8-2 
23—Belleville............. 10 9-7 58 67-8 25 13-5 3°5 38 52-7 10-9 8-2 
24—Peterborough......... 10:3 9-8 60 73°8 25-8 13-1 4.3 40 65 12 8-5 
25—Oshawa...........0005. 10-4 10-2 58 69-6 25°6 13-7 3-6 38 53-6 11 8-9 
126—Orillia. fei. Lee 9°8 9-5 56:9 70-4 24-8 11-9 3°8 38-9 54-5 10-1 7-9 
Qa POTONtON eis, ste kos 10-6 10-2 56-1 72-7 26-2 13-4 4 42-8 59-9 11 8-6 
28—Niagara Falls......... 10-3 10 55-2 72°8 24-8 11-9 3-6 40-7 61-5 10-8 8-3 
29—St. Catharines........ 9-8 9-7 55-6 68-9 25-2 12-1 3-6 37-2 57-4 10-4 7-9 
30—Hamilton............. 9-9 9-6 54-2 70-8 24-2 11-9 3-4 AVeT Wt. SPOR 11-2 8-7 
31—Brantford............. 9-9 9-7 54-5 69-5 24-3 1: 3-6 45-6 62-4 10-2 8:6 
S2 Galt. 1.8.) 10:1 9-9 56-6 68:7 25-7 13-9 3°7 39 59 11-8 8-6 
38--Guelph oo... eb al). 10-2. 10-1 50 68-7 26-1 13 4-1 36-3 55-7 10-8 8-6 
34— Kitchener............. 10-8 10:5 56-9 71-6 24-6 11:6 3-4 40-6 56-5 10-6 8-6 
35—Woodstock............ 10-6 10-4 52-8 68-7 25-9 12-8 3:5 42-2 57-4 11 8-8 
36--Stratford)!....:..) 04+ 10-4 10-1 56-7 69-7 25-3 13-8 3-7 42-1 60-5 10-7 8-7 
87 Hondon iii... 056k ks 10-4 10-2 57 70-2 26 12-9 38-7 |. 39-4 65-4 10-9 8-7 
38—St. Thomas........... 10-5 10 49-4 67°9 25 11-7 3-6 39-4 63-2 11-8 8-4 
39—Chatham............. 9-9 9-7 52-8 69-4 27-8 11-6 3-7 38-3 59-8 9-6 8-1 
40—Windsor.............. 10 10 55 70 30 12-5 8-5 40 65 10 9-1 
i41—Sarnia.. 22... 5.5.4.0: 10-1 9-7 53-5 68-9 25-7 13 3-6 36-8 57-1 11-4 9 
42—Owen Sound.......... 11 10-5 59 76 29 18 3-7 45 86-6 13-6 9-7 
43—Cobalt.) iis..e..04-. 11-8 10-7 61-7 733 31-7 15 4.2 43-3 80 14-3 9-1 
44—Timmins............ 11 11 50 Ga. We ae 15 SE AE ore ee 75 15 9 
45—Sault Ste. Marie..... 10-9 10-5 50 75°4 30 14-6 3-9 41-9 77-5 13-6 9-1 
46—Port Arthur......... 11-1 10-5 50 72°5 27-8 15 33) 42-5 73-3 11-4 8-5 
47—Fort William......... 10-9 10-9 55-7 72-9 30-7 13-3 4 43-3 71-7 13-2 9 
Manitoba (Average)....... 11-6 11-3 50-2 70-1 29-0 13-7 3°8 40-3 65-1 12-8 8-2 
48—Winnipeg.............. 11 10-6 48-3 69-1 27-3 12-3 3-9 40-6 64-1 12-9 8:3 
49—Brandon.............. 12-2 12 52 71 30-6 15 3-7 40 66 12-7 8 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 11-4 10-7 53-7 73-4 29-7 19-1 4-2 44.5 79-8 15-2 8-1 
50—Regina.oo45........4; 10-9 10-4 54°+3 70°8 29-9 s16-7 3°7 38:6 67 14-1 8 
51—Prince Albert......... 11-7 10-6 52 75:°7 31-2 820 4-3 4h. lL DE. 15 8-7 
62—Saskatoon........../. 11-5 10-6 52-9 73°2 30 $22-7 4-4 47-1 92-5 16-7 7:7 
53—Moose Jaw............ 11-6 11-3 55-5 73-7 27-8 | sl7 4-4 46-2 80 15 8-1 
Alberta (Average).......... 11-2 10-7 50-1 71-5 30-3 20-7 4-1 40-2 30-4 13-9 8-4 
54—Medicine Hat........ ib 10:8 49-6 70-6 30+8 | s24-5 4-1 42 80 14-2 7-5 
55—Drumbheller........... AY Dall sG 11-2 45 74:1 32-5 | $25 3-5 Or he Madea: i. 14 10 
56—Edmonton............ 10-9 10-4 yaa 69-9 29 $18-3 4-4 39-2 66-7 14-3 8-1 
57—Calgarysivs...... 0.8: 11-1 10-4 56-1 70-6 29°6 s17-5 4-3 45 70 12-5 8-4 
58—Lethbridge.......... 11-6 10-7 47-5 72-1 29-7 s18 4-1 40 65 14-5 n 8 
British Columbia(Average)| 10-6 10-1 50-7 69-7 29-6 23-5 4-0 49-2 79-2 13-5 7:5 
69-—Blemnie..i fies. ss 6.0L PA |: 11-3 55 71-7 26-7 s17°5 4-3 55 75 13-7 n6-2 
60—Nelson:! 24s... 00.24.03 11-4 11-2 54-2 70-7 28-3 835 4-2 40 85 13-8 n9 
Gl Trail 2 ea 10-6 10 45-8 68-3 30 828-3 3-8 42 80 14-2 ng 
62—New Westminster 10 9-6 47-9 64-8 30 $21-1 3:3 52-5 74 13-3 n7-5 
63—Vancouver............ 9-9 9-3 51-3 67-5 28-5 821-1 4 47-5 80-8 12-4 n7 
G4 NiCtOTIg Woy... . Le 9-8 9-5 51:7 66 29:5 | 20-6 3-8 50 79 12-1 BOs 
65—Nanaimo?-./...0.)... 10-7 10-4 54-4 72-2 30-6 | 19-3 4 47-9 75 13-7 6-7 
66—Prince Rupert......... 10-3 9-5 45 76:3 33-3 $25 4-5 58-3 85 15 8-5 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. e. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar, ete. g. Scotch coaJ. h. tn British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 
gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Small bar, 5c. gs. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than 
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2 chad SEN TTT i MTT IR RE ANTRAL TSR ci ot Aes SPC eR EOE TE eR OMNI OnE Yen on CLP 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1924—Concluded 
ee 
Coal Wood Rent 
at 5 
: on Be 
- ste Bea me ° rn 5 ‘ og 
$ i e) he FA 2% fe a5 | pSSee lgseses 
oe Bee (eeete) seetlrl ergo oy! be B88 go | BPEgS [Breese 
ES g 8 ats 38 as °.48 S~| 83908 |Seasag 
Bf hs a ESE 24 = #e Bees ies oe FeSS ou 
a ge ae | pes | Sab $28 388 $8 | ASa28 |4e5e58 
$ $ $ $ $ $ c. $ $ 
16-769 10-549 | 12-440 | 14-720 9-239 11-529 10-286 14-4 27-814 19-659 
18-500 8-878 9-750 | 10-250 7-500 7-667 8-477 14.8 22-625 15-000 
aa Nea a7 +20 6-00 7-00 5-00 (ly PGP e 15). 1616. 00-20. 00 10.00-14.00| 1 
ya. ON: a7.00-7.35 | b10.00 | b10.00 | b8.00 b8.00 p1l.43 14 18.00 | 2 
220.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 Ss OQ wtih: os eee 6.00 15 10. 00-18, 00 5.00-10.00} 3 
*16.00-18.00| 10.75-12.50| 14.00 14.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 15 35.00 | 20.00-25.00] 4 
18.50 | 11.00-11.50| 13.00 14.00 8.00 9.00 b9.00 15 90.0037 ,00 12.00-15.00| 5 
17-667 11-283 | 10-125 12-375 7-000 8-583 9-200 | 32-3 | 14-0 27-000 19-250 
ela Heh A 1.00-12.75| 10-00 2-00 00 16 ip Oe gna 15 | 30.00-45.00] 20.00-25.00) 6 
15.00-17.00| 11.00-14.00|13.00-16.00/14.00-17.00] 6.00-8.00| 7.50-10.00| b8.00-9.00}30-32 | 15 | 20.00-35.00} 18.00-25.00) 7 
17.00 | 8.00-11.5 00 12.00 LOO A ae gt ane b4.80-6.40| 30. | 13 25 .00 18.00 | 8 
20.00 11.00 8.00 10.00 6.09 8.00 b13.50 13 18.00 15.00 | 9 
15-570 10-208 | 13-239 | 15-303 9-083 10-854 11-688 14:6 22-944 15-500 
16.00 10.00 | b14.67 | b14.67. | b12.00 b12.00 b12.00 1B, 4:27.00-82:00) 0: . csevst ss 10 
16.00 790 nes Pi 10.00 18.00 8. 12.00 b8.13 13 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00)11 
15.50 13 12.00 BA OOR Fh aS h SECA WM: 5 eae Ae Pld ae htiartieg state 15 20 .00-22.00} 17.00-19 .00}12 
14.50 9. wen 50 12.00 13.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 15 14.00-15.00| 7.00-10.00/13 
ARGO 7H: eee Se Oe te eerrer te OOM West ects ON ee te OU an le 4 fa 20.00 14.00 (14 
15.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 15” ”|**23.00-33.00| 15.00-25.00/15 
V7 ZB isi asst erelore: chau sree [Rete eeeeiearens OO ar Wl etetens se ores DOBRO ee lelevselete sia 14 15.00 11.00 j16 
15.25-15 .50 7.50-9 .00 16.00 |17.00-18.00/10.00-12.00} 12.00-13.00 b16.00 15 25.00-40.00 | 16.00-25 .00)17 
1.6:200'y chssawcehong aye «2 b16.00 b17.23 7.50 9.00 b12.00 15 22 .00-27.00; 15.00-22.00/18 
16-250 10-808 | 13-557 | 16-087 | 10-413 13-158 11-366 13-8 29.342 21-018 
16.00 10.50 |12.00-13.00|14.00-15.00} 8.00 10.00 b9.00 15 | 25.00-35.00] 20.00-25.00,19 
16.25 TOSO) huss eee eck iT BL a GIRO wack 15 | 18.00-20.00} 12.00-16.00)20 
16.50 8.50-10.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b14.00 14 18 .00-25.00}- 15 .00-20.00)21 
16.50 11.00 11) Wes 14.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 10 25.00-30.00} 20.00-25 .00)22 
16.00 10.00 12.00 13.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 15 92.50-35.00} 16.00-25 .00|23 
GROOM lic: aera 15.00 16.00 11.00 12.00. b13.00 13 $20.00-35.00] 18.00-25 .00|24 
14.50-16.50 10.50 12.00 13.00 SEO0) Clean oar b7.72 12-5 | 18.00-25.00] 13.00-15 00/25 
15.00 8.50-11.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 16. rien 00)28-30 | 15 35.00-40.00) 22.00-25.00)26 
15.00 & C Cc c c 13 25 .00-30.00} 18.00—23 .00/27 
15.50 c c c c c : 13 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25 .00|28 
14.50 7.25-9 .00 12.00 15.50 12.00 12.50 8.00 }26-27 |.....4 25 .00-35.00|) 20.00-25 .00|29 
15.50 10.50-15 .00 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 10-13 | 30.00-40.00| 16.00-25.00)30 
? 8.50-10.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00 13 25.00 16 .00-20.00/31 
Me ayHs «le apichs 17.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 b12.00 15 24 .00-30.00} 16.00-20.00)32 
11.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 | Ee Re pee a 40.00 30.00 (33 
12.00 12.00 16.00 7.50 12.00 b13.33 12-5 20.00 15.00 {34 
13.00 BT OQ wif sogetecon lone 16 OQ fevrgecegree lee elaategl teranas) wearer are 15 30.00-40.00} 19.00-25.00)35 
7.50-12.00 17.50 20} OO) Taam cit 16.00 oy 13 30.00-45.00} 17.00-80.00)36 
13.00 |15.00-16.00 19) ODES Sok. ae 17.00 18.6 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00/37 
1OS00S1 2) 00 oo Bees 20) 00. see eee b18.00 | b9.00-15. “00 25 12-5 | 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00|38 
10.50-12 .00 Cc c&b26 .00 c c20.00-24.00 c 15 40.00-50.00} 30.00-85.00)39 
OOM Wise ech ck s PSLOO NN eer crate c TA MOO PIES ie alt elete:s) a, 15 25 .00-35.00) 20.00-30.00)40 
8.00-10.00] 10.00 13.00 6.00 1 O-6Q uhm 5100-10. 00) 28 psreuend 20..00-25.00| 12.00-20.00)41 
AB init os AG el Monin See 10} OO} | Meee ae SR OOMING tis sists axeieays 15 DOR OI NO (Al ey earn hae 
C. 65205 : 
12.00 13.00 | b15.00 13.00 | ¢12.00-15.00].....:...... 15 22.00 14.00 |43 
15.00 10.00 12.75 7.00-7 .50 Pcie lle 8 «see es ose ers 12.5 t 25 .00-35 .00)44 
7.25-10.00 9.00 13150 7.00 12:00 b7.00 15 25.00-30.00] 15.00-20.00)45 
9.75-13.00| 11.00 15.00 10.00 2 eae 13-3 | 25.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00/46 
9.00 12.00 13.00 10.00 TRB.) 5. LE. 15 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00|47 
13-625 | 11-000 | 12-2590 7-750 9:900,)...\GhE..... 15-0 35-000 24-500°| - 
13.50-15.00} 10.00 11.50 6.50 i ee ee 15 | 35.00-50.00| 25.00-35.00/48 
13.00 12.00 13.00 9.00 TOROO UW. s.RREE si < « 15 25-00-30.00} 18-00-20.00)49 
10-875 9: 12-750 9-375 11-500 14-500 | 34-6 | 14-6 35-625 22-500 
9 00-1250). 0th... 14.00 11.00 | 10.00-12.00 13.00 15 | 35.00-50.00 30.00. |50 
d10.00-11.00] £7.00 £8.50 5.50 7d a Ee 13-3 | 25.00-35.00| 15.00-25.00|51 
23 .00-25.50}d10.00-11 .00 £9.50 {10.50 9.00 TOPCO) |. 5 SORE wie a's 15 30.00-40.00 20.00 |52 
11.50-12.00} 113.00 fb18.00 12.00 b18.00 b16.00 15 35.00 20.00 {53 
7 rr 8 RR a rie Sam ae 10-833 8-750 15-0 28-750 19-500 | ; 
c c ce c ce c 15 25.00 17.50 |54 
CL GOORIN oO ae seemed Moray ote eo olficrorarays rapes « APOOOT Ke ABBE aa 15 § § 55 
d5.50-6.50 ¢ c 8.00 | b6.00-8.00 4.50 15 35.00 25.00 |56 
Ge SWS. hueades chase dens GBB. b13.00-14..00 13.00 15 | 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00)57 
Eide a Aagsee ees) caeae 1245 o REE. (URE etl ac. ee. Sie 5 | 15 30.00 18.00 |58 
ot) Oe ed ee 8-900 10-673 4-748 /h36-8 | 15-3 25-500 19-813 
1 THRO o's: lasses es ee 12.00 TPO. |. slangass.. SOF atacaes 20.00 18.00 59 
AO QO Pa ALON «Ge NPRM er aia sale tetees 9.00 ow OO wil. 6. htee 2... ilk 20.00-30.00} 18.00-25.00)60 
9 DORI BOhas 1. tneaieapsta ca leh 9.00 ters |. o.lanes.... 15 30.00 20.00 |61 
TOYHOST2 DOU; scree Nobel a bie vonelsatels 7.00 8.50 4.25-4.75 30-35 15 18.00- oh 00) 12.00-14.00)62 
TE LOSER OOS evict vate anche, che CARB oxy opaes betel: 6.75 4.50 lve 29.0! 25.00 ‘63 
(0-75-08 DB). «ss dangtalai 4+ eer. 7.50 b9.54 b4.49 15 | 18.00-22. ool 13.00-i7..00/64 
Pec 210 Ut Meee Panes 2 Rei oo aio SOs ad aolldonr bs Gree A: OO ODE AM oils os 22.00-30.00| 18.00-22.00)65 
1450516 -00!).. . ators ond eit, POE PRE ole SOME oo Ue ee RE Bigs sos 15 30.00-40.00i 20.00-30.00|66 


in bulk. 
others $45-$60. { For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. § Company houses $1 











* The higher price for Welsh coal. 








** New houses as high as $40 00 per month. 
0-$20; others. $35-$40. 








+ Mining company houses $202 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes ‘and accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 

able as to the movement of prices in other 
countries as compared with Canada. 

The index numbers of retail prizes which 
-are listed are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. 

The decline in wholesale prices that had 
been noticed in Great Britain during the 


past few months showed a slowing down in 


May, and, according to the available infor- 
mation, a slight upward trend in June, The 
cost of living continued sharply downward 
in June. Wholesale prices in France, after 
the recent sharp decline, rose again in May, 
while retail prices continued to fall. The 
latest information available showed whoie- 


sale prices and the cost of living falling in 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Wholesale prices and the cost of living rose 
slightly in Germany, Norway and Spain. 
Wholesale prices in Egypt and South Africa 
were upward during the first quarter of the 
year. In Asiatic countries, wholesale prices 
in Japan, China and India were firm in the 
first quarter of the year, later information in 
the case of the last two countries showing a 
slackening tendency for the subsequent 
months. Index numbers for recent months of 
prices in Australia and in New Zealand were 
not available. Wholesale prices and the 
cost of living were generally steadily down- 
ward in the United States during the first 
half of the year. The following notes give 
this information in detail, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC 


(Base figure 100 


SR ee AE EO TLS Se ee 




















. Country Canada 'Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria Sota, 
I ahs Med Cost Cost of : Foods Foods 
. Description of 29 foods Foote or Foods, livin 56 articles ’ ’ 
Rad : 2, fuel, fuel, 
Dich Index | 60.cities . living’? Vienna Vienna Brussels, cnndities eka. 
Juy July July July July. April 1901- July 
Base Period (k) es Oe by 
1914 1914 1914 1914=1 | 1914=1 1914 ' 1910 1914 
NOIOe toa ree ee eee (d) $ 6.95 (d)94 (6) 96}..... e.clnagie Seve cde eet ait ads chs ttl stars etme See eee & 
sei RT BE ae Eo taps oe 7.34, ......99 LOZ. Ai ale MRE OS «an bie MUN Teles EA AMM ls teks Me tiolee «a cite Ante 
NOT Jan er ge es 7.73 UY ES MP ENG i reese re 30 RC 9 Se 
SUV eas ce ee ans 7.42 100 100 100 1 Dee acs (6) 139-2 100 
1915 —Jan es 7.97 ..107 118 130i: Pe she ete Gelecceele | Spiers eee ten ey CORE, MICE. Count 0 
DULY. ney Mace eae es al ae Aaslt ceitiaaleee’ “tamale saieite «cee [ede ee tees era Te eee ate neces 
JOIG Jan see Sea ee A 02 D4 TP nk F<) Aimee Oi) 1S 4 Ph el tot reuse Ce INRA LS 1a) Ate A | Ca 
Ai Nia eee ELS ee 8.46 114 161 Dea eS eTe ME Boe AG LOR aL (6): 250-2fo 3... ss 
A017 Jats cs seve ces BNE 10.27 138 187 LOG estes Sele ee ate eee lak fobh eels «cc Gene 
REM eee ig 11.62 157 204 LEO Oey ees PA EA LR Ala (6) 458-5)..4.3...%. 
1918—Jan........ccccccccees 12.42 167] . . 206 tb fas Nil 2d Dies EUR Pay PAG 0 i BO ie DOr ei 
SULV Teas pest Oe Oi. | 13.00 175 210 PAU] RRS SO bs rae ear PEDO lee (b}) 863-5].......... 
1919—Jan es ee 13.78 186 230 22008, UR i Be SO eG Tae ee 
DULY fas sree, 5 ols 13877 186 209 COB Pe ae eat eetes ok Ome 354] (6) 1866-3)}....0..... 
1920 Jali Fe eo cee ee 15.30 206 236 225) <5 ck uses lace stub A102 ee oes. 
Se a V8 Kiana one eS Ga 16.84 OPH 258 PAYA RS 4 OAR SN ME ade I 479] (b) 2334-2).......... 
102 Jan eee Mayne 14.48 195 278 265). ch lsge ee doses Viale ATT he 1830 
DULY Sere sce eM E 10.96 148 220 a1 RAE Sc Wega. d 893] (b) 2491-4 1303 
; ant Gs SEG aN Sale Pare elated 11.03 149 185 192 748) 664 409} §'31 1467 
J | 
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Great Britain 
WHOLESALE Prices—The Statist index 
number (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s 


figures) showed another slight decline in 
May, falling from 136.8 for April to 136.4. 
Vegetable and animal foods both rose in 
price, but sugar, coffee and tea declined 13.8 
per cent, so that all foodstuffs rose only 0.2 
per cent. Textiles advanced slightly and 
minerals and sundries declined, making a 
decline in materials of 0.6 per cent. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base of 100 in 1913, showed a decline of one 
point from 164.7 in April to 163.7 in May. 
Cereals and meat and fish advanced and 
other foods declined, all foods advancing 
0.5 per cent. Metals and minerals declined, 
cotton advanced, other textiles and “other 
articles” declined slightly, all materials de- 
clining 1.2 per cent. 


The Economist index number, om the base 
100 in 1901-05, registered a substantial de- 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 


eeereete 


ser oweeeeeds 


-sugar prices and in the price of tin. 





cline in May, falling to 205.8 from 210.8 in 
April, This was due largely to declines in 
Cereals 
and meat advanced 0.9 per cent, other food 
products falling 8.9 per cent. Textiles de- 
clined about 0.5 per cent; minerals 4.4 per 
cent and miscellaneous goods 0.6 per cent. 
The index number for the end of June 
showed prices remaining steady, the index 
rising to 205.9. Cereals and meats advanced 
0.2 per cent, other foods advanced 0.8 per 
cent, textiles declined 0.8 per cent, minerals 
advanced 1.5 per cent; and the miscellaneous 
group (rubber, timber, oils) declined 0.6 
per cent. 


The Times index number, on the base 
prices in 1913 = 100, declined each month 
from the high point 173.8 reached in 
January to 165.3 as the average for May. 
The decline from the previous month’s level 
was 1.6 per cent. Foods declined 2.7 per 
cent and materials 1 per cent. Cereals 







Cost of |29 articies ae ba: 
6 towns Milan’ 
1893 July, 1920 


(b) 


ee ceceseefoeoosesersioreovensrertio baer ee eet! sonore eeroelesee 


(b) 228 
(b). 239 
83-8 

. 117+54 

527-3 113-69 

541-6} » . 115-05 

§30:3 113-65 

{518-0 113-21 

516-7 115-02 

lL ERs, 114-20 

Neem MMM TE RIAA ie Hin 115-41 

BA cas chcusitystevalflekelotnusueeenat eae 115-61 


116-42 


ee ee oe 


Sips hue 0.0.6 che [ie eieicwe ds so] a pie 0 0-0 & eels lin exe 0:0 0ce-oce,si0 le Male eis ss |p 6 2) 60 4 0 6 © 


RSs ela ce eve le 6 ole 6 06 6 0 ole sista 6'e 6.0 4.4 few 6)6 0.076 0 00 |.5 010,04, 000 819 Bho wes see O66 
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showed’ a slight advance, and the other food 
groups declined markedly. Iron and steel 
and other metals and minerals declined. 
Cotton advanced 2.5 per cent, while other 
textiles and other materials declined. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base 100 in July, 
1914, declined 2 points to 171 at the begin- 
ning of June. Foods declined 3 points to 
160, and fuel and light declined 5 points to 
185. Rent remained at 147, clothing at 225, 
and sundries at 180. 


Austria 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, | 


having as its base 1 in July 1914, rose from 
11,977 in April to 12,209 in. May an increase 
of nearly 2 per cent. The cost of foods rose 
2.4 per cent to 14,169, and of clothing 2.4 per 
cent. Rentals showed no change at 751, and 
heating and lighting declined nearly 0.2 per 
cent. 

WHOLESALE Pricks.—The official index num- 
ber of the Statistical Office on the base prices 
in the first half of 1914=1, was 19,465 for April 
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and May. There was a slight advance in 
April over the March number of 19,120. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
on the base 100 in April 1914, fell to 555 in 


April from 625 in March, or 11.2 per cent. 


The group clay products showed a slight ad- 
vance and all other groups showed declines, 
the most notable being 20 per cent in resin 
products and tar products, 18 per cent in raw 
rubber, 17 per cent in metal products, 16 per 
cent in food products and 15 per cent in fats 
and textile products. 


Cost or Living anp Reta Prices.—The 
official cost of living index number (com- 
piled by the Ministry of Industry and Labour) 
for a working-class family of the lowest cate- 
gory was, on the base 100 in 1921, 119.46, 
showing a decline of 5.1 per cent from the 
previous month’s level. The principal change 
was a decline of 7.2 per cent in foods. Rent 
and lodging, heat and light and clothing 
showed slight drops, while sundries rose slight- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC.’ 


Country Norway Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Foods, 
Foods Madrid 51 heat, light 
Description 30 foods, fuel articles Cooper- 
of Index towns sundries 30 towns ative 
stores 
‘ July July June 
Base period 1914 1914 1914 1914 
(e) (e) 
LOLO ee Bees wees cel eee fro ebeyele\ sil vie else's Buolelelsrall sig e\\«)s\eie's  a/oil = alent nie) ea: ae mllovelsleletotete «> fulfistanalctele.e atelleiltaniee: « polleeall( cite < NEE 2). 
BOS ss eee aber es salbl septic se OMe MELE... 4-6] 5 ch slung cad btn estan MME cin ae ect cana Tenet 
ttt dian ps summeeetnnay eee y 7 leita Lombenbiedihenn © on ola: Ctrmmnninc teal comendai pki team lala Nava Steteieie wats ete e eit erate: eeraone un 
AT by ons AR SOR 100 (b)100 100 (a)100 
RONG red ATI asses sin A aim lec nhehs ONE te aes NAME, bs ia lob Sly « bl okeccadl de dae CAUSE PES SA) Se EL eee Fem ie (a)107 
eS TIE is setae se SM RR (b )108 (Oa niente alin nace ke ae (a )119 
1916—Jan............. ee ele. Seat eT) ea FR CCH SO WER Ore beat 4 wjeee eee um (a )126 
LAN MO UL See Ry 160 (b 116 (C14) CO eke ORE. ace (a )140 
BOT AERA ie n.d alas bins a sre CE TE aT Fe Pe Bis 4lis conch saSiD cave Beabe RoMempeoue dees i 169 (a )149 
PAs aL vee Mics Bah 261 (b)125 IBY FANE ty NN Cio OMe eee ae a (a )180 
DLS el AM Ee iscsi ccik BK bcwk es CRIME MI Ud aa 221 (a )197. 
ANN Anan ae eta 279 (6155 268 (a )229 
1919—Jan............. Falta i aS Re | ea a eR 339 (a )252 
CL CPR IRS 289 (6 )175 310 238 
1920—Jan............. ZO SV MIERN Ehv CHIP es Bh oveveve:asa¥2] lols Wioremi amen, 298 244 
Duly Re oh 319} 2: (b )191 297 246 
1921—Jan.). 0.8). SOAd Mee M i pmecoM Mie fal AIL). BRE ORE 283 243 
alee ki aye: be 292 (6 )189 232 214 
1922—Jan............. 257 179 190 189 
Sul vats! 27 283 179 179 158 
1926-—Tanss hid, ae 214 180 166 161 
April ea 0 ae 212 180 163 161 
UL ye See le a 218 172 160 168 
Oeta Mie ae 217 174 165 168 
1924—Jan..... MEE 230 178 163 170 
Hebruinigy wis) ee. 234 190 162 172 
Mar. 23: Siac UMN e'96 3 180 170 170 
Aral: Coe: TAO 8 aaa a i 195 159 169 
May. gogkes sc Phlieyae hie Ren TRE eR OR, Ae dee 159 167 
FURR Marinas sbotashsn sabe nde vee AMbRdselsy che Ld eli 1... b:sses.cse curd Rovcicleeeietd AA MAIM. tae ERR Bee 166 


(a) Figure for previous month. - (b) Average for year. 
(g) 15th of month. (h) Four chief cities. 


*October, 1923, 4,301 millions: 





‘(t) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. : 
~**October, 1928, 3,657 millions. 


(Base figure 100 














(c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of month ne to 
(k) Cost-of food budget... - 


t Gold prices on the base 100 hereafter» 
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ly. The budget for a middle-class family de- 
clined 4.2 per cent to 119.37 for May. The 
changes were parallel to those in the budget 
for a working-class family, foods declining 
6.6 per cent. 


Esthonia 


Retain Prices.—The official index number 
of retail prices of 24 foods at Reval, on the 
base 1921 prices = 100, was as follows for 
the first four months of the year: January, 
110.9; February, 112.7; March, 115.4; April, 
114.6. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber of Statistique Générale, on the base 100 
in July, 1914, rose slightly in May to 468, as 
compared with 459 in April. All foods rose 
Z points to 425, while materials rose 14 points 
to 506. Animal foods, sugar, coffee, and cocoa, 
and miscellaneous industrial materials fell in 
price while vegetable foods, minerals 
metals, and textiles rose.’ 

Rerait Prices——The official index number 
of the cost of 13 articles at Paris, on the base 
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1000 for prices in July, 1914, was 3975 in 
June, as against 4065 in May and 4089 in 
April. The index number of 13 articles in 
the chief cities of France was 3946 for the 
second quarter of the current year, a decline 
of 1.7 per cent from the level of 4013 for 
the first quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office showing the 
course of gold mark prices (1913 prices = 
100), showed a decline in May of 1.3 per cent, 
to 122.5. Foods declined from 109.7 to 106.6 
but industrial materials advanced from 150.9 
to 152.2 the gap between them thus becom- 
ing wider. Goods produced advanced slightly, 
from 111.7 to 112.2 and goods imported de- 
clined from 185.6 to 173.8. The price de- 
cline was general, at the end of May and the 
beginning of June, and was attributed to 
financial stringency. The price of coal kept 
firm, owing to the diminished production 
caused by strikes. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of the cost of living showed a marked decline 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 


except where noted) 








South New 
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end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


(e) Beginning of month. 


(f) Base is average for six capital towns. 
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‘in the latter half of May and at the begin- — Italy 
ning of June, the BMETaee for May being 1.15 WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
billions on the base in 1913-14 as against 1.12 Wholesale prices compiled by the Chamber of 
billions in April, In May foods were 1.26 Commerce at Milan, after rising for three suc- 
bilions; heat and light, 1.47 billions, rent, .55 cessive months. fell 0.7 per cent in May to 
billions and clothing 1.58 billions, During the 546 55. There Were noticeable declines in ‘the 
period of decline following the middle Of groups vegetable foods, minerals and metals, 
May, foods dropped 4.7 per cent, owing miscellaneous vegetable products and miscel- 
chiefly to the favourable weather conditions |,neous industrial materials, and the group 
which affected farm products especially textile materials was slightly lower. There 
potatoes and other vegetables. was a rise in animal foods as well as in 
Hungary chemical products and construction materials. 
Cost or Livinec.—The index number of cost 
of living, on the base 100 in 1913-14 was 
1,332,613 in March, an increase of 32' per cent WHOLESALE Prices—The index number 
above the level for February, which was 68 compiled by the Director General of Statis- 
per cent above the January level. During tics (1913 = 100) rose in April to 184, 
March foods rose in price 24 per cent; cloth- 4 points above the March level. Foods rose 
ing, 37 per cent; rent, 50 per cent. The 3 points in 183, vegetable foods alone showing 
figures for light and heat were not available. a decline, industrial materials rose 3 points 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
' (Base figure 100 
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to 184 all groups advancing except chemicals 
and miscellaneous products. 

Retain Pricks.—The index number of re- 
tail prices of 27 articles at Madrid rose 15 
points in April to 195. Animal foods rose 1.2 
per cent, vegetable foods rose 8 per cent and 
fuel and miscellaneous rose nearly 4 per cent. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Commerce Department, on the 
base 1913 prices = 100, was 160 for May, 
having declined one point from the April 
level. Raw materials showed no change at 
147 while manufactured goods registered a 
decline of two points to 171. In the separate 
groups the only increases were shown by ani- 
mal foods, mortar, brick, etc., and pulp and 
paper. Fertilizers, textile fibres and fabrics, 
and rubber goods, showed no change, and all 
other groups declined. 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 


Cost or Livinc—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 100 in July, 1914, fell 3 points 
from January 1 to 173 at April 1. Foods de- 
clined 2 points to 160; taxes 28 points to 173; 
and sundries 2 points to 185. Fuel and light 
advanced 2 points to 183. Housing showed 
no change at 178 and clothing at 192. 


Netherlands 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, prices in 
1913 being taken as 100, fell 1 point in April 
to 154. The index of the foods included in 
this index fell from 154 to 151 in the same 
period. 

China 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
wholesale prices in Shanghai, compiled by the 
Treasury Department’s Bureau of Markets, 
on the base February, 1913 = 100, was 
154.3 for May, which was 0.5 per cent higher 


=e 
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Belgium | Bulgaria bene Denmark Finland France Germany 
Director ' U.S 
Ministry of} General | Central Finans- PANE Statistique 'Fed. Federal Frankfurter 
Ind. and of | Bur: of tidende Bank of Finland Générale Res. Statistical Zeitung 
Labour | Statistics! Statistics Board Office 
130 _ 126 33 Imports Exports |- 45 a 38 98 
April, July {July 1, 1912 ; 
1914 1913 1914 =|June 30, 1914 Eight mos., 1913 July, 1914 1913 1913 1914 
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than the previous month. Cereals, other food 
products and the average of the four miscel- 
laneous groups (fuels, building material, in- 
dustrial materials and sundries) showed rises, 
while textiles and metals declined. Fuels and 
industrial materials rose and building ma- 
terials and sundries declined. 


India 


Cost or Livine—tThe official index number 
of the Bombay Labour Office on the base 100 
in July, 1914, showed no change for May, 
remaining at 150. The total index for foods 
showed no change at 143; fuel and lighting 
rose three points to 166; clothing declined 3 
points to 227; and house rent remained at 165. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office, on the 
base 1,000 in 1909-1913 was 1,859 in March, 
or the same level as in February. Flour, etc., 
general merchandise, building materials, and 
coal advanced in price while agricultural pro- 


ducts, “wool, hides, tallow, butter and cheese,” 
leather and chemicals and manures declined. 

Reratt Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of food in twenty-five towns 
rose from 1,590 in February to 1,601 in 
March. The principal cause of this was an 
advance of 3 per cent in dairy produce. 
Meat advanced slightly and groceries showed 
no change. 


United States 


. Dun’s index number of wholesale prices 
after falling for four months successively rose 
at July 1 by 0.9 per cent above the level of 
one month previous. The rise was due to 
the advance in the breadstuffs group, the 
higher prices for wheat and corn having an 
important influence. ‘This increase exceeded 
8 per cent and there were slight increases in 
the dairy and garden products and in “other 
foods.” No change occurred in metals but 
there were further declines in clothing, the 
miscellaneous group and meats. The clothing 
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(a) Quarter beginning in specified month. 
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index number was at the lowest point reached 
since the end of 1922, in spite of raw cotton 
being higher in price. 

The index number of the Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics (1913—100) fell 1 point in May 
to 147. All groups declined slightly except 
foods, which showed no change. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index num- 
ber, on the base 1913 prices = 100, fell 2 
points in May to 156. Goods produced did 
not change, while imported goods declined 7 
points. Goods exported rose 1 point. Raw 
materials and producers’ goods both declined, 
while consumers’ goods remained at their pre- 
vious level. 

Bradstreet’s index number of wholesale 
prices showed another slight reduction on July 
1, the seventh since December 1, 1923, and 
reached the level of $12.2257, a decline of 0.5 
per cent from June 1. Five groups, bread- 
stuffs, provisions, fruits, metals and chemicals 
and drugs, gained, while seven—live stock, 


hides and leather, textiles, coal and coke, oils, 
naval stores and miscellaneous products—sag- 
ged. 


Cost or Livine.—The retail food index issued 
by the Department of Labour showed a de- 
crease of 0.2 per cent from the retail cost of 
food in May 1924, as compared with April. 
The index number remained at 141, on the 
base 100 in 1913. Eleven articles decreased in 
price; butter 8 per cent; sugar 7 per cent; 
cheese 3 per cent; bananas 2 per cent and 
fresh and evaporated milk, lard, macaroni, 
raisins, bacon and oleomargarine less than 3 
per cent. Twenty articles increased in price 
as follows: onions 14 per cent; cabbage 8 per 
cent; pork chops and potatoes 4 per cent; sir- 
loin steak and round steak and oranges 3 per 
cent; chuck roast, plate beef, leg of lamb, 
fresh eggs, nib roast, ham, hens, rice, canned 
peas, canned tomatoes, coffee, prunes and tea 
less than 3 per cent. Other articles showed no 
change. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Injuries Due to Unreasonable Use of 


Privilege not Compensable 


MECHANIC employed at a railway 

company’s roundhouse, having finished 
his shift, was proceeding home by the usual 
route followed by the workmen for years, 
crossing several railway tracks belonging to 
the company. There was another but longer 
way that the employee could have used for 
going to his home without crossing any side- 
tracks. On one of the tracks in the yard the 
mechanic, with another workman, found a 
freight train standing, and endeavoured to 
pass through it between two adjoining cars. 
As he did so the train moved, presumably 
without any signal, and the employee was per- 
manently injured in one of his feet. He 
brought an action against the company in the 
Court of King’s Bench, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, but the Court held that 
the accident did not “arise out of and’ in 
the course of his employment;” and that, as- 
suming the route followed was used as a 
privilege with the knowledge and consent of 
the employer, the plaintiff was limited to a 
reasonable use of the privilege, whereas the 
plaintiff in his attempt to pass a train which 
he knew might move, was not reasonable in 
the use he made of it. The action was dis- 
missed with costs. 


(Saskatchewan—Mackenzie vs. Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway Company). 


Employer not Held Liable for Wrongful 
Act by Employee 

A coloured man was a passenger on a rail- 
way in British Columbia and had duly paid 
his fare. The conductor, immediately after 
collecting his ticket violently assaulted him, 
in a manner shown by the evidence to be 
without excuse. Action was brought by the 
passenger against the railway company for 
damages. The conductor was not called as 
witness, but it was assumed by the court 
which tried the case that he resented having 
the passenger call his attention to the fact 
that he had omitted to take up the latter’s 
ticket when he took up those of the other 
passengers. The action was dismissed and the 
plaintiff appealed to the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia. The Court held that the 
railway company was not liable for damages, 
as the act was not done within the scope of 
the conductor’s employment or for the com- 
pany’s benefit. 


(British Columbia—Jennings vs. Canadian 


National Railways and Canadian Northern 
Railway Company). 


_ province. 


Claim of Parent of Deceased Workman 
under Workmen’s Compensation 


An employee of an asbestos company was 
fatally injured while working in a mine on 
February 6, 1920. Some years before the ac- 
cident his mother had married again and she 
was living with her second husband. After the 
accident she took action to recover from the 
employer $9,499 under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. In the Court of King’s Bench the: 
judge stated that the mother must prove that 
her son was her principal support, that is, that 
he contributed at least 50 per cent of her liv- 
ing expenses, and second, that she was actu- 
ally in need of that support. The evidence 
was held to have shown the contrary to be’ 
the fact. The action was dismissed with costs. 


(Quebec—Black Lake Asbestos and Chrome 
Company vs. Dame Marquis et al). 


Manitoba Act Before Privy Council 


Argument was opened on July 14 before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
London in the appeal of the Lord’s Day Al- 
liance of Canada against the recent judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Manitoba upholding 
the validity of provincial legislation enacted - 
in 1913, amending the Lord’s Day Act of the 
The purpose of the act in question 
was to permit the operation of excursion trains 
from Winnipeg on Sundays. The Attorney 
General of Manitoba acted for the Province 
as respondent and the Solicitor General of 
Canada was also represented as intervener. 
The Dominion Lord’s Day Alliance was re- 
presented by the Honourable N. W. Rowell, 
K.C. According to reports in the press Mr. 
Rowell’s statements were chiefly concerned - 
with legal precedents. He urged that the 
Manitoba Lord’s Day Act permitting Sunday 
excursions was invalid because it dealt with 
a matter relating to criminal law which was 
within the exclusive competence of the fed- 
eral government which had delegated no 
powers to the provinces to pass such legisla- 
tion. Furthermore, it was beyond the ability 
of the Dominion parliament to delegate such 
powers. The Manitoba Act declared Sunday 
excursions to be valid “ notwithstanding any- 
thing to the contrary in this or any other 
act of this legislature or in any law in force 
in this province over which the province has 
legislative authority.” Mr. Rowell contended 
that the Dominion Lord’s Day Act was not a 
law over which the province had legislative — 
authority. The argument was adjourned. 
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NOTES GN CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GazerTe 
contains the regular monthly articles 
dealing with recent conciliation proceedings, 
industrial disputes, wage agreements, employ- 
ment conditions, movement of prices, etc. 
It also contains an annual report on the 
proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act during the past fiscal year; 
quarterly reports on industrial accidents 
in Canada, the work of the Employment 
Service of Canada, unemployment in Canada 
as reported by trade unions, and immigration 
into Canada, all these reports covering the 
period of April to June inclusive; a report of 
the Sixth International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations), and other special 
articles. 


Reports from the offices of 
the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of 
June showed little change 
from the somewhat depressed conditions that 
had prevailed in the previous month, but there 
was 2a continued decline in the volume of 
business transacted by these offices as com- 
pared with the same period in 1923. At the 
beginning of July the percentage of unem- 
ployment among members of trade unions 
was 5.8 as compared with 7.3 per cent at 
the beginning of June, and with 3.4 per cent 
at the beginning of July, 1923. Returns from 
5,752 employers of labour throughout Canada 
showed an increase in the number of persons 
on their payrolls from 781,988 at the be- 
ginning of June to 785,507 at the beginning 
of July. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.91 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $9.86 for 
June; $10.17 for July, 1928; $10.27 for July, 
1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $16.84 for July, 1920; $13.00 
for July, 1918; and $7.42 for July, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100 advanced to 153.38 
for July as compared with 152.2 for June; 
153.5 for July, 1923; 154.1 for July, 1922; 


83051—14 


Monthly 
Summary 


163242 for July, 1921; 256.1 for July, 1920; 
256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 202.3 
for July, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in July was less than in the previous month, 
or in July, 1923. Fourteen disputes began 
or were in progress during the month, affect- 
ing 9,224 employees, and causing a loss of 
229,304 working days. Corresponding figures 
for the previous month were as follows: 22 
disputes, 138,872 employees, and 244,673 work- 
ing days; and for July, 1923, 23 disputes, 
18,095 employees, and 307,433 working days. 


During July the Depart- 
Industrial ment received a_ report 
Disputes from a Board of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation 
Act under the Industrial Dis- 

putes Investigation Act, 
1907. Six applications were received from 


employees for the establishment of similar 
Boards. In one of these cases further direct 
negotiations were held at the Minister’s sug- 
gestion which resulted in a settlement of the 
dispute without further procedure, and in 
another case a Board was fully constituted. 


Reference is made elsewhere 
in this issue, in the report on 
Strikes and Lock-outs dur- 
ing the past month, to the 
settlement of a dispute in 
the boot and shoe industry at Quebec by the 
mediation of the Provincial Registrar of 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The Registrar is a permanent official ap- 
pointed under the Quebec Trades Disputes Act 
to receive and register all applications by 
employers or employees for reference to a 
council in connection with a trade dispute. 
Te is further authorized to endeavour to act 
as mediator where a dispute exists or is 
threatened, when requested by either party 
or by the mayor of the city concerned to act 
in this capacity, or to intervene without 
awaiting formal request. “Councils of Con- 
ciliation” under the Act consist of four 


Arbitration of 
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concilators, two to be appointed by each 
of the parties in a particular dispute. Failing 
an adjustment either party may apply to 
the registrar fora “Council of Arbitration,” 
consisting of three members appointed by the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, one 
on the recommendation of each party, 
and one on the Minister’s choice, failing a 
joint nomination by the other two members. 
The award of a Council is not binding upon 
the parties concerned, but either party may, 
prior to- the award, agree by writing to be 
bound by the award in the same manner as 
parties are bound “by an award made under 
the Code of Civil Procedure. 

In addition to this machinery for arbitra- 
tion and conciliation available for use in all 
‘ industries, the boot and shoe industry in 
Quebec has a joint committee, composed of 
representatives of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and of three national unions of boot and 
shoe workers, part of the duties of this 
committee being to promote industrial peace. 


The report of the Manitoba 


Mothers’ Mothers’ Allowance Com- 
Allowances in mission, reviewed elsewhere 
Manitoba in the present issue, is pre- 


; sumably the last report to 
be issued by that body as at present consti- 
tuted. After next September, when effect is 
to be given to the Child Welfare Act of 1922 
(as amended at the last legislative session), 
the new Child Welfare Board is to assume 
charge of mothers’ allowances, along with the 
other work carried on in the Province on be- 
half of children. When the amending act 
was under consideration last March members 
of the provincial government assured a dele- 
gation of women who were interested in the 
work of the commission that the proposed 
changes: would make no practical difference in 
the work, and that the co-operation of various 
philanthropic societies would still be wel- 
comed as it had been in the past. 

The administration of mothers’ allowances 
had been the subject of much discussion in 
the province for the past year. A strong feel- 
ing existed against the scaling down of the 
amount to be spent on mothers’ allowances, 
but this sentiment was tempered by the gen- 
eral desire for lower taxes. A proposal tc 
make the municipalities responsible for the 
whole cost of the allowances was resisted by 
the cities and towns, especially by representa- 
tives of the city of Winnipeg, on the ground 
that municipalities could not undertake full 
responsibility in the matter owing to the shift- 
ing of population toward the large centres 
when the breadwinners die. It was stated 


that this movement was proved from the ex- 
perience of Winnipeg with hospital patients 
and relief to the unfortunate. Municipalities, 
however, are not charged directly for the 
beneficiaries within their borders, the levy 
imposed by the Municipal Commissioners 
under the act being upon all municipalities 
at large, according to the judicial district to 
which they belong, upon the basis of equal- 
ized assessment. The new Child Welfare Act - 
gives the director of Child Welfare power to 
arrange with the child’s relations for the 
payment of a reasonable share in the cost 
of relief; the share of the province is to be 
determined by the amount of the special grant 
voted in the Supply Bill of that year to pro- 
vide maintenance or partial maintenance for 
bereaved or dependent children, while the 
municipalities may be asked to repay the 
whole amount so expended, “or such portion 
thereof as may be just to recoup or partially 
recoup the province for the same.” The pro- 
visions of the new act in this respect are thus 
practically the same as those of the act of 
1916. 

Under the Mothers’ Allowance Act, now to 
be superseded by the Child Welfare Act, 
much of the work was of a voluntary nature. 
Since the Act was passed in 1916 ten commis- 
sioners have given their time and energy with- 
out any remuneration. Co-operation was 
secured by the Commission from several vol- 
untary agencies. School teachers and in- 
spectors, especially in rural districts, assisted 
by reporting on home conditions, and in fol- 
lowing up particular cases, and public health 
nurses also rendered service in furthering the 
work of assisting families in need. Ladies’ 
auxiliaries were organized for visiting families, 
under the guidance of “captains” in the Win- 
nipeg district, while numerous  semi-public 
bodies and private individuals contributed ser- 
vice as well as gifts of clothing and other 
necessaries. 


The annual report of the 
Labour Department of the 
Province of Quebec for 
1928, reviewed in the Janu- 
ary issue, referred to the 
good results that had fol- 
lowed the amendments of 1919 to the Pro- 
vincial Industrial Establishments Act, provid- 
ing that boys and girls aged from 14 to 16 
years who wish to obtain work must first 
apply to the Provincial Labour Department 
and obtain employment certificates. Some ac- 
count of the Department’s work at Montreal 
was given in a recent issue of the Montreal 
Star. The practice of the Department is to 
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grant a permit if the mother is a widow, and 
the child is healthy, but if the father of the 
family is alive and is working, and one or 
more members of the family are also con- 
tributing to the financial resources, the appli- 
cation is not usually granted, even in the 
case of large families. Permits are also 
granted after full investigation where the 
father is sick and unable to work. 

Since this branch of the Department’s work 
was opened in March, 1920, up to July of the 
present year, a total of 19,113 permits to leave 
school and begin work, or to work during 
vacations, have been granted to children in 
Montreal. During these four years inspectors 
note a great change for the better, both in 
the number of applications and in the per- 
centage of illiteracy. When the work was be- 
gun the inspectors noted that ten to twelve 
per cent of the children applying were illit- 
erate, whereas now the proportion is given at 
five to six per cent. One of the reasons given 
for this improvement is that parents know 
that their children will not be granted per- 
mits to work by the Department unless their 
children can read and write. Children over 
14 years of age who are below the required 
standard are given permits conditionally upon 
their attendance at night school, and these 
permits may be cancelled if their attendance 
is not regular. 

The inspectors further report that children 
now apply for permits at a later age than form- 
erly. Four years ago, little children of nine 
and ten years often applied for permits to 
work, but recently the age of application has 
advanced to 11 or 12 years. It is stated that 
children applying for permits to-day read and 
write well, and that the illiterates are for the 
most part among the mentally deficient class. 


The Fire Department Hours 
of Work Act, enacted at 
the last session of the Legis- 
lature of British Columbia 
(Lasour GazettE, January, 1924, page 25), 
has been found to involve serious additional 
outlay for fire-fighting in some of the cities 
affected by this legislation, which compels 
municipalities to give their firemen one day’s 
rest in seven. It is stated for example that 
the effect of the provision is to reduce the 
effective strength of the Vancouver fire de- 
partment by 26 men, as the city authorities 
refuse to increase the force to that extent to 
meet the new requirement.. The men on rest 
are subject to a call for duty in case of fire, 
but they cannot be reckoned as being on the 
“effective strength” of the force at a given 
time, this expression meaning the number of 


Sunday Rest 
for Firemen 


- concerned. 


men who can be rushed to the spot upon the 
first alarm. It has been suggested that the 
city ask the Provincial Government to make 
a contribution toward the cost of the fire 
department which now amounts to half a 
million dollars a year. Meanwhile the British 
Columbia Fire Underwriters announce that 
unless twenty-six men are added, a ten per 
cent increase in insurance rates will remain in 
effect. Similar difficulties have been experi- 
enced in Victoria in connection with the fire 
department there. 


An instructive paper on the 
functions and work of the 
Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department 
of Labour was read at the 
recent conference of Social Workers at Toronto 
by Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Bureau. Legislative power to regulate the em- 
plovment of women in industry belongs to the 
several States, as in Canada it belongs to the 
Provinces. The function of the Federal 
Bureau is therefore mainly consultative; in the 


Functions of a 
Federal Labour 
Bureau 


-writer’s words it was “created as a standard 


maker with investigational powers, and is a 
fact-finding Breau, designed to furnish inform- 
ation which will stimulate agencies having legis- 
lative and executive powers into progressive 
activity making for more uniformity in stand- 
ards and policies in behalf of women workers.” 
The necessity for co-ordination in the laws 
of the 48 states of the Union has become more 
evident from the rapid development of in- 
dustry and the unification of business through- 
out the country as a whole. Employers in 
one state can now transplant their industries 
from a State where, they think, the regula- 
tions are too rigid, to another State with more 
elastic labour laws. Greater uniformity in 
industrial legislation thus becomes a matter 
of national concern. The Women’s Bureau 
exists to promote the desired uniformity in so 
far as the welfare of women in industry is 
Its policy is to co-operate with 
the State labour bureaus, but without dupli- 
cating their work or usurping their functions. 
Investigations have even been carried out 
jointly by the Bureau and by State- Depart- 
ments respecting conditions of female employ- 
ment in particular States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is well equipped for such work, while 
the State Department, being an administra- 
tive body, has rarely the funds or equipment 
required for intensive investigations, especially 
when information is needed as to conditions 
or legislation in other States or throughout 
the country. More generally, the Bureau 
exists as an information office for persons and 
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organizations who apply to it with inquiries 
on the various problems and phases of women 
in industry. 


The directors of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company 
recently passed the follow- 
ing resolution in apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation of 
their employees in a period of reduced activ- 
ity in the Company’s plant:— 


Paper workers 
co-operate with 
management 


That the Board of Directors of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company, Limited, desire to place on 
record their appreciation of the action of the various 
trade unions, of which the company’s employees are 
members, forming a federated committee of the unions 
for the purpose of co-operation with the executiv> 
officers of the company in maintaining the efficiency of 
the company’s plants and in eliminating uneconomic 
and wasteful methods of operation, and otherwise do- 
ing all in their power to increase the production and 
efficiency of the mills, thereby showing their realiza- 
tion that their best interests are indissolubly bound 
up with the success and prosperity, not only of the 
company of which they are employees, but of the pulp 
and paper industry as a whole. 

The Board of Directors welcome their co-operation 
and’ feels a very legitimate pride that this loyal and 
patriotic action has been taken by the employees of 
the company, as it typifies in a most practical way 
the very good relations which have always existed be- 
tween the company and its employees, and which _ it 
will be the constant endeavour of the board and of 
every officer to maintain in the future. is 


Some weeks previously the management of 
the Abitibi, Laurentide, and Spanish River 
companies had explained to their employees 
that ‘the situation in the industry was such as 
to call for retrenchment and reorganization. 
The unions of the employees at the Abitibi 
Company responded to this appeal by appoint- 
ing the “Federated Committee” referred to 
in the foregoing resolution. The situation in 
the affairs of the Laurentide Company was 
explained at a special meeting of the “ Laur- 
entide Council” last May when the workers 
were told of the reasons for which the Com- 
pany had for some time past been operating at 
a reduced capacity. The same condition ex- 
isted in most of the large Canadian newsprint 
producing plants. The statement of the Laur- 
entide management proceeded :— 

In considering the best method of meeting this situs- 
tion, the first one that naturally presented itself was, 
of course,- that the entire plant of the lLaurentide 
Company might be closed down for a certain number 
of days per month and under the conditions as they 
now exist this would mean a loss of approximately two 
and a half days’ pay:+for each of the employees. The 
management had considered this question carefully, and 
had concluded that rather than see so much lost time 
for the payroll men they wanted to take care of a 
large portion of the necessary curtailment by slowing 
back the old machines from six hundred and _ thirty 
feet per minute to around five hundred feet thus mak- 
ing each of them produce less paper per day than 


when run at their maximum sped. This plan of 
action is of benefit to the workmen as it allows them 


° 


to work a greater number of hours per month than 
would otherwise be possible and the company hopes 
to b2 at least partially compensated for this increased 
cost by being able to produce a better grade of paper 
and one that will be so desirable on account of its 
appearance and running qualities as to be more readily 
saleable in a competitive market. 


The copartnership - plan, 
Copartnership whereby employees are 
and joint made joint stockholders in 
management. their employing firm, is fol- 


lowed by an_ increasing 
number of large concerns in Great Britain 
and the United States, and more recently in 
Canada, the most notable example being per- 
haps at the Lever works at Port Sunlight in 
Hngland. The latest Canadian copartnership 
was reported in July, when the president of 
T. S. Simms and Company, Limited, of St. 
John, N.B., manufacturers of brushes and 
brooms, announced that the firm would in 
future be conducted as a profit-sharing con- 
cern. The new scheme guarantees the former 
stockholders a fair dividend on their invest- 
ments. One-third of the balance of the profits 
eoes to labour and two-thirds to the executive 
staff, this surplus being converted into stock 
entitling the employees to vote with the other 
shareholders. 


Another form of employees’ representation 
is illustrated by the “plant assemblies” which 
have been instituted at some of the branches 
of the Swift Packing Company in Canada and 
the United States. The Canadian branches 
of this firm are at Edmonton, Winnipeg, New 
Westminster, Vancouver and Toronto. Each 
“plant assembly” consists of an equal number 
of representatives of the employees, and man- 
agement. They consider numerous subjects 
affecting the conditions of employment, in- 
cluding health and safety, recreation, com- 
pensation, employees’ benefit, personal griev- 
ances, individual wage changes, general work- 
ing hours, personal disputes with foremen or 
between employees, absenteeism, equipment, 
and suggestions for the improvement of ser- 
vice. Of 865 grievances which were considered 
by the joint plant assemblies in the various 
Swift establishments, two-thirds were decided 
in favour of the employees, nearly one-third 
in favour of the management, while a few 
were compromised, withdrawn or remained un- 
settled. 


Somewhat similar in character, though per- 
haps more restricted in its function, is the 
trade board provided for under recent agree- 
ment made by the Toronto local of the In- 
ternational Association of Heat and Frost In- 
sulators, and outlined in the section “Recent 
Industrial Agreements” in the present issue. 
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Irregularity of employment 
is a feature of the building 
trades and many other oc- 
cupations, but it is especial- 
ly marked in connection 
with work along shore. Several experiments 
are now in progress for the “ decasualization ” 
of this industry. One most successful is the 
Seattle plan, devised by the joint employment 


Solving the 
problem of 
casual labour 


committee of the Joint Organization of Long-. 


shoremen and Truckers and the waterfront 
employers at that port (LABouR GAZETTE, Apru, 
1924, page 280). This plan consists in a com- 
plete system of registratron to eliminate 
“floaters”, and the organization of the regis- 
tered workers into permanent gangs with 
equalized earnings for the members of these 
gangs. A similar movement in Great Britain 
has also been mentioned in previous issues of 
this Gazettes (November, 1920, page 1,509). 
In 1920 the Transport Workers’ Federation of 
Great Britain. proposed to pool labour re- 
sources, register all dock labour, and guarantee 
every registered docker a minimum weekly 
income, the guarantee to be backed by the in- 
dustry as a whole by means of a special levy 
for the purpose upon all merchandise handled. 
In the same year a commission was appointed 
by the British Minister of Labour to inquire 
into the conditions of dock labour. The 
commission presented a report signed by Lord 
Shaw of Dunfermline and other commissioners 
approving the principles of the minimum scale 
for a guaranteed week, of registration, and 
the maintenance of unemployed casual labour, 
and recommending that .a joint council should 
be established for this industry. Early in the 
current year the new British Ministry of 
Labour set up another committee for the pur- 
pose of developing the existing system of re- 
gistration, and to examine further the pro- 
posal for a guaranteed week. This committee 
presented two interim reports, the first in 
June, the other in July. They recommend: 


(a) that a registration scheme should be set 
up forthwith in each port or group of 
ports; 


(b) that in the initial registration of dock- 
ers under a new scheme the trade union 
can best determine in the main what 
men are qualified; 


(c) that it should be made clear that initial 
registration does not confer permanent 
rights or impose permanent obligations; 


(d) that registers in operation should be 
constantly reviewed by the joint body 
which administers them in order that 
they may. be made as effective as pos- 
sible, and only include men who work 
regularly in the ports; 


(e) that the scheme of registration should 
be subject to review in the light of 
experience. 


In regard to the guaranteed week the com- 
mittee found that the basic question was that 
of cost, and the question could not be deter- 
mined without knowledge of the exact number 
of men who normally and regularly seek their 
livelihood at the docks. They are therefore 
deferring further inquiry into this subject un- 
til an effective system of registration has been 
established. 


The physical fitness of the 


Medical worker is often mentioned 
examinations as one of the chief ele- 
and vocational ments in the problem of 
guidance industrial safety. It is 


| found that physical unfit- 
ness has a close relation to frequency of 
accidents and to inefficiency, while for ado- 
lescents the question of fitness is the main 
factor in the choice of a suitable ealling. 
For this reason more frequent and stricter 
medical examinations, particularly of young 
persons, are often recommended. Suggestions 
on this subject are contained in the report 
of a special committee recently appointed 
by the British Home Secretary to consider 
the subject in its relation to the employment 
of young persons in factories. The committee 
recommended that the age for certification 
should be raised from 16 to 18 years; that 
examinations should be required in all fac- 
tories; that the form of certificate should be 
positive rather than negative, that is, it 
should be to the effect that the young 
person is physically fit for employment in 
the factory rather than a statement as to 
disability; that the surgeon should be able 
to grant, at his discretion, a qualified certifi- 
cate, to which conditions may be attached 
respecting the nature of the work on which 
the young person may (or may not) be 
employed, the remedial or other measures 
which are to be taken in regard to the young 
person; or the certificate should be con- 
ditional upon re-examination within a stated 
period om account either of the physical 
state of ‘the young person or of the industrial 
conditions; that the certificate should be 
obtained within fourteen days after the young 
person hag, started work in the factory, and 
should include a statement to the effect that 
the surgeon has seen the young persons school 
medical record; that. the examination should 
be conducted at the factory; that the surgeon 


-should have tthe duty of acquainting himself 


in every factory where he examines young 
persons with the process won which they are, 
or are proposed to %* ewployed, and of 
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recording in the register the date of his 
visits; that the standard of examination, the 
form of certificate and the nature of the 
conditions which may be attached to qualify- 
ing certificates should be prescribed by the 
Home Office, which should supervise the work 
of the surgeon. 


An Hours of Employment 
bill, designed to give effect 
to the Washington Draft 
Convention on an 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week was 
introduced in the British House of Commons 
in July by the Minister of Labour. The 
proposal to ratify this Draft Convention has 
brought out various opinions as to the extent 
of the obligation resting upon Great, Britain. 
In 1921 the Government then in power de- 
cided against ratification, its decision being 
upheld by a vote in the House of Commons 
of 164 to 53. The present Government how- 
ever considers that the country is committed 
to give effect to the Draft Convention. The 
railwaymen, however, are opposed to its gen- 
eral application. They declare that any attempt 
to enforce the conditions laid down in the 
Draft Convention “would meet with the 
united resistence of members of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, inasmuch as they 
would take away the guaranteed day and 
guaranteed week, independent of Stnday 
working and also of each day standing by 
itself for the purpose of calculating over- 
time.” The railwaymen state further that 
“we realize that the provisions of the Wash- 
ington Convention may benefit unorganized 
or badly organized workers, particularly in 
the sweated trades, and we are prepared to 
assist in placing on the Statute book any 
measure which does not take away from us 
conditions which have been obtained after 
many years of trade union effort.” The 
General Secretary of the Union informed the 
Minister of Labour that if the railwaymen were 
not excluded from the bill they would refuse 
to work on Sundays, not merely in running 
trains, but also in repairing lines. 


S-hour day 
question in 
Great Britain 


Further information on the 


Hours and elimination of the 12-hour 


wages of day in the steel industry 
American steel of the United States is 
workers given in the annual report 


of the United States Steel 
Corporation for 1923. Following the confer- 
ence of 1922 and subsequent correspondence 
between the late President Harding and rep- 
resentatives of the iron and steel industry 
(Lasour Gazetre, August, 1923, page 879) 
the subsidiary companies of the Corpora- 
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tion, after a thorough investigation, decided 
that the proposed change could be made only 
when the supply of labour had increased, and 
selling prices had advanced to a level that 
would cover the necessary increase in ex- 
penditure. The report states that “prior to 
the midsummer of 1923 there was a marked 
shortage in the labour supply required fully 
to serve the mills on the plan under which 
they were then operating. But as it was 
considered about the beginning of July 
this condition was likely to im- 
prove materially, it was decided to intro- 
duce the revision on August 16. The 
revised plan adopted established the hours for 
employees connected with continuous pro- 
cesses on an 8-hour basis, and those for all 
other employees on a 10-hour basis. The 
wage rates of employees whose working day 
was reduced from 12 to 8 hours were so ad- 
justed as to afford earnings equivalent to an 
increase of 25 per cent in the ‘hourly and 
base rates previously paid, and the wage rates 
of all employees reduced to, or continued on, 
a 10-hour basis were advanced 10 per cent, 
to equalise unbalanced conditions in rates 
brought about by the adjustments in the wage 
scale for employees from 12 to 8 hours. Rapid 
progress was made in effecting the change. 
By December 1 the 12-hour shift had been, 
broadly speaking, eliminated in all the sub- 
sidiary companies except one, where, on 
account of shortage of skilled labour, the 
change was not completely carried out until 
February, 1924. The number of additional 
employees required by these companies in 
which the plan had become effective and on 
the basis of operating conditions then pre- 
vailing, was 17,117, an increase of over 10 
per cent.” 


The proposed “child labour” 
amendment to the United 
States constitution was 
noted. in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE at the time that it was 
passed by the House of Representatives. The 
Senate later passed the measure by the re- 
quired two-thirds majority, and it was signed 
by the President as an Act of Congress. The 
proposed amendment, before it becomes ef- 
fective, must be ratified by three-fourths of 
the States, and action is expected to be taken 
by the various State Legislatures next year. 
The question mainly at issue is that of State 
rights. Previous efforts by Congress to legis- 
late on child labour indirectly were found to 
be unconstitutional; the first attempt was an 
act of 1916 to prohibit the movement in in- 
terstate commerce of the products of undesir- 


Child labour in 
the United 
States 


able child labour; the second was in 1919, 
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when Congress proposed to levy a tax upon 
such articles. The proposed constitutional 
amendment is as follows: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labour of persons under 
eighteen years of age. 


Section 2. The power of the several States is unim- 
paired by this Article except that the operation of 
State laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by Congress. 


As frequent mention is 
made of “labour banks” in 
connection with labour or- 
ganization both in this con- 
tinent and in Europe, some 
account may be given of the progress of the 
movement in Denmark, which has so far 
been the most successful field for co-operative 
enterprise. In June, 1917, a committee of 
representatives of trade unions and of the 
political and co-operative sides of the Danish 
labour movement was named to examine a 
proposal to establish a bank. This committee 
unanimously agreed that such an institution 
was desirable, and in April, 1919, the “Work- 
ers National Bank of Denmark” opened for 
business. The bank was founded as a limited 
society, and the following clause, which limits 
the holding of such shares to organizations, 
was inserted in the by-laws:— 


Co-operative 
labour bank 


in Denmark 


“The following are eligible as shareholders :— 


(a) Organizations belonging to the Labour Party in 
Denmark; also amalgamated societies, trade unions, and 
direct organizations of the Labour Party. 


(b) Commercial enterprises, or societies of a commer- 
cial character founded by the Labour Party or the 
Workers Co-operative Societies, also consumers’ unions. 


The board of management consists of 15 
members, all of whom are either active lead- 
ers of the various labour organizations or 
members of parliament. Five members of the 
board constitute a sub-committee, responsible 
for the daily activities of the bank. Besides 
the head office at Copenhagen the bank has 
three branches, and it is its intention gradually 
to open further branches not only in the 
metropolis, but also in the larger provincial 
towns. The activity of the bank is exactly 
the same as that of private banks, but with 
special regard to the interest of the working 
class. Credits are granted to. reliable private 
commercial enterprises, but principally to the 
workers’ own co-operative societies. Build- 
ing loans are made when it is considered ad- 
visable, and ordinary loans to individuals are 
granted on mortgage or security. Loans are 
made also on goods, on bills of lading or war- 
rants, reinbursements are opened, and credits 
are issued. The bank has relations with 
banks in various foreign countries, but in most 


cases these are private banks. The manage- 
ment are anxious to establish better working 
relations among the existing co-operative trade 
union, and labour banks in the various coun- 
tries. 

To-day the share capital of the bank is 
2,496,000 Kr.* and its reserve fund Kr. 120,000. 
A large part of the capital of the bank is 
placed either in big national banking insti- 
tutions or in easy redeemable bonds. This 
policy is rendered necessary because the bank’s 
special character as a labour bank may, in 
case of labour conflicts, make great claims 
upon its resources. 

The following table will be of interest, 
showing the classification of holders of de- 
posit accounts :— 


‘Tradew unions: oss «| ger a 8.9 per cent 
Amalgamated societies of trade 

tilisns ee PL RPP Re FOF STs ake 
Clubs inside the labour move- 

ment Panes heswieruneat-- eevee wt ete Dh eh be 
Co-operative societies.. .. .. -.. 5.6 Wr S 
Institutions for sickness and burial 4.4 “ “ 
Other institutions, private con- 
~ cerns, and individuals.. AScQu tier 


Since 1919 the deposit accounts in the bank 
have increased steadily, being upward of 25 
million kronen in 1923. The amount of the 
loans made in the same year was about two 
and three-quarter millions. 

Labour banks are conducted on the Ameri- 
can continent by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Clerks, etc. (Lasour Gazerrr, Janu- 


ary, 1924). 

The British public are being 
Juvenile invited to contribute sug- 
employment in gestions toward the solution 
London of the problem of juvenile 


employment in London. An 
Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment 
within the administrative area of the county 
of London was appointed last March to ad- 
vise the Minister of Labour on the broad 
questions relating to the employment of boys 
and girls. The Council has invited public 
competition for prizes, ranging in value from 
$500 to $25, for essays upon “The London 
Problem of Juvenile Employment”. The ob- 
ject of the competition is to elicit considered 
opinions upon this problem as a whole, or 
upon any of its aspects. Before the Advisory 
Council was established the duty of dealing 
with the employment and welfare of children 
was shared by the Ministry of Labour and 
the London County Council, but the County 
Council recently decided not to undertake the 
opticnal powers in this respect that were given 





a Ane par value of the Danish Krone is 26.8 cents. 
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to them under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1928. Hence this duty devolved upon 
the Ministry, which is now assisted in this 
branch of its work by the Advisory Council. 
The latter body includes educationalists, both 
teachers and others, and representatives of 
employers and workpeople, with specialists in 
the several problems involved. Its*work con- 
sists not only in advising the minister, but in 
co-ordinating the work of the juvenile ad- 
visory committees which are soon to be 
attached to each Employment Exchange in 
the County of London. 


A Bill “to provide for the 


British regulation of wages of work- 
agricultural ers in agriculture, and for 
wages bill purposes incidental there- 


to” was recently introduced 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in the British House of Commons. The Bill 
proposes to establish ‘an agricultural wages 
committee for each county in England and 
Wales, with power to fix minimum rates of 
wages for workers employed in agriculture for 
time work, and also for piece work if and 
so far as they think it necessary or expedient. 
The rates fixed by the committees are to be 
subject. to confirmation by the agricultural 
wages board, who are also empowered to fix 
rates of wages in default. The constitution of 
the agricultural wages committees and of the 
agricultural wages board is governed by the 
provisions of the schedule to the bill. It will 
be remembered that a Wages Board for agri- 
culture was set up under the Corn Production 
Act of 1917 and abolished during 1921 (see 
Lasour Gazerte, July, 1921, page 859; Sep- 
tember, 1921, page 1082; February, 1922, page 
121, and March, 1922, page 269). 


The National Association of 


American Manufacturers of the United 
manufacturers States, at ‘their recent 
and “I.L.0.” twenty-ninth annual con- 


vention, adopted a “ Plat- 
form of American Industry ”, which included a 
statement of the views of the members on 
the International Labour Organization. “ As 
industralists,” they state, “we are unwilling 
that the United States should become a party 
to the International Labour Organization as 
now organized and administered. We believe 
this organization is developing a philosophy 
in which individual freedom is largely sacri- 
ficed to federated control of individual and 
industrial liberty. We cannot surrender our 
interest in working out these problems by 
the largest measure of individual freedom of 
contract and employment necessary to achieve 
the best welfare of both the individual and 
the nation”. 
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On the general question of the relation of 
the United States to the League of Nations 
the manufacturers reaffirm their opposition to 
any “compromise of national independence”, 
while at the same time expressing the opinion 
that, without entering the League, the United 
States should “enter into closer relations with 
the other nations of the earth for the better 
administration of international affairs.” Such 
relations, however, should be based on the 
principle of free co-operation in the develop- 
ment of international law. 

The manufacturers also restated their claim 
to “freedom” in respect to wage and other 
agreements with their employees, such free- 
dom being defined as the right “to make and 
maintain voluntary employment agreements, 
individual or collective, without respect to 
compulsory membership or non-membership 
in any organization”. 


The American Bar Associa- 


American tion, at a convention held at 
lawyers Philadelphia in July, adopt- 
approve ed a report of their com- 


Kansas court mittee on commerce, trade, 
and commercial law which 
strongly urged the need of devising means to 
end industrial warfare. The report refers to 
the “Kansas Court of Industrial Relations” 
(Lasour Gazertr, March, 1920, page 
300; May, 1920, page 550, etc.) as providing 
the most effective machinery to this end so 
far established. “The members of the bar 
are beginning to see that an impartial tribunal 
free from political influence, with power to 
enforce its decrees, and so organized that 
every employer and every employee having 
a grievance can be sure of a speedy hearing 
and a just decision, is the only effective 
means of settling disputes. 2 ne 
Kansas Industrial Court is opposed by the 
leaders of labour unions, as the court, if neces- 
sary, limits their absolute power. It is 
opposed by some employers because it curtails 
their autocratic authority. The most careful 
study yet made of the creation and action 
of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
has been recently published by the National 
Industrial Conference. Three conditions are 
stated as necessary for the full success of the 
court; (1) Acceptance by employers and 
labour unions in esesntial industries of the 
principle that the public welfare is supreme; 
(2) Development of principles of law and 
rules of practice which will enable the court 
to deal with group organization in industry, 
since the court must deal with conflicts of 
groups as well as disagreements of individuals; 
(3) Complete removal of the court from the 
influence of partisan politics.” 


Avaust, 1924. 





The number of assisted passages to Canada 
granted during June, 1924, in connection with 
schemes under the Empire Settlement Act 
of 1922 was 1,192. In the same month 2,008 
assisted passages to Australia were granted, 
and 687 to New Zealand. The total number 
of actual departures from Great. Britain to 
Canada from January to June, inclusive, was 
5,879. Previous to 1924, 3,519 departures of 
assisted passenigers were recorded. Some ac- 
count of the work of the British Overseas 
Settlement Committee was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for June (page 461). 


The mining and engineering examinations 
conducted by the Nova Scotia government 
mining schools were held in the different in- 
dustrial centres of the province during June. 
The examinations occupied three days, and 
were attended by 110 students from the New 
Waterford, Glace Bay and Sydney Mines dis- 
tricts: These schools give instruction regard- 
ing mine gases, the dangers of coal dust, the 
proper use of explosives and the care of safety 
lamps. The knowledge thus acquired is said 
to have had a disciplinary effect on the minds 
of the younger men whose lack of experience 
often tends toward carelessness. 


The Quebec city council has decided to 
grant pensions to the labourers employed by 
the city, in proportion to the length of their 
service according to the following scale: $6 
weekly to those who have been from 5 to 10 
vears in the city’s employ; $7 weekly from 10 
to 15 years; $8 weekly from 15 to 20 years, 
and $9 weekly for over 20 years. 


A permanent economic board is being or- 
ganized in Saskatoon composed of members 
representing respectively the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, the Retail Merchants’ Association, 
the Farmers’ Union, the Womens’ Labour 
League, the University of Saskatchewan, The 
Grain Growers’ Association and its women’s 
branch, The Trades and Labour Council, pro- 
vincial loan, transportation and manufacturing 
companies, and banking corporations. 


The Edmonton Trades and Labour Council 
has decided to appoint a permanent com- 
mittee on education. The Council intends to 
press for amendments to the Dominion Govy- 
ernment’s “fair wage clause,” in contracts for 
government work, so as to require the 8-hour 
working day. (This subject was discussed in 
the House of Commons on July 18, when the 
Dominion Government’s position was ex- 
plained by the Minister of Labour in connec- 
tion with the proposed ratification of the 8- 
hour day Draft Convention of the Interna- 
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tional Labour Organization. The question of 
federal and provincial jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter has been referred to the Supreme Court 
of Canada) .* 


Regulations relating to the issue of certifi- 
cates to marine motor engineers were issued 
in July, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Canada Shipping 
Act, section 578. These certificates are for 
competency to take charge of the machinery 
of vessels propelled by internal combustion 
engines, or by steam engines with flash boilers, 
or by electricity. Certificates are of four 
classes, according to the horse-power of the 
vessel which may be handled. Rules are 
given as to required term of apprenticeship 
and other qualifications and tests for each 
class. 


The Shawinigan Falls Review, published by 
the industrial concerns of the district, reports 
that a marked decrease in the number of in- 
dustrial accidents has resulted from the work 
of the Shawinigan Falls Safety League, 
founded in 1920 and the Shawinigan Welfare 
Association. A “safety cup” is awarded each 
year to the local company showing the high- 
est rate of improvement in accidents causing 
loss of working time. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions will be held at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, from August 26 to 28, 
1924. The discussions will include the follow- 
ing: “state fund versus competitive insur- 
ance,” “methods of rate making,” and admin- 
istrative and medical problems. 


The election of officers at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Nova Scotia Accident 
Prevention Association resulted as follows: 
president, C. V. Monaghan, Moirs Limited, 


‘Halifax, N.S.; first vice-president, A. W. Mac- 


donald, Dominion Coal Company, Glace Bay, 
NS.; second vice-president, A. E. H. Ches- 
ley, Dominicn Atlantic Railway, Kentville, 
N'S.; secretary-treasurer, H. R. Thompson, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; field 
officer, M. L. Fraser, Box 326, New Glasgow; 
and assistant secretary, R. J. Walsh, Box 267, 
Halifax, N.S. 


The United States Bureau of Mines and 
the British Department of Mines are working 
in close co-operation in the development of 
safer methods in mining, and particularly the 
prevention of coal dust explosions. 


*Tabour Gazette June 1924, page 9575. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


Fi URTHER improvement in the employ- 

ment situation was noted at the begin- 
ning of July, although conditions were not so 
good as on the same date of last year. They 
were, however, better than on July 1, 1922 and 
1921. 

As reported by trade unions, the percentage 
of their numbers out of work in June was 
5.8, in comparison with 7.3 in the previous 
month. As compared however with the same 
period a year ago the proportion of trade 
union members out of work was two points 
higher in June than at that time. 

A decline from the preceding period in the 
number of vacancies and placements was 
shown by the reports from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada for the month 
of June, 1924, the general trend being on a 
much lower level than during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. A more optimistic 
view may be taken, however, for the coming 
month. 

The following is a survey of employment 
conditions at the end of July, 1924, as re- 
ported by the superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

The hay harvest in the Maritime Provinces 
employed a considerable number of workers, 
and in some districts small fruit pickers were 
in demand. Road building and bridge repair- 
ing was progressing rapidly and fewer con- 
struction labourers were unemployed than at 
any previous time this season. Carpenters, 
painters and skilled building mechanics were 
required in increasing numbers. The offices 
continued to place a few loggers and choppers 
in the bush camps. The demand in the 
manufacturing industry was steady although 
very quite. 

Industrial conditions have improved slightly 
in Quebec, although quite a number of persons 
were listed as unemployed. An active de- 
mand for farm workers, the resumption of 
lumber and saw-mill operations, as well as 
the building and road construction in progress 
throughout the province, supplied work to a 
considerable number. Manufacturing indus- 
tries were not so busy as last year, but 
improvement is noted over the preceding 
period. A consistant demand for hotel and 
restaurant employees, with a steady call for 
household workers, was reported at the offices. 

In Ontario the employment situation re- 
mained unsatisfactory. A considerable supply 
of orders for farm workers, chiefly for the 
haying season, were received and filled 


throughout the province, but not in sufficient 
numbers to care for the applicants registered. 
Building was more brisk, and highway, street 
and road construction showed a vast improve- 
ment over the preceding period, but condi- 
tions were much below the standard of 
previous years. At the lake ports and at the 
northern offices, unskilled workers were em- 
ployed on casual and railway maintenance 
and repair jobs. Logging and the pulpwood 
industry afforded work to many in the 
vicinity of North Bay, Sudbury, Timmins, 
etc. Trade and manufacturing industries re- 
mained very quiet, with the supply of workers 
exceeding the demand. Slackness prevailed in 
the Women’s Sections, but conditions may 
improve to some extent on the return of 
employers to the cities. 4 

In Manitoba the outlook for the crops was 
favourable, and with good weather an in- 
creased demand for farm help may be antici- 
pated for the future. Haying employed many 
workers during the past month. Building 
trades remained very quiet, with no large 
projects under consideration, there being con- 
siderable unemployment among building trades 
mechanics. A few labourers were engaged for 
grading and forestry work near Dauphin. 
Demands for hotel and household workers re- 
mained brisk, with an additional call for 
women for market gardening. 

In Saskatchewan the farm group afforded a 
slight increase in the number of opportunities 
for work, with an over-supply of applicants. 
Construction, including building roads and 
railways, was very quiet, a small number of 
orders being received. Domestic workers for 
farm and rural. sections were required in 
increasing numbers, the demand being met 
satisfactorily in most sections. All other fields 
of employment for women were quiet. 

The agricultural group in Alberta showed 
a fair demand and continued to provide the 
bulk of the work offered at the offices. The 
slight amount of building underway was pro- 
gressing rapidly, but a number of carpenters, 
labourers and tradesmen were idle in the 
larger centres. A decline in placements on 
rural construction and maintenance was re- 
corded. The work afforded to women was 
approximately in the same volume as formerly, 
with a slight increase in the number of 
applicants registered. 

In British Columbia surplus of labour for 
all outdoor industries was noted at the larger 
offices. Building was advancing favourably, 
but conditions generally were very quiet. The 
logging industry was dull, the requirements 
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for this section being in the northern offices 
only. Very little demand was recorded in the 
farming group, with an excess of labour to 
meet the fruit farm requirements. In thé 
Women’s Section a decline in vacancies offered 
for permanent employment was noted, al- 
though difficulty was experienced in supplying 
well trained cook generals. 


Continued expansion was in- 
dicated in reports from em- 
ployers of labour to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at the beginning of July. 
The gains, however, were not so pronounced 
as those recorded during the corresponding 
period of last year. Seasonal activity in con- 
struction, railway operation, lumber mills, 
fruit, vegetable and fish canneries accounted 
for most of the increase, while communica- 
tion, tobacco, clay, glass and stone also 
showed improvement. All provinces except 
Ontario reported more employment than at 
the beginning of the preceding month; the 
Prairie Provinces registered marked expan- 
sion but the gains in the other provinces that 
showed increases, were comparatively slight. 
In the Maritime District improvement in 
lumber and paper mills, in logging, railway 
transportation, construction and summer hotels 
was largely offset by curtailment in textiles. 
iron and steel, coal mining, shipping and 
stevedoring. Varying conditions were indi- 
cated in Quebec. Manufacturing as a whole 
afforded more emp!ovment in spite of seasonal 
dullness in some lines; this was largely due 
to summer operations in saw-mills. Con- 
struction also recorded increased activity, and 
services and railway transportation reported 
more employment than in the preceding 
month. On the other hand, logging registered 
further seasonal contractions; asbestos mines 
employed fewer persons, and shipping and 
stevedoring, in which employment usually 
fluctuates largely, reported reduced activity. 
In Ontario, declines in employment in manu- 
facturing, chiefly in iron and steel, offset ex- 
pansion in transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and communication. In the Prairie 
Provinces the gain was confined very largely 
to construction, while coal mining showed the 
slackness usual to this time of year. In 
British Columbia there were substantial in- 
creases in construction and also in fish pre- 
serving plants. The lumber industry, however, 
afforded less employment. 

Employment in Ottawa and Winnipeg 
showed slight improvement, while in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Hamilton and Vancouver 
reductions on a comparatively small scale 
were indicated. In Montreal the bulk of the 


E\MPLOYERS’ 
ReEvorts. 


decrease took place in shipping, but manu- 
facturing as a whole was slacker. In Toronto 
moderate improvement in construction and in 
some other divisions was offset by eurtail- 
ment in manufacturing, chiefty in iron and 
steel. The improvement in Ottawa was 
largely due to seasonal activity in lumber 
mills and on highway construction. In Ham- 
ilton, there were general reductions in factory 
éinildyinent: In Winnipeg, construction, tele- 
phones and some branches of manufacturing 
recorded increased activity. In Mati couvee, 
curtailment of operations in saw-mills caused 


~a decline in employment, which was partly 


offset by improvement in construction and 
some other industries. 

Manufacturing as a whole was less active, 
largely on account of decreases in iron and 
steel, textiles, leather and rubber. On the 
other hand, fish preserving plants, lumber 
mills, fruit and vegetable canneries, tobacco, 
clay, glass and stone works afonded more 
employment. Part of the declines in manu- 
factures were probably due to the fact that, 
since Dominion Day fell on a Tuesday, a 
number of factories closed down over the 
week-end and did not reopen until after the 
holiday. Logging recorded further seasonal de- 
clines, while mining was not so fully em- 
ployed. Construction in all its branches 
showed substantial improvement. Railway 
transportation employed a larger number of 
persons than at the beginning of June; a slight 
increase was noted in local transportation, 
while shipping and stevedoring was slacker 
than on June 1. Communication and services 
reported gains, but trade was not as active. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July. 


Unemployment as used in the 
following report has refer- 
ence to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, or 
as a direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Reports tabulated from 1,501 labour organi- 
zations with the combined membership of 158,- 
325 persons at the end of June showed that 
5.8 per cent of the members were out of 
work as compared with 7.3 per cent 
in’ May and with 3.4 per cent at the 
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close of June last year. Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia 
unions were more active than in May, in- 
creases in Quebec being, for the most part, 
due to greater employment for garment work- 
ers. Of the decrease in the other provinces 
the most pronounced was in Nova Scotia where 
reductions were reported by coal miners. In 
comparison with June, 1923, all provinces with 
the exception of Manitoba, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia reported a less favourable situa- 
tion. Workers in the manufacturing division 
were busier than in May 10.3 per cent of the 
members being out of work at the end of 
June as compared with 12.9 per cent at the 
close of May. Reports were tabulated from 
414 unions in the manufacturing industries 
with a membership of 49,041 persons, 5,068 of 
whom were out of work at the end of June. 
Cigar makers, metal polishers and glass work- 
ers were slacker and contractions in lesser 
degree were reported by iron and steel, textile, 
sugar refinery and paper mill workers, and 
bakers and confectioners. Considerable im- 
provement was registered by garment workers 
and brewery workers also showed some activ- 
ity. The situation in the manufacturing in- 
dustry was less favourable than in June of last 
year. Coal miners in Nova Scotia reported 
considerably more unemployment than in 
May due to the temporary shut down of one 
of the mines. In Alberta, also, less work was 
afforded, but in the British Columbia coal 
mines no members were reported out of work. 
A number of coal miners in Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia were still reported on strike. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia and asbestos 
miners in Quebec registered no idleness. In 
the building group an improvement over May 
was reported, 10.6 per cent of the members 
being out of work at the end of June as com- 
pared with 15.5 per cent at the close of the 
previous month. All tradesmen in the group, 
with the exception of electrical workers and 
plumbers and steam fitters reported a greater 
volume of employment. More unemploy- 
ment was registered by building workers than 
in June, 1923. Reports tabulated from 589 
unions in the transportation group with an 
aggregate membership of 55,566 persons 
showed that 2.6 per cent of the members were 
idle as compared with 3.1 per cent in May. 
All branches within the group participated in 
this increase. Retail clerks were not so fully 
engaged as in May. No idleness was reported 
by fishermen and lumber workers. Hotel and 
restaurant employees were more active and 
gains on a smaller scale were registered by 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen. 
The situation for theatre and stage employees 
was slightly less favourable than in May. 
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During the month of June, 


EMPLOYMENT 1924, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. referred 25,968 workers to em- 


ployment and made a total 
of 24,756 placements. Workers placed in regu- 
lar employment numbered 17,348, of which 
14,293 were men and 3,050 of women, as com- 
pared with 21,569 placements in regular work 
during May, 1924. Placements in casual 
work during the period under review were 
7413 as against 9,524 during the preceding 
month. Employers notified the Service of 
27,907 vacancies, of which 18,605 were for men 
and 9,302 for women, as compared with 32,219 
vacancies offered during the previous month. 
The number of applicants for work was 35,730, 
of whom 26,368 were men and 9,362 were 
women. A glance at these figures shows a 
decided decline in the volume of business 
during this month compared with May of this 


-vear, the general trend being on a much lower 


level than during the corresponding pericd a 
year ago. The decline may in some measure 
be due to unfavourable weather, the ma- 
jority of offices taking a more optimistic view 
for the approaching months. In other sections 
of this issue will be found a detailed report 
of the work of the offices for the month 
of June and for the quarterly period April 
to June, 1924. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports a production 
REPORT. of 56,963 gross tons of pig 


iron in Canada during June, 
a decline to about two-thirds of the output 
in the previous month, when 84,987 tons was 
produced. This tonnage was. the lowest re- 
ported for any month this year. The produc- 
tion of basic pig iron was 28,865 tons, repre- 
senting a decline of 58 per cent from the 
output of this grade in May. This decline: 
more than offset the advance of 189 per cent 
in production of malleable iron to 15,916 tons. 
Foundry iron, showed little change at 12,182 
tons. The cumulative production of 427,105 
tons for the first six months of this vear 
showed little difference from the 435,146 tons 
produced in the same period of 1923, and ex- 
ceeded the first six months outputs of 1922and | 
1921, when the quantities were 192,187 tons 
and 309,206 tons, respectively. During the- 
month two furnaces were banked at Sault 
Ste. Marie, leaving four furnaces in blast at 
the end of June. The active furnaces were 
located as follows: two at Sydney, N.S., one- 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and one at Ham-- 


ilton, Ont. 
The production of ferro-silicon in June 


was 2,108 tons, or 6 per cent under the 2,245- 
tons produced in May. The cumulative out-- 
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put of 15,768 tons exceeded the six months’ 
total for the last three years when the 
tonnages were: 13,013 tons in 1923; 9,671 tons 
in 1922 and 10,781 tons in 1921. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada in June was 68,914 tons, or 37 per 
cent less than the 108,433 tons produced in 
May. This decline was mostly in the quan- 
tity of steel ingots produced for the further 
use of the’ reporting firms. The cumulative 
production for the first six months of the 
present year was 488,733 tons. This total ex- 
ceeds the outputs for the corresponding 
periods of the last three years, when the 
quantities were: 476,430 tons in 1923; 177,080 
tons in 1922, and 295,140 tons in 1921. 

The production of coal in Pictou County, 
N.S., in June, was as follows: Acadia Coal 
Company, 34,679 tons (32,860 tons in May); 
Greenwood Coal Company, 2,848 tons (2,882 
tons in May); Intercolonial Mining Com- 
pany, 7,960 tons (12,747 tons in May). 

A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 244,870,420 feet of 
timber, board measure, was scaled in the 
Province during June, 1924, compared with 
266,287,596 feet in the previous month. This 
total includes Douglas fir, 97,111,281 feet; 
red cedar, 52,692,449 feet; spruce, 31,480,356 
feet; hemlock, 30,695,667 feet; balsam, 6,129,- 
820 feet; yellow pine, 5,645,449 feet; white 
pine, 2,383,769 feet; jack pine, 8,699,494 feet; 
larch, 6,758,690 feet; cottonwood, 874,221 feet; 
and species not specified, 2,399,224 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, according to a preliminary 
statement, amounted to $19,678,067 during the 
month of June, as compared with $19,350,770 
in May, and with $22,609,252 in June, 1923. 
The gross earnings from January to June, 
1924, inclusive, was $114,862,558, as compared 
with $115,913,120 in the first six months of 
1923. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for June were given in a 
preliminary statement at $15,135,633 in com- 
parison with $14,426,679 in the previous 
month, and with $14,943,918 in June, 1923. 
The gross earnings for the first six months of 
1924 were given as $84,656,917, as compared 
with $80,845,493 in the first half of 1923. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics, the value 
PERMITS AND of building permits issued in 
CoNTRACTS 56 cities during June showed 
AWARDED. a decline of 5.9 per cent as 


compared with May, and 6.4 
per cent as compared with the same period 
of a year ago.. The figure for June, 1924, was 


$13,378,987; for May, 1924, $14,215,670; and for 
June, 1923, $14,286,252. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Lim- 
ited, the value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada during July, 1924, was $23,818,400, as 
compared with $26,185,300 in June. Residen- 
tial building accounted for 30.4 per cent of 
the July total, amounting to $7,222,600. Busi- 
ness building amounted to $5,469,000, or 23.0 
per cent; industrial building $2,584,700, or 
11.0 per cent, and public works and utilities 
$8,542,100, or 35.6 per cent. The activity was 
distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 42.3 per cent; Quebec, 36.4 per cent; 
British Columbia, 7.6 per cent; Prairie Prov- 
inces, 10.4 per cent; and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, 3.3 per cent. The total construction 
started from January 1 to July 31, 1924, 
amounted to $152,541,500, compared with $196,- 
165,700 during the corresponding period of 
last year, and $159,146,200 in 1922. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment cf Customs and Excise 
shows that in June, 1924, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amount- 
ed to $66,395,750 as against $84,632,624 in 
June, 1923. The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $87,218,747 in June, 1924, 
as compared with $104,150,715 in the previous 
month and $94,900,837 in the corresponding 
month of the previous year. Foreign mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $1,109,342 in 
June, 1924, and $1,337,055 in June, 1923. 

The chief imports in June, 1924, were: iron 
and its products, $12,554,431; non-metallic 
mineral products, $12,289,570; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $11,055,168; and agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$10,763,582. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $36,270,803; wood, 
wood products and paper, $21,178,609; and 
animals and animal products, $10,103,053. Dur- 
ing the three months of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924, exports of agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, were valued at 
$102,914,037; wood, wood products and paper, 
$58,240,268; and animals and animal products, 
$24 252 633. 


ForrIGN 
TRADE. 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
less in July than in either June, 1924, or July, 


1923. There were in existence at some time 


or other during the month 14 disputes, involv- 
ing 9,224 employees and a time loss of 229,304 
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working days, as compared with 22 disputes in 
June, involving 13,872 workpeople and a time 
loss of 244,672 working days. In July, 1923, 
there were recorded 23 disputes, involving 18,- 
095 workpeople, and a time loss of 307,433 
working days. Two new strikes commenced 
during July. Three of the strikes commenc- 
ing prior to July and the two new strikes com- 
mencing during July terminataed during the 
month. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were nine strikes involving 8,317 work- 
people. 


Prices 


Retail food prices showed little change dur- 
ing the month. The cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was slightly higher 
at $9.91 for July as compared with $9.86 for 
June; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 
1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak) ; $16.84 for July, 1920; $13 for 
July, 1918; and $7.42 for July, 1914. Slight 
advances occurred in the prices of flour, pota- 
toes, butter, eggs, fresh pork, and sirloin steak 
while prices of sugar, mutton, bacon, cheese, 
beans, and prunes were lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods, the 


total budget averaged $20.30 at the beginning 
of July as compared with $20.22 for June; 
$20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 1922; 
$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 
for July, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 

The movement of wholesale prices, as indi- 
cated by the index number of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, was again slightly higher 
at 153.3 for July as compared with 152.2 for 
June; 153.5 for July, 1923; 154.1 for July, - 
1922; 163.4 for July, 1921; 256.1 for July, 
1920; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
202.3 for July, 1919. In the grouping accord- 
ing to chief component material three of the 
eight main groups were higher, three were 
lower, while two were practically unchanged. 
Increases in the prices of grains, butter, eggs, 
raw cotton and wool caused advances in the 
Vegetable Products group, the Animal and 
Animal Products group, and the ‘Textiles 
group which more than offset the declines in 
the Iron group, the Wood and Wood Products 
group and the Chemicals group, due to lower 
prices for pig iron, steel sheets, lumber, wood 
pulp, coal tar, white lead, alum and soap. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals group and the Non-Me- 
tallic Minerals group were practically un- 
changed. 


Vacations With Pay 


“Vacations with pay for factory workers” 
is the title of a pamphlet recently published 
by the Consumers’ League of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Describing conditions in the United 
States the writer states that office workers 
everywhere expect and receive vacations with 
pay as a matter of course, and retail stores 
have begun to extend this policy to their 
sales forces. Some large companies now 
grant vacations with pay to all their em- 
ployees regardless of the nature of their 
work. There are five general types of vaca- 
tion plans. The most comimon is to give a 
flat-time vacation, usually one week in dura- 
tion, to all employees who have been con- 
tinuously in the employment of the firm 


for a set minimum length of time, most. 


frequently one year. Employees. who have 
been temporarily laid off on account of lack 
of work, or who have been out because of 
any prolonged sickness of any other legiti- 
mate reason, are considered continuously 
employed. Another common type of vaca- 
tion is one graduated in length according to 


the years of service. A third and less fre- 
quently employed method is to make the 
vacation a form of attendance bonus; either 
giving a flat-time vacation but graduating 
the pay according to the attendance of the 
worker, or graduating the length of the paid 
vacation according to the attendance. The 
fourth plan is that of the vacation club. 
Current interest rates are paid on savings. 
In the summer, when vacations are granted, 
the employee draws his deposits and inter- 
ests and receives from the company the vaca- 
tion bonus approximating in amount the 
total of his savings. A fifth vacation plan 
is in substance a bonus for returning to work 
for the company after the vacation period. 





The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour publishes in bulletin 
form, with illustrative sketches, a number of 
short popular articles on various conditions 
surrounding the employment of women in 
industry. -The articles were originally pre- 
pared and used for a series of “talks” over 
the radio. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1924 


URING the month of July the Depart- 

_ment received reports of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Corporation 
of the City of Moose Jaw and certain of its 
employees, being members of the Saskatche- 
wan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating 
Engineers and of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


Applications Received 


During the month six applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received, as follows: 


(1) From certain employees of the Nipis- 
sing Central Railway, being motormen, con- 
ductors, brakemen, shop and shed men and 
linemen, members of Division 700, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. After the appli- 
cation had been received and at the Minister’s 
suggestion further direct negotiations took 
place which resulted in a settlement being 
reached without board procedure. 


(2) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, being fore- 
men, checkers, coopers, truckers, etc.. em- 
ployed on the Montreal wharf, represented by 
and members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 


(3) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company in commercial 
telegraph service, members of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 


(4) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs in commercial tele- 
graph service, members of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 


(5) From certain workmen, members of the 
Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation 
and employed by various coal operators, mem- 
bers of the Northern Alberta Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. A Board was established 
and the following members were appointed: 


Mr. James Smith, Edmonton, Alberta, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. G. Drinnan 
and P. J. Rowe, both of Edmonton, Alberta, 
nominees of the employers and workmen re- 
spectively. 


(6) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Western Lines, 
being clerks, freight handlers, baggageni/n, 
storemen, etc., members of the Brotherhoorg «i 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Haun /. 
lers, Express and Station Employees. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


In the case of the dispute between the 
Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company anil 
certain of its employees being station ageni«, 
assistant agents, telegraph operators, railway 
conductors, locomotive engineers, firemen, 
brakemen and helpers on steam and electric 
railways, motormen, cleaners, maintenance-of- 
way employees, etc., members of the Na- 
tional Catholic Syndicate of Employees of 
the Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company, a 
Board was completed by the appointment of 
Mr. Louis G. Demers, K.C., Quebec, P.Q., 
chairman, and Mr. F. X. Gosselin, Chicoutim1, 
P.Q., nominee of the employer in substitution 
for Mr. Adolphe Routhier, resigned; Mr. 
Arthur Frenette, nominee of the workers, had 
been appointed in June. The chairman was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. 

In the case of the dispute between the Mont- 
treal Street Railway Company and certain 
of its employees being members of Division 
No. 790, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
after the application had been received nego- 
tiations were resumed through the mediation 
of a representative of the Department and an 
agreement was reached without Board pro- 
cedure. 


Report of Board, in Dispute Between the City of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
and Its Steam and Operating Engineers and Electrical Workers 


A report was received from the Board estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Corporation of the City of Moose Jaw and 
certain of its employees, members cf the 
Saskatchewan Steam and Operating Engineers 


83051—2 


and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. The Board was composed of 
Mr. James Smith, chairmaa, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other mnem- 
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bers of the Board, and Messrs. W. G. Baker 


and N. R. Craig, nominees of the employees 
and employers respectively. The report 
was signed by the chairman and the em- 
ployees’ representative, and recommended the 
adoption of a wage schedule which had been 
prepared by the electrical superintendent of 
the city. Mr. Craig, the employers’ repre- 
sentative, presented a minority report. The 
text of the two reports follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between the Corporation of the City of 
Moose Jaw, Employers, and certain of its 
employees being members of the Sas- 
katchewan Steam and Operating Engi- 
neers and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Employees. 


To the Hon. James Murpock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Can. 

Honouras.LeE §1r,—The Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed by you on the 
18th of June, 1924, under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, have the honour 
to report as follows: . 

As appears from the formal application for 
the appointment of the Board in this case, 
the nature and cause of dispute, including 
claims und demands of either party upon the 
other to which exception is taken and the 
outline of efforts made by the parties con- 
cerned to adjust the dispute, are as follows: 


The electrical workers entered into an 
agreement with the City of Moose Jaw on 
the 3lst of March, 1922, at a certain fixed 
schedule of wages. This agreement expired 
on the 81st of March, 1924, and the electrica! 
workers submitted a new agreement for the 
consideration of the City Council of Moose 
Jaw on or about the Ist day of April, 1924, 
in which the schedule of wages asked by the 
workers was set out as follows: 


Plant electEician, «1-50-00 $ 190.00 per month 
Plant ee assistant.cso. eee ec OROOL se 
Meter repairer & tester.............. 150.00 <“ < 
Meter installer Ist 4 year........... POO a OUT 
“ “s DG seh EO OLE gen ee {60\>*¢ < 
sé se SUG. pena Soe NOOmues = 
« ee ah fo roe 
a ss after two years....... SR os 
Sub lnestoreman 1h een ROO. os 
Journeyman lineman. tines st 
Apprentice lineman Ist year........ EAs cs 
sh ef DnGt se eee roo. os 
of v4 ord Ls eee G5 
s i Ath “ae ee tay Ss ce 


This being’ an increase of -approximately 
.05¢ per hour over the schedule in the 1922 
agreement. 

The proposed new schedule was referred 
by the City Council to the electrical super- 
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intendent for his report. The superintendent 
brought in a report dated May 2nd, 1924, 
recommending the acceptance of the new 
schedule as submitted by the electrical work- 
ers. The City Council refused to act on 
this report, following which a request was 
made by the electrical workers for a recon- 
sideration of their refusal, which request was 
also refused by the City Council. 

The City Council has submitted no alter- 
native agreement except a continuation of 
the terms of the expired agreement. 

With regard to the steam and operating 
engineers a request was made for an increase 
in wages, but no amount was specified. The 
City Council refused to consider the request. 

Early in the year 1924 both parties made 
application to the City Council for a new 
schedule of wages; following this applica- 
tion the delegates of the unions met a com- 
mittee of the City Council and placed their 
demands before them. These demands came 
before the City Council, and, as a result, the 
electrical superintendent, J. D. Peters, repre- 
senting the City, met the representative. for 
the unions with a view to making an inquiry 
into conditions and reporting to the City 
Council. The workers were quite willing to 
accept the report of the electrical superin- 
tendent but the City Council refused to 
accept the same and refused to act on it. 

The Board met at the City of Moose Jai 
on Monday, July 7th, 1924. Commissioner 
Geo. D. Mackie was present to present the 
case for the City, while Stanley Guthridge 


acted for the Steam and Operating Engineers 


and Fred. Ridgeway for the electrical work- 
ers. J. D.° Peters, electrical superintendent 
for the city, was also in attendance. 

The Chairman outlined the purpose of the 
Board of Conciliation, stating that in ac- 
cordance with the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act it was the duty of the Board, 
if possible, to bring about a settlement in 
the most amicable manner. Before taking 
testimony he desired to know if an adjourn- 
ment of the session until Monday afternoon 
would enable the disputing parties to come 
to an agreement. ' 

No agreement, however, could be effected 
and the Chairman recited the terms of the 
application made by the power house em- 
ployees to the Minister of Labour for a Con- 
ciliation Board. He also referred to the re- 
quest made by the City Council to the 
Electrical Superintendent, J. D. Peters, on 
behalf of the city for a report on the mat- 
ter and to the fact that the latter recom- 
mended certain increases in salary. 

In respect to the steam and operating en- 
gineers, Mr. Guthridge stated that no table 
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of wages was formulated but a round-table 
conference was held between Mr. Peters and 
the representative’ for the men. On this 
conference and statements by the men the 
report of Mr. Peters was based and the 
workers were then prepared to stand by the 
report, although in some cases the demands 


of the men were higher than Mr. Peters 
would recommend. 
A copy of Superintendent oe report 


to the City Council was then submitted to 
all the representatives of the works and they 
expressed their willingness to abide by that 
report which favoured certain increases to 
the majority of the employees. Both Mr. 
Guthridge and Mr. Ridgeway on behalf of 
the men were satisfied with the report and 
recommendation. 

The workers, to justify the conclusion 
made by the electrical superintendent in his 
report, produced eight witnesses, employees 
of the Department, who were examined; 
also Fred Bowell, the Chief Engineer for the 
Saskatchewan Government elevator, and 
Geo. Noble, Assistant Chief Engineer in the 
employ of the city of Regina. 

The eight witnesses were all old employees 
of the city, nearly all being in the employ 
of the city from ten to fifteen years. 

After the evidence was presented, the case 
was argued by Mr. Guthridge on behalf of 
the workers and by Mr. Mackie on behalf 
of the city. . 

The Board met the following day to de- 
liberate upon the report. The Chairman and 
Mr. Baker, a member of the Board, were 
satisfied that from the evidence of all those 
witnesses the conclusion was irresistible that 
the report and recommendation of Mr 
Peters, the electrical superintendent of the 
city, was justified and that it was fair and 
reasonable and that the same should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Peters, a city official, knowing the 
men and their ability and diligence in per- 
forming their work, no doubt had in mind 
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the well-known principle that wages should 


be adjusted in harmony with the industrial 


conditions of the locality and that the city 
would benefit by retaining in its employ a 
contented and satisfied body of old servants. 
The report and recommendation of Mr. 
Peters, the electrical superintendent, which 
is made part of this report, is as follows:— 


City Commissioners, 
City, 


‘GENTLEMEN : 


Re Wages—Electrical Workers and Power Plant 
Hmployees 


Complying with the resolution of the City Council 
regarding wages of electrical workers 
and power plant employees, I beg to report that I 
have conferred with these employees and thoroughly 
considered their requests and _ grievances. 

You will recollect that. a general reduction in the 
earnings of these employees was effected two years 
ago, the principal reason being that the cost of living 
was on the decline. The representatives of these men, 
believing that conditions as regard the cost of living 
here were and would continue to become more favour- 
able to them, also that wage reductions would be 
general throughout the country, accepted the settlement 
offered by the city in order to avoid any unpleasant 
relations with their employer. 

This settlement, however, proved rather unsatis- 
factory to a large proportion of the men. After work- 
ing under the agreement for one year it was renewed, 
the men still believing that the cost of living would 
decrease, and as it has not decreased to.any extent 
they are very much disappointed. Nor have wages in 
other cities or in similar lines of employment been 
reduced... This disappointment has resulted in bad 
feeling arising between a number of the men and their 
representatives who acted for them in negotiating the 
wage schedule, as a* consequence of which the power 
plant staff has become divided into three factions, and 
there exists that lack of good feeling and co-opera- 
tion amongst employees so necessary for the most effi- 


cient operation of a plant of this kind. In conferring 


with them I have met them as employees, and not as 
representative of any particular labour organization, 
and am particularly anxious, in the interests of this 
to make a_ settlement. that will -restore 
amicable relations both among the employees them- 
selves and between them and the city. 

Generally speaking, the rates of wages are lower 
than those paid in other Western Cities, and in some 
cases very much lower when the exact duties of a 
particular employee are taken into consideration. 

Dealing first with the electrical workers, they are 
asking for a general increase of five cents per hour, 
which would make their new schedule as follows :— 











Meter Repamrmeanvandwhestet. assess). sme... 
acter Ingrallenyaltery by Repeal hi oni oe eae ae 


Co 





In view of the fact that the present rates for line- 
men are five cents per hour lower than those paid to 
the telephone linemen throughout the Province, and 
ten cents per hour below the rate paid by the City 
of Regina, I consider the increase asked by our men 
to be reasonable. In fact we have found it impossible 
to secure competent extra men during the summer at 
the existing rate of wages. The increases asked for 
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New Rate Old Pate 

A Rt ewe AE ec. $190.09 per mo. $180.00 per mo. 
EYEE ets, (oc Rane 120.09 110.00 

Ba) tos aval 1 Oe Oe 150.00 145.09 . 
ay) A hee .75 per hr. .65 per hr. 
Sp ichichs. 2. acd 90 % 85 
SET Bon Oe 85 ce 80 < 
eh PS a 45 i 45 5 

DL aicdt oak boa ae figs) *: 55 f 
ER. PR 65 by 65 ‘¢ 
Sth cae ee Lee 75 FS 75: oe 





men on monthly salaries are in proportion to the five 
cents per hour. 

These increases would inerease our cost of operating 
per year by about $600 and I would recommend that 
they be granted. 

Regarding the power plant employees, I would recom- 
mend that the following schedule be adopted :— - 
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Shiftibinemeersics.ncacestee Ge eee ee eo 
Stokér’@perators lise. 2... Soe ee eee a), 
Spare, Stoker Operators: 3.95. sas. 0\lasnieiee ee es es 
Rate for oilers relieving stoker operators 


Oilers—No change in schedule. 
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Old Rate 
$194.00 per mo. 

34.05 per wk. 

33. 2 


New Rate 
$200.00 per mo. 
35.00 per wk. 


or engineers to be .05c. per hour Jess than rate of man relieved. 


Boiler;Gleanerignn Fo es Se eee 


Coali@onveyer Operators <n oe eee ni ees 
Master Mechanics.) 0.on eee eee eat ee cee ce 


The position of shift engineer in our plant is a very 
important one and comprises the duties of switchboard 
operator and turbine operator as well as general super- 
vision of the entire plant. In comparing these with the 
City of Regina, you will find that in addition to shift 
engineer there is on duty an assistant chief engineer 
while in Saskatoon there are both switchboard opera- 
tors and turbine attendants in addition to the shift 
engineer. Our shift engineers are also entitled to some 
consideration on account of the increase in the plant 
equipment during recent years. This also applies to 
stoker operators, and in this connection, on account of 
our boilers being smaller, we have to operate more 
units than either Regina or Saskatoon, and this really 
determines the amount of work to be done by stoker 
operators. Shift engineers all work seven days per 
week. ; 

The work of the Master Mechanic has increased 
greatly during recent years, due to more extensive 
repair work which becomes necessary as the plant 
becomes older and to the replacement of worn out 
equipment which has been going on during the last 
_two years and which continue. He is subject to a 
great deal of Sunday and night work for which no 
extra pay is given and I consider his services to be 
worth at least as much_as those of a Shift Engineer. 
The other increases are very nominal and are recom- 
mended because I find present rates too low for the 
class of work done, as compared with similar jobs 
elsewhere. 

In fairness to our employees, I think these adjust- 
ments should be made and in so far as the addition 
to the pay roll is concerned I am quite confident that, 
by greater interest and closer attention to their duties, 
these emplovees will save for the city a great deal 
more than the extra eost. 

The estimates for the year will cover these increases. 

IT also consider it advisable to continue to recog- 
nize the Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and 
Operating Engineers and to incorporate the above 
schedule in their agreement, as well as posting the 
schedule in. the power plant for the benefit of those 
employees who do not belong to this union. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours obediently. 
(Signed) J. D. Perers, 


JDP. Electrical Superintendent. 


We cite a portion of the evidence to show 
that the conclusions in the report of the 
electrical superintendent are based on the 
evidence submitted to us and that the evi- 
dence submitted to us justifies the conclu- 
sion in the report. 

Sibbald Proud, master mechanic of the 
power plant, stated that he had been em- 
ployed by the city for eleven or twelve years, 
his duty was to effect repairs and put in new 
machinery, to bridge building and construc- 
tion work both inside and out. He based 
his request for an increase in wages on in- 
creased work, increased responsibility and on 
the fact that the electrical superintendent, 


Ta Sadao 33.50 “ 50 
.58 per hr. 27.85 £6 .56 per hr. 
Ape eas 30.00 & .60 
28.80 per wk. 
Saeed OF noe Bete 30.00 28.00 + 


200.00 per mo. 182.50 per mo. 


who was acquainted with what he did, had 
recommended an increase. In the witness’ 
opinion the work had greatly increased in 
the past few years and was likely to still 
further increase. The replacement of the old 
500-kilowatt unit by the 3,500-kilowatt ma- 
chine in 1919 had greatly increased the work. 
Giving particulars of the increase in work, 
he cited the installation of the street railway 
units and a gradual increase in machinery 
at the plant. He stated that the men often 
were told to go home after work and not to 
leave, but hold themselves in readiness to 
be called; that the expert of the General 
Electric Co., who came to Moose Jaw to 
superintend the installation of the shaft of 
the 3,500-kilowatt machine, declared that he 
never saw work more efficiently and better 
performed. 

Thomas Loughton, a boiler washer at the 
power plant, had been in the employ of the 
city for eleven years. He asked for an in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour. He based his 
request on the fact that his labours had in- 
creased owing to not having any help. 

‘W. Middleton, a conveyer operator at the 
power plant, had worked in that capacity 
for ten or eleven years. He based his re- 
quest for increased wages on increased work 
at the plant and using more coal. The class 
of coal that he handled this year was differ- 
ent on account of the coal strike and the 
work was heavier on account of the break- 
down of the 3,500-kilowatt unit. At times 
he had to work overtime, but received no. 
pay for that. 

Wm. Matheson, a repairman at the power 
plant, based his application for ‘increased 
pay on the ground of extra work which had 
arisen since the installation of the 3,500-kilo- 
watt unit. He stated that the Moose Jaw 
repairmen received 60 cents per hour. In 
Regina men doing similar work were paid 
from 73 to 80 cents per hour. 

Stanley Guthridge, a shift engineer em- 
ployed at the power plant, stated that he 
had been in the city’s employ for the last 
seven years. His wages were $194 per month. 
He based his claim for increased wages on 
increased responsibility due to installation 
of new machinery and the consequent duties 
involved. He specified the changes that oc- 
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curred in the year 1919 when the 500-kilo- 
watt unit was taken up and the 3,500-kilo- 
watt installed. Other additions to the plant 
in recent years were the street railway unit, 
six panels were added to the switch board 
with the necessary switches and meters. A 
water filter and water softener, which latter 
had been transformed into a double unit. 

P. Boyle, a stoker operator, employed in 
the city for twelve years. He based his re- 
quest of increase in pay on the installation 
at the plant of new stokers and greater coal 
consumption. There were five or six boilers 
under steam at the plant at one time in com- 
parison with two under steam and one 
banked at Regina. He stated that the new 
boilers had increased his responsibility and 
that of the other stokers. He’ pointed out 
that the stoker operators at Moose Jaw were 
paid at 60 cents per hour. Jn Regina the 
rate was 65 cents per hour and in Saskatoon 

4 cents per hour. 

Fred Ridgway worked as an _ electrical 
worker in the city at the power plant for 
fifteen years. He based his demand for in- 
creased wages on what other cities in the 
province and other provinces were paying 
and also on the wages paid in Moose Jaw 
by the Saskatchewan Government telephones 
to men employed in similar work. He de- 
clared that he had never been satisfied with 
the agreement entered into in 1922 and that 
the men never would be satisfied until they 
received the same wages as were paid in other 
cities for the same class of work. The 
journeymen linemen employed by the city 
were paid 80 cents per hour while the tele- 
phone department paid 85 cents per hour. 
In Saskatoon they were paid 86.2 cents per 
hour, Calgary 84.38 cents per hour, Winni- 
peg 89 cents per hour, Regina 90 cents per 
hour, Edmonton 90 cents per hour, and 
Brandon 89 cents per hour. He was asking 
for an increase from 85 cents per hour to 
90 cents per hour. 

Mr. Mackie, the City Commissioner, on 
behalf of the city of Moose Jaw, stated that 
in the year 1922 an amicable arrangement 
had been come to and a wage schedule satis- 
factory to the city and men drawn up. That 
in the year 1923 there was no agreement on 
the part of the men who had continued the 
1922 agreement and he submitted that there 
was no change from April, 1923, to April, 
1924, that would warrant an increase in 
wages. 

Reading from the Lasour Gazerrs, he gave 
cost of living from the year 1913 when it 
was based on 100. He stated that the peak 
was reached in the year 1920, when in July 
the figure was 201. When the last change 


was made to the power house workers in 
April, 1922, the factor was 152. In April, 
1923, it was 154, and in December, 1923, it 
was 154. The agreement was renewed in the 
year 1923, which Mr. Mackie contended was 
proof that the men were satisfied with the 
wages paid and the cost of living had not 
increased since that date and he argues that 
on that ground and that ground alone the 
Board was not justified in giving them an 
increase in wages. He also submitted blue 
prints showing comparative wages and costs 
of living from the year 1914 to 1923 for line- 
men and shift engineers. He also submitted 
figures as to the cost of a family budget 
from April, 1914, to April, 1924, and stated 
that if those figures show anything they 
show that the cost of a family budget is on 
the downward trend and that since the year 
1922 the shift engineers’ wages were ma- 
terially above the family budget. 

He also declared that the city council did 
not refuse to act on the electrical superin- 
tendent’s report. The council, he stated, did 
act very emphatically by saying that there 
were no grounds for increase in wages over 
the year 1922. The council had felt that 
wages should come down but as the decrease 
in living conditions was not large the coun- 
cil had decided to leave the wages for 1924 
as for the past year. 

In reply the men stated that in the schedule 
of articles in the cost of living referred to by 
Mr. Mackie it did not include other items 
which ought to be available out of their 
wages and that, while they submitted to the 
terms of the agreement entered into in 1922, 
they were not satisfied with same but that 
they did it as citizens in order to help the 
financial conditions of the City of Moose Jaw. 

Our conclusion from all the evidence sub- 
mitted and the arguments presented to us is 
that the report and recommendation of Mr. 
Peters is fair and reasonable and should be 
adopted by the City and we find that an 
agreement should be entered into by the City 
with the workers granting the increases there- 
in indicated and retaining to the workers the 
same conditions as at present are in force, all 
of which is 

- Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) JAmMeEs SMITH, 


Chairman of the Board. 


W. G. BAKER, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sed.) 


Dated at Moose Jaw, 
this July 11, 1924. 
Witness, 

(Sgd.) N. R. Crata. 
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Minority Report 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between the Corporation of the City of 
Moose Jaw, Employer, and Employees, 
members of the Saskatchewan Steam and 
Operating Engineers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
To the Honourable JAMES Murpocx, Minister 
of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


The undersigned member of the Board, 
being unable fully to concur with the major- 
ity of the Board, begs to report as follows: 

The dispute in this matter is solely one of 
the rate of pay. No question of hours of 
labour or working conditions is submitted. 
Outside of the question of rate of payment 
the employees appear entirely satisfied with 
working conditions. The City appears to 
have in these employees men of a high type 
of character, many of whom have been with 
the City for years. Until the presen: dispute 
arose these employees and the City have 
always been able to satisfactorily compose 
any differences. 

Both parties are to be commended on the 
spirit shown in the proceedings before the 
Board. There was an entire absence of acri- 
mony. The representatives of the City and 
of the employees appear to have the greatest 
respect for and the kindhest: feelings toward 
each other. 

The presentation of their case by the em- 
ployees’ representatives prepossessed me in 
favour of the men and if I could be guided 
only by sentiment or by personal predilection 
I would gladly concur in the majority finding 
of the Board. 

The majority findings fully set out the 
differences which have been dealt with. 

IT concur with the majomty in recommend- 


ing: 
a. That mechanics receive.............. 624c. per jour 
b. That coal conveyer man receive...... 53ke. 
c. That sub. foreman of linemen receive. 90 c. by 
d. ‘Bhat, linemen recelivevas..ce 4-5 ee 85 ¢. Md 


I believe the master mechanic is entitled 
to an increase in view of the peculiarly high 
efficiency he is shown by the evidence to 
possess. The commendations he has received 
cannot be overlooked. While I think the 
present wage sufficient for the position as 
ordinarily filled, I would for the reasons given 
suggest an increase to the present master 
mechanic to $190 per month. 

I am unable to concur with the majority 
of’ the Board «as to other findings. I will 
state as briefly as possible my reasons for the 
increases recommended by myself and for my 
inability to concur in the other increases 
recommended by the majonity of the Board. 

The employees based their case on:— 


Increased duties and responsibilities, 
% Scale of wages in Regina and Saskatoon, 
c. The recommendation to the Council of Supt. Peters, 
d. The surplus earnings of the plant. 


They entirely repudiated the theory that 
wages and cost of living are interdependent, 
although it appeared in evidence given by the 
City that the high cost of living was urged 
in 1919-1921 as a chief reason for increases 
then granted. 

I was not convinced by the evidence that 
the duties of the employees are presently 
more onerous than in former years. Labour 
saving appliances have been installed. The 
employees urged this as ‘a reason for in- 
creased pay alleging that these appliances 
have increased responsibility. I beheve any 
increase of responsibility is compensated for 
by ‘the greater ease and comfort with which 
the work can be done. 

Comparisons of wage scales in the other 
cities is not very satisfactory and not at all 
conclusive. To take one example:— 


In Regina Shift Engireers get Se lade 
In Saskatoon sf 
In Moose Jaw “ ee sé 


864c. per hour 
75 ¢ 


7980. or 


So far as the evidence discloses the duties 
in Saskatoon and Regina are similar, yet we 
have a spread of 114c per hour. 

The shift engineers of Moose Jaw urge that 
they have greater responsibility in the plant 
and more various duties than in Saskatoon 
and Regina. On the other hand it is obvious 
that in both Regina and Saskatoon the plant 
capacity and output are much greater than 
in Moose Jaw. 

In Saskatoon they earn $156 per month 
working 208 hours. In Regina $179.92 work- 
ing 208 hours. In Moose Jaw, $194 working 
244 hours. 

It would appear as logical to conclude 
that Regina shift engineers should be re- 
duced from 864 cents to the Saskatoon rate 
of 75 cents, as to argue that the Moose Jaw 
rate should be raised towards the Regina 
rate. 

The recommendations to the council of 
Superintendent Peters must be treated with 
consideration and respect and cannot be 
lightly dismissed. But granting this, it must 
be remembered that the City Commissioners 
and city council, being well acquainted with 
the circumstances and having the benefit of 
Superintendent Peters’ report and advice, 
have entirely disagreed with his recommenda- 
tions. To decide which opinion must carry 
greater weight is not, I conceive, a function 
of the Board. These opinions neutralize each 
other and are impotent as a factor in deter- 
mining the difficulty. 

The surplus earnings of the plant cannot 
properly be taken as an index to wages. This 
plant operates a monopoly. Prices are arbi- 
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trarily fixed. It is only necessary to raise 
the price to produce any desired surplus. 
The evidence discloses that in this particular 
year a deficit is anticipated on the present 
rates charged; therefore, if surplus is a 
guide, wages should be reduced. 

My reasons for recommending 
a, b, c, and d are:— 

In the case of the linemen the Government, 
which is a province-wide employer, pays this 
rate. The physical work is arduous. Incle- 
ment weather must be faced and the em- 
ployment is extra hazardous. The mechanics 
and the coal conveyer men are paid greatly 
below similar employment elsewhere and the 
wage recommended would not appear greater 
than sufficient to cover the reasonable neces- 
sities of these employees under present con- 
ditions. 

As to the whole matter, I think broader 
considerations that those urged by the em- 
ployees must. be appled. 

Charts and other data furnished show that 
any change in cost of living since 1922 has 
been downward. Notwithstanding the con- 
tention of the employees, I cannot hold that 
wages and cost of living must not re-act on 
each other. In 1922 the parties to this dis- 


increases 


pute met and agreed on a schedule which 


appeared to be mutually satisfactory. It 1s 
true that the employees state that this was 
a compromise on their part. Doubtless it 
was also a compromise in the other direction 
on the part of the city. We cannot yet hope 
to find employers and employees seeing eye 
to eye on the question of wages. Any agree- 
ment reached must be a compromise. i 
conclude that the 1922 agreement was rea- 
sonably satisfactory. This being so, does 
any change in general conditions warrant a 
demand for an increase from this schedule? 
In Canada wages since 1922, where not sta- 
tionary, are trending downwards. Unskilled 
labour is notably lower. Skilled labour has 
only succeeded by efficient organization in 


avoiding substantial reductions. The Do- 
minion Government has refused to recognize 
claims for increase over or even maintenance 
of scales of pay in force in 1922. 

Yesterday’s Moose Jaw paper carries an 
official chart showing house rents in Moose 
Jaw very much below the present Regina 
level and below the 1922 Moose Jaw level. 

Neither can we overlook the fact that un- 
employment is a serious problem in Canada. 
So serious that a Dominion conference on 
the question is contemplated. If, as was as- 
serted before the Board by the representa- 
tive of the employees, the law of supply and 
demand is to govern, one is forced to the 
conclusion that when there is a surplus of 
labour the wage scale cannot increase. 

A perusal of the award made in 1920 by 
the Board presided over by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Taylor does not strengthen the 
case for the employees; on the contrary the 
principles followed in that report furnish an 
argument against the present demand. It 
would be tedious to amplify this and the 
report is on the files of your Department. 

In conclusion I can only say that, in the 
absence of evidence that the present wage 
scale is inadequate to provide decent living 
conditions with that reasonable surplus that 
every worker is in my opinion entitled to, 
and in view of Dominion-wide conditions, I 
consider the present a most inopportune 
time for the demands made for increases. 

The evidence does not satisfy me that the 
demands, with the exceptions noted, are 
warranted) by either necessity or justice. 
My rcommendation therefore is that, ex- 
cept as herein noted, the 1922 schedules and 
agreements shall continue in force. 

Dated at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, this 
llth day of July, 1924. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(S¢d.) N. R. Crate. 
JAMES SMITH, 
} Witness. 


(Sed.) 


Unemployment Insurance in Germany 


According to the International Labour 
Office, considerable change has been made in 
the German unemployment insurance legis- 
lation as a result of the recent unemployment 
crisis. An order of February 16, 1924, con- 
tains some important new provisions. The 
contributions of employers and workers to un- 
employment insurance are fixed for each group 
at 14 per cent of the wages. Contributions 


to unemployment insurance are compulsory - 


for all workers insured against sickness. A 
certain number of trades in which unemploy- 
ment is rare may be exempted from this 


obligation. Exemption is given to all agri- 
cultural workers who, in addition to working 
as wage earners, cultivate an allotment. The 
order further provides that, to qualify for 
benefit, an unemployed person must have 
been employed for at least three months 
during the twelve months preceding his un- 
employment in a trade to which sickness in- 
surance applies. The order abolishes benefits 
for persons partially unemployed, as well as 
benefits for unemployed young persons under 
16 years of age. 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


HE tables presented below summarize the 
proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1924, and from March 
22, 1907, to March 31, 1924. 
I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY 


INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1923, 
TO MARCH 831, 1924. 


Number | Number |} Number 
of appli- of of strikes 
Industries affected cations | Boards not 
for Boards} estab- averted 
received*| lished | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and com- 
munication and other 
public utilities— 
(1) Mines— 
Metal seins. heeccne «23% 1 1 0 
(2) Transportation and 
communication— 
(a) Railways ese s 12 3 y 0 
(b) tStreet railways.... 4 4 0 
(c)sShippine-ce aos eelos 5 e 0 
(d) Telegraphs:...2..% 2: 1 1 0 


(3) Miscellaneous— 
{Light and Power....... 3 2 0 


II. {Disputes not falling 
clearly within the direct 


scope of the Act........ 2 0 0 
PROvAl ea ren eae 28* 13 0 





* Including six cases left over from preceding year, as 
stated below. 

{During the period April 1, 1918, to March 31, 1923, juris- 
diction under the statute in connection with disputes relating 
to industries under provincial or municipal control not being 
claimed by the Department, no proceedings under the statute 
took place, save by joint consent under Section 63, and any 
such proceedings were shown in Section II of the tables. 
During the present fiscal period, however, it has been held 
that jurisdiction in such matters rests with the federal au- 
thorities and proceedings in the case of disputes in industries 
to which the Act applies but which are owned or controlled 
by a municipal or provincial government have taken place 
without reference to Section 63; these proceedings are,t here- 
fore, now shown under their respective classifications in Sec- 
tion I and in the above table include three disputes, two 
involving street railways and one an electric light, heat and 
power plant. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
year include six cases in which certain pro- 
ceedings had taken place during the preceding 
year, namely, disputes between (1) Canadian 
National Railways, Western Lines, and certain 
of its employees being members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredge Men, District No. 6; (2) Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Western Lines, and 
certain of its employees being members of 
the International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men, District No. 6; (3) 
Canadian National Railways, Western Lines, 
and its dining and sleeping car employees, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railroad Employees; (4) Brantford Municipal 
Railway Commission and certain of its em- 
ployees being street railway workers, members 
of Local Division No. 685, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America; (5) Corporation of 
the City of Prince Rupert and certain of its 
employees being members of Civic Employ- 
ees’ Union No. 20, Trades and Labour Con-- 
gress of Canada, and (6) Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees being members of the Gas Workers’ 
Union of Winnipeg (Independent). 

On March 31, 1924, results were still pend- 
ing in connection with three applications con- 
cerning disputes between (1) Toronto Electric 
Commissioners and certain of their employees 
being linemen, groundmen and others con- 
cerned in the work of power transmission 
and distribution and being members of the - 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Toronto 


Il. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY 


INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, 
TO MARCH 81, 1924. 





Number | Number 
: of appli- | of strikes 
Industries affected cations not 


for Boards] averted 
received | or ended 





(1) Mines— 
(3) {Coal ee. Serene wees: eee eee 68 10 
(b) eMetalaiytisyc 4. ee 20 is 
(6G) Asbestose sti a eee ke 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
(2) *Ratlwayas Janeen 2 See eee ae 188 7 
(b) Street railways................ 101 1, 
(c)iixpreds. 0p) hae ch Ome 11 1 
(d)'Shippingl a. sete Ee & Se 0 
(e) J Telesrap hs erie: etepies . meee br 17 1 
(i) Lelephonesia see eee cee if 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(a) Ligh tiandseowersn. cores. eee 22 3 
(Db) Hléyatorsass ere eee 1 0 
(4) War Workse: 29.05: h. ee ee 30 1 
II. *Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act......... 121 2 
Total ee) eee, oo. 619 3if/ 








* During the period April 1, 1918, to March 31, 1923, juris- 
diction under the statute in connection with disputes relating 
to industries under provincial or municipal control not being 
claimed by the Department, no proceedings under the statute 
took place, save by joint consent under Section 63, and any 
such proceedings were shown in Section II of the tables. 
During the present fiscal period, however, it has been held 
that jurisdiction in such matters rests with the federal au- 
thorities and proceedings in the case of disputes in industries 
to which the Act applies but which are owned or controlled 
by a municipal or provincial government have taken place 
without reference to Section 63; these proceedings are, there- 
fore, now shown under their respective classifications in 
Section I of the tables. 
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Branch; (2) Cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William and their employees in street rail- 
way service, members of Division 966, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, and (3) 
various shipping companies trading to the 
Port of Montreal, P.Q., and certain of their 
employees being members of the Syndicated 
Longshoremen of the Port of Montreal. 

The figures contained in Table II may be 
thought to show discrepancies as compared 
with those appearing in the yearly summary. 
A closer examination will, however, show the 
respective statements to be in agreement. A 
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complete statement of proceedings for a year 
must show all disputes dealt with during the 
fiscal year. The figures of the yearly state- 
ment include, therefore, disputes carried over 
from the previous year and which are counted 
in the summary of that year’s proceedings. 
Thus the same dispute may properly figure in 
the annual statement for each of two years. 
In the statistical recapitulation covering sev- 
eral years, as above, it is necessary that no 
dispute shall be counted more than once, and 
account is taken of the number of applications 
received during the year and thus brought 
within the purview of the statute. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 


IRELAND 


pee British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for July contains the following table, 
which analyzes the disputes in progress in 
June in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
by groups of industries, and indicates the 
number of workpeople involved at the es- 
tablishments concerned, and the approxi- 
mate time lost during the month in all dis- 
putes in progress. The principal stoppages 
occurring in June were for advances in wages 
and other concessions for railway shopmen 
and power station employees, involving 
about 8,500 railway workers in London, South 
Wales, etc. Eight of the disputes, involving 
10,000 workpeople, were settled in favour of 
the workpeople; 13 directly involving 11,000 
workpeople, in favour of the employers; and 
19 directly involving 4,000 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of 10 disputes, 
directly involving 14,000 workpeople, work 
was resumed pending negotiations:— 


IN 




















JUNE 

Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 

in progress of work- | duration 
in June people {in working 
Groups involved |days of all 

of industries Start-)Start- in all disputes 

ed ed disputes in in 
before}| in | Total] progress | progress 
June 1} June in June in June 
Mining and quarry- 

PTSD cpa gate he cas 9 9 18 27,000 162,000 
Metal, engineering 

and. shipbuilding 2 8 10 8,000 59,000 
Ae calleru eS See ce 4 2,000 26,000 
Building, decorat- 

ing, contracting, 

CLC ee so. 4 5 9 4,000 36,000 
Transport......... 2 9 11 3,000 16,000 
Other ere fas 14 26 40 6,000 57,000 
Total, June, 1924.. 35 EY 92 50,000 356, 000 
Total, May, 1924.. 30 56 86 36, 000 398, 000 


Total, June, 1923..| 47 54] 101 99, 000*}1, 244, 000* 





*T wo disputes (one involving about 27,000 boilermakers 
etc., in federated shipyards, and the other involving 29,000 
Dustice jute workers) accounted for most of the loss of time 
in June. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1924. 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of July was 14, eight 
‘less than in June. The time loss for July 
was less than in July, 1923, being 229,304 
working days as compared with 307,433 work- 
ing days in the same month in the previous 
year. ' 








Number | Number of! Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Jy lO sees eo Nee 14 9,224 229, 304 
JUNO wlGI4 soa ee 22 13,872 244,673 
Daly eel G23 pects aioe a. 23 18,095 307,433 





Twelve disputes, involving 8494 work- 
people, were carried over from June. Three 
of the strikes commencing prior to July, and 
the two new strikes commencing during July, 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
July, therefore, there were on record nine dis- 
putes; coal miners in Alberta and British 
Columbia; printing compositors at Halifax; 
three strikes of printing compositors at Mon- 
treal; printing compositors at Ottawa; print- 
ing compositors at Toronto; printing com- 
positors at Winnipeg; and moulders at 
Guelph. 

One of the new strikes commencing during 
July was against a reduction in wages, while 
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the second was against the discharge of em- 
ployees. Four strikes terminated in favour of 
employees, while one was in favour of the 
employers. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment, but too late for the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, of two interruptions to in- 
dustry which occurred in June in the Province 
of Quebec. On June 16 eight carpenters at 
Three Rivers stopped work demanding an 
increase from 40 to 50 cents per hour in their 
wages. After negotiations work was resumed 
on June 17 at the rates prevailing before the 
strike, At Montreal, on June 5, a cessation 
of work involved 12 stonemasons for a few 
hours in a dispute as to the enforcement of an 
agreement for a closed shop, most of the men 
concerned joining the union, and returning to 
work. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, 


included as such in the records of the De-- 


partment, is a cessation of work involving six 
or more employees, and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s 
duration or less, and disputes involving less 
than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such 
disputes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual re- 
view. 

The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement: 


Coat Miners, ALBERTA AND BritisH CoLuM- 
piA—During July, the strike of 8,000 coal 
miners. which began on April 1 against a re- 
duction in wages continued. Towards the 
end of the month the Minister of Labour 
announced his intention of proceeding to 
Calgary to hold a conference of miners and 
operators early in August. 


Boor Factory EMPpLoYEEs, QUEBEC, QUE.— 
A strike of 380 boot factory employees oc- 
curred on July 8, against the discharge of 
employees. The strike was settled on July 31, 
through the mediation of the Registrar of 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration of 
the Province of Quebec. The company rein- 
stated the two men. whose dismissal was the 
cause of the strike. 


Boot Facrory EmMpioyrees, St. HYAcINTHE, 
Qurn—tThe strike of boot factory employees, 
which began on June 12, for increased wages 
ranging from 20 per cent to 50 per cent, for 
the prohibition of Sunday and holiday work 
and the posting of the piece-rate list in the 
factory, with certain other improvements in 
working conditions, was settled July 22. 
Practically all the demands were granted and 
work was resumed July 28. 


Prrntinc TrADES IN Various Crities—The 
strikes of printing compositors in job offices 
in various cities for the 44-hour week were 
still in progress in seven cities, involving 300 
employees and resulting in a time loss of 
7,796 working days. During July it was an- 
nounced from the office of the secretary- 
treasurer of the International Typographical 
Union, Indianapolis, that assessments for the 
strike fund would be discontinued as the 
number still on strike was small and later 
it was announced. that the strike would be 
called off at the end of August. 


Lumper Workers, Vicroria, B.C—On July 
5, 350 lumber workers went on strike against 
a reduction of two and one-half cents per 
hour. Negotiations were carried on, and fin- 
ally settlement was brought about through 
the mediation of the Deputy Miunister of 
Labour for British Columbia. Work was re- 
sumed on July 12, labourers being reduced 
one to one and one-half cents per hour, and 
workers who received more than 40 cents 
per hour having their wages reduced on a 
sliding scale. 


Movu.pers, GueLtpH, Ont.—The strike of 17 
moulders which occurred on June 2, against a 
reduction of wages, remained unterminated at 
the end of the month. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, HAMILTON, 
Ont.—The strike of 66 plumbers and steam- 
fitters in the employ of eighteen firms, which 
began June 19, for an increase in wages, ter- 
minated July 26, the men resuming work at 
90 cents per hour, an increase of five cents 
per hour. 


CARPENTERS AND SHIPWRIGHTS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C—The strike of carpenters and _ ship- 
wrights in the shipbuilding industry which 
began at Vancouver on June 2, terminated on 
July 14, the men resuming work at the same 
rates of wages as existed prior to the strike, 
namely, $6 per day. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JULY, 1924 














Number Time 


Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 
: employees} working 
involved |; days 











(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to July, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— P 
Coal miners, Alberta and British 8,000 | 208,000 |Commenced April 1, against a reduction in wages. 
Columbia. Unterminated. 
M ANUFACTURING.— 
Leather, fur and products:— z 
Boot factory employees, St. 53 954 |Commenced June 12, for increased wages and other 
Hyacinthe, Que. changes. Settled by negotiations; work re 
; sumed July 23; in favour of employees. 
Printing and publishing:* 





Printing compositors, Halifax, 17 442 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with 
N.S. same weekly pay. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 4 104 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
Que. perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, i 76 1,972 |Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
ue. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 12 312 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employers re- 
ue. fused to negotiate new agreement with the union. 
Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Ottawa, 15 390 {Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, 148 3,848 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 28 728 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout follow- 
Man. ing refusal of employers to renew agreement. 
Iron, steel'an! products:— 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont......... vane 442 |Commenced June 2, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Buildings and structures:— . 
Plumbers and steamfitters, 66 1,452 |Commenced June 19, for increased wages. Settled 
Hamilton, Ont. by negotiations; work resumed July 26; in favour 
of employees. 
Shipbuilding: — 
Shipwrights and-~ carpenters, 58 580 |Commenced June 2, for increased wages; settled by 
Vancouver, B.C. negotiations; work resumed July 14; in favour of 
employers. 
(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during July, 1924. 
MANUFACTURING .— 
Leather, fur and products:— 
Boot factory employees, Que- 380 7,980 |Commenced July 8, against the discharge of em- 
bec, Que. ployees. Settled July 31, by mediation of Pro- 


vincial Board of Conciliation and Arbitration; 
in favour of employees. 
Saw and planing mills:— 
Lumber workers, Victoria, 350 2,100 |Commenced July 5, against a reduction in wages. 
B.C. Settled July 11 through mediation of Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia; in 
favour of employees. 








*Reports indicate that strikers have been gradually replaced since the beginning of the strike. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations). 
constituted under the provisions of the Trea- 
ties of Peace, was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from June 16 to July 5. 

The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 
briefly, to promote the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. The five previous 
annual sessions of the Conference were held 
as follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 (see 
Lasour Gazerre, December, 1919); Genoa, 
Italy, 1920 (see Lazour Gazette, October, 
1920); Geneva, Switzerland, 1921 (see Lasour 
GazettE, January, 1922); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1922 (see Lasour Gazerre, December, 1922) ; 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1923 (see Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE December, 1923) .* 

Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace 
each State adhering thereto is entitled to four 
delegates to the International Labour Con- 
ference, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employ- 
ers and the workpeople of the country, chosen 
in agreement with the industrial organiza- 
tions, if such organizations exist, which are 
most representative of employers or work- 
people, as the case may be, in the respective 
countries. Each delegate may be accom- 
panied by advisers not exceeding two in num- 
ber for each item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft International Convention. A two- 
thirds majority of the votes cast by the dele- 
gates is required for the adoption of any Re- 
commendation or Draft Convention by the 
Conference. The Recommendations and Draft 
Conventions are ufterwards transmitted 
through the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions to the different countries represented 
on the International Labour Organization for 
acceptance or otherwise. Each country is 
obliged under the Treaties, within the period 
of one year at most from the closing of the 
Conference, or if it is impossible owing to 
exceptional circumstances to do so within one 
year, then at the earliest practicable moment 





* A bulletin of general information in reference to 
the International Labour Organization was published 
as a supplement to the February, 1922, issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. 


and in no case later than eighteen months 
from the closing of the Conference, to bring 
the respectixe Recommendations or Draft 
Conventions “before the authority or authori- 
ties within whose competence the matter lies 
for the enactment of legislation or other ac- 
tion.” 


Countries represented 


Of the fifty-seven countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
forty countries in all were represented at the 
1924 Conference, as follows:— 


Albania India 
Argentine Repub. Ireland 
‘Australlia Italy 

Austria Japan 
Belgium Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Brazil Croats and Slovenes 
Bulgaria Latvia 
Canada Lithuania 
Chile Netherlands 
China Norway 
Cuba Panama 
Czecho-Slovakia Poland 
Denmark _ Portugal 
Esthonia Roumania 
Finland Siam 

France Spain 
Germany Sweden 
Great Britain Switzerland 
Greece South Africa 
Guatemala Uruguay 
Hungary 


The Conference consisted of 127 delegates 
with 155 advisers, making a total in attend- 
ance of 282. Sixty-nine of these were dele- 
gates appointed on behalf of Governments, 30 
on behalf of employers and 28 on behalf of 
workers. There were besides 53 Government 
advisers, 44 employers’ advisers and 5 substi- 
tute advisers and 53 workers’ advisers. 


Canadian Delegates 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 


Delegates representing the 


Canada— 


Mr. F. A. Acland, of Ottawa, King’s Printer 
for Canada. 

Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, of Ottawa, vice- 
president of the National Council of Women. 


Government of 
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Technical Advisers to the Government dele- 
gates— 


The Honourable R. W. Craig, K.C., of Win- 
nipeg, Attorney General for Manitoba. 

Mr. W. C. Noxon, Agent General for the 
Province of Ontario in London, England. 

Mr. Pierre Beaulé, of Quebec, president of 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada. 


Delegate representing the 


Canada— 
Mr. Melville P. White, of the Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


employers of 


Technical adviser to the employers’ delegate— 


Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ontario. 


Delegate representing the 


Canada— 


Mr. Tom Moore, of Ottawa, president of - 


the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Technical adviser to the workpeople’s dele- 
gate— 


Mr. W. L. Best, of Ottawa, legislative re- 
presentative of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Officers Elected 


The Conference elected as President Mr. 
Hjalmar Branting, former Prime Minister of 
Sweden. Messrs. Aguero y Bethancourt (dele- 
gate of the Cuban Government), Robert. Pinot 
(France, delegate of the employers), and Cor- 
neille Mertens (Belgium, delegate of the work- 
ers), were elected vice-presidents. Mr. Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International Labour 
Office, acted as Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference. 


Agenda of the Conference 


The Agenda of the Conference comprised :— 


1. Development of facilities for the utilization of 
workers’ leisure. 

II. Equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s. compensation for 
accidents. 

III. Weekly suspension of work for 
hours in glass-manufacturing processes where 
furnaces are used. 

IV. Night work in bakeries. 


twenty-four 
tank 


In addition to the above four items placed 
upon the Agenda by the Governing Body, 
the Conference considered various other mat- 
ters including: the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Anthrax, set up in virtue of 
the Resolution adopted by the Conference 
at its Third Session (1921); the Report of 


workpeople of 


the Director to the Conference; and the 
special Report of the Director on the Inquiry 
into Unemployment. Consideration was also 
given to a Resolution dealing with collabora- 
tion between the International Labour Office 
and the Economic and Financial Organization 
of the League of Nations for the study of 
measures for securing greater stability in the 
general level of prices; also to a Resolution 
regarding the inscription of the question of 
freedom of association on the Agenda of the 
1925 Session of the Conference; and to a 
Resolution concerning the study by the Inter- 
national Labour Office of methods employed 
in various countries for the organization of 
conciliation and arbitration. 

Questionnaires from the International 
Labour Office had been distributed in advance 
of the Conference to all governments entitled 
to representation therein, these questionnaires 
being in the form of discussions of the dif- 
ferent items on the Conference Agenda. The 


information contained in the replies to the 


questionnaires was subsequently published in 
pamphlet form for the information of the dele- 
gates to the Conference. The separate items 
of the Agenda were all referred by the Con- 
ference to the following committees for ex- 
amination and report. 

First Committee Utilization of Workers’ 
Spare Time (36 members—12 Government, 12 
employers and 12 workers) ; 

Second Committee—Night Work in Baker- 
ies (36 members) ; 

Third Committee—Weekly Cessation of 
Work in Glass Works (36 members) ; 

Fourth Committee—Equality of Treatment 
regarding workmens’ compensation (36 mem- 
bers) ; 

Fifth Committee—Unemployment (30 mem- 
bers—10 from each group) ; 

Sizth Committee—Anthrax (24 members— 
8 from each group). 


The President’s Address 


Mr. Branting, after thanking the delegates 
for the honour they had conferred, not only 
on himself but on his country and the other 
northern countries which, he said “have al- 
ways done their best to ensure better condi- 
tions of living to men of all classes and to 
achieve from day to day a larger measure 
of social justice for the benefit of the wage 
earners,” continued as follows: 


“Those who, like myself, have been for many years 
connected with the efforts of workers’ organizations 
towards that great end could not but welcome with 
joy the consecration, in the labour portions of the 
Treaties, of a great Charter of Labour in which is 
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found all the essentials of their immediate programme 
of protective legislation and social reform, for the 
realization of which the workers of all countries have 
for so long united their efforts. They could not do 
otherwise than be determined to do their best and 
devote all their energy and intelligence to its realiza- 
tion.”’ 


Mr. Branting went on to cite the Preamble 
to Part XIII of the Treaty and proceeded: 


“In order fully to achieve this vast programme, 
your Conference will require to exert greater efforts, 
but we shall all of us never.cease to work for this 
great end, sustained as we are by the conviction that 
this work of justice and solidarity is the condition of 
a better world. 

“Tt may be that the Treaties of Peace concluded 
after the war require at the moment certain adjust- 
ments, or even certain modifications. But the Labour 
portions of the Treaties have never been substantially 
criticized by any nation. They constitute a positive 
reality, on the basis of which all peoples may unite 
in helping to build a solid edifice of justice and 
peace.’’ 


Continuing, Mr. Branting mentioned some of 
the difficulties encountered by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, and added an 
expression of his confidence in the desire de- 
monstrated by the peoples of the world for an 
enduring peace. 

“The reason for our optimism is our common 
faith in the necessity for justice and peace. It is 
in peace that the peoples of the world, united in 
new bonds, will be able to ensure happiness and 


justice to all workers; it is by this work of social 
justice that peace will be guaranteed.”’ 


The Director’s Report 


The-report of the Director of the. Interna- 
tional Labour Office was prepared on the lines 
of the reports presented to previous sessions 
of the Conference and provided a general sur- 
vey of the working and activity of the Inter- 
national Labour Office during the period from 
October, 1922, to December 31, 1923, as well 
as of the measures taken during this period by 
the different States Members to give effect to 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by previous sessions of the Conference. 

The first part of the report dealt with: 

(1) Problems of organization—membership of the 
Organizations, composition of the Conference, Govern- 
ing Body, interior organization of the Office, finance, 
and relations with the League of Nations; 

(2) Results obtained since the last Report with 
regard to international labour legislation—Conventions, 
Recommendations, progress made in the various national 
legislations on the lines of the reforms recommended 
by the Conference; 

(3) The research work ,of the Office, enquiries and 
publications; and 

(4) The relations of the Office with organizations of 


employers and workers, associations dealing with social 
questions, etc. 


The second part of the report contained a 
methodical summary of all the reports fur- 
nished by the States in pursuance of Article 


408 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties 
of Peace. The object of Article 408 is. to 
enable States which have ratified Conven- 
tions, and have thereby undertaken obliga- 
tions towards each other, to provide a guar- 
antee,. by furnishing exact and official infor- 
mation, that they are strictly applying these 
conventions. The publication, for the first 
time, of a comparative summary of the re- 
ports received by the office makes it possible 
to measure exactly the results, both national 
and international, of the conventions of the 
International: Labour Conference..- 


Report on Unemployment 


The report on unemployment, printed sep- 
arately as an appendix to the report of the 
director, furnished an account of the measures 
adopted by the office in performance of the 
special duties entrusted to it in connection 
with unemployment by the 1921 and 1922 


’ sessions of the conference. 


Ratifications 


The Director informed the conference that 
on May 15 when his report was compiled, 96 
ratifications of Draft Conventions had been 
registered. Since then, 30 additional ratifica- 
tions had been received—seven from Austria, 
six from Spain, two from the Irish Free State, 
two from Japan and 13 from Poland, the 
total number of ratifications to date being 
therefore 126. 


Procedure" 


The Conference agreed’ that when a Draft 
Convention or Recommendation had _ been 
provisionally voted upon as a whole by the 
1924 session and had received a_ two-thirds 
majority, the Conference should decide 
whether the final vote should be taken only 
at the 1925 session. If it so decided, the texts 
of the decisions would be sent to Govern- 
ments: within one month of the close of the 
1924 Conference, and Governments would be 
entitled to submit such amendments as they 
considered necessary to facilitate their ratifi- 
cation or acceptance not later than four 
months before the opening of the 1925 session, 
facilities being given at this session for any 
necessary discussion on the amendments pro- 
posed. . 


Facilities for the Utilization of Workers’ 
Spare Time 


A Recommendation on this subject was 
adopted by a final vote of the Conference. 
The Recommendation covers a very wide 
field, and is divided into a preamble and five 
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sections, dealing respectively with preserva- 
tion of spare time, spare time and _ social 
hygiene, housing policy, institutions for the 
utilization of spare time and, finally, free use 
of institutions and co-ordination of local 
action. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution 
inviting the International Labour Office to 
collect and publish up-to-date information as 
to the use of spare time throughout the 
world. 


Equality of Treatment for National and 
Foreign Workers as regards Work- 
*men’s Compensation for 
Accidents 


A Draft Convention and a Draft Recom- 
mendation were provisionally adopted, the 
final vote in each case to be taken in 1925. 
By the terms of the Draft Convention the 
States Members undertake broadly to grant 
to workers who are nationals of any other 
Member which has ratified the Convention 
the same treatment regarding workmen’s com- 
pensation as to their own nationals. States 
which ratify the Convention and which do not 
already possess workmen’s compensation svs- 
tems undertake to institute them within three 
years. 
~The Recommendation deals with points of 
detail designed to facilitate the application of 
the Draft Convention and further recommends 
that States having no system of workmen’s 
compensation shall, pending the institution of 
such a system, afford facilities to alien 
workers to benefit by the workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation of their own countries. 


Weekly suspension of Work in Glass Manu- 
facturing Processes where Tank 
Furnaces are Used 


By the terms of a Draft Convention, on 
which the final vote will be taken in 1925, 
States undertake to suspend work for twenty- 
four consecutive hours per week in glass 
manufacturing processes where tank furnaces 
are used, the suspension to occur in principle 
on Sunday or any other day already estab- 
lished by the legislation, traditions or cus- 
toms of the country or district. Exceptions 
may be authorized by each State for work 
which must necessarily be carried on con- 
tinuously for technical or economic reasons 
and for certain preparatory, complementary 
or repair work. 


Night Work in Bakeries 


By the text of this Convention (on which 
the final vote will be taken in 1925). States 


undertake to prohibit the making of bread, 
pastry or other flour confectionery during a 
period of at least seven consecutive hours 
including the interval between 11 p.m. and 
5 a.m. (or, where it is required by climate or 
season, the period between 10 p.m; and 4 
a.m.) This applies to proprietors as well as 
workers, but not to work done by members 
of the same family for their own consump- 
tion. The Convention does not apply to the 
wholesale manufacture of biscuits. In certain 
circumstances permanent and temporary ex- 
ceptions may be made, 


e 


Unemployment 


The Conference adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing approval of the decision of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office to convene in the near future an inter- 
national conference of labour _ statisticians 
which would examine the possibilities of im- 
proving unemployment statistics, both as to 
their national value and international com- 
parability, and suggesting that the work of 
the International Labour Office, and the 
League of Nations would be materially 
assisted if each Government made a report 
on its own unemployment problem, indicat- 
ing precisely the nature of any remedies 
proposed. 


Prevention of Anthrax 


By fifty votes to forty-one the Conference 
rejected the proposal of the British Govern- 
ment that the question of the compulsory 
disinfection of infected wool should be placed 
on the agenda of the next session of the Con- 
ference, with a view to the discussion of a 
Draft Convention. The Conference thus set 
aside the Recommendation made by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Anthrax which was ap- 
pointed by the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference after its third 
session at Geneva in 1921, and which subse- 
quently met in London under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Middlebrook, At the 
same time the Conference approved proposals 
for placing on the agenda of a future session 
a Draft Convention for compulsory disinfec- 
tion of horsehair used in the brushmaking 
and upholstery industries and of horns and 
hoofs prior to al] industrial manipulation, and 
a Draft Recommendation providing for ade- 
quate regulation in relation to bones and the 
manipulation of horns and hoofs prior to their 
use in industry. The Conference also re- 
guested the International Labour Office to 
undertake a study of adequate regulation 
having for its aim the protection of transport 
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workers against various infections to which 
they are specially exposed. 


Other Questions 


The report by the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the work of the 
Office between October, 1922, and December, 
1923, was fully discussed, particular atten- 
tion being paid by the delegates to the ques- 
tion of the ratification of the Hours Conven- 
tion adopted at the first session (Washing- 
ton, 1919), reference being made to the recent 
increase of working hours im Germany, and 
a resolution was moved requesting that the 
attention of the Reparations Commission be 
drawn to the international social consequences 
following the carrying out of any program 
adopted by the Commission (this resolution 
was referred to the Governing Body for con- 
sideration at its next meeting). 

Copies of the Recommendation on _ the 
utilization of spare time, which was adopted 
on final vote by the necessary majority, are 
to be sent by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations to the States Members 
of the Labour Organization, and, in accord- 
ance with Article 405 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the corresponding Article of the 
other Treaties, are to be brought before the 
competent national authorities for legislative 
or other action not later than July 5, 1925. 

The Draft Conventions concerning equality 
of treatment, bakeries, and glassworks, and 
the Recommendation concerning equality of 
treatment, which were adopted on provisional 
vote, are to be sent by the International 
Labour Office to the States Members before 
August 5 next, with a view to the receipt and 
circulation in advance of next year’s Confer- 
ence of such amendments as the States may 
proposes for consideration before the final 
vote is taken. 

The various resolutions adopted by the 
Conference or referred by it to the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
will be laid before that Body at its next meet- 
ing, which will be held on October 8, 1924. 


Results of Conference 


The Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which closed on 5 July, resulted 
in decisions of interest and importance. 

In the first place, the Conference instituted, 
experimentally and with application only to 
the current Session, a system under which a 
provisional vote might be taken at that Ses- 
sion on any Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation and the final vote deferred until 
the 1925 Session. Proposals for a permanent 


scheme of first and second Senile are to be 
considered next year. 

This new system was applied to several of 
the decisions of the Conference, as wil! be 
seen by the following list: 

(1) Recommendation on the development of facliities 


for the utilization of workers’ spare time. Adopted, 
final vote: 79 to 16. 
(2) Draft Convention and Recommendation on 


equality of treatment of national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 
Adopted, provisional vote: 85 to 1. 

(3) Draft Convention on weekly suspension of work 
for 24 hours in glass-manufacturing processes where 
tank furnaces are used. Adopted, provisional vote: 
68 to 22. 

(4) Draft Convention on night work 
Adopted, provisional vote: 73 to 15. 


in bakeries. 


Other decisions of the Conference included 
a resolution, adopted by 86 votes to 5, pro- 
viding that the question of a Draft Con- 
vention and a Recommendation on the disin- 
fection of horsehair, horns, hoofs and bones 
against anthrax should be considered at a 
future Session. Another resolution, adopted 
unanimously, was in favour of the extension 
of the investigations by. the International 
Labour Office into unemployment, with par- 
ticular reference to the operation of credit, 
instability of prices, and dislocation of ex- 
changes, as factors affecting stability of em- 
ployment. 

Apart from the actual resolutions which it 
adopted on the various items of its agenda, 
the Conference marked its corporate contin- 
uity by interesting and important discussions 
on the state of the ratifications of previous 
Conventions, particularly on that is dealing 
with the Eight-Hour Day. 


A Gift for the ‘New Premises 


A gift from Canada to the building now 
under construction in Geneva for the Inter- 
national Labour Omce was announced during 
the Session of the Conference; other gifts 
were announced on behalf of Great Britain 
and Finland respectively. 

Mr. F. A. Acland, Government delegate for 
Canada to the Conference, said: 


‘“ When, four weeks ago, I left Ottawa, the Min- 
ister of Labour had under consideration a proposition 
for contributing to the new premises of the Inter- 
national Labour Office an item which would at once 
mark the interest of the Canadian Government in the 
work of the International Labour Office, and also con- 
stitute a permanent illustration of the resources and 
workmanship of Canada. 

““Now, the vast forests of Canada are among its 
most valuable resources and cause it to rank as one 
of the great lumber producing countries of the world, 
and the kindred industries of wood working are 
amongst its principal manufactures. The Government 
of Canada has therefore decided that its contribu- 
tion to the new premises shall be representative of 
these large interests, and I am authorized to state 
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that the Government of Canada will contribute all 
the doors on the main floor of the new offices of 
the International Labour Office. 

“The doors will be made in Canada by Canadian 
workmen and of Canadian wood. You may, I am 
confident, rely upon the workmanship being such as 
will reflect no discredit on Canadian workmen. The 
doors will be solid and of a substantial character 
destined to endure not merely for years but for 





generations, and I am asked by the Minister of 
Labour to express the hope that the nations now 
constituting the International Labour Office will con- 
tinue their interest in the work of the Office so long 
as these doors will last, unless it should happen—a 
perhaps unlikely event—that the particular evils for 
the remedy or amelioration of which the International 
Labour Office was erected, shall have in the meantime 
passed away.” 


Text of Proposed Recommendations, Draft Recommendations, Draft 
Conventions and Resolutions 


Draft Recommendation Concerning the Development of Facilities for the Utilisation of 
Workers’ Spare Tume 


Whereas in adopting at its First Session, held at 
Washington, a Convention on hours of work, the Gen- 
eral Conference of the International Labour Organization 
had as one of its principal aims to secure for workers, 
beyond the necessary hours for sleep, an-adequate period 
during which such workers could do as they please, or, 
in other words, an adequate period of spare time; and 

Whereas during such spare time workers have the 
opportunity of developing freely, according to their indi- 
vidual tastes, their physical, intellectual and moral 
powers, and such development is of great value from 
the point of view of the progress of civilization; and 

Whereas a well directed use of this spare time, by 
affording to the worker the means for pursuing more 
varied interests, and by securing relaxation from the 
strain placed upon him by his ordinary work, may 
even increase the productive capacity of the worker 
and increase his output, and may thus help to obtain 
a maximum of efficiency from the eight-hour day; and 

Whereas while giving full weight to the customs 
prevalent in the different countries and to local cir- 
cumstances, it may nevertheless be useful to lay down 
‘the principles and methods which at the present time 
seem generally best adapted to secure the best use of 
periods of spare time, and it may also be instructive 
to make known for the benefit of all countries what 
has been done in this direction; and ‘ 

Whereas the value of this information is particularly 
great at the moment when the ratification of the Con- 
vention on hours of work is being considered by the 
Members of the International Labour Organization ; 

The General Conference makes the recommendations 
hereinafter appearing :— 


1. Preservation of Spare Time.—Whereas it is agreed 
that in countries where limitations have been placed 
on hours of work by law, by collective agreement or 
otherwise, if all the benefits which may be expected 
from such measures are to be secured both for the 
wage-earners and for the community, steps must be 
taken to ensure that the workers shall have the undi- 
minished enjoyment of the hours of spare time 50 
secured to them as aforesaid; and 4 

Whereas it is important that, on the one hand, the 
workers should fully appreciate the value of the periods 
of spare time which have been secured to them and 
should do their utmost, in all circumstances, to prevent 
this spare time from being encroached upon, and, on 
the other hand, that employers should always aim at 
establishing wages corresponding sufficiently with the 
needs of the workers to make it unnecessary for them 
to have recourse during their periods of spare time to 
additional hours of paid work; and 

Whereas prohibitions against the continuance of 
paid work in their own occupation for the same or 
another employer, in excess of the legal working day, 
are recognized as being difficult to enforce, and may 
even at times, seem to infringe the workers’ right 
of using their periods of spare time as they choose, 
the Conference nevertheless considers that attention 
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should be drawn to the steps which have been taken 
in this direction in a number of countries; 


The Conference recommends that Governments 
should encourage and facilitate the conclusion of 
collective agreements which will ensure a normal 


standard of living to workers in exchange for the 
legal hours of work, and which will determine, by 
voluntary agreement between employers and workers, 
the measures to be taken to prevent workers from 
having recourse to additional paid work. 

And whereas it is agreed that every facility should 
be given to the workers to enable them to make the 
best use .of the periods of spare time so secured to 
them as aforesaid, the Conference recommends :— 


(a) That each Member, whilst having due regard 
to. the requirements of different industries, «local 
customs, and the varying capacities and habits of 


the different kinds of workers, should consider ‘the 
means of so arranging the working day as to make 
the periods of spare time as continuous as possible; 


(b) That by means of a well conceived transport 
system and by affording special facilities in regard to 
fares and time-tables, workers should be enabled to 
reduce to the minimum the time spent in travelling 
between their homes and their work, and that em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations should be ex- 
tensively consulted by public transport authorities or 
private transport undertakings as to the best means 
of securing such a system. 


Il. Spare Time and Social Hygiene.-—Whereas the 
utilization of the workers’ periods of spare time cannot 
be separated from the general measures adopted by 
the community for promoting the health and welfare 
of all classes of society, the Conference, without at- 
tempting to examine in detail each of the great wel- 
fare problems, the solution of which would con- 
tribute to improving the workers’ status, recommends 
to the Members :— 


(a) The encouragement of individual hygiene by the 
provision of public baths, swimming pools, etc.; 

(b) Legislative or private action against the misuse 
of alcohol, against tuberculosis, venereal disease and 
gambling. 


III. Housing Policy—Whereas it is of advantage to 
the workers and to the whole community to encourage 
everything tending to the harmonious development of 
the workers’ family life; and 

Whereas the most effective means of protecting the 
workers from the aforesaid dangers is to place within 
their reach a proper home; 

The Conference recommends the increase in number, 
if “necessary co-operation with the national or local 
authorities concerned, of healthy dwellings at low 
rentals in garden cities or urban communities under 
proper conditions of health and comfort. 
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IV. Institutions for the Utilisation of Spare Time.— 
Without attempting to differentiate between the in- 
numerable institutions which afford to the workers 
opportunitiés for the free exercise of their personal 
tastes, the development of which is dependent on the 
manners and customs of each country or district, the 
Conference nevertheless draws the attention of the 
Members to the necessity of avoiding misplaced activ- 
ities resulting from the establishment of institutions 
not called for by some well defined need The Con- 
ference desire to emphasize the importance of taking 
into account in the establishment and development of 
these institutions, the desires, the tastes and the 
special requirements of the workers for whose use 
they are designed; 

At the same time, among the institutions which may 
both assist full and harmonious development of the 
individual and of the family, and contribute to the 
general progress of the community, the Conference 
recommends those schemes which have for their object: 


(a) the improvement of the workers’ domestic econ- 
omy and family life (gardens, allotments, poultry keep- 
ing, etc.) which combine the benefits of recreation with 
the feeling that some addition, however slight, is being 
made to the family resources; 


(b) the development of the physical health and 
strength of the workers by means of games and sports 
which enable young workers who are working under the 
highly specialized conditions prevalent in modern indus- 
try to give free play to their energies in a manner 
which encourages initiative and the spirit of emulation; 


(c) the extension of technical, domestic and general 
education (libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, technical 
and general courses, etc.) which meets one of the 
workers’ most keenly felt needs and affords the best 
means of progress to industrial communities; 

The Conference further recommends that Members 
should encourage these forms of activity by the grant 
of subventions to organizations concerned with the 
moral, intellectual and physical development of the 
woirkers. 


V. Free Use of Institutions and Co-ordination of Local 
Action.—Whereas for many years past the workers in 
the great industrial countries have always sought to 
ensure that they may live their lives outside the factory 
or workshop in complete freedom and independence, 
and they particularly resent any outside interference 
in their private affairs, and this feeling is so strong 
as to provoke opposition to any attempts to deal 


either nationally or internationally with the question 
of the use of spare time for fear that it may possibly 
restrain their liberty; and 

Whereas the Conference, while expressing appreciation 
of the motives which have led to the creation of insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of the wise use of the 
spare time of the workers, suggests that Members 
should draw the attention of the promoters of such 
institutions to the necessity of safeguarding the indi- 
vidual freedom of the workers against any system or 
scheme which has any tendency towards compelling 
the workers directly or indirectly to use any par- 
ticular institution; and 

Whereas the most practical and successful institutions 
are those which have been started and developed by 
the beneficiaries themselves, the Conference, while 
recognizing that in many cases where public authori- 
ties or employers lend financial or other assistance for 
the encouragement of allotments, games or educational 
institutions, and consequently have a legitimate claim 
to take part in their management, recommends that 
every care should be taken to avoid any encroachment 
on the liberty of those for whose use such institutions 
are intended. 

While not contemplating any systematic organization 
of spare time occupations, but having in mind a num- 
ber of successful efforts made to assist them, the Con- 
ference further recommends that each Member shouid 
consider the possibility of promoting the formation of 
district or local committees, composed of representatives 
of the public authorities, of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, and of co-operative associations, for co- 


. ordinating and harmonizing the activities of the various 


institutions providing means of recreation. 

The Conference further recommends to the Members 
that an active and effective propaganda should be 
undertaken in each country for the purpose of educat- 
ing opinion in favour of the proper use of the spare 
time of the workers. 


Draft Resolution 


The Conference invites the International Labour Office, 
keeping in constant touch with the various Govern- 
ments, to collect and keep up to date information con- 
cerning the use of spare time, and on the basis of the 
information communicated by the Members, or ob- 
tained from other sources, to publish regularly studies 
of the action taken and the results obtained in the 
different countries in the application of measures which 
have for their object the proper use of the workers” 
spare time. 


Proposed Draft Convention Concerning Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign 
Workers as Regards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


ArticLe 1. Each member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention undertakes 
to grant to workers who are nationals of any other 
Member which shall have ratified the Convention, and 
who suffer personal injury by an industrial accident 
happening in its térritory, or to the representatives 
of such workers, the same treatment in respect of 
workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own 
nationals. 


This equality of treatment shall be guaranteed to 
foreign workers and their representatives without any 
condition as to residence: with regard to the pay- 
ments which a Member would have to make outside 
its territory in the application of this principle, special 
arrangements shall be made between the Members 
concerned regarding the measures to be adopted: 


ARTICLE 2. Special agreements may be made between 
the Members concerned to provide that compensation 
for industrial accidents happening to workers whilst 


temporarily or intermittently employed in the territory 
of one Member on behalf of an undertaking situated 
in the territory of another Member shall be governed 
by the laws and regulations of the second Member. 


ArricLe 3. The Members who ratify this Convention 
and who do not already possess a system (whether 
by insurance or otherwise) of workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents agree to institute such a system 
within a period of three years from the date of 
ratification. 


Articte 4. The Members who ratify this Convention 
further undertake to afford each other mutual assist- 
ance with a view to facilitating the application of 
the Convention and the execution of their respective 
laws and regulatons on workmen’s cornpensation, and 
to inform the International Labour Office, which shall 
acquaint the other Members concerned, of any modifi- 
cations in the laws and regulations in force on work- 
men’s compensation. 
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Proposed Recommendation Concerning Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign 
Workers as Regards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents. 


I. In order to facilitate the application of the Draft 
Convention concerning equality of treatment for na- 


tional and foreign workers as_ regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, the Conference recom- 
mends that: 


(a) When a person to whom compensation is due 
under the laws and regulations of one Member resides 
in the territory of another Member, the necessary 
measures be taken to facilitate the payment of such 
compensation and to ensure the observance of the 
conditions governing such payment laid down by the 
said laws and regulations; 


(b) In case of dispute concerning the non-payment, 
cessation of payment, or reduction of the compensa- 
tion due to a person residing elsewhere than in the 
territory of the Member where his claim to compen- 
sation originated, facilities be afforded for ° taking 


proceedings in the competent courts of law in this 
country without requiring the attendance of the person 
concerned ; 


(c) Any advantage in respect of exemption from 
duties and taxes, free issue of official documents or 
other privilege granted by the law of each Member 
for any purposes connected with workmen’s com- 
pensation be extended under the same conditions to 
the subjects of the other Members who shall have 
ratified the Convention. ‘ 


II. The Conference recommends that, where in any 
country there exists no system (whether by insurance 
or otherwise) of workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
the Government shall, pending the institution of such 
a systeny, afford facilities to alien workers to benefit 
by the legislation on workmen’s compensation in their 
own countries. 


Proposed Draft Convention Concerning the Weekly Suspension of Work for Twenty-four 
Hours in Glass-Manufacturing Processes Where Tank Furnaces are Used. 


Articte 1. Work shall be suspended for twenty-four 
consecutive hours per week in glass-manufacturing 
. processes where tank furnaces are used subject to the 
conditions and exceptions laid down in the following 
Articles. 


’ Artictpe 2. Work shall in principle- be suspended on 
Sunday or any other day already established by the 
legislation, the traditions or customs of the country 
or district. 


Arricte 3. Exceptions to the provisions of the fore- 
going Articles may be authorized by each Member 
for the following work: 

(1) Work which must necessarily be carried on con- 

tinuously for technical or economic reasons; 

(2) Preparatory, complementary, or repair work 

which must be carried out during the absence 
of the staff in order to secure the normal con- 
duct of the undertaking on working days. 


Arricus 4. A list of the classes of work referred to 
in Article 3 shall be drawn up by the competent 
authority of each Member after consultation with the 
responsible associations of employers and _ workers, 
wherever such exist, and shall be communicated to 
the International Labour Office. 

The list shall be accompanied by a statement of the 
grounds on which each class of work is included. 


Proposed Draft Convention 


Articte 1. Subject to the exceptions hereinafter pro- 
vided, the making of bread, pastry or other flour con- 
fectionery during the night is forbidden. 

This prohibition applies to the work of all persons, 
including proprietors as well as workers, engaged in 
the making of such products; but it does not apply 
to work which is done by members of the same family 
for their own consumption. 

This Convention has no application to the wholesale 
manufacture of biscuits. 


Articte 2. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term night signifies a period of at least seven con- 
secutive hours. The beginning and end of this period 
shall be fixed by the competent authority in each 
sountry after consultation with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned, and the period shall 
include the interval between eleven o’clock in the 
evening and five o’clock in the morning; when it is 
required by the climate or season, the interval be- 
tween ten o’clock in the evening and four o’clock in 
the morning may be substituted for the interval 
between eleven o’clock in the evening and five o’clock 
in the morning. 
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Articte 5. If a revision of the list referred to in 
Article 4 shall have been necessitated by subsequent 
_modifications in technical processes or the organization 
of work in the glass industry, the Member concerned 
shall, in the annual report which it submits in ac. 
cordance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties 
of Peace, inform the International Labour Office of 
the changes made in this list, and state the reasons 
tor which they have been made. 


ArticLE 6. Workers employed on work authorized 
during the general rest period shall be granted in- 
dividually or in shifts a weekly rest of at least twenty- 
four consecutive hours, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Convention of 1921 concerning the 
weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 


ArticLe 7. Temporary exceptions to the provisions 
of Articles 1 and 2 may be allowed in case of accident, 
actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be 
done to machinery or plant, or m case of force 
majeure, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary working of the 
undertaking. 

The employer shall inform the competent authorities 
in all cases in which he shall have made use of the 
temporary exceptions provided for above. 


on Night Work in Bakeries 


Articte 3. After consultation with the employers’ 
and the workers’ organizations concerned the com- 
petent authority in each country may make regulations 
to determine: 


(a) The. permanent exceptions necessary for the execu- 
tion of preparatory or complementary work as far 
as it must necessarily be carried outside the normal 
hours of work, provided that no more than the 
strictly necessary number of workers and no young 
persons under the age of eighteen shall be employed 
in such work. 


(b) The permanent exceptions necessary for require- 
ments arising from the particular circumstances of the 
baking industry in tropical countries. 


(c) The permanent exceptions necessary for the ar- 
rangement of the weekly rest. 


(d) The temporary exceptions necessary to enable 
an undertaking to deal with unusual pressure of work 
or national necessities. 


Articte 4. Exceptions may be made to the provisions 
of Article 1 in case of aecident, actual or threatened, 
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or in case of urgent work to be done to machinery 
or plant, or in case of force majeure, but only so far 
as may be necessary to avoid serious interference with 
the ordinary working of *the undertaking. 

ArTIcLE 5. Each. Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall take appropriate measures to ensure that 
the prohibition prescribed in Article 1 is effectively 
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enforced, and shall enable the employers, the workers, 
and their respective organizations to co-operate in such 
measures, in conformity with the Recommendation 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
its Fifth Session (1923). 


ArTicLe 6. The provisions of this Convention shall 
not take effect until Ist January, 1927. 


Resolution Directing the International Labour Office to Pursue its Activities Respecting 
Unemployment in Collaboration with the Economic and Financial Organizations 


of the League. 


“The Conference, 


In consideration and confirmation of its Resolution 
of 1921 and 1922 relating to the Enquiry into Unem- 
ployment, and having taken cognizance of the Ap- 
pendix of the Director’s Report concerning the En- 
quiry, and of the correspondence exchanged in ‘this 
connection between the Director of -the International 
Labour Office and the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations; 


(1) Expresses its approval of the decision taken by 
the Governing Body to convene in the near future 
an International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
which will include in its Agenda the examination of 
unemployment statistics with a view to improving them 
from the point of view both of their national value 
and of their international comparability; 


(2) Expresses its recognition of the efforts hitherto 
made by the International Labour Office in its work 
of international information and co-ordination in con- 
nection with the question of unemployment, and de- 
cides that they shall be continued and if possible 
extended ; 

(3) As 
the Economic 


League of Nations 
of 1921 and 1922; 


regards the collaboration established with 
and Financial Organizations of the 
in pursuance of the Resolutions 


(a) Notes with satisfaction that the International 
Labour Office has submitted to the Sub-Committee 
on Economie Crises, appointed by the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations, a memorandum 
on economic barometers, and expresses the hope that 
a wider understanding and usage of these barometers 
will result therefrom. 


(b) Invites the Director of the International Labour 
Office to submit to the mixed Committee of the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Office 
the investigation of the factors which may interfere 
with the regular and coincident expansion of con- 
suming power and of production, and thus affect the 
stability of employment, such as the operation of 
credit, the general instability of prices, and the dis- 
location of the exchanges. 


(4) Expresses the. opinion: 

(a) that the researches of the International Labour 
Office and the Economic and Financial Organization 
would be materially assisted if each Government repre- 
sented would prepare a Report on its own Unemploy- 
ment problem, indicating precisely the nature of any 
remedies proposed. 

(b) that the compilation of such Report might use- 
fully be entrusted in each country to an authoritative 
committee representative of the interests involved.” 


Resolution Respecting Anthrax 


The Committee, having considered the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee relating to the 
disinfection of wool and hair used in the textile 
industry, is not prepared to recommend that any 
action should be taken by the International Labour 
Conference. 

The Committee does not consider that there is any 
prospect of arriving at an international agreement on 
the question. 

Nevertheless, the Committee expresses the hope that 
in the various industrial countries, the regulations in 
force will be examined and if necessary modified, in 
order that the greatest possible protection may be 
afforded to industrial and transport workers. 

As regards animal products other than wool and long 
hair intended for the textile industry, the Committee 
was less sharply divided. Its conclusions, as embodied 
in the majority report (and by implication endorsed 
in the minority report also), may be summarized as 
follows: , 

Until a process of disinfection of hides and _ skins, 
which is effective and industrially practicable, has been 


discovered, ‘measures should be organized to combat 
anthrax by means of suitable regulations. 

The prevention of anthrax among flocks is the 
essential condition for the prophylaxis of anthrox 
among human beings. The question of the protection 
of flocks should therefore be examined by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in collaboration with the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

There should be included in the Agenda for a 
future Conference the consideration of a Draft Con- 
vention on compulsory disinfection of horsehair used 
in the brushmaking and upholstering industries (except 
in the case of pigs’ bristles) and of horns and hoofs 
prior to industrial manipulation; and also the con- 
sideration of a Recommendation providing for ade- 
quate regulation in relation to bones ‘and to the 
manipulation of horns and hoofs prior to their use 
in industry. 

The International Labour Office should be requested 
to undertake a study of regulations for the protection 
of transport workers against the various infections to 
which they are specially exposed. 





Nationalized Undertakings in Russia 


An official Russian bulletin in 1923 contained 
the results of a census of undertakings as of 
January 1, 1923, which showed 165,781 under- 
takings in operation employing 1,619,403 
workers. This same bulletin gives the percent- 
age of workers employed in nationalized 
industries at 84.1; the number of private 


industry, 12.4 per cent; and the number in co- 
operative undertakings at 3.5 per cent. The 
percentage of total output under the head of 
nationalized industry was 92.3; from private 
industry, 5 per cent; and from co-operative 
undertakings, 2.7 per cent. 


Avaust, 1924. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1924 


HE Department has received a copy of 
the Statutes of Nova Scotia for 1924. 
References have already been made in the 
Lasour GAZETTE to certain proceedings at 
the recent session which began on February 
14 and closed on May 9, being the fourth 
session of the thirty-seventh General As- 
sembly of the Province. A resolution pro- 
posed by the premier, the Honourable EK. H. 
Armstrong, endorsing the principles of cer- 
tain draft conventions and recommendations 
of the International Labour Conference, and 
adopted by the Legislature, was given in the 
June issue (page 473). The proposals thus 
approved included the following Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted at 
the Washington Conference in 1919, namely: 
articles numbers 1 and 4 of the Recommen- 
dation concerning unemployment; the Draft 
Convention fixing the minimum age of ad- 
mission of children to industrial employment 
at 14 years; and that concerning the em- 
ployment of women during the night. Also 
the following proposals adopted by the 
Conference of 1921, named sections 1, 2, 4 
and 5 of Article 1 of the Recommendation 
concerning the prevention of unemployment 
in agriculture; that concerning the age of 
admission of - children to agricultural em- 
ployment; that concerning the rights of as- 
sociation and combination of agricultural 
workers, and the Recommendation covering 
the development of technical agricultural 
education. 

The labour legislation of the session in- 
cluded the enactment, in a modified form, of 
an 8-hour day law for the mining industry. 
A bill to provide an 8-hour working day in 
the building trades and in steel plants was 
defeated. This bill would have made syste- 
matic “overtime” in these trades illegal. A 
new Minimum wage act was enacted, and is 
now in effect. This act applies to all occu- 
pations in which women are employed, where- 
as the act of 1920, which was never in opera- 
tion, referred only to factories and shops. 


Coal +Mine . Regulation—The following 
section was added to those sections of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act which relate to 
wages and other conditions:— 

39A (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act a work- 
man shall not be employed at his working place below 
ground in a mine for the purpose of his work for more 
than eight hours during any consecutive twenty-four 
hours; , 

(2) It shall not be deemed to be a contravention of 
this section if a workman is below ground for the pur- 
pose of rendering assistance in the event of accident 
or for meeting any danger or for dealing with any 


emergency or exceptional work which requires to be 
dealt with without interruption in order to avoid 
serious interference with ordinary work in the mine. 


The bill as originally presented to the 
House would have provided for an eight- 
hour day “from bank to bank,” a provision 


‘which is contained in the similar act of the 


Province of Alberta. When the bill was in 
committee, however, it was amended so that 
the time limit should apply to the time 
spent at the working face in the mine. The 
act thus only establishes by law conditions 
that were already in existence under agree- 
ment in the mines of the province. Mem- 
bers of the Government pointed out, how= 
ever, the advantage of having the law on 
the Statute books, as in future years iit 
would be possible to improve conditions by 
amending the act. 

Other sections in the amending bill pro- 
vide for safer conditions in submarine areas. 
No submarine seam of coal or stratified de- 
posits may, as a general rule, be wrought 
under less cover than 180 feet of solid mea- 
sures; barriers between leases must be of 
specified extent; plans for submarine work- 
ings must be approved by the Inspector of 
Mines; where workings are on the “long 
wall” system, or where pillars are being 
extracted, or any total extraction of coal is 
being made, an exploring drift must be 
driven at least 150 feet seaward in advance 
of such workings; depth of cover and sound- 
ings must be taken every three months and 
records kept, where overhead cover is less 
than 500 feet. The new act provides penal- 
ties for infraction of its provisions by the 
owner, agent or manager of a mine, of 
$1,000 for the first offence. If the offence is 
continued ‘without excuse, a court injunc- 
tion may be issued on the application of the 
attorney-general prohibiting the working of 
the mine. 

Another bill to provide that checkweighers 
in mines need not necessarily be in the em- 
ploy of the colliery in which they are elected 
to hold office was rejected by the Legisla- 
ture. 


Minimum Wages for Women-—The new 
Minimum Wage Act, as stated above, apples 
to “every female person in any trade or oc- 
cupation in Nova Scotia who works for 
wages.” Farm workers and domestic ser- 
vants, however, are expressly excepted. The 
Minimum Wage Board will consist of five 
members, two of whom must be women. Its 
members are to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, the chairman to hold office 
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during pleasure, and the other members to 
hold office for a period to be determined in 
each case. The powers of the Board are 
defined as follows:— 

(a) To establish after due inquiry a minimum wage 


and the maximum number of hours per week for which 
such minimum wage shall be paid. The Board may 


also establish a rate of wage for all time worked in - 


excess of the established maximum number of hours. 


(6) To establish a wage lower than the minimum 
wage for any handicapped employee, or for a _ part 
time employee or for an apprentice. 


(c) Upon petition of employers or employees or upon 
its own motion, to suspend temporarily or to vary any 
of its orders, or to revise them in accordance with 
special or changed conditions in any industry or indus- 
tries. 


(d) To make different orders for the same industry 
or industries in different localities of the province, 
when in the judgment of the Board the different con- 
ditions in different localities justify such action. 


(e) To make all necessary orders and regulations for 
the purpose of this section. 


In addition to the fine of $25 to $100, 
which may be imposed on an employer vio- 
lating orders of the Board, the employer 
may also be ordered to pay an employee who 
has been underpaid the difference between 
the wages she received and the wages estab- 
lished by the Board. The Governor in Coun- 
cil may make regulations under the act as 
follows :— 

(a) Requiring employers or any class of employers 
to furnish information as to the names, ages and 
places of residence of all employees and such other 
information respecting the hours of labour and con- 
ditions of employment of such employees as may be 


deemed necessary for the proper carrying out of the 
objects of the Act. 


(b) Defining and limiting the number of handicapped 
employees, part time employees and apprentices to 
whom a wage lower than the minimum wage fixed by 
the Minimum Wage Board may be payable by any 
employer. 


(c) Fixing the amount to be allowed for witness fees 
and for other charges in connection with the proceed- 
ings of the Board, or of wage conferences. 


(d) Generally for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. 


Workmen's Compensation—The Board 
was given power to exclude from the scope 
of Part 1 of this Act workmen in an indus- 
try which only partly falls within that Part, 
and to exclude those working for employers 
who carry on an industry outside Part 1 as 
well as one within that part, when the work- 
men’s services are chiefly in connection with 
the industry not under Part 1. 

An amendment to the Towns’ Incorpora- 
tion Act provided that towns may apply to 
have the members of fire and protection 
companies admitted within the scope of Part 
1 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Each 
member of such a company will be deemed 
to earn wages at the rate of $65 a month for 


‘Health Officer in 


assessment and compensation purposes, the 
town being liable as an employer for assess- 
ments. The town may cancel such an ar- 
rangement on giving due notice to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Public Health—Important amendments 
were made in the Public Health Act. En- 
larged powers were given to the Provincial 
regard to precautions 
against epidemic diseases and the inspection 
of clinics for the treatment of communicable 
diseases. Provision was made for a contri- 
bution by the Government to assist munici- 
palities in defraying the expenses in con- 
nection with the public health nurses under 
the Act. 


Poor Relwef—The Poor Relief Act was 
amended in regard to the liability of the 
relatives of a pauper to contribute to his or 
her support, the limit of such contribution 
being raised from $3 to $6 per week, and the 
degree of relationship being declared to be 
in the following order, father, mother, child, 
children, brothers, sisters, grandfather, grand- 
mother, grandchild and grandchildren. Con- 
tributions may be recovered in the name of 
the overseers of the poor as a debt. 


Education—The Council of Public In- 
struction was given power to authorize a 
school inspector to appoint itinerant teach- 
ers for sparsely peopled districts outside any 
organized school section, the salary of such 
teachers to be paid by means of equal con- 
tributions from the municipality, the prov- 
ince, and the parents or guardians of the 
pupils. 


Children—Municipal councils were given 
authority to make regulations governing the 
hours during which children under 15 years 
of age may be on the roads or street at 
night. (The earlier provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Act was so worded as to limit the 
powers of councils in this respect to the pre- 
vention of such children being abroad after 
9 p.m.) 


Superannuation—The Halifax city char- 
ter was amended so that the existing super- 
annuation arrangements will not apply to 
employees appointed in the future. 


The number of workpeople, other than sea- 
men, reported as killed in the course of their 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in June, 1924, was 152, as compared 
with 236 in the previous month, and with 177 
a year ago. 


Avucaust, 1924. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 1923 


HE annual report on Minimum Wages in 
Ontario in 1923 summarizes the results 
of the Board’s work during the three years 
since its establishment. In all, thirty orders 
have been issued, affecting most of the work- 
ing women of the province. The effect of the 
orders has been to raise the general standard 
of wages to a noticeable extent. In proof of 
this statement a table is given which shows 
the average wages in each trade before the 
orders were issued, and after these orders had 
been in effect for a year. It is pointed out 
that however the figures for “average” wages 
understate the prevalence of lower wages, 
since a few exceptionally high wages over- 
balance a large number of low wages. 


AVERAGE WAGES BEFORE AND AFTER 
*’ MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS 


ee eee 
SSS SS  O0aSaqna\«_—<—<—mmso 





1923—After: 
Before 1922 one year’s 
Trade Group enforcement 
Locality 
Adults | Minors | Adults | Minors 
$ $ $ $ 
LAUNDRIES 
TMOLONCOn se sce ee cree 13-37 9-33 13-91 10-30 
Cities next in size.......] 11-02 9-33 13-12 8-40 
Rest of province.:...... 10-91 9-11 | 11-33 9-47 
CoNFECTIONERY 
TMOTOULOLe. cecloet etl oe roel: 10-99 9-84 14-29 9-54 
Cities next in size.......] 10-23 8-33 11-29 9-24 
5,000 to 30,000.......... 11-81 8-17 12-30 9-14 
Rest of Province....... 10-17 8-85 13-65 13-59 
Paprer-Box 
TROnON tO use Caen soi eee 14-58 | 10-50 | 14-87 10-53 
Citiesnextinsize....... 11-45 8-71 12-28 10-05 
5 0000:30; 000 eerie 11-76 9-43 11-85 8-85 
Rest of province........ 7-92 7-92 13-38 12-16 
RETA STORES 
STOTOUCOM Rete tec ere 14-51 9-54 14-58 9-87 
TEXTILES 
ROTOR LOM wenn «teh so cee 14-04 10-10 15-82 12-08 
Citiesnextinsize....... 13-21 10-06 13-18 11-45 
RADNO ar SU ekmneaacc 13-21 8-76 12-90 10-14 


Rest of province........ 11-93 7-92 11-89 10-69 


NEEDLE TRADES 





TOTON TOL a sane ate eee eo 7-95 15-00 10-51 
Citiesnextinsize....... 13-84 8-49 13-76 | - 9-03 
5,000 to 30,000..... arp a 12,90 6-34 12-47 8-23 
Rest of province........ 9-38 8-71 |. 11-07 9-25 








Cost of Living—The report explains that 
the wage schedules are based upon the esti- 
mated cost of living. The weekly budget of 
a saleswoman in Toronto taken as a stand- 
ard from which to estimate the necessary ex- 
pense of women in other trades and in other 
places. This standard allows a saleswoman 
living in Toronto a weekly expenditure of $7 


for board and lodging, $2.39 for clothing, and 
$3.11 for sundries, making in all a total of 
$12.50. This figure, representing the minimum 
cost of living, becomes the “minimum wage” 
for Toronto. As the cost of living varies with 
density of population the minimum wages 
are graded down for smaller cities, towns, and 
villages. Details are given of the various 
items included under the allowance for cloth- 
ing, which for the “standard” employee re- 
ferred to amounts to $124.40 a year. “Sun- 
dries” include allowances for laundry, doctor 
and dentist, car fare, reading matter, postage 
and writing materials, recreation, church and 
charity, with incidentals including personal 
requirements, costing in all $162 in the year. 

Another table shows from a different point 
of view the improved conditions of female 
employees in regard to wages. The textile 
trades are taken as a characteristic group and 
the number working at various wage levels 
before and one year after the orders became 
effective. This table shows that the lowest 
wages have largely disappeared and that the 
highest wages have increased. It may be 
noted that the minimum rates as fixed by the 
Board’s orders governing the textile industry 
range from $6 a week for young girls in coun- 
try districts to $12.50 for experienced adults 
at Toronto. 


NUMBER EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT WAGE 
GROUPS IN TEXTILE TRADES 











1922 1923 
Before the order |One year after the 
was issued order was issued 
Winders 00M aa ee 250 108 
TARO Res Bee eee 338 269 
SECO acetate 668 620 
9 to 19 864 939 
10 to 11 eee 1,486 
NICO: 12s rene.” 1,048 1,658 
WO VOMIRY. Goa me hase 1,201 1,583 
lig PO ee eo 1,095 1,238 
AStO: lobes. aes 6 808 1,060 
SCO Ole tte ore oie 602 888 
WGstorlSsssee.ce. 740 944 
Ilfe) WOAD ES aBaiseiee 474 399 
740) OPPS Sor gE e 166 351 
DOPAC UD ete 100 329 
Mota let s..64 9, 634 11,872 








The Board issued ten orders during the 
year, for at least thirty trades, with a much 
larger number of trade ramifications, and 
covering about 70,000 female workers. T hese 
orders were outlined as they appeared, in 
former issues of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


“ Sweated’” Plants—The Board comments 
on the wide range of variations in the wages 
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paid by the different factories, and also in 
the length of working hours. “In every 
trade,” they say, “there are certain wages paid 
which are inconsistent with the maintenance 
of a wholesome standard of living. We have 
found no ‘sweated’ trades, but we have found 
‘sweated’ plants in practically every trade. 
In some trades there are very few such plants. 
In other trades there are more, and no trade 
is without at least one or two.” 


Hours of Labour—In the needle and textile 
trades, the two chief industrial groups em- 
ploying female labour, there is a striking dif- 
ference in the length of work periods outside 
Toronto, a difference which increases from 
city to town and from town to villages. Thus 
the average hours per week in Toronto in 
1923 were 44.9 in the textile and 44.02 in 
the needle trades; in Hamilton, Ottawa, Lon- 
don and Windsor, 48.1 in the former, and 
45.3 in the latter; in places of 5,000 to 30,000 
population, 49.8 and 46.9 hours, and in 
places under 5,000, 51.6 and 47 hours respect- 
ively. 


Home Work.—Besides the female: workers 
who are employed in recognized factories, 
there is an increasing number, employed in 
housework, who do not come under any regu- 
lations of the Board. On this subject the 
Board says :— 


There is one form of woman’s employment which no 
one interested in the welfare of the workers will dis- 
regard. It is what is known as “home work ’”’ or 
“contracting out.’’ In certain forms it is quite inno- 
cent, and many a quick-fingered wife or sister has 
used her skill and taste within her home to enlarge 
her income. But other forms are far from innocent. 
They contain. all that a good factory rejects; long 
hours, child labour, unsanitary surroundings, wretch- 
edly low pay. Thus the factory has to meet a type of 
competition peculiarly unfair and destructive, and 


many of the home-workers are forced below the line 
of decent subsistence. Fortunately, there has been 
little of this debased type of ‘home work” in On- 
tario. But we have discovered that with the expan- 
sion and congestion of our cities, and the influx of 
foreign-born workers, it is beginning to show itself. 
The enquiries we have made have shown that it does 
exist, though in small degree, and that it does not 
welcome investigation. The Factory Act of the prov- 
ince deals with the conditions of labour in such places. 
Our function is to assert the principle of ‘“ the right 
to live’’ and so protect both the home-worker and 
their factory competitors. 


Number of Working Women—The follow- 
ing statement shows the number of women in 
the several trade groups of the province. No 
estimate is made however of school teachers, 
nurses, agricultural or domestic workers, or 
women of the employer or professional class. 


NUMBER OF WORKING WOMEN IN ONTARIO 


BY GROUPS 
1. guaundries;-eb6,.. scents, seme ey. wee, 1,487 
2. Confectionery and Paper Box Group......... »- 5,886 
3. Retail Stores, Saleswomen.................. 39, 942 
(2) Toronto). Bee cee: ee 4,664 
(b) Cities over 30,000, excepting 
QLONUOS<: oes sates. CR OC ,278 
(c) Rest ot:Proyinee..os.6.0 ee 30,000 
4-~ Delepnonea tiie use ct che oe ek CE GHME 
BoP extilens..ttoe sh Foun is ee ee 11,872 
(A RLOTONILO Tenens ecg ot ies baat 2,076 
(b) Cities over 30,000, excepting 
OTOUTOS Mane ee Narn mene ete , 108 
(c) Places 5,000 to 30,000.......... 4,229 
(d) Places under 5,000............. 2,459 
6“ Needle* Trades; F000 8. sine ere oun mee eee 10,727 
(2) aL OPOhtOsec.. cf eee bee 7,991 
(b) Cities over 30,000, excepting 
‘LOLontos ye ee: Pit eee ee 660 
(c) Places 5,000 to 30,000:......... 1,959 
(d) Places under 5,000..........-... 117 
72, Drags, ete ce. back oe & Ce eee 1,302 
8. Office Workers (estimated).................. 40,000 
9. Hotels, Restaurantsyete....).60..o ee 3,440 
10..-Bootsiand: Shoes etch san pwc eee 1,541 
it Mail Order dtouses <b ce eee eet eee 1,406 
12. ‘Electrical rades.. passe) one ee 996 
13. Amusement: Places: tis. .0..4000. see 575 
142) Printine and7s 0okbinding shy seen eee 900 
15. tobacco Productaync:.ceee ee cen ee 980 
162) Miscellancous? sav-.-4-00 oe oO eee 1,000 
129,372 





MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN MANITOBA 
Report of Commission for 1922-23 


HE seventh annual report of the Mothers’ 

Allowances Commission gives particu- 

lars of the administration of the Act of 1916 

for the twelve months’ period ending August 
31, 1923. 


The expenditures for allowances and ad- 


ministration during the period was $441,646. — 


The expense of administration was 3.6 per 
cent of this total, or an average of $1.78 for 
each family per month. The average monthly 
allowance granted to beneficiaries was $57.76, 
the lowest. amount since the period 1917-18. 
(In 1920-21 the average monthly grant rose 
to $69.55, owing to increased prices of food, 


clothing, rent and taxes.) The month of 
highest expenditure each year is October, 
when an extra month’s clothing is supplied, 
as well as extra fuel for six winter months. 
The number of families in receipt of as- 
sistance at some time during the year was 
722. The size of the families was as fol- 
lows: fourteen families had one child at 
home; 267 had two children; 224 had three 
children; 118 had four children; 64 had five 
children; 28 had six children; and 7 had 
seven or more children at home. Allowances 
were discontinued in 118 cases, leaving 604 
families on the list at the close of the period. 
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Thirty-seven applications were refused dur- 
ing the year, some for the reason that the 
applicant was considered to have a sufficient 


income to support her children, or that she - 


had only one child under 15 years, this be- 
ing the qualifying age in Manitoba. (In 
this connection the report points out that 
Manitoba is alone among the Canadian 
provinces that have Mothers’ Allowance Acts, 
in setting the age limit for children below 
16 years.) The number of children in the 
assisted families of 15 years and under was 
2,224, there being also 385 children in these 
families over that age, 302 of that number 
working out, 50 working at home, while 75 
were unemployed. Of the families assisted 
64 per cent were of Canadian and British 
birth. 

Of the mothers assisted 194 had been in 
receipt of public support before the Board 
granted them allowances, while about an 
equal number were helped by their friends, 
and 227 were living on their savings or in- 
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surance money. In 500 cases the assisted 
families were able to supplement the allow- 
ance given them by the Commission, the 
main source of this additional income being 
the children’s earnings. 


The Commission conclude their report by 
making the following suggestions for im- 
proving the act:— 


That further consideration be given to the matter of 
putting into effect the full scope of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act in regard to families where the father 
is totally and permanently disabled and incapable of 
contributing to their support. 


That permission be given. in cases where the mother 
has died, to continue an allowance to a family, by the 
acceptance of a relative or other suitable person acting 
as a foster mother. 


That provision be made for placing upon members 
of the family who are over sixteen years of age 
responsibility for younger brothers and sisters and for 
enforcing such responsibility. 


That institutional or other adequate care be extended 
to those whose minds are feeble and who are unable to 
exercise proper self control and who are therefore a 
menace to the community and to themselves. 


TORONTO REHABILITATION COMMITTEE 


Federal Government Approves Plan for Placing Ex-soldiers in Employment 


A “REHABILITATION Committee” 
charged with the duty of facilitating 
the placing of handicapped ex-soldiers in 
suitable employment has been established at 
Toronto with the sanction of the Federal 
Government. It is anticipated that this Com- 
mittee will render a valuable service to ex- 
service men, and will provide business men 
with a solution of a difficult problem. Al- 
ready it is stated that a similar scheme for 
Montreal is under consideration. The scheme 
was prepared early in the present year by a 
representative committee of professional and 
business men, in consultation with the Minis- 
ter of Labour and the Minister of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, and after several con- 
ferences had been held at Ottawa and Tor- 
onto it was submitted by the Ministers to 
the Federal Government for its approval. 
The approval of the Government was given 
in Order-in-Council 798 of the present year, 
which explains the rehabilitation scheme. 
When members of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force first began to return disabled 
from overseas provision was made not only 
for hospital treatment but for the granting of 
courses of vocational training. A careful sur- 
vey of industries in which disabled men could 
be employed was made which enabled the 
Government to train thousands of disabled 
veterans under actual working conditions. 


Partly owing to a change in the econ- 
omic situation since the war some of these 
men have been thrown out of employment. 
In other cases an-increase in disability has 
resulted in failure to carry on. In all the 
principal industrial centres there are pen- 
sioners and others who are incapable of earn- 
ing a full day’s pay or competing successfully 
with fit men, and it is considered that a 
special effort should be made to place these 
men in a. position to support themselves and 
their families. 

Pension is granted for disabilities due to, 
incurred during or aggravated on service. In 
many cases only a small portion of the dis- 
ability from which a man may be suffering 
can be included in this category but this fur- 
ther disability is an equal handicap in the 
labour market to that for which pension is 
granted. 

Recently consideration was given to this 
subject by a group of leading business and 
professional men in Toronto and plans were 
discussed whereby employment might be 
found for a certain number of disabled ex- 
members of the Forces, whether their dis- 


_ability was due to or aggravated on military 


service or is due to other causes. Representa- 
tions were made by this Committee to the 
Prime Minister and to the Ministers of 
Labour and of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
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ment, and a definite scheme of rehabilitation 
was drawn up under which it was claimed 
by its sponsors that the unemployment situa- 
tion, in so far as it affects the disabled man, 
might be materially ameliorated in the City 
of Toronto. 

‘Hitherto the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment administered in all parts of 
the Dominion relief to pensioners out of em- 
ployment, about half of which is required for 
Toronto and district. The new scheme may 
not at once reduce, to any extent, the amount 
of relief granted, but it is considered that 
ultimately it will result in an appreciable 
reduction. 

Guiline of Scheme 


The scheme of rehabilitation referred to 

contains the following points:— 

(a) Partly-disabled ex-service men will be 
placed in permanent employment at a 
fair cost to the employer and a mini- 
mum cost to the Federal Government. 

(b) Partly disabled ex-service men will re- 
celve a livable or existing wage during 
the learning period. ; 

(c) The diligent partly-disabled ex-service 
men will be given ample assistance to 


become rehabilitated and the persistent-- 


ly indolent men will eventually be elim- 

inated from this section of the labour 

market and from general relief. 

All partly-disabled ex-service men will 

eventually be given’ assistance to be- 

come rehabilitated without prejudicially 
affecting the Federal Government’s in- 
terpretation of war disabilities. 

(e) The cost of relief for unemployed 
partly-disabled ex-service men will 
eventually be reduced to a minimum. 

(f) The problem of unemployment may be: 
come more flexible. 


(d) 


The modus operandi will be somewhat as 
follows: Those in charge of the work will in- 
terview prospective employers and will ar- 
range for the placement of men according to 
their ability and earning capacity. The 
amount earned by a man thus placed, plus 
pension, will be increased by the addition of 
a bonus to a living wage of 324c. per hour 
during a probationary period. As soon as 
wages and pension reach 324c. per hour the 
bonus will be discontinued, but the progress 
of the man will -be watched until he is able 
to earn this amount or more without refer- 
ence to his pension. 

It was estimated that for a twelve-month 
period the cost of the scheme as outlined, and 
exclusive of administration, would not exceed 
the amount that would be required for the 
provision of unemployment relief. 
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The members of the committee making 
these proposals were as follows: 
Melville P. White, chairman, Canadian 


Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto branch; 


works manager, Canadian General Electric 
Company, Ltd., Toronto; R. A. Stapells, 
president, Board of Trade, Toronto, president, 
McIlroy Manufacturing Co.; A. O. Hogg, 
president, Hogg, Lytle Company (Grain); J. 
A. Tory, supervisor, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany; F. D. Tolchard, secretary, Board of 
Trade, Toronto; John J. Gibbons, president, 
J. J. Gibbons Advertising Co.; J. M. Mc- 
Intosh, secretary, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto Branch; Capt. W. W. 
Parry, Arnoldi, Parry & Campbell, barristers; 
Major B. Wemp, alderman, City of Toronto; 
Col. A. T. Hunter, Hunter & Hunter, Bar- 
risters; Brig-General J. A. Gunn, president, 
Gunns, Limited; Maj.-Gen. Robt. Rennie, 
Wm. Rennie Company (Seeds); W. H. Al- 
derson, Gutta Percha Rubber Co. (Vice- 
Pres.); C. J. Doughty, Board of Education, 
Manager of Maintenance; H. C. Cornish, 
newspaper reporter; Dr. A. H. Abbott, secre- 
tary, Canadian Red Cross; J. M. Godfrey, 
barrister; L. B. Beath, W. D. Beath & Sons, 
Limited; J. Warwick, secretary, Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission; A. M. Hunter, executive, 
Y.M.C.A., Toronto; H. W. Nichol, industrial 
engineer, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; Rev. T. Crawford Brown, minister; 
Dr. G. W. Graham, physician; T. A. Steven- 
son, Trades & Labour Council; B, J. Miller, 
B. J. Miller & Co. (Sanitary Engineers); J. R. 
Yeo, broker; W. T. Kernahan, manager, 
O’Keefe’s Brewery; A. E. Padbury, Repre- 
sentative of Patients, Christie Street Hospital. 


For the purpose of facilitating operation, 
and in order to afford proper protection to the 
funds provided, a Board of Trustees, respon- 
sible for all expenditures, was appointed, con- 
sisting of Mr. Melville P. White, chairman 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto Branch, Mr. R. A. Stapells, president 
of the Board of Trade, Toronto, and Briga- 
dier-General J. A. Gunn, president of Gunns, 
Limited. 

The necessary funds for carrying on this 
work are to be provided by the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment out of the 
relief appropriation granted by Parliament. 
The Department will deposit the sum of 
$30,000 at the beginning of the first month of 


- operation to the credit of the Board of Trus- 


tees and shall thereafter meet monthly the 
expenditures of that Board, after making a 
complete audit as in the case of departmental 
accounts. 
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The Committee named above will act as 
the General Committee of Rehabilitation in 
charge of the work, with power to add to its 
number and to accept resignations. 

The Board of Trustees will be in charge of 
all expenditures, provided that on the resig- 
nation of any member of this Board the Min- 
isters are empowered to appoint a successor 
on the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee of Rehabilitation. 

All regulations and methods of procedure 
in connection with the operation and general 


working out of these proposals, also such 


‘modifications or amendments to the same as 


may be required from time to time, are left 
in the hands of the Ministers. 


The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment is authorized to make the necessary 
expenditures to carry out these proposals, such 
expenditures to be charged against any ap- 
propriation granted by Parliament to the De- 
partment for the relief of former members 
of the Forces. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR OLD AGE 
PENSIONS IN TORONTO AND OTHER CITIES 


HE last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
contained an outline, in tabular form, 
of the information supplied the mayors of 
cities throughout Canada, in response to a 
request for information that had been ad- 
dressed to them by the House of Commons 
committee to inquire into an old age pension 
system for Canada. The mayors were asked 
for an estimate of the number of persons 
eligible for pensions under an old age pen- 
sion scheme in their several municipalities, of 
the present cost. of relieving these persons, 
etc. The replies, with a few exceptions, 
favoured the establishment of a Government 
scheme. It will be noted, however, that the 
questionnaire sent out by the Committee 
asked for estimates of the number of eligible 
persons over 65 years of age, while the age 
limit smentioned by the Committee in their 
final report was 70 years. The number of 
eligible persons as estimated by the municipal 
authorities is therefore greater than the num- 
bers who would come under the scheme 
recommended by the Committee, if adopted. 
The Committee’s estimate of the number of 
eligible persons throughout Canada, aged 70 
years or over, was 98,841. 

Some of the larger cities, owing to the 
labour involved in compiling the information 
desired by the Committee, were unable to 
have their replies ready before the final report 
was presented to the House of Commons, but 
valuable material was received later from 
Toronto and other cities. However, the 
figures given are based upon estimates, and 
the number of eligible persons cannot be 
accurately ascertained. 


Toronto 


In reply to the first inquiry the Mayor of 


Toronto expressed approval of the principle 
of federal old age pensions. In support of 


this opinion the Medical Officer of Health of 
the ‘City reported that “under existing in- 
dustrial conditions many men and women, 
especially married couples who have reared a 
family, have found it impossible to provide 
for their old age. Each year it becomes more 
difficult for these old people to find employ- 
ment of any kind. In Toronto, with the_ 
exception of the House of Industry and the 


‘House of Providence, the institutions for the 


aged are filled and have a long waiting list. 
These private organizations accommodate at 
any time only a limited number, who are 
absolutely destitute. 

“Tt has been our experience that a large 
number of old people will practically starve 
in preference to entering an institution. High 
rents, over-crowding in houses, make it diffi- 
cult for the poor to provide for their aged 
parents. It has been the experience of social 
agencies that many of the old men and 
women in their districts are suffering from 
the lack of the necessaries of life.” 

The total number of known old people in 
Toronto who would probably qualify for old 
age pensions (taking into account the Jewish 
Old Folks’ Home, an institution in which all 
the members are totally dependent, but which 
is not at present assisted by the City), 1s 
estimated at 1,057. This figure includes both 
those receiving relief in their own homes and 
those in institutions. 

The total number of persons receiving relief 
at home, through either the city agency or 
private organizations, who would be eligible 
is estimated as being 87 men and 100 women. 
The only municipal aid given in Toronto to 
the aged in their own homes is food and fuel; 
43 men and 40 women receive such relief. 
Private family welfare agencies report assist- 
ance to the destitute aged in their own homes 
to 44 men and 60 women. Figures are not 
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available as to the amount expended on 


people so relieved. 

Figures for 1924 are not yet available as 
to the number of inmates of institutions for 
the aged who are dependent residents, paid 
for by the municipality, but the number of 
such totally dependent residents in 1923 was 
591 males and 289 females. The city paid to 
the institutions caring for these patients the 
sum of $40,699. 

A detailed statement was given by the 
Mayor showing the number of persons 65 
years of age and upward, assisted by the city 
through the House of Industry, in the year 
ending March 31, 1924, as follows: married 
men, 151; widowers, 25; separated from wives, 
3; bachelors, 3; soldiers, 6;—total males, 188. 
Married women, 152; widows, 119; spinsters, 
11; deserted wives, 2; woman (husband in 
asylum), 1; separted from husband, 2; 
soldiers widows and deserted, 8;—total 
females, 295; total male and female, 483. All 
these persons are British subjects, unable to 
secure the necessaries of life without aid 
from the city. All received municipal aid at 
their homes during the year, the cost per 
family for the year being $41.05. An old age 
‘pension system is considered very desirable 


by the Board of the Toronto House of ° 


Industry. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The City Clerk of Vancouver was unable 
to make any estimate of the number of per- 
sons of 65 years and over, living in the city, 
who would be qualified to receive the sug- 
gested. Federal aid. The financial statement 
of the city’s outlay in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Vancouver Old People’s 
-Home showed that $25,443 was expended for 
this purpose. The number of inmates in the 
Home at the end of 1923 was 46, including 
36 men and 10 women. No figures were sup- 
pled as to the number of persons in receipt 
of out-door relief, or as to any expenditures 
so incurred. 


Calgary, Alta. 


The reply from Calgary was to the effect 
that a Federal old age pension scheme is an 
absolute necessity. Public sentiment, it was 
stated, favours such provision. Existing 
methods of relief are not uniform but are 
haphazard. Official figures were not available 
but it was estimated that the number of old 
people who would be eligible for pensions 
would be approximately three for each 200 
families. With a population of 65,000 per- 
sons there would be, roughly, 85 men and 95 
women eligible. Thirty-five old people, 18 
men and 17 women received aid from the city 
directly or indirectly in 1923, the average 
amount paid to each individual being 70 cents 
a day, or $20 a month. The amount con- 
tributed by the city directly amounts annually 
to $6,800. Philanthropic institutions also care 
for a number of people over 65 years of age. 


Nanaimo, B.C. 


The Mayor of Nanaimo stated that in his 
opinion a Federal pension scheme was very 
necessary. About 6 women and 8 men would 
qualify for pensions at Nanaimo. Five of the 
women and two of the men receive aid from 
the city in ammounts varying from $5 to $10 
monthly, and four other men are retained on 
light jobs rather than be maintained by char- 
ity. Besides these there are others in various 
employments who would benefit under the pro- 
posed scheme. 


St. Boniface, Man. 


The Mayor of St. Boniface stated that the 
proposed old age pension scheme was very de- 
sirable. A list was given of seventeen per- 
sons over 65, qualified for Federal aid, who re- 
side at home, the relief paid to these people 
amounting *to about $80 monthly. Besides 
these, there are 13 persons in charitable insti- 
tutions, costing $205 monthly. 





MINING OPERATIONS IN QUEBEC IN 1923 


ACCORDING to the annual report of the 

Bureau of Mines of the Province of 
Quebec for the year ended December 31, 
1923, the value of the products of the mines 
and quarries of the province was $21,326,314. 
As compared with 1922, this is an increase 
of $2,991,161 or 16.3 per cent. The mineral 
production of the province has always mainly 
consisted of non-metallics, the metallic pro- 
ducts in 1923 only representing a value of 
one-half of one per cent of the total mineral 


production. The highest proportion reached 
was in 1917, when the metallic products made 
up 15 per cent of the value of the mineral 
production of the province. 


Seasonal Work 


In the mines, and-especially in the quarries, 
the workmen are not employed the whole 
year. In the sand pits the period of opera- 
tion is shortest; in fact in some of the 
smaller pits the period of extraction 
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does not exceed two months during the 
summer season. The quarries are busy dur- 
ing the summer, but as winter comes, one by 
one, they close their plant. In the mines, 
operations are far more continuous, *but even 
these partly close for a few weeks at Christ- 
mas time. Seldom does the period of opera- 
tion last more than 250 days. There are cer- 
tain industries, however, such as cement manu- 
facturing, lime burming and brick making, 
which have to carry on continuously without 
interruption, including Sundays, during the 
entire year. 


Wages and Numbers Employed 


During 1923, 8925 persons worked in the 
mines and quarries, while in 1922 there were 
7,808. Some 4,173 worked in mines and 4,752 
in the quarries in 1923, as compared with 3,771 
and 4,037 respectively in 1922. In 1923 the 
amount paid in salaries in the mining indus- 
try amounted to $7,608,582, the miners re- 
ceiving $3,863,495 and the quarrymen $3,745,- 
087, while in the previous year they received 
$2,682,541 and $3,031,891 respectively. The 
average salary of a workman of 300 days (the 
yearly basis adopted by the Bureau of Mines 
during the past ten years) on the industry 
during 1923 was $1,068; in 1922, it was $981; 


and in 1921 $1,320. The method’ used in cal- 
culating the number of “300-day ” workers is 
as follows: The number of days actually 
worked by the 8,925 employees is divided by 
300, giving as a quotient 7,123, which is a 
measure of the steady employment afforded 
by the industry throughout the year. In 
April, 1923, the wages of the asbestos miners 
were increased by 50 cents per day, following 
greater activity at the mines. During the 
period of stagnation which had preceded the 
wages had been reduced considerably. The 
number of “300-day workers” in the mines 
was 3,448 and alt the quarries 3,675 in 1923. 
The increase of work in the mines was 28 
per cent, of the quarries 15 per cent, and of 
the entire industry 21 per cent over the 
previous year. In the producing mines there 
were 3,817 men employed, or 3,256 300-day 
workers, ‘the wages paid amounted to $3,626,- 
897 and the number of days worked to 976,808 ; 
in the non-producing mines there were em- 
ployed 356 workers or 191 workers on a 300- 
day basis, the wages paid amounted to $236,- 
900 and the number of days worked to 
57,485. The accompanying table shows for 
each mineral produced in Quebec, the actual 
number of workers engaged, the wages paid 
and the quantities produced in 1923:— 


MinrerRAL PRopUCTION IN QUEBEC IN 1923. 
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The following table shows the actual num- 
ber of workers employed in the mines, quar- 
ries and connected plants during 1923; also 


the number of workers calculated on a 300- 
day basis in the years 1922 and 1923:— 
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Accidents Safety and Health 


During the year the Bureau of Mines was 
notified of 317 serious accidents of which 17 
were fatal. Last year the number of acci- 
dents reported was 272 with 16 fatalities. 
The frequency rate of accidents having in- 
capacitated a workman for ten days or more 
during 1923 was 45.2 per 1,000 men-year. 
The 17 fatal accidents in the mines and 
quarries during 1923 give an average of 2.38 
per 1,000 men-year. This average was 3.36, 
2.51 and 2.72 respectively for the years 
1920, 1921 and 1922. 

In mines proper the average of fatalities 
was 2.32 and in quarries a little higher, 2.42 
per 1,000 men of 300 days per year though 
their operations are said to be less dangerous. 
Five fatal and 178 non-fatal accidents oc- 
curred to employees at the mines ‘and of 
these 2 fatal and 25 non-faéal accidents oc- 
curred underground, 3 fatal and 116 non- 
fatal at the open pits, and 37 non-fatal at 
the surface. There were 7 fatal and 45 non- 
fatal in pits at the quarries and 2 fatal and 
2 non-fatal at the surface of the quarries. 
In the connected plants there were 3 fatal 
and 75 non-fatal accidents, of which 2 fatal 
and 53 non-fatal occurred in concentrators, 
1 fatal and 5 non-fatal in warehouses, 15 
non-fatal in shops and 2 non-fatal in power 
plants. Falls of rock accounted for 8 fatali- 
ties, 4 at the mines and 4 at the quarries, 
electricity for one fatality at the mines, ex- 
plosives for 4 fatalities at the quarries, and 
railroad trains for 1 fatality at the quar- 
ries, while in the connected plants 2 fatalities 
were due to falls of objects and 1 to ma- 
chinery. 


The report contains recommendations as 


to precautions to be followed in the 
operation of mines and quarries. It is 
recommended that at every mine some 


person should be made familiar with the 
practice of the Schaefer method of arti- 
ficial respiration, this method having been 
successfully applied to persons who have 
apparently ceased breathing from  elec- 
tric shock. Greater care in blasting opera- 
tions, especially in the quarries, is also 
recommended. Foremen of sand pit opera- 
tions are advised not to let any mass of 
sand or gravel overhang working places, 
should supervise such operations carefully, 
and see that all frozen ground is taken down 
right along as sand is taken at the base of 
the talus. To avoid falls of rock there 
should be a careful examination of the roof 
of underground workings and of walls of 
open-cast pits, and a thorough scaling after 
every heavy blasting. Men at work at the 
loading of boxes at the foot of talus or jam 
of rock formed by blasting down the sides 
of the workings should bring down any ever- 
hanging rock or other pieces on the verge of 
falling to the floor. 





For some time past a movement has been 
on foot to revise existing social and labour 
legisl4tion in various countries with a view 
to more systematic classification and eventual 
codification of such legislation, according to 
reports of the International Labour Office. The 
most recent evidences of this tendency are 
found in Spain, Portugal, Chile and Columbia. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE following notes relate to the work 
carried on by secondary vocational 
schools which receive federal grants under 
the provisions of the Dominion Technical 
Education Act. Items are also included 
which have a direct bearing on the work of 
these schools in connection with the train- 
ing of apprentices and industrial workers. 
The Dominion Government, through annual 
grants administered by the Technical Edu- 
cation Branch of the Department of Labour, 
assists the provinces in developing all forms 
of vocational education and industrial train- 
ing which are of benefit to workers in various 
branches of industrial, commercial and home- 
making activities. The scope of the work 
affected by the grants was briefly outlined 
in the July issue of the Lasour Gazerrr, and 
summaries of the progress being made have 
appeared from time to time during the past 
four years. 


Hamilton, Ont—The educational commit- 
tee of the Hamilton Chamber of Commerce 
has decided to continue the business training 
classes which were successfully carried on in 
the Technical Institute last winter. Classes 
will be held twice a month on Monday eve- 
nings during the coming winter and the 
course of instruction will be enlarged and 
improved as a result of last winter’s experi- 
ence. The total enrolment for the past win- 
ter was 784 and the classes were well at- 
tended. Jt is expected that well over 1,000 
men will enrol for the coming course. Ex- 
perts in various branches of business life will 
be secured for lectures covering a wide field 
of subjects. 

According to W. R. Rollo, Adolescent 
Attendance Officer for Hamilton, not more 
than a dozen permits to work in the canning 
factories have been issued to children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. In other years 
hundreds of children were employed in these 
factories. Only about 25 permits to work in 
factories of any kind have been given to 
children in Hamilton. This means that there 
are practically no boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 16 working in Hamilton ex- 
cept those who have working permits for 
the year and are attending part-time classes. 


St. Thomas, Ont—A. joint committee of 
the Board of Education, the Vocational Ad- 
visory Committee of the Board and the City 
Council of St. Thomas, have approved plans 
for a new vocational school to cost about 
$185,000. It is proposed that the City Coun- 


cil issue debentures for $250,000 to cover the 
cost of building, site and equipment. 


Chatham, Ont—The Board of Education 
in Chatham is considering the erection of a 
new vocational school or an addition to the 
existing Colegiate Institute. The schools are 
badly overcrowded and additional accom- 
modation is urgently needed. Recommen- 
dations to this effect have been made to the 
City Council but a definite plan has not yet 
been agreed upon. 


Stratford, Ont—The congestion in the 
Stratford Collegiate Institute has been acute 
and the local Board of Education is seeking 
a remedy. A recent recommendation of the 
Board that a vocational school be erected 
at a cost of $250,000 was turned down by 
the City Council. A joint committee of 
representatives from the Board of Education 
and the City Council is considering the prob- 
lem. 


Toronto, Ont—The Summer Training 
School for Vocational Teachers in Ontario 
is larger this year than ever before. The 
total enrolment is 140, with about an equal 
number of men and women. ‘Teachers of 
vocational subjects in Ontario who have not ° 
received recognized professional training are - 
required to attend two ‘summer sessions in 
Toronto before receiving an interim certifi- 
cate. Two successful years as a teacher fol- 
lowing this jcourse ave required before a 
permanent certificate is granted. 


Hull, Que—Mr. A. Buteau, formerly of 
the Quebec Technical School, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new technical school 
in Hull. Classes will be opened this fall. 
The school has been equipped with work- 
shops in which carpentry, plumbing, electrical 
work, patern-making, blacksmithing, engi- 
neering, etc., will be taught in a_ practical 
manner. ‘There will be evening classes for 
men of all ages above 14 years, starting in 
October, and the regular classes for the 
study of drawing, mathematics, geometry, 
trigonometry, physics, chemistry and elec- 
tricity. Practical work will be given for 
about twenty hours per week in the differ- 
ent shops, and the courses will be for three 
years. During the first year the student will 
spend about equal periods in each of the 
shops to learn the fundamentals, and then 
complete his training in the shop best suited 
to his requirements and abilities. The suc- 
cessful student at the expiration of the three- 
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year period will be entitled to a Quebec 
Provincial Diploma, and certain scholarships 
will be awarded. The use of tools in the 
shops is to be free. The tuition fees will be 
$1.50 per month the first year, $2 the second, 
and $3 the third, together with a $3 registra- 
tion fee which will be refunded if the student 
attends 75 per cent of the classes. registered 
for. 


St. John, N.B—The vocational committee 
of the St. John School Board has appointed 
sub-committees which are actively engaged 
in selecting a site, approving plans, and ap- 
pointing a director for the new vocational 
school which will cost approximately $350,- 
000. Building operations will be commenced 
as soon as possible. 


Yorkton, Sask—The vocational committee 
of the Yorkton Collegiate Board has passed 
a resolution submitted by the Board which 


suspends vocational classes for one year. The™ 


resolution, which passed by a majority of 
one, is due to financial stringency and the 
fact that vocational classes are new. The 
work discontinued includes household science 
and manual training. 


Vancouver, B.C—The School Board of 
Vancouver is assisting "teen-age boys and 
girls to secure temporary and permanent 
employment. In this work the trustees are 
receiving the co-operation of the Provincial 
Government Employment Bureau and the 
Kiwanis Club. More than 200 pupils over 15 
years of age are seeking permanent employ- 
ment and about 1,200 ’teen-age pupils desire 
temporary work during the summer vaca- 
tion. The school principals have had cards 
filled in for each applicant, giving full par- 
ticulars, regarding experience, ability, work 


Old Age Pensions 


The British House of Commons recently 
accepted a proposal made by Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to im- 
prove the position of old age pensioners. The 
changes now accepted have the effect of mak- 
ing a single person who has an income up to 
25 shillings a week, eligible for the full pen- 
sion of 10 shillings a week and a married 
couple who have an income up to 50 shillings, 
eligible for the full joint pension of £1 a 
week. At present there are 917,000 old age 
pensioners, of whom 854,000 are in receipt of 
the full amount. The remaining 63,000 had 
not been receiving the full amount, their aver- 


preferred, etc. Employers are being can- 
vassed and urged to co-operate and it is 
hoped that a permanent arrangement for 
placing pupils in satisfactory employment 
will result from this effort. 


New York, N.Y.—A joint apprenticeship 
committee representing the Mason Builders’ 
Association of Greater New York and five 
local bricklayers’ unions has recently signed 
an agreement governing the training of 
bricklaying apprentices in New York city. 
This agreement provides, through the co- 
operation of the above organizations, the 
Apprenticeship Commission of the New 
York Building Congress and the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, that all 
apprentices working at the bricklaying trade 
must attend evening public vocational schools 
two hours a night for two nights a week dur- 
ing the regular evening school session. A 
special course of study is now being written 
by experts of the trade under the direction 
of this joint apprenticeship committee that 
will enable an apprentice to get the theo- 
retical and related subjects which he cannot 
get on the job during the day. 

The agreement also provides for the crea- 
tion of a permanent joint apprenticeship 
committee, outlines the duties of the com- 
mittee and term of apprenticeship, provides 
for continuous employment of apprentices, 
states the minimum wages to be paid and 
hours per week at work and in school, pro- 
vides for the enforcement of school attend- 
ance by both the employers and the unions 
and sets up the method of supervision, regu- 
lations and adjustments. 

The agreement has been approved by the 
organizations mentioned and by the execu- 
tive committee of the bricklayers’ union. 


in Great Britain 


age weekly pension being six shillings. Most 
of these now come on to the full scale. In 
addition, another 173,000 persons over 70 
years of age, who formerly received no pen- 
sion, are made eligible in proportion to their 
income. The annual cost of these concessions 
was estimated by the Chancellor at seven 
million pounds. , 





The Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of the United States has been amended ‘so 
as to make “any disease approximately 
caused by the employment” an injury within 
the meaning of the act. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES ~ 


HE following notes contain an account of 
recent conventions of international 
labour organizations having branches in Can- 
ada. The widows’ pension scheme of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, to 
which reference is made, became operative in 
December, 1923, when 281 widows were placed 
on the pension roll of the Brotherhood. This 
is said to be the first provision of the kind 
by a labour organization on this continent. 
The Brotherhood opened its first labour bank 
at Cleveland in 1920; and the Co-operative 
Trust Company was started last December at 
New York, being the ninth bank of the Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Organization. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The fourth triennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
held at Cleveland during June. There were 
present 415 delegates representing a total mem- 
bership of about 87,000, of whom 6,342 are 
members of some 100 branches in Canada. 


Three Years’ Record—tThe principal.achieve- 
ments during the three years since the last 
convention were the putting into effect on 
December 1, 1923, of a widows’ pension scheme 
under which more than $80,000 was paid to 
widows of deceased members; the organiza- 
tion of a $10,000,000 investment company; the 
taking over of an interest in the Empire 
Trust Company of New York, the establish- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers Co-operative Trust Company of New 
York; and the control and operation of labour 
banks in various parts of the country. In the 
three years the Brotherhood acquired control 
of more than one hundred million dollars 
through its various institutions. In the same 
period the receipts and disbursements of the 
Insurance Association of the organization 
totalled $29,798,356, or $825,232 per month. 
The present rate of disbursement is about 
$4 000,000 a year. There are 99,450 certificate 
holders who carry insurance of $200,020,705. 
The Association through its Relief Fund will 
loan $30 per month to members of the Bro- 
therhood in necessitous circumstances having 
a continuous membership in the Association 
for ten years or more. Loans from the Relief 
Fund up to the beginning of 1924 had been 
made to 1,434 members, over 1,000 of whom 
had died, leaving 387 enjoying the benefit.. 


Reorganization—The outstanding question 
before the convention was the reorganization 
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of the various activities of the Brotherhood 
under one executive head, with the Grand 
Officer in charge of each department directly 
responsible to the chief executive for its con- 
duct. It was felt that the organization had 
grown to such proportions and its activities 
were of such different natures that they must 
adopt the methods of successful business cor- 
porations. The consolidation plan finally 
adopted provides for the union of all the 
Brotherhood’s activities under a_ president, 
with a first vice-president and treasurer in 
charge of the financial activities; a second 
vice-president as head of both the pension and 
insurance associations, who will also serve as 
vice-president of the Brotherhood’s banks; a 
grand chief engineer responsible solely for the 
labour and protective features, with nine as- 
sistant grand chiefs assigned for service to 
particular zones; and a general secretary of 
the insurance and pension associations and the 
Brotherhood, who will keep the records of all 
three departments. 


Pensions—The widows’ pension plan was 
extended to protect the wives of all members 
of the Brotherhood, previously it had only 
applied to widows of members of the Pen- 
sion Association. Like the other pension and 
insurance features of the Brotherhood, it is to 
be operated at the actual cost of the protec- 
tion afforded. No age limit will be enforced 
against applicants prior to January 1, 1925. 
Members participating in the Brotherhood’s 
regular pension are enabled to double the 
amount of their benefits by taking out a sec- 
ond certificate. Pension dues were also or- 
dered remitted for all pension members over 
65 years of age in active engine service, and for 
those over 70 years of age in other cases, and 
the age limit for eligibility was raised to 50 
years in order to give the older members a 
final opportunity to secure pension protection. 
The convention also decided to enlarge the 
Relief Fund so as to continue the service of 
aiding members in financial distress by enab- 
ling them to borrow on their policies. 


Chicago Joint Agreement—A new standing 
committee on the “Chicago Joint Agreement” 
was elected, consisting of W. J. Burke of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; J. F. Emerson, chairman Cen- 
tral of Georgia, G.C. of A.; W. 8S. Blessing of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma; and H. B. Chase, chair- 
man Canadian Northern section of the Cana- 
dian National lines. In addition the Grand 
Chief Engineer Giffing was authorized to ap- 
point three members from the Advisory Board 
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to complete the committee. (The agreement 
referred to in this paragraph fixed the maxi- 
mum mileage per month in order to benefit 
the spare men). 


Public Policy—A number of resolutions 
were adopted dealing with important public 
questions, including a declaration in favour 
of public ownership of “super-power” and 
other natural resources, and a request for legis- 
lative action to compel automobiles to stop 
at railway grade crossings outside of incor- 
porated cities. A resolution providing for 
“political education of the members to extend 
their political rights and use the ballot in- 
telligently, to the end that the government 
may be a government for and by the people, 
and not be used to further the ends of com- 
binations of capital for its own aggrandize- 
ment” was adopted unanimously. 


American Federation of Musicians 


At the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
she American Federation of Musicians, held 
recently at Colorado Springs, Colorado, there 
were present 254 delegates representing a 
membership of about 130,000 throughout the 
United States and Canada. (This organiza- 
tion during 1923 had 46 locals and an esti- 
mated membership of 7,000 in Canada). 
Changes were made in the scales of wages 
and working conditions governing travelling 
members and leaders, these changes to be- 
come effective August 1, 1924. The practice 
regarding theatrical engagements was changed 
so that one week’s notice must me given by 
the management of the termination of the 
season of the company. For travelling bands 
an additional charge of $2 per man for each 
day is to be made when single day or night, 
or two-a-day stands are played. Travelling 
bands and orchestras filling vaudeville engage- 
ments are not permitted to play miscellaneous 
engagements in the jurisdiction of any local 
without the local’s consent. Travelling bands 
and orchestras filling an engagement other 
than in vaudeville in the jurisdiction of a 
local may, during the tenure of such engage- 
ment, accept any vaudeville engagement in 
the jurisdiction, but not in competition with 
local bands or orchestras, unless the local of 
the jurisdiction gives its consent. An amend+ 
ment was made in the by-laws of the organi- 
zation providing that “members who play 
for an individual, place, function, or with an 
organization of whatever kind, held and de- 
clared nationally unfair by the Federation, 
immediately suspend themselves by such 
action from the Federation, and can only be 
reinstated under such conditions as may be 


imposed upon them by the Executive Board 
of the Federation.” 

Another new rule is that “members of 
orchestras playing season engagements at 
hotels outside the jurisdiction of any local of 
the American Federation of Musicians must 
not receive less than $30 per man per week; 
leader, $45; board and lodging, also trans- 
portation both ways. Time of playing not to 
exceed five hours daily; overtime, $1 per half 
hour or fraction thereof, per man.” 

Other changes in the laws of the Federation 
were to the effect that members appearing 
as musicians in acts on the stage with travel- 
ling theatrical companies are not permitted 
to appear as musicians in the. pit of any 
theatre, unless the local in the jurisdiction 
consents. In all cases of an appeal to a 
convention made in accordance with the laws 
of the Federation, notice of such appeal must 
be given within thirty days from the date 
that the decision which is to be appealed 
had been made. A local cannot interfere in 
the cancellation of contracts between mem- 
bers by mutual consent of the parties thereto. 
A guest conductor or producing leader who 
enters a jurisdiction as such cannot become 
the contractor for the engagement he entered 
the jurisdiction to fill until six months from 
the time of acquiring full membership in the 
local whose jurisdiction he entered. 

The national executive board was instructed 
to consider the advisability of suggesting to 
locals the adoption of a six-day week rule, 
and also to investigate the feasibility of 
establishing a home for aged and tubercular 
members. 


National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America 


The National Women’s Trade Union League 


of America recently held its ninth biennial 


convention at New York. The convention 
approved the following lines of policy: closer 
co-operation in the organization work of the 
American Federation of Labour and of its 
affiliated unions; the development of the 
League’s training school for active workers; 
support of the movement for the ratification 


‘by the various States of the proposed federal 


child labour amendment; enactment of eight 
hour laws for women; minimum wages; 
restriction of night work; one day rest in 
seven; exclusive state-fund workmen’s com- 
pensation; limitation of the use of the 
injunction in labour disputes; continuation of 
adequate appropriations for the Women’s 
Bureau, the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour, and for the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; 
continued opposition to proposed “blanket ” 
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legislation for sex equality, because of its 
danger to existing labour laws in the interest 
of women; and the establishment of an 
international committee of women to study 
industrial conditions in the Orient, especially 
as they concern women. . 

The convention re-elected its president Mrs 
Maud Swartz; its vice-president, Miss Rose 
Schneiderman, and its  secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Christman. The executive 
headquarters is’ in ‘Chicago, the president’s 
office in New York, and the legislative head- 
quarters in Washington. 


Toronto District Railway Employees Council 


A District Council composed of delegates 
elected by the various divisions of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees has 
recently been formed in Toronto. The ob- 
jects of the Council are given in its by-laws 
as follows:— 


1. To create a closer co-operation amongst 
the local divisions of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees in the district 
of greater Toronto. 

2. To create a knowledge of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees benefits 
among non-members. 

3. To assist officers of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees in organizing 
non-members. ; 

4. To suggest methods of inducing members 
to retain their membership in the local divi- 
sions. 

5. In general to act in a consultative and 
advisory capacity to the local divisions in 
Toronto. 


The District Council is thus a centralized 
body representing the Brotherhood as a whole, 
and organized to assist the local branches by 
advice and help. Already it represents from 
1,500 or 1,800 employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, and the number is stated 
to be rapidly growing. 

The Council will assist in preparing for the 
convention of the Brotherhood to be held 
next year at Toronto. The officers of the 
Council are Messrs. E. R. Graver, president, 
J. E. McDonogh, vice-president, and W. J. 
Brackner, secretary-treasurer. 


Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners 


The Secretary of the Canadian Executive 
Board of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners writes to correct any wrong 
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impression that may have been created by a 
report appearing in the July issue of the LaBsour 
Gazette (page 571), of a recent meeting of the 
Ontario Provincial Council of the United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners. This 
report referred to a “standing offer” by the 
United Brotherhood to members of the Bri- 
tish organization, and continued: “Only a few 
carpenters in Ontario, it was stated, have failed 
to transfer their membership in compliance 
with this offer.” The Lasour GazertTe printed 
this statement as part of a report of what took 
place at the meeting of the United Brother- 
hood’s Provincial Council, and there was no 
intention to understate the strength of an 
organization which shows a membership in its 
Ontario Branches of 1,120. 


Dates of Coming Conventions 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
will meet in London, Ont., on September 15, 
the convention continuing until all business is 
completed. 

The Canadian Federation of Labour will — 
hold its annual convention in Montreal, Que., 
from September 24 to 27. 

International labour organizations which 
have local branches in Canada will also hold 
conventions in September as follows: 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Sep- 
tember 8. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 8. 

United Textile Workers of America, New 
York, N.Y., September 8-15. 

International Association of Fire Fighters, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 8-12. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, St. Louis, Mo., September 8-15. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, Indianapolis, Ind., September 
8-18. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, September 8-18. 

International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers, Detroit, Mich., September 8-13. 

Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 9-19. . 

International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers, St. Louis, 
Mo., September 15. 

International Association of 
Detroit, Mich., September 15. 

United Association of Plumbers, Gas and 
Steam Fitters, Atlantic City, N.J., September 
Ge 


Machinists, 
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CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Report of the International Labour Office, Geneva 


HE International Labour Office at Gen- 

eva has issued a pamphlet under the 

title “Unemployment, 1920-1923,” together 

with a supplementary report giving details 

of the work of the office in carrying out the 

request that was made by the Washington 
Conference of 1919 for such an inquiry. 

The report attempts to discover the eco- 
nomic causes of the successive unemploy- 
ment crises that have arisen in the various 
countries in the past four years. These 
periods of idleness are found to be the re- 
sult of economic conditions that are similar 
in each country. In every case a crisis has 
followed violent fluctuations in prices. The 
common belief that unemployment is corre- 
lated mainly with fluctuations in foreign 
trade is not sustained. On the other hand 
there has been a close correlation between 
unemployment and price fluctuations:— 

1. A rapid fall in prices has always been accom- 
fanied by a marked inerease in unemployment. 


2. A rise in prices not exceeding certain limits has 
almost invariably been accompanied by a marked re- 
duction of unemployment. 

3. A violent rise in prices such as has taken place 
in certain countries as the result of catastrophic infla- 
tion has ultimately led to a crisis of unemployment. 


4. A period of price stabilization following such a 
rise has been characterized first by an increase in unem- 
ployment, but soon after by a revival of employment. 


5. When the stabilization of prices has followed a 
period of falling prices, the reduction of unemploy- 
ment has been slow. 

6. When the stabilization of prices has followed a 
moderate rise, the rapid improvement in the labour 
market which had accompanied the rise has continued 
or the high level of activity reached has been main- 
tained. 


Unemployment and Prices 


The report calls attention to the break in 
the world’s economic solidarity that has re- 
sulted from the war. A universal currency 
system, based on a gold standard, existed 
before 1914. Movements of prices at that 
time were more or less uniform throughout 
the world. Since the war, on the other hand, 
in spite of movements towards better inter- 
national understanding, the economic inter- 


ests of the various nations have been less, 


closely inter-related than formerly. For ex- 
ample, wide discrepancies are noted in the 


dates: at which the national unemployment 
crises have arisen, and, in the words of the 
report,— 


Instead of speaking of a world crisis of unemploy- 
ment, it would seem to be more exact to describe the 
calamitous period of 1920 to 1923 as one of a series of 
national crises. 

This is so much the case, that economics, a science 
which becomes even more empirical in character, has 
been enriched during this period, not by a Single large 
experiment, but by a whole series of experiments which 
have all led to the same conclusion: Crises of unem- 
ployment are a direct consequence of the instability 
of prices. Further, in each country the influence of the 
home market on industrial activity would seem to be 
more important than that of foreign markets, whence 
it follows that the restoration of the purchasing power 
of the mass of consumers is the most important con- 
dition for the recovery of trade. Moreover, it would 
seem that the regular growth of this purchasing power 
in proportion to the growth of production itself would 
be capable of preventing sudden changes in production, 
or at least of markedly attenuating them, without re- 
sulting in business stagnation or a setback to economic 
progress. ; 

True, the instability of prices is an ultimate cause; 
for it is the effect itself of numerous causes, among 
the most important of which are variations in the 
volume of currency and credit and the condition of 
the exchanges. These factors themselves raise the 
important problems at present dominating interna- 
tional policy (interallied debts, reparations, etc.) which 
have a powerful influence on the individual financial 
and monetary policy of most countries. 

Thus, in final analysis, the initial considerations laid 
before the conference by the representatives of world 
labour would appear to have been justified. If the 
recurrence of unemployment crises in different countries 
is to be prevented, an effort would have to be made, 
if the above sucgéstions are well founded, to stabilize 
prices; but perhaps such stabilization would not be 
possible in. certain countries without first settling the 
important international political problems which have 
interfered with the financial ability of these countries. 


The report~ points out, however, that the 
acute unemployment suffered throughout the 
world from 1920 to 1923 is not exclusively 
the result of the international disintegration 
caused by the war, but is due to the same 
causes that have produced recurring periods 
of unemployment for the past century. 
“Although the acute unemployment which 
has afflicted so many countries for four years 
is now generally abating, there is every rea- 
son to fear that the cyclical fluctuations in- 
herent in the present economic system will 
lead to fresh crises. It is this which must 
be prevented.” 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Summary of Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ol Bes Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued reports on the lumber- 
ing and boatbuilding industries in Canada 
for the calendar years 1921 and 1922. Pre- 
vious reports in this series relating to other 
industries were outlined in the Lasour 
GazerTe for July, 1924, and previous issues. 


The Lumbering Industry, 1921 and 1922 


The statistics of the lumbering industry 
are divided into two sections: (1) saw-mill 
operations, and (2) operations in the woods. 
A peak had been reached in the net value 
of the products of the industry in 1920. Not 
only was the total production greater than 
it had been since 1912, but the average prices 
were the highest in the history of the indus- 
try. During the general depression of 1921, 
however, the industry showed reduced pro- 
duction by about one-third and a decrease 
in the average value of the lumber by over 
ten dollars a thousand feet. The net total 
for all products of the industry in 1922 was 
$230,108,403, made up of products of logging 
operations such as hewn ties, pulpwood poles, 
piles, mine timber, square timber, firewood, 


etc., to the value of $115,783,823, sawn lum- 


ber, $84,554,172; lath, $5,690,328; shingles, 
$10,397,080, and miscellaneous mill products 
such aS veneer, cooperage stock, sawn ties, 
etc., $13,683,000. 


Saw-mill Operations —During 1922 the pro- 
duction of sawn lumber was higher by 9.4 
per cent, or 269,291,000 feet board measure, 
than in 1921, and although there was a de- 
crease from $28.73 to $26.94 in the average 
value per thousand feet, the total value in- 
creased by $2,105,587. The total number of 
mills reporting was reduced from 3,126 to 
2.922. The order of importance as lumber 
producers of the nine provinces of the Do- 
minion remained the same in 1922 as in 
1921. Increases in production were reported 
for British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and 
New Brunswick, and decreases were shown 
in the remaining five provinces. Capital in- 
vested decreased in every province but Al- 
berta, the total capital invested being $186,- 
019,994 in 1921 and $162,835,219 in 1922. 

The total number of employees increased 
from 30,336 in 1921 to 31,891 in 1922, the 
increase in the class of employees on wages 
being from 28,184 to 29,757. The peak of 
employment was reached in June of 1922 


with 42,404 wage-earners employed, while 
January was the month of least employment, 
with 16,744 wage-earners. There was a small 
increase in the number of clerks and other 
salaried employees of from 1,238 to 1,263, 
and a decrease in the number of superin- 
tendents and managers of from 914 to 871. 
Female employees numbered 179 in 1921 
and 190 in 1922, and of these 6 were super- 
intendents and managers and 173 clerks in 
1921, and 7 were superintendents and man- 
agers and 183 clerks in 1922. 

The average annual earnings per employee 
decreased from, $880 in 1921 to $866 in 1922, 
due to a decrease for employees on wages 
of from $808 to $795. The average annual 
earnings of clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees rose from $1,212 to $1,276, and for 
superintendents and managers from $2,611 
to $2,692. 

Particulars are given as to the average 
daily rates of wages paid to the different 
classes of saw-mill employees. Band-saw 
filers received $8 a day, the highest average 
daily wage paid in the industry in Canada, 
or in any province but Nova Scotia, Sas- 
katchewan and Prince Edward Island. Band- 
sawyers came next with an average of $5.79, 
followed by circular-saw filers at $5.04, elec- 
tricians at $4.85, mill foremen at $4.66, and 
gang-saw filers at $4.60. Generally speaking 
the highest wages were paid in British Colum- 
bia and the Prairie Provinces, average wages 
were paid in Ontario, and lowest wages in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 

During 1922 the average mill was in opera- 
tion for only 90.2 days out of the total 304 
working days in the year. This is a sub- 
stantial increase from 824 days operated in 
1921, and is due to increases in every prov- 
ince but Alberta and Manitoba. British 
Columbia mills with an average of 180.6 
days, operated for a longer period than those 
of any other province; Prince Edward Island 
came next with 150.3 days, and New Bruns- 
wick third with 112.9 days, while the fewest 
working days, 53.3, were in Manitoba. The 
average number of hours worked per shift 
was 9.8 in 1922, as compared with 9.6 in 
1921, with little variation throughout the 
nine provinces, Nova Scotia and Manitoba 
leading. The hours worked per week aver- 
aged 57.7, as compared with 56.7 in 1921. 
Of the five more important lumbering prov- 
inces, Alberta, New Brunswick and Quebec 
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led in this respect with 58.5, 58.3 and 58.0 
hours respectively. 

Operations in the Woods—The value of 
the products of woods operations showed a 
decrease from $83,548,959 in 1921 to $58,- 
668,929 in 1922, while the amount of capital 
invested showed an increase from $26,827,326 
to $29,311,797. 

For the Dominion as a whole the months 
of highest employment are November, De- 
cember and January, with a minimum in 
July or August. ‘This condition is general 
throughout the eastern provinces, with cer- 
tain exceptions. In Quebec the combined 
employment in the woods and on the drive 
brings the maximum in April. In the Prairie 
Provinces the logging season is about a 
month later on the average, and in British 
Columbia the heaviest employment is dur- 
ing the summer and fall months, with less 
seasonal variation than in the eastern prov- 
inces. In 1922 the peak of employment was 
reached in December with 36,480 wage-earners 
employed, while July showed least employ- 
ment with 16,293 workers on wages. The 
average number of wage-earners employed 
in 1922 was 25,608, as compared with 23,807 
in the previous year, while the total number 
of employees was 26,950 and 25,341 respec- 
tively for the two years. In 1922 there were 
45 female employees, of whom 3 were classi- 
fied as superintendents and managers, while 
in 1921 there were 40 female employees of 
whom one was in the superintendent class. 
The remainder of the female employees 
were in the clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees’ class. Wood operations were car- 
ried on throughout the Dominion for an 
average of 159 days in 1922 as compared 


with 140 days in 1921. British Columbia led 
with an average of 204 days. In the case of 
hours worked per day the average for the 
Dominion was the same for both years at 
9.3 hours, New Brunswick and Quebec lead- 
ing with 9.6 hours. The average number of 
hours worked per week remained at slightly 
over 55, being highest in New’ Brunswick. 


Boatbuilding Industry, 1921 and 1922 


There were 99 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture and repair of boats and 
canoes in 1922, as compared with 95 in 1921. 
The distribution of these establishments by 
provinces was as follows: Ontario, 46; British 
Columbia, 17; Nova Scotia, 16; Quebec, 12; 
Alberta, 4; New Brunswick, 3, and Mani- 
toba, 1. There was a capital investment of 
$1,655,151 in 1922, and $1,391,311 in 1921. 
The value of products and work done was 
$1,299,972 in 1922, and $1,374,245 in 1921. 

In 1922 there were employed 517 persons, 
whose salaries and wages amounted to $572,- 
478. Of these 16 were salaried officers who 
received a total of $34,540; 19 were super- 
intendents and managers whose earnings 
totalled $40,943; 5 were on the technical 
staff with earnings totalling $6,112; 18 were 
clerks receiving $21,009; and 459 were wage- 
earners receiving $469,874. In 1921 the 
salaries of the 11 officers who were employed 
amounted to $18,300, of the 23 superintend- 
ents and managers to $60,800; 2 technicians 
received $3,360; 21 clerks, $22,387; and 464 
employees on wages, $542,013. There were 
9 females employed on the clerical staff in 
1921 and 11 in 1922, the remainder of the 
employees being males. 


TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 


S OME account of unemployment insurance 
plans existing in the United States was 
given in the last issue of the Lasour GAZzEertn. 
Most of the plans there described were based 
on the principle that the industry, or perhaps 
the state, should assume responsibility, in 
greater or less degree, for the worker’s in- 
security in his employment. However, besides 
those unemployment insurance schemes in 
which the employers are the sole or main 
contributors, many trade unions provide bene- 
fits for their members who are out of work. 
The extent of this practice has been ascer- 
tained by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
of the United States by means of an inquiry 
among 161 national and international unions. 


The results of this inquiry are given in the 
United States Monthly Labour Review for 
July. Information was supplied by 138 unions 
to the following effect :— 


Only 3 of the 188 national or international unions 
reported a plan for out-of-work benefit now in opera- 
tion, 4 reported that such plans had been in opera- 
tion, within the last few years but had been aban- 
doned, and 138 that certain of their locals had such 
plans. Three organizations responded that unem- 
ployment insurance had been rejected by the national 
convention, and one that the convention voted to 
leave tthe matter to local action. One has recom- 
mended to locals that such action be taken. Six 
reported that negotiations are now in progress with 
employers looking toward action of some sort. ‘Three 
stated that the next convention of the organization 
would consider the matter. Seven unions reported 
that their locals had made arrangements providing 
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for a guarantee of employment. One reported a 
national agreement providing such a guarantee. Seven 
unions explained that provision had been made for 
the division of work in slack periods: by agreement 
with employers or through employment . offices or 
both. Fifteen of the national or international unions 
reported provisions for payment of the dues of un- 
employed members. In some cases it was stated 
that because the nature of the work was continuous 
there was little need for such plans, and in others 
that the organization was too small to carry out such 
a plan. One union stated that such a plan was not 
favoured because of its effect upon individual 
initiative. 

It is estimated from the data available that ap- 
proximately 28,000 trade unionists may receive benefits 
under the regular out-of-work benefit plans which 
have been established by the national and interna- 
tional trade unions or their locals, the weekly benefits 
ranging from $2.10 to $30. About 37,800 are covered 
by the marked plans of unemployment insurance. 


One of the three international unions re- 
ported above as now providing out-of-work 
benefits is the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, with headquarters at 
Manchester, England. This organization has 
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thirty branches in Canada, with an executive 
board for the Dominion at Toronto. The 
plan dates from as far back as 1860. Members 
are divided into two sections, Section 1 in- 
cluding those between the ages of 19 and 40 
who have passed a physical examination and 
pay the highest dues, while in Section 2 the 
members pay half dues, the age limits being 
19 to 60. The weekly benefit for Section 1 
is $4.20 for the first ten weeks, $2.10 for the 
second ten weeks with maximum of $63 per 
year. Section 2 members receive half these 
amounts, with maximum of $31.50 per year. 
The waiting period is four successive working 
days. Benefits are drawn from a special fund 
made up by dues and special assessments. 
As a protection against malingering, @ 
“vacant book” must be signed every day at 
an hour agreed upon. After benefits are ex- 
hausted members are not entitled to further 
benefit until they have worked four successive 
weeks at the standard wage of the district. 





HOUSING PROBLEMS SINCE THE WAR 


a Bite Ynternational Labour Office has issued 
an elaborate study on European Housing 
Problems since the war (Studies and Reports, 
Series G—Housing and Welfare No. 1, Gen- 
eva, 1924). The immediate causes of the 
housing shortage were the cessation of build- 
ing, war destruction, and changes in the dis- 
tribution of population. The numerical short- 
age and the urgency of the demand for houses 
have surpassed anything previously known. 
Before 1914 the main problem was rather to 
improve the quality of existing housing con- 
ditions, but after the war the need was more 
fundamental—to avoid the danger of a home- 
less population. The public authorities in all 
countries intervened to an extent hitherto 
unparalleled in an attempt to meet the situa- 
tion. For the first time the State intervened 
in the relation between landlord and tenant, 
and limited their previously unrestricted 
freedom of contract. Restriction of rent, 
which would otherwise have greatly increased 
owing to the demand for houses, was prac- 
tised in all countries. But the shortage con- 
tinued to grow more acute, and in some coun- 
tries the authorities were compelled to con- 
trol the actual use made of housing accommo- 
dation. 

The cessation of building, the primary cause 
of the shortage, was due mainly to lack of 
capital, which found no remunerative invest- 
ment in building. Accordingly most govern- 
‘ments had a housing policy, which included 
the granting or guaranteeing of loans to asso- 


ciations for the erection of small buildings, 
relief from taxation, and other features. The 
government and local authorities themselves 
undertook building operations, or took steps 
to reduce the cost of materials, and new or- 
ganizations were formed to take their share 
in public schemes for building. These emer- 
eency measures however proved to be too 
heavy a drain on the public resources, and 
they were in time modified or discontinued. 
Yet there is still a shortage of houses in 
nearly every country, building costs are still 
high and the returns low, and the shortage of 
capital is still acute. 

The conclusions reached by the study is 
that a full solution of the housing problem 
must await the slow process of economic re- 
covery. The experience gained will not, how- 
ever, be wasted. One positive result of the 
official attempts to solve the housing difficulty 
is the permanent provision against profiteer- 
ing and other abuses that has been made in 
several countries. Contributions have been 
made toward the solution of questions such 
as the reduction of the cost of materials and 
of building in general, and, as the report states, 
“it may be possible in the future to deal more 
effectively with the problem of land values, 
which owing to the decrease in the value of 
house property have fallen markedly.” 

The report is a volume of 484 pages, con- 
taining a detailed study of housing problems 
in the several countries of Europe from 1914 
to 1923. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1924, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


6 eee upward movement that employment 

began ‘to show in April continued to be 
in evidence at the beginning of July, al- 
though it was greatly diminished in scale as 
compared with the earlier months. The gain 
was considerably less than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Thecurve in the 
accompanying chart shows the slightly up- 
ward tendency of employment as compared 
with the more steeply upward trend on July 
1, 1923, when the situation was more favour- 
able. Employment, however, continues to be 
in greater volume than at the beginning of 
July, 1922 and 1921. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 5,752 employers of labour, 
whose staffs aggregated 785,507 persons on 
July 1, as compared with 781,988 at the 
beginning of June. This comparatively small 
gain caused the index number to rise to 95.9 
as compared with 95.2 on June 1 and with 
99.5, 91.1 and 87.5 on July 1, 1923, 1922 and 
1921 respectively. Pronounced increases were 
indicated in construction, in which some 
12,600 additional persons were employed by 
the reporting contractors; sawmills, fish, fruit 
and vegetable canneries, tobacco, clay, glass 
and stone works showed improvement, as did 
also communication, steam and electric rail- 
ways and hotels. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing as a whole, logging, mining, shipping 
and stevedoring and trade recorded curtail- 
ment. 


Employment by Provinces 


All provinces except Ontario shared to 
some extent in the improvement indicated at 
the beginning of July. The gains in the 
Prairie Provinces were most extensive, while 
in the Maritime District, Quebec and British 
Columbia the additions to staff were compara- 
tively slight. 


Maritime Provinces—Slight increases were 
indicated in manuacturing as a whole, largely 
_ on account of expansion in lumber and paper 
mills. ‘Fextiles and iron and steel, however, 
were slacker. Logging, steam railway opera- 
tion, construction and hotels afforded in- 
creased employment, but coal mines were de- 
cidedly less fully engaged, and shipping and 
stevedoring showed further seasonal contrac- 
tions. Statements were received from 525 
employers, whose staffs were larger by 150 
persons than on June 1, aggregating 66,890. 
Additions to staffs on a very much larger 
scale had been shown on July 1, 1923. 


Quebec—In this province substantial im- 
provement was shown in construction; hotels, 
steam railways and manufactures also reported 
increased activity. Within the manufacturing 
group lumber mills, pulp, paper, confectionery, 
tobacco and iron and steel recorded improve- 
ment, while rubber and textiles were slacker. 
Logging, asbestos mining, shipping and steve- 
doring and retail trade also afforded less em- 
ployment than in the preceding month. The 
payrolls of the 1,240 Quebec firms making re- 
turns totalled 220,282 persons as compared 
with 219688 on June 1. This increase was 
less pronounced than that recorded during 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Ontario—According to returns from 2,629 
firms in Ontario they decreased their staffs 
from 325,561 on June 1 to 322,922 at the be- 
ginning of July. Contractions in manufactur- 
ing and logging caused this decrease, while 
communication, transportation, construction 
and hotels registered increased employment. 
Within the manufacturing division the largest 
decline occurred in iron and steel, and in 
leather, pulp paper, rubber and non-ferrous 
metal product works. A small increase had 
been shown on July 1, 1923. 


Prairie Provinces—Summer activity in con- 
struction, together with improvement in sum- 
mer hotels, communication, transportation and 
manufacturing accounted for an increase of 5 
per cent in the Prairie Provinces. (Coal mines 
and retail stores, however, reported smaller 
payrolls than on June 1. The working force 
of the 786 employers making returns increased 
from 99,999 persons in the last report to 
104,482 during the month being reviewed. The 
percentage increase was very nearly the same 
as that recorded on July 1 of last year. 

British Columbia—Reports were tabulated 
from 622 firms in British Columbia, whose 
staffs aggregated 70,931 persons, an increase of 


_931 as compared with their June 1 payrolls. 


In this province, as in the others, the great- 
est improvement was recorded in construction, 
but fish canneries, mining and hotels also re- 
ported increased activity. Logging was de- 
cidedly less busy, and sawmills also registered 
slackness. Although the improvement in 
British Columbia on July 1 was less than at: 
the beginning of the same month of 1923, 
the index number continues to be higher than. 
at that time. 

The following table gives the index numbers. 
of employment in ‘the five areas into which. 
the Dominion is divided in these statistics. 
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Rela- | July | June | July | July | July 
District tive 1 1 1 1 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime prov- 

ANC OSHALL eS tes a 5 | 90-6 | 90-0 |101-0 | 92-6 | 89-0 
Quechee. we aia.cee 28-1 {100-6 | 99-9 |100-5 | 88-0] 87-2 
@ntartopee. ces 41-1 | 91-4 | 92-1 | 97-2 | 89-2} 84-2 
Prairie Provinces. 13-2 | 99-1 | 94-1 |101-4 | 99-7 94-7 
British Columbia. 9-0 |105-8 |103-4 |103-9 | 99-2 | 92-6 

Canada....... 0-0 | 95-9 | 95-2 | 99-5 | 91-1 87-5 





Employment by Cities 


An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that firms in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton 
and Vancouver recorded reductions, while in 
Ottawa and Winnipeg moderate improvement 
was registered. In Montreal, 684 firms re- 
ported an aggregate payroll of 107,712 persons 
as compared with 109,342 on June 1. A large 
part of this decline took place in shipping and 
stevedoring, in which employment is apt to 
fluctuate considerably. Iron and steel and 
rubber also recorded reduced activity. Tobacco 
and some other branches of manufacturing, 
construction and services, on the other hand, 
reported increased employment. In Toronto 
there were general but not particularly large 
declines in manufacturing, while firms in the 
construction, communication and transporta- 
tion divisions indicated additions to staffs. 
Statements were compiled from 754 employers, 
whose stafis decreased from 92,330 persons on 
June 1 to 92,029 at the beginning of July. 
The concerns reporting in Ottawa, 121 in 
number, employed 10,786 persons or 111 more 
than in ‘the preceding month. This increase 
was largely confined to seasonal improvement 
in lumber mills and construction. The largest 
declines ‘in Hamilton occurred in iron and 
steel, but in no case were the contractions pro- 
nounced. The 200 firms from which returns were 
received decreased their payrolls by 467 per- 
sons to 24933 in the month under review. 
The improvement in Winnipeg was due to 
fairly small additions to staff in a large 
number of industries, notably’ in construc- 
‘tion and on telephones. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 279 Winnipeg employers with a 
combined working force of 23,715 persons as 
compared with 23,428 on June 1. In Van- 
couver there was a fairly large contraction in 
lumber mills; this, however, was partly offset 
by improvement in construction and some 
other industries. Two hundred and seventeen 
companies reported the release of 151 workers, 
Their payrolls aggregated 21,464 persons at 
the beginning of July. The following table 
shows the index numbers of employment in 
these cities:— 

The Manufacturing Industries 

For the first. time since the beginning of 

this year, employment in manufactures showed 
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q Rela- | July | June | July | July 
City tive 1 1 1 1 

Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 

Montes lee ey eon artes 13-7 | 94-8 | 96-2 | 95-9 88-2 

FEORONLO Stine eee < e 11- 83-9 | 85-2 | 89-5 88-4 
QUENT eRe. oars oe 1-4 |101-3 |101-6 |110-3 
Hannltonry soi. sia faie 38-2 | 81-7 | 83-1] 91-4 

Winnipeg tes. 5 oe te, 3-0 | 85-6 | 83-6 | 87-7 92-8 

Woancouven me: ean. 2-7 | 99-0 | 99-7 |100-3 Q7-4 


a downward trend. This was chiefly due to 
reductions in iron and steel, although textiles, 
rubber, leather and electrical appliance fae- 
tories were also slacker. Since Dominion Day 
fell on Tuesday ‘this year, it is likely that part 
of the declines were caused by works shut- 
ting down over the week-end and not re- 
opening until after the holiday. Lumber 
mills, fish, fruit and vegetable canneries con- 
tinued to show seasonal gains; tobacco and 
clay, glass and stone factories also registered 
improvement. Statements were compiled from 
3,752 manufacturers who employed 429,835 
persons as compared with 433,960 at the be- 
ginning of June. The index number of em- 
ployment in manufacturing was lower than 
on July 1, 1923, when a slightly favourable 
movement had been in evidence. 


Animal Prolucts—Edible—This group con- 
tinued to show seasonal increases in employ- 
ment, 819 persons having been added to the 
staffs of the 201 firms making returns. As 
they employed 15,523 persons as compared 
with 14,704 on June 1, this was an increase 
of 5.6 per cent. British Columbia reported 
the bulk of the expansion, but increases were 
also indicated in Ontario and the Prair‘e 
Provinces. The additions to staff at the be- 
ginning of July, 1924, greatly exceeded those 
recorded during the corresponding period of 
last year, and the index number stands over 
6 points higher than at that time. 


Leather and Products—Statements received 
from 191 employers in this division showed 
that they employed 16,077 persons as com- 
pared with 16,428 in the wreceding month. 
Firms in Ontario recorded most of this 2 
per cent decrease; it occurred largely in boot 
and shoe factories, although other leather 
works .were also slacker. Practically no 
change in the situation had been indicated at 
the beginning of July, 1923, when the index 
number was higher. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills registered further pronounced in- 
creases in employment, while furniture and 
carriage factories were somewhat. slacker. All 
provinces except British Columbia shared in 
the improvement, which was most marked in 
Quebec. Statements were compiled from 701 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 55,567 as 
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compared with 53,788 persons at the begin- 
ning of June. This increase was less tthan 
that recorded during the corresponding period 
of last year when the situation was more 
favourable. 

Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and -vege- 
table canneries reported seasonal activity and 
starch and glucose works were also. busier. 
Biscuit factories, however, showed some cur- 
tailment. The gains occurred mainly in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. An 
aggregate payroll of 25,284 persons, or 512 
more than at the beginning of June, was indi- 
cated by the 307 firms making returns. Some- 
what greater improvement had been noted 
during the corresponding period of last year. 
and employment then was in rather greater 
volume than at the present time. 


Pulp and Paper Products Employment in 
pulp and paper mills increased, but printing, 
publishing and paper eoods works were less 
fully employed. The result was a decline of 
187 persons in the payrolls of the 448 con- 
cers making returns, who employed 51,093 
persons at the beginning of July. Increases 
were recorded in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec, while firms in Ontario reported less 
employment. Additions to staff had been 
registered at the beginning of July, 1923, when 
the index number stood several points higher. 


Rubber Products—The production of rub- 
ber goods showed a falling off in Quebec and 
Ontario, chiefly in footwear factories. The 32 
manufacturers from whom returns were re- 
ceived reported 10,158 employees as compared 
with 10,818 in the preceding month. This 
decrease is considerably smaller than that 
registered on the same date of last year, al- 
though conditions indicated then were rather 
better. 


Textile Products—Cotton, woollen and 
thread works recorded a further falling off cn 
personnel, while knitting mills were more fully 
engaged than at the beginning of June. The 
reductions were registered mainly in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec. An aggre- 
gate working force of 62,961 persons were re- 
ported by the 518 firms making returns, who 
employed 64,030 in the \preceding month. 
The seasonal declines indicated at the begin- 
ning of July, 1923, greatly exceeded those re- 
gistered during the month under review, but 
the index number at that time stood higher 
than it 1s now. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors —Em- 
ployment in tobacco factories showed con- 
siderable improvement in Quebec, while in 
Ontario contractions were recorded. State- 
ments were compiled from 98 manufacturers 
in the tobacco, distilled and malt liquors 
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eroup, whose staffs were increased from 11,047 
on June 1 to 11,391 at the beginming of July. 
Expansion had also been indicated during the 
corresponding period of 1923, when the index 
number stood slightly ‘higher. 

Chemical and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of drugs and pharmacentical prepara- 
tions, mainly in Ontario, declined at the be- 
winning of July, 121 persons having been re- 
leased from the staffs of the 110 firms mak- 
ing returns. As they employed 6,353 persons 
as compared with 6,474 on June 1, this was 
A reduction 
of nearly the same size had been reported at 
the beginning of July, 1923. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Slight im- 
provement was evidenced an ‘the three 
branches of this division, principally in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. This up- 
ward movement repeats that indicated dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. Re- 
ports were tabulated from 115 employers. 
whose staffs totalled 9,402 as compared with 
9,218 in the month before. 

Electrical Appliances—A 3 per cent de- 
cline in employment was indicated in this 
group by the 33 reporting firms who employed 
8,539 persons. The decrease occurred largely 
in Ontario. A slight improvement had been 
registered at 'the beginning of July of 1923, 
but employment then was in considerably less 
volume than at the present time. 

Iron and Steel Products—Employment in 
iron and steel works declined largely at the 
beginning of July, when 4,863 persons were 
released from the payroll of the 617 em- 
plovers making returns. Their staffs agere- 
gated 116,840 persons. Contractions in roll- 
ing mills accounted for about half the reduc- 
tion, while foundries, machine shops, heating 
appliance, general plant machinery, agricul- 
tural implement, tool and structural iron and 
steel works were also slacker. Automobile 
factories were also fully engaged, but railway 
car shops registered improvement. By far 
the greatest decrease occurred in Ontario; 
there was also a reduction in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces, while elsewhere im- 
provement was recorded. Contractions on a 
rather smaller scale had been noted during 
the corresponding period of last year when 
the situation was better than at the present 
time. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries registered curtailment of operations, 
mainly in Ontario. Reports ‘were compiled 
from 98 firms in this group, whose payrolls 
aggregated 11,212 persons as compared with 
11,354 in the preceding month. Minor de- 
creases had been indicated during the corre- 
sponding period of 1923. 
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Logging 


Further seasonal contractions were reported 
in logging, the largest occurring in Quebec and 
British Columbia. According to 215 employ- 
ers, their staffs declined from 20,741 persons on 
June 1 to 16,481 on July 1. Seasonal reduc- 
tions, though on a smaller scale, had been 
shown on the same date a year ago, when 
the index number stood slightly higher than 
at the present time. 


Mining 
Coal Mining—Substantial declines in em- 
ployment were indicated in coal mining in 
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- During the period under review, the largest 


increases were registered on telephones in On- 
tario, the Prairie and Maritime Provinces. 
The working force of the 163 reporting em- 
ployers rose from 22,478 persons at the begin- 
ning of June to 22,851 on July 1. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Slight but 
fairly general improvement was noted in this 
industry at the begining of July, when 101 
persons were added to the pay-rolls of 107 
employers who had 19,310 workers on their 
pay-lists.. -The additions to staff indicated on 
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the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, while 
there was a comparatively slight increase in 
British Columbia. Reports were received 
from 90 operators, employing 26,587 persons 
as compared with 28,147 in the preceding 
month. This decrease of about 5 per cent 
caused the index number to be lower than 
during the corresponding period of 1928, when 
less extensive contractions had also been indi- 
cated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Asbestos mining in Quebec showed a con- 
siderable reduction, but in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario there were moderate 
increases in quarrying and other branches of 
the group that partly offset this contraction. 
Sixty-nine employers lreported a ‘combined 
working force of 5,804 as compared with 6,145 
ait the beginning of June. Employment dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year had 
shown an increase and the index number then 
stood a good deal higher than at the present 
time. 

Communication 


Further improvement. was indicated in com- 
munication, employment in this division now 
being better than at any time since 1920. Ad- 
ditions to staffs on a smaller scale had been 
indicated at the beginning of July, 1928, when 
the index number stood over 8 points lower. 
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July 1 of last year had been rather smaller 
than at the present time. 


Steam Railway Operation. Considerable ex- 
pansion was shown generally in this group, 
although the gains were not as pronounced as 
those recorded on July 1, 1923. The index 
number then stood very slightly higher. The 
103 concerns and divisional superintendents 
making returns reported a combined working 
force of 78697 persons as compared with 
76,816 in the preceding month. The differ- 
ence represented an increase of between 2 and 
3 per cent. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Firms in the 
shipping and stevedoring group in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia 
registered reductions: in employment, affect- 
ing 1,856 workers. Since the payrolls of the 
62 reporting employers comprised 13,318 per- 
sons, aS compared with 15,174 on June 1, this 
was a decrease of over 12 per cent. Contrac- 
tions had also been indicated during the cor- 
responding period of last year, although they 
were then on a much smaller scale and the 
index number stood on a slightly higher level. 
Employment in this division is at all times 
apt to vary abruptly, depending largely upon 
the number of ships docking on the date to 
which the questionnaire applies. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—Statements tabu- 
lated from 286 contractors showed that they 
employed 24,121 workers or 1,310 more than 
at the begining of June. The improvement 
was fairly general, although the gains in On- 
tario were the largest. The level of employ- 
ment was not so high during the same period 
of 1923, although the increases then were 
slightly larger than at the begining of July, 
1924. 


Highway Construction and Maintenance — 
Further pronounced increases in employment 
were reported in this group at the beginging 
of July, when 6,324 persons were added to the 
payrolls of the 100 employers reporting. As 
their staffs aggregated 14,925, this was an in- 
crease of 73.5 per cent over ne number they 
employed on June 1. The improvement indi- 
cated at the begining of July last year had 
provided work for a much smaller number of 
workers. 
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Railway Construction and Maintenance.— 
Increased operations were indicated in this 
division in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia. The gains in the Prairie District were 
especially large. Reports were compiled from 
32 contractors and divisional superintendents, 
employing 50,279 persons as compared with 
45,350 in their last report. This expansion is 
slightly less than that recorded on the same 
date of 1923, when employment was in greater 
volume. 

Hetels and Restaurants 


There was a 12 per cent increase in the em- 
ployment afforded in this division, largely on 
account of increased activity in summer 
hotels. The gains were fairly widely distribu- 
ted. A combined pay-roll of 8,533 persons was 
registered by the 66 reporting establishments 
which had employed 7,621 persons in the pre- 
ceding month. The seasonal gains reported 
on July 1 of last year were less extensive and 
the index number then stood a good deal 
lower. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(Numbers employed January, 1920=100) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER END- 
ING JUNE 30, 1924, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 
MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involun- 
tary idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, or 
as a direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that. such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment 
among members of trade unions deals with 
the situation reported during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1924. At the end of April 
the percentage of idleness stood at 5.1 or 1.6 
per cent lower than in March. During the 
following month there was an increase in 
unemployment, 7.3 per cent of the members 
being out of work at the end of May. In 
June a more favourable situation prevailed, 
the percentage out of work on the last day 
of June being 5.8. When making a com- 
parison with the corresponding quarter of 
last year we find that employment was at a 
slightly lower level during the period under 
review, the percentage out of work at the 
end of June being over 2 points higher than 
at the end of June of last year. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters for 1916-17-18-19, and by months 
for 1920-21-22-23, and to June of this year. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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During the first month of the quarter being 
reviewed the curve followed in the downward 
course begun in March. In May, however, 
the trend was upward and a similar course 
to that of April was followed during June, 
though the level as maintained in April was 
not reached. The trend during April and 
June of this year was similar to that of the 
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corresponding months of last year, but in 
May the course was in an opposite direction 
to that of the same month in 1923. 

During April more employment than in 
March was afforded members in all provinces 
except New Brunswick. Improvement was 
shown in the mining, building and trans- 
portation groups but the percentage of idleness 


- TABLE II.-_UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH 31, 1924, 


Nova Scotia 
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in the manufacturing industries during March 
and April were of practically the same mag- 
nitude. 
During May, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions were 
better employed than in April, but the gains 
in these provinces were more than offset by 
the declines in the remaining provinces. The 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


most noteworthy reductions were reported in 
Quebec, where garment workers were con- 
siderably unemployed. Some improvement, 
however, was shown in the building trades 
and in the transportation industry. 

In June more work than in the previous 
month was afforded unionists in Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
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bia. Of the contractions in the other prov- 
inces that of nearly 5 per cent in Nova 
Scotia was the most pronounced due to un- 
employment in the coal mining industry. 
Workers in the manufacturing, building and 
transportation divisions were more fully en- 
gaged. 

Table I on page 683 summarizes the returns 
by provinces, and table III on page 688 shows 
the percentages of unemployment reported in 
the different groups of industries. 

Slightly less activity was reported in the 
manufacturing group during April than in 


Nova Scotia 





the corresponding month of last year, tex- 
tile, pulp and paper and iron and steel work- 
ers all reporting more unemployment. The 
situation for fishermen, lumber workers, coal 
miners and transportation workers, however, 
was more favourable, but -the percentage of 
idleness in the building trades was consider- 
ably above that reported in April, 1923. 

In May, unions in the manufacturing in- 
dustries reported more unemployment than 
in May of last year, due to less work for 
textile, garment, glass, iron and steel, and 
pulp and paper mill workers. Building trades- 


TABLE II—UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 30, 1924, 
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men were also less fully engaged and con- 
tractions on a smaller scale were reported in 
the transportation group.* Coal miners re- 
ported some improvement. 

A lower level of employment was main- 
tained in the manufacturing group during 
June than in the same month of last year 
owing to less employment in the textile 
trades and among pulp and paper mill and 
glass workers. Reductions in much lesser 
degree were also reported by iron and steel 
workers. Building tradesmen and transporta- 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS—Concluded 


tion workers were not so busy. Coal miners 
were more fully engaged. 

The accompanying tabulations (Table II) 
show in detail the returns for the month 
ending June 30, 1924. Reports were received 
from 1,501) labour’ organizations with an 


‘ aggregate membership of 158,825 persons of 


whom 9,250 or a percentage of 5.8 were 
unemployed. The table also gives the gen- 
eral percentages of unemployment in the 
various trades and industries for all Can- 
ada for the months of April and May, 1924. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JUNE 1924 


DECLINE was noted in the volume of 

business transacted by the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of June, 1924, in comparison with 
a year ago, while little change was recorded 
from the preceding month. The accompany- 
ing chart, which presents the returns from 
the offices on the basis of daily averages 
over half month periods, shows a slightly in- 
creased daily registration during the first 
half, followed by a decline toward the latter 
half of the month. The fluctuations were 
slight, being more noticeable in the curves 
of applications and placements than in the 
curve of vacancies, the latter being slightly 
higher at the end of the period than at the 
end of May, 1924. 

The employment situation shows little bet- 
terment, the offices continuing to record a 
larger number of workers unplaced than 
vacancies unfilled. During the first half of 
June, 1924, the reports indicated a daily regis- 
tration of 1,563 applications, as compared 
with 1,809 during the same month last year, 
and with 1,524 daily during the latter hal 
of May of this year. Applications averaged 
1,426 daily during the latter half of June, in 
contrast with 1,629 during the same period 
last year. Employers notified the service of 
an average of 1,174 vacancies daily during 
the first half, and 1,154 daily during the lat- 
ter part of the month, in contrast with 1,705 
and 1,585 vacancies reported daily during 
the corresponding period a year ago. During 
the latter half of May, 1924, vacancies aver- 
aged 1,131 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Service during the first half of 
June was 1,090, of which 771 were in regular 
work and 319 in casual jobs, in comparison 
with an average of 1,466 placements daily 
during the first half of June, 1923. During 
the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 982 daily (682 in regu- 
lar work and 300 in casual) as compared 
with 1,344 during the ‘corresponding period 
a year ago. During the latter half of May, 
1924, placements averaged 1,068 daily. The 
following table gives the placements effected 
to date by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada:— 


Year Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
PAU et ARES EE h Many ¢ 48) Be 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
LOZ I abe ez: comin seedy AY. 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
TODO AREAS oo Matra eee 297,827 95,695 393, 522 
O23 Sete.» TO A 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
1924 (6 months)....... 102,874 73,547 _ 176,421 
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During the month of June, 1924, the offices 
made 25,968 references to positions, and ef- 
fected a total of 24,756 placements. Of 
these, 17,343 were in regular work (14,293 of 
men and 3,050 of women), and 7,413 were in 
casual employment. Applications registered 
for employment numbered 35,730, of which 
26,368 were from men and 9,862 from women, 
while the vacancies notified from employers 
were 18,605 for men and 9,802 for women, a 
total of 27,907. 

Placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows: Nova Scotia, 233 
men, 69 women; New Brunswick, 246 men, 
66 women; Quebec, 1,077 men, 382 women; 
Ontario, 6,608 men, 1,036 women; Manitoba, 
1,048 men, 370 women; Saskatchewan, 1,532 
men, 308 women; Alberta, 1,645 men, 352 
women; British Columbia, 1,909 men, 467 
women. : 


MariItIME PROVINCES 


While there was a considerable amount of 
unemployment in some districts more op- 
portunities for work in the building trades 
were offered. Slight expansion in building 
operations was reported from New Glasgow, 
Chatham and Moncton, with a number of 
calls registered for teamsters, carpenters, 
stone crushers and labourers, for road and 
bridge repairs. A few farm hands were sup- 
requests for workers were not 
numerous. A consistent demand for river 
drivers and saw mill workers was met satis- 
factorily from Sydney, Chatham, Moncton 
and St. John. A slight improvement was 
shown in the manufacturing industries. An 
active demand for waitresses and _ house- 
maids for residences and institutions was 
shown at Halifax and Moncton, with suffi- 
cient applicants to meet the increased re- 
quirements. 


QUEBEC 


The building industry showed a decided 
improvement, with an expansion in the de- 
mand for bricklayers, plasterers and painters. 
From the Montreal district a number of 
farm workers were placed, but the other 
offices reported a decided decline in the calls 
in this group. An increasing number of 
bushmen and river men were sent to em- 
ployment. in Northern Quebec from the of- 
fices at Montreal, Quebec and Three Rivers. 


ONTARIO 


In contrast with other years the month of 
June offered very few opportunities for em- 
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ployment, the depression in business appear- 
ing to be general throughout the province. 
At London, Ottawa and Kingston, the orders 
for farm workers -had fallen to a minimum, 
due to the completion of spring activities, 
while in the Niagara Peninsula the supply- 
ing of farm hands continued to provide a 
large part of the business of the offices. Sev- 
eral districts reported an advancement in 
building activities. Highway work and road 
repairs had been slow in commencing, but 
toward the latter part of the month many 
workers had been found employment with 
the provincial roads department. Building 
was confined chiefly to residential construc- 


household cooks was greatly in excess of the 
supply. 
MANITOBA 


There was a steady demand for farm 
workers on a monthly basis, with sufficient 
experienced applicants to meet all calls. 
Unemployment in this province continued, 
especially among building tradesmen and 
labourers. Residential construction and re- 
pairs comprised most of the work. on hand, 
with comparatively few vacancies offering. 
A slackening in the demand for railway 
workers and section men was reported, but 
no difficulty was experienced in supplying all 
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tion, and while the number employed was 
greater than during May, a decline from 
previous years was shown. Difficulty was 
felt in securing stone-cutters at Kingston, 
but most localities had a surplus of skilled 
mechanics available. At Sudbury railway 
construction and maintenance supplied jobs 
for the bulk of those out of work, while fur- 
ther employment in this group was to be 
found at Cobalt, Fort William, North Bay 
and Port Arthur. A small though steady 
demand for river drivers, pulp-wood cutters 
and saw-mill workers was recorded, and 
workers supplied from Cobalt, Ottawa, Sud- 
bury and Timmins. Extreme quietness in 
the manufacturing industries was shown from 


all points. There was an increased registra- | 


tion of women workers of whom more than 
fifty per cent were looking for casual em- 
ployment. The demand for generals and 
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workers required. While there was a nomi- 
nal demand for household workers for city 
employment there were large numbers. re- 
quired for positions on farms and in country 
homes. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During June there was a slackness in the 
demand in the farming group following the 
spring demand for workers. Slight \im- 
provement was reported in the construction 
group, an oversupply of skilled tradesmen 
and labourers being listed, while the vacan- 
cies offered were mostly of a temporary na- 
ture. Section men were employed in in- 
creasing numbers, but as yet the demand . 
was considerably less than the supply. <A 
few men were supplied for forestry work 
and fire fighting near Prince Albert. In the 
women’s sections orders for day workers and 
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institutional help were easily filled, but po- 
sitions for domestic workers on farms were 
eared for with difficulty. 


ALBERTA 


While few vacancies were received, condi- 
tions in the building and construction group 
showed some expansion and few tradesmen 
were idle. Work was progressing on the 
Provincial Highway and in the Dominion 
Park at Banff, several workers being sent 
from Calgary. Graders, teamsters and la- 
bourers were placed in increasing numbers 
on railway construction and maintenance 
* jobs near Medicine Hat and Calgary. The 
farming group showed a further decided de- 
cline during the month. From the offices at 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Calgary there 
was reported a scarcity of trained household 
workers both for town and country vacan- 
cles. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Provincial road work started, with residen- 
tial construction well underway. Labourers, 
carpenters and building mechanics were em- 
ployed in slightly larger numbers at Kam- 
loops, Nelson, Penticton and Vancouver, but 
- the demand for railway workers was very 
slight. Saw mills were active, and few of- 
fices reported calls for labourers, but no re- 
quests for lumber: workers were — recorded. 
There was a surplus of miners at Vancouver, 
with few vacancies reported. A slack season 
was reported on the water front, with in- 
sufficient work to keep the longshoremen 
employed. Conditions are much the same 
as regards domestic work, there being a. sur- 
plus of orders with few trained women ap- 
plicants available. 


Movement of Labour 


During June, 1924, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 17,343 
placements in regular employment, of which 
10,813 were of persons for whom the employ- 


ment found was outside the immediate local- 


ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of these latter 1,115 were granted 
the employment Service reduced rate, 772 
going to points within the same provinee: at 


the despatching office and 343 to other prov- 


inces. . 

The offices in Quebec issued 222. transpor- 
tation certificates, 178 to bushmen going 
from Hull and Montreal to North Bay and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 30 to mill hands, 
13 to river drivers, and one to a cook going 


to lumber camps within the Montreal zone. 
Ontario offices granted reduced transporta- 
tion to 233 workers, two of which were ship 
riveters going from ‘Toronto to St. John, 
N.B. Of the provincial transfers 215 were 
bushmen, river drivers and mill men going 
to the northern offices, one was a mucker 
going from Sudbury to the Ottawa district, 
one stone-cutter and a paperhanger from 
Hamilton to Kingston, the remainder being 
carpenters, labourers, etc., for various points. 
In Manitoba 268 workers benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 15 scraper 
holders and one farm hand being sent from 
Winnipeg to Lethbridge and Edmonton, Alta. 
To the province of Saskatchewan 70 work- 
ers were transferred, fifty per cent of whom 
were farm hands, and 34 teamsters and road 
workers. From Winnipeg to the Port Arthur, 
Ont., district 24 bush workers and river 
drivers, three moulders, one chef, a waitress 
and two kitchen help were transferred. The 
provincial transfers numbered 151, and in- 


‘eluded 129 farm workers, 13 farm domestics 


and 9 labourers and _ institutional workers. 
Certificates issued by the Saskatchewan of- 
fices numbered 113, one of which was granted 
to a lineman going from Regina to HKdmon- 
ton, Alta.; 7 were issued to miners, one each 
to a cook, a saw-mill hand; a maid and a 
teacher going from Saskatoon and Regina to 
Dauphin and Brandon, Man. Of the 101 
workers sent to employment within the 
Province, 56 were farm hands, 19 were river 
drivers, mill labourers and blacksmiths, the 
rest including teamsters, gas engineers and 
cooks. Alberta offices granted reduced rate 
transportation to two farm hands, one maid 
and a berry picker, going from Calgary to 
Vancouver and Cranbrook, B.C., and to 14 
farm hands going to the districts near Sas- 
katoon and North Battleford, Sask. Of the 
workers going to points within the Province 
70 were farm labourers, 25 were mill men 
and unskilled workers, 22 were teamsters and 
2 blacksmiths. The offices in British Colum- 
bia despatched 142 workers. at the reduced 
rate, 8 of which were farm hands going to 
Edmonton, Alta., and 7 farm hands and one 
housekeeper going to points in Saskatche- 
wan. Among the 126 provincial transfers 
were 40 carpenters, 20 labourers and 2 miners, 
23s muckers, several bricklayers, paperhangers 
and blacksmiths. 

Of the 1,115 workers benefiting by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 571 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railway, 
5388 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 6 
by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1924 






























VACANCIES APPLICANTS place- 

|——_ || —_—_——_. ————|| ments 

OFrFIcEs Reported} Unfilled ||Registered| Referred Placed Unplaced|| same 

during | atend of|| during to at end of || period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1923 

Nova: Seotia....2; 0.0... aves. eae e 772 153 756 709 302 353 710 580 

Halifax’. cre: connor aie scence 370 85 316 269 53 216 300 188 

Now GlaszOw i ss.0s0ecen eee eee 164 60 189 195 118 ot 242 134 

Sydney... 2.2.04. a 238 8 251 245 131 106 168 258 

New Brunswick 679 33 778 644 312 324 418 335 

Othe eee Ab oe hae cuneate nns 68 3 95 67 34 33 123 19 

BEORObOR Es i55ya Rains very Hea ee ales 808 28 336 279 88 183 87 127 

B50. SOME Voy sae ee re eee tee 303 347 298 190 108 208 189 

Quebee: .) EA eee 1,426 341 3,517 1, 648 1,459 14 1,306 1, 894 

Sikte erat hes /ota Astle os dvoce CERIO ROUTE ae 110 30 29 171 170 0 99 178 

Montreal: ¢..S otc coe hee 775 165 2,293 850 773 13 925 1,189 

uebec........ bie asa Hee tee em Sitar 151 4 467 302 269 1 161 275 

Sherbrooke sindvol iAeuns cen dee 254 92 "221 191 lyre 0 27 228 

THES TiVores. oo et See eee 50 207 134 70 0 94 74 

Ontario, oo. eecsieiesciceccenseteees 2,245 || 15,731 | 11,642 | 7,644 | 3,423 | 6,617 || 11,902 

Chatham 62 227 237 82 155 116 238 

Cobalt... 28 333 323 308 15 23 561 

Fort William 19 153 138 101 18 81 310 

Gp lpB se. ese ee Saree Be 13 204 113 60 42 74 124 

Hamilton....... F 138 1 , 343 1 , 080 397 640 1, 077 740 

Kingston 52 212 208 119 89 31 91 

12 329 171 100 63 128 213 

DGRIONE Gk Sogle sbi te ere 58 529 492 285 174 224 365 

Niagara Pattes cos. y eles 0k. eee 41 286 159 119 31 229 254 

North Bay wey ace oov0 saya dari een 51 647 643 604 39 6 626 

OBDEWE. Lue ener ay le eer ae 8 333 113 96 17 137 134 

722 268 770 689 515 84 414 734 

232 60 174 160 146 14 22 100 

s:shoia'e erate susie orale Tare lcroter Minis 136 39 150 153 106 17 114 129 

Leia eelAcins: otatas ainda le Sikes 1,050 29 1,002 1,002 922 80 0 1,123 

anemia TUN Kam ummriae fC 359 7 538 344 206 138 301 480 

Holeiele a diaishole Ace ars crn ar eree eae 169 18 209 167 i 90 83 129 

210 52 166 147 119 28 97 215 

eee sat Vera Seg 263 250 673 269 164 76 237 294 

BOER YAR AG teak Ae tues Satie 742 199 687 674 664 10 5 629 

iS a-a ginidiatals Stoigl ars Orme eieta See bee 260 39 255 222 212 8 28 334 

Ws delete sakes lace ciake Miata <ittac ety otto 3,644 744 5,412 3,275 1,679 1,308 2,502 3,015 

WSS Si aie loigrmehatele acho ae See 638 36 654 521 376 141 507 719 

Aaa PER Be? Pees oR Gnd 2,943 215 4,160 2,999 1,413 1,401 2,351 2,169 

sara teCere elo State cise seta Cresent 40 29 384 349 324 23 22 238 

iietoievele ele dela atke chs Seen ene 174 32 206 158 143 13 555 141 

stoves lolol’ tet sth. « (aie Yale A Te MeTere 2,361 154 3,570 2,492 946 1,365 1,774 1,790 

2,443 460 2,379 2,238 1,840 362 386 3,391 

54 12 49 37 7 8 60 

600 119 596 559 455 69 172 882 

65 94 58 58 56 2 1 62 

127 16 118 102 77 24 24 76 

590 70 597 550 418 132 100 757 

605 95 581 558 466 92 57 |} 1,139 

169 33 145 144 143 1 rf 209 

96 11 86 81 65 16 6 108 

110 10 122 115 96 19 11 64 

27 0 ie Par PAs 0 0 34 

2,543 107 3,188 2,489 1,997 441 589 2,797 

804 24 1,258 792 668 118 303 1,085 

130 4 200 103 79 24 40 142 

1,057 68 5 en Es 1,051 775 231 165 408 

300 6 385 291 236 55 72 449 

252 230 252 239 13 9 213 

4,562 1,304 5,221 3,599 2,376 1,095 1,748 3,402 

Sieid sleate! aiololoteiie wlchote's a Okeke ee 9 2 13 193 208 2 2 362 

dooaal e-tiale pile Bie avalGat ite ones eee 16 5 3 2 0 3 56 

Le aA RU IRI si Aa el 122 16 265 93 61 15 48 85 

Sis ais iota bilg\'s die deine Bie SEES oe 162 21 133 122 85 21 20 — 

Sy cia ipipla cliche pigbe suniees oldie mic ene en 50 4 55 24 19 2D 44 11 

sates uareltate ciate aeate ian avs tae, ates 256 1 215 210 200 7 12 201 

eee os AER cials 141. | 31 233 109 68 41 94 114 

Prince pena UU Oe Bip ates bie! Ie 37 3 32 32 32 0 0 97 

Prince Rupert... 0.00.6 ..cc.c cee cse. 152 3 235 159 128 31 61 169 

Raye letokosos «.comawcsalilsiveouses ence 54 118 86 48 44 4 77 43 

a eons Page al 1,040 3,042 1,981 T27 178} 991 1,747 

Vernon 78 17 72 72 53 14 11 31 

Victoria..... Sc Abite: eal aired eas iereighekaneipeniere 558 . 43 636 553 349 182 385 486 
AM Ores eis sh os PU | 27,907 4,858 35,730 | 25,968 17,343 7,413 14,125 26, 807* 

18,605 1,780 26,368 18,311 14, 293 3, 633 10, 766 23,524 

9,302 3, 078 9,362 7,657 3,050 3,780 3,359 3, 283 








* 37placements effected by offices since closed. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
PERIOD APRIL-JUNE, 1924 


DEPRESSION in employment condi- 

tions was indicated by the reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada during the quarterly period from 
April to June, 1924. A comparison with the 
preceding quarter shows that in all prov- 
inces fewer vacancies were offered and fewer 
placements made in casual work, while place- 
ments in employment of a more permanent 
nature increased about 40 per cent. In- 
creases in vacancies and placements were re- 
corded in the farm group—a reflection of 
the spring demand for farm help—and in 
retail and wholesale trade. The declines, 
recorded in vacancies offered in the construc- 
tion and maintenance, services, and trans- 
portation groups, were due to the fact that 
an abnormal number of casual vacancies in- 
cident to the season were offered during 
February; and during the following months 
the normal expansion in outdoor trades did 
not materialize. Manufacturing industries 
showed only slight gains from the preced- 
ing period. 

A comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1923 indicates a marked decline in 
employment, there being a decrease of 26 
per cent in opportunities offered and 21 per 
cent in placements made, while registrations 
declined more than 13 per cent. The severe 
and unfavourable weather conditions during 
April and May was responsible largely for 
the backwardness in all outdoor jtrades, 
while at the beginning of June only a slight 
expansion was shown, The farming group 
alone attained approximately the same level 
of last year, 22,480 vacancies and 18,924 
regular placements being recorded this year, 
as against 24,266 vacancies and 19,116 place- 
ments last year. In this group a decided gain 
over last year was shown in Ontario only, 
the other provinces recording approximately 
the same number as in the previous year. 
All other industrial groups engaged fewer 
workers, this being especially notable in the 
manufacturing industries, where a decline 
was recorded of 52 per cent in vacancies of- 
fered, and about 60 per cent in placements in 
work of duration of more than one week. 


The chart on page 690, which accompanies 
the article on the work of the Employment 
Offices for June, 1924, shows the trend of 
employment during the period under review. 
During April, the curves of applications, va- 
cancies and placements, ascended in a course 
parallel to that of April, 1923, although on a 
slightly lower level, the gain representing 
the spring orders in farming and logging 
industries. In the following months there 
was a sharp drop in the curves, the declina- 
tion being very abrupt during May with 
only a slightly downward trend during June. 
During May and June, 1923, a slight pause 
in the seasonal expansion was recorded, al- 
though at the beginning of May the demand 
was slightly in excess of the supply. 

During the period April to June, 1924, the 
offices reported that they had made 89,578 
references to positions, and had effected a 
total of 85,083 placements, 60,000 of which 
were in regular employment, and 25,083 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 50,720 were of men and 9,280 
of women. During the corresponding period 
of 1923, placements totalled 108,499, repre- 
senting a decrease during this year of more 
than 21 per cent. During the quarterly 
period under review vacancies for work no- 
tified to the Service numbered 96,796, of 
which 68,040 were for men, and 28,756 for 
women workers, as compared with a total 
during the same period last year of 130,757 
vacancies, a decline of about 26 per cent 
from the preceding year. The number of 
applicants registered for work at the dffices 
during the period was 118,576, of which 88,502 
were from men and 30,074 from women. 
This is in contrast with 136,129 applications 
for work reported during the same quarter 
of 1923, representing a decrease in registra- 
tions of about 13 per cent. 

The accompanying table gives the vacan- 
cies and placements by industries of the of- 
fices of the Employment Service of Canada 
in the various provinces during the period 
under review (April-June, 1924). In another 
section of this issue may be found a detailed 
report of the transactions of the offices for 
the month of June, 1924. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 








INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing.................... 


Animal products, edible........ 
Fur and its products 


Pextileproductsinten caer 
Plant products, edible.......... 
Wood distillates, ete 
Chemical and allied products... 
Clay, glass and stone........... 
Electric current 
Electric apparatus 
Tron and steel products......... 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 
Mineral products: 2: .4.5300. 45. 
Miscellaneous. Mice ee es 


Ce ee 


See e teehee eee eee ere vere seses 


Farming 
DETR ye cat aa be sane a 
Oo02¥ | ee NOT RAN 2S RE a RIB eat 


i 2 


Transportation................... 
Street railway and cartage...... 
Teagasc. 8 geie a oie dn « sleidc 
Shipping and stevedoring....... 

Construction and Maintenance... 
LEVEL Ly at 37a sp omic eee 
Hlighwayuenuul. ... cacseniaw one 
Building and other.......:..... 

SCEVICES Heer cme es cae 
Governmental ad Bier ay geht tg Bale ee 


Hotel and restaurant........... 
Professional jeret (0 . ieee oe 


Retarlih. 3E Pie t (ay ae 


ey 





CC i CC ee 





Ce 2 ey 





i i es ce ee ee ies 


see eee were reece rte eee reer loecccerteceeecs 


Cs fC eC Cs 2 eC oC er cr 


Nova Scoria New Brunswick QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Q n n n 
4 re ~~ tH 4s hy o ; 
o 3 il oO lap} — oO ast — oO 3 — 
BW) Wee oS)! Boole iS alto eet t aad Geibaaa hatte tage 
S @ a 8 ® Fs 3 ® 3 ES 2 2 
> a oO = (ant ‘S) > (aay ie) > (aay @ 
307; 1385) 152 260| 191 60 458) 461 17} = 3, 882) 2,459] 997 
2 1 1 9 TONE ee 4 7s iy 169 95 iM 
SNE tee Meee ee 3 0 agi haath Riteahtatirt boc whi yeaa er ieee alae $F Gir 
107 72 28 {11 (p 36 17, 110 : 665 ae a 
Bo tigtatel cet kal RTO sl lel ER Nt Mea On emeanUaMe PORN) TD oe Jae eae a 5 
52 2 it) 6 Gi eine: 119 142 is ETE Oss ORES 
Ae sty hey Ser Al Pin Aerts (eM IL SI GUMS Wap | eee Re ae TDG 21 20s Aare 286 261 15 
Ae Re ee es 9 5 4 66 35 4 287 125 57 
24 15 6 38 28 7 Ma IGlac eee 353 167 143 
9 Naina Bla eat LG da Ne a Shia il FA Wise We 140| -81| 34 
2 Pd ui ais 1 Tis sein Gil czecalaee WAN cabene 122 84 30 
1 Yee ot 1 as See ee Tw ie) Eta 48 18 28 
3 chk epee isctoops Skee ateetae cee ate eee 127 85 33 
136 29 97 63 47 7 35 20 OE 740; 544 155. 
Die ee 5 £3 aga Dies. cert Pe ene 89 59 21 
6 I 5 5 Dae 18 ied Paley sree 103 53 44 
2 TV Pee ree 7 8 fis 31 26 ae mine 154 122 20 
235, 118 2 451} 242 20 588} 813]...... 4,069) 3,068 26 
46 20 17 9 lists Arwcte Aceon inc kafies Lak fei< slicker aneate 8 @ 1 
88 Sl. eee 42 46 i 144; 120 Ti 63,8350) 3,214 70 
23 DOs eee 5 Dacca 3 ie 510) = 477 g 
8 BON ccyend 5 13) BARROW EGE Bye arama Lato (it Ie 219) TE te ae Ol aan 
6 Ol sds afc alsin ce UHRA ORT AA ae eee es 423 3917 | eee 
9 Thaks 30's Ghee tes Gee eye mee er 3 aN ere 87 75 9 
DB 2 3 1 Di eG Rees de EE. eR a7 20 1 
95 45 47 57 26 26 79 80}...... 1,168} 668) 473 
53 4 46 ii 5 12 21 NS | oe eee 322 P12 203 
4 3 1 31 16 14 18 16). eee 53 37 15 
38 S| seitses 9 159 female A 40 AG| cee 793 519 257 
339} 258 44 285| 204 43} 1,165) 1,043 34; 10,772) 9,500) 612 
14 1h BSN 115 108 6 223 197}. 25} 7,402] 6,783 7, 
193 162 yi 28 22 6 1 Ib Peewee) 2 514) 413 72 
132 83 27 142 74 61 941 845 9} 2,856) 2,304) 423 
1,229) 257) 892} 1,488) 265/ 1,081} 1,945| 1,465 52] 15,579] 4,327] 7,902 
33 Py! 11 27 13 15 6 Ghat ey 679| 476 73 
54 3 22 37 28 f( S15) 238 J 983 636 62 
64 12 389 63 aT 38 142 111 14 535 293 174 
10 4 6 19 8 16 Siew: 2 99 58 25 
220 19 199 433 31 396 189 128 33 3,305 638] 3,079 
848 167 615 856 162 612 1,290 982 21 10,082) 2,148] 4,489 
3 1 i NU ia Sa Ue RA i 2» 166 Saves dae 
162 26; 138 lil 49 56 124 94 6 844) 357) 440 
116 18 97 77 28 42 84 61 3 626} 247) 341 
46 8 41 34 21 14 40 33 3 215 110 99 
14 3 1 8 5 ”4 34 23 5 202 50 143 
2,594) 1,002) 1,305] 2,667! 1,031] 1,319] 4,540) 4,040] 115] 49,408 24, 152/10, 676 
1,630 757; 689] = 1,715 819 680 2,953} 2,843 112} 28,281)20,801| 5,134 
964} 245 616 952 212 639 1,587|-1, 197 3} 12,127) 3,351] 5,542 


a 
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MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA BritisH CoLuMBIA CANADA 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
3 g g 3 3 
| fy = tH om BY = Hy — = 
o 3S tol (5) 3 — (3) a) a ° 8 — (S) 8 —_ 
8 Ft s a 3 5 a z 5 a B sg 8 S 5 
S ® a 3 2 3 a ® 3S = ® 3B 3 3) S 
= fe 6) > ef a) > eG 6) ae oe 6) by fe D 
286 125 140 239 144 74 514 370} 139] 1,554; 898] 598} 7,550| 4,723) 2,176 
4 9 2 24 13 0 18 8 10 106 34 72 336 165 165 
4 J 3 Pile css. 3 a oes e441 aa an? I mates 4 30 1 29 
16 6 LOD NGie Mais lea oasis 6 5 1 LS Aaa 10 131 65 57 
50 43 16 118 92 11 297 280 16 753| 613 93). 2,218l. 1,734 281 
Pee et eee ed Mare Ri te 0 BE is TES) OEE TAROT (ethan 00 pal iMod sm AAR aed eh Sey faba ‘4 4 3 
11 4 6 5 1 4 7 5 2 32 15 18 747 440) 981 
9 1 1 3 1 B Rap 44 eA lke “f 9 6 319 285 94 
22 6 Ab) Wiebe Teme ch ee en en 5 3 2 Soe ns 33 43 174 112 
48 18 28 19 9 16 Bt 13 g 55 10 36 579 269 244 
4 2 De hes Biche Cocnilelates le pepeaae 2c fo Ze aa DAA tat A AL RI oa 4 > 1 
20, 5 15 2 Olerwtese 5. Bh gale 6 34 3 31 217 105 86 
5 2 ES <7 Ghee ota 20 12 8 13 6 4t* 188 123 44 
5 Rt. oe 9 Di ee wty et 16 9 7 46 45 1 118 79 87 
6 2 4 yy yes dO 2 3 7 2 P10 mane 2 143 91 43 
50 16 24 Al 14 26 83 23 55 325 64} 264] 1,473 757 639 
2 1 PR hae AL, reel tL a aN EN § 108| 102 8 206 168 30 
8 5 Re ae ee VN 8 6 9 9 1 1 150 89 54 
29 6 13 3 1 1 5 5 1 19 3 15 250 172 55 
13 PEAT 30 61 i]. 228 4s Oe 1,496] 1,386 28] 7,110/ 6,040 7 
6 SU anes ae ORNS Fi eal tty Aen Rar fae VOW 83 49 18 
2,977| 2,706 16] 7,940; 5,839 22] 5,857] 5,255 45] 2,081) 1,667 74) 22,480] 18,924 229 
Slit hee oe, ff gees 9 19 2} - -129 118 5 360| 351 3] 1,047] 1,026 19 
Pe ey Mal i cae Ra Ua 6 TORAH 101 88 5 4 he a 127 156 5 
CRAMER LA, 0 git ORT on a USC Ennaige °Cs Sean Oe. S45) MiSAli wey 782 OAL ous 
Eg HET EE RTT 3 1 2 28 BN a 8 4 3 138 116 14 
WD ee, PARR OE. tt Ren 56 54 ) 5H eat dsl nite 15 11 4 105 93 st 
148 101 44 60 16 44 113 73| at 806] 109) 676] 2,526} 1,118) 1,253 
61 18 38 58 13 440g) 81 492 20h) 251 aati) 218 864 245 600 
86 80 5. “0 Bh aes 32 31 2 39 29 10 965 215 47 
1 3 1) aga Talat aes PAM, OND, 00s). chelate Pema 516 47| 4481 1,397 658; . 706 
742 482 2st} 1,631] 1,473 - 79} 1,538} 1,497 86] 2,354) 1,748] 496] 18,826) 16,205] 1,705 
291 304 Dee DATA, PNW 23h V2 175) 0.820 1 909] 801 41} 11,283] 10,538 915 
30 43 1 108 98} ui pepsi ht 84 rh 8 987| 256 Oe et gay) sd 72 132 
491 135 278 369 263 56 279 200 771 1,158} 691) 427] 6,298} 4,595} 1,358 
6,143] 1,359] 4,356] 2,846] 1,152] 1,677] 2,779] 1,320| 1,080] 2,664; 883] 1,553] 34,623] 11,028] 17,993 
7 3 3 4t 23 16 30 27 3 4a Tz] oe 866 587 143 
480 322 148 235 161 ” 270 214 21 347| . 253 64) 2,721] 1,885 332 
123 38 79 213 179 15 86 56 93 105 80 134+; hd, 331 796 383 
52 17 33 39 a 31 69 44 25 69 14 5A 360 147 192 
581 33 534 74 29 340 346 63; 281 486 93} 382] 5,664] 1,034] 5,244 
4,697 780| 3,522) 1,195 399 656]. 1,525 635| 7261 1,603| 397] 1,017] 22,006] 5,665}. 11,639 
293 166 44 749 354 LOL W453 281 1 11 29 1001675 914 60 
403 63 305 86 ete 51} 121 36; 90 297| 66) 227] 2,145 702; 1,313 
240 48 162 63 14} 32 52 15|, 2188 910). P47] 9 H61P of 12468 478 876 
163 15 143 23 3 19 69 15 52 87 19 66 677 924. 437 
15 4 9 17 5 1000 ro S)) ae 4 6 1 5 301 92 189 
10,7411 4,970] 5,151] 12,914] 8,780) 1,362] 11,285) 8,892] 1,491] 11,647] 7,133] 3,664] 96,796] 60,000] 25,083 
5,248] 3,744] 1,289] 10,646] © 7,779 7171 -9,079| 7,796] 758) 8,488] 6,181| 2,563] 68,040] 50,720] 11,942 
5,493] 1,226] 3,862) 2,268! 1,001] . 645] 2,206] 1,096] 733] 3,159} 952] 1,101] 28,756) 9,280) 13,141 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JUNE, 1924 


HE value of the building authorized in 56 

cities during June showed a slight decline as 
compared with May, 1924, and also with June, 
1923. Building permits to the value of $13,- 
373,987 were issued during the month; this 
was a decrease of 5.9 per cent as compared 
with the May aggregate of $14,215,670, and of 
6.4 per cent as compared with the total of 
$14,286,252 for June, 1923. 


Detailed statements were furnished by 48 
cities which had issued some 1,200 permits 
estimated to cost approximately $6,000,000. 
They also authorized over 3,000 other build- 
ings at a proposed cost of about $6,600,000. 

As compared with May, 1924, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and British Colum- 
bia reported increases in the value of the 
building permits issued, while in Ontario and 
the three Prairie Provinces there were reduc- 
tions. Cities in Quebec recorded the largest 
actual gain, of $581,929 or 15 per cent, while 
the greatest proportional increase, of $146,543 
or 231.6 per cent was in Nova Scotia. Alberta 
registered the largest actual and proportional 
decrease, of $1,383,715 or 85.3 per cent. 


In comparison with the returns for June of 
last year New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta 
showed declines in the value of building au- 
thorized, while in the remaining provinces im- 
provement was indicated. The 26 cities re- 
porting in Ontario recorded a reduction of 
$2,599,280 or 32.2 per cent; this was the most 
marked decrease, actually and proportionally. 
British Columbia registered the largest in- 
crease, the value of the permits issued during 
the month under review exceeding that for 
June, 1923, by $1,089,838 or 174.7 per cent, 


The value of the building permits issued in 
Toronto and Vancouver was greater than in 
May, while in Montreal and Winnipeg it was 
less than in the preceding month. As com- 
pared with the figures for June, 1923, Van- 
couver only, of the four largest cities, showed 
a gain. Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Westmount, Belleville, Chatham, Galt, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. Catha- 
rines, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Woodstock, 
Brandon, St. Boniface, Lethbridge and Medi- 
cine Hat reported increases in the value of 
the building authorized in both comparisons. 

The building permits issued in 56 cities 
during the first six months of this year had a 
lower valuation than in the corresponding 
period of 1923 and 1922, but the aggregate 
was slightly higher than in the first half year 
of 1921. The total for 1924 stands at $57,883,- 
371 as compared with $71,193,218 for 1923; 
with $70,295,444 in 1922 and with $54,695,580 
in 1921. There were, therefore, reductions of 


18.7 and 17.7 in the first two comparisons and 
an increase of 5.8 in the last comparison. 
The accompanying table shows the value of 
the building permits issued during June as 
compared with May, 1924, and with June, 
1923. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS IN- 
DICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 














June May June 
Cities 1924 1924 1924 
$ $ 
P.E.L—Charlottetowa..leecooe eel ecient 15,500 
Nova Scotia................ 209,820 63,277) 135,412 
*Halifaxe steven sete 193-335 38, 460 38,315 
New Glasgow........... 5,200 3,955 5,440 
SS ViGHO Ve Goh cate avecelesuberae 11,285 20, 862 91,657 
New Brunswick ATG aes es 109,360 78,035) 157,091 
Fredericton Jen sisiies sires 5,350 16, 200 7,600 
*Moneton. .f'. teins 20 ')nere 2,510 36, 835 65,591 
Stone ee weneeeriss 101,500 25,000 83, 900 
Quechee. fc kiscaweeitass 4,463,109] 3,881,180] 3,933,985 
* Montreal— Maisonneuve} 2,195,340] 2,800,810) 2,320,820 
*Quebeo Use nee cet cctesh 1,601,118 661,780] 1,220,439 
Shawinigan Falls.. 8. 185 64,015 1,800 
*Sherbrooke.)....<ccie0.s -/2.- 40,400 54,100} 128,500 
*Three Rivers........... 304,325 66, 700 104, 035 
*Westmount...........-. 318, 741 233,709 248,391 
Qntaripx) 66 ee 5,471,322] 5,493,542 8,070, 602 
Belteville.. .) i: teresa 8,950 0 Nil 
*Brantlord ssiteseco ccs dee” 66,177 22) 561 128, 745 
Chatham tc eck oe 50,200 14,520 45. , 050 
*Fort William............ 102,850 163, 300 61,900 
Ral aloe ates sin crdasteta 29,925 11,002 16,775 
*Guelphi: oon cies ccc otio 34, 735 82,881 79, 605 
*Hamilton sb... ec sins 210,925 361,400 343,445 
*CinastOneas desis « «/sisis dae 50,037 30,465 36, 832 
*Kitchener..,.....0se000: 242,357] 180,545] 262/985 
*Liondon 2.5. ee se sts often 188,855} 271,700) 566,035 
Niagara Falls........... 49,385} 113,825 72,322 
BHAWA. ecissicisie.s eje'derols 40,750 86, 765 443,690 
*OURA WAL lh Beran doles seven 377,250 378, 785 309, 360 
Owen Sound............ 31, 400 20,075 31,800 
*Petprboross. J.iccilels ste o's 74, 798 30,015 53, 127 
*Port Arthurys.sed> es seer 17,966} 179,557 85,570 
*Stratioray, cis: alee. aoe 46,870} 154,654 55,455 
*St. Catharines.......... 199,745 43,480 52,505 
rate es J Greats eercecete 17,015 9,433 181,925 
S isrlte,, WAR eid aalate aheteta 157, 750 70,450 63, 125 
Sault | Ste. Marie........ 75,073 50, 904 64,810 
FT oronte........ 0. eesaees 2,405,795) 2,169,997) 4,032,530 
York Township....... 409,700} 411,000] 758,900 
Wolland. ace). evgen 12,275] 17,190 1,325 
*Winkedsor den. pet. cus aes 534,717} 606,190} 311,705 
Woodstock.,.......-.0.- 35, 822 16, 848 21,761 
Manitoba. ................. 791,405) 718,773) 695,057. 
*Brandonins pions ccs oases 171, 650 11,330 23,469 
St. Boniface Biel reluteieis ol eiacd 105, 655 38, 943 43,988 
*Wimnipes) |), seers cies aoraia 424,100] 668,500} 627,600 
Saskatchewan............. 467,073) 925,117) 402,685 
Sas, a JAW do deccisiebig Ae §2, 555 143,521 7,970 
* Regina: Mee wes tne tees 205,710 212,960 221,990 
*Sageatoon woliehs aie vem ates 208,808] 568,636] 172,725 
Alberta). oe ose, Less 238,305] 1,622,020) 252,165 
SCalvaryktess ccnee tea 90,890} 184,370) 108,200 
*Bidwionton! iy 5 cleat 113,425] 1,414,100} 137,305 
Peqnbridge. . 2 users. es 19, 140 11, 545 44,260 
Medicine Hat........... 14, 850 12,005 22,400 
British Columbia..,.....,.| 1,713,593] 1,483,726} 623,755 
Nanaimo: ong. oss teas 9. 500} 620,120 111,15 
*New Westminster....... 21,380 43, 645 97,805 
Point Grey, ten so cccece 423,000} 579,000} 194,350 
Prince. Rupert: iiss ee e's 20,175 29,935 11,190 
South Vancouver...,.... 61,200 66, 610 27,220 
*Vancouver........c0ce-. 1,029,970} 640,076} 232,830 
*Victoria tern necdcs coscore 148,368} 143,340 49,210 
Canada—56 cities........... 13,373, 987|14, 215, 620/14, 286, 252 
Canada—*35 cities.......... 11,805, 502/12, 648, 763)12,451, 796 
Accumulative Total 1924 1293 1922 


for first six on 


—56 cities... ... 57, 883, 371'71, 193, 218'70, 295, 444 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JULY, 1924 
[)UBING July, the Department of Labour ing and Construction Company, Limited, 


received for insertion in the Lazour Ga- 
zerTE the following information relative to four- 
teen fair wage contracts awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works of Canada, and 
one by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. These contracts contain the usual 
fair wage clause, which provides for the 
prompt payment of such wages as are current 
in the district in which the work is to be 
performed, and for observance on the various 
works under contract. of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legtimate rights of the 
labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulation for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Dredging berth (Canadian Locomotive 
Works Wharf) at Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Com- 
pany, Limited, of Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 15, 1924. Amount of contract, 
Class “A” $5.25, Class “B” 80 cents per cubic 
yard, place measure. Approximate expendi- 
ture, $12,000. 


Dredging approach channel at Grimsby, 
Ont. Name of contractor, The Randolph 
Macdonald Company, Limited, of Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 1924. Amount 
of contract, Class “B” 85 cents per cubic 
yard, place measure. Approximate expendi- 
ture $17,060. 

Dredging Burlington Channel, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph Macdon- 
ald Company, Limited, of Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 12, 1924. Amount of 
contract, Class “B” 70 cents per cubic yard, 


place measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$9,100. 
Alterations to heating apparatus, Dormi- 


tory Building, Royal Military College, King- 
ston, Ont. Name of contractors, Elliott 
Brothers, Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 19, 1924. Amount of contract, $6,269. 
Dredging berth at Canadian National Rail- 
ways wharf, Huntsville, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Robert Carson, Midland, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 10, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “B” $1.42 per cubic yard, place 
measure. Approximate expenditure $4,785. 
Dredging turning basin, Collingwood, Ont. 
Name of contractor, The C. S. Boone Dredg- 


Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 18, 
1924, Amount of contract, Class “B” $1.10 
per cubic yard, place measure. Approximate 
expenditure, $28,600. 


Dredging parts of channel and _ turning 
basin at Marysville, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tor, The Frontenac Dredging Company, Lim- 
ited, of Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
23, 1924. Amount of contract, Class “B” 90 
cents per cubic yard, place measure. Ap- 
proximate expenditure, $8,100. 


Installation of boilers in post office building 
at Deseronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
McKelvey and Birch, Limited, Kingston, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 21, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $1,435. 


Installation of boilers in custom house, St. 
John, N.B. Name of contractors, J. H. Mc- 
Partland and Son, St. John, N.B. Date of: 
contract, July 22, 1924. Amount of contract, 
$5,690. 


Alterations to heating apparatus, Postal 
Station “H,” Montreal, Que. Name of con- 
tractor, Laurie Engine Company, Montreal, 
Que. Date of contract, July 22, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $1,470. 


Dredging inner harbour, Cobourg, Ont. 
Name of contractor, The Frontenac Dredging 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 25, 1924. Amount of contract, 
Class “B” 65 cents per cubic yard, scow 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $25,775. 


Dredging channel and basin at Abercrombie 
Point, N.S.; dredging basin and wharf at 
Pictou Island, N.S.; and dredging ferry slip, 
Pictou Landing, N.S. Name of contractor, 
The Halifax Dredging Company, Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 28, 1924. 
Amount of contract, Class “B” 90 cents per 
cubic yard, scow measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure for the three places, $10,710. 


Removal of headblock and repairs to the 
lake end of the North Pier, Burlington Chan- 
nel, Ont. Name of contractor, The Randolph 
Macdonald Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 12, 1924. Amount of 
contract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 
Approximate expenditure $4,491.50, 

Reconstruction of wharf east side of the 
harbour at Bamfield, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, W. H. Huntley, of Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 10, 1924. Amount of 
contract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 
Approximate expenditure, $6,654.55. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Supply and delivery of material for high- 
way bridge at Merrickville Lock station, Ont. 
Name of Contractors, Sarnia Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited. Date of contract, July 31, 
1924. Amount of contract, unit prices as set 
forth in contract. 


Post OFFIcE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in July, 1924, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 


system, the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions :— 











Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
$ 
Maing metal dating stamps and type and other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 649 96 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 96 88 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniform, 

CLG CK IARS t LOR A ROIE GST A APMC te tn Le am 19,837 09 
Stampine pads, ink etch is he ite oe ee 55 26 
Mail Hag febings SA are. OMe ue Oe ot OREN hes 1,236 25 
Letter carriers’ satchels).. 2.4. .s./0 0020-005 .005. 1,664 54 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMIARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are sum- 
marized each month in the Laspour Gazerre. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, includ- 
ing civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral 


Products 
MONTREAL, QuUpBEC.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS 
AND THE JOURNEYMEN ~— STONECUTTERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, MontreaL Locat. 


Agreement verbally accepted, to be effective 
June 1, 1924, until May 31, 1925. 

Minimum wage per hour, stonecutters, and machine 
men, 75 cents; carvers, at least $1.00 per day more 
than stone cutters. ; 

The union advises the sub-contractors to take neces- 
sary precautions against having to finish a subcontract, 
should the original contractor get into difficulty with 
the union. In such a case the union shall refuse its 
services to the second contractor as well as to the first. 


from 


GRANITEVILLE, QUEBEC.—QUARRY Mastnrs, 
AND Pavina CurTtrers’ UNION OF THE 
Unirep Srares aNnpD Canapa, Locat No. 

60. 
Agreement. to be in effect from January 1, 1924, until 


December 31, 1924, with three months’ notice of change 
prior to expiration. 


The union agrees to cut blocks at the rates per 
thousand of $27, $30, and $33, according to size; 4 inch 
cubes, $17 per thousand; flange blocks, 3} to 43% inches 
wide, 4% to 54 inches deep, 9 to 10 inches Jong, with 
equal numbers 5 to 6 inches long, $47 per thousand. 
Prices for other sized blocks are to be readjusted sub- 
ject to approval of the district director. 

Wage rate per hour, 673 cents. 

Hours, eight per day and four on Saturdays. 

Should the average paving cutter through rough stone 
or other cause not be able to make a standard rate of 
pay, prices will be adjusted. 

‘The quarry masters agree to employ none but union 
men or those eligible to join. The union is to supply 
men as required. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 


EASTERN CANADA—East oF Fort WILLIAM, 
ONTARIO.—SCHEDULES OF ‘RATES AND Con- 
DITIONS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE- 
MEN. 


To be in effect from April 1, 1924. 

Minimum wages, per month—engineers, $250; crane- 
men, $200; firemen, $150. 

Hours per day, revolving shovels, draglines, and 
excavators without cranemen, eight, the ninth hour 
being paid extra, pro rata, or board included for 
working the ninth hour. After nine hours, time and 
one-half, 

For railroad type shovels, revolving shovels, draglines 
and excavators employing cranemen, hours per day, nine 
or a fraction thereof. The tenth hour to be paid 
extra, pro rata, or board included for working the 
tenth hour. After ten hours, overtime rate, time and 
one-half. 

(On jobs in Newfoundland rate of wages is to be 
10 per cent higher than scale.) 

Rate on Sundays and holidays, repairs, time and 
one-half; moving machines, or digging on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. AN 

Transportation to the job is to be furnished or 
refunded within fifteen days by the employer. Mem- 
bers leaving jobs are to give six days’ notice, and 
to notify union to arrange for filling vacancies. — 
Any member violating these rules will be subject to 
a fine. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, OwnrTario.—CerrtTaiIn, Locan EmMm- 
PLOYERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Heat anp Frost INSULATORS AND 
AsBestos Workers, Locat No. 20. 


Agreement effective from May 1, 1924, to April 30, 
1925. 

Agreement is to be in effect within 30 miles of the 
City Hall. 

Hours per regular work 
Saturday. 

Not more than one improver 
each mechanic. | 

Overtime and Saturday afternoons, time and one- 
half. From 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. and Sundays and 
observed holidays, double time. No work is to be per- 
formed on Labour Day except in cases of emergency, 
and then only when triple time is paid. 

Provision is made for a Trade Board of one repre- 
sentative for each employer signing agreements and an 
equal number of members of local No. 20. The board 
is to have the right to investigate labour operations 
of the parties to this agreement, having the right to 
summon, question and examine any party to the agree- 
ment, and take care of disputes. 

The trade board is to be governed by by-laws, pro- 
viding for quarterly meetings, with special meetings by 
request, the board having power to impose fines. 

There are to be no lockouts except general ones ordered 
by the Building Trades Employers’ Association, and 
no strikes except when of a general nature and when 
ordered by the Building Trades Council. Trade dis- 
putes or grievances are to be settled without cessation 
of work, and if parties fail to agree matter shall be 
referred to the Joint Trade Board. 

The employers are not to sub-let any contracts, and 
the employees agree not to contract, sub-contract, or 
estimate on work. 

When an emergency exists and the union fails to 
supply mechanics or improvers, the employers may 
secure the emergency number agreed upon, the men 
thus engaged working under a union permit until 
replaced by union members. 

Wages per hour: mechanics, 85 cents; improvers, first 
year, 45 cents; second year, 55 cents; thereafter, 65 
cents. Improvers are to be eligible for mechanics’ 
examination after four years in the, trade. 

Employees shall receive board when on jobs requiring 
same and transportation allowance. Night travelling 
is to be paid single time unless a berth is provided. 

On certain specified work the employers agree to 
employ only members of the local. 

The union agrees to give preference in labour supply 
to master insulators. 

The union agrees that there shall be no limitations 
or restrictions placed on the individual working effort 
of its membership. 

The masters agree that no mechanic shall be paid less 
than 85 cents per hour, men capable of taking charge 
of jobs being paid more or as the master values the 
services. 


day, eight, with four on 


is to be employed to 


Orrawa, OntTarIO—THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
Inpustry, OTTawa BraNncH, MAsoNs AND 
GENERAL ‘CONTRACTORS’ SECTION, AND 
BRICKLAYERS’, Masons’ AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF AMerIcA, Lo- 
cau No. 7. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925. 


Wages per hour, $1.10. 

Hours, eight per day for five days and four on 
Saturdays. 

Overtime from 5 to 10 p.m., time and one-half; 
thereafter and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Only good-standing union members or those com- 
petent and intending to become so are to be employed. 

Any member desiring to engage in contracting must 
resign his membership before doing so. 

Members hired to go out of the city to work shall 
have travelling expenses and board paid. 

The union agent will be permitted to examine cards 
of members working on any job. 

A member discharged must be paid at once or paid 
waiting time. 

No member is to quit work to take part in any 
sympathetic strike except on a direct order from the 
executive board of the union. 

Any firm of contractors having been established in 
Ottawa for two years, employing two or more brick- 
layers during the whole of the second season may 
have an apprentice; if established four years and 
employing five bricklayers they may have two appren- 
tices. Apprentices must serve four years under inden- 
tures. 

Foremen are to be practical mechanics and members 
of the union, and to receive not less than ten cents 
per hour over the regular scale. 

When a firm of contractors is comprised of more 
than two members, not more than two of the firm 
shall work with the tools. 

Violations of any article of the agreement shall be 


reported to and dealt with by the joint arbitration 
committee,’ 


HUMBERSTONE, OwnrTARIO—LocaL ConrTRActT- 
ORS AND UNITED BrotHErRHOoD oF CarR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS No. 1168. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1924, until 
June 1, 1925, and from year to year unless notice of 
cancellation or change be given on or before F'ebru- 
ary 1. 

Hours per day, eight; four on Saturdays. 

Overtime, first four hours, time and one-half: work 
thereafter, and on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages, per hour, journeymen carpenters, 80 


cents; foremen, 85 cents. Foremen must be union 
members, 
Apprentices: one to five journeymen. Apprentices 


may work overtime only when working with journey- 
men, receiving double pay for overtime, 

Carpenters in planing mills or contractors’ shops, 
regularly on supply work or in factories on maintenance 
work (not construction) may work nine hours per day 
except on Saturday when they shall stop at noon. 
Wages per hour 75 cents. 

Only union men are to be employed if available. 
If the union is unable to supply the same, non-union 
men may be employed, being given 14 days’ notice 
to become members of the union. 

Men sent out of the city to work shall be paid 
carfare above 10 cents per day.. 

When a contractor sub-lets.a job he shall stipulate 
to the sub-contractor that the terms of the agreement 
shall be fulfilled. 

The business agent may visit the job at any time. 

Journeymen doing job work for other than a con- 
tractor shall receive not less than 5 cents per hour 
above the minimum rate. 

When work is carried on in two or more shifts, 
second and third shifters shall be paid eight hours 
time for seven hours’ work. Men shall not work on 
more than one shift in twenty-four hours. 
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WINDSoR, ONTARIO—THE BUILDERS’ AND Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF ESSEX CoUNTY, 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CaAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 
No. 494; 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1924, until 
June 1, 1925, and from year to year unless notice of 
termination is given by either party on or before 
March 1 in any year. 


Minimum wages per hour, $1. 
Hours, eight per day and four on Saturdays. 


Overtime, first hour, time and one-half, thereafter 
and Sunday and holiday work, double time. 


Disputes are to be referred to a joint committee. 
No carpenter shall quit work until ordered to do so 
by the proper officers of the union. 


Only union members are to be employed as fore- 
men and journeymen. 


Provision is made for a joint arbitration committee 
of four members of each party, to meet once in three 
months. 


Apprentices: Both parties agree there is urgent need 
for an apprenticeship system. One apprentice may be 
employed to ten journeymen and two or more than 
ten. © 


Rate of wages for apprentices: first year, 40 per cent 
of journeyman’s rate; second year, 55 per cent; third 
vear, 70 per cent; fourth year, 85 per cent; thereafter, 
journeyman’s rate. 


Hours of labour, same for apprentices as for journey- 
men. Apprentices shall not be allowed to work over- 
time unless journeymen are working overtime. 


WINDsor, ONTARIO—THE BUILDERS’ AND Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE COUNTY OF 
ESSEX, GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ AND EN- 
GINEERS’ SECTION, AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF STEAM AND OPERATING EN- 
GINEERS, Locau No. 871. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925, and from year to year unless notice of 
termination is given before March 1 in any year. 


The union is to be known as stationary and hoisting 
engineers. 


Hours per day on building and constructing, eight 
with four on Saturday; on excavating and sewer work, 
nine per day, and five on Saturdays. 


Overtime, time and one-half, Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 


Wages per hour on steam shovels and _ trench 
machines, $1.25; on all kinds of derricks and pile 
drivers operated by two or more drums, $1.10; on all 
other hoisting and portable machines, $1. 


Engineers are to report every work day, and if 
there is no work they must receive two hours’ pay, 
unless previously instructed not to report. For Sundays 
and holidays, double time shall be paid at broken 
time. 


Engineers shall be paid full time for all time held 
on the job whether running or not. 


When overtime is required the engineer who has been 
running that machine shall be allowed to work the 
overtime provided it amounts to less than six hours. 
Overtime amounting to more than six hours. shall 
require another engineer if there are any unemployed. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Hutt, Quesec—THE Hunt Execrric Com- 
PANY AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
OF STREET AND Euectric Raiway Em- 
PLOYEES OF AMERICA, Division No. 591. 


Schedule of wages and working conditions in effect 
to July 1, 1924, to continue in effect unchanged for a 
period of one year and thereafter from year to vear, 
subject to revision upon notice given in writing thirty 
days before the expiration of any yearly term. 

Wages per hour: freight crew (ten-hour day), con- 
ductors and motormen, 49 cents; brakemen, 40 cents; 
trolleymen, 38 cents; power plant employees (eight - 
hour day), power-house operators, 45 cents; substation 
operators, 42 cents; power-house oilers, 39 cents. 
Trackmen (nine-hour day), track foremen, 45 cents; 
trackmen, 40 cents. The following are wages per hour 
in a nine-hour day shift, or a ten-hour night shift: 
machinist, first-class, 62 cents; armature winder; first- 
class, 50 cents, second class, 40 cents; blacksmith, 44 
cents; carpenter, first-class, 52 cents, second class, 44 
cents; air brake fitter, 42 cents; pitmen and troublemen, 
first-class, day shift, 46 cents, night shift, 44 cents, 
second class, day shift, 44 cents, night shift, 41 cents; 
car cleaners, first-class, 39 cents, second class, 37 cents; 
sweepers and snow-plough work, 3 cents in addition to 
schedule rates; flagmen or switchmen, $2.70 per day; 
Aylmer station agent, $130 per month. Per hour, con- 
ductors and motormen, Ist year, 38 cents; 2nd year, 
41 cents; 3rd year, 43 cents; 4th year, 45 cents. The 
following work nine hours per day: linemen, Ist class, 
51 cents, second class, 48 cents; metermen, Ist class, 
39 cents, second class, 87 cents. Provisions are made 
for clothing allowances. 

Listed spare men reporting for duty three times each 
day shall be paid a minimum of $30 per half month, 
but if they work in excess of the hours to cover this 
amount, they shall be paid scheduled rates per hour. 

Overtime over schedule time, time and one-half, until 
relieved. 

Differences arising out of suspension, dismissal charges, 
accidents, wages, etc., may be investigated by a com- 
mittee selected from and by the employees. 


BRANTFORD, ONT——THE BrantrorD MUNICI- 
PAL RAILWAY COMMISSION AND THE 
Brantrorp MunicipaLn Ratway Em- 
PLOYEES’ UNION. 


Rules and rates of pay in effect from April 1, 1924, 
until April 1, 1925, and from year to year on thirty 
days’ notice of change. 

The Commission agrees to meet and treat through 
its proper officers with the ‘representatives of the 
employees, should any differences arise during the term 
of this agreement. 

No discrimination against employees for joining any 
organization. 

Hours per day, nine, to be performed in nine con- 
secutive hours, wherever practicable, but not to exceed 
twelve hours in any event. 

Overtime: for all work in excess of nine hours, time 
and one-half. 

Employees on regular scheduled runs are to be paid 
a minimum of nine hours except when power is not 
available, then pay shall be for time on duty. 

Certain provisions are made for uniforms. 

In a reduction of force, junior shall be laid off in 
order of length of service and re-employed according 
to seniority. : 

Employees suspended may have a hearing and if 
ck not guilty shall be reinstated and paid for time 
ost. 

Rate for training students, 3 cents extra per hour. 
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Wages per hour: motormen and conductors, Ist year, 
46 cents; 2nd year, 48 cents; 38rd year, 50 cents. 

Motormen and conductors other than those engaged 
on regular Sunday runs, time and one-quarter for 
Sunday work. 


SASKATOON, SasSk—Civic By-Law To Recu- 
LATE RaTES oF Wacss, WorkinG Hours 
AND OTHER Martrers RESPECTING THE 
MouwnicipsL Street Raibway AND ITs EM- 


PLOYEES. 
By-law to be effective from January 1, 
December 31, 1924. 
The bylaw is the same as the one in effect for the 
previous year, as summarized in the Lasour GazeTtTs 
for June, 1923. 


1924, until 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


Winnipec, Man.—TuHe Manirosa TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM AND THE INDEPENDENT 
ORDER OF J'ELEPHONE OPERATORS. 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925, unless amended by sixty days’ notice 
in writing. 

Employees are not to be discriminated against for 
affiliation with the union. 

A Commissioner will at all times receive a committee 
of the operators concerning grievances or working con- 
ditions. 

Operators shall receive the rates contained in the 
schedule according to length of similar operating ex- 
perience. Experienced operators in other grades shall 
be given credit for two-thirds of previous experience. 
Promotions will be made according to seniority governed 
by efficiency. 

In any lay-off or readjustment of staff, due to the 
extension and introduction of the automatic system, the 
operators shall be retained in the service according to 
seniority; this also to apply in the filling of vacancies. 

All operators of one year’s service shall receive two 
weeks’ holidays with pay in each successive year, and 
those with three months’ service and less than one 
year prior to the holiday period—commencing May 1— 
one day with pay for each successive month’s service. 
Holidays will be arranged by the Superintendent. 
Operators desiring Sunday afternoon off may, with the 
consent of the chief operator, take the same without 
pay. Operators laid off will be given two weeks’ notice. 

Hours of service: Forty-eight per week, eight per 
day. Overtime, time and one-half. Operators working 
Sundays or legal holidays shall be allowed a day off 
during the week. Where an employee is absent from 
duty the time lost shall be calculated on the number 
of working days in that month. 

When an operator is suspended, a committee may 
take up the matter with the Commission, and if so 
decided, the operator shall be reinstated and paid for 
time lost. 

An employee may be allowed leave of absence to 
work for the Union in Manitoba. 

An efficiency test system shall be maintained. 

Wages: Probationers during school period if ap- 
pointed; $2 per day. Thereafter per month on 
‘local’ ahd -“‘ information’? from $55 to $77:50:. On 
“toll”? from $55 to $82.50. Long distance rate clerks, 
same as ‘“toll’’ operators. Supervisors and night 
chief operators, per month, “local” and ‘“‘informa- 
tion’’ from $87.50 to $97.50; toll from $92.50 to 
$102.50. Assistant chief operators, per month local 
and information from $97.50 to $107.50; toll from 
$102.50 to $112.50. Complaint clerks from $85 to 
$95. Information Service clerks $77.50 and $82.50. 
Summary clerks $90 and $97.50. Routine test clerks, 
$87.50 per month. 


All overtime is to be paid on a basis of 48 hours 
per week and actual working days in the month. 

Experienced routine test clerks in automatic exchanges 
shall receive $87.50 and to be on duty forty-four 
hours, per week. Overtime, time and one-half. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Manitoba Telephone System 
and Telephone Workers. Working conditions and 
schedule of wages, effective from May 1, 1924 until 
April 30, 1925, with thirty days’ notice of change 
or amendment by May 1, 1925. In the event of any 
change in the Commissionership, the agreement may 
be terminated by either party by sixty days’ notice 
prior to May 1. 

The Manitoba Telephone System will not dis- 
criminate against atty employee for membership in 
the Independent Brotherhood of Telephone Workers, 
or for another affiliation. 

At all times, the employers 
mittee of the employees. 

Hours on city and exchange work, eight per day 
and four on Saturday; Employees on shift. work shall 
be paid straight time for any eight consecutive bours, 
forty-four hours constituting a week’s work. 

Overtime: On city and exchange work, time and 
one-half; and from 12 midnight until 8.00 a.m., and 
Sundays and holidays, double time, excepting men on 
monthly rate. 

After twelve months’ continuous service all members 
of the telephone system shall receive one week’s 
holidays with regular pay, and after two years, two 
weeks, 

A journeyman must have served four years at one 
or more branches of the work. 

Apprentices must be seventeen years of age, or over, 
and be permanently engaged by the Department. The 
period is to be four years; apprentices receiving 
training and experience in at least four grades of the 
work and not spending less than six months at one 
grade. Employees shall be notified in advance if 
not considered competent to receive the annual in- 
crease in salary. 

Employees promoted shall be on probation for one 
month, receiving one-half the regular increase. 

Seniority shall be governed by approved lists of 
promotion, reversion and lay-off. 

Employees laid off owing to shortage of work, shall 
be taken on according to seniority, if the staff is 
increased. 

In event of any vacancy, the senior employee who 
can prove himself efficient shall be given the position. 

Men refusing promotion shall forfeit their places. 
Employees promoted and unable to fulfil duties of the 
higher grade shall revert to previous position. 

The Telephone System shall furnish tools and 
badges. Employees sent to work away from head- 
quarters will be given an allowance for board and 
lodging. In certain cases transportation and living 
expenses will be allowed. 

The Telephone System is. to be responsible for any 
contagious diseases contracted by employees in per- 
formance of duty. 

Employees who have been suspended or discharged 
shall have the right to have case investigated by a 
committee of the Union, with right of appeal to the 
superintendent. If employee is shown to have been 
unjustly dealt with he shall be reimstated and paid 
for time lost. If decision of Superintendent is not 
satisfactory, the Committee will have right of appeal 
to the Commissioner. 

Wages per hour: 
second year, 45 cents; 
year, 70 cents. Journeymen, 
87 cents; inspectors (combination), 
and inspectors, test clerks 89 cents; switch board 
men, 92 cents; shop instrument repairmen and 
mechanics, 87 cents; shop switchboard construction, 
89 cents. Other employees are on a monthly basis. 


will receive a com- 


35 cents; 
fourth 


Apprentices, Ist year, 
third year, 58 cents; 
rackmen and_ installers, 
P.B.X. installers 
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Port ArTHuR, ONT.—THE PusBLic UTILITIES 
COMMISSION OF THE CiTy oF Port ArR- 
THUR AND THE EMPLOYEES OF THE TELE- 


PHONE DEPARTMENT, KNOWN AS TELE- 
PHONE OPERATORS. 
Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1924 


until December 31, 1925. 

The Commission is not to discriminate against em- 
ployees for membership in the Employees’ Union. 

Wage Scale: per month—chief operators, $82.50; 
night and assistant chief operators, information and 
supervisors, $70. Regular -operators from $42,50 to 
$67.50; relief, extra and spare operators are to be 
considered as regular operators, regular spare operators 
being paid a minimum of $25.00 per month. 

Each employee is to have one day holiday per 
annum in addition to two weeks’ annual holiday with 
pay, after being in the service for one year and 
over. 

Leave of absence of a day or less may be arranged 
with the superintendent or chief operator provided 
the service does not suffer. Leave for a lengthy period 
will be granted, if possible. 


Change in positions at the switch board will be 
made every two weeks. Promotions will be made 
according to seniority and efficiency. In case of 


promotion to the senior grade no employee will be 
discriminated against on account of membership in 
the employees’ union, but will cease, after promotion, 
to be a member of such union. 

Schedule of working hours: Chief operator; 8.30 
a.m. to 12 noon; 1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m; assistant chief 


operator, S00" ams vito M130 acme. 100.) .m:"'to (5.00 
p.m.; night chief operator, 9.00 p.m. to 8.30 a.m.; 
operators ‘‘A’”’ shift, 8.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m., 6.00 p.m. 
to 9 pim.; operators “* B’’”” “shift, 1200" p.m. to 6.00 
p.m. Shifts “A” and ‘'B” alternate daily. Special 
schedules for extra and _ relief operators; spare 
operators as required. Night chief operator and 
operators, 9.00 p.m. to 8.00 a.m.; operators must 
remain at switch board until midnight; after mid- 


night operators have supper and alternate rest periods. 
Sunday shifts, lst Sunday 8.00 a.m, to 1.00 p.m., 
6200,pime'to 9.00 pimie" Srd)) Sunday,1-00 ip:m. to 
6.00 p.m.; 2nd and 4th Sundays off duty. 
Operators work one Saturday of each two weeks, 
7.00 p.m. to 10.00 p.m. and when required, 8.00 p.m. 
to 11.00 p.m. Each operator in turn, is to take two 
weeks’ night duty, the same falling due every five 


months; also two weeks 7.00 p.m. to 10.00 p.m. 
evening shift, falling due every two and one-half 
months. In changing from night duty, the operator 


vill be allowed a period of twenty-four hours rest. 


Each operator will have thirteen minutes relief morn- 
ing and afternoon and seven minutes in the evening. 
Extra operator is to work every Sunday from 6.00 p.m. 
to 8.00 p.m. only. Relief operator is to work every 
alternate Sunday, and spare operators when necessary ; 
night chief operator is to have two nights off duty 
each month, in addition to two weeks’ annual holiday. 
Supervisors are to have every alternate public holiday 
in addition’ to two weeks’ annual holiday. Chief 
operator and assistant are to have every public holiday 
and two weeks’ annual leave. E 

A schedule has been drawn up of deductions to be 
made from operators’ salaries during absence from 
work based on average number of hours worked in a 
month. 


Port ArtHurR, ONT—-THE Pusuic UTILITIES 
(COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF Port Ar- 
THUR AND THE EMPLOYEES OF THE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT AND ‘TELEPHONE DeEpartT- 
MENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
until December 31, 1925. 

The Commission will be willing at all times to inter- 
view the employees or any committee of the same 
on any subject for the mutual benefit of the em- 
ployees and the Commission in its relation to the 
general public. 

The Commission will not discriminate against any 
employee because of his connection with any associa- 
tion. The employees will not limit the rights of the 
Commission or of any officer authorized by the Com- 
mission. 

Wages per hour: first class linemen, 77 cents; 
second class linemen, 71 cents; groundmen, 40-50 cents; 
overtime, time and one-half; Sundays and Holidays, 
double time. 

Working hours, week days, 7.30 a.m. to 12 noon 
and from 1.00 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturdays 7.30 a.m. 
to 12 noon. As soon as it can be arranged, one 
man in each department, when found necessary and 
at the discretion of the Commission, will work from 
1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. and from 7.00 p.m. to 11.00 
p.m. six days per week, straight time being paid 
during such hours. 

The Commission will supply appliances necessary to 
prevent accidents, on the understanding that each 
employee will make the best use of the same for 
his own protection. One hour each week will be 
given for the practice of first aid and resuscitation 
methods by all employees. 

Promotion to foreman or wire chief is to be by 
seniority and efficiency. No employee will be dis- 
criminated against on account of being or having been 
a member of any association, but on promotion he 
will cease to be a member. 


1924 





Increase in Italian Emigration 


A heavy increase has recently been noted in 
the number of emigrants from Italy, both over- 
seas and continental. On the other hand, there 
has been little change in the volume of 
repatriation, as the increase in continental 
repatriation has been offset by the diminution 
in that of oversea repatriation. The total 
number of emigrants from Italy in the year 
1923 amounted to 348,079, showing an increase 


of more than 100,000 over the figures for 1922. 
France continues to be by far the most 
important country of destination of Italian 
continental emigrants (142990 immigrants in 
1923 as compared with 85,815 in 1922), There 
has been a slight increase in Italian emigration 
to most other European countries. 

A total of 177,798 Italians emigrated overseas 
during the year. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1924. 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


bie in July for the most part showed 

an upward tendency. The family bud- 
get in terms of retail prices and the indexes of 
wholesale prices calculated by various authori- 
ties advanced somewhat. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in about 
sixty cities in Canada at the beginning of 
July was $9.91 as compared with $9.86 for 
June; $10.17 for July, 1928; $10.27 for July, 
1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $16.84 for July, 1920; $13 
for July, 1918; and $7.42 for July, 1914. Slight 


advances occurred in the prices of flour, pota- 


toes, butter, eggs, fresh pork and sirloin steak 
while prices of sugar, mutton, bacon, cheese, 
beans and prunes were somewhat lower. In- 


cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of ° 


focds the total budget averaged $20.30 for 
the beginning of July as compared with $20.22 
for June; $20.65 for July, 1923: $20.67 for 
July, 1922;.°$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92. for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; 
and $1417 for July, 1914. Fuel and rent 
showed little- change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, weighted according to 


the importance of the commodities, showed © 


an advance to 153.3 for July ‘as compared 
with 152.2 for June; 153:5.for July, 1923; 
154.1 for July,,,1922: 163 .4...for, .Juls.9 1991 
256.1 for July, 1920; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 202.3 for July, 1919. Forty-seven 
price quotations rose, thirty-nine fell and one 
hundred and fifty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material three groups advanced, three 
were lower, while two were practically un- 
changed. The vegetable products group ad- 
vanced substantially mainly because of higher 
prices for grains, flour, and milled products, 
though foreign fruits, sugar, and glucose were 
also considerably higher. Vegetables were 
lower. The index of the animals and their 
products group advanced, declines in live 
stock being more than offset by advances in 
butter and eggs. Higher prices for raw cotton, 
raw silk, and wool caused an advance in the 
textiles group. In the wood and wood pro- 
ducts group the decline was due to lower 
prices for lumber, pulp, and matches. There 
were no important advances. Lower prices 
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for pig-iron and steel sheets were responsible 
for the lower level reached by the iron and its 
products group. The chemicals group was 
lower. because of lower prices for coal tar, 
white lead, and soap. Non-ferrous metals 
and their products and non-metallic minerals 
and their products showed little change. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined slightly while pro- 
ducers’ goods advanced. In the former group 
increases in flour, fruits, butter, eggs, bacon, 
and ham were more than offset by decreases 
in fresh meats, vegetables, matches and soap 
while in the latter group the advance was 
due. to increases in the prices of materials 
for the milling industries in spite of declines 
in building and construction materials and in 
materials for the metal working, chemical, 
and meat packing industries. 

In the grouping according to origin farm 
products advanced while articles of marine 
origin, of forest origin, and of mineral 
origin declined. Raw or partly manufac- 
tured goods advanced because of higher 
prices for fruits, grains, eggs, wool and cotton 
in. spite of declines in. vegetables, fresh meats, 
lumber, and smelted products. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods rose because of higher 
prices for flour and sugar. 

The index number based upon prices of 
271 commodities in 1890-1899 published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910 showed little 
change at 221.6 for July as compared with 
221.5, for June; 224.7). for July; 1923; 223.0 
for July,, 1922; ,.238.6 for July;,,1921; 356.6 
for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 346.8 for July, 1920; 
284.0 for July, 1918; and 134.6 for July, 1914. 
The chief advances were in grains, bran, shorts, 
flour, oatmeal, onions, raw cotton, and window 
glass while sheep, dressed lamb, potatoes, 
honey, calfskins, coke, gasoline, spruce, birch, 
and newsprint showed the most important 
declines. 

The index number published by the Depart- 
ment since 1910 has been reconstructed back 
to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the new index being weighted and based 
upon the prices of 238 commodities in 1913.* 
Ultimately the reconstructed index will be 
carried back to an earlier date, but in the 
meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour GazerrTe in order to 





*Lapour Gazerre, June, 1923, pp. 689-695. 
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afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from month 
to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings, 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special index 
number of 50 commodities described in the 
following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Departmental list, 
including twenty foods, fifteen raw materials, 
and fifteen manufactured goods, based upon 
price levels in 1913 as 199, declined slightly 
to 149.4 for July as compared with 150.3 for 
June: 1512 for July,” 1923:150.7 for July, 
1922; 153.3 for July, 1921; 249.7 for July, 
1920; 207.8 for July, 1918; and 100.2 for July, 
1914. The decline was due mainly to lower 
prices for sheep, potatoes, and spruce which 
more than offset the advances in wheat, flour, 
raw cotton, and glass. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods, and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, was 143 for May, the same level 
as for April, as compared with 147 for March 
and 155 for May, 1928. Raw materials and 
export goods advanced, producers’ and con- 
sumers’ goods declined, while both domestic 
and imported goods were unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
of exports declined from 147.38 in June to 
145.98 in July. The index of imports ad- 
vanced from 158.97 to 161.17, The combined 
index of both exports and imports advanced 
slightly from 153.17 for June to 158.57 for 
July. 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil, and the rent for six- 
roomed houses in some sixty cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. 
The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each com- 
modity, and every effort has been made to 
ensure that the quotations in each case refer 
to the same class of commodity, in order that 
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the statistics may be available for purposes 
of comparison from month to month, from 
city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in- each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerre. 
Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the 
middle of each month by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAZETTE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 
1915 the table contained a list of only the 
twenty-nine foods included in the family 
budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publica- 
tion of the budget in the Lasour Gazerre 
was begun, it was decided to extend the list 


of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 


and groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and 
in the case of a number of articles the aver- 
age prices of the grades most sold have been 
given, owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition 
favourably located in‘such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GaAzErre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evap- 
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orated apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat simi- 
larly, the relative proportion of expenditure 
on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted. for this purpose mses 
(or falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chiefly east 
of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the vari- 
ous localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of. the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total in- 
come. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total in- 
come. 

While the budget serves to show the in- 
crease or decrease from time to time in the 
cost of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food and 
fuel supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one _ province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, cereals, 
etc., included were adopted as affording a 
liberal supply for the healthy family of a 
man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suf- 
ficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would 
be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6. 10102 118.1 21911 115.4; 1912, 109.5; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, $4.9: 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices again averaged slightly higher. 
Sirloin steak was 29.7 cents per pound in July 
and 29.3 cents in June. Rib roast averaged 





* Lasour GAzertTe, June, 1923, pp. 689-695. 
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22.1 cents per pound in July and 21.9 cents 
in June. Shoulder roast was unchanged. 
Mutton declined from an average of 29.1 
cents per pound in June to 28.5 cents in July. 
Fresh pork averaged slightly higher at 23.6 
cents per pound. Breakfast bacon was slightly 
lower at 35.7 cents per pound. Fresh halibut 
and fresh whitefish declined slightly while 
salt cod advanced. Lard was steady. 

Fresh eggs advanced from an average of 
28.1 cents per dozen in July to 30 cents in 
June. No changes were reported in milk. 
Butter prices were up, dairy averaging 34.4 
cents per pound in July and 34.2 cents in 
June and creamery 39.3 cents per pound in 
July and 38.5 cents in June. Cheese fell from 
an average of 29.1 cents per pound in June 
to 28.4 cents in July. 

No changes were reported in bread. Flour 
advanced from an average of 4.1 cents per 


pound in June to 4.3 cents in July. Soda 
biscuits showed little change. Jolled oats 
were steady. Canned tomatoes advanced 


slightly, averaging 20 cents per 24-pound tin. 
Onions were up from 7.8 cents per pound in 
June to 8.3 cents in July. Potatoes con- 
tinued to advance, averaging $1.92 per ninety 
pounds as compared with $1.80 in June. 
Evaporated apples were unchanged. Prunes 
declined from an average of 16.2 cents per 
pound in June ‘to 15.9 cents in July. Raisins 
and currants were steady. Raspberry Jam was 
slightly lower at 94.4 cents per four-pound 
tin. Canned peaches declined from 30.1 cents 
per two-pound tin to 29.8 cents. Granulated 
sugar again averaged: lower at 10.2 cents per 
pound as compared with 10.6 cents in June 
and 11:6 cents in May. The decline was 
general. Yellow sugar was also lower, aver- 
aging 9.8 cents per pound as compared with 
10.2 cents in June. Coffee showed little 
change. Tea declined slightly, averaging 69.4 
cents per pound. 

Anthracite coal averaged $16.74 per ton as 
compared with $16.77 in June. Lower prices 
were reported from Charlottetown, Quebec, 
and Brockville. Bituminous coal was practi- 
cally unchanged in the average. Hard wood, 
four feet long, was unchanged. Soft wood 
was slightly lower at $9.20 per cord. Coal oil 
was unchanged. 

No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

Grain prices again moved to considerably 
higher levels. No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat at Winnipeg advanced from $1.193 per 






bushel early in the month to $1.55% toward 
the end. Reports of short crops in several 
wheat-growing countries and of drought in 
parts of the Canadian west caused the ad- 
vance. Prices declined slightly toward the 
end of the month, however, due to more 
favourable weather conditions in ‘Canada. 
Western oats rose from 40% cents per bushel 
to 50 cents and American corn from. $1 per 
bushel to $1.23. The advance in grain prices 
was also reflected in the price of flour and 
of other milled products. Flour alt Toronto 
rose from $6.65 per barrel ‘to $7.40, oatmeal 
from $3.75 to $4.25 per bag, and shorts from 
$27 to $29.75 per ton. ‘Glucose advanced 
from $4.20 to $4.75 per hundred. Granu- 
lated sugar at Montreal was $7.8375 per 
hundred as compared with $7.695 in June but 
later in the month the price declined. On- 
tario grades of old potatoes at Toronto fell 
from $2-$2.15 per bag to $1-$1.25. Hay ad- 
vanced from $16 per ton to $17.50 and straw 
from $9.25 per ton to $9.75. Bananas at Mont- 
real advanced from $3.50 per bunch to $3.75- 
$4. Lemons rose from $4.25-$4.75 to $4.50- 
$5.50 per case at Toronto and oranges at 
Montreal from $7 per case to $7.50. Choice 
steers at Toronto fell from $7.25 per hundred 
pounds to $7 and sheep from $6.65 per 
hundred pounds to $5.50. Hogs. advanced 
slightly from $8.60 per hundred pounds to 
$9.03. Beef, dressed, forequarters, at Toronto, 
declined from $8.50 per hundred to $8.25. 
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Bacon and lard at Toronto were slightly 
higher. Creamery prints at Toronto rose 1 
cent per pound to 88 cents. Fresh eggs were 
up from 383-38 cents per dozen to 37-40 cents. 
Raw cotton because of unfavourable crop re- 
ports showed a rising tendency. At New 
York the price advanced from 29.6 cents per 
pound early in the month to 35.3 cents 
toward the end. The average for the month 
was 32 cents per pound as compared with 30 
cents in June. Raw silk advanced slightly to 
$5.15 per pound. Raw wool also advanced 
1 cent per pound. Poor export demand and 
keen competition for domestic trade were said 
to be responsible for declines in lumber and 
timber. Birch at Toronto fell from $70 per 
M to $65, British Columbia fir from $52 per 
M to $48, red oak from $120 per M to $110, 
and pine, good sidings, from $150 per M to 
$140. Pig iron was down from $29.20 per ton 
to $27.95. Some of the non-ferrous metals 
showed improvement but others were lower. 
Copper continued to decline, being $14.45 per 
hundred in July as compared with $14.60 ir. 
June. ‘Copper sheets fell from 19% cents to 
184 cents per pound and copper wire from 
18 cents per pound to 174 cents. Lead ad- 
vanced from $7.40 per hundred to $7.45 and 
tin ingots from 464 cents per pound to 473 
cents. Glass advanced from $4.60 per box to 
$5.40. White lead fell from $14.90 per hun- 
dred in June to $13.90 in July. Lime was 
50 cents per hundred lower at $8.50. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
d OF STATISTICS. 


(Average Prices 1913 = 100) 







































No. of 
Commodities Com-|Av’g| Apr. | July | Oct.|Av’g| Jan. | Feb.| Mar AG May | June] July 
Lael 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 1924 | 1924 | 1924 1934 1924 | 1924 
ties 


——— |= I Ot aS 








Total Index 238 Commodities................| 238 |152-0/156-9/153-5/153-1/153-0/156-7|/156-6/154-3/154-11150-6|152-2/153-3 


Classified Wpnnian i to chief component ma- 
terial: 





I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)... 67 |148-4)151-2)146-8/141-6/144-2/139-5|141-0/142-3]139-0}140-9/147-8|156-9 
If.—Animals and their Products.......:....0.... 50 |185-4)135-8}126-1/135-11134-1)137-9}136-21127-31120-31117-3)118-51119-4 
lil.—¥ibres, Textiles and Textile Products...... 28 |174-7)/202-9}198-6}197-81200-9/216-0/214-11206-8/205-4/205-5}204-51205-2 
IV .—Wood, Wood Products and Paper........... 21 |166-4/173-5)178-6}178-2|176-8/175-7|174-01173-5|170-4}170-3|170-1/162-5 
V.—Iron and ite Products PA OU ee oe Rea yf 26 |151-8}169-1)171-8/167.-4/168 -0}168-4}167-3)166-1/166-4/163-51161-0/159-2 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products..... 15 | 98-9/102-5} 95-4] 93-8] 99-0} 94-5) 96-2! 98-1] 94-9] 94-9] 93-4] 93-1 
VIJ.— Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products. . 17 |188-4/186-4)182-8]184-1/183-8]185-5|187-8]187-8|186-0)186-1/184-7/184-9 
VIlI.—Chemicals and Allied Products........... 14 |166-4/164-5)165-4)164-5}164-8]168-4/168-4}170-6]170-3}169-9/167-4/154-5 
Classified according to origin: 
{'—Farm (Canadian Products).................. 36 }138-5/132-4)123 -9/123 -0)127-6]128 -2/128-7/122-5]119-7|122-3}129-4)137:8 
PS iaring: iS ci Mrs i a 8 |142-71128-61130-11125-5]129-91130-4}131-11/1383-2]131-5/140-0/133-9)129-3 
NCTE ER GEESOR STi kee Me cement On eM Ape 0 iG Sih At oh 21 |166-4/173-5/178-6/178-2/176-81175-7|174-01173-5|170-4|170-3|170-1|162-5 
Ver Mineraligh aa eels Sia eCe combs NE 68 }158-0)160-8)158-0/157-1/157-9]159-1/160-7/161-0}159-7/159-0|157-1/155-6 
All raw (or partly manufactured)............ 108 |148-5)148-2/144-4)143 -1/142-8]146-0|146-6/143-6/140-5/141-4|144-0)147-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 130 |155-0)164-6/157-6/157-9/159-1/159-4)160-9/159- 7/155 -0/152-71153-0/154-7 


Classified according to Purpose: 











I.—Consumers’ Goons (Grovurs A AND B)..... 98 |153-6/154- 2/148 -2)152-5)151-3)154-4)155 7/152 -8/147-31145-7/147-4/146-4 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco............. 74 |146-0)149-6/143-4/150-1)147-6/151-4/150- 6/145 -3)137-7/135 -0/138-2/138 -4 
Beverages 4 1197-0)223-7)222-3/224- 61223 - 7/229 - 41232-41235 -2}235-7|235-7|235-01235-0 
Breadstuffs 8 |149-0)142-3)136-2)130-1)135-7)125-0|126-5)126-5|123-21123-21131-91143-9 
Chocolate 1 | 98-8}100-0)100-0} 96-0} 98-0] 96-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0] 96-0} 96-0] 96-0 
aS DUAR NY i Reey MRC Oe ee LH Unig) FNL! 8 |142-71128-61131-7}125-5)129-9]130-4)131-1]133-2)131-5}140-0/133-9)129-3 
BRORES Late LU Ae en Cee ae i INA EY 8 (216-1)187-31216-4]197-1)187-21165-6)]169-41168-3]167-1/168-7/183-0/192-7 
Meats; Poultry and) Wardea us Seu) 12 |140-0)132-0)136-8)131-6)131-9/120-8)118-9}118-1)119-2}121-1/120-2/121-1 
Milk and Mill Products 9.2. iy Phas. 11 |186-0/155-6)128-5)149-7|145-1]156-41156-0)150-4/134-5/121-6|124-8|125-3 
SUgarpe tne |, vn eye ee MAN TORI N nentiee 2 1159-5}238 -9}238-9}243 -5]229-5/229-8|227-5|227-51216-1]195-5)184-1)187-5 
Wiegeta bless int, iene Bom Oph MEPL, ale hcg 10 |143-1)151-4)164-3)171-2}157-7)/196-1]190-7)213-7/201-0/213-4/225-8|179-9 
Des SAMPARA: Pt Oye Eg Ma le So Ae i A 2 1133-9]108-2] 92-2)1384-41130-11169-2/159-6}103-2] 90-3] 92-21100-0}105-5 
ENOIAC COM IN SHR. VE, MURR Ee Rear Maa OTe 2 1206-51206 -51206-5!206-5|206-5/216-5|216-5/216-5/216-5/216-5/216-51216-5 
Niiscellaneous as Saisie eran clase amen turnin BLT 6 |171-5)162-0/160-7}161-8)160-7)161-1)167-4)165-1}158-3)159-3/161-0)159-1 
(B) Other consumers’ Goods.................-. 24 1163 -1)159-9)154-3)155-6/155-9)158-3/162-2/162-3)159-3)159-1)159-0/156-4 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
andl underwear)) 1.2.92) (U0see a, kee die 11 |161-9/165-4/164-8/159-9]163-0/160-6)162-6|162-9/159-7/158-21157-2|157-2 
Household equipment... ...4.00 0206 0.205 0.04. 13 1163-5)158-2/151-01154-2)153-7/157-5|162-1/162-1/159-2)159-4/159-6/156-1 
JORG OUR AUER} se BO Fae aA A PMI RIBR LAY SI rol oak Ce EN 3 1220-5)229-1}229-1)228 -2/226-4/196-81196-8]196-8)/196-8}196-8)194-8]194-8 
Classwaretand' Pottery... sles cu ee 3 |381-0/322-11302-9/303-51301-8)274-71274-7|274-7/274-7|274-7/274-7/273-6 
NMispeelaneouss. etiam en, lap ei) 7 (161-9}156-8]149-6]152-8/152-3/156-6/161-2)161-2|158-3|158-5|158-7| 155-2 
II.—Proptcers’ Goops (Groups C anp D)..; 148 |146-8)051-7 147-4 | 14355 | 145+ 0/143 21144-91143: 5/149 -41142- 6/143 -8/148-3 
(C) Producers Equipment Bee ut ath i Dr ea 16 |189-0/188-8/184-4/186-4/186-1/187-6/190-1/189-9}188-3]188-4/188-7/188-8 
OLSEN RCN MEMRAM ae 4 |199-5/209-6/216-0/216-0/213-8/219-9|223-4/228-4|223 -4/222-0|222-0/222-0 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
SUDDUCS ety eet es cue cea IR ay rae 8 |189-2/188-2)184-2/186-0/185-6/186-8|189-4/189-4|187-7/187-8|188-1]188-3 
Niscellancous srs et oc Make ee a ees 4 |180-8/199-5)185-7|192-6)194-3|204-0/204-0/198-5}198-4/198-4}198-4/198-4 
CDyrProducers'*Matertalse..: cc oe nae 132 |142-2)147-8/143 -4/139-0/140-6/138-5/139-8/138-4/136-3/137-7}139-0/144-0 
Building and Construction Materials......... 32 |162-2/166-4/169-4/167-0|167-0/167-7|167-2/167-1/164- 2/163 61-4}155-1 
NGI OR este Meer ees cle ce REN ae 14 |160-3)163-9/168-91167-0/166-3/166-1/165-1/164-81161-0/160 60°4)151-5 
Paintersq Wiaterial see eno) s,s aah ony 4 1177-4)215-91200-9]192-5/198 -0]199-91/206- 1/213 -9/204-6|202 94-2/187-4 
INITSCOLIANE GUSH emer nce nee 6c bees Sultan 14 |165-7/168-1]168-1/164-8]166-0/169-0/169-0/169-1/168-7}168-0|161-2/161-6 
Manufacturers’ Materials...................-- 100 |137-7|143-6|137-6]122-7/134-7/132-2/134-0/132-6/130-4/132-1/134-3/141-9 
For Textile and Clothing Industries........ 21 |177-7|210-8|206-5}205 - 4/208 -8|226-4/224- 1/215 -6/212-2/212 12-5|212-1 
Ror Bur industhveciwen ok ee. cutee. kee” 2 |305-91324-11300-0/273 -9]288 -0)254-7/229-6/241-2/219-91219 19-9/219-9 
Horsieather Industrye acest ls os seit cele hee 6 |102-9}107-0} 95-9} 94-2) 98-9] 89-8] 92-1] 90-4] 88-7} 89 89-6} 89-6 
For Metal Working Industries.............. 27 }118-1)123-4/120-3)117-3]119-5/117-8)118-2/118-7)116-9}115 13-4}112-2 
For Chemical Using Industries............ 7 (162-4/157-7/154-5/155-5|156-0)152-7|152-7/153-4/153 0/153 53-0|152-7 
For Meat Packing Industries........ Eee ter 4 |112-0/103-9]105-3] 95-8]101-0] 94-7] 96-2} 99-0/101-6]106-5/101-8/100-0 
For Milling and other Industries........... 9 |138-6)138-1/124-4/114-2]125-0]111-1)114-9/111-7/112-7/118 28+91152-3 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials......... 24 |151-4/160-4}155-1/153-8]154-3/148-3/150-7/149-2/142-9/142 43-0)149-2 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES FOR JULY 1924, eo ean Perea ae 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 
1915, 1914 191 


(AVERAGE Prices 1890-1899=100) 
















ay 
= INDEX NUMBERS 
= 
Groups «= § a TTS 
° 
of July | July | July | July | July | July | July July | July | July | July 
ZO 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 1913 
I.—Grains and Fodder........ a lS 173-4} 195-6] 200-5) 401-1] 330-0] 314-2] 296-3] 179-0] 191-2] 150-4)133- 9 
II.—Animals and Meats.......] 17 228-4| 256-7| 256-9] 378-9] 389-7) 369-4) 293-4] 231-7 195-0] 195-7] 181-4 
IlI—Dairy Products.......... 9 182-7] 187-4] 204-9] 299-6] 286-4] 251-0] 210-3] 160-5) 141-2] 131-3} 138-4 
PVs Bish iia atte seeks ss 9 178-2] 180-6] 182-0] 244-4] 223-3] 240-9] 201-5] 155-9] 137-9] 148-9} 159-7 
V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables..} 16 203-2) 212-9] 188-2] 352-9] 239-7] 280-2] 308-2} 170-5} 103-5) 131-2} 120-4 
B. Miscellaneous Foods...) 25 188-8] 177-8| 200-7] 325-9] 251-2] 246-0] 215-9} 153-6] 138-8} 112-5) 115-5 
VI—Toxtiles..j)0 ices ak els 20 245-9} 241-2| 234-2] 398-3] 364-3] 370-4] 268-5] 192-7] 153-4] 132-8} 130-2 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots..} 11 157-0| 163-9] 172-3] 292-2] 385-3] 283-5] 277-4] 240-2] 176-3) 173-6] 165-1 
VIII.—A. Iron and Steel...... ‘naar & 205-2) 188-0] 204-2) 275-1] 199-9] 277-5} 272-8] 149-3] 107-6} 101-8} 103-0 
B. Other Metals....... 12 166-3| 143-7] 148-4] 224-6] 195-6] 290-0] 275-9] 230-8] 206-2) 115-4} 130-1 
C. Implements........ 10 227-1| 227-8] 249-3] 255-4] 238-4] 223-8] 194-5] 136-7] 113-2] 106-6) 105-6 
FEN DSN UI is 33 197-7| 184-0] 197-6] 250-8] 210-0] 265-6] 250-2) 175-1] 157-3] 108-4) 114-1 
IX .—Fuel and Lighting........ } 10 239-9] 276-5| 244-8] 348-0] 229-8] 242-4) 229-7] 125-6] 106-2} 109-0} 114-9 
X.—Building Materials: 

AMATIATON. Le tele arcicte vers 14 346-1) 322-5] 393-6] 512-0] 304-6] 273-0] 222-3] 182-2} 174-1) 183-2] 182-6 
B. Miscellaneous.......... 20 | 222.4) 206-5}. 286-5) 267-7] 218-5] 227-7] 215-3) 163-5 120-3] 110-8} 112-5 
C. Paints, Oils, and Glass} 14 | 276-8) 275-9] 302-8] 467-4] 404-9] 312-6] 261-7) 197-4] 162-1] 140-6 143-7 
PATTI ie bios eietehatotars setatets ers 48 | 274-4} 260-6} 301-7) 397-2) 298-0) 265-6} 2380-9 174-7| 148-2] 140-6} 142-2 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16 | 273-1) 281-6] 352-7] 389-2] 325-0] 250-9] 212-8} 152-6] 138-7} 128-8] 126-2 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals...| 16 176-7| 181-3] 198-4] 247-1] 221-2] 293-1) 263-1] 249-0} 174-2) 111-6] 113-4 

XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
_A. Raw Furs........... 4. 638-3] 660-3} 493-9] 915-9] 945-6] 583-1] 396-7] 292-3] 144-0) 235-0} 302-0 
18% Liquors and Tobacco 6 263-3] 267-4] 269-0] 315-1) 274-1] 222-9] 164-1) 136-7) 134-7] 128-3) 134-4 
G. Sundries... 2... .0..<% 74 160-0} 155-0] 185-2] 215-8] 214-2] 218-9] 194-5] 142-1] 116-3} 106-2) 112-8 
RASH 2 ita’ SR le fe cote! a aro overwrsiers: 17 309-0] 313-6} 287-4] 415-6] 407-4] 306-0] 231-3] 175-6] 129-3) 144-3] 165-0 
All Commodities....... 262T 224-71 223-0] 238-6] 346-8] 294-0] 284-0] 248-7) 180-9 150-2 134-6] 135-1 








tNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter wae dropped in 1915. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 





Commodities | Quan-] (ft) | (1) July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June} July 
tity |1900] 1905] 1910 | 1911} 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 





Qa 
QO 
fe) 
fo) 
fe) 
le} 
fo) 
ie) 
9 
ie) 
io) 
fo) 
le) 
le) 
le) 

ie) 
ie) 
fo) 


B ie ef, sirloin, 


pale eet et 2lbs.}27-2| 30-4) 37-6} 39-8] 41-6] 44-4] 49-4! 49-2) 52-6] 63-6] 79-6] 79-8] 84-0) 70-2] 64-2) 59-6] 58-6] 59-4 
Boot shoulder, 

roast......... 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0) 27-8] 28-0} 29-6) 33-6] 33-4] 35-2] 43-5] 57-8] 55-2] 54-4) 40-6] 35-6] 32-0] 31-2) 31-2 
Veal, roast..... 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 14-0) 14-4) 15-7) 17-4] 17-3] 19-2) 22-3] 28-3) 28-3} 28-1] 22-0] 19-1] 18-3] 17-8] 17-8 
seen ir eres 4 1 “ {11-8} 12-2] 16-8) 18-0) 17-8} 19-1] 20-9] 21-3] 23-9) 28-9} 36-8] 36-3] 37-3] 30-3) 28-0) 28-2] 29-1] 28-5 

ork, fresh, 

TOASU Ale ac 1 “ {12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 17-8} 17-5] 19-5} 20-2} 19-5) 22-4] 30-0) 37-7] 42-1) 40-7] 32-9] 31-8] 26-6] 23-4] 23-6 
Pork, salt, mess} 2 “ [21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 33-0] 33-2] 35-2] 37-4] 34-4] 38-8] 54-1] 70-4] 75-2! 74-0] 57-8) 54-2] 50-4] 45-0} 45-2 
Bacon, break- 

PASC As ye dre ict 1 “ |15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 23-8) 22-5) 24-7] 25-5] 26-6] 28-7| 39-8] 51-0] 56-3) 57-0) 48-0) 42-5} 39-1} 32-1] 31-4 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 ‘ |26-2} 28-2} 40-6] 36-0) 35-6) 38-4] 36-8] 35-8] 40-4] 62-3] 73-8] 83-8) 75-8] 43-2] 43-6] 44-8] 41-2) 41-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 32-6) 34-3) 33-7] 26-9] 25-3) 31-0} 38-8] 49-3] 52-7| 59-2) 38-2] 33-9} 31-2) 30-0) 31-8 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 27-9} 31-2) 28-1] 24-9] 24-9) 28-0) 35-9] 43-1] 48-1] 52-6] 35-1] 31-4] 27-3) 26-7) 27-6 
MOSS x dain 6 qts/36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 49-2) 49-8} 51-6] 51-0] 52-2) 45-0) 59-3] 70-8] 78-6) 88-2] 78-6} 69-0) 69-0) 71-4) 71-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2) 49-4] 52-0] 53-0] 58-4] 58-0] 49-8] 56-2] 60-4] 75-5) 91-4/106-2/118-8) 63-0) 70-2] 68-4} 68-4] 68-8 
ri a cream- 

ee on Lee 1 “ |25-5! 27-7) 31-9} 31-5} 31-7] 33-9} 30-0] 32-6} 34-5] 42-5) 51-7) 60-4] 66-3] 37-2} 42-0 aye 88-5] 39-3 
Cheese, olde .1 “ 116-1) 17-6) 18-5} 19-2} 20-1] 20-5} 21-1] 24-6] 25-6] 33-4] 33-4] 40-3] 40-6) 34-8 Be -0/§30-1]§29-1)§28-4 
Cheese, new. 1 “ |14-6} 15-7) 17-5] 17-8] 19-5) 19-1} 19-4] 22-6] 23-6) 30-3) 30-6] 38-8] 38-4) 28-2} 26-2)§30-1)§29-1/§28-4 

read, plain, 

wihlte: me) 15 “ 155-5] 58-5} 66-0} 64-5} 60-0} 61-5] 63-0} 73-5} 70-5/110-4)117-0}120-0/144-0/121-5|105-0)100-5|100-5) 100-5 
Flour, family...|10 ‘ |25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0) 34-0) 32-0) 33-0} 41-0} 37-0] 69-9] 68-0] 67-0} 84-0} 63-0} 49-0)§44-0)$41-0)§43-0 
Rolled oats... 5 “ {18-0} 19-5] 21-0! 21-0} 22-0} 22-0] 21-5] 26-0} 24-0) 31-4) 40-51 37-0) 44-0) 30-0} 28-0} 27-5) 27-0] 27-0 
UICER ie. See oe 2 “ |10-4) 10-6) 10-4) 10-6] 11-u} 11-4} 11-6] 12-0] 13-4] 16-8) 23-2) 24-6] 34-2) 19-8) 19-8)§20-6} 20-8] 20-8 
Beans,hand- 

plekeda cyst 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 10-4) 11-6) 12-4] 11-8] 14-8) 19-4] 31-5} 34-2] 22-6) 22-2) 17-0} 17-6] 17-4] 16-8) 16-6 
Apples, evapor- 

Hee aay ae HN 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7} 11-5} 18-8} 13-5} 12-0} 13-1] 11-9] 13-4) 15-8] 22-9) 24-6] 29-1) 21-3] 24-9) 19-7] 19-5) 19-5 
Prunes, medium 

SIZE Ee eee 1 “ {11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 12-2] 12-9] 11-9] 12-4] 13-0] 18-1) 15-5) 18-0] 22-0) 27-2) 18-4} 19-8] 18-6} 16-2] 15-9 
Sugar, granul- 

ALEC a wanip: 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0] 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 22-0] 32-0} 38-4] 39-5) 43-6] 47-2] 93-6) 44-4] 33-6} 50-0] 42-4) 40-8 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 12-0] 11-0] 10-2] 14-0] 17-6) 18-3) 20-4) 22-2) 43-4] 21-0} 15-8} 23-8] 20-4) 19-6 


Tea, black. me- 




















CLUDE ates Ns % | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9) 8-8) 8-9) 9-1] 9-5) 9-9 11-6 14-6| 15-4] 16-4] 13-7] 13-9]§16-6]§17-4/§17-4 
Tea, green me- 

GuivbaTy, Awe 4 2 | 8-7} 8-7! 9-1] 19-4) 9-5} 9-3} 9-3) 9-8! 10-3] 11-3] 14-1] 15-6} 16-8] 14-9) 15-2)§16-6/§17-4)/§17-4 
Coffee, medium| 4 “ | 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-2} 9-3] 9-4] 9-4) 9-9) 10-0) 10-1) 11-2) 13-4] 15-4] 13-7] 13-4] 13-5} 13-6) 13-6 
POtatoese 2 pks/24-1} 28-0} 30-3) 44-6] 46-3) 36-0) 50-3! 29-3) 58-6/118-2) 66-0] 62-7/197-4/ 35-9) 43-9) 52-5] 59-9) 63-9 
Vinegar, white ; 

WING ee aay sy 4 pt. 7 7 “7 “7 8 8 8 8 -8 “8 -9|° 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0; 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SNH ODGS eee UE wee: 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-14) 7-34) 7-34) 7-42) 7-74) 8-46)14- 62)13- ‘00/13. 77/16 -84)10-96)10-27/10-17) 9-86) 9-91 
c. 1c. c. c. c. c c. c c Cc € Cc. ec c Cc c c c 
Starch laundry.| 41b. | 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2} 3-2) 3-3} 3-3] 4-0] 4-7] 4-6} 5-0] 4-4) 4-0} 4-0) 4-1) 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|Ms ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1} 48-8] 51-9] 55-0) 53-2) 52-1] 54-7] 63-2] 73-8) 71-9]105-0|110-9]105-8}107-8/104-8]104-6 
Coal, bituminous! “ “ |31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 35-0) 37-5] 38-7] 38-0] 35-8] 38-0] 57-8] 58-7] 61-8] 76-6] 75-6} 68-8] 70-7; 65-9) 66-0 
Wood, hard..... “ ed./32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 41-4] 41-3} 42-5] 42-5} 41-7) 41-9) 52-0] 69-2! 74-7| 82-2) 87-4] 77-0] 80-2) 77-8] 78-2 
Wood, soft...... “ 122-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-0] 30-0] 30-6] 31-8) 30-0) 30-2] 39-7) 50-8) 57-8] 63-3] 62-5) 58-5) 59-0) 57-7) 57-5 
Goalouliere. ea. 1 gal./24-0] 24-5) 24-4) 23-1] 21-0] 23-7] 23-5) 23-7| 22-8) 25-6) 27-8] 28-9] 37-2] 33-7| 31-3] 30-2] 30-8) 30-8 
Fuel and lhght- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | §$ $ 
INSTA Ree Tete, 1-50; 1-63) 1-26) 1-78) 1-82) 1-91) 1-89) 1-84) 1-88) 2-38) 2-80) 2-95) 3-64) 3-70) 3- rv 3-48| 3-37] 3-37 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ i $ He $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hentse ete. a. 1 mo.|2-37| 2-89) 4-05] 4-05} 4-60) 4-75] 4-83} 4-09) 4-04] 4-37! 4-89) 5-25) 6-38] 6-83! 6-95) 6-97) 6-95) 6-98 
$ $ $ $ $ $ '$ $ % $ $ % $ $ 8 $ $ $ 
Grand Totals...]....../9-37/10-50)12-79/13 -00)15-79)14-02)14-17 13-70 14. 41]18 41/20 -66|22 02) 26 -92)21-53/20-67/20 -65/20-22/20-30 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $3 $ 1 3 $ $ $ > $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 6-78] 7-17| 7-29] 7-24) 7-63] 8-47/11-58/13-14/14-04)17-09]11-12)10-31/10-65) 10-31) 10-13 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 5-80] 6-11] 6-34] 6-59] 6-60] 7-37] 9-69/11-38/12-23)14-52/10-34| 9-29] 9-40) 9-23) 9-19 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 6-84] 7-13] 7-04} 7-07) 7-45) 8-41/11-07|12-81]13-26|16-63]11-13] 9-99)10-29] 10-20) 10-14 
Que beC lec side cscs eyes « 5-15) 5-64] 5-33] 6-46] 6-97| 6-87] 6-92] 7-19] 8-22]11-26/12-91/13-10}16-03)}10-42|) 9-72) 9-71) 9-17] 9-28 
Ontariog e50e ot sages 5-01| 5-60] 6-50] 6-67| 7-25] 7-20) 7-29] 7-50) 8-55}11-90|13-05|13-67|17-05)10-74)10-28/10-08) 9-78) 9-96 
Manitobacs.. dso: 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87) 7-52] 8-03] 8-35}10-62)12-75)13-59)16-54]11-04/10-02| 9-53] 9-43) 9-39 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-08] 8-16] 8-25] 7-99] 8-10} 8-67/10-85]12-90/13-61116-25)10-99] 9-82)10-14| 9-50) 9-56 
Aiiber tigen: 65004 sh ste: 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-08] 8-15] 8-33] 7-78] 7-99] 8-22/11-73}13-01/14-06}16-70}10-91) 9-86) 9-87) 9-69) 9-62 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 8-79} 9-03|'9-13] 8-78) 8-99] 9-01/12-30)13-86)14-69)18-23)12-19}11-30 11-18} 10-83) 10-76 


*The budgetis intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the mininum cost for an average 
family. See text. tDecember only. §Kind mostsold, {For electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND ‘LIGHTING 






































Beef Pork Bacon 
a) 4 é as S| 38 
Locality — ils Atos Geel Rede (yuu Carn: Pee 
S od = 
Wale ae Cag bts Be fe PES Res ee lke 
a) fe |se)/68) 22 ag | Gee | xual | 2g | gs 
S|22/85|85| 88 es |#25s|sse|] $5 | as 
al) eo | we HH & > & y 2 & 9 2 m2 3 
cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 22-1 | 15-6 | 11-8 17-8 23°6 22°6 31-4 35-7 54-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... : 22-8 | 16-3 | 13-5 14-4 25°28 gad 30-9 30-1 55-5 
1--Svidney. Vo cslae ees Moon : 2355 117-6) | 15 15-9 27-3 25-1 32:5 36-3 52-9 
2—New. Glasgow.......... 24-1 | 20-5 | 15-8 | 11:8 12 23 20-3 28-7 35-1 55 
B-—Amherst ion ioe akare fark . 19-8 | 15-2 | 138-2 15 23 22°5 33 36 60. 
4 alifax ile eae Mesh 27-5 | 16-7 | 14 14-6 27°5 2s 29-5 33 54-2 
' 5—P.E.i.—Charlottet’n... 25-9 | 25 19-6 | 12-7 12-7 24 20-6 30-6 33-1 47 
New Brunswick (Average).. 26-0 | 21-9 | 16-4 | 12-6 15-8 24-6 24-6 30-7 36-5 53°35 
6—Moncton........2e08008 25°8 | 22 16-5 | 12 18 28-5 24-3 32 38 55 
7—St. John...... sPatattiays Sis oh 27-6 | 26 15-6 | 13 17-2 23-6 22-7 29-1 36-7 59-1 
8—Fredericton............ 98-7 | 23-7 | 21-2 | 14-7 13 23-7 23-9 27-7 32:5 52 
9—Bathurst...../..60.2.45 21-7 | 15-9 | 12-4 | 10-8 150 22-4 25 34 38-7 48 
Quebec (Average)............ 22-5 | 22-4 | 14-9 | 9-9 13-4 19-9 20-8 28-0 31-6 52°8 
10—-Quebeen is sae caahe once 22-6 | 20 15-6 | 9-9 13-2 20-9 21-5 30-9 33 51-8 
11—Three Rivers....... tide Does waged |, La 11-4 16-2 20:7 21-9 25 27 51-4 
12—Sherbrooke............ 28-8 [184-2 | 22-3 106. ia. 18 20 22 30-7 82-6 60 
1B SOLED ete a doteieiee tees MOeSm 225) | 12 9-7 10 16-3 20-4 32 37-5 50 
14—St. Hyacinthe.......... . emit lord) | whe 2olies 11 17-7 18 27-5 30 46-7 
15—St)Jobnis.. 4.065.564. : 2M ols (i Lo7e ly LO 1S 19-5 20 AIS ps || Megs hah gi 62-5 
16—Thetford Mines......... -5.} 19-5 | 16 14-7 | 11 15-5 17-5 22 25 31 46 
17—Montreal..............- 31-5 | 26-3 | 26-5 | 13-3 | 10 8-7 23-7 20-3 28-3 30:8 54-4 
18—Hull Heel Pa taint «Roe: Casa 27-8 | 23-5 | 22-5 | 15-6 9-5 12-7 23-1 20-9 27-5 31-1 53:5 
Ontario (Average)........... 31-1 | 25-2 | 22-7 | 16-4 | 12-4 20-1. 24-3 22°38 28-2 32:6 | 53°3 
19—Ottawa.........c8ceee 30-9 | 24-4 | 22-7 | 15-3 | 10-5 15-9 22-8 18-9 29-7 34:5 52-2 
20--Brockville;... ..,....:.5. 33-8 | 27-8 | 26-3 | 16-1 | 10-6 15-8 24 20 28-2 32-6 52-4 
21—Kangston...../..0.5¢6-5 28-2 | 22-4 | 23-1 | 14-8 | 9-7 13-4 234 19-6 26-1 29-8 48-7 
22——Belleville........e.se0- D9) rt | 23 15-8 | 10-6 19-4 24-6 17-7 30-1 34+5 54-7 
23—Peterborough.......... 30-3 | 27-1 | 22-3 | 15-8 | 11-8 19 23-3 23-3 31-1 33-4 50 
24—Oshawa......cccnsccees 29-8 1 91.3 | 14-3 | 13 21-7 24.3 92.5 27-7 30-6 50 
25—Orillia ey Meru waia stam tate ete ele 30-5 122-8 1.17-4 | 14 18-4 23-8 22 28-4 30-6 53-4 
26—Toronto.. WS Bese SRN es te 89.8 1194.3 194-3.) 14-6 | 132 19-4 93-9 99 99.4 33-9 52-6 
27— Niagara Malis hoy geen 34.6 | 26-2 | 23-4 | 17-8 | 10-4 25-2 94-5 29 27 99.8 53-8 
28--St, Catharines..........'. 30-47 93 15:4 | 10-5 Ox 94 1727 97-6 30-3 51-9 
DOT amia tones) err san : BYURCO VN Vin Wy pare [ln bed 20-2 23-4 22 _ 31-9 35-4 53:3 
30—Brantiord............6 3 99.9 | 47-3 | 126 19 94-3 93-8 98-1: 30-2 50-8 
She G aloes iy: a6 Gee eee 26.07 '23*7, 1) 16-3 1453 24 6 97.5 30, bh, 34 53-5 
32--Guelph......1. 6.0.66 5c0. 93-7 | .21-7 |.16-3.| 14-1] 21-3 20 93-5. |) 24-8 |) .30-2 |. ..51-5 
da Kiitehener 4. . Mek os eek 26-1 | 20 1G aate: 99-1 93.8 94-3 26-6 30-4 53-5 
34—Woodstock............. OB 16-310 1385 19-5 22-9 18 26-4 99 | 51-7 
35—Stratford ah Re DAA | 21-6 |.17+2.1-11-6 18-8 93.4 23.5 98.3 3.3 BOlai/ 
36--London BI MRT eye Sie: OAL AW AG ua) aes 19-2 23-6 29.3 29.2 33.4 54-5 
3i- Sti Rhomas:. 65. ee 94-6 | 21-9 | 15-4 | 13-2 18-5 25 91-3 98.3 39-4 53-5 
38-—Chatham. .......5..0.. 94-9 | 23-1 | 15-9 | 11-7 20-3 93-5 D153 99-4 93.9 54-8 
39—Windsor............ hata 99-6 | 24-11 15-2 | 10-7 91-7 93.4 21-8 28-2 39-5 54-6 
40--Sarmia, |... 20.0. ce ee el 24 19 13 24 26:3 BOs Rae ed 2 oalihs Leoe 
41—Owen § Sun dst. raceeue 90 4 hit] 41 13-3 19-9 23-8: 91-2 98.3 BaD 52-7 
42——North Bay..........5% 4 97.9 147.3 Wd OM 1 OE6 25-6 21-2 94-7 30-1 53.4 
43—Sudbury.....-+.++++0e. 18-8 | 16-3 | 12:5 18-7 94.3 24+5 31-8 35 55 
AAAI aLE Hi siialore scuiaioue eosin DG eh rhealey apart eee 19-3 27 25 24..2 36-3 55 
45—'liM MINS. .... ee eee 10047 14 95 28 99 30 35 50 
46—{Sault Ste. Marie Be A ee 93.31 119 1323 2107 97.9 94-4 31 Br A 53:9 
47—Port Arthur..'..0..600- 21-5 | 16-7 | 12-6 20 23-7 27-9 34 2ilewhaes 61-7 
48—Fort William....... Ye sie 3 90 7 |) 16-4 12-1 18-5 94-5 26-7 31.2 36 58.3 
. Manitoba (Average)......... -1.]18-9 | 12-8 | 9-9 15-4 24.0 20-1 28-3 33.4 5Aoh 
49—Winnipeg......... feeleee ed! 20-6 | 20-6 | 12 9.9 1307 91-2: 99.4 98.5 Bon 52.7 
50 Brandone trate 19655 17-9 119 °5 9-5 Tid 20-8 18 “93. Cota | 56-2 
Saskatchewan (Averbees | -5 | 19-2 | 13-6 | 9-9 15-1 20-5 22-0 37.6 43-6 56.5 
51—Regina sete cece eee eeeeee 18-6 | 11-1 9-8 14-5 SO Geib cere ahi 33°5 45 59-1 
52—Prince Albert.. oes stereee ; 20 15 10 -43°7 20 20- | -40 43.3 -50- 
58—Saskatoon.!........é06: Sette 26 13-3, 9.4 14-7 1 20 S317, 32-1 51-9 
54—- “Moose JAW.) .cce aes -7 | 20-6 | 14-9 | 10:2 17°5 Pots Ewa eas sf 48 65 
Alberta (Average)............ -0 | 18-2 | 13-0 | 9-7 15-0 99.9 99.9 | | 37-2 49.2 55-6 
55—-Medicine Hat........... 18 13-6 | 9:4] 15-9 93.8 27:5 | .-41-4 45-8 56-1 
56—Drumheller..,... teers 107) 14,18 [99 002 |0 11645 | 25 As WO ae Raed eae ea ite! 
ro Cstaary (fai yn 20+ 18-4 | 19-7 9.7 15-3 ° 93.1 29 86:11 > 44-3 51-6 
mentee ate lis bela] St] BF) He] aa) Belge] gs 
‘ of : : ‘ 0- 32°: 40 
ReMee Columbia aera | 34- 23:3 | 15-2 | 12-7) | 21-3) ' 28-0 25'8 | , 38:6 44.2 58:6 
6 Tae oe o's, did e' 61 ele) she leiela te Riles 4 23 ’ 15 11:7 i 15-2 | 97-5 30 1° 38:5 45 57-5 
a se 23-5 }-16 +9} AD! orebe» 23-5.‘ ‘30 A el leo oe OUR WA ae 
63—_New W ei 21-5 | 17-4 | 12-8 23-5 29-7 28°3 43-3 51-7 58-3 
ys evoe estminster.... 23-8 | 14-4 | 12-5 18-8 |: 27-3 26-3 33 +2 38 57-5 
65— eae edi tee ees re eeres . Apa al elie 12:54 22-8 25-1 23-1 40-6 | 42-4 59-3 
pail se reee clei etat 94-1 | 23-1 | 12-5 | 12-4 94.5 25-5 19-5 39.4 45-6 58-1 
ae ANAIINO Le . 24-2 | 18-1 | 16-3 22-5 27-5 22-5 37-8 43-1 57°7 
—Pruice Rupert. (Wii, 25 14-3 | 11-2 20-6 ol5 29 39-5 45 66-2 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1924, 


Fish 
{ j “ 
° *! > q 

a | 4 Bl | te a = | 
goglee | tiee 1S | 2. | aa 
be em eS eat ee ne 
Bag 228 Sas) a8 | ao) S58 aa @ 2 
ea] ty | oe ‘ + hy + ~ fe! uit] Ln 

B£G | Sah | Sef | 3h | 38 | ash] 28 | 38 
cents centa cents cents | cents cents cents cents 
17-9 30-3 20-4 13-4 55-5 21-6 19-7 32-2 
11-5 27-0) Me ct ee 51-7 17-4 16-1 26-0 
10 BOs. bs Uae cay 60 18-3 16:5 28-7 
12 80 ees ee 50 16:3 16. 25-2 
12 EE CT a a 45 18-3 16-5. 28.2 
12 BO. RE Oe Rema Hee TT Pv 16.5 15-2 21-7 
10 B5 Atlee te a eatee, | 60 Noy vi Sub ae ao 2 36+3 
12-6 Bb OR. oa 3: 53-8 17-6 17-2 30-4 

2 Bhi A eee a a 10) 7 60 174 17-3 33 
ge BO) ec eh teem) Oe GO 16-5 15 34-3 
12 Boi ely Wate cde DPM cae 50 17-7 18-5 28-9 
Ke ANUS | 8 SURE EM ey SU 1) Ves 18 18 25-5 
12-9 30-0 19-0 9-0 57-5 20-8 20-7 28-5 
10s) We aa 0H a a, 3 COR 50 | 20 20. | 28-6 
15-20 BOT eh. eee ae 50 | 20 20 23-7 
15 SET Oe 0 ana Ak Pda a SI 23-3 ed ea bh 
10 = UN Fal Gog ame DO TRI a Oa ae 26-8 
i amen a 0 ee 18 Si cede ibs talib lL SUE a el AAS 29. 

ATR Ed Sag) ee 10 | Ne vi ee cae re ee 
Sb is ai: 8 ATS MN el RU Dads OE la | 25-9 
15 PI tk) De lg er 8 15 20-8 20-4 33-8 
15 TUT Gil est ae OL gk Ca 60 20 29-5 28-8 
19-9 31-5 22-2 41-0 57-5 21-8 18-8 33-2 
18 32 2a LOO it: 20-8 18-7 34-8 
18-20 | 35-38 | 25-30 PA BAM 26 20 29-9 
12-5-15 | 30-35 20 ant Ca ae ee 20 16 28-7 
by 5 ase al iPod ama BORE mee Re OB RB | Lk ee 

eae 35 ZO ee aR ROR BS UR Re eas 
20 30 AUR Nal Be. a a (a 18 32-8 
Os, Te om ae oe ZO ge RA eebe A UNA bid Wah 26) 18 27-6 
25 32 02 Oa Ais 1 One 17 18-6 34-1 
22 35 25 Pie eR gh 20 20 36-5 
20 Em i ae SUM ba RS pC ee. 38-8 
20 35 5 25) CHR os aCLN Bel 20 ppp | 37-7 
20 30 23 1 a eee 22-5 18 35-6 
ake 30 20 BAM 2 se SMe a Nie) 23 28-5 
tht eee 30 PET a hae Sia Aa 2 We CB AU RH de 
a He i’ eae 22) 1 Regt) ee al Hed OO) Sua 29-4 
20 30 PO Oy: DIN oe) Cano 8 20 21 31-5 

30 35 O85 £0) ONE ey” 20 20 29 
20 28 20 ae ga 60 19-6 16-5 36-3 
20-25 30 25 10 | 50 20-6 18-5 36-3 
18 | 30 18 12.4 | 21 18 36-1 
a9 35 25 4 weal. OR ee 25 20°} 36-6 

1 ae ie 2 ee 75 WM RROD DN ae Se Dye Oe ely WA ie 327 
ob eee eee Ge en i AP Rea bad 2S Re od ra GT NN al Mk 
A ae Ap eee BOA BP tRNA ee DO Ne Sy ns Os 
Ae Pee RMIBE) SHON EOL Gy SS deal at a Be by 25 20 | 39-3 
Ms REE 30 ET ie VE age ae 70) 25 | 20 "| 32-3 

fe 25 EE Dot) Pane ak ak a NN 15 | 29 
02 ae ae Phyo ee 40S TS) a 50 | Pa Se hie 1h M3834 
18 30 18) RR a On A 3 16 35-7 
fc enee a OU te ahead Potts ce dete She ta ded 2296 17) 36-3 
ae 31-5 RS Oo eee RE eh 2084 17-0 34-0 
NT 33 | Pte eee oe eb. Ake cd ni SOS 16-9 36 
oe 30 | Eee 1 a ee a a 8 177 31-9 
22-3 29-4 BS Oe he Lhe 25-4 21-7 31-2 

23-25 SO Reet |, Ride re issw ee ote 2a. pe OL 29 

25 30 Le Me ete ae bodes be oe ae 29 
15 25-30 15 | 154 50 23-7 20 32-2, 
25 30 VE 2 eg eb Re a 25 25 | 34-7 
22-9 | 29-7 16-0 1 ie I a i 23-6 22-6 34-5 
25 30.) CAM NO Ob 20 ipa cd op tt ee hele he Qi 25 | 35-1 
25-30 B03) (E520 Re ee ee iw 96-3 25 29-2 
-5-20 | 23-25 12-5 oe a ee oe 9157 ie Bong 34-4 
25 30 | GW RA NG Denon ad 7) aie ae 22-6 19-7 38-9 
13 | ye 15 | 1 A a 22-3 21 35 | 
19-3 2h tel. eas Ct Ie ty ee 24:0 | 22-3 34-7 
20-25 30 20 | 1S Aiea LAW ® 23-2 ine Daan 38-8 
25: SO Loe. ot 20 1h Medal ® 27-550 Oe op 35-5 
25 le lio - a Left 120 1b. tie ® 95 25 32-1 
Oya: yee oy) Oe te oot le ys Waaey pecs 21-3 18-5 38-7 
15 Wea Ee. Le 1b) Wr Boe, Leb 20-9. he 18-6 32-5 
13 | 25) ieeG ti. “120 : 55 23-3 20 | 32-5 
17-5 DOM Ie ls. ota dhe. Pe ia i See 1h S 20-8 oh F224 38,6 
PON ORS ee Ree TE 3.1 «80 OG C4 28-7 














~ “a. Prices per single quart higher. 














Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per Ib. 


no 
Les! ° . 
WAS OBNMNOOWU AHMAe 


—_ 
co 


~) 
S 
ORR AAWAWAWOUPL 





Milk, per quart 


711 


Eggs 
@ il 
ao eg 
Os ot 3 
as Sy bia os 
dos [este 
milo OO & 
E88 |SAE8 
cents cents 
31-8 27-6 
34-0 31-3 
37-2 35-8 
31-4 26-3 
80-5 30 
BiH) 83-2 
27-5 of 
29-4 26-9 
Bo 28-6 
33 30 
SOG se eae ei 
mR oy 
30-1 30-3 
385 29-6 
34-8 oe 
Oral [one as 
SLO BS Wal ih ae toe tide 
DS at MeN ae et! 
385 381-7 
BAU IEC audl Babebat tae ip 
89-5 82-2 
31-7 26-9 
32°74 28-9 
35°9 30-2 
29°3 24-5 
28-8 26 
26-9 21 
29 25°5 
O27) esi gis) 
DSO Uta rae 
36-8 32-8 
Sais 3 Nau Woe 
33°4 25 
85°3 82-9 
30°7 30 
20S: Warapa yen Ws 
aes Peon salts 
30-9 30 
QS G RMA 
28 26 
82-8 30-2 
30-9 25 
27-5 23-6 
33 28-5 
SONA Ree 
30 27 
36-6 | + 31-6 
39-6 34 
38°6 35°5 
40-8 84-2 
all ao 
SN Gl saat ahaa 
OME een NeS 
28-2 24-5 
30-9 26-4 
25-4 22-5 
20°0 21°5 
26.) 21-9 
23-5 20 
25-4 21-4 
25 ODS 
274-3 21-2 
24-6 17-9 
26-7 17 
28-2 25-5 
30-3 23-6 
26-9 22 
34-3 30-0 
35-8 28-3 
pons |e Seen 
oes |e nites 
33 30 
33°8 31-5 
32°5 30 
30-9°] °° 25 
42-5 35 


‘b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 


» & 
le 
bo 


ORR 


Butter 
cm s 
“= O oh 
So PS. 
Pisces 83 
Heat oes: 
esHoO be 
cents cents 

34-4 39-3 
3a°9 41-5 
38-7 44 
37 41-8 
32°8 40-1 
35-1 40-2 
82-5 38 
30°28 49+ 4 
Som 40 
82-5 39-7 
34 41 
33 41 
30°74 37-2 
32-7 36-6 
387-5 38-1 
33-8 38°3 
ee atts 36-1 
AW LANN ph 37-3 
3 38 
29-7 35°3 
36-1 39 
31-4 36-2 
34-9 38°03 
35-4 38-5 
34-6 30:7 
82-4 36-1 
38-2 38-1 
81-3 35-4 
35 36-8 
32-8 38-4 
35-4 39-2 
35°8 39-4 
3°5 37°38 
35:9 39-5 
33°9 38:1 
34-2 37°6 
34-8 38-5 
31-3 36 
33°5 36:3 
33°8 37-9 
84-3 37-6 
B15) 36-8 
33-6 AMIE, 
34:8 38 
3 40 
34-3 35°9 
33° 38-5 
34 39-3 
Paupecaat rie 41-9 
40 41-3 
35:7 39 
Ya) 41-6 
33°5 42-3 
29-4 40-0 
32°2 |. 39-5 
27-2 40-4 
29-9 38:9 
30-6 38-6 
27-5 39-4 
27-7 ie 
Se 40-7 
31-4 40-9 
28-1 40-4 
mah 44-5 
"29-4 38-8 
30-5 39-9 
Oe 39-7 
39-9 43-1 
40 43 
40 44.7 
Al 44 
389-5 40-4 
37:6 42-3 
40-6 43-2 
"39-2 44-3 
40 


Ort Whe 


oaonro 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Canned Vegetables 








Oo 
~~ 
2 g F 
B Poe) 26 32 Te Es 
‘ wo — - . om N 3 
Locality 3 = orm th 2 & gh 4 ae 
pepe) Mme || ee | Bas Uh ee allay Saree i es Be ata 
» Bs Be Awe Be . 8, 58 ae & ng 
Ca Q 4 ~M or) 25 > Nie 
Be aS SP oe & o gg as bo ei 
Sew ee Ms soem, tl ies oe, 2 ae Bs av |. £2 
—Q on) xa fae} jew eH ica) Ay io) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)............... i 6-7 17-9 4-3 5-4 10-4 15-0 20-0 18-4 17-9 
NovaScotia (Average)............... 7:3 17-9 4-8 5-8 9-8 15-1 21-4 19-2 19-0 
1—Sy dneyo. nu ee Sea ae 8 17-7 5-0 5-9 10-1 17-8 20-2 19-4 19-3 
2—New Glasgow.................. 6-7 17 4-6 5-1 9-9 15-5 22-2 19-2 19-2 
3- A IMNETSt Oe dari ee eee eee 7:3 19 4-8 6-5 10 10 22-3 19-6 19 
4— Haifa i ie a ieee 7-3 17-7 4-6 5-7 9-3 17 20-8 18-5 18-3 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 6-7 18-4 4.2 5 10-1 17-6 Dal 17-3 18-1 
New Brunswick (Average) ......... 8-9 17-7 4-8 5-5 10-4 16-1 20-5 18-1 17-6 
6M Oncton Orn an eclosion 7-3-8-7 18-5 5:0 5-8 12-3 16-2 21-8 19 18-2 
AS tevOhne wise: sews y once alae 8 17-7 4-5 O20 “9 15 20-1 17-2 iW? 
8—Fredericton.) 2.0.03. soos ce oe 8 16-7 4-6 5-6 10-4 15-2 20 17-6 17-8 
O-—— Bathurst ew oien ss eee ue 8 17-7 4-9 oe 10 18 20 18-5 17-2 
Quebec (Average)................... 6-0 17-9 4-4 5-9 9-5 15-4 19-0 18-8 16-9 
O—Ouehec ne eee ey Se eae at ; 7-5 17-5 4-5 5-4 10-4 14-9 20-4 18-5 iar 
11—Three Rivers.................. 6 18-8 4-4 5-8 9-7 17-2 19-6 20-1 17 
12—Sherbrooke...............0..0. 7+3 17-3 4-1 5-9 9-6 15-9 19-7 19-7 16-6 
13—=Sorele ey sa wee te een Wits Sal Oa 5:3 18-3 4-] 5-7 8-7 16-3 18-1 19-7 16 
14—St. Hyacinthe................. 4.7 18-5 4-3 6-7 10-1 15- 19-6 19-5 18 
16-——Stitohnis sae wpe jem ee 5:3 17-5 4-4 6-5 10 its 16-5 17-5 18 
16—Thetford Mines................ 4.7 18-2 4-7 6-7 9 12- 19-5 20-7 17 
T7—-Montreal 24a aie es eae 6-7-7 vis 4-5 5-1 10-3 15- 19-5 17-3 17 
Reseaal wT Cavan yy J ea GT ore 6 17-6 4-6 5-4 8 15- 18 16 15-1 
Ontario (Average)................... 6-3 | 17-3 4-1 5-2 11-0 15- 20-4 17-5 17-1 
WOES Gb taiwan eo oen adie ee au" B71. A8et 4-7 5-3 | 10-9] 15 19-2: 17-3 1 aT 
DP aDPOCK VAM? Wa ives Cuneuat, Su 6 17-8 4-0 5 10-8 14- 22-1 18-1 17-7 
21 Kingston pees le code 6 15-3 4-2 4-9 8-9 14- 19-3 15-3 15-3 
22——Bellewille ney ke WN Na 5:3 16-1 4-1 4-7 10-8 15- 19 i. 17-3 
28—Peterborough.................. 6-7 15-7 3-7 4-9 11-4 14. 19 16 16 
24 Oshawa! ie eo ete de Se Siac 6 15 4 5 12-5 15- 20-4 16-8 15-8 
20 Or a ay Oe CORI a NR 6 18 4 4-9 11-6 16: 20-1 17-6 17-3 
26. Forontod- Meee sine ae ie 6 17-7 4-1 5-2 10 14- 19-7 16:1 16-1 
27—NiagaraiFalls,).odes. ibe 6-7 17-7 4-0 5 11-4 15: 20-8 17-7 17-5 
28-——St. Catharines.) 2 Fe 6-7 16-5 4 5 11-5 16- 19-6 16-1 16-4 
29-—Hamilton gy in shone 6 17-5 3°8 4-8 11:1 14: 18-8 16:6 16 
SO— Brantiord sei eae tae ode 6 16 3°6 4-8 11-7 16 18-6 15-6 15-9 
SI Galea ee Gel. Oia a ne 6-7 17-7 3-8 5-1 12 15: 19-6 17°6 16-2 
82—Guelp hi Wega is AN eee 6 17-4 3-9 5-2 11-7 14- 19-7 17-3 17-1 
33 Kitchener eo oe 6 17-7 3°5 5-1 11-5 16- 18-4 16-3 16-2 
34—Woodstock..............cceeee. 6 17-6 3°7 4-8 10 14- 19-5 16-6 16-1 
Sd- tration ie Mew. Shera sim 5:6 17-6 3-7 5-7 11-2 15- 20-7 17-8 17-9 
86-—London i een 6 17-6 3°8 5-1 11-1 15- 20°3 17-6 17-4 
Sigst. homasie i). | nee 2 6 18-5 3-8 5-1 12-7 16- 20-4 17-8 17-4 
go Chatham eee i ue aera 6-7 18-2 4-0 5-3 11-2 15- 20-5 18-9 17-1 
30—Windsor 4. ee, oe : 6-7 17-4 3-8 4-9 11-2 15: 21-6 16-1 16-4 
40—Sarnia i sg ih. sh pe een, 6-7 18 3°83 5-9 11-2 15 20 18 18 
41—Owen Sound................... 0 5:3 18 3°8 4-8 10-8 14- 19-8 17-6 17-7 
€2—North Bay. teens cen 6-7 17 4-5 5-3 10-4 14- 20-6 17-3 17-7 
£3 Sud Dury yee tens Selene 6-7 16-5 5-1 6 10-1 17- 24 20 19-7 
$4——Cobaltie ie soos sc eeedo eos : 7°3 17-7 4-7 7-2 11-1 16- 22-9 20-1 18-6 
40S Timming ee ns. ye ee ie : 7:3 15 5 4 9-2 15 23-3 18-9 17-3 
46—Sault Ste. Marie............... : 6-7 19-3 4-4 5-8 11:9 18- 21-2 17-4 16-8 
47—Port Arthur. 0 oo. cece ccc ceee t 6-7 18-3 4-1 D 9-8 14- 19-7 18-3 17-5 
48—Fort William.................. 30-2 | 6-7 19 4-4 5-5 10-8 15- 22-11 JA9-7 18-5 
Manitoba (Average)................. 9) 5:9 18-4. 4-4 5-6 11-3 15-9) 20-7 19-9 19-9 
49—Winniper oe Se a + 6 18-7 | 4-3) 5-2 11 15- 21 19-1 19-2 
50-——Bran dan, ge 1 ee Oi My 5-7 18 4-4 6 11:5 16- 20-4 20:7 20-6 
Saskatchewan (Average) a Hadee aera Sr a 28°2 | 6:8 18-2 4-1 5-5 9-5 14:3 | 20-9 19-8 19-3. 
§1—Regina ee eS. coke So dee ¢ Ot tee 4-1. 5-3 8-6 14- 19-8 17-9 | 7-5 
52—Prince plies PPE Clem alist 5 1 27-5 | 6:7 17-5 4 5-6 9-3 14- 23-3 21 21 
53—Saskatoon.. Ova alt. sear “2 Ort 7-7 4-1 5-1 11-4 16- 20 19-7 19-7 
54—Moose Jaw............ ate eee 6 | 7-2 19-5 4-3 6-1 8-8 12- 20-4 20-7 18-9 
Alberta (Average)................00. | 30-1° 7:3] 47-8 | 4-2. 5-2 10-6 | 44:5} 19-4) 20-7] 20-9 
55—Medicine Hat... ....us0ce.-0-] 28°3 |557-6-2 17-6 4-2 (5) 10-1 14- 20-1 19-7 19-3 
56—Drumheller................... . 8 20 4-7 5-6 12-5 17-5 | 20 25 25 
57—Edmonton............0c0c0000: od | 7-2 17-1 4 4-7 9-3 13-9 19-1) 19-6 | 20-5 
BS—Callgary.. 0.8) dcbieie cid clcecsae ole7 | 7-2 17-4 | 4-1 | 5 10-4 14 18-9 19-2 20-1 
69—Lethbridge.................... 8 16-8 4-1 5-7 10-5 13 19 20 19-7 
British Columbia (Average). ete neal R9°7 | 7-5 20-1 4-4, 5-8 9-5) 12-7 18-8 | 19-1) 18-5 
CO Fernie 5.0 0 av eee alee ote | soa" 7:7 16 4.4 4-8 11-9 13°8 20 20.4 20 
61—Nelson. es os ye ey, 8-3 17-7 4-8 6 10 13-1. 18-6 20 18-3 
O62 Trai) ye ee Nh ee ios aati Be Hee 7°7 18-2 4-1 4-9 8-1 12-5 1a: 18-9 lay 
63—New Westminster.............. 16 6-7 23-1 4-2 5-2 8-3 12-1 18-4 18-4 18 
64—Vancouver..... ccc. c cece ccc ccee 123° 6-6-7 21-8 4-3 5-4 8-6 11-5 18-9 17-7 : 17-8 
64—Victoria rl ab peices Ui Novslnaes arene 29° 7:4 19 4:3 6-3 9-1 12-8 19-8 19-1 19-7 
66—Nanaimo. Moteray<capenere ete rseaee ered : 7-4 22 4-2 5-9 LOS 11-4 | 19 18-8 | 18-8 
67—Prince Rupert........ Beene eiarale . 83 23°3 4-7 8 10 14-4 20-6 20 19-6 
NN RS Aa ee tee analyte ny sarees astneeseavsanGenesteiatn sassy cnssoncasabcanasppieneesnoptubincheteenisnissacctenisinvenjuamiesmnmnbunbenss tenis oisesteaniasasgab tinaapeny 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1924—Continued 
Potatoes Apples ai 
= = 8 ! Ey 
ee . a |g lds a : 3 s 
E 6s y A (ores ul + Es r= og 5 
KS i ae te wo} o o=m o & 8 Dw os] a or ~ 
[=| ®.: 3 hy Oo Hoyas 1>) Lom a, 
EO | Ars we) ge S$; = Be Cas Y 2 Bs @Q ae) 
Pee fle he Se | bo i es [eee] em oh cm Sem 
gee eg Se [ee | Se le Se (ib) i seo) a= | 8s | es 
$58] ae cA 2 & Se) Ea | ‘aoc 4 a Baa Ee BB 
a fe) Fy co e Ry es 6) 5 6) Ss 6) 
cents cents 3 cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-3 8-3 1-917 45-2 19-5 15-9 17-4 20-7 “944 29-8 807 48 +6 
8-3 7-4 1-800) 34-8 ]........ 19-4 16-5 18-2 21-2 1-003 31-4 Cho ter: | [Rear tm elt i 
9 8-3 QO ae SSD Hee slots) cteyc 21-8 19-5 19-9 24-4 1-09 29-6 OO ea, 1 
8-2 7-4 Lhe | eee Mele fren 18-2 15-2 1/°7 20°% 1-03 32-4 oils ca eee 2 
7-8 pen 1-57 20 20 15-5 17 20 90 32-5 1-00 45 3 
8-1 6-7 TE QOS Sore villnds as ates 17-5 15-7 18 19-8 991 31-1 «Od a ade at bas 4 
8 10-2 1-22 20 19 15-2 16 19-7 1-08 28 875 55 5 
8-2 8-0 1-790 40-8 18-3 17-5 18-1 22-0 933 32-8 872 48-1 
8:8 8-1 1-70 45 20 16-8 17-9 19-8 95 32°5 813 50 6 
7-9 7-4 2°16 32°5 16 19-3 17:2 21 °763 32-2 0725 45 7 
7-7 Rho | iat all We 45 19-3 15-6 17-8 De, 95 31-5 95 4/-5 | 8 
8-4 8 Ded Us Sa alesse 18 18-3 19-3 25 1-07 35 1-00 50 9 
8-2 8-2 1-543 37-5 18-4 16-8 19-1 21-2 1-059 30-4 860 46-4 
9 8-2 1-39 35 18-7 18-8 19-4 21-6 1-03 34-2 °867 45 10 
7:7 9-1 1-34 40 19 16-3 20-7 19-5 1-08 26-7 875, 47-1 /11 
7-5 7°7 1-56 41°5 19-7 16°6 17-6 21-7 1-09 32°5 °833 50 12 
7:7 7°8 Le Dols Otelnrdaiae ts 16-5 15°7 19-6 26-7 1-02 28 °875 43°7 113 
S Olena, Dre Tal 20 sig apes caelerser. 20 16°5 19 20 1-18 SOME ee eae 42-5 |14 
8 10 22 OO 4 OWE. il seectomens 16°5 18 20 25 1-00 35 LEC oe ae 15 
7:7 7-5 Ded Oi are Zou) lent yeaene. 20 17-7 19°6 16 1-12 Ope ialtxaee eared tee 48-7 116 
8-6 7°8 1-96 36-2 18-4 14-9 18-4 20-7 1-05 26-2 -809 46-6 |17 
9-2 7-8 1- 35 16-5 16:9 17-7 20 958 2 -762 47-5 118 
8-6 8-8 2°283 44-3 18-5 16-5 16-7 20-1 “929 20°8 “769 45-3 
9 9 1- 40 20 15- 16:3 21-8 294 29°7 °769 46-7 |19 
7°9 9:6 DAE TA sie C47 Be US FSi tr AW Se 18 15: 16-2 19-8 86 26 “TA4 44 20 
8-2 8-1 2°36 | 42°65) nc. ak. 17°5 15- 16-8 18-8 293 21-3 “77 43-6 {21 
8:6 10°3 Dah BATON Ge. 4: eae 18 15- 16-4 18-9 928 23°3 °794 43-2 |22 
9 9-2 2 OO ee Ge olille neues aes 15 14- 15-6 19-8 94] 27-9 -758 42-6 123 
8:5 8-7 apa Ae Wnt SLB vel Ce NS 15 16- 18 20 °925 29 °725 49 24 
8-1 9-1 ZZ a Sood Dees oat see 2 14. 15:3 19-4 93 27-3 “38 45 25 
8-7 7-7 2: 47-5 16 14. 15-6 18-8 *825 24-6 -709 44-1 (26 
9-5 8-7 200, Ween Oi: Gia ere a eee wt arone cthe 16: 16°8 19-6 1-05 29-7 -874 45-7 |27 
9-3 | 9-1 2283 a) ein 429) svar Ree MRU ML barat Oat 15- 16-3 18:6 927 25-4 724 43-3 |28 
8-4 8-9 2- OOM eee) 15- 15:9 18-8 89 25-9 °752 43-3 129 
8 8-2 [990 | O98 ale copie 17-5 14: 14-6 17-7 821 26-9 -697 41-1 130 
8-6 8-6 OE, toe 4 1s ON nah ah ul eases args 15- 15-5 18-4 866 24-4 -753 42-8 |31 
8:4 7°9 1- DO MAS bes uae 14- 15-9 18-8 858 28 *753 43-9 |32 
8-8 8-9 SATS ONS a Mis Vcd el Wiig May) pl 15 15-9 19-7 °765 26°1 -735 41-6 133 
8-2 8-2 SBI ee is A creed eater teal caer weg 16 15 19-2 896 25-6 682 42-6 134 
8-7 9-4 2216 | 240-6 Yaar 20 16- 17-8 19-6 98 28-1 734 43-9 135 
8:7 9 shi Gils, wi mes Ces eiall Bacto eicth oie aicles.s 15- 16-2 18-5 907 26°5 -789 44-5 |36 
9-1 9-4 1- AOI a rulers aces 16- 17-2 19-5 1-02 25-9 °85 46-5 |37 
7°8 8 SDP Al We 8S le ats! Pa A eg 15- 16 19-8 938 34°6 -774 44-2 |38 
9 9-7 | *3- SS UN cA 16- 16-6 19-8 1-01 27-2 -778 45-5 |39 
6-3 le A eA nay Ly |, aoias eased | sare apes 18 18 18 293 2a -75 45 40 
8-5 8-7 POs wed? O.+|s14 cam teelbebmereeys 15-1 15-1 18-9 809 27-2 °752 44-5 |41 
8-4 9 DOW MeO) onl es mee 20 14-6 17-6 20-4 °96 31-7 -775 47-5 |42 
9-2 10 Se eee eee alive sos ae 20 19-3 18-7 26-7 ° 933 33-3 -875 48-3 [43 
9-4 77) DSO al eng beg a asec eee 20 +2 19-4 21-2 25 1-04 30 84 57 44 
9-6 10°3 *3- 55 18 15-5 18 19 1-05 27°5 -775 50 45 
9-5 8-2 1: 50 21 14:8 19-2 24 972 28-5 779 45 46 
8 7°9 1- 35 20 16 15-8 22 1-00 30-8 °825 46-7 |47 
9-2 | 9-2 1- 32-5 19 16-3 18-4 24-6 -98 | 28 -79 47 48 
8-4 2-2) DL -860) | 35-5 hose: 22-4 15-8 48-2 21-9 -888 30-3 485 4G§ +5 
8-2 6-9 - Ld (vente Ly, dap deeecals. ses 2ie2 15-2 16-9 21-2 ° 866 28°6 °759 45-9 |49 
8-6 7-5 1- 60 24-2 16-4 19-5 22-5 91 OZ “81 47 50 
8-3 | 8-9 EL 285 eee O alt oe oe 23°% 45-5 17-4 23-0 “878 31-4 792 51-6 
7:7 9-2 LG i aplee east. het 24 14 17-5 24-4 “911 ate 79 47-5 |51 
8-4 8-8 Oo Hh COUN Bite seNvis, Woes 23°3 19-6 16-2 22-5 866 34 -80 49 52 
8:8 8-1 Te DEDa| RPPAGEY Eee ae 22-4 15-8 18-2 24-6 -90 33°6 883 DOVeDS 
8-4 9-3 Ee GG pele Gerais cuits hk Halee® 9s sd 12°6 16-6 20°3 84 31 693 55 54 
8-0 9-3 1-335 63-3 21-9 15-9 18-5 20-9 879) 31-3 824 55-3 
8-1 11-6 1- 65 ‘22-6 12-9 19-5 22-2 - 863; 30-8 +85 56:3 55 
8:5 9 Sony tO! Po leda eee - 20 20 20 20 95 35 °85 60 56 
7-6 8-3 ° 65 24-2 15-4 17-6 21-6 841 29-2 -766 52-6 
8 8-9 1- 60 19-9 16-1 18-2 20:6 °869 30-3 *831 04-4 158 
7:6 8-8 DOT de wn O' Falke cece 2 22-8 15 17-1 20°3 ° 87 31 81 53 59 
7-3 6-1 2: 65-0 20-2 14-9 16-9 19-8 7914 32-9 -831 5U-7 
8-5 7 oN AEOD. <2 Ulsan crsiele ae 20 17-5 20 23°8 1-05 32°5 °90 65 60 
7-8 7°3 2: ‘65 17-5 15 16-3 20 95. 30 856 57-5 |61 
7-1 6-7 wee20.) ALT poate. es 20 13-1 15 18-7 ° 887 32-5 °812 57-5 |62 
6-1 5-1 1- 65 19-5 13-8 15-4 16-7 °875 32 °825 54. 163 
6-7 5-5 1°99), | 38-4000) .008. 19-2 14:5 16-1 18-8 861 30°4 “776 55:6 |64 
6-6 5-5 BOO \e weOr Galina): 20 17 16 20-8 867 31-4 °792 54-2 165 
7:7 5:7 ACOA Haas 2 A i i aa Re 20 12-9 17-2 18-4 °881 35-8 837 58:8 |66 
8 5:8 2: 25 15 18:9 21-2 937 33-7 °85 | 58-7 |67 











*New potatoes. 
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Sugar ha he ai 
a 4 § aS S fe) | & a a 
bi Bite, 6) Wes) Ge Pe SOW ee ee) Vea ei | ee 
Localitytt{ 3.8 2 3 Ds eee] ae A Ms 3 8 =| oie 
| 2's » | &§ eS epee Sie Sy Suis eh kee 
3S. os ota ms oe Ky a pes] ae $e ot aS 
; sos |/ Bea) 68 | & | 8h) 8 1 44 | Sa | 8:1 22! | ce 
BS ke Tu | me ay Saw | or pore 58 BS ny: Bk ag 
Bae|See| 82 | & | 882] BX | sh | Sh | §8 | £28] Be 
1o) a ie) i 1S) > RQ ov (Say oD) wo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 10-2 9-8 54-5 69-4 2:5 15-2 3-9 42-5 64-3 22 8-1 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 10-8 16-1 57-8 66-2 29-6 13-1 4-2 46-4] 51-0 13-1 8-4 
T=Svane yu aie bw hers 11-4 10-9 56-4 68 29-5 15-2) °° 453 54 53-5 12-9 8-2 
2—New Glasgow..........! 10:8 10-2 60-4 64-4 30 11-9 3°6 46-7 40 13-9 8-2 
3Ambherst........; Roan ta 11 10 60 66-2 30 any 4-5 AQ mimi ve ont. 12-5 8 
4-=Halifaxie eigen ae ae 9-9 9-2 54:5 66-2 29 14-1 4.2 45 59°5 13-2 8 
5—P.B.1.—Charlottetown. 10 9-3 57-1 64-6 27-6 14-7 4 47-5 46 13-1 7:7 
New Brunswick (Average)| 10-4 9-9 61-5 67-0 26-4 11-8 4-1] 43-0 44-6 12-1 8-0 
6—Moncton.............- 10-3 9-8 63-6 68-8 28-3 12 4-1 48. 49-7 13-9 8-5 
f—Stidiohnte) ee, abe thed 11 10-2 62 62-8 24-3 10-7. 4-J A4 46-3 11-6 8-3 
8—Vredericton........... WED) 9-2 58-8 67-5 25 11 4-5 40 42-5 10-8 7:7 
O-Bathurstessessiehes aos 10-2 9-7 61-7 68-7 28 | 13-3 3:8 ‘40 46:7 12 7:5 
Quebee (Average) oti dd BU aN a 9° 9-3 55-6 67°38 26°79 ; od | 3:8 45-4 70-9 di-i 8-0 
LOS=OUGwHEC ey eel eeneea 9+8 9-1 54:8 68-3 27+ 17-5 ors 41-6 67-5 10-9 8-2 
11— Three Rivers......... 9-9 9-2 52-5 69-6 25-7 14-5 4-6 43-3 81-2 10-7 7:7 
12— Sherbrooke........... 101 9-4 58-2 70-7 27-6 12% 3°5 41-4) 60 ° 10-4 8 
aL ret ho SU ATR is iia 9-8 9-3 50 58 27-6 IBIS) 4-] 45-7 | 80 10-8 8-4 
14—St. Hyacinthe........ 9-7 9-1 52-5 66 27-5 13-5 4.5 46-2 70 10 g 
TO2 St) Jann eee ee 9-5 9-5 60 65 29 {Md ald pie Bs e 55 70} 15 5-6 
16—-Thetford Mines....... 10 9-6 57-5 66-2 26-2 A ery} Miers See 42.5 65 : 11-5 8 
HNO uhPeadl ee oe 9-4 9-1 54-9 71 26:5 14-4 3°6 46 OF 620 tn A 7:6 
Oa STEM MUM EN Ec 10 9-2} 54-4 71:3 27-1 11-6 3-5 | 46-9 ae 10 7:5 
Ontario (Average).......... 16-6 9-7 54-6 70-0 26-0 13-8 8-7 39-6 61-1 114-3 8-1 
TOMO Wao notes 9-3 8-9 53-4 69-3 26-7 12-9 3:7 45-8 65-2 11-1 77 
20—Brockville............ 9-6 9-2 51 71-2 24 11-6 3°5 35 51-8 10 7°8 
21—Kingston..........2.. 9-3 9 47-5 65-8 24-8 | 11-8 3°5 37:5 49-9 10 7-9 
99—Belleville........0..0% 9-9 9-5 52-1 68 200i 12-3 3-9 eyo) 56-5 10-7 8-1 
93—Peterborough......... Das el 9-4 57:8 68 Zo 12-8 35 35-6 52-4 11-1 ol 
PLEO Shaw ee ees 10 10 60 20 26-5 12-3 4-5 40 60 12-3 8-3 
REA MTN dali skeet 10-2 10 58 69-6 25-6 13-5 3°8 38 3 53-6 11-2 8-8 
96 == Toronto ete ee 9-3 8-9 55:8 67-8 24-9 12-1 3°8 40-2 51:5 10 7-5 
27—Niagara Falls......... 10-2 9-8 55 74-9 26-9 13 4 41-9 55-7 10-9 &-2 
298—St. Catharines........ 10-3 9-8 55-4 727 25-1 11-4 3°7 40-6 59-8 10-9 7-6 
Be ET aaa GOD Ll ote 9-5 9-2 55:8 68-8 25-4 12-5 3-8 39-7 57-9 10-8 Bleak 
S02 Branttord tics cu ue 9-8 9-4 52-7 71-3 24-6 12. 3°3 38-8 64-9 11-1 8-1 
St AA PM HL lilt een 9-4 9-1 53-9 69 24-4 13-2 3-7 45 61 10-3 7-1 
Bo G uel Deans ase beeen 10-2 9-7 50:5 69-6 25-4 13-2 4-] 40-5 59-8 11-5 8-5 
SIRT C HONOR MY ic eee 9-3 9-7 48-1 65:3 25-6 13-2 4 36-3 58-2 10 7-9 
34—Weoodstock............ 9-6 9-4 5d 69-6 24° 11:6 Sek 39 54-8 10-6 8 
Be Strattorelae is c/srie 9-8 9-6 50-6 71:8 25-5 12-4 3:5 41-1 59-3 11-1 8-6 
BG SON COT le Lui ee 9-8 9-5 57-9 71:3 25-4 13-2 3°9 41+/ 57°7 10-6 8°3 
37—St.Thomas.....)..... 9-8 9-7 59-8 70:7 25-6 13-5 3-7} 40-9 66-9 11-3 8-5 
So Ohathamns . os ictie ate 9-8 9-7 47-7 68 26 12-2 3-1 39-2 G3 Sul dbo 8-1 
SOP VindsODimn, i Sbomelee 9°5 9-3 51:3 68-8 25-7 12-1 3-1 40 60 | 9-6 7°8 
AO Sarnia sesaoe 5 sie chiens Oe et Rca een AN 60 65 30 12 2-9 40 80 10 | 8-3 
41—Owen Sound.......... 10 9-5 56-4 68-8 25 12-5 W322 33-6 57-1 10-9 8-9 
AD=-NorthiBayy...2ck ween 10-4 10-2 60 70°6 29 14-6 na 37-5 65 iby) 8-7 
AB Sudbury. ie... ule eae 10-7 10-5 56-7 72°7 30 16-7 4-4 46-7 80 11-5 7-8 
AEE O@a alt wai: a. 11:3 10-9 60 73°6 38 14-6 4-1 40 52-5 14-4 9 
AReT Mn eee 11 10:5 57:5 68°5 25 15 3-5 35 52-5 ive, 8 
46—Sault Ste. Marie...... 11-7 10-3 53-1 74-8 29-4 14-8 3-7 41-9 10 14 8-9 
47—Port Arthur.......... 10-1 10 43-8 69-5 25-8 13-8 3-3 46-3 75 10-8 71 
48—Fort William......... 10-2 10-2 61-3 2, 30 13-6 3-4 43 Lose 12-2 9-2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 11-2 10-8 51-5 76-3 28-4 13-6 3-7 41-4 64-2 12-9 8-0 
40S Winmine ei) lee 10-5 10-2 48-9 69°54 27-8 12-2 - 3-6 41-8 62-3 12-4 8 
HO Brandon...) ite 11:8 11-4 54 10%, 29-6 15 3°8 41- 66, 13-3 7:9 
Saskatchewan (Average)... i1-4| 10-9 54-2 73-0 29-0 21-9 4-7 42-4 75-8 14-9 8-5 
51— Regina Mam ee pies 18), 10-5 10-4 49 v2 29 826-6 3°8 36°2 62:5 14 8-6 
* 52—Prince Albert...\..... 11-4 11 52-5 73 30 $19 5°5 44 65 15 9 
58—Saskatoon............ 11°4') 10-6 57:1 74-6 30 22-1 4-3 44-2 | 85-7 16:7 8-4 
54—Moose Jaw.........06. 12-2 11-4 58-3 72-7 27 $20 Die 45 90 13-7 8-1 
Alberta (Average).......... 11-0 | 10-3 51-2 71-0 29:3 19-1 4-1 40-3 | 68-6 14-3 8-2 
..' 65—Medicine Hat..... es 10-7 10-3 55 70-6 28-3 | 818-2 4-2 40 78°83 15 7:3 
56—Drumheller........... 11-2 10-2 50 73°3 30 BOO; aelieca es eusiaes 30 viMAlneies sae 14 10 
57-—sadmonton, )....4 4. oe. 10-8 10-2 47-2 71-7 30°3 | s16-1 4-1 43-1] 66-7 14:3 7:6 
58—Waleary. Needy youn 10> 9-7 55-6 69-7 28:1 | 17-1 3°8 42-5 67 13-9 8-1 
5¥—Lethbridge..... Seba 11-7 11:1 48 69-5 29-6 | 819 4-1 41 62 14-5 ns 
British Columbia(Average)| 10-1 9-5 51-3 69-9 | 49-8 22-4 4-2 47-8 78-3 13-2 7:7 
60 Nernio. eye rons 10-1 9-5 57°5 (04 27-5 | s12-5 4-3 40 80 15 n 
61—Nelson:......... elanes 12-1} 1108 54-4 71-8 29-4 | §28-8 4-2 42-5 80 12-5 8 
Gasset sen aie 9-9 9-4 46-9 70 28-7 | $28-3 4-] 43-7 80 13-9 ns 
63—New Weettainster bho 9-7 9-1 46-7 67 | 30 $17-5 4-1 SES | ie eye 12-3 n 
64—Vancouver............ 9-6 9 53 68 {| 28-31 821-2 FA 7 te GANS et er rr OL: 11:3 n 
Gb Victoria. ocueee 9-7 9-4 52°5 68:3 29-6 | s23 3-5 -f 54 6 1% (80 On n7 
66—Nanaimo....... “Poti Ais 10-4 | 9-8 54:1 70-9 32-1 | s20-8 4-4 45 Gua eta 13-4 8 
67—Prince Rupert....+.... 10-1 | 0) 45 73:5 32-5 826-7 4-5 62-5 80 Gye piab 





a. pape: delivery... b.. Calculated. price per.cord.from. price quoted. c... Natural. gas. used. Pon ar d..Lignite.. | 
ie Poplar: ete. Scotch coal. h. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15¢c. more per 
gallon than the ees published (in bulk). n. Small bar, 5c. s. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1924—Concluded 
Coal Wood Rent 
a] carey 
< iS il be ei oa A 4 o g 
o 5. -_ ~ 7 
$ Z 8 er aes ya de ih a | £2 | gesue [eaes ee 
Sa fa &e | 22 Be a) SGe [oe | gh] sFess |gbacks 
oe gs 8 [Ss 23 See | S&/ 45] 83388 |$egasas 
Be Be Be ee 2 2 HE ba pti aH £3 Be an 3 O3 ou 
ga ao. me | pes | 68 B28 S58 | 8A8|/ G2) Fests Resgssé 
$ SP aahy, $ $ $ c c. $ 
16-735, 16-553 12-440 14-676 9-203 11-488 10-165 | 30-8 | 14-3 27-902 19-808 
18-500 8-753 9-750 10-250 7-500 7-667 8-477 | 32-9 | 14-8 22-625 15-060 
Se RRNA a7-20 6-00 7:00 5:00 CeO OMM Mere ie sell soon tile 16-00-20-00) 10-00-14-00| 1 
eis ee a7-00-7:35 | b10-00 | b10-00 b8-00 b8-00 b11-43 | 30-33} 14 25-00 18-00 | 2 
220-00 9-50 9:00 10-00 S00 fewu ee Mua 6:00 | 31 15 10-00-15-00| 5-00-10-00| 3 
*16-00-18-00] 10-75-11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8:00 | 35 15 35:00 | 20-00-25-00} 4 
16-50 | 10-50-11-50) 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 b9-00 | 30 15 20-00-27-00} 12-00-15-00} 5 
17-563 11-220 10-125 12-375 7-000 8-438 9-133 | 32-3 | 14-0 27-000 19-250 
17-25 | 11-00-12-75} | 10-00 12-00 8:00 De OOK. AEN incl 32-34| 15 30-00-45-00) 20-00-25-00) 6 
16-00 | 11-00-14-00}13,00-16.00)14.00-17.00} 6-00-8-00|7-50-10-00 | b8-00-900 |30-32 | 15 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00) 7 
17-00 | 7-50-11-50 8-00 12-00 LiGAGAN) he Aap beei te Rh s b4-80-6-40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 | 8 
20-00 11-00 8:00 10-00 6-00 8-00 b13-50 | 35 13 18-00 15:00 | 9 
15-52 16-208 13-239 15-303 9-083 10-654 11-626 | 29-7 | 14-4 23-056 15-500 
15-50 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 15 27 -00=32-00}0) ca... 10 
16-00 | *9-50-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 | 30 13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00}11 
15-50 13-00 12-00 PAO Ober ers Wiis tenni W acs We Saag eee db 30 15. | 20-00-22-00} 17-00-19-00)12 
14-50 | 9-00-9-50 12:00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10:00 | 30- 15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00/13 
TP OO RR RE ASS SOU irda, RANE ne NOUS Sah Ae Ne Jp RSCe3)”) Meibits Wiad Be SOpueyiely eax. 20-00 - 14-00 {14 
15-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 27-28) 15 —|**23.00-33.00] 15-00-25-00/15 
Dia Dall OU Ono mi eaieceRt can ll pete merce me Rol OOM ee sme ae 9 -OU myer ae teen SUM aN ees 15-00 11-00 416 
15.25-15.50 7-50-9-00 16-00 |17.00-18.00}10.00-12.00/12-.00-13.00 b16-00 | 35 13 25-00-40-00| 16-00-25 -00}17 
LOO Nae GSS seta b16-00 b17-23 7-50 ED OO NG eee sina ae 25 15 22-00-27-00} 15-00-22 -00)}18 
16-275 10-836 13 -557 15-954 10-262 12-988 11-189 | 27-7 | 13-7 29-455 | 21-250 
16-00 9-50 {12.00-13.00)14-00-15-00 8-00 10-00 b9:00 | 30-32) 15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00,19 
16-00 TO p50 ey aces. DG OQ ea ree. oe, BBE A a 28-30] 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00)20 
16-50 | 8-50-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 bi4-00 | 25-26} 14 18-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00/21 
16-00 11-00 12-75 14-00 10-00 11-00 10:00 | 23-25) 15 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00)}22 
16-00 10-00 12-00 13-00 8-50 9-50 7:00 | 25 15 22-50-35-00} 16:00-25-00/28 
TODOOM Mime ns tee ates, 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28) 13 t20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00)24 
14-50-16-50 10-50 12-00 13-00 SO UG ser ee he Ue b7-72 0 12-5 | 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00)25 
15:00 | 8-50-11-50 18-00 20-00 14-00. 16-00 | 16-00-18-00} 27-30]...... 35-00-40-00] 22-00-25-00}26 
15-00 @ Cc c c € Cc 30 3 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00)27 
15-50 Cc Cc c c c c 30 13 30-00-35-00) 20-00-25 -00)28 
14:50 | 7-25-9-00 12-00 15-50 12-00 12 OPiS SEE «48 26-27 in vs 25-00-35-00) 20-00-25 -00)29 
15-50 |*10-50-15-00} 16-00 17-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 | 28 10-13} 30-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00)30 
15-50 8-50-10:00} 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 28 10 25-00 | 16:00-20-00)31 
Oe Cae Naa eaters grape: 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 27 15 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00|32 
15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 Le OO ae arora ss os 24-25} 8-3 40-00 30-00 133 
15-00 12-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12:00 b13-33 | 27 12:5 20-00 15:00 |34 
16-00 13-00 APACE Opn shel sty she LO? OO aia sc eatery Ete als 28 15 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/35 
1/-00 ¢°50-12-00 1-50 ZOE OO Ri . Pe st 16-00 15:00 | 27 13 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/36 
16:00 13-00 {15-00-16-00| 19-00 |.......... 17-00 b18-67 | 25 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00)37 
HO OOS 102 00=102- O00) een sete OOO coat eit 18-00b | b9-00-15-00) 25 12-5 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)38 
16-00 | 10-50-12-00 c c, b 26-00 c ¢, b 22:00 c 25 15 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00)39 
16-00 UPA UO ier ewan Gye TRSIOOO) ly casera A OOTP late est asiescatt 30-32] 15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00/40 
15-50-16-00} 8-00-10-00} 10-00 13-00 00 10-90 O00510- 00). 2850 Wine 20-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)41 
17-00 PZ EOOU Nha eae he 12:50 | 7:00-7:50) 8-50-9-00 5:00 | 35 15 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00)42 
Laces NS Rs 4 en ee ae LOSOO Mi hae eee ANS. EAU) ti) i cl EEE (AR 15 tt 30:00 {43 
19-00 12-00 13-00 b15-00 13°00) |12:00-15:00 i eae a se 27-30) 15 22-00 14-00 |44 
19-50 15:00 10-00 12-75, | 7-00-7-50 BLO e5 AOE Lea 28 12-5 t 25-00-35 -00)45 
15-50 7-25-10-00 9-00 13-50 7-00 12-00 b7-00 | 30 15 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/46 
19-00 9-75-13-00 11-00 15-00 10-00 13200 eea aes y.,. 8s 25 13-3 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00|47 
18-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 AL: COW ieeede o Bea ss. 25 15 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00/48 
22-000 13-625 11-000 12-250 7-750 9000 es... 33-8 | 15-0 35-050 24-500 
21:00 | 13-50-15-00} 10-00 11-50 6-50 Ss OO Wi ee ate ssh 30-35) 15 .35:00-50-00)} 25-00-35-00/49 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 LO OOM praetaeioe els issi. 35 15 25-00-30-00} 18-00-20-00}50 
RNY Oe 10-813 9-833 12-750 9-375 11-500 14-500 | 34-6 | 14-6 35-625 22-500 
sas Gea 9-00-12-50]..........| 114-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00, | 35 +} 15 35-00-5000 30:00. 51 
Sete eel renee d10-00-11-00} [7-00 £8-50 5-50 7-00 |............] 32-85] 13-3 | 25-00-35-00) 15-00-25-00)52 
23-00-25-50}d10-00-11-00 £9-50 f10-50 9-00 LOM OOM | Ror Rog sy, 35 15 30-00-40-00 20-00 153 
yd Caereea a. 11-50 {13-00 |f, b 18-00 12-00 b18-00 b16-00 | 35 15 35:00 | 20:00 54 
i Res RN GRO Tare eee oe bees te Pee ae es 10-833 8-750 | 36-3 | 15-0 28-750 19-500 
G c c “Cc c CHEB hePuD TE Gate | Pb) case 15 25°00 17-50 |55 
ei madieaiun RIG DO Mtaaeb ee ieeb eel Bin: Gti Alar iaied «'o) bee WPAN 14 SA beni a i Bi 15 § § 56 
c d5-50-6-50 c Cc 8-00 | b6-00-8-00 4-50 | 35 15 35-00 25:00 |57 
Sect eer etait Cee Tot cOOl a wie vere | terres erro ast ieee | doe O01 4.00 b13-00 | 40 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/58 
BE i AVEEALA RW PSH efi Um SA Teen gt 8: SURE AT a ee A PE A 29 15 30-00 18:00 |59 
Suge Geter ACM Ge eee es Baie ha 8-950 10-757 4-810 | h36-8} 15-3 25-500 19-813 
Sogee eee ae Clo oer, fee tbe alu dene. (aye ae O0 COO tee clei. «OO eta 20-000 18-00 |60 
Brea 5 BAYS aeER 8 10S 25-13 20lk ee | coe. «10h 2 2 9-50 1275 eas. 20 A0 15 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00)/61 
sake e gues Ua ted 4 1 eae a Oe | 9-00 Tie reer ns | 40 15 30-00 20-00 {62 
et iia in POV DO TEP OO. al. . fa 5s ees eae te) Or O0—7 “OO 8-00 | 4-25-5-25. | 30-35] 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00/63 
se SR sce POV PAALD) huh safes | <p kidman ~ [aloe « <dblate 7-00 4-50 |30-35 | 17 29-00 25-00 |64 
Sc Stn eee Mee arbres astaeeare <1. |eactonaie tat ares 7:50 b9-54 b4-49 | 29 15 18-00-22-00) 15-00-17-00)65 
AE ge abe i ook EOC AR SBE ly bac RIP Mie Ree ORAE | mt Maes Pee rr 5-50 | 35 |......| 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00)66 
14-50-16-00 35 15 30:00-40-00i 20-00-30-00|67 





in bulk. 


Ci orbve et ene esete Piste Wislene lc) oc eke e areas @refe 6 Fis Ges 0 @ wisjeis iol ee tes 6 8 else 0 6 


*The higher price for Welsh coal. 


** New houses as hich as $40.00 per month. 


t Mining company houses $20 ; 


others $45-$60. t For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. § Company houses $10-$20; others %35-$40. +{Houses with conveniences 


not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $40.00. 


ttOn page 614 of the LABOUR GAZETTE for July, in the col- 


umn of localities, Truro should have been omitted and Sudbury inserted between Owen Sound and Cobalt, as on pages 610 


and 612. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest in- 

formation available as to the movement 

of prices in other countries as compared with 
Canada. — 

The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHo.esaLeE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 100 in 1913, 
declined 0.7 per cent from the May levei to 
162.6 in June. Cereals and meat and fish 
advanced and other foods declined, the “total 
food” index rising 0.3 per cent. Iron and 
steel, cotton and other texitiles all declined 
and other articles advanced slightly. The 
index of “total not food” declined 1.1 per 
cent. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) declined by a slight 
fraction of one per cent from the level at 
the end of May to 136.3 at the end of June. 
All the food groups advanced, the commodi- 
ties showing increased prices being wheat, 
flour, oats, beef, mutton, butter, sugar and 
tea. Minerals and textiles declined and sun- 
dries advanced, materials declining 0.9 per 
cent. 

The Times index number, on the base prices 
in 1913=100, fell 0.4 per cent from the May 
level to 164.7 as am average for June. Foods 
rose 0.9 per cent and materials declined 1 
per cent. The principal change was a decline 
of 4.3 per cent in cotton. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the Ministry of Labour, on the base 100 
in July, 1914, rose one point to 170 at the 
beginning of July. Foods rose 2 points to 
162 and all the other groups remained at the 
level of the previous month. At the begin- 
ning of August the cost of living index rose 
one point to 171. This was due to a rise 
of 2 points in the index for food, as rent, 
clothing and sundries showed no change, and 
fuel and light declined slightly. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Statistical Office, on the base first 
half of 1914=1, was 19,465 for May, the same, 
level as that. of the previous month. The 
ficure for June was 18,282, a decline of 6.1 
per cent. ‘This level is the lowest thus far 
reached in 1924. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
having as base July, 1914=1, rose 1.9 per 
cent to 12,442 in June. Foods and clothing 
both advanced moderately, and rentals rose 
33 per cent, or from 751, the level of the 
three previous months, to 1,002. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour 
rose 2 points to 557 in May, on the base 
April, 1914=100. The principal increases were 
in the groups food products, tar, petrol, fats 
and textiles, and the chief declines were 
registered by chemical products and fertilizer. 


Reta Prices AND Cost oF Livinc.—The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 
articles at Brussels, on the base 100 in April, 
1914, was 524 in June, an increase of 2 per 
cent. for the month. The index for the 
Kingdom rose 1.4 per cent to 492. 

The official index number of the cost of 
living for a working class family of the lowest 
category was, on the base 100 in 1921, 124.41 
for June, an increase of 4.1 per cent. over the 
May level. This was chiefly due to an in- 
crease in the foods index. Rent and clothing 
rose slightly and heating amd sundries de- 
clined somewhat. The budget for a middle- 
class family rose 3 per cent to 123.01, the 
changes in the items of the budget corres- 
ponding closely to those for the working- 
class family. 


France 


WuHotrsate Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Reserve Board of the United 
States rose in June 3.3 per cent to 442, on 
the base 1913=100. Domestic goods rose 3.4 
per cent, and imported goods rose 3.5 per 
cent. Export goods rose 5 per cent. In the 
grouping by stage of manufacture, raw ma- 
terials rose 3 per cent, producers’ goods rose 
3.2 per cent and consumers’ goods rose 3.7 
per cent. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living showed a slight advance on 
the average for May over that for April, 
being 115 billions for May as against 112. 
billions for April, on the base paper mark 
prices in 1913-14=1. The weekly index num- 
ber, however, reached the peak at the middle 
of May, and declined during the following 
wecks. 
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Netherlands 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, prices in 
1913=100, was 153 in May, or one point 
below the previous month’s level. The foods 
index was 150, also one point lower. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
of the Commerce Department, on the base 
1913=100, was 158 for June, a decline of 2 
points. Raw materials declined nearly 3 per 
cent and manufactured goods a fraction of 
one per cent. The only group to show a 
rise was mortar, brick, cement and glass. 
Declines occurred in feed and forage, fuel and 
lubricating oils, hides and leather, vegetable 
foods and iron and its products. Other groups 
showed no change. 

China 

The Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Markets index number of wholesale prices at 
Shanghai, on the base 100 in 1913, was 151.8 
for June, a decline of 1.6 per cent from the 
previous month’s level. Cereals and textiles 
advanced and all the other groups showed 
declines during the month. 


India 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of the Bombay Labour Office, on the base 
100 in July, 1914, advanced from 150 in May, 
to 153 in June. Foods advanced from 143 
to 147 but the other groups showed no change 
from the May levels, the index for fuel being 
166, for clothing 227, and for rent 165. The 
advance in foods was due mainly to higher 
prices for cereals, except wheat. Sugar and 
potatoes also advanced substantially, the in- 
crease in potatoes being seasonal. 


Unemployment 

A report recently issued by the British Min- 
istry of Labour relating to an investigation 
into the personal circumstances and industrial 
history of persons claiming unemployment 
benefits shows that in the opinion of the inter- 
viewing officers, 66.5 per cent of all the males 
interviewed and 73.5 per cent of all the 
females were persons who in normal times 
would be usually in regular employment, while 
only 3.6 per cent of males and 2 per cent of 
the females were regarded as “verging on the 
unemployable.” 

The analysis, it is added, shows that the 
number of men and women who were con- 
sidered to be “verging on the unemployable” 
is in great part made up of elderly or aged 
persons. Over half the men placed in this 
category and over one-third of the women 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics (1913=100) 
fell 1.6 per cent from the May level to 
144.6 for June. All groups declined with the 
exception of the cloths and clothing group, 
which advanced slightly. 

Bradstreet’s index number of wholesale 
prices showed an advance for the first time 
since December, 1923, to $12.6231, as com- 
pared with $12.2257 in July. Ten groups 
of commodities advanced including bread- 
stuffs, live stock, provisions, hides, and leather, 
textiles, metals, coal and coke, oils, naval 
stores and miscellaneous products, while fruits, 
building materials and chemicals and drugs 
were slightly lower.. This index is now 1.5 
per cent below the level of a year ago, but 
is 4.5 per cent above August, 1922, and 18.8 
per cent above the level of June, 1921. Com- 
pared with the peak of 1920, the index is 
now 39 per cent lower, but is still 45 per 
cent above the level of August, 1914. 


Cost or Livinc—The combined cost of 
living index figure for Massachusetts (com- 
piled by the Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life) rose by a slight fraction 
of one per cent from tthe May level to 
157.7 in June, on the base 19183=100. The 
food index showed an increase of about one- 
half of one per cent, the greatest change being 
an increase in the price of potatoes due to 
the change from the old crop to the new. 
There was a decrease of about 0.9 per cent 
in the clothing index, a slight increase in 
the fuel and light index, and no change in 
shelter and sundries. 


in Great Britain 


were aged 60 years or more and a heavy pro- 
portion suffered from poor physique, poor 
health, or some manifest physical defect. 





An act was recently promulgated in France 
to provide for the compulsory employment of 
ex-soldiers and ex-sailors in receipt of dis- 
ability pensions. Industrial and commercial 
undertakings, with certain specified exceptions, 
employing more than ten persons over 18 
years of age, and agricultural undertakings 
employing more than 15 such persons, are re- 
quired to employ war pensioners on a scale 
to be fixed for each class of establishment 
by the minister of labour, up to 10 per cent 
of the staff. An undertaking employing more 
than 50 per cent female labour is subject 
to the payment of an annual due. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER © 
OF 1924 


vAN CCORDING to information received by 

the Department of Labour there were 
313 fatalities reported in the industries and 
trades of Canada during the quarter ended 
June 30, 1924.. Of these 107 occurred in 
April, 97 in May, 91 in June, while 18 had 
occurred during the first quarter of the year. 
There were therefore 295 fatalities during the 


second, quarter of 1924, as compared with 285 


in the previous quarter and with 350 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1923. In the trans- 
portation and public utilities group 69 acci- 
dents were reported, of which 25 were in the 
steam railways and 19 in the water trans- 
portation groups. There were 47 deaths due 
to accidents in the construction group, 44 in 
logging, 43 in manufacturing, 42 in mining 
and 22 in agriculture. 

The most serious accident ainehe the quarter 
was due to an explosion at the Allan Mine, 
Stellarton, Nova Scotia, which resulted in the 
loss of four lives and the temporary shutting 


down of the mine. Although an investization 
was conducted no light could be thrown on 
the origin of this explosion. There were ten 
fatalities due to handling explosive sub- 
stances, one to an explosion at an oil plant, 
and one to the explosion of a steam pipe. 
Highteen deaths were due to electrocution,’ 
six to infection, and four were elevator 
accidents, two of these being due to the 
workers being struck by an ‘ascending lift 
after a wrong signal had been given accident- 
ally. 

The following table of industrial accidents 
has been prepared from information received 
from all sources available. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily include all the industrial 
accidents that may have occurred. 

In addition to the fatalities mentioned 
above four deaths were reported during the 
quarter as the result of accidents that had 
occurred in previous years. ‘Three of these 
accidents occurred in 1923 and one in 1921. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 


















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— ; 
Harmer) cb sagas. Havelock, Ont.......... April) Sat aa Fell while pune tree. 
Harm hands) vu.4;¢ Glenmorris, Ont........ 23 |Kicked by horse. 
ATTRAC? Bees 4 St. Narcisse de Beau- * 7 30 Struck by saw which broke loose while 
rivage. operating. 
Wood sawyer....... North Monaghan, Ont..; “ 16 43 |Caught in pulley of sawing machine. 
Hem ot cs en: A Collingwood, Ont.. i 8 23 +|Struck by falling tree. 
Parnvete<|. osc oan. « Near McGregor, Man.. Ph ae 68 {Fell from load. 
Parner. surements. Venenville, Ont......... May .2. _ 43 |Kicked by horse. 
Parmers 6. oad. Grenfell )Raskw..e on... . sa dp 56 |Found near seed drill with neck broken. 
(No further particulars.) 
PAVINETY 1 sc Ove vs Near Drumheller, Alta. “7 | over 21|Thrown from disc harrow and run over. 
Harmaereicd . eau. Tofield, Alta P SS io Bae ee Crushed beneath tractor. 
earariee) Pie" | Tae, Be Kipling, Sah 8,8 55 ee $6 1°18 1 ee Thrown under drill when team bolted. 
Re eR Rr enya) Near Revelstoke, B.C.. A Bh Bi a hid Thrown from wagon when horses bolted. 
Parmer 2) Wm eh Thomasburg, Ont...... et 20 ....|micked by horse. 
Arena okey Near Kingston, Ont..... eee 69 |Burned in putting out meadow fire. 
armen. ive, West Lorne, Ont........ June 2 80 eee beneath harrow when team 
olte 
Parra. ane ae, Hdgerton, Onteie..... ya 56 cee under cultivator when team 
olte 
Parr hand ) 2, 2% Uno Park?) Ont. 3! a 'D 25 |Crushed under tractor plough eee tilt- 
ed backward. 
PATI Gr 0 tate a: Springdale, Alta........ “ 6 | over 21 |Struck by lightning. 
PARONOr a ween Near Gravelbourg, Sask aman COR angie Struck by lightning. 
Parmer) Mie vagy 0 Calgary) Alta tee! care bs tak Bite bee ay Struck by lightning. 
Mariners) cert! dagen: St. Ubald (Portneuf Co.) “18 | over 21 |Fell from wagon. 
ue. 
FisHING AND TRAP- ‘ 
ING— 
Lobster fisherman.|Petite Riviére, N.S..... April 2 24 |Motor stalled and craft capsized. 
TPADDET Ah as Moen Near Pembroke, Ont ar 10 22 |Canoe upset while examining traps. 
"Prappercrcnuen te. Lundar,) Mane vee. 2. aA 36 |Lightning struck shovel which he carried. 
Lobster fisherman..| Yarmouth, N.S May 15 30 |Became entangled in boat gear and car- 





ried overboard. 
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Fatay InpustRiaL AccipENts DuRING THE SECOND QuaRTER oF 1924 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry Locality 


Loaaine— ; 
Employees with 


lumber company,| chasse, Que. 


(2) 
Pimployee.)... ..4 20's oan de Portneuf, 
ue. 
Woodsman... acess |Doucetteville, N.S...... 
OSS a ee BorijAlperni ci) | ds: 
1 ET IRR Menzies Bay, B.C....... 
Logger sel, xh dose OI EE CEO 
Axeman bo sd ut (owsman Mannihhi. .... 
POecens uke: Deep, Cove, B.G..)..... 
Woodsman......... Loughboro Inlet, B.C... 
LLogper. Gee ait. Deep Cove, B.C........ 
Woodsmanssias,.<;. Em bro, Ont. an. Pine 
TOg eer A 2.4) Sis: Powell River,,.B.G...::. 
POO ers ae tL Paka dl eilica Army, B.C oi ., 
Employees: .. sie. Cap Magdeleine, Que.... 
Weodsman .i:s 45 3\Collins Inlet, Ont) 3; 


River driver....... Gardon River, Ont....”. 


Weller ay vite save Shawinigan Lake, B.C.. 
WCOmver a til.) aus Simeondsay 01. 
Meorer veo eu gue Near Ladysmith, B.C... 
River driver....... Williamsdale, N.S...... 
Poreniamavon. a5) Daventry) Oty! 4... 


Lac aux Rognons, Que.. 


River.driver,....2. Foleyette, Ont...) 0... 
OREO lie, os yous Johnston Straits, B.C... 
River driver....... Boothalaken Ont)... 
‘Tall sawyer dia. 4: New Westminster, B.C. 


Employee at mill. ./Breakeyville, Que....... 


River driver....... 
River driver, o.:... . 
River driver....... 


River drivers (2)...| Restigouche Co., N.B.. 
River driver....... Temagami River, Ont.. 
Lge wer rey. chi, Victoria, beeen aa 
Madawaska River} Ont. 
Rigging slinger..... Myrtle Point, B.C... ..; 
River drivers (2)...;Madawaska, Ont........ 


Logger), 2 oat ie Police 115. C oar ane 
Chokerman.,....... North Vancouver, B.C.. 
Minine, Non-Fer- 
ous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING-— 
Metalliferous Mining: 
Crane chaser....... Anyor) B.C, esa eeden a ae 
Powderman........ Clacieri B.C . ecu l ae 
BLING: axes tee bot, Prince Rupert, B.C... 
DA NOT ix tac, gee ee ancomr is. C),: syne oe 
calorie. cae immings Ont. ae ke ; 


- Contract mucker...\Kirkland Lake, Ont..... 
83051—7 


Date 


iSt. Raphael de Belle- | April 


73 


June 


«sé 
¢ 
6 


73 


1 


13 
24 


Age 


both 
over 21 


ata wba) ) a) glial re, 


nyo) ae ay ie)! atl a! 


Ce oe 


Broken legs and internal injuries. 





Cause of Fatality 


ELA ETANT EOe VEN MEAN BADE OSTIER |) et 
Drowned while repairing dam. 


Crushed under rolling logs. 


Crushed by falling tree while crippled by 
falling on axe. 

Crushed by falling tree. : 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by log from pile. 

Caught in log haul and dragged into 
machinery. 

Struck by falling limb. 

Fell on saw. 

Chain on whipple tree gave way while 
Swinging pole on to car. 


|Falling tree struck snag which fell on 


workman. 

Fell, striking head while unloading car 
of lumber. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. 

Falling tree uplifted log on ground which 
struck workman. 

(No 
further particulars). 

Crushed between logs. 

Fell into water—drowned. 

Struck by log. 

Fell through hole in ice while going for 
mail. 

Drowned. 

Struck by falling snag. 

Drowned. 

Crushed between carriage knee and saw 
husk when end of cant caught. 

Log fell while being moved by mechanical 
device. 

Struck by logs being rolled into stream. 

Drowned when canoe upset. 

Struck by rock falling from landing. 


Drowned when boat upset. 

Drowned. : 

Crushed against spar tree by swinging log, 
Drowned. . 
Crushed by rolling log. 

Drowned. Boat upset while breaking 


jam. 

While loading ties slipped and fell over 
edge of wharf. | 

Struck by falling tree. 


Crushed against tree when fallen tree - 
being sawn sprung back. 

Struck by log which upended while being 
tightened. 


Crushed by draw bar. Collision occurred 
while coupling motor to mine car. 

Struck by rock falling from roof. 

Fell over cliff. Snow gave way while 
inspecting aerial tramway. 

Fall of rock. 

Fell down slope. 

Crushed between ore car and wall of drift. 
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Fara, INpusTRIAL AccIDENTS DuRING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry 


Metal. Mining( Contd. ) 



























MANET soe Nace ala eae: Timmins, Ont..... 

Miner oN Cassidy) BiCr ec: 

ii Ried aes et LO AR Lythmore, Ont.... 

MNT ee ee woe Mimmins ,Onty gue. 

NMIBETS. dec ee Deloro Township, 
Ont. 

NVEINOE HY Cer. eee Premiter. 3. Cay. ce a. 


* Chute loader...-...J|Anyox, B.C..... 


Brakeman!. sae Coniston, Ont.. 
Miner) Co) Ue ae ae St. Thomas T ownship, 
Ont. 
vere en went South Porcupine, Ont... 
Coal Mining 

IM PERC MeO a as Imwernesss Nes eile: 5.5: 
IMO TOs caNe Gola seas Inverness; NiOe els: a. 
AD TEV ET ee eee Inverness; Nao ees... 
Timberman........|Inverness, ING Ss 
Werner Se. ede sees Caledonia Mines, N.S... 
SEIS est a OEE Na Cassid Vacs Gapeee les: 
HINGE ee Ca tec coos Nanammogesy.@l st... .. 


Miners (2) 
Shiftmen (4) 


SS. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 


ing: 
Shoveller at asbes- 


tos mine. 
Quarcy mania. ee Redonda Island, B.C... 
Quarryman......... Kingston Ontesese.).\: . : : 


Gravel pit worker.. 
Employee at ce- 
ment plant. 
Oiler at mine....... 
Quarry mien. a0: 


Oileryee eee so 


Port Colborne, Ont 


at oil plant. 
Clay products and 
structural materials: 
Stone contractor...|Kingston, Ont.. 
Labourer at cement Port C olborne, Ont.. 
plant. 
Foreman at brick- 
yard. 
Employee at ce- 
ment plant. 
Employee at brick- 
yard. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 


Victoria, B.C 


Nelson, NGBit5..: - 


Leamington, Ont... 

Labourer at milling|Port Colborne, Ont 
company. 

Workman at brew- 
ery. 


Montreal, Que...... 


Animal edible pro- 
ducts: 
Labourer at packing|Toronto, Ont....... 
plant. 
Helper at creamery|Petrolia, Ont....... 


Driver for meat |Halifax, N.S....... 
market. 

Driver for dairy....|Toronto, Ont....... 

Textiles: 

Brakeman with oil-|Montreal, Que...... 


cloth company. 


Cumberland .@an. 
Allan Mine, Stellarton, 


Thetford Mines, Que.... 


OnOWay A tudee es... . 


Thetford Mines, Que.... 
Rosemount, Que........ 


East Broughton, Que.... 
Field superintend’nt|Pakowki Lake, Alta.... 


TOTrOntonOme meets: 5... 


eeceee 


ee bore 


eeceee 


eooee 


ee eer 








June 


ce 


April 14 


117 21 
19 42 
LO a eee: 
14 43 
19 45 
22 | over 21 
30 50 
OSs, eae 
OG Al asae 
8 45 
9 junder 21 
28 22 
5 | over 21 
5 45 
16 | over 21 
27 29 
oe Bes pa 
21 22 
28 41 
BOM ieee 
11 Ae 
4, 62 
fA WEA balk es 
20 48 
23 52 
26 53 
10 43 
RUN ee be ce 
42 



























Cause of Fatality 





Caught in rockslide. 
Fall of rock. 

Struck by bucket. 
Fall of rock in stope. 
Caught by blast. 


Explosion. 
fuses. 
Caught between fingers of air valve and 

side of chute. 
Crushed between cars. 
Explosion. Tampering with misfired 
charge of explosive 1 in shot hole. 
Explosion of blast in shaft. 


Stayed too long lighting 


Struck by falling roof rock. 

Struck by piece of coal from pick. 
Caught between boxes. 

Struck by falling roof rock. 

Caught between full box and timber. 
Struck by falling rock. 

Struck by rock from roof. 


| |Caught by fall of rock. 


Explosion in mine shaft. 


Fall of rock while scaling walls. 


Fall of rocks. 

Struck by boom shaft. 
Run over by pony car. 
Caught in machinery. 


Caught by shaft. 

Box of dynamite sticks exploded when 
carrier slipped and fell. 

Clothing caught in shafting. 

Explosion and fall of derrick. 


Struck on head by stone. 
Caught in mucker. 


Buried in sand pile. 
Caught in machinery. 


Thrown to ground and run over when 
part of cart gave way. 


Infection, Finger caught in belt. 
Fell from ladder—drowned. 


Sealded. Fell into vat of hot hops. 


Cut finger—infection. 


Struck by automobile. 

Kicked by horse. Stepped on pole ‘be- 
hind horses when mounting wagon. 

Struck by truck. 


Fell and run over by cars. Attempted to 
jump from ladder of car to platform. 
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Fata, INpusTRiAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 








Trade or Industry Locality 





Pulp, paper, 

paper goods: 

Employee at pulp-/Bathurst N.B........... 
wood plant. 

Employee at pape! 
mill. 

Employee at pape1 
mill. 

Employee of pulp 
mill. 

Clean-up man at 
paper mill. 

Loader at pulp mill. 


and 


























PortneuieOueaewme.. 20: : 
Donnacona, Que......... 
Hawkesbury, Ont....... 
PorsiArihnurs Ont. .03.. 
Burks Falls, Ont........ 





Sec of pulp |Smooth Rock Falls, Ont 
mill. 
Printing and publish- 


ing: 


Web pressman...... Edmonton, Alta........ April 
Pressman.......... Toren Ont... +s. June 


Saw and planing mills 
Owner of saw mill..|Cooper’s Falls, Ont..... 
Employee at saw|Chichester, Que......... 


mull. 


Employee at saw/Harrington, Ont........ - 
mill. 

Employee at saw|Landers Station, N.B...|  “ 
mil. 

Employee at saw|Madawaska, N.B.......| May 
mill. 


Montreal @ues ee... 


Saw operator....... \ ee 
SpearhillManer eo. os 


Cutler at stave saw. 
Wood products: 
Employee at sash|Montreal, Que........... 
factory. 
Carpenter at wood- 
working plant. 
Operator at - lath|Minasville, N.S......... 
mill. 
Teamster, for bea-|Frederickhouse, Ont.... 
ver board factory. 


Cormwale Onte ee 


Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts: 


Carpenter at steel|Guelph, Ont............ April 
plant. 

Garace man........| Montreal, Que... 7 . 

Moulder at iron |Toronto, Ont........:... i. 
foundry. 

Garman tiat. dnives Lethbridge; Alta@......... ij 

Employee at steel]Roachvale, N.S......... id 
mill. 

Pahourerat\ auto| Ford, Ont:.....2 4...) Slay 
works. 


Hoist. inspector at|Montreal, Que........... 


elevator factory. 
Machinist... ..oe bachiney Quen... 35. 
Elevator operator |Toronto, Ont............ 
at metal factory. 
Core room foreman|Oshawa, Ont............ 
at foundry. 
Labourer at smelt- 
ing works. 
Employee at steel|/Montreal, Ce Pe ae 
plant. 
Boilermaker........ 
Chemical and allied 
products: 
Employee 
works. 


at April 


83051—8 


Date 


29 








Age 


ol 








Cause of Fatality 


Caught in fall of logs from pile and 
thrown against carrier chain. 
Drowned. 


Caught by belt while adjusting it. 
Fell while removing chain blocks from 
trestle. 
Caught in revolving shaft. 
Load slid forward when stakes broke and 
horses took fright. 


Suffoeated and scalded by steam and gas 
when caught in pit. 


“aught between press rollers. 

Surned. 

Foot caught between belt and pulley. 
Died of shock. 

Caught in shaft. 

Caught in circular saw. 

Fell on rotary saw. 


Fell 40 feet. 


struck by piece of wood from saw. 
Caught in belt or shafting. 


Struck by board which whirled upward 


while being placed beneath saw. 
Fell down stairs. 


Struck by flying pulley. 


Knocked down by block of pulpwood 
from conveyor chute which slid over a 
loaded core, 


Fell off roof. 


Fell down elevator shaft. 
Fell while dismounting from car. 


Blood poison. Taking out king pin, car 
fell on finger cutting it off. 
Struck by steel pulley which burst. 


Struck by train. 


Accidentally pressed button was crushed 
by ascending lift. 

Struck by channel iron which fell while 
being drilled. 

Sliver in foot—infection. 


Explosion of gases while lighting oil 
burner. 

Electrocuted while working at switch. 

Fell from step ladder. 

Struck by an electric crane. 

Burned—while filling still with naph- 


tha, funnel broke and naphtha spilled 
on clothing ignited from hot fire box. 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





Miscellaneous manu- 





facturing: : 
Foreman at lamp|Toronto, Ont............ May 2274. dees Burned. 
company. 
CoNSsTRUCTION— 
Building and struc- 
tures: 
Steeplejack......... Pokesley HOnte 222s 0 6 April 2 40 |Fell off scaffold. 
Labourer’. ../...2 Dane, Ont) eat =e. Soa 54 |Fell striking head. 
Workman...)e0e = Vancouver, BoC. 2). 2... sp te 70 |Fell from ladder which slipped. 
Dabourer: =.= i Thorold: Ontiie:.t See Ae Ie ee Struck on head by door. 
BabourereeAk alk Ma Cove, Queens Co.,| May 2 76 |Crushed by collapsing frame shed. 
Bi 
Sign painter........ Caleary Altar...) ooo. Pe its 30 |Fell from window while adjusting sign. 
Laborer: ...... sae GueiphsrOntiee of... Jane 724 .2ee ce Struck on head by derrick. 
Painter eee St. Raymond, Que...... “2: | over 21 | Fell from scaffold when tackle rope gave 
way. 
Labourer. . Eastview, Ont.. Oe, eS Gi 37 |Struck by falling plank. 
Employee of roofing Marpole, B.C........... i) SUBIR: Tees Burned. Asphaltic solution caught fire 
company. | while tank was being filled. 
Labourers........2: Guelph3-Ontii. 2.0.5 5.. ROA: Cea Struck by falling plank. 
Labourer......7).4 jQdebee, Quel... ..... |: See 50 |Fell from seaffolding. 
Gurter Shashi lua Montreal, Que........... ee: 79 {Fell from wagon. 
Workman. A Montreal, Que........... se 56 | Fell from window. 
Ironworker.........|Montreal, Que........... Gas 47 |While removing cable from derrick it 
touched high voltage wire. 
Carpenterest... o225 Vaneouver, B.C..)...... im 9 48 |Sling broke. Lost balance and fell 16 feet 
MASON... lame e St. JONnGeNG ee... oto nay 35 {Crushed finger—infection. 
Carpenter.......... Quebec, Que....... pers Be a 50 | Fell off scaffold. 
DP nsmiith ob: 2. sa OFOREO On eee... Se sod 29 |Fell from scaffold, 
Railway construction: 
Labourer. . .{Townsend Centre, Ont..| April 2 ]........ Cut hand. 
Painter (building Siraviord, Onieae. ... ; wae) 24 |Fell from scaffold at shops. 
department). 
Employee..........|Near Kirkland Lake, “24 54 |Fell on rock in avoiding material.from . 
Ont. blast. 
Labouretie.t= -: 0's Kaministiquia, Ont..... penny or on Pere. Crushed by shovel. 
Labourer: .c.0e <4 LeasidevOuG pers... .. Sh DR he is ite 5 Struck on head by chuck. 
Labourter:..,2. ....1| easiadesOntaeeee. .. |. See le Suhre Train ran over foot while man was 
ballasting 
Ex-gang labourer...|Kaministiquia, Ont..... May- aati. Struck by train. 
Ex-gang labourer...|Tuffnall Br., Sask....... ee 20 |Fell in attempt to get on moving train. 
Labourer. 0-> . 7a lalbury,. Ontiaeee...... “8 | | 23 |Stepped from boarding car in front of 
train. 
WorknianV Ge... 3: North Bay)Onts...... Pit AR ene ee Scalded by steam when wrecker crane 
upset. 
Shi pbuilding: 
Cailkene ae i510) Victorian. © ea. .....| April <7 42 |Stumbled when near side of steamer and 
fell over deck to floor of drydock. 
Riveter 3413, Dartmouth, N.S........ St: BOs jee Struck by timber which fell from. sling 
while hoisting. 
Carpenter.......... North Vancouver, B.C..| June 9 24 pte working between decks fell into 
old. 
Miscellaneous con- 
struction: 
- Electrician at dam.|Hanover, Ont............]| April 5 38 |While opening sluice plank was swept over 
dam by floods. 
Bridgeman.......:-.|Deep Cove, B.C........ yam? | 27 |Struck by falling tree. 
Workman with en-|La Gabelle, Que........ eo 27 +|Fell several feet on to stone pile. 
gineering comp’y. 
Labourer on canal..|Meritton, Ont........... peep 8) 25 {Struck on jaw when crowbar slipped. 
Bridgeman. ., .|Toronto, Ont.. eG. 2, 2a A ee Fell from girder 
Foreman with con- |St. Catharines, Ont.. May 15 42 |Fell over side of canal when bank gave 
tractor. way. 
Engineer . 5.2 6. ea we Smithers, i ae he 47 |Slipped from pier while examining bridge 
Employee of wreck-|Narnia, Ont............. pk D0 be ee Drowned. Fell from boom of logs while 
ing company. - preparing them for removal. 
Roadman: .4ee12 28 Murrayville, Que........| June 9 60 |Struck by falling tree. 
‘Teanister .. A... Aifred "Ontreee... c Be 1B, 68 |Fell from wagon. 
a ee at gas |Montreal, Que........... eee iy 19 ele on loose plank and fell from scaf- 
works. ol 


Hydro worker...... Queenston, Ont.......... pep st AR Bolt fell down from above banks. 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER oF 1924 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry Locality 


Miscellaneous con- 
struction; (Cont’d.) 
Road construction |Estevan, Sask.......... 
_ employee. 
Employees at dam|*t. Joseph d’Alma, Que. 
C2y% 
LE bOUTeD is aislinst: Windsor jOntees . if:. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusnic Unrinitims— 
Steam Railways: 


Encinesrion 26 |. Armstrong, Ont......... 
Brakeman.......... Kapuskasing Siding, Ont 
rY surclaviaiys water oxi: Calgary Altar)... 2... 
Workman feo5c 3: Lambton, Onte:..)...... 
WET CIT ery o:5i en West Toronto, Ont...... 
Vardman’..... 2. Montreal, Que........... 


Fireman and brake-| Highgate, Sask......... 


man (2). 
Sectionman......... Bar River, Ont:.4...... 
Brakeman:......... Valleyfield, Que........ 
Track watchman...|Cloister, B.C........... 
Sectionman......... AB DUES ON bereniact-. £3... 
Switchman......... Heatherdown, Alta..... 
Yardman SR kee Hamilton, Citta etl Socee 
Car checker........ Windsor Out, 6... . 
Sectionman......... Dorval, Quessahii. ns: 
Goalman <0... Armstrong, Ont...|...... 
Brakeman..-ioasnp..pheimico, Ont! ..... 
Sectionman......... Leeds, Quedelewe. 3.2... 
Sectionman......... St. paul detarAlta. ac. 
Sectionman......... Winnipeg, .Manaijii...... 
PAVEMAN cei v)s05-.4 4 ahi Shawanaga, Ont........ 
Brake mianinadis-c 3. Richmond,,.Que. il). oo2:. 


Sarnia, Ont 


Innerkip, Ont 


Street and Electric 


Railways: rid 
Flectrician, eck. Winnipeg, Man.......... 
Electrician’s helper.| Winnipeg, Man.......... 
(ineraanveras ew Premier, B.@.3.70. yar. 
ieameraanene ne Vacetoria,B.Ws, 4.4 <unes 
Dineman......: aad woebours, Ont... 934). ua: - 


Water trans portation: 
Longshoreman...... 
MID TINGE |: hail yuck 
Employee at har- 

bour elevator. 
ROMCOK ET, 6p ce 4 ck ud 


Longshoreman. 


WManicotventsls casas 
St aJoOhneeNe Des aa eee, 
Montreal; Queues... 4s... 


Vancouner, Gi, dem. as - 
Montreal, Que..... Vast Ae 


Foreman with tow-|Sarnia, Ont............. 
- _ ing company. 
' Stevedore 


a ayn BENE RecN Se es eee 
Canal helper........ (honold..Onteneie. aes: 
SAOM 3: nt sander oe Three Rivers, Que...... 
alors ee Montreal, Que......... 


DLevedore avails Port McDiarmid, On ae 





Stevedore../....... Pulte Cove IN wis.6 3: o 
DaslORsrate: ach Bets OuebeexOQue ea. os - 
Deéckhand. .22.2. i. Kootenay Landing, B.C. 


over 21 








Cause of Fatality 


Cave-in of earth. 
Struck by steam-shovel. 


Fell into excavation. 


Crushed when engine turned over. 

Foot caught in switch point and train 
backed over him. 

Run over. 

Struck by train. 

Run over. 

Slipped while getting off side ladder. 
Run over. 

Derailment. Engine struck rock. 

Fell off hand-car. Run over. 

Crushed while coupling. 

Struck while walking along track. 

Thrown off car. 

Fell in front of car while leaning over 
brake pole. 

Crushed between cars. 

Run over by train. 

Struck by train. 

Electrocuted. 

Crushed between engine and hox car. 

Struck by rail which fell from flat car. 

Run over by motor car. 

Knocked down by car being shunted. 

Fell through opening when engine and 
tender parted. 

Slipped and fell under wheels. 

Crushed between cars during switching 
operations. 

Struck by train. 


Electric shock. Fell off scaffold. 

Knocked off ladder by falling body of 
fellow worker who had been electro- 
cuted. 

While repairing tram line moved out on 
to overhanging snow ledge, which gave 
way—fell 200 feet. 

Thrown to ground when pole gave way. 

Struck by engine. 


Fell off pile while stowing sugar. 
Infection. Spiinter entered thumb. 
Fell from car shaler. 


Struck by falling boom on steamer. 

Thrown from gangplank between ship 
and wharf. . 

Drowned 


Caught in winch rope. 

Drowned. Lost balance reaching for line 
thrown from steamer. 

Drowned. 

Thrown to deck when rope ladder broke. 

Drowned when canoe upset. 

Crushed by rolling log. 

Fell in hold of vessel. 

Fell from barge—drowned. 
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Fata, INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 (Continued) 


























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Water transportn: ~ 
(Cont’d.) 
Déekhand oc sacu Fort: Williams-Onte.. .... oe 26 19 |Drowned. Struck by ice which fell while 
being loaded. 
Seawall siiascoecuctae Montreal, Que:......... oe 2 21 |Fell from scaffold while painting. 
Deckhand. 223/272 Lake Supericr, Ont...... SD, 19 |Drowned—lost baiance while scrubbing 
top of aft house. 
ALOR «cers. eee Montreal,-Que:-.....-... Me RS: 21 |Fell from scaffold striking side of vessel 
drowned. 
Déekhand.. 2c, ae8 Gravenhurst, Ont....... ei 200) 16 |Drowned. 


Storage and local 
transportation: 
Chauffeur for bank.|Montreal, Que........... April (TS eres, Shot by bandits. 
Labourer at eleva-|Goderich, Ont May 16 39 |Crushed by car. 


tor ; 

Electrician at eleva-|Montreal, Que........... cme exh 32 |Turned switch wrong way and struck by 
tor. ascending elevator. 

Driver for oil com-| Halifax, N.S............ Jtte: “LOS. ieee Kicked by horse and run over by truck. 
pany. i ; 

eaurster,. 200 52 Windsor NS). .... Oe eae ce Fell under team. 

Carter 0% suet ae Montreal, Que........... fe 14 56 |Fell from livery wagon. 

ID Wahitateee ote ee. Vancouver, B.C../...... le 41 |Knocked down while attempting to stop 


runaway horses. 
Telephone and_ tele- 


graphs: 
Cableman..........|Near Wymark, B.C.....| April 21 19 |Stepped off bunk on a gravel pile and fell 
under wheels of moving car. 
JUiheVenOGhNe .. DundasOnte 4.8... .. May 19 24 |Electrocuted while hauling new wire over 


. telephone poles. 
Public utilities, n.e.s.: 


Lineman Springhord) Qe. \,. ~:.3| Aprili 2a. phe Electrocuted. Caught wire when losing 


balance. 


Lineniant ge e005 Petrolia, Ont.. Grae SGT ele Cee Electrocuted. Neglected to put on 
; rubber gloves when stringing wires. 

Lineman sos fof. Niagara Falls, Ont. Rue, mS 6 26 |Fell from pole. 

Engimeer.25. 27 760. Rosetown, Gaal TT bee Electrocuted. Short circuit between 


switch and a lantern placed between 
victims feet. 


rower house em-|Montreal, Que........... “Et G98 35 |Fell under wheels of automobile truck. 
ployee. 
Hydro cable splicer| Hamilton, Ont.......... May Seth bce Electric shock caused fall from pole. 
danemans ae... yi Saskatoon, Sask........ June 5:4. bos Electrocuted while tapping high tension | 
wire. 
Janitvortva cee, >: 2 Londoout Gunter. ....: Be) ABT bey, ree a Electrocuted while dusting electrical 
apparatus. 
Power house em.|Vontreal, Que........... - © 19 | over 21 |Electrocuted. Too strong current broke 
ployee. . switchboard. 
Lineman) Op, a6 Moose Jaw, Sask....... ue ts 38 a rear Touched bare wire with back 
of neck. 
Helper (8 Le Windsor) Ontelre| oo... $98 31 |Touched live wire while pulling tarpaulin 
over pole during storm. 
TRADE— ; 
Retail : 
Employee of hard-|hree Rivers, Que......| April 5 63. |Fell into elevator shaft. 
ware merchan 
Employees at coa’| Montreal, Que........... May 28 | 48, 36 |One electrocuted by current supplying 
yard ye, SUL Se) SOL nee meee | a ce EN Dd el coal loading machine and the other in 
attempting to assist first victom. 
Salesman...........|Montreal, Que........... June 16 18 |Tripped and fell through window from 
high building. 
SERVICE— 


Public and ee 


Surveyor.. ..|{Bowsman, Man..... eed Apr MDs. bee Struck by falling tree 

Park ranger. eres Algonquin Park, Ont.... ee Se | eee ee Drowned in lake when going for pro- 
visions. 

Constables hee Magrath: Altar c0.. oo) 59 |Slipped on step and fell to pavement. 

Fire rangers (2)....|Lac ala Place, Que..... SUNG #250 <n eene Drowned—canoe upset. 

Domestic and per- 
sonal: 

Hospital orderly...|Montreal, Que........... April 18 58 |Touring car and ambulance collided. 

Cook.. .....|Harbour Bouche, N.S... Yt Zanl..c ae Drowned. 

Electrician at Toronto @Onteree t.02 2. JUNG 2 oeeee While greasing sides of elevator fell 


hospital. between ascending car and frame. 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER oF 1924 (Concluded) 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





Laundering, dyeing 
and cleaning: 


Dry cleaner........ New Glasgow, N.S..... Bs 04 9 taped hehe rap rae i Gas exploded—burned—shock. 
MIscELLANEOUS— 

WVorcnian': 54.5502 Mount Forest, Ont...... PEOti St lee Seca Struck by falling tree. 

VOM ls. oo ay LACOUGe UC co cece es MGS 7 "Se We ho Drowned. Became entangled in wire 
cable which he grasped when ice struck 
ferry. ; 

VOR a nr ao ee Mount Lehman, B.C.... aie ee) Ecorse a 2 Joewia while using mechanical stump 
puller. 

Shop apprentice....|Blairmore, Alta......... als 19 |Fell off platform. 

abourer © SV anCouver «pee gs. oo. oc es fia 42 |Struck by automobile. 

WVObKTaaI Lc Tee East Bathurst, N.B..... SRT ER sgl one et Kicked by horse. 

EADOUTCI cw ons a ant bouun beke (Ont. iia. %3 Mayo hie wee, Drowned. 

Boiler engineer..... Savavbec Ques... os “ 16 | over 21|Burned. In starting a motor steam pipe 

exploded. 

Labourer...........j|Athabasca River, Alta.. gla ves 22 |Drowned. 

WA Douleb se. -.o1. 6 bali Dbervonn io. vecye nas ane 47 |Caught by driving pulley of screw con- 
veyor. 

favourer.,..\........|vauzon Levis, Ques... o> June 2 15 {Struck in abdomen by piece of firewood. 

Lat SCTE (eee Montreal @ lesen arse Aas I Dies ell oa a ladder while putting belt on 
pulley. 


os a a ee ES MI SE CaN en > PO 0 Pan eRe ep ce cee Cen ee eacabnsiny REGRESS 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING PREVIOUS 
TO THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 


— ee 

















Cea Tener 3. pooh do Pernice, B.C ys. 22+ s4-e25dale LO 53 {Fall of coal. 
Railway machine Culeary. Nita sie. “ 30 | over 21 |Automobile went over bank. 
shop labourer. 

Braveman cs Biairmore, Altay. 2.307" Bewreco 26 |Ran into loaded cars while braking on 
tail end of trip. 

SLOReCUDIEr. oot Ly ALCON Ver, BO Meroe h: eeu 40 |Crushed under block of granite which 

a tilted off rollers while being moved. 

Wiecdsmunn sy sen ttre Restigouche Co., N.B... eee 51 |Caught by falling tree. 

Labourer.*,........<.|St: Joseph d’Alma, Que. So. DUE ager es Killed by explosion due to using iron red 
in tamping explosives. 

Biseanan «is. 6.4065... loull River, BiGescc).. 3s 1 229 62 {Crushed under log which slipped from 
pile on skidway. 

Mardniaster, 20 ex: Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...| Mar. 1 31 |Head crushed. (No further particulars. 

i Sarmcteres. eens HectanoogaNos: ees grr, Als amas eee Crushed by falling horse. 

Riggingman..........| Hotham Sound, B.C.... oe ern sie (eve ee Struck by falling log. 

Manliewworker. sea sme Restigouche Co., N.B.. isso AG, 38 |Crushed by falling tree. 

Weaorlertan 25 0 oe. ve Weymouthe Nisei. see Fi 20M See sees Struck by stub. 

Ranway labourer sc.) Harlton;, Ont... ses mares 39 |Crushed by cable. 

Mine inspector........ jis GNU Fore stey aes Ware Wine eae peas tANF 38 |Tumor on brain. Slipped and fell. 

RAC OC hae cer lee Se re Headquarters, B.C..... eo, 23 |Struck by falling tree. 

d Be a'vec 20 poy ie ee ee a Colemang Dos oon dees SOS! a) anes Saari cn Struck by falling tree. 

RECT C LC ti ae ea een Nanoose Bay, B.C....4. Stee 40 |Fell while getting down from scow. 

NEIeT ere cee eens ae oh, BellevuepAltac: : vitae aaa Game mire ca ae £3 Died June 2 from injuries received some 


months earlier. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 


a ere accompanying table, compiled from in- IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING 
formation furnished by the Department THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 
of Immigration and Colonization, gives some 




















ils re i mber of immi- Great 
details MEU ce total numbe ; Period 1924 Britain | U.S.A.| Other | Totals 
grants into Canada during the second quarter and coun- 
of 1924. For purposes of comparison the Ireland tries 
figures for the previous quarter and for the Appril..................... 9,410) 1,855] 8,065 19,330 
corresponding quarter of 1923 are also given, Maeve | BARS) p'sor| #1496) 14.421 
The table on page 726 gives the nationalit 

<7 i age be) ee eocnd qater-(904.. |, 28,4590 5,472| 19,314] 53,245 

sex, occupation and destination of all immi- 
First quarter 1924........ 8,792 3,274) 11,814] 23,880 


grants, who entered Canada during the quar- : x bas 
ter under review. Second quarter 1923......' 22,553 6,399] 12,000! 49,952 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Mechanics’ Lien on Mortgaged Property 


N 1921 the owners of certain land in Al- 
berta sold it under an agreement of sale, 
the purchaser taking possession after the first 
payment. The purchaser erected a building 
on the land, obtaining material from a lumber 
company. ‘This company not receiving pay- 
ment claimed a mechanics’ lien’ on the whole 
of the vendor’s interest in the land. The trial 
court dismissed this claim, holding that a lien 
could be claimed only on the increase in the 
value of the land that had been brought about 
by the improvements in respect of which the 
claim arose, and not on the whole value of 
the property. The lumber company appealed 
in the Supreme Court, which confirmed the 
decision of the lower court, pointing out that 
although the building was erected with the 
knowledge and consent of the vendor, the work 
was not done at the latter’s request in writing, 
as required by section 9 of the Mechanics’ 
Lien -Act, which determines the priority of a 
‘mechanics’ lien over mortgaged premises. The 
appeal was therefore dismissed with costs. 


(Alberta—Rogers Lumber Yards Ltd. versus 
Jacobs et al). 


Employer Held Liable for Wrongful Act of 
Workman 


A carter in the employ of the Dominion 
Transport Company, a subsidiary company of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, lent 
his lorry to two men, who called at the offices 
of a certain manufacturing concern and asked 
if any shipment was ready for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. As it was the usual custom 
for carters in charge of the Transport Com- 
pany’s teams to call for freight, the manufac- 
turers’ shipper, not suspecting any irregularity, 
delivered to the driver goods valued at $1,344 
for transportation to London, Ont. The driver 
signed the bill of lading with a fictitious name 
and the two men loaded the freight on the 
lorry. They then carried this freight to the 
premises of a receiver of stolen goods. The 
actual carter met them there and _ assisted 
them in disposing of the goods, receiving pay- 
ment for his share in the transaction, Action 
was brought by the manufacturing company 
- against the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
claim was allowed by the Superior Court, this 
decision being later confirmed on appeal on 
the ground that the individual who obtained 
delivery of the goods in question, if not the 
actual agent of the Railway Company, was a 
person whom the manufacturers’ shipper had 
reasonable cause to believe was an agent. In 


‘giving judgment the appeal court held that 


while both parties in the action were innocent 
the claimant was entitled to greater considera- 
tion. 


(Quebec—Canadian Converters Company, 
Limited, versus Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Company, Limited.) 


Decision in Pennsylvania Railroad Case 


The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals gave judgment in July in a long stand- 
ing controversy between the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and its unionized employees in the 
shop crafts, the railway and steamship offices, 
freight sheds, etc. The subject of the dispute 
was the employees’ claim to be represented, 
in their negotiations with the company, by 


delegates chosen by their union, whether these 


delegates were actually in the company’s ser- 
vice or were on strike or otherwise not in em- 
ployment. It will be recalled that during the 
war, in 1918, the Railroad Administration en- 
tered into the “National Agreement” with 
the national body of employees of the classes 
mentioned above, represented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour and its affiliated 
organizations, including “System Federation 
No. 90” (the Pennsylvania System). Subse- 
quently, in February, 1920, Congress passed 
the Transportation Act, ending federal con- 
trol of the railways and returning them to 
the private owners. The Railroad Labour 
Board was established in April of the same 
year, assuming jurisdiction in labour disputes. 

In 1920 a dispute was in progress be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and its em- 
ployees in regard to a demand by the latter 
for increased wages and better conditions. The 
Labour Board in giving a decision in this 
case, issued a statement of the principles it 
intended to follow in future disputes. These 
principles included the following: 

The right of lawful organizations to act through their 


own representatives to be recognized by the manage- 
ment ; 


The right of employees to be consulted prior to a 
reduction in wages ete., the employees being represented 
in such consultations by a majority of each class; 
the majority of any craft or class of employees to 
have the right to determine what organization shall 
represent them. 


In view of the approaching ending of the 
National Agreement the Labour Board re- 
quested the Company and its employees to 
meet together and compose their differences, 
and a meeting was accordingly held on May 
24, 1921. It was at this meeting that the 
question of the workers’ representation arose. 
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The officials of System Federation No. 90 
stated that their organization comprised a 
majority of the Pennsylvania employees, and, 
in lack of proof, this claim was denied by the 
company. The company then prepared a form 
of ballot, to which the employees objected on 
the ground that it made no provision for 
representation of the employees by a labour 
organization, and that it excluded every one 
not actually employed in the company. Two 
votes were taken, one on the company’s bal- 
lot, the other on a ballot prepared by the 
employees. Most of the employees, including 
men on strike and at work, voted on the em- 
ployees’ ballot, but the company held a con- 
ference with the representatives of the minor- 
ity, elected on the other form of ballot. The 
Labour Board decided that neither form of 
ballot was proper, and ordered a new election 
for which it prescribed new rules. This order 
the company refused to obey, adhering to 
this decision though the action of the Board 
was upheld by the courts. 
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System Federation No. 90 later informed 
the company that its members were ready to 
resume work on the terms established by the 
Labour Board, but the company refused this 
offer, adhering to the agreement entered into 
with the labour delegates elected on the com- 
pany’s form of ballot. The System Federation 
next brought action for damages for loss of 
employment of their members who had been 
“ discharged by the company for refusing to 
waive their rights under the Transportation 
Act”. In giving judgment in this case the 
Court of Appeals said :— 


“We find nothing in the Statute (Transportation 
Act) which makes it compulsory upon the employer 
to confer with the representatives of the employees or 
further to contest the matter before the Labour Board. 
Thotgh liable to such punishment as public opinion 
may inflict, the employer (and likewise, in a reverse 
situation, the employees) may, for any reason, or no 
reason at all, decline further to engage in the dispute. 
As. obedience to the mandate of the decision of the 
Labour Board respecting a new election of representa- 
tives was not compulsory upon the Company, its refusal 
to obey the decision violated no legal or equitable 
rights of the complaining employees.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GAZETTE contains 
an account of the proceedings of the 
Conference on Unemployment held at Ottawa 
during the first week of the present month, 
in accordance with the Dominion order in 
council issued on June 3. It also contains the 
regular monthly articles showing the move- 
ment of prices in Canada; employment con- 
ditions as reported by the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, employers and trade unions; 
on conventions of labour organizations, recent 
industrial agreements, etc. besides special 
articles dealing with various subjects of in- 
terest to labour. 

Reports from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that employment 
in July was at a slightly lower level than in 
the preceding month, the reduction being 
more marked in comparison with July, 
1923. At the beginning of August the per- 
centage of unemployment among members of 
trade unions was 5.4 as compared with 5.8 
at the beginning of July, and with 2.9 per 
cent at the beginning of August, 1923. Re- 
turns from employers of labour showed a 
downward tendency at the beginning of 
August, when 775,759 workers were employed, 
as compared with 786,378 on July 1. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.19 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $9.91 
for July; $10.52 for August, 1923; $10.44 for 
August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 
for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ;-$13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 for 
August, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics based upon prices in 19138 as 100 
advanced to 158.1 for August as compared 
with 153.3 for July; 158.5 for August, 1923; 
151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 
1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 207.0 for August, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was less in August than in the previous month, 
but more than in August, 1923. Sixteen dis- 
putes began or were in progress during the 
month, involving 10,469 employees and a loss 


of 228,572 working days. Corresponding figures © 
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for the previous month were as follows: 18 
disputes, 9,488 employees, and 231,428 work- 
ing days; and for August, 1923, 17 disputes, 
3,035 employees and 36,017 working days. 


During August the Depart- 


Industrial ment received a unanimous 
Disputes report from the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Arbitra- 
Act tion appointed in connec- 


tion with the dispute in the 
coal-mining industry in Northern Alberta. 
Three new boards were established during the 
month. A compromise was effected in the 
dispute between the city of Moose Jaw and 
certain of its employees, based on the major- 
ity and minority reports of the Board. The 
application from the employees on the Mont- 
real wharf was withdrawn, the dispute in 
which they were involved with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company having been settled 
through the mediation of the Department. 


Labour Day was observed 
on September 1 as a public 
holiday throughout Canada, 

. labour organizations in the 
various industrial centres holding processions 
and meetings at which the speakers dealt with 
the progress of the labour movement and 
present-day problems. The first record of any 
action being taken in America with regard 
to Labour Day is a suggestion by the New 
York Labour Union in May, 1882. It was 
decided to observe the first Monday in Sep- 
tember as a holiday, and to celebrate it by 
street parades, picnics, etc. In 1884, the Am- 
erican Federation of Labour declared the first 
Monday in September Labour Day. From 
this date action was taken by the states of 
the Union to make the first Monday in Sep- 
tember a public holiday. Finally in 1894, 
Congress passed a law making this date a pub- 
lic holiday in the District of Columbia. Even 
in the few States which at that date had 
no law on this subject, observance of the day 
was general. The demand for a special hoh- 
day arose in Canada in sympathy with that in 
the United States, and in 1894, a few months 
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after the action of the United States, the 
Dominion Parliament passed a law (Statutes 
of Canada, 1894, chapter 55), adding the 
words, “the first Monday in September to be 
designated ‘Labour Day’” to the list of pub- 
lic holidays in the Interpretation Act and in 
the Bills of Exchange Act. This amendment 
to the Interpretation Act means that the word 
“holiday” in all Canadian legislation includes 
the first Monday in September. 


A ballot has been taken by 
the Shopmen in the Cen- 
tral Region of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the 
result of which will deter- 
mipe the future permanent policy of the man- 
agement in regard to staff reductions when 
retrenchment in expenditure becomes neces- 
sary. The ballot is in the following form: 
“Are you in favour of staff reduction, or are 
you in favour of shorter hours to keep the 
staff employed?” The practice on the system 
has hitherto been governed by the existing 
agreement between the Railway Association 
of Canada and Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees Department, concerning rates of pay 
and rules of service for the locomotive and 
car departments, which provides as follows:— 


Alternative to 
reductions in 


C.N.R. Staff 


“Rule 27.—When it becomes necessary to make a 
reduction in expenses at any point, the force at such 
point, or in any department or subdivision thereof, 
shall be reduced by dispensing with employees with 
less than six months’ continuous service in such de- 
partment or subdivision thereof, after which the hours 
may be reduced to forty (40) per week before further 
reduction. in forces is made. . When the force is re- 
duced seniority as per Rule 31 will govern; the men 
affected to take the rate of the job to which they 
are assigned.’’ 

The circumstances leading to the present 
ballot were as follows: 

A reduction in staff being necessary last 
June, the management, in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement, let out the newest 
employees and reduced the working week to 
40 hours, but as these measures were not suffi- 
cient, and as the further reductions required 
would involve about 1,200 men, it was sug- 
gested, as an alternative, that a further reduc- 
tion in working hours be effected by means 
of a “lay-off” of one week in each month. 
The employees in the locomotive and car de- 
partments at St. Malo, Quebec, and Point St. 
Charles, Montreal, the car department at 
Ottawa and London, and the locomotive de- 
partment at Stratford, all fell in with this 
proposal; and the first “lay-off” was accord- 
ingly made in these shops in the last week of 
July. Other departments at the same point 
preferred to continue the existing arrange- 
ments by which further reductions in staff 
were carried out, namely, the car department 


at Stratford, the locomotive departments at 
Ottawa and London, and the locomotive and 
car departments at the Leaside Shops, To- 
ronto. Reductions in staff have recently been 
made in the locomotive and car shops of the 
Atlantic and Western Regions of the System. 
As stated above the result of the ballot now 
being taken will determine which of the two 
methods of curtailing expenditure will be fol- 
lowed in future. The Canadisn Pacific Rail- 
way, as a general rule, is said to follow the 
plan of reducing staffs in times of retrench- 
ment, but the Angus Shops, Montreal, have 
closed down temporarily from time to time, 
thus making further reductions unnecessary. 
Similarly, the shops of the Pére Marquette 
Railway at St. Thomas, closed down in July. 


It is stated that the Mines 
Department of Nova Scotia, 
considering the special dan- 
gers attending coal mining 
in the province, is inviting the co-operation 
of Mr. George 8S. Rice, the well-known mining 
expert from the United States Bureau of 


Mine safety 
in Nova Scotia 


Mines, to assist in devising means of secur- 


ing safer conditions of operation. Mr. Rice 
has already acted as an adviser in connection 
with certain coal mining problems in the 
western provinces. The British Empire Steel 
Company is co-operating with the Department 
in its present forward policy in furthering 
mine safety measures. The Canadian Mining 
Journal welcomes the recent activities of the 
Provincial Government in this direction. “The 
Government of Nova Scotia,” it states, “has 
fully awakened to the dangers and difficulties 
of her coal mines. The great quantities of 
fire-damp; the coal dust; the spontaneous 
combustion causing mine fires; deep mines 
with heavy vertical lateral pressure causing 
‘bumps’, ‘crush’, or ‘squeeze’, the largest 
undersea collieries anywhere, and many other 
conditions—are all well known to the Mines 
Department.” 

Mr. Rice is the chief mining engineer of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, and is 
chairman of the reconstituted Mine Safety 
Board. This Board now has its headquarters 
at Washington and supersedes the mine safety 
committee at the Bureau’s experimental sta- 
tion at Pittsburg. 


The report of a special in- 


Prevention quiry into the explosion at 
of Coal the Allan shaft in the 
Mine Accidents Stellarton coal mines in 


Nova Scotia, by which four 
men lost their lives on June 30, has failed to 
reveal the causes of the disaster. Judge Pat- 


_terson, who conducted the inquiry, found (1) 
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that the accident was not in the ordinary 
sense preventable; (2) that no neglect either 
caused or contributed to the explosion; (3) 
that there was no defect in or about the mine, 
or in the mode of working the mine, or in 
the observance of the Act, or of any general 
or special rules. “In all the evidence,” he 
continues, “there is no hint that any pre- 
caution was omitted that should have been 
taken, or that anything was done that was 
not in accordance with good mining practice.” 
Judge Patterson, however, makes the follow- 
ing suggestions: (1) that perhaps the use of 
explosives of any kind might be dispensed 
with in such work (taking out a very high 
pillar) as the men were doing; (2) that “it 
is perhaps not the safest way to fire one shot 
on top of another.” “Might it not happen,” 
he asks, “that there might be some even the 
least bit of fire under the coal brought down 
by the first shot that might be covered up 
and not detected for some time after another 
shot was fired and more coal thrown on top 
ent e: 

As already noted in the LaBour GaZzErTE a 
recent mine disaster in the State of Utah 
led to the forming of a rigid safety code in 
that state; its provisions being settled at a 
conference between state officials and the 
mining interests. The movement thus begun 
has not spread to other American states. For 
example, measures are now under way in 
Illinois for the organization of a state council 
of mine safety. Plans for this council were 
drawn up in June at a meeting of coal com- 
pany officials, mine safety engineers, repre- 
sentatives of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, and regional representatives of the 
National Safety Council. Some comments 
by the Director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines on accidents due to the use of ex- 
plosives in coal mines were quoted in the 
July issue of this Gazerts. In this connec- 
‘tion it may be noted that the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association is now con- 
sidering the drafting of safety regulations to 
apply to all the portable mills in the province 
believing that the standardizatiom of practice 
would result in lessening the large number of 
accidents for which the portable mills have 
hitherto been responsible. 


. The following information 

Safety education has been contributed to the 
in Canada Lasour GazeTTE by Mr. W. 
Cement Plants J. H. Cam, power and 
safety engineer of the Can- 

Mis Cement Company, Limited. Good pro- 
gress has been made in the last four years 
by the Company in teaching safe habits to 
their workers. The plant in Montreal, which 


employs over 600 men, presents the following 
figures :— 























—— 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
Lositimeaecidents s..\Saucheo we 51 31 16 9 
Accidents per million man-hours.} 23-4) 16-7 9-3 4-5 
No accident months.............. 0 2 4 8 
Compensation per cent of payroll.| 1:90) 1-24) 1-37) 0-40 
Production per man-hour......... 100} = 111 140} = 138 











The records of this plant demonstrate that 
systematic education along safety lines will 
reduce accidents, save compensation expense, 
reduce production cost by increasing labour 
efficiency, and reduce labour cost by decreas- 
ing labour turnover. ] 

The Port Colborne plant of this Company, 
which in the four years 1920 to 1923 had 42, 
66, 16 and 21 accidents, has had only two 
accidents to date in 1924. In the West, the 
Exshaw plant near Calgary had 14 accidents 
in 1920, 8 in 1921, 2 in 1922, none in 1923, and 
1 to date in 1924. 

These results have been obtained by 
methods of education described in the Lasour 
Gazerte, January, 1923, page 4. In the words 
of the safety engineer of the Company: 
“Safety work pays because it convinces the 
workers that the employer is out to give them 
a square deal, and thereby develops their 
pride. oh the plant and loyalty to the Com- 


pany.” 


The Coroners’ jury which 
Jury recommend investigated the cause of 


annual an accident near Kempt- 
inspection of ville, Ontario, on August 
boilers 12, when three men were 


killed as the result of a 
boiler explosion in a cheese factory, recom- 
mended “that the Provincial legislature pass 
and enforce a law requiring inspection of all 
steam boilers by competent inspectors at least 
once a year.” The evidence at the inquiry 
showed that the boiler was sold to the factory 
five years ago, and that it had not been in- 
spected for four years. The Steam Boiler Act 
of Ontario provide for the inspection of every 
steam boiler during its construction and be- 
fore it is removed from the place of construc- 
tion; and for the inspection of boilers when 
ered, sold, or exchanged. The Minister 


of Public Works may also employ any boiler 


insurance company registered in the Depart- 

ment of Insurance, or any inspection com- 
pany engaged in the inspection of steam boil- 
ers, to make any inspection of steam boilers 
during their construction, required by the 
regulations, a report to be made within four- 
teen. days. ‘The provisions of the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act (Revised 
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Statutes of Ontario, 1914, chapter 229) in 
regard to the inspection of boilers, are as 
follows. The section quoted took effect on 
January 1, 1919:— 

57. (1) No boiler in a factory, shop, bakeshop or 
office building or in any other building on any other 
premises or in any other place or in a highway or 
any other public place shall be operated or used 
unless the same is insured in some boiler: insurance 
company, registered in the Department of Insurance, 
or has been inspected within one year by some person 
authorized in writing by the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

(2) Every such boiler insurance company shall an- 
nually on the thirtieth day of November transmit to 
the chief inspector, a report of the boilers in Ontario, 
insured by it, and when the insurance is cancelled 
the company shall forthwith give notice thereof to 
the chief inspector. 

(3) Whenever, the inspector is of opinion that a 
boiler is in such position, or is so located or operated 
as to be dangerous to life or property he may, by 
written notice to the owner and employer, and to the 
person operating or using such boilers, direct that the 
use of the boiler shall be discontinued until it has 
been inspected as provided in subsection 1 and a 
certificate has been given by the inspector that the 
boiler may be safely operated. 

(4) A factory, shop or office building in which a 
boiler is used in contravention of the requirements of 
this section, after such notice from the inspector and 
before a certificate has been given as provided in 
subsection 3, shall be deemed to be kept so that the 
safety of the persons employed in the factory, shop 
or office building is in danger. 


The New Brunswick Lum- 
bermen’s Safety Association 
recently formed by employ- 
ers coming under Part II of 
the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of the Province (Lasnour Gazerts, 
May, 1924, page 358) has opened a campaign 
of education by means of posters and bulletins 
distributed in every sawmill and logging camp 
throughout the Province. The lumbermen 
realize, it 1s stated, that mechanical devices 
cannot solve the accident problem, and that 
it 1S more important to secure the active co- 
operation of the workers themselves in pre- 
venting accidents. This opinion is supported 
by American authorities in a recent issue of 
Safety Engineering. In their judgment, 
mechanical means at the best can prevent only 
from 25 to 50 per cent of industrial accidents, 
and for the remainder the only remedies is 
in education and improved morale. The 
record of the United States Steel Corporation, 
the New York Edison Company, and other 
large concerns point to the same result. An 
article in the July issue of the same magazine 
suggests that in connection with intensive 
safety efforts it is important to keep the em- 
ployees informed as to the progress made in 
accident prevention, as their continued interest 
and co-operation cannot be expected otherwise. 
As an example of the methods that are em- 
ployed by many large concerns to secure the 
workers’ co-operation, the work of the Shop 


Workers and 
accident 
prevention 


Safety Committee on the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railway may be mentioned. These 
committees are composed of employees with 
the master mechanic as chairman, and are 
assisted by the company’s safety agent. Fore- 
men are instructed to pay particular attention 
to unsafe conditions and to correct them if 
possible. The safety agent spends considerable 
time assisting the foreman and talking to the 
men about certain practices in their own or 
other shops. Each morning the master me- 
chanic ascertains the result for the previous 
day, and discusses with the foreman and 
workers the points that may be raised. The 
result of this intensive safety effort was 
that within a definite period there were no 
accidents in shops which previously had had 
accident records. 


In pursuance of a resolution 


Benefits of adopted at the fifth session 
automatic of the International Labour 
couplings Conference last year the 


International Labour Office 
has undertaken an investigation on the sub- 
ject of automatic couplings from. the stand- 
point of the safety of the workers. As a 
preliminary study, the Office has just published 
a volume dealing mainly with statistics of 
accidents due to coupling and uncoupling 
operations. The results of this study show 
that automatic couplings have been very bene- 
ficial to workmen in those countries where 
they have been introduced. Canada and 
the United States are mentioned as showing 
the benefits to be secured by these devices. 
The improvement in accident records in the 
latter country due to automatic couplings is 
estimated at between 70 and 80 per cent in 
non-fatal accidents due to this cause. As re- 
gards Canada, the improvement could not be 
measured by the compilers of the report who 
had not access to the records for the period 
before automatic couplings were introduced. 
Recent figures, however, would appear to in- 
dicate that conditions are slightly better in 
this country than in the United States. Thus 
the rate of coupling and uncoupling accidents 
per thousand employees is in the United 
States 0.14 for fatal, and 1.91 for non-fatal 
accidents, as compared with 0.10 and 1.11 in 
Canada. Similarly the rate per million train- 
miles is in the United States 0.11 for fatal, 
and 38.04 for non-fatal accidents, the corre- 
sponding Canadian figures being .13 and 1.55. 
The records for the two countries, however, 
are not strictly comparable, as the United 
States averages are for the period 1905 to 1914, 
while the Canadian averages are for 1912 to 
1920. 

The British percentages for this class of 
accident are lower than in any other country, 
though Great Britain is included among those 
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countries where couplings are non-automatic. 
This good record was said by an expert in 
1908 to be due to the abolition of the “D 
shackle”, to better lighting, better discipline 
among the men, and particularly to the univer- 
sal adoption of the shunting pole, which makes 
it unnecessary for the men to go between 
freight cars for the purpose of coupling. In 
most of the countries of continental Europe 
the risk is higher than either in the United 
Kingdom or in North America. 


When Chinese restaurant pro- 
Chinese and _ prietors applied last month 
female employ-to the city councils of Re- 
ment gina and Moose Jaw for per- 

mits to employ resident white 
women, it was pointed out that the law of 
Saskatchewan no longer discriminates against 
orientals in regard to their right to employ 
female white labour in hotels, restaurants and 
laundries. The existing restrictions apply to 
all employers alike. An act of 1919 (Revised 
Statutes of Saskatchewan, of 1920, chapter 
185) provides that “no person shall employ a 
white woman or girl in any capacity requiring 
her to reside or lodge in or to work in any 
restaurant or laundry, without obtaining a 
special license for the purpose from the muni- 
cipality in which such restaurant or laundry is 
situated, which license the Council of every 
municipality is hereby authorized to grant.” 
Before 1919 chapter 17 of the statutes of 1912 
forbade the employment of women or girls in 
the restaurant, laundry or other place of busi- 
ness or amusement owned, kept or managed 
by a Chinaman. 

The British Columbia legislature in 1923 
repealed the section of the Municipal Act 
which conferred powers upon municipalities to 
discriminate against the Chinese in regard to 
the employment of female labour, and a gen- 
eral law (Statutes of British Columbia, 1923, 
chapter 76) was enacted giving authority to 
provincial and municipal police officers to 
control the employment of women or girls by 
persons of questionable character irrespective 
of race. 

An amendment of 1914 to the Ontario Fac- 
tory, Shop and Office Building Act (Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, 1914, chapter 229, sec- 
tion 3la) provides that “No Chinese person 
shall employ in any capacity, or have under 
his direction or control any white person in 
any factory, restaurant or laundry.” This sec- 
tion, however, has never taken effect, as the 
act calls for its special proclamation, and no 
proclamation has been made. Similarly a 
Manitoba Act (Statutes of 1913, chapter 19) 
which discriminates against all orientals in the 
same way, still remains inoperative in the 


absence of the required proclamation. On the 
other hand, the Winnipeg charter was amended 
last year (Statutes of Manitoba, 1928, chap- 
ter 101), to give the city power to pass a by- 
law to prohibit, except under special license, 
the employment of females in specified busi- 
nesses owned, managed or conducted by 
Chinese. 


The New Brunswick Lum- 
bermen’s. Association  re- 
cently passed a resolution 
declaring that:— 


Vaccination of 
employees in 
New Brunswick 


Whereas by Act of the New Brunswick Legislature 
the employer who engages men who have not been 
vaccinated is responsible for the expense incurred by 
the Health Department should a case of smallpox 
occur in the camp or boarding house through the un- 
vaccinated person; therefore resolved, that the mem- 
bers of the New Brunswick Lumbermen’s Association 
will in future insist on all persons applying for work 
as above to produce their vaccination certificate and 
that, by way of notice, this action be made public 
through the press and also that each employer take 
this matter up with the clergy in his own diocese and 
request that they explain the situation to their con- 
gregations and bespeak their co-operation. 


The Act to which the foregoing resolution 
refers is the provincial Public Health Act 
(Statutes of New Brunswick, 1918, chapter 
36, as amended in 1919), which provides as 
follows :— 


Section 30. No person shall be employed in any 
camp, ship, factory or other place wherein the em- 
ployees come at frequent intervals into close and pro- 
longed contact one with another, unless and until such 
person produces to the employer or the employer’s 
representative a certificate, signed by a regularly quali- 
fied medical practitioner, of successful vaccination, or 
of a like signed certificate that he is immune to 
vaccinia as proven by three consecutive non-successtful 
vaccinations, or that he is immune to smallpox by 
reason of having had the disease, and no employer 
shall employ any person in employment as set forth 
above, without such certificate being produced. When 
any person contracts smallpox, who is at the time of 
the inception of his sickness employed as set out in 
this section, or who was so employed within fourteen 
days prior to the inception of his sickness, or who has 
not complied,or been required to comply, by said em- 
ployer or employer’s representative, with the fore- 
going provisions prior to his employment; then in 
such case the employer shall be primarily liable to 
pay all such costs, charges and expenses as the sub- 
district Board of Health concerned may have incurred 
in necessarily protecting the public health; provided 
such charges, costs and expenses were incurred in or 
about the necessary precautions relative to, or im- 
mediately appertaining to, any such case of smallpox, 
and such costs, charges and expenses may be sued 
for and recovered with costs, in the name of the 
chairman of the subdistrict board incurring the same, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, within six 
months of the recovery or death of any such person. 
Such liability shall be in addition and without preju- 
dice to any liability for any penalty provided for any 
violation of the provisions of this Act. 


New Brunswick appears to be the only 
province of Canada which makes statutory 
provision in regard to the vaccination of em- 
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ployees in camps, etc. The health laws of 
the other provinces empower the provincial 
Board of Health to make any regulations that 
may be considered necessary. In Nova Scotia, 
the employer is required to secure a permit 
from the local medical officer before he can 
operate a camp, etc. 


The president of the Cana- 
Organization of dian Teachers’ Federation, 
Canadian school Mr. H. C. Newland, in his 
teachers address at the annual meet- 

ing of the Federation last 
month at Victoria, stated that many teachers 
now favour the incorporation of their organi- 
zation by statute. He suggested that a 
teachers’ registration council should be formed 
after the pattern of an existing council in 
England and Wales. “A central bureau of 
information and educational statistics is be- 
ginning,” he said, “where it will be possible 
for teachers in any part of Canada to obtain 
accurate and up-to-date information by letter 
or telegram as to school law, teaching condi- 
tions, educational administration, — salaries, 
contracts, and so forth, in any part of Canada. 
In this way it may be possible, through the 
constituent provincial organizations to have 
the school acts or ordinances of the various 
provinces so amended that the law relating to 
the rights, duties and obligations of teachers 
may be standardized throughout Canada.” He 
recommended that teachers should be granted 
a professional status, and be so trained as to 
be able to assume the leadership in dealing 
with educational problems and in framing 
educational policy. “ Teachers themselves,” 
he pointed out, “must receive a training in 
scientific education which compares in inten- 
sity and duration with a course in medicine 
and in law. We should look forward to the 
day when no person will be granted a license 
to practise teaching in Canada without having 
first taken a five years’ course in education at 
a university. It is indeed gratifying to learn 
that several of our leading Canadian univer- 
sities have already established courses and 
special degrees in education. This movement 
will no doubt lead ultimately to the absorp- 
tion of our normal schools by the universities.” 


“Social Insurance” is a gen- 


Schemes eral term that has lately 
for social come into special prominence 
insurance from its inclusion in the 


agenda of the ‘International 
Labour Organization. In Canada, apart from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, no central- 
ized public systems of insurance against sick- 
ness, invalidity, old age, ete., are in existence 
apart from the various superannuation sys- 
tems for the benefit of Dominion, Provincial 


and municipal employees. The proposed 
Dominion old age pensions, now under con- 
sideration, would however be a form of social 
insurance as the term is generally understood. 
The subject is discussed in its general bear- 
ings, especially as it relates to conditions in 
the United States in chapter 8 of the.“ Prin- 
ciples of Labour Legislation,” the well-known 
work of Professor J. R. Commons and J. B. 
Andrews, which was prepared in co-operation 
with the American Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search. A new book was published this year in 
London entitled “Social Insurance Unified ” 
with administrative problems in connection 
with a centralized or state scheme. The 
author recommends the appointing of a Royal 
Commission to examine the scope of existing 
laws and ascertain whether a comprehensive 
system can be built up by the state that will 
give the working class family security in all 
the recognized social emergencies. Having in 
his mind the conditions existing in Great 
Britain, he advocates a centralized and com- 
prehensive insurance scheme under state con- 
trol, with the employment exchanges as the 
foundation of administrative machinery re- 
quired. However, as a state monopoly would 
inevitably be opposed by existing insurance 
companies he proposes as a compromise the 
establishment of a state “competitive” scheme. 
Compulsory insurance already exists in Great 
Britain, and might he thinks be exitended to 
cover pensions for widows and orphans, non- | 
industrial accidents, and medical benefits to 
women and children. All branches of insur- 
ance could thus be administered by developing 
the machinery already at work. The employ- 
ment exchanges could be transformed into 
social insurance offices to deal with unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, pensions 
for widows or orphans, insurance against non- 
industrial accidenits, and sickness benefits. 
The same offices might also handle certain 
forms of voluntary insurance, such as em- 
ployers’ insurance against industrial accidents, 
voluntary provision by employees for health 
insurance, and voluntary arrangements by 
workpeople for burial insurance. 


Ten new labour banks will be 
organized within the next few 
months in the States of New 
York and New Jersey, ac- 
cording to a report in the 
New York Post. A new corporation, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Security Corporation of New York, has 
been organized and incorporation papers 
fled in Albany. The new banks will 
be financed through this concern. According 
to tentative plans, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo 
and at least one city in New Jersey will be 
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four of the locations. Warren S. Stone of 
Cleveland is president of the finance corpora- 
tion. William P. Prenter of Cleveland is 
secretary and treasurer, and George T. Webb 
is vice-president. All are directors of the 
Empire Trust Company in New York, in which 
labour owns a substantial interest. 

The first labour bank was the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, which opened its 
doors November 1, 1920. This was followed 
by the organization of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Co-operative ‘Trust 
Company in New York, and by labour banks 
in Boston and other cities. There are now 
ten such financial institutions, with total re- 
sources of $127,000,000. Some account of ex- 
isting labour banks has been given in previous 
issues of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


According to Industrial and 


Second and Labour Information, the 
Third national Labour Office 
Internationals weekly Bulletin of the In- 
in consultation ternational Labour Office 

(League of Nations) at 


Geneva, the question of the re-establishment 
of trade union solidarity, which has for two 
years been the subject of negotiations between 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Moscow International, appears to be 
entering on a new phase. The third Congress 
of the Moscow International, which took 
place at Moscow in the second week of July, 
has decided to enter upon a general propa- 
ganda campaign in favour of a single trade 
union International, to be formed by the 
amalgamation of the International of Moscow 
and Amsterdam. The Moscow International 
will instruct its members to enter the organiza- 
tions affiliated to the Amsterdam Federation. 
- Further, in accordance with the decision taken 
at its Congress at Vienna, the International 
Federation of Trade Unions has sent an invita- 
tion to the Russian organizations to enter 
into negotiations with it. The Russian organi- 
gations have replied that they are ready to 
send delegates to a meeting of this nature. 
An account. of the recent convention of the 
“ Amsterdam International” appeared in the 
July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The new French Govern- 
French national ment has revived proposals 
economic that have been discussed 
council since the war for the es- 

tablishment of a National 
Economic Council, to act as a technical body 
to advise the state. The idea of setting up a 
national organization to deal in a non- 
political manner with economie problems took 
shape during the war and had the strong sup- 
port of the General Confederation of Labour. 


It is stated to have been suggested during 
the war by the nation’s urgent necessities in 
regard to food supply, raw materials, trans- 
port, mining, etc. Opposition to the proposal 
was based on the fear that such a council 
might be at variance with established forms 
of government, but the workers’ organizations 
denied any intention of restricting the author- 
ity of the national Parliament. The Econ- 
omic Council will consist of representatives 
of the State, and of producers, technicians, 
consumers, jurists and health experts. The 
Government has now set up a committee of 
enquiry “to consider in what way labour, 
with all its organizations and aspirations, and 
in what way also the interests of public health, 
can be represented on such a council.” The 
committee will draw up a programme for 
the Economic Council. The committee is 
composed of state representatives, and of rep- 
resentatives of the following groups or organi- 
zations: Agricultural and industrial interests 
and undertakings run on the principle of 
co-partnership in profit and administration; 
the General Confederation .of Labour; 
workers’ producers’ associations; intellectual 
workers; craftsmen; International Labour Or- 
eanization; Consumers’ co-operatives; health 
experts; and jurists. 


The annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada opened on Sep- 
tember 15 at London, Ont. A full report of 
the proceedings will be given in the next issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The accident prevention committee of the 
American Gas Association met in Toronto 
early in August. The Schaeffer prone pressure 
method of resuscitation was favourably con- 
sidered, and an educational “safety” campaign 
is to be undertaken among the employees. 


Mr. J. R. Stewart, of New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, vice-chairman for Nova Scotia of the 
Canadian Legislative Board of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
mentioned in a recent address a number of 
enactments which he claimed had _ -been 
secured through the efforts of the various rail- 
way organizations. Among these were amend- 
ments to the Nova Scotia Railway Act pro- 
viding for locomotive boiler inspection, dump 
ash-pans and automatic couplers on all rolling 
stock, the railway features of the Federal 
Workmen’s Compenation Act, and increased 
exemption or income under the Nova Scotia 
Assessment Act. Referring to compensation 
he said that “in every province in the Do- 
minion with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island a Federal Government employee who 
recéives injuries while in the discharge of his 
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duties is compensated therefor on a liberal 
scale and in the event of accidental death his 
dependents are properly provided for.” 


Miss Violet Smart of Victoria has been ap- 
pointed inspector under the Minimum Wage 
Act of British Columbia, in succession to 
Mrs. Winifred Mahon, recently deceased, who 
was appointed about a year ago. The late 
inspector was president of the Vancouver 
local of the United Garment Workers of Am- 
erica. The Honourable A. M. Manson, pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour, lately referred to 
her as an invaluable official, who never spared 
herself in any effort to improve the lot of the 
female workers of the Province. 


Miss Margaret Bondfield, parliamentary 
secretary of the British Ministry of Labour 
and labour representative of the Overseas 
Settlement Committee, will arrive in Canada 
at the end of the present month, on the in- 
vitation of the Dominion Government, to 
enquire into conditions existing in Canada 
in reference to the immigration of children. 


Mr. R. A. Stapells, president of the Toron- 
to Board of Trade, is investigating allegations 
that have been made by a representative of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union as to unsanitary conditions alleged to 
exist in some of the smaller workshops in the 
city. The union representative had no cause 
of complaint in regard to the larger shops, 
finding them to be well lighted, clean, well- 
ventilated, and provided with the comforts 
necessary to make work healthful and pleas- 
ant. But many of the so-called “ kitchen- 
shops,” from which ladies’ and children’s gar- 
ments are supplied to the retail trade, are 
stated to be highly insanitary, being badly 
ventilated, penetrated by fumes from gas 
irons, etc. 


Public Works 


‘THE annual report of the Department of 

Public Works of Alberta for the calen- 
dar year, 1923, contains lists showing the work 
carried on during the year and the expendi- 
tures on each portion. The main highway 
construction programme consisted only of the 
most urgent work, owing to the limited appro- 
priation for that purpose. The total number of 
bridges dealt with was 444, as compared with 
520 during the year 1922. The total number ‘of 
ferries operated by the Department in 1923 


In the quarterly report on industrial acci- 
dents in Canada, in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerrs, the Canada Cement Com- 
pany’s plant at Port Colborne, Ontario, was 
reported’as having had two fatalities instead 
of one. Some account of the safety work car- 
ried on by this company is given elsewhere 
in this issue. 


The convention of the British Trade Union 
Congress was held at Hull, England, early in 
September, an account of which will be given 
in the next issue of this GAzerTn. 


An Order issued by the Swiss Federal De- 
partment of Public Economy, dated June 16, 
1924, authorizes further extension of the nor- 
mal working hours to 52 a week in certain 
branches of the embroidery trade, the cotton 
trade and hat and cap making. The Order 's 
valid for these trades until June 30, 1925. A 
similar extension of hours is authorized by 
the same Order in certain branches of the flax- 
spinning and rope-making trades util the 
end of the present year. The Order came 
into force as from July 1, 1924. 


The Calgary City Council have fixed the 
amount of the annual license fee for master 
plumbers in the city at $10, to be retroactive 
to the beginning of the present year. The 
master plumbers had proposed an initial license 
fee of $25, with a subsequent annual fee of $5. 


The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, at 
a conference held recently at Swansea, passed 
unanimously a resolution instructing their 
eecutive committee “to press that member- 
ship of the Federation shall be a condition of 
employment at the collieries.” 


in Alberta 


was fifty-eight. There were also three Gov- 
ernment-owned ferries which were maintained 
by the Department, but privately operated. 
Three new ferries were installed during the 
year, and seven new scows were constructed. 
The total amount of money received during 
the year and deposited with the Provincial 
Treasurer was $205,284.54. The “otai amount 
available for the year was $959.132.27. Of this 
amount there was expended $353,863.59, leaving 
a balance of $605,268 68 to be carried forward 
for the year 1924, 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of 
August showed a fairly large con- 
traction for this time of year, largely on ac- 
count of reductions in manufacturing, to- 
gether with early declines in railway construc- 
tion. Although the situation was not so good 
as at the beginning of August, 1923, it con- 
tinued to be better than on that date in 1922 
and 1921. At the beginning of the month 
the percentage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions was 5.4, as compared with 
5.8 per cent at the beginning of July, and 
with 2.9 per cent at the beginning of August, 
1923. 

A decline from the preceding period is 
recorded by the reports from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada for the 
month of July, 1924, while a comparison with 
the corresponding period a year ago shows 
a very marked falling-off in employment. 

The following is a survey of employment 
conditions at the end of August, 1924, as 
reported by the superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. 

The farming group in the Maritime Prov- 
inces continued 'very quiet, and slackness 
prevailed in the construction groups. How- 
ever, at Halifax, New Glasgow and Moncton, 
harbour development, street and ‘highway 
work, was progressing favourably and a con- 
siderable number of workers were employed. 
The offices reported very few skilled building 
tradesmen as unemployed. Orders for saw 
mill workers were satisfactorily filled at St. 
John and requests for lumber men and labour- 
-ers were supplied from Sydney and Chatham. 

Very little change in the industrial situa- 
tion from the preceding month was reported 
by the employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec. There was a decrease in the demand 
for farm workers, but an improvement in the 
lumbering industry, orders and placements 
for bushmen being on the increase. Asbestos 
mines in the Sherbrooke district were reported 
inactive. The metal trades, boot and shoe 
industries and textiles were quiet and no im- 
provement in cigar factories. Some improve- 
ment was reported in the building industry, 
bricklayers and plasterers being in demand. 
Orders for building labourers were also more 
numerous than during the month of July. 
There was considerable activity in municipal 
works in the Cities of Montreal and Quebec. 
The demand for hotel and restaurant help 
decreased considerably, due to the closing of 


summer establishments in the country dis- 
tricts. Active demand for household workers 
continued. 

In Ontario the demand for farm help con- 
tinued fairly good, especially in the western 
Peninsula. There were some placements of 
experienced farm help in the northern sections 
of the province, but the large number of 
workers transferred to the western harvest 
fields has greatly improved the general em- 
ployment situation. In the construction groups 
highway work, street paving, sewer and water 
main construction jobs continued to provide 
work for large numbers of men. In some 
sections an increase was noted in the calls 
for labourers, carpenters and skilled building 
mechanics. Railway construction, bush op- 
erations and western farm orders supplied the 
chief employment from the offices in the 
northern sections of the Province. However, 
bush operations were not very brisk, but a 
large business was anticipated for the future. 
Trade and manufacturing industries were 
quiet with the supply of workers in excess 
of the demand. Slackness prevailed in the 
women’s section with an increased number 
of casual workers in demand. 

A slightly improved employment situation 
was evident in Manitoba due to the increased 
demand for farm help. The cutting of the 
crop, although slightly later than in previous 
years, was expected shortly to be under way, 
with a plentiful supply of applicants to meet 
all demands. Little change was apparent in 
the building groups, there being a decided 
decrease from building activities of the pre- 
ceding year. The demand for railway work- 
ers was not quite so brisk, but large numbers 
of section labourers and extra hands were 
placed. A consistent demand for household 
and hotel help was reported in the women’s 
section. 

In some districts of Saskatchewan the cut- 
ting of the crop had started, with a resultant 
increase in the demand for farm help. No 
difficulty was experienced in filling orders, as 
a considerable number of experienced workers 
were available. There was little call for men 
for the building group, the demand being 
mostly for labourers for road and street 
repairs. A large number of placements of 
men on railway section gangs was made. A 
heavy demand was recorded for domestic and 
farm household help with a decided shortage 
of applicants. 

In Alberta some harvest work was already 
under way, the prospects were good for a 
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much improved demand for farm workers. 
A large supply of experienced help was avail- 
able at all the offices. The construction 
groups afforded little work, although experi- 
enced building mechanics were employed. The 
demand for section and extra gang hands for 
railway work was steady. Approximately the 
same volume of business was transacted in 
the women’s section, the demand _ being 
mainly for domestic workers for rural sections. 
Construction in British Columbia showed an 
increased activity, especially in the vicinity 
of Cranbrook, Kamloops and Penticton, with 
demands for carpenters and building labour- 
ers. The larger municipalities reported fewer 
registered unemployed, this being in part due 
to the large number of men sent to the 
Prairie Provinces to assist in the harvest. 
Placements of farm hands locally were not 
numerous. Railway maintenance and con- 
struction work continued to provide employ- 
ment for a few workers, section and extra 
gang hands being placed from Vancouver, 
Prince George and other points. The logging 
and mining industries were very quiet with 
few opportunities offered. Demands for house- 
hold workers remained as formerly reported 
with an additional call for casual help. 


There was a decline in em- 
ployment as reported by 
employers at the beginning 
of August according to re- 
turns tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This is in contrast with the slight 
upward tendency that had been indicated on 
August 1, 1923, when the situation was some- 
what more favourable. There were large con- 
tractions in manufacturing, logging and rail- 
way construction, while building and highway 
construction, communication, shipping and 
stevedoring reported continued improvement 
and canneries registered important seasonal 
gains. British Columbia was the only pro- 
vince to record an increase in employment, 
while elsewhere curtailment of Operations was 
indicated. 

In the Maritime Provinces, manufacturing, 
logging and coal mining afforded less employ- 
ment than in the preceding month. On the 
other hand, transportation, construction and 
trade were more active. 

In Quebec the employment afforded tin 
manufacturing declined considerably, chiefly 
in the iron and steel division; logging and 
railway construction were also slacker. Com- 
munication, transportation, building and high- 
way construction and services, however, re- 
ported improvement. 

In Ontario, curtailment in some branches of 
manufactures, notably in iron and steel and 


E\MPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


textiles, was counterbalanced to some extent 
by seasonal gains in canneries. Logging camps 
reported further reductions; ‘transportntion, 
railway construction and trade were also less 
fully employed, while mining, communication, 
building and highway construction reported im- 
provement. 

In the Prairie Provinces there were contrac- 
tions in railway construction, which were partly 
offset by imcreased activity in iron and steel 
factories and in breweries. There was, how- 
ever, a net decline in employment in this 
district. 

In British Columbia, the trend of employ- 
ment continued to be favourable. Manufactur- 
ing was decidedly more fully employed, par- 
ticularly in the sawmilling and fruit canning 
divisions. Transportation, building and rail- 
way construction, trade and mining also 
showed improvement. Logging and highway 
construction, however, employed smaller work- 
ing forces than at the beginning of July. 

_An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that Montreal, Wirnipeg and Vancouver. regis- 
tered improvement, while in Toronto, Ottawa 
and Hamilton reduced activity was recorded. 
In Montreal there were considerable declines 
in railway car shops, but this was offset by 
expansion in other branches of manufactures, 
i” communication, water transportation and 
construction. In Toronto, there were large 
contractions in manufacturing, of which those 
in textiles and iron and steel were most pro- 
nounced. In Ottawa, there was a gereral but 
shght falling off in activity. In Hamilton, 
considerable contractions in iron and steel were 
partly counteracted by improvement in build- 
ing construction and canneries. In Winnipeg, 
there was very little change in the situation; 
slight increases were recorded in ahattoirs, 
trade and construction, while textiles showed 
small declines. In Vancouver, there was gen- 
eral improvement. Manufacturing, trade and 
building « construction registered the most 
marked gains. 

Manufacturing recorded a fairly large de- 
crease on the whole in spite of substantial im- 
provement in canneries and in othar food 
factories, in boot, shoe and electric eurrent 
works. Reductions in vehicle works chiefly 
caused this reduction but there were also sub- 
stantial losses in textile, fish preserving, lum- 
ber, rubber, chemical, glass, electrical appara- 
tus and nickel works. Further contractions 
were indicated in logging camps. Coal mines 
employed smaller working forces, but metal- 
lic ore mines were busier. Telephones and 
telegraphs reported improvement, as did also 
shipping and stevedoring. Building and high- 
way construction continued to show increased 
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employment, but railway construction reported 
curtailment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August. 


The term unemployment in 
the following report has re- 
ference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because of illness, 
or as a direct result of strikes or lockouts are 
not considered as unemployed. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation in 
membership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Unemployment as indicated by reports re- 
ceived from 1,483 labour organizations repre- 
senting 155,429 members showed slight decline 
at the end of July 5.4 per cent of the members 
being idle as compared with 5.8 per cent at 
the end of June. The situation however, was 
less favourable than in July of last year when 
the percentage out of work was 2.9. Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions reported reductions in activity in com- 
parison with June which were more than offset 
by the increases in the remaining provinces. 
The largest percentage gain was shown in Nova 
Scotia where coal miners reported considerable 
improvement. In comparison with July of last 
year a lower level of employment was main- 
tained in all provinces except Alberta. Re- 
ports tabulated from 407 umions in the manu- 
facturing industries with 46,755 memibers 
showed that 7.6 per cent of the members were 
out of work as compared with 10.3 per cent 
in June. Cigar and tobacco workers were 
busier and increases on a smaller scale were 
also reported by bakers, paper makers, gar- 
ment, iron and steel and glass workers. Print- 
ing tradesmen, leather, furniture, textile and 
brewery workers were less fully engaged. In 
some instances considerable short time was 
reported by the unions making returns. A 
larger percentage of unemployment was re- 
ported in the manufacturing group than in July 
of last year when 4.3 per cent of the mem- 
bers were reported out of work. Coal miners 
in Nova Scotia reported considerable im- 
provement over June and in the Alberta and 
British Columbia mines no inactivity was 
registered. Asbestos miners in Quebec reported 
no idle members. Slightly more unemploy- 
ment was shown in the building trades 12.1 
‘per cent of the members being out of work at 
the end of July as compared with 106 per 


TraDE UNION 
REPORTS 


‘PRODUCTION 


cent at the close of June. Steam shovel and 
dredgemen, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers and granite and stone cutters were bet- 
ter employed but less work was afforded bridge 
and structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers. In comparison with July of last 
year bridge and structural iron workers were 
more active; the situation for steam shovel 
and dredgemen remained unchanged and all 
other tradesmen in the group registered de- 
clines. Less activity than in June, was indicated 
in the transportation group 3.9 per cent of the 
members being out of work at the end of July 


as compared with 2.6 per cent at the close of 


the previous month. Workers in the steam 
railways and shipping and stevedoring divisions 
were not quite so fully employed and no 
change was reported by street and electric rail- 
way employees. Fishermen were fully en- 
gaged. Lumber workers and loggers reported 
some inactivity. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, stationary engineers and barbers were 
less active. Theatre and stage employees 
were busier. 


During the month of July, 
1924, the offices of the Km- 
ployment Service of Can- 
ada referred 25,779 persons 
+o employment and effected a total of 24,361 
placements. The number of workers placed in 
regular employment was 17,646 and 6,715 in 
casual work Of the placements in regular em- 
ployment 14,036 were of men and 3,610 of 
women. Employers notified the Service of 
18,502 vacancies for men and 8,807 for women, 
a total of 26,589. Applications for employ- 
ment numbered 36,105, of which 26,048 were 
from men and 1,057 from women. ' A com- 
parison with the reports of July, 1923, shows 
a marked reduction in the volume of business 
transacted by the offices, and a slight decline 
is indicated as compared with the preceding 
month of this year. In another section of this 
issue may be found a detailed repart of the 
work of the offices for July, 1924. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OFFIcE REPoRTS 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports a produc- 
tion of 45,480 tons of pig 
iron in Canada in July, 1924, 
as compared with 56,963 tons in the previous 
month. The July output of 6,960 tons of 
foundry iron was 48 per cent below the June 
total of 12,182 tons; malleable iron fell off 
79 per cent to 3,399 tons. Basic iron on the 
other hand showed an advance of 22 per cent 
to 35,121 tons. The cumulative output for 
the seven months totalled 472,585 tons. The 
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total for the corresponding period last year 
was 516,793 tons. Although the tonnage 
recorded during the first seven months of this 
year showed a decline from the production 
during the same period in 1923, it was 
greater than in 1922 or 1921. The number 
of furnaces in blast at the end of the month 
remained unchanged at four, located as fol- 
lows: two at Sydney, Nova Scotia; one at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; and one at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

The production of 2,197 tons ferro-silicon 
was four per cent over the 2,108 tons in June 
and consisted entirely of the grades containing 
up to 50 per cent silicon. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada in July amounted to 52,237 long 
tons, being 24 per cent under the June output 
of 68,914 tons. The curtailment was mostly 
in the quantity of basic open-hearth steel 
ingots produced for further manufacture by 
the reporting firms. This grade declined 24 
per cent to 50,211 tons. Direct steel castings 
at 1,768 tons marked a drop of 30 per cent. 
The cumulative production of steel ingots and 
castings during the first seven months of the 
year was 540,970 tons comprising 520,020 tons 
of steel ingots and 20,950 tons direct steel 
castings. This output was about 10,000 tons 
less than the total output for the correspond- 
ing period in 1923 and exceeded the 1922 and 
1921 totals for similar periods by 43,000 tons 
and 27,000 tons respectively. 


The report of the Department’s correspon- 
dent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of July as follows: Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, 30,309 tons (34,679 tons in 
June); Intercolonial Coal Mining Company, 
Limited, 13,209 tons (7,960 in June). The 
Allen Mine did not operate during July owing 
to explosions of June 30, and July 2. 


Reports from the Employment Office super- 
intendents show a total of 277,919 tons of coal 
produced by the Dominion Coal Company in 
the vicinity of Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. The 
15 collieries worked a total of 2824 days during 
the month and the average number of men 
employed was 9,331. At the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company, Limited, mines at Sydney 
"Mines there was produced 58,149 tons of coal 
during the month. The number of days 
worked by the two collieries was 48 and the 
number of men employed averaged 2,233. 
The mines of Inverness Coal Company, In- 
verness, Nova Scotia, were closed during the 
month. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at Cobalt shows that nine carloads of 


approximately 655,687 pounds of silver ore 
were shipped during August as compared with 
eight carloads containing 667,561 pounds in the 
previous month. The Nipissing Mine shipped 
176 bars containing 202,518.47 ounces of silver, 
and The Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 152 bars containing 151,431.01 ounces 
of silver, making a total of 328 bars contain- 
ing 353,949.48 ounces of silver shipped during 
August as compared with 476 bars containing 
517,195.58 ounces in the previous month. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $19,986,670 
during the month of July, 1924, as compared 
with $19,678,067 in June and with $20,819,752 
in July, 1928. The gross earnings from Janu- 
ary to July 31, 1924, were $134,849,228 as 
compared with $136,732,873 for the same 
period last year. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for July were given in a 
preliminary as $14,883,677 in comparison with 
$15,135,633 in the previous month, and with 
$15,677,836 in July, 19283. The gross earnings 
for the first. seven months of 1924 were given 
as $99,540,594, as compared with $96,523,329 for 
the same period in 1923. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics, the 
PERMITS AND value of building permits 
CoNTRACTS issued in 56 cities during 
AWARDED July showed a decline of 


17.1 per cent as compared 
with June, and 11.5 per cent as compared with 
the same period of a year ago. The figure 
for July, 1924, was $11,090,760; for June, 
1924, $13,373,987; and for July, 1923, $12,532,- 
422. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Lim- 
ited, the value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada during August, 1924, was $26,664,500, 
as compared with $23,818,400 in July. Resi- 
dential ‘building accounted for 30.8 per cent, 
of the August total, amounting to $8,178,600 ; 
business building amounted to $8,031,900 or 
30.0 per cent; industrial building to $1,055,100 
or 3.9 per cent; and public works and utilities 
to $9,398,900 or 35.3 per cent. The activity 
was distributed among the provinces as fol- 
lows: Ontario, 41.8 per cent; Quebec, 36.7 per 
cent; Prairie Provinces, 9.2 per cent; British 
Columbia, 6.3 per cent; and the Maritime 
Provinces, 6.0: per cent. The total construc- 
tion started from January 1 to August 31, 
1924, amounted to $179,206,000, compared 
with $223,654,400 during the corresponding 
period of last year, and $184,383,700 in 1922. 
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The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
_ Excise shows that in July, 
1924, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $72,631,365 as against $77,074,230 
in July, 1923. The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $87,059,218 in July, 1924, 
as compared with $87,218,747 in the previous 
month and $82,997,748 in the corresponding 
month of the previous year. Foreign mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $1,161,310 in 
July, 1924, and $1,480,150 in July, 1923. | 
The chief imports in July, 1924, were: 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 


fibres, textiles and textile products, $14,149,- ° 


655; non-metallic minerals and products, 
$13,830,938; agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $12,440,722; and iron and 
its products, $12,036,350. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $29,436,694; wood, 
wood products and paper, $22,931,839; amni- 
mals and animal products, $14,587,882; and 
non-ferrous metals and their products, $7,266,- 
765. During the four months of the fiscal 
year ending July, 1924, exports of agricultural 
and vegetable products, mainly foods, were 
valued at $132,350,731; wood, wood products 
and paper at $81,172,107; animals and animal 
products, $38,840,515; and non-ferrous metals 
and their products, $25,077,890. _ 


Prices 


Retail food prices advanced somewhat dur- 
ing the month due chiefly to seasonal changes. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities, was $10.19 at the beginning of 


August as compared with $9.91 for July; | 


$10.52 for August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 
1922: $11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 for 
August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 
1914. A substantial increase occurred in the 
price of potatoes with the marketing of the 
new crop. Advances also occurred in the 
prices of eggs, butter, bread, flour, evaporated 
apples, fresh pork, bacon, lard, cheese, rolled 
oats, rice, beans, coffee and tea while prices 
of beef, mutton, milk and sugar were slightly 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$20.57 for August as compared with $20.30 
for July; $21.03 for August, 1923; $20.88 for 
August, 1922; $21.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 
for August, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $21.20 for August, 1918; and $14.41 


for August, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 


The movement of wholesale prices as indi- 
cated by the index number of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics continued upward. This 
index stood at 158.1 for August as compared 
with 153.3 for July; 153.5 for August, 1923; 
151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 
1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 207.0 for August, 1919. 
In the grouping according to chief component 
material four of the eight main groups ad- 
vanced while four declined. The Vegetables 
and Their Products group and the Animals 
and Their Products group advanced substan- 
tially, the former because of higher prices for 
grains, flour, and milled products, bread and 
potatoes and the latter because of higher 
prices for hogs, bacon, lard and tallow which 
more than offset the declines in cattle, fish, 
leather, boots and shoes. The Non-Ferrous 
Metals group was higher because of the higher 
prices for copper, lead, silver, tin and spelter. 
The Textiles group advanced slightly due to 
increased prices for silk, wool, and jute. The 
Tron and Its Products group declined because 
of lower prices for steel bars, steel sheets and 
horseshoes and the Wood and Wood Products 
group because of lower prices for newsprint 
and spruce. Both the Non-Metallic Miner- 
als group and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group showed small declines. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


. The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
less in August than in July, but more than in 
August, 1923. There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 16 disputes, 
involving 10,469 employees and a time loss of 
228,572 working days, as compared with 18 dis- 
putes in July, involving 9,488 employees and 
resulting in a time loss of 231,428 working 
days. In August, 1923, there were recorded 
17 disputes involving 3,035 workpeople and a 
time loss of 36,017 working days. Five strikes 
and lockouts commenced during August, and 
of these four were terminated during the 
month. Eight of the strikes and lockouts 
which commenced prior to August were ter- 
minated during the month. There were, there- 
fore, still in existence at the end of the month, 
four disputes involving 8,064 workpeople. The 
difference in the number of employees in- 
volved and the time loss in August this year, 
as compared with last year, is due to the num- 
bers involved in the strike of 8,000 coal miners 
in Alberta and British Columbia. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1924. 


TyUeNe the month of August the Depart- 

ment received a report from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with the dispute between various coal 
operators, members of the Northern Alberta 
Coal Operators’ Association and certain of 
their employees, members of the Edmonton 
and District Miners’ Federation. 


Other Proceeedings Under the Act 


In the case of the dispute between the city 
of Moose Jaw and certain of its employees, 
members of the Saskatchewan Steam and Oper- 
ating Hngineers and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, information was 
received during the month that an adjustment 
had been reached, based on a compromise be- 
tween the majority and minority reports of 
the Board. The text of these reports was 
given in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

In the case of the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees, being foremen, checkers, 
coopers, truckers, etc., employed on the 
Montreal wharf, represented by, and members 
of, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, etc., a representative of the Depart- 
ment intervened, after the application had 
been received, and through his mediation 
negotiations between the disputants were re- 
newed, and an agreement was reached. The 
employees accordingly withdrew their appli- 
cation for a Board. 


In the case of the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of rts employees in the commercial tele- 
graph service, members of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America, a Board was 
established during the month, two members 
being appointed, namely the Honourable E. H. 
Phippen, K.C., of Toronto, on the recom- 
mendation of the employer, and Mr. James 
Simpson, Toronto, on the recommendation of 


the employees. 


In the case of the dispute between the 
Canadian National Telegraphs and certain of 
its. employees in the commercial telegraph 
service, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America, a Board was es- 
tablished and the same two members were 
appointed as in the preceding case. In neither 
of these two cases had the chairman been 
appointed at the close of the month. . 

In the case of the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, western 
lines, and certain of its employees, being © 
clerks, freight handlers, baggagemen, store- 
men, etc., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, a 
Board was established composed of Mr. 
Travers Sweatman, of Winnipeg, on the 
recommendation of the employer, Mr. David 
Campbell, of Winnipeg, on the recommenda- 
tion of the employees, with the Honourable 
Mr. Justice R. M. Dennistoun, of Winnipeg, 
as chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members. 


Report of Board in Dispute between certain coal operators in Northern 
Alberta and the Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation 


The text of the report which was received 
during the month from the Board established 
to deal with this dispute is given below. The 
Board consisted of Mr. James Smith, Edmon- 
ton, chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other members of the Board, namely, 
Messrs. R. G. Drinnan, nominee of the em- 
ployer, and P. J. Rowe, nominee of the em- 
ployees. The Board was unanimous in its 
report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between various coal operators, members 
of the Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ 
Association, employer, and certain of their 
emplovees being members of the Edmon- 


ton and District Miners’ Federation, em- 
ployees. ( 
Hon. JaMEs Murpocx, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


HonovuraAste Sirr—The Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed by you on 
the 18th of July, 1924, in the above matter 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, have the honour to report as 
follows :— 


As appears in the formal application for 
the appointment of the Board in this case, 
the nature and cause of dispute, including 
claims and demands of either party upon the 
other, to which exception is taken, and the 
outline of effort made by the parties-con- 
cerned to adjust the dispute, are as follows: 
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On the 30th of May, 1924, the Edmonton 
and District Miners’ Federation gave notice 
to the Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation that they would like to continue the 
agreement which expired on the 30th of June. 
1924, but with certain changes which would 
allow for payment for dead work and also 
certain increases in some of the mines, so that 
there would be a standard rate of pay at all 
the mines coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Operators’ Association and the Miners’ Feder- 
ation. Copy of these demands had been sent 
to the Minister of Labour. 

The Operators’ Association on their part 
put forward a counter proposal to standardize 
wages, but at a rate that would mean a 
thirteen per cent reduction for men employed 
at certain of the mines in this district. 

Several meetings were held between the 
Miners’ Federation representatives and a com- 
mittee appointed by the Operators’ Associa- 
tion, but neither party could meet the demands 
of the other, and so the dispute could not be 
terminated. 

The Board, consisting of James Smith, 
Chairman, R. G. Drinnan, of Edmonton, and 
P. J. Rowe, of Edmonton, met at the City of 
Edmonton on’ the 2nd day of August, 1924. 
The Federation of Miners was represented by 
William Walker, E. Fisher and L. Smith. The 
Operators’ Association was represented by J. 
Clyne, E. B. Johnston and 'C. W. Leonard. 

The Chairman outlined the purposes of the 
Board of Conciliation, stating that, in accord- 
ance with the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, it was the duty of the Board, if possible, 
to bring about a settlement between the 
parties in the most amicable manner, ‘and be- 
fore taking testimony he desired to know, if 
an opportunity were presented to the disput- 
ing parties to discuss the matter, if there 
would be any chance of their coming to an 
agreement. 

No agreement, however, could be effected 
and the Federation produced several witnesses, 
who were all duly examined, and the Opera- 
tors also produced some witnesses. The Board 
was in session ten days, hearing evidence from 
both sides. 

After the evidence was presented, the Board 
heard the arguments of the different repre- 
sentatives and met the following day to con- 
sider the evidence and deliberate on ‘the 
report, and, after consideration, ‘adjourned 
until the next day when it resumed considera- 
tion and arrived at a unanimous decision. 

Among the operators in this dispute there 
are two who pay a wage of $5 per day and 
there are five who pay a wage of $5.60 per 
day. Outside of these operators, there are 
seven mines in the Edmonton district who pay 
a wage of from $3.80 to $5 per day. 

84289-—2 


The mines which pay from $3.80 to $5 per 
day furnish approximately forty-five per cent 
of the total output of coal in this district. 

Both the miners and operators in this dis- 
pute wish to standardize the wages. The miners 
ask for a wage of $5.60 a day at all mines 
included in the North Alberta Coal Operators’ 
Association. The operators are willing to pay 
$5 per day, claiming that, owing to the mines 
that are paying from $3.80 to $5 per day com- 
peting with them in the sale and output, they 
are unable to pay $5.60 per day and, if forced 
to do so, will have to go out of business or 
lose money on their operations, and that 
wages should be adjusted in harmony with 
the industrial conditions of the locality and the 
wages therein paid for similar class of work, 
and that this would not amount to more than 
$5 per day. 

Our conclusion from all the evidence sub- 
mitted and the arguments presented to us is: 

1. That in all mines included in the Opera- 
tors’ Association there should be standardized 
rates of wages for all company men, and these 
rates to be the same as are now paid in the 
Penn Mine, viz.: 


, Company work 
Miner on Company work............ $5 00 


Brushers and tracklayer............ 5 00 
Drivers and Chief Cager............ 5 00 
Pushers and Assistant Cagers........ 4 50 
Coupler (under 18 years)............ 3 50 
Assistant Pracklayerc tee. 4 50 
Per hour 
-Boys under 18 on surface............ 35 
Outside Ia hour oe ae ee 0 50 
Bigeksmi th ese Tage Og hee, 0 65 


2. That all contract rates in the different 
mines be continued as they were in the agree- 
ment that expired on the 30th day of June, 
1924; 

3. That for dead work we recommend that 
bone or clay in excess of six inches in thickness 
be paid extra, and also cars pushed in excess 
of three hundred (300) feet be paid extra; 

4. No overcrowding of contract miners dur- 
ing busy season. 

5. That a man working in a wet place be 
also paid extra, and we define a wet place as 
“where water is dripping from the roof in 
sufficient quantities to wet all a man’s cloth- 
ing, or where the floor is covered to depth of 
six (6) inches or more. 

With these changes, as stated herein, we find 
that the agreement that expired on the 30th 
of June, 1924, should be continued. _ 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sed.) JAMES SMITH, 
Charman of the Board. 


(Sgd.) R. G. DRINNAN, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sed) .Bi.J_.ROWE) 
Member of the Board. 


Dated at Edmonton, this eighteenth day of 


August, 1924. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1924 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of August was 16, as 
compared with 18 in July. The time loss for 
August was more than in August, 1923, being 
228,572 working days as compared with 36,017 
working days in the same month in the 
previous year. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date fe) employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Avweust, 192480027 + te 16 10,469 228, 572 
ANT Ria tpt eee eae 18 9,438 231,428 
FAUQUSt snl 0200.0 scree 17 3, 035 36,017 





Of the 227,161 working days lost during 
the month, 208,000 were due to one strike, 
that of 8,000 coal miners in western Canada, 
which began on April Ist. 

Eleven disputes, involving 8,512 workpeople, 
were carried over from July. Eight of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
August, and four of the new disputes com- 
mencing during August, terminated during the 
month. At the end of August, therefore, 
there were on record four disputes; coal 
miners in Alberta and British Columbia; 
moulders at Guelph; moving picture projec- 
tionists at Hamilton; and boot factory em- 
ployees at St. Hyacinthe. Of the disputes 
which commenced during August, one was 
against alleged violation of agreement, one 
against reduction in wages, one for an in- 
crease In wages, one was an alleged lockout 
of union employees, and the other was to 
secure the dismissal of other employees. Two 
disputes terminated in favour of employers, 
two in favour of employees, and eight were 
partially successful. 

Information reached the Department during 
August, too late for insertion in the Lasour 
GazeTTs, as to a strike of eight cap makers 
in Montreal, for recognition of union, in- 
creases in wages and certain other changes in 
working conditions on June 30. Work was 
resumed on July 4, the employees’ demands 
being conceded. The disputes involving mov- 
ing picture projectionists at Hamilton, and 
asbestos workers at Montreal, and the strike 
of cap makers, noted in this issue as in 
existence during August, also began during 
July. 

The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement: 


Coat Miners IN ALBERTA AND BriTISH COL- 
umBIA.—The strike of coal miners, which be- 
gan on April 1, with the expiry of the agree- 
ment between the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, and the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association, remained unsettled. The 
Federal Minister of Labour called a joint con- 
ference of the operators’ association with a 
committee representing the union on August 
12 and 13, but the negotiations did not result 
in a settlement. The Minister stated that he 
had proposed that the operators and the 
miners’ scale committee should go into separ- 
ate session to consider a reduction of one- 
eighth in the wage scale existing as at March 
31. One reason for the suggestion was to meet 
the difference between the hours worked in 
District 18, 8 hours “from bank to bank,” and 
the hours in the central competitive region in 
the United States, where 8 hours “at the 
face” prevails, involving 9 hours’ time in the 
mine on the average. The respective parties 
went into separate session, as proposed by 
the minister. After consideration the oper- 
ators stated that, if the reduction applied to 
surface employees as well as to underground 
workers, it would be, for all practical pur- 
poses, the same as their proposal of a reduc- 
tion of $1.17 per day in the wages paid (be- 
fore the strike) and that they believed an 
agreement could be reached on this basis. 
The miners’ committee replied that the pro- 
posal was regarded by them as an unjust basis 
for settlement, and should not be conceded; 
they also absolutely declined to submit it to 
a referendum of the miners, basing their posi- 
tion on the committee’s mandate at the be- 
ginning of the strike, which provided that the 
men were not to vote on any proposal which 
contemplated a reduction in wages existing as 
at March 31 last. This position of the com- 
mittee was approved at a special convention 
of the District, called on the demand of the 
local unicns early in September, but the con- 
vention gave the committee a free hand in 
further negotiations. Thereupon the resident 
officer of the Federal Department of Labour 
took steps to arrange for another conference. 


Cap Makers IN MontreaL.—Employees in 
several establishments, some 200 in number, 
went on strike July 19, for recognition of the 
union. Some of the employers proposed a 
reduction in piece rates of wages. The settle- 
ment on August 9 provided for an agreement 
at increased rates. 


PRINTING COMPOSITORS IN VARIOUS CITIES.— 
The strikes of printing compositors in job 
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printing offices in Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, for the 44-hour week, 
which began in the spring and summer of 1921, 
were called off by the union at the end of 
August. In the intervening three years, simi- 
lar strikes had been called off in certain other 
cities. Strikes for the same objective were 
in progress in a number of cities in the United 
States. In. calling off the strike, the union 
stated that the 44-hour week had become the 
prevailing condition in this section of the 
printing trade. The number of employees 
involved in the strikes in Canadian cities at 
the beginning was 2,451, and, by August, 1924, 
the number of employees involved was 298, 
settlements having been made by the union 
with various employers from time to time. 
At the beginning, numbers of pressmen and 
bookbinders were involved in some localities. 


Mov.prers, GustpH, Ont.—The strike of 
moulders which occurred on June 2, against a 
reduction in wages, remained unterminated at 
the end of the month. Information received 
indicates that some of the men have obtained 
work elsewhere, that eight men were still on 
strike at the end of the month, and that the 
employer had replaced the strikers. 


Movine Picture ProsEecTionists, HAMILTON, 
Ont.—Employees in various moving picture 
theatres who joined a union were dismissed 
during July, and the dispute has not yet been 
settled. The employers secured injunctions 
compelling the union to cease picketing their 
establishments, with the result that appeals 
were entered, and the cases were still before 
the courts at the end of the month. 


Boor AND SHor Factory EMPLOYEES, ST. 
HyacintHeE, QuE—On August 18, a number of 
leather cutters in a boot manufacturing estab- 
lishment went on strike for the dismissal of 
certain apprentices and other employees, one 
of the issues involved in a previous strike. 


Paper Makers, JoLieTre, Que—A cessation 
of work occurred following an announcement 
of a reduction of 10 per cent in wages by the 
employer on account of unfavourable trade 
conditions, to which the employees objected; 
there was also an objection by the employer 
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to recognizing a union or employing members 
of a union. Through the mediation of offi- 
cers of the Department of Labour, a settle- 
ment was reached, providing for the re-open- 
ing of the establishment, and a reduction of 
10 per cent in wages, with a minimum rate of 
25 cents per hour. Both parties agreed that 
no discrimination would be made between 
union and non-union employees, and provision 
was made for a shop committee representing 
the employees to take up any grievances with 
the management. 


CLorHine Workers, Monrrear, Que.—On 
August 20, 1,700 clothing workers in a num- 
ber of shops went on strike against infractions 
of an agreement concluded in January, 1924. 
Negotiations between the Clothing Contract- 
ors’ Association and union officials resulted in 
the former agreeing to be bonded to observe 
the said agreement, and to appoint members 
to a joint committee to report on and to pro- 
mote better sanitary conditions in working 
places. Between August 22 and 30, a majority 
of the employees returned to work as settle- 


ments with various employers were con- 
cluded. 
Construction Lasourers, AYLMER, QUE— 


On August 19, 75 men employed by a contract- 
or on sewage and waterworks construction 
went on strike against a reduction in wages 
from 35 cents to 30 cents per hour. The 
mayor mediated on behalf of the employees, 
and, at noon August 21, a number returned 
to work on the employer’s terms. The re- 
mainder of the men were re-engaged later, 
when certain repairs to machinery had been 
completed. 


Turatre Musicians, Orrawa, Ont.—On the 
termination of an agreement at the end of 
July, the employees demanded an increase of 
$2 per week in the rate of wages, which was 
refused by the various employers. A strike 
accordingly occurred on August 2, and con- 
tinued until August 23, the employees return- 
ing to work on the terms of the expired agree- 
ment. Some of the employees reached a 
settlement on this basis a week earlier. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING AUGUST, 1924 


Industry, occupation and locality 





Number 


of 


Time 
loss in 


employees| working 
involved 


days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to August, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 

Coal miners, Alberta and British 

CLONEIDIG ssp ed eee es oat 


MANUFACTURING.— 
Clothing:— 
Cap makers, Montreal, Que. .. 


Printing and publishing:— 
Printing compositors, Halifax, 
S) 


Cle Se teyeob elle falke, © glare (s. (pelts) te yer jis 


Printing compositors, Mont- 
real, Que..... ea | Mia ENN NS ia 
Printing compositors, Mont- 
POAC. tril Ee! aera Om. oe 
Printing compositors, Mont- 


Teal Ques Fas PP isk bis: 


Printing compositors, Ottawa, 


Printing compositors, Winni- 
per Rane he Aes 


Tron, steel and products*:— 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont........ 


SERVICE—RECREATIONAL— | 
Moving picture  projectionists, 
Hamilton Ont. ame 


8, 000 
200 


7 


76 


12 


146 


208,000 |Commenced April 1, against a reduction in wages. 


1,600 


442 


104 


1,976 


208 


156 


Unterminated. 


Commenced July 19, for recognition of union. 
Terminated August 9, in favour of employees. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with 
same weekly pay. Called off by union, August 
30. 


Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Called off by union, August 30. 


Commenced July 1, 1921, to secure increased wages 
and 44 hour week. Called off by union, August 30. 


Commenced September 15, 1922. Employers re- 
fused to negotiate new agreement with union. 
Called off by union, August 30. 


Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Called off by union, August 30. 


Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Called off by union, August 30. 


Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout follow- 
ing refusal of employers to renew agreement. 
Called off by union, August 30. 


Commenced June 2, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced during July. Alleged lockout of union 
employees. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during August, 1924. 


MANUFACTURING.— | 
Boots and shoes:— 
Boot factory employees, St. 
Tivacinthes Que... 2 4 eee 


Pulp and paper products:— 
Paper makers, Joliette, Que... 


Clothing:— 
Clothing workers, Montreal, 
Queens ope atte See ON 


CONSTRUCTION.— 
Waterworks, etc.:— 
Labourers, Aylmer, Que....... 


SERVICE— RECREATIONAL.— 
Theatre musicians, Ottawa, Ont. 


50 


120 


1,700 


75 


12 


600 


780 


9, 200 


150 


130 


Commenced August 18, to secure the dismissal of 
other employees. Unterminated. 


Commenced August 4. Alleged lockout of union 
employees. Settled by compromise; work re- 
sumed August 12. 


Commenced August 20, against violations of agree- 
ment. Gradual resumption of work; majority 
returned by August 30. 


Commenced August 19, against wage reduction. 
Terminated August 21, on employers’ terms. 


Commenced August 2, for wage increase. Termin- 
| ated on August 23, in favour of employers. 





*Reports indicate that strikers have been gradually replaced since the beginning of strike, or that settle- 
ments have been reached with individual employers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND IN JULY, 1924 


il Ces British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for August contains the following table, 
which analyses the disputes in progress in 
July, 1924, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland by groups of industries, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved at the 
establishments concerned, and the approximate 
time lost during the month 'n all disputes in 
progress. Of the 57 disputes beginning in July, 
17 arose out of demands for advances in wages, 
16 on other wages questions, 6 on details of 
working arrangements, 9 on questions of trade 
union principle, and 9 on other questions. In 
addition, 38 disputes which began before July 
were still in progress at the beginning of the 
month. Settlements were effected in the case 
of 27 new disputes, directly involving 12,000 
workpeople, and 14 old disputes, directly ‘n- 
volving 2,000 workpeople. Of these new and 
old disputes, 11, directly involving 4,000 work- 
people, were settled in favour of the work- 
people; 14, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 16, 
directly involving 7,000 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of 8 disputes 
directly involving 5,000 workpeople, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 
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Number of disputes} Number |Aggregate 
in progress in July | of work- | duration 
G , Proved in prong 
roups 0 f involve days o 
industries shat 8 ei in all all 
nehoee ie dit Total} disputes | disputes 
in progress|in progress 
July 1) July in July in July 
ae and quarry- i} rg 
ERT eck eth 8 16 24 17,000 187,000 
Brick, glass, pot- 
GEL VReLCNe ete e a 3 5 8 3,000 14,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding. 7 iy 24 6,000 73,000 
ADCS Gill (ee eh OR OMI 2 4 6 1,000 27,000 
Building, decorat- 
ing, contracting, 
CUTS SN DENS Po Asad a 2 2 4 ;; iI 
OPber mers ahi Ns 16 13 29 7,000 49,000 
Total, July, 1924. 38 57 95 t t 
Total, June, 1924. 35 57 92 50,000 356,000 





Total, July, 1923.| 37 37 74 95, 0004/1, 665, 000 


{Particulars were not available as regards the number of 
workpeople involved in the general dispute in the building 
industry. It is provisionally | estimated that the number of 
workpeople who went on strike or were locked out or were 
thrown out of work at establishments where disputes occurred, 
in consequence of the disputes, in all of the 95 disputes in 
progress in July was not far from 150,000, and that the agere- 
gate number of working days lost in all disputes during the 
month was about 2,000,000. 

fT wo disputes (one involving about 30,000 boilermakers, 
ete., in Federated shipyards and the other involving about 
40,000 dock workers in various ports in England and Wales) 
accounted for most of the loss of time in July, 1923. 





Use of Statistics in Preventing Unemployment 


Economic barometers are now prepared in 
various countries with a view to forecasting 
industrial booms and slumps. A recent study 
of the International Labour Office submitted 
to the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations contains an examination of the 
methods by which economic fluctuations are 
regularly observed in certain countries with 
a view to foreseeing industrial unemploy- 
ment. The scientific treatment of statistics, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prediction 
of future conditions, has been greatest in the 
United States, but has also developed in 
Canada, Great Britain, and to a certain ex- 
tent on the continent of Europe. The sever- 
ity of economic fluctuations, with resulting 
periods of acute unemployment, is found to 
be due in part to lack of adequate foresight. 


If the power of forecasting with reasonable 
accuracy is facilitated, variations in economic 
prosperity are likely to be less marked. If a 
period of rising prices is shown to be ending 
and a fall is probable, then producers will 
know that they should diminish their output 
early. Then. when prices fall, the glut on 
the market will be less than if there had 
been no warning of an approaching change in 
prices, and the fall of prices is likely to be 
less. In consequence the check on produc- 
tion, caused by the fall in prices, will be less 
severe. The more accurate and complete the 
information available for making forecasts 
and the greater the number of people who 
act in accordance with that information, the 
steadier will be the course of economic life. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE REGARDING WINTER EMPLOYMENT 
IN CANADA 


CONFERENCE was held in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Ottawa, on September 

3-4, on the initiative of the Government of 
Canada, for the consideration of the subject 
of winter employment in Canada, with particu- 
lar reference to the coming winter. Attending 
the conference were representatives of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, the prin- 
cipal municipalities, the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Association of Cana- 
dian. Building and Construction Industries, 
the two transcontinental railways, the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and import- 
ant union organizations in the building trades. 

This meeting resulted in a free exchange of 
views among all those in attendance, and in 
the unanimous adoption of certain resolutions, 
which it is hoped may lead to the systematic 
co-operation of all public authorities and 
others interested in creating and maintaining 
a reasonable volume of employment during the 
winter months. 

The Honourable James Murdock, Minister 
of Labour, acted as chairman of the Confer- 
sence, and associated with him in the repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Government was 
the Honourable Dr. J. H. King, Minister of 
_ Public Works. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, acted as secretary to the 
Conference. 

A complete separate report of the proceed- 
ings and recommendations of the Conference 
has been published by the Department of 
Labour. 

In the Order in Council of June 3,* author- 
izing the holding of the Conference it was 
pointed out in a joint report from the Min- 
ister of Labour and the Mumister of Public 
Works that :— 

The evil of unemployment has at no time afflicted 
Canada with the suffering and distress which, particu- 
larly, during the post-war years, it has brought on 
the older communities of Europe. 

Climatic conditions in Canada impose industrial 
changes between season and season, with resulting un- 
employment in many of the larger centres, particu- 
larly during the winter months when out-of-doors in. 
dustrial activities. are largely suspended over consid- 
erable portions of the Dominion. 

The Ministers have, after careful inquiry and con- 
sideration, reached’ the conclusion that whilst these 
features of Canadian industrial life may be accepted 
as on the whole permanent, none the less, by con- 
sultation and co-operation between the various public 
authorities and others deeply concerned in and affected 
by the conditions in question, much may be done to 
mitigate these conditions in their severest aspects and 
greatly to increase the prospect of employment winter 


and summer alike for all who are willing and able to 
work. 


*Lasour Gazette, June, 1924, page 475. 


A certain degree of co-operation as between the 
federal, provincial and municipal authorities was at- 
tempted and effected during the period of acute in- 
dustrial depression occurring, largely as an aftermath 
of the Great War, in the winters of 1920-21 and 
1921-22. The efforts of those years lessened the suf- 
ferings of the time but the means employed can 
hardly be regarded as adequate to meet the more 
permanent, if less severe, conditions arising from 
seasonal fluctuations in industry. 


Delegates 


The following is the list of delegates in at- 
tendance at the Conference :— 


Dominion Government Representatives— 


Hon. James Murdock, Minister of Labour. 
Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Minister of Public 
Works. 


Provincial Government Representatives— 


Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Minister of Public 
Health and Labour, Ontario. 

Jas. H. H. Ballantyne (adviser), Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ontario. 
Hon. E. H. Armstrong, Premier, 

Scotia. 

W. B. MacCoy (advisor), Secretary Depart- 
ment of Industries and Immigration, 
Nova Scotia. 

Hon. W. R. Clubb, Minister of Public 
Works, Manitoba. 

Mrs. Edith Rogers, M.L.A. (advisor), Rep- 

resenting Government of Manitoba. 

Thos. M. Molloy, Commissioner of Labour 
and Industries, Regina, Sask., Repre- 
senting Government of Saskatchewan. 

Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Quebec. 

J. Ainey (advisor), Department of Labour, 
Montreal, Que. 

J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Nova 


Hon. R. G. Reid, Provincial Treasurer, 
Alberta. 
W. Smitten (advisor), Commission of 


Labour, Edmonton. 
J. S. Martin, M.L.A., Chatham, Represent- 
ing the Government of New Brunswick. 


Municipal Representatives— 
S. J. Farmer, Mayor, Winnipeg, Man. 
W. R. Owen, Mayor, Vancouver, BC. 
T. W. Jutten, Mayor, Hamilton, Ont. 
W. W. Hiltz, Mayor, Toronto, Ont. 
B. J. Miller (advisor), Alderman, Toronto, 
Ont. 
Joseph Samson, Mayor, Quebec, P.Q. 
Charles Duquette, Mayor, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Albert Chevalier, Director of Public Assist- 
ance, Montreal, P.Q. (advisor.) 

John Murphy, Mayor, Halifax, NS. 

C. J. Tulley, Controller, Ottawa, Ont. 

F. L. Potts, Mayor, St. John, NB. 

K. A. Blatchford, Mayor, Edmonton, Alta. 

G. H. Webster, Mayor, Calgary, Alta. 

Fred Cook, Secretary-Treasurer, Union of 
Canadian Municipalities, Ottawa, Ont. 


Representing the Canadian M anufacturers’ 
Associatton— 

J. B. Thomson, Chairman, British Columbia 
Division, Vancouver, B.C. 

J. R. Shaw, Ex-President, Woodstock, Ont. 

Paul Joubert, Ex-Chairman, Quebec Divi- 
sion, Montreal, P.Q. 

J. E. McLurg, Chairman, Maritime Section, 
Sydney, NS. 


Representing the Association of Canadian 
Building and Construction Indus- 
tries— 

Joseph M. Pigott, President, Hamilton. 

John B. Carswell, Ex-President, Toronto. 

K. D. Church, Eastern Vice-President, 
Montreal. 

Harry J. Mero, Representative from the 
Manufacturing and Supply Section, 
Windsor. 


Representing Labour— 

Thomas Izzard, Fourth Vice-President of 
the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plaster- 
ers’ International Union, Toronto. 

Tom Moore, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Ottawa. 

John W. Bruce, General Organizer, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfit- 
ters of America, Toronto. 

E. Ingles, International Vice-President, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, London, Ontario. 

Arthur Martel, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Montreal, P.Q. 
Joseph P. Hunter, International General 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and’ Paperhangers of 

America, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

A. J. Crawford, Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance, Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 


Representing the Canadian Railways— 
A. F. Hills, Assistant to Vice-President, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
BiQ 
W. M. Neal, Assistant to Vice-President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, 
P.Q. 


Representing the Employment Service Coun- 
cil of Canada— 


C. Grant MacNeil, President, Ottawa. 


Proposals of Labour Delegates 


A memorandum containing the following 
proposals was submitted by Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, on behalf of the labour delegates: 


1. It is proposed that all Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal Government work now under construction 
should be continued with a full complement of em- 
ployees during the winter months, 

2. It is proposed that all Federal and Provincial 
Government work that has been provided for during 
the past sessions of Parliaments should be immedi- 
ately undertaken and continued during the winter 
months with a full complement of employees. 

3. It is proposed that a National Committee be 
appointed by the Federal Government, with the con- 
sent of the Provincial Governments, for the purpose 
of determining where necessary work can be initiated 
to best relieve unemployment, and to find ways and 
means for financing the propsed work, this class of 
work to be commenced as soon as possible. 

4. It is proposed that an eight-hour day should be 
made effective on all that class of work undertaken 
by the Federal, Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments, and that the prevailing rates of wages should 
be paid. 


Memorandum of Canadian Association of 
Building and Construction Industries 


A memorandum on behalf of the Canadian 
Association of Building and Construction In- 
dustries was submitted by Mr. Joseph M. 
Pigott, President in the terms following :— 


A great deal has been said in the last five years of 
our ‘“‘problem’”’ of seasonal employment—meaning that 
certain of our industries operate at a high peak during 
the summer and almost cease operating during the 
winter. The outstanding example is the Building In- 
dustrty. 

An examination of the figures, as presented by Mac- 
Leans Daily Reports for contracts awarded, shows to 
what an extent the general public clings to the idea 
chat if you cannot build in the spring or early sum- 
mer—then don’t build until you can. We see that 
in 1922 that orders were placed in June totalling 
$36,000,000, and that: in January they fell to $9,000,000. 
Last year orders totalled $50,000,000 in June and 
dropped to $8,000,000 in January. 

These figures show quite clearly the public attitude. 

This association feels, that, largely through the 
changes in method of construction, of recent years— 
this attitude is not justified, and further—we have a 
duty to perform in the interest of national progress— 
in doing all that is in our power to correct this con- 
dition. 

The crowding of the market in June, and the neglect 
of it in January, is one of the most important causes 
for high costs in construction. The summer congestion 
means high cost not only for summer but for the 
whole year. It is the scarcity of men at that time 
which dictates our relations with labour both as to 
workirg conditions and rates of wages: It is the short 
abnermal market which affects our material prices. 
Contrast the excitement of the summer months of 
an average building season with its scarcity of work- 
men, its material and supply houses vainly trying to 
keep everyone satisfied with deliveries, with the un- 
employment of the winter and the idle plants and 
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material yards with overhead charges piling against 
them higher every day. What a burden summer con- 
struction, yes, all construction carries on account of 
this. 

If then it can be shown as fact that the prejudice 
against fall and winter work is not properly founded 
—it becomes an urgent duty on the part of all of us 
who have a knowledge of these things to correct this 
condition as quickly as possible. 

Without going into too many details let me point 
out a few features of the question as they appeal to 
me. In the first place the actual winter period is a 
matter of but 8 to 10 weeks duration—the last week 
in December, the months of January and February. 
In the second place there are only certain parts of 
the work of constructing a building that are affected, 
namely—mass concrete, reinforced concrete, form work 
for concrete, brick, tile, and other materials laid in 
mortar. 

These two features alone confine our problem to 
narrow limits, which if only properly understood 
would change the attitude entirely of the layman in- 
terested directly or indirectly in building undertakings. 

But further than that, we claim that modern 
methods which make for such fast building operations 
have practically eliminated the dangers of construc- 
tion in this 8 or 10-week period. There are many 
who contend that we have not yet overcome the 
difficulties of reinforced concrete construction in low 
temperatures. Admitting for argument’s sake that 
there is a risk there, and for the same purpose ad- 
mitting that additional cost is there—why need this 
work be done at this time? Certainly it is no reason 
why April, May and June are overloaded in the way 
they are. 

Will anyone claim that, under modern approved 
methods, there is any danger or additional cost to a 
building once closed in during this period? With 
such methods the exposure to cold of the particular 
kinds of work referred to for this short period is un- 
necessary and almost 100 per cent controllable. My 
own company erected the reinforced concrete struc- 
tural portion of a six-storey building 120 ft. by 120 
ft. in 374 working days. Other companies are doing 
the same thing. In buildings that take anywhere 
from six months to a year to complete is it unreason- 
able to claim that the contractor now controls this 
factor? 

But, we are not going to admit that even those 8 or 
10 weeks present any insurmountable difficulty. We 
do not contend that it is just as safe in the winter 
period as any other time, for it certainly requires 
more attention and undoubtedly as certain points 
causes additional expense. That is why we say—do 
this particular part of the work at the proper time. 
But in the odd instance where it has been done and 
undoubtedly will be done with greater and greater 
frequency—a study of the results does not support 
the high cost objection. In Ontario, at any rate, and 
during the past two years in particular, judging from 
my own experience, winter costs in concrete and form 
work do not suffer by comparison with our best 
summer costs. We are prepared to present the cost 
data to support this. However, we have colder 
provinces than Ontario, and we have had _ colder 
winters than the last two, so in the matter only of 
exposed reinforced concrete construction we say—do 
-this at the proper time—it is a very small part of 
the problem. Of all the balance of the exposed work, 
brick, framing, formwork, I have cost data which is 
actually in favour of winter work—and for the inside 
work the protected work—there can be no argument 
about that. 

There is probably a good deal to be said in favour 
of launching house construction in the spring and 
early summer. In this class of work it is usually the 
objective to have everything finished and ready for 
occupancy before cold weather. A great deal of what 
I have said applies only to larger undertakings. There 


is no particular reason why the housing portion of our 
building programme should be changed, and a good 
deal is to be said in favour of the present ‘custom. 
Housing, however, represents only one-third of our 
building. If May and June were given over to 
housing, and September and October to public build- 
ings and construction of buildings of the larger type, 
say trom $50,000 up—what a change there would be 
in that curve! What a reasonable, logical thing to do 
—and yet how hard it is and will be to bring it about. 

It is of course very easy for a contractor who has 
made any study of this matter to set facts as he has 
found them before a very limited number of people. 
It appears to me, however, that this might be done 
for years without any definite progress being made. 
It is possible that a proper investigation made by 
your Government, assuming that its findings agree 
with our contentions, followed by proper publicity 
would have the desired effect. Furthermore—again 
assuming that we are right—governing bodies of all 
kinds would then be justified in taking the initiative 
—by launching their building programmes in the fall. 

In any steps that this conference sees fit to take to 
set about changing the prevailing customs of this 
country in respect to the building season, you may 
depend upon the enthusiastic support of this associa- 
tion. 


Chairman’s Address 


Honourable James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, in a brief introductory address said:— 

The object in view in convening the present 
Conference was set out in the letter of invi- 
tation of May 31, which was addressed to the 
public authorities and others concerned, 
namely, that in the opinion of the Dominion 
Government ‘the time has arrived when all 
public authorities as well as those persons 
most intimately involved, whether as employ- 
ers or workmen, in the problem of unemploy- 
ment, should come together in conference for 
the purpose of endeavouring to devise a cer- 
tain regularization of industrial employment, 
having regard particularly to building and other 
out-of-door work during the winter season.’ 
The Dominion Government, he continued, had 
made inquiry to ascertain what Federal pub- 
lic works might be undertaken during the com- 
ing winter to guard against the occurrence of 
unemployment with its attendant distress and 
loss. He hoped that the other authorities re- 
presented at the Conference had come. pre- 
pared to indicate the amount of winter work 
that they were respectively in a position to 
undertake. Canadian climatic conditions en- 
couraged the execution of out-of-doors work 
in general in summer rather than in the win- 
ter months, but the feasibility of continuance 
during winter of certain classes of construc- 
tional operations had already been estab- 
lished, and it was recognized that building and 
construction in Canada could be undertaken in 
winter with but slightly increased cost. The 
Minister further observed that the only sgatis- 
factory remedy for unemployment was em- 
ployment, work being preferable to cash re- 
lief both from the workers’ and the com- 
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munity point of view. As most of the work | ticipation in the responsibilities of the muni- 


in Canada was connected with private busi- 
ness undertakings, the responsibility under 


~ 


\cipal and provincial authorities, save under 
‘conditions comparable to those existing during 


normal conditions for regular employment,/’the winters of 1920-21 and 1921-22, when, 
must fall in the main upon private employers. { Over the larger part of the Dominion, unem- 


Nevertheless, Governments and other authori- 
ties connected with public activities were also 
concerned; for not only did governments and 
municipalities desire to avoid the distress inci- 
dent to irregularity of work among their own 
employees, but it was to the public authori- 
ties that the unemployed of all classes looked 
for relief in periods of industrial and com- 
mercial depression. 


Views of Delegates 


The representatives of the Canadian Manu- 


i 


\ ployment existed on a wholly unprecedented 


local authorities. 


iscale. The situation existing throughout 
Canada at the close of 1922 was not regarded 
by the Federal Government as one which 
justified action on their part in “assuming at 
present any portion of the obligations falling 
customarily to the municipal and provincial 
authorities”. 

From the time of Confederation down, relief 
of any existing distress was attended to by the 
The British North America 


| Act, indeed, provided that matters of property 


facturers’ Association did not submit a memor- | 


andum, but the delegates of the organization 
discussed in brief addresses the present posi- 
tion of the manufacturing industries in Canada. 


Dr. S. J. McLean, acting Chairman of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
- on the invitation of the Chairman, addressed 


the Conference regarding the railway grade 
crossing fund administered by the Board, from 
which fund grants are made towards the 
elimination of railway grade crossings and 
other means of avoiding the dangers con- 


nected therewith. 
Messrs. W. M. Neil and A. J. Hills, assist- 


ants to vice-presidents of the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company and the Canadian National 
Railways respectively, spoke of the special 
attention the subject of winter work was re- 
ceiving at the hands of both these systems. 

The provincial and municipal representatives 
in attendance at the Conference spoke of the 
employment condition in their respective areas, 
There was general agreement on their part as 
to the desirability of utilizing public works as 
far as possible to provide for any unemploy- 
ment which might otherwise exist. 


Position of the Dominion Government 


The Minister of Labour read a statement 
to the Conference regarding the position of 
the Federal Government in relation to unem- 
ployment relief. This position was, he said, 
set out in a telegram dated December 22, 
1922, which had been addressed by him to the 
Premiers of Manitoba and British Columbia, 
respectively. In this message it was stated 
that neither the present Government, nor, so 
far as could be gathered from the records on 
file, the late administration, had at any time 
contemplated that the Federal assistance which 
was granted to municipalities and in some 
cases to provinces on account of unorganized 
districts during the previous two years, should 


be regarded as a precedent for Federal par- 


and civil rights were within the exclusive 
powers of the provincial legislatures. Apart 
from the foregoing, paragraph 7 of Section 92 
of the British North America Act included 
among the subjects of exclusive provincial 
legislative jurisdiction, the establishment, 
maintenance, and management of hospitals, 
asylums, charities and eleemosynary institu- 
tions in and for the province, other than 
marine hospitals. 

In certain quarters, the Minister continued, 
it had been contended that the Dominion 
Government should contribute towards un- 
employment relief on the ground that the 
present conditions have grown out of Canada’s 
part in the European War. Those who urged 
this view overlooked, however, the financial 
burdens which are being borne by the Do- 
minion growing out of the war. If, indeed, 


the matter were one of other financial assist- 
| ance, 


the participation of the Dominion 
Government in unemployment relief might be 
regarded as interference with provincial nghts. 
Apart from the question of principle involved, 
the local authorities were in the best position 
to ascertain the facts in relation to any un- 
employment existing locally and were also in 
the best position to administer the requisite 
relief. 
> 

The views of the Conference, following a 
comprehensive survey of the whole situation, 
were embodied in the following resolutions 
which were adopted unanimously :— 

This Conference, having heard views of 
representatives of all the various bodies called 
together for the purpose of considering ways 
and means of dealing with the unemployment 
situation, desires to place itself on record in 
the following recommendations :— 

The unanimous opinion of the Conference 
is that assistance in the form of money or 
doles should not be entertained but that work 
of some description be encouraged in every 
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locality, with special consideration to be given 
to work of a permanent nature such as build- 
ing, construction, etc. 

From representations made it is the judg- 
ment of this Conference that certain classes 
of work, which in the past have been dis- 
couraged during the winter season, can with 
perfect safety and economy be undertaken 
throughout this country. 

We recommend :— 

That all Federal, Provincial and Municipal 
Government work now under construction 
should be continued with a full complement 
of employees during the winter months. 


That all Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ment work that has been provided for during 
the past session of the different Parliaments, 
should be immediately undertaken and con- 
tinued during the winter months with a full 
complement of employees. 

That inasmuch as the Federal Government 
has during the past few years had in contem- 
plation the construction of certain public build- 
ings, for which plans and specifications are 
already in hand, that we recommend that they 
pe asked to call for tenders at once on such 
of this work as can be proceeded with. 

Further, that the greater the number of 
hours worked per day on all work undertaken 
the smaller will be the number engaged, and 
inversely, the shorter the hours the greater 
the number who will be provided with some 
earnings to tide them over the period of 
scarcity of employment and it is recommended 
that this policy be adopted. 

That a National Committee be appointed 
consisting of representatives of Federal and 
Provincial Governments, for the purpose of 
determining where necessary work can be 
initiated to best relieve unemployment, and 
to find ways and means for financing the 
proposed work, this class of work to be com- 
menced as soon as possible. 


The Canadian Co-operator remarks that eco- 
nomic co-operation has made greater progress 
in Saskatchewan than in any other province 
of Canada. “Saskatchewan has demonstrated 
that co-operative distribution can be exte- 
sively practised with success in this country 
as elsewhere, but both there and throughout 
the country there is a great need’ of co-opera- 
tive education of the people.” 





EmMerGENcY RELIEF 


The Conference is satisfied from representa- 
tions placed before it that in certain provinces 
a considerable amount of unemployment at 
present exists, and that we must anticipate 
its being materially aggravated during the 
winter months. 

Under these circumstances ‘we feel that 
some definite understanding should be had 
between the various bodies concerned as to 
the lines along which such a condition should 
be handled. 

The Conference desires, therefore, to recom- 
mend that where after full and careful investi- 
gation emergency relief is found to be neces- 
sary, that such relief should be extended. The 
expense involved to be borne by the Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal authorities involved, 
on the basis of 50 per cent by the Municipality, 
the balance of 50 per cent to be taken care of 
equally by the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCILS 

After hearing representations respecting the 
work carried on by the Committees appointed 
under the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act we feel justified in recommending to the 
Federal Government that these Advisory 
Councils be properly constituted and their 
activities be placed on a working basis and 
continued during the coming winter. 


IMMIGRATION Po.Licy 


The existing conditions are being aggra- 
vated by the present policy of bringing immi- 
grants to this country who are drifting to our 
industrial centres as casual labourers, without 
possibility of employment. Immediate action 
being necessary ‘to correct this condition, . 
we urge upon the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments that all such immigration shall be 
immediately regulated until it is proved that 
there is a reasonable demand for labour and 
that it is possible of being absorbed. 


The number of assisted passages to Canada 
granted during July, 1924, in connection with 
schemes under the Empire Settlement Act 
(Great Britain) of 1922, was 833. In the 
same month 1,882 assisted passages to Aus- 
tralia were granted, and 927 to New Zealand. 
The total number of actual departures from 
Great Britain to Canada from January to 
July, 1924, was 6,673. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


ae sixth annual meeting of the Employ- 
ment Service Council of Canada was 
held in the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, on 
September 2nd and 5th under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. C. Grant MacNeil. The Council 
is formed “to assist in the administration of 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act and 
to recommend ways of preventing unemploy- 
ment,” and to act in an advisory capacity to 
the Minister of Labour in respect of these 
matters. The following members of the 
Council were in attendance:— 


Joseph Ainey, General Superintendent of 
Quebec Employment Offices, represent- 
ing the Province of Quebec. 

James H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, representing the Province of 
Ontario. 

T. M. Molloy, Commissioner of Labour and 
Industries, representing the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 

W. Smitten, Commissioner of Labour, repre- 
senting the Province of Alberta. 

J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
representing the Province of British 
Columbia. 

J. T. Foster and A. J. Crawford, representing 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

E. Blake Robertson and H. W. Macdonnell, 
representing the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

J. W. Ward, Winnipeg, and W. A. Amos, 
Palmerston, Ont., representing the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture, the latter 
substituting for J. J. Morrison who was 
unable to be present. 

S. N. Berry, representing the 
Brotherhoods. 

C. Grant MacNeil, representing the re- 
turned soldiers’ organizations. 

Major A. M. Wright, substituting for 
Major E. Flexman, Director of Admin- 
istration, representing the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and 

Mrs. R. R. Jamieson, Calgary, Miss Jane 
Barclay, Toronto, and Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Director, Employment Service of 
Canada, representing the Federal De- 
partment of Labour. 


Hon. James Murdock, Minister of Labour, 
attended one of the sessions of the Council 
and expressed his appreciation of the assistance 


Railway 


rendered to him through its deliberations and 
recommendations. The Council was also 
favoured with the attendance of Mr. A. L. 
Jolliffe, ‘Commissioner of Immigration and 
Colonization, while certain matters affecting 
immigration were under discussion. 

In addition to receiving the minutes of the 
Jast annual meeting and of various executive 
meetings, the Council discussed the following 
questions :— 


The Employment Service 
rate; 

Private employment agencies; 

Harvest labour; 

Placement work for handicapped ex-soldiers; 

Federal appropriation for Employment 
Service work; 

Relation of employment offices to the un- 
employed in respect to relief; 

Admission of labour from other countries; 

Organization of the Employment Service 
Council of Canada. 


transportation 


The views of the Council concerning the 
various subjects will be submitted to the 
Minister of Labour at an early date by the 
Council Executive. 

At the invitation of the Minister of Labour 
the members of Council attended the con- 
ference held in the Parliament Buildings on 
September 3 and 4, to consider the subject of 
providing work during the coming winter by 
means of building and construction work. 
The invitation was accepted by the members 
of Council, the privilege of attending being 
greatly appreciated by them. 

The following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected :— 


Chairman—J. T. Foster, Vice-President 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Vice-Chairman—James H. H. Ballantyne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of Ontario. 

Secretary—R. A. Rigg, Director, Employ- 
ment Branch, Department of Labour. 


In accordance with the terms of the consti- 
tution of the Council the balance of the Execu- 
tive will be composed of one representative 
from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture, the 
selections to be made frem among the Council 
representatives of these organizations. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1923 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of British Columbia presents 
full information in a concise form regarding 
labour conditions in the Province during 1923. 
Tables containing statistics of the payrolls of 
the various industries are a valuable feature 
of the report, the average wages being shown 
for each industry, with the number of workers 
employed at each wage level, the average 
working hours, and other information. An 
outline of new legislation during the year is 
also included (the Labour enactments at the 
recent session were outlined in the January 
issue of this Gazerrp). 

The Department’s report for 1922 had fore- 
casted an improvement in industrial conditions 
during the following year, an anticipation that 
was realized, as appears from the following 
summary of conditions during the past year:— 

The year 1923 was a very favourable period for 
those dependent upon the industries of this Province. 
Labour disputes were few in number, and though there 
was a big strike on the water-front of our Coast 
cities in the latter part of the year, which involved 
a considerable displacement of labour, it did not 
bring about any reduction in the pay-roll of the 
province. Dealing generally with all industries, a 
careful estimate shows that the pay-roll for the year 
exceeded that of the previous year by at least 
$20,000,000. Most of the -industrial groups afforded 
an average increase in the wages of employees. In 
addition to these evidences of progress, we have the 
undoubted fact that unemployment was far less serious 
in extent than in the past two or three years. At 
certain periods of the year there were indications of 
an actual shortage of labour, while in the winter 
months, when sbme slackening off may be looked 
for in our important seasonal industries, the number 
of persons out of work was noticeably less than in the 
average winter. One result of this was that cases 
where assistance was needed were dealt with through 
the normal channels by the municipalities, there being 
no acute unemployment crisis such as in previous 
years had led to measures of relief being taken by 
the Governments of the Province and the Dominion. 

In connection with the longshoremen’s 
strike toward the end of the year, which is 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph, the 
report mentions that a representative of the 
Dominion Government co-operated with the 
Provincial department in working toward a 
settlement. (This dispute and its settlement 
were noted in the issues of the Lasour Gazerrr 
of November, December and January last. It 
was finally settled with the help of the media- 
tion of the Dominion Fair Wages Officer at 
Vancouver.) 

The Department was active during the year 
in enforcing the requirements of the semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act (Statutes of 
1917, chapter 73). Further co-operation on the 
part of the workers themselves in reporting 
infractions of this law is desired before it can 
be rendered fully effective. 


The statistics of the trades and industries are 
based upon returns received from 3,375 em- 
ployers of labour, a large increase in the 
number replying to the questionnaire sent out 
yearly by the Department. The total amount 
paid by these firms during the calendar year 
in salaries and wages was $106,796,959, of 
which amount $89,630,116 represents wages, 
$8,329,069 was paid in salaries to clerks, sales- 
men, etc., and $8,837,773 to officers, superin- 
tendents and managers. These totals, how- 
ever, do not represent the Province’s total 
industrial payroll, which is estimated at about 
$145,000,000. The latter estimate adds several 
classes of labour to those included in the re- 
turns (e.g. butchering, cartage and teaming, 
coal and wood yards, janitors, warehouses, 
wholesalers, etc.) as well as employees on the 
transcontinental railways in the Province, 
and Dominion and Provincial Government 
employees. 

The number of employees covered by the 
returns is shown by months in the accompany- 
ing table. Seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment have been less marked during the past 
two years than formerly, winter stoppages of 
work having been shortened :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS 


SSS ee 





During the month of Males | Females 
RETITTTY IS te Me nk / (Gite lostoas 55,335 3,429 
February 00.0 fee ee | eae ey 56, 848 3,497 
Marclis, (bh). ete ed ences Ben th, Tih 61,382 3,601 
1 1) | ERAN apa RM MIE R= ak AISI bi 64,436 3,707 
Ney. ee Ce ee! COM en, 68, 006 3, 786 
PUTO i pets cdayeedeall | aa.) tl ol aaaa ana aug ie 70,630 4,293 
Julai aa A) NIRS NEE ats MPRA th 17,150 4,753 
August 5.6 Mey Ua ee oe T1274 4,849 
September cles uit eauh ce ac ee ad 69,149 5,034 
OehoDBt it Lot oe ae mae 68, 158 4,829 
Noventber: . JAhst iii 16a ta eats 9 66,050 4,231 
Decemn bees: us eri he cote satan hae ae 60,668 3,910 


Se ee 


The lumbering group showed the highest rate 
of increase in activity during the year. This 
industry accounts for nearly one-third of the 
Province’s industrial payroll. The increase is 
explained by the progressive advance in ex- 
ports for several years, stimulated last year 
by the demand created by the earthquake in 
Japan. A good feature of the gains in lumber- 
ing is that they were fairly uniform in the 
logging and in the manufacturing branches, 
indicating that the greatly increased cut of 
logs was largely absorbed by the mills of the 
Province and was not exported to be manu- 
factured. 


A comparative statement of payrolls for the 
past two years is given in the accompanying 
table for some of the principal industries: — 
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1922 1923 1923 

reas 
ull week’s 

Industry No. of No. of Wage in 

firms Total firms Total each 
reporting | Pay-roll | reporting} Pay-roll industry 
(Adult 
males only) 
$ $ $ 

Builders’ materials Fee EPA TASC tens SUsdic ne cl banal tar oba ee 53 1,274,969 | 55 1,192,472 26-83 
Coal-mining BS A Bey mia oe be Ae, Act Ree PREC Ale aaa 18 9,470,552 20 9,460,416 36-96 
Coast shipping Lee ae shes deste MRCP one Reeser a awe eters! os: sub otleeba al SU ats ret arene 80 4,068,736 102 5,079,427 28-36 
Contracting. ........ 0... cece eee cece teen eee eee e teen en en scene 716 | 9,783,517 797 | 11,000,574 28-31 
Food products. De ARE atte RR Ee ER at CIR A chive als 6 MA GURB ns <8 255 6,584,845 309 7,141,381 25-61 
Garment-making............ PERN ya rie ear P na eR ches nig 55 765,693 70 (osm 29-85 
Laundries, cleaning ANU Y CINE NIE: IC APTI ood LeU Se oe ee 51 1,022,161 61 1,117,436 25-07 
GUA DOL IN CUS TRIES On er ene ee ie etree rs ec otto tas oh yeas cella Mammen 667 | 23,827,205 922 | 35,268,880 25-92 
Metal trades MERE: Stes! Fes et So ae cA In aR 333 3,634,163 378 3,970,988 28-04 
Motal-minting hk Me ccrae tachh «del stele ited. “pees -4 kleine» 126 | 3,700,008 161 | 6,173,426 32-21 
PPIUIng Med DUDMA BING. ctatershitais ais bee mig rieys'> 9 > 9 9 sda nge eo 89 | 2,375,804 99 | 2,690,755 38-09 
Pulp AM DOME AEN Sela ee rae sea eie te nite eid e'< 2 wre Hapa ate oles 9} 2,639,681 11 4,819,792 27-90 
roLeb tic gE Rs 011 pias ck yraae Sea cicacie Se RE RNR Be BN Ae 31 946,531 30 1,176,806 25-88 
Smelting. PEM eM ET peta pay a eiccte a Os PN on esteniyte Rant oho coe sar OGL Ge RRA Re essa 3 2,932,768 4 3,782,254 34-16 
Mineo t-FAMWAyS Cte. i Ni niit White outs es daleld shee. Led eweliny soe. 62 7,048,907 73 | 7,406,183 29-42 
NAnUIACEUEIIE WOOUNUI- ise) eiiernieiriiclec etic chats = «(obs ac gia ctemine Ble ale 51 1,045,915 56 | 1,478,536 23-33 





The average weekly wage for all adult male 
wage-earners for the years 1918 to 1923, is 
estimated as follows: 1918, $27.97; 1919, $29.11; 
1920, $31.51; 1921, 27.62; 1922, $27.29; 1923, 
$28.05. The main feature of the movement 
of wages in 1923 was the advance in pay of 
workers receiving less than $20 a week. A 
summarized table shows the weekly wage rates 
of employees by groups:— | 














CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES . (WAGE- 
EARNERS ONLY) 
Males Females 

For week of © |————-_|——__—___ | Apprren- 

employment of |18 years} Under |18 years; Under | tices 

greatest number} and 18 and 18 
over | years | over | years 

Under $6.00...... 23 35 15 22 65 
$ 6.00 to $ 6.99.. 20 61 8 10 32 
7.00 to 7.99.. 25 65 11 5 39 
8.00 to 8.99.. 62 130 16 53 79 
9.00to 9.99.. 62 91 32 41 49 
10.00 to 10.99.. 130 154 75 81 72 
11.00 to 11.99.. 314 84 101 31 52 
12.00 to 12.99.. 461 169 347 to 225 
13.00 to 13.99.. 648 97 480 54 72 
14.00 to 14.99.. 824 92 773 58 19 
15.00 to 15.99..| 1,417 98 769 25 21 
16.00 to 16.99..| 1,923 44 408 9 11 
17.00 to 17.99..| 2,078 30 266 9 28 
18.00 to 18.99..| 3,214 47 600 7Ai 18 
19.00 to 19.99..} 3,411 29 23.1 2 ees: 25 
20.00 to 20.99..| 2,767 23 320 5 vf 
91.00 to 21.99..] 5,593 27 162 4 8 
22.00 to 22.99..) 5,220 10 127 1 22 
23. 00.60 23:99 ali 000) inns aber OS rca 3 
24.00 to 24.99..| 8,448 9 OO: ee eee 7 
25.00 to 25.99..] 3,719 6 138 3 10 
26.00 to 26.99..| 2,466 3 25 fel ny eo ba! 3 
97:00 to.) 27.99 Tye S42ny. be ee! QS. AS Fe tt 
28; 00/40. (28:90 les 09S |e as aoc. BUM ite ees Apnea 10 
99.00'to” 29.99 2 VAt4 ie toe TUR aia ee a ae oA pga fn 
30.00 to 34.99. .| 12,673 2 29 1 10 
35.00 to 39.99..| 9,016 3 LOR a ee 3 
AQ. 00/0 4A 99 eles 2D fi aterer oie Sie spose 1 
At OOS OT RAG.) OPE RAL LOM Tite loessshe tots Ueuaceue ints, nifieie-<camuate=tl [le ela amreea 
TAR MOlGE Save lonigerwe,.||) Sie PA ESNSDS imi ano N Wort ceric A Die ect easel [vous be. 
ovals. ae 88,139 1,309 5,178 514 891 





The average working week in the industries 
of the province during the year was 51.46 
hours. The workers included in this calcula- 
tion numbered 90,696, of whom 16,498 worked 
less than 48 hours weekly, 30,980 worked 48 
hours, and 43,218 worked more than 48 hours 
weekly. This last number included 3,546 
workers in metal mining, who work from over 
48 and up to 56 hours under an 8-hour law 


which permits of work being carried on 7 


days in the week. Smelting is a continuous 
process, the normal period of work being 8 
hours daily in a 7-day week. These workers 
are not affected by the “ Hours of Work Act,” 
of 1924, nor are those engaged in coast ship- 
ping or in dairying. In the latter two classes 
1,690 and 237 respectively work over 48 hours 
each week. 

Of the total number of employees 34.55 per 
cent were native Canadians, and 30.29 were 
from the British Isles, natives of English- 
speaking countries forming 69.61 per cent of 
the total. The Asiatic races supphed 13.85 
of the workers, as compared with 14.61 per 
cent in 1922. The majority of the orientals 
employed in industry are engaged in the lum- 
bering industry, being 22.34 per cent of the 
workers of this class in the province. 


The French ‘Minister of Labour recently in- 
troduced a bill in the Chamber of Deputies 
for the ratification of the Washington Draft 
Convention limiting the hours of work in in- 
dustrial undertakings to 8 in the day or 48 
in the week. 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


‘PRE annual report of the British Columbia 

Bureau of Mines, an illustrated volume 
of over 400 pages, contains a full account of 
mining conditions throughout the province, 
with details regarding the individual mines in 
the six mining districts into which the pro- 
vince is divided. The report shows that the 
mineral production of the province reached a 
higher level in 1923 than in any previous year 
of normal conditions. The value of all pro- 
ducts during the year was $41,304,320, an in- 
crease of 17.5 per cent over 1922. This figure 
was only slightly exceeded in 1916 and 1918, 
when production was stimulated by the de- 
mand for war materials and by the high prices 
offered for metals. 

From the point of view of labour perhaps 
the most important section of the report is 
that dealing with the mining of coal. Coal 
was formerly the most valuable mineral pro- 
duced, but metalliferous mining now leads in 
the total value of its products. Lode-mining 


of gold, silver, copper, lean and zinc began 
as late as 1894, but has since risen with great 
rapidity to its maximum of $31,483,014 in 1916, 
and of $25,347,062 in 1923. The aggregate of 
the values of the ‘colliery products of the 
province in 1923 was $12,678 548 and the gross 
value of the metalliferous products was $25,- 
676,062. So far there has been no metallic 
iron produced in the province, but it is an- 
ticipated that a smelting plant may soon be 
started as a sufficient supply of magnetite 
iron ore exists in the coast to justify such 
an undertaking. The output during. 1923 of 
structural materials, such as cement, lime, 
building stone, sand and gravel, brick and 
other clay products, was more than in the 
preceding year, being $2,809,292 as against 
$2,533,926. 

The relative importance of the various 
branches of the mining industry in the pro- 
vince is shown in the following table:— 


a Ee 


1921 1922 1923 
: Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
a SE IRA Ce a an re = | (ce nr aR RY FTL.) i ae VS, PULELESL a Uhm 
$ $ $ 
Gold wwlaters. ..5: 2) eed, es. OZ. 11,600 233,200 18,240 364,800 20,320 420,000 
OG ie ee oa Rr a eens OZ. 135, 663 2,804,154 197,856 | 4,089,684 179,245 3, 704, 994 
REE Ue ee ne a eS: OZ 2,673,389 1,591,201 lg lO Sid 4,554, 781 6,032,986 | 3,718,129 
Copper dl. rae... Sloane eee eee Ibs. | 39,036,993 4,879,624 | 32,559,896 4,329,754 57,720,290 8,323, 266 
OB asas sapien is aera aha AOA Oe Ibs.} 41,402,288 1,693,354 | 37,447,985 3,480,316 | 96,663, 152 6,321,770 
DANCE eee ees eos es... eee) ea Ibs.| 49,419,372 1,952,065 | 57,146,548 2,777,322 | 58,343, 462 3,278, 903 
OBES AFAR te Me isch hee oe tons 2,240 Ibs.| 2,483,995 12,419,975 2,511,843 | 12,559,215 2,453, 223 12,266,115 
WOKS... ers tare.” eee tons 2.240 Ibs. 59,434 416,038 45,835 320, 845 58,919 412,433 
Misvellaneous products ...0/..0.0.. I 250 030 Nees ta 2, C8226 | eco ee. 2,858,710 
ss ene ee 28,066,641 |............] 35,158,843 ath bjorsxe SERGE Ue 4d SOA SOD) 
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Metalliferous Mines—The output from the 
metalliferous mines was 2,421,839 tons, being 
an increase of 848,653 tons over the tonnage 
for 1922, This tonnage was produced from 
seventy-seven shipping mines of which twenty- 
eight shipped over 100 tons. There were also 
thirty-five working non-shipping mines and 
eighty-five idle mines. There were 3,618 per- 
sons employed in and around the metalliferous 
mines, an increase of 1,508 persons compared 
with the figures for 1922. Of these, 3,873 were 
employed by the mines which shipped ore 
and 245 by the non-shipping mines. There 
were 2,102 persons employed below ground 
and 1,516 above ground at these mines. It is 


stated, however, that the returns of the non- 
shipping mines are necessarily incomplete, as 
they include only the mines reporting to the 
Department, and not the prospects and pro- 
perties under preliminary development, which 
in the aggregate gave employment to a large 
number of men. 


Coal Mines—The total gross tonnage pro- 
duced by the coal mines of the province for 
the year was 2,542,987 tons (2,240 pounds) but 
of this amount 89,764 tons was used in the 
manufacture of coke. There were 6,149 men 
employed in and around the coal mines, as 
shown in the accompanying table:— 
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Nature Under | Above | Total © 
of employment ground | ground 
White men 

Supervisors and clerks........-.--- 244 176 420 
Wisdom ae, Re ene So one coo ZL 5O! Wie sa crete 2,150 
Taks ln dye seeelaipeeaee ionic ond < POTS AER. oe 121 
Tia DOUTOLS Hck ecterls ee Oek. iekeieers 791 647 1,438 
Mechanics and skilled............- 625 542 1,167 
IBIOVSARE tot ules lecins set oem 126 143 269 

Indians 
WA DOULETS. oaccocis se cate re ES ON a otels area 2 2 

Japanese and Chinese 

Minersa. bcc Sate eee ae TORN or pie entete 119 
PLGIDCES op hays cake siete cae ae ee Ls ee oe es 99 
MaDOUrerseisLn scsee «celae meme tK Ae 67 297 364 
Total men employed...... 4,342 1,807 6,149 
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During the year thirteen coal companies 
operated sixteen collieries, with thirty-seven 
mines. In the supervision of underground em- 
ployees there were twenty-one managers, 
three safety engineers, thirty overmen, and 
187 firebosses and shotlighters, a total of 241 
officials, or one official for every eighteen per- 
sons employed underground. 


The number of tons of coal mined per em- 
ployee in 1923 was 413 and per underground 
employee 585; the corresponding figures for 
1922 being 388 and 547 tons respectively. Dur- 
ing the year mining machines produced 125,- 
258 tons of coal, or 4.92 per cent of the total 
production. The number of tons of coal 
mined per pound of explosive used was 4.65. 
Particulars with regard to the average daily 
wages paid in certain districts are also con- 
tained in the report. 


Two examinations for candidates for cer- 
tificates of competency were held during the 
year under the Board of Examiners for Coal- 
Mine Officials. The total number of candi- 
dates at these examinations was as follows: 
For first-class certificates, 10 (none passed) ; 
for second-class certificates, 6 (4 passed and 
2 failed); for third-class certificates, 25 (15 
passed and 10 failed); for mine surveyor cer- 
tificates, 4 (3 passed and 1 failed). In addi- 
tion to these examinations there were sixty- 
one examinations for candidates for certifi- 
cates of competency as coal miners and 426 
certificates issued, it being required that every 
coal miner shall be the holder of a certificate 
of competency as such, the term miner being 
defined as “a person employed underground 
in any coal-mine to cut, shear, break, or loosen 
coal from the solid, whether by hand or ma- 
chinery.” 
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Accidents 


There were twelve fatal accidents in and 
around the metalliferous mines during the 
year, causing the death of twelve persons, an 
increase of six in the number of fatalities com- 
pared with the figures for 1922. The ratio of 
fatalities per 1,000 persons employed was 3.03, 
compared with 2.84 for the previous year. 
The ratio for the last ten-year period was 
2.936. The tonnage mined per fatal accident 
was 201,811 tons in 1923 and 262,197 tons in 
1922. Four deaths were due to falling down 
raises and stopes, two to mine cars and haul- 
age, and two to powder explosion and blasting, 
one tc electrocution when struck by trolley 
line, and one to a fall down a shaft. 

The fatalities in and around the collreries 
during the year totalled 45 as a result of 
twelve accidents. In the previous year there 
were 31 fatalities. The ratio of accidents per 
1,000 persons employed was 7.32, compared 
with 4.66 in 1922 and 1.45 in 1921. The aver- 
age ratio for the last ten years was 4.66. The 
number of tons of coal mined per fatal acci- 
dent during 1923 was 56,511, compared with 
83,255 tons in 1922 and 85,921 tons for the last 
ten years. Thirty-three deaths were due to 
explosions, seven to falls of rock, four to mine 
cars and haulage and one through a screen at 
surface. 

Considerable interest was manifested during 
the year in mine-rescue and first-aid work. 
There were twenty-seven certificates of com- 
petency in mime-rescue work issued by the 
Department of Mines—one at Fernie station, 
three at Cumberland station, and twenty- 
three at the Nanaimo station. Testing was 
carried out at the various stations of a small 
apparatus known as the “ Self Rescuer ” which, 
the manufacturers claim, will give seventy 
minutes’ protection in an atmosphere contaln- 
ing one per cent of carbon monoxide. From 
tests conducted under the supervision of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, men wearing 
this apparatus were able to stay in an atmos- 
phere containing 1.05 per cent carbon mon- 
oxide for a period of seventy-five minutes. 
Rules concerning the use of rock-drills, re- 
moval of gas, and fencing off places were put 
into force, pursuant to the provisions of the 
“ Goal-mines Regulation Act,” and during the 
session of the Legislative Assembly an Act 
to amend the “Coal-mines Regulation Act” 
(chapter 47) was passed, which provides for 
the reporting of dangerous occurrences, 
whether personal injury or disablement is 
caused or not, and for increasing the penalties 
for violation of the Act. (See Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1924, page 26). There were twenty- 
two prosecutions under the “ Coal-mines 
Regulation Act.” 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ALBERTA IN 1923 


HE Superintendent of Neglected Child- 
ren of the province of Alberta has issued 
the fifteenth annual report of the Neglected 
Children’s Branch of the Attorney-General’s 
Department, covering the operations of the 
year 1923. The duties of this official have, 
since 1919, included responsibility in connec- 
tion with the administration of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act. The other acts coming under 
his supervision at the present time are the 
Children’s Protection Act, the Juvenile Courts 
Act, and the Dominion Delinquents Act. 
Under the provisions of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act of Alberta, the Superintendent acts 
as a connecting link between the provincial 
government and the municipal authorities, 
having authority to check all the recommenda- 
tions made by municipal inspectors for the 
granting or suspension of allowances. 

Since the Act was passed in 1919 the num- 
ber of mothers provided for under the Act has 
steadily increased, those in receipt of allow- 
ances having been 245 in 1919, 477 in 1920, 562 
in 1921, 721 in 1922 and 758 in 1923. At the 
end of last year, however, the number of bene- 
ficiaries began to fall, being 595 during De- 
cember as compared with 619 in the same 
month in the previous year. The beginning 
of 1923 showed the high-water mark in the 
number of mothers on the waiting list for as- 
sistance.- In this connection it may be recalled 
that in Alberta, as in other provinces, the 
- amount paid to mothers under the Act is lim- 
ited by the amount of money appropriated 
by the legislature each year for this purpose. 
The Department sends to each municipality 
concerned a quarterly statement of the 
amounts paid in respect to each case, the 


municipality being liable to the province for 


half the amount so paid. At the beginning 
of 1923 the annual appropriation from the 
province was reduced from $300,000 to $250- 
000. 
above, the requirements of administration 
were at their highest point, and when an addi- 
tional $1,800 a month over the previous year 
could have been expended upon the relief of 
necessitous families. The report states that 
the reduction in outlay was accomplished with 
a minimum amount of complaint, and the 
year 19235 actually ended with a balance to 
the credit of the fund. The Superintendent 
hopes to keep with in the limit of the 1924 
appropriation, but, as he points out; conditions 
may arise this year that may curtail the abil- 
ity of mothers on the poverty line in the pro- 
vince to provide for their families. 

The reduction of outlay last year was made 
possible by discontinuing “ one child” cases 


This reduction came when, as stated 


(the Acts of the four western provinces permit 
payment of allowances to mothers, etc., where 
there is only one child in the family). The 
Superintendent reports that the appointment 
of municipal inspectors has proved a decided 
success, as these officials prevent endles con- 
troversies which formerly arose between the 
province and the cities and towns as to the 
merits of particular cases. 

Of the 594 mothers receiving allowances at 
the end of December, 1923, 570 were widows, 
while in 24 cases the husband was detained! in 
a hospital for mental diseases. The total 
amount expended by the Provincial Govern- 
ment on allowances in 1923 was $242,686, of 
which $125,786 was refunded by the various 
municipalities. In 1922, $246,750 was expend- 
ed, and $103,208 returned. The cost of ad- 
ministration was reduced from $5,493 in 1922 
to $2,616 in 1923, the reduction being partly 
attributed to the work of the local municipal 
inspectors in co-operating with the Superin- 
tendent. During 1923 164 allowances were dis- 
continued for the following reasons: improved 
circumstances, 54 cases; left the province, 18 
cases; one child only, 31 cases; resmarried, 
31 cases; husband released from asylum, 1 
case; immorality of mother, 3 cases; mother 
died, 9 cases. The number of children bene- 
fitting by allowances in December, 1923, was 
1887, and the total amount paid in relief dur- 
ing the same month was $20,476. 


A code of lighting for factories, mills and 
other work places has been recently issued by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour. It is pointed 
out that insufficient and improperly applied 
illumination is a prolific cause of industrial ac- 
cidents. According to a prominent authority 
on insurance, “there is some foundation for 
assuming that 18 per cent of our industrial 
accidents are due to defects in lighting in- 
stallations. That this condition could exist 
year after year is all the more reprehensible 
because of the fact that the remedy is so 
easily applied.” Another Bulletin in the 
“Safety Code,” series gives rules for the pro- 
tection of industrial workers in foundries. 
The latter code is sponsored by the National 
Founders’ Association, the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, and is approved by the 
American Standards Committee. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE WORKERS IN ONTARIO 
Order Governing the Rubber and Tobacco Trades. 


HE Minnimum Wage Board of Ontario 
announces that the same regulations as 
those contained in the previous order Num- 
ber 30, governing the electrical trades, are on 
October 1 to be enforced in respect to the 
wages paid to female employees in the rubber 


and tobacco trades in the province. Particu- 
lars of the order governing the electrical trades 
were given in the January issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE (page 36). The minimum rates of 
wages are shown in the accompanying table:— 








Population groups 





ED OROD Git ki Salis ss Waa a AeA RES on Be UR Be 


Cities of 30,000 population or over...............2000 


Cities and towns between 5,000 and 30,000 population 


All below 5,000 population and rural parts............ 














Experienced Inexperienced Young girls 
adults adults (under 18 years) 
(over 18 yrs) (over 18 years) 
$ $ $ 
12 50 6 months at10 00 | 6 months at 8 00 
re 11 00 " 9 00 
+f 10 00 
11 50 |, 6 months at 9 50 | 6monthsat 8 00 
‘ 10 50 - 9 00 
hi 10 00 
11 00 6 months at 9 00| 6monthsat 7 00 
ih 10 00 i 8 50 
“i 10 00 
10 00 6 months at 9 00 6 months at 6 00 
i 10 00 . 7 50 
iN 9 00 





The rules in respect to inexperienced adults, 
piece-workers, deductions for absence, pay- 
ment for time spent in waiting, handicapped 


workers, etc., were stated in the January issue 
In connection with the order governing the 
electrical trades. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1923 


HE sixth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of British ‘Columbia forms 
part of the Annual Report of the Department 


of Labour of the Province which is reviewed : 


elsewhere in the present issue. The number 
of the employees protected by orders of the 
Board in 1923 was 9,612 experienced and 1,251 
inexperienced workers, as compared with 8,989, 
and 1,242 respectively in the previous years. 
It should be noted that domestic servants, fruit 
pickers, and farm labourers are not at present 
within the scope of the Minimum Wage Act. 
The general average of wages actually paid 
during the year to experienced workers was 
$17.14, the highest rate since 1920, when wages 
were at their peak. The average for inex- 
perienced workers suffered a slight decline, 
from $10.10 to $10, but the percentage of 
young employees in comparison with the total 
staffs also dropped to 11.52 this being the 
lowest percentage since these: statistics were 
first compiled. The Act, it is noted, permits 
the employment of inexperienced workers in 
the proportion: of 35 per cent of the total 
working force. Very little change is revealed 
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in the average working hours in the various 
industries covered by the Board’s orders. 

An interesting table shows the labour “turn- 
over” in each group. The record for office 
workers shows more continuous service than 
other groups, and wages are also higher for 
this class of work. The employees have had 
considerable preliminary training, and promo- 


tion acts as an inducement to remain with 


their employers. 

An important event of the year was the 
conference held during the summer on the 
manufacturing industry. Availing themselves 
ot a provision of the Act the employers 
in the manufacturing group petitioned for 
@ reconsideration of the existing order 
fixing the minimum wage rate at $14. 
and asked that the rate should be reduced to 
$12.50. The manufacturers alleged that most 
of their employees were not self-supporting, 
but lived with their parents, and were not 
under such heavy expenses as workers in 
centers like Toronto, where many girls em- 
ployed in factories come from homes outside 
the city. They favoured moreover the grading 
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of minimum rates by districts in accordance 
with population, as in Ontario. The em- 
ployers further asked, in regard to hours of 
labour, that the Factory Inspector should be 
given discretionary power to allow a longer 
period than 52 hours a week in exceptional 
cases, while in regard to apprentices, they 
asked that all learners, irrespective of their 
age, should be placed upon an equal footing, 
that the learning periods be placed at 6, 12, 
and 18 months, and that the rates for these 
learning periods should be fixed respectively 
at $7, $8.50 and $10.50 weekly. 

After a full public diiscussion the Board 
decided unanimously to retain the $14 weekly 
maximum for a working period of 48 hours 
for experienced workers in the manufacturing 
group, and to leave the adjustment of the 
learners’ wages to the Board. (The nates that 
were finally decided upon were given in the 
Lasnour Gazette for August, 1923, page 822) 
The distinction between apprentices and adult 
learners was abolished and the industries were 
divided into three groups according to the 
degree of skill required in each, the wages 
ranging from $7 to $8 on commencing, and 
from $12 to $13 on completing the learning 
period. 


The report concludes with the claim that 
“with the raising of the age at which boys and 
girls may enter industry to 15 years to corre- 
spond with the compulsory school age, the 
protection of the prospective mother from dis- 
missal for six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement (with provision for nursing 
period), and the “ Women’s Protection Act,” 
designated to safeguard the moral well-being 
and prevent the exploitation of women and 
girls, British Columbia is well in the forefront 
in labour legislation for the benefit of women 
and children.” 

The accompanying table shows, for each 
industry or occupation covered by an order of 
the Board, the number of firms reporting, the 
number of employees under and over 18 years 
of age, the minimum wages and the average 
actual weekly wages of each class, and the 
average number of hours of employment in the 
week. The information contained in the statis- 
tical report on the numbers employed, etc., 
relates to the week ending December 1, 1923, 
except in regard to the seasonal occupations, 
namely the fruit and vegetable and the fishing 
industries. For the last two divisions the 
Board called for returns for the week of great- 
est employment during the season of 1923:— 








No. of employees 


Average weekly 


Legal minimum wages wages actually 





No. of paid Average 
Industry or occupation firms hours 
reporting per week 
in 1923 | Over 18 | Under 18] Over 18 Under 18 Over 18 | Under 18 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Mercantile: sence ss csi see 825 2,000 364 12.75 FDO, COL h2) co 15.26 9.12 42.95 
Laundries (2 2st). sae 53 558 60 13.50 8.00 to 13.50 14.38 11/12 44 33 
Public housekeeping........... 287 1,174 47 14.00 12.00 16.32 14.61 45.42 
OP CES cen runes iss 09 da lestan uses 1,133 2,595 93 15.00 11.00 to 15.00 19.38 12.42 41.90 
Personal service............... 34 91 18 14.25 10.00 to 14.25 16.87 11.56 40.07 
exper- | inexper- exper- inexper- 
ienced ienced ienced ienced 
Manufacturing?:.....6.0 550.004 234 1,107 249 14.00 7.00 to 13.00 16.90 10.02 43 .82 
Fish preserving.....).... v.02 + s+ vf 31 1 15.50 12.75 to 15.50 15.79 13.50 49.12 
Fruit and vegetable preserv- 
ing and canning............. 28 time 669] time 93 time 16.89|time 10.02 47.77 
piece 298} piece 122 14.00 10.00 to 14.00 Ipiece 17.64] piece g. 10 
Telephones and telegraphs.... 94 1,089 204 15.00 17.84 fie 41.34 


11.00 to 15.00 | 








The Australasian Workers’ Union, otherwise 
known as the One Big Union was recently re- 
fused registration in the Federal Arbitration 
Court at Melbourne. Forty bodies objected 
to the application, the list of objectors includ- 
ing most of the employers’ associations and 
some of the unions opposed to the One Big 
Union. The ground for refusing registration 
was apparently connected with the existence 
of another organization of the same name. 





A recent wages agreement effected by the 
National Joint Industrial Council of the flour 
milling industry of Great Britain sets no 


period for its duration. The Council’s annual 
report discusses this unusual feature as fol- 
lows: “It was felt that the setting of a 
time limit to an agreement was in itself an 
encouragement to one side or the other to 
press for a new agreement when once that 
time limit had been reached, and that an 
agreement which was liable to termination at 
any time at two months’ notice was more 
likely to secure a lengthy observance than one 
in which a date for possible termination was 
fixed. The sequel will be watched with in- 
terest.” 
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ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND THE PROFESSIONS 
IN CANADA 


Annual Publication of Department of Labour, Ottawa 


HE Department of Labour of Canada has 
issued its Third Report on Organiza- 
tion in Industry, Commerce and the Profes- 
sions in Canada. This report forms a useful 
directory of employers and other organiza- 
tions, giving full information in regard to 
each, and may serve as a companion volume 
to the Department’s Annual Report on Labour 
Organizations in Canada. The associations in- 
cluded in the report are 1,228 in number, an 
increase of 202 over the number recorded in 
the previous volume in the series. There are 
703 main organizations, with 525 branches, the 
aggregated reported membership being 861,933, 
as compared with 743,447 in the last report. 
Some of the membership figures apply to 
firms, but most of them represent individuals. 
The figures, however, are not quite complete, 
as some existing associations fail to report. 
The objects of the various organizations are 
mainly the advancement of the common in- 
terests of those associated and in some in- 
stances are to promote desired legislation. A 
large number are Dominion-wide, others are 
provincial in scope, and some are purely local 
bodies but all are more or less important in 
their respective spheres. The bulk of the as- 
sociations are wholly Canadian, but some are 
affiliated with kindred organizations having 
their headquarters in the United States. The 
report classifies the organizations as follows:— 
I. Manufacturing. 
II. Building and Construction. 
III. Mining, 
IV. Transportation. 
V. Printing. 
VI. Laundering, Cleaning, etc. 
VII. Personal Service and Amusement. 
VIII. General Manufacturers and Employers. 
IX. Financial. 
xX. Agriculture. 

XI. Dairying. 

XII. Horse, Live Stock, Sheep Breeders, ete. 

XIII. Co-operative Societies. 

XIV. Wholesale Merchants. 

XV. Retail Merchants, 

XVI. Real Estate Dealers. 

XVII. Professional. 
XVIII. Technical and Scientific. 

XIX, Insurance. 

XX. Funeral Service. 

The first. eight divisions enumerated above 
include those associations whose members are 
mainly concerned with industries that are large 
employers of labour. Some of these employ- 
ers’ associations negotiate agreements with the 
corresponding umions of workpeople. In others 
the employment of labour is only incidental, 
and in these with the exception of the personal 
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service and amusement and the retail mer- 
chants’ groups, there is no general correspond- 
ing body of organized employees. Some of 
the information in the report regarding the 
more important groups is as follows:— 


Manufacturing.—The most important organization in 
the manufacturing group is the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a body which is organized on 
an extensive scale, with territorial divisions and local 
branches in the chief industrial centres; departments 
are also maintained for the purpose of supplying ex- 
pert services to its members. Included in this group 
are also other important associations of employers in 
specific lines, some of which are Dominion-wide, while 
others are confined to a much smaller area, the various 
organizations being subdivided into classes. For the 
purpose of promoting British trade throughout Canada, 
associations have lbeen established in Montreal and 
Toronto under the name of Canadian \Association of 
British Manufacturers and Their Representatives. 


Building and Construction—Chief of the building 
trades organizations is the Association of Canadian 
Building and Construction Industries, connected with 
which are building trades organizations in many of 
the principal cities of the ‘Dominion, as well as a 
body composed of builders’ supplies dealers. Two im- 
portant branches of the building trade, however, have 
their own organization, viz., the master painters and 
master plumbers, the body comprising the first-named 
being an affiliate of the Master Painters and Decora- 
tors of the United States. The master plumbers’ asso- 
ciation operates under the title of Canadian Society of 
Domestic, Sanitary and Heating Engineers, with pro- 
vincial as well as local branch affiliations. There are 
also two independent associations of plumbers located 
respectively at Ottawa and Vancouver. Of the five 
associations grouped under the heading of electrica! 
contractors, two are affiliates of the National Associa- 
tion of Electragists with headquarters in New York. 
The names of three other associations in the electrical 
industry are given a place in this section, but they are 
not strictly associated with the building industry. 
There are five other associations included in the build- 
ing and construction group, one of which, the Inter- 
national Cut Stone Contractors and Quarrymen’s 
Association, has its head office in Chicago, Canada 
being classed as division No. 4, with a reported 
membership of 19. The remaining four consist of three 
contracting plasters’ associations and one of mason 
contractors. An association of plumbing inspectors is 
also ineluded in this group. 


Mining.—The mining industry is represented by nine 
associations, six of which are concerned with the pro- 
duction of coal or minerals. The functions of the 
other three are designed to promote and develop the 
industry by the dissemination of accurate information. 


Transportation.—This group contains the name of the 
Railway Association of Canada, an organization which 
represents the leading railways of the Dominion in 
dealing with representatives of trade unions of different 
classes of railway employees for the adjustment of 
wage schedules and other matters. Included also is 
the Canadian Passenger Association, with which many 
of the railways are identified, and whose functions 
relate mainly to tariffs and ticket regulations. An 
organization with somewhat similar aims so far as they 
apply to express transportation is the Express Traffe 
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Association of Canada. The three shipping federations, 
chief of which is the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
‘are designed among other things to protect the in- 
terests of vessel owners and to seek the improvement 
of the water-carrying trade by securing what are 
considered necessary aids to navigation. The group 
contains the names of two associations whose head- 
quarters are in the United States, but which include in 
their affiliations Canadian individuals or companies, 
one being concerned with the standardization of rail- 
road signals and the other being similar in character to 
' the Canadian Electric Railway Association, the pre- 
cise Objects of which are briefly stated in the report. 


Printing Trades.—Most of the associations in Canada 
composed of employers in the book and job printing 
trade are affiliated with an international organization 
known as the United Typothet2 of America. Although 
the bulk of the membership of the Typothete is 
composed of employing printers in the United States, 
the association concedes to Canada a vice-presidency. 
In this group are included associations of newspaper 
men, two of which are Dominion-wide, embracing 
respectively daily and weekly newspaper publishers. 
There is also listed the name of Canadian Press, a 
co-operative news-gathering association of the daily 
newspaipers in Canada, as well as the names of those 


of magazine and directory publishers, the organization 
embracing the latter having its headquarters in the 
United States, and of which a Canadian directory 
publisher was last year president. By reason of the 
relation between publishing and advertising the names 
of associations interested in the latter pursuit, one of 
which is an international body with a strong Cana- 
dian membership, are given a place in this section. 


Financial.—The chief body in this group is the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, whose powers and privileges 
are defined under chapter 93 of the Dominion Statutes 
of 1900. Subsections of the association are in opera- 
tion in Winnipeg and Vancouver. Other important 
bodies in this section are the Bond Dealers’ Association 
of Canada, the Dominion Mortgage and Investment 
Association, and three credit men’s bureaus, the first 
two named and one of the latter being Dominion-wide 
organizations. 


The report also contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding organizations among farmers, 
and also on the general subject of co-operation 
in Canada. In regard to organizations of pro- 
fessional men it is stated that they now in- 
clude practically all professional occupations. 





** WORKERS’ SPARE TIME” IN CANADA 


Existing Provisions for Workers on Farms 


HE International Labour Review, the 
monthly magazine published by the In- 
ternational Labour Office (League of Nations) 
at Geneva, contains useful studies from time 
to time of economic conditions in the various 
countries of the world, especially in relation 
to the several Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Conference. 
One of these studies describes existing con- 
ditions in Canada in regard to the Draft 
Recommendation on the “Utilization of 
Workers’ Spare Time,” which was printed in 
full in the last issue of this Gazerre. It deals 
in particular with the measures taken in this 
country to promote the amenities of social life 
in rural districts. 

Owing to their vast territories and scattered 
population, Canada and the United States 
differ from European countries in regard to 
the problems connected with the fostering of 
a rural civilization. In England, for example, 
a farmer is generally an employer of agri- 
cultural labour, but in Canada he frequently 
depends upon his own exertions to make a 
living and possibly to pay back the loan that 
has enabled him to make his venture. “The 
initial problem,” as the writer sees it, “was 
to break through the barriers which make for 
intellectual loneliness in farm life.” 

The home of the individual farmer remains 
the social unit even when hired labour is con- 
sidered. The hired man who works all the 
year round is generally an unmarried man and 
lives in the farmer’s house, taking part in the 


family life and having his share- of the family 
recreations. The writer notes in this connec- 
tion that the Provincial Governments in Can- 
ada are beginning to consider the need for 
more definite provisions for hired men in re- 
gard to housing accommodation. Thus On- 
tario offers farmers a loan of money of 5 per 
cent interest extended over a period of 20 
years, on condition that the farmer sets aside 
one or two acres for the use of the farm hand. 
Generally speaking, however, no difference 
exists in Canada between the interests of the 
farmer and his hired man in regard to organ- 
ized opportunities for recreation, excepting 
only “industrialized” farms connected with 
the fruit canning and dairying, which are 
mostly within reach of urban centres. 

Modern conditions, however, are tending to 
modify the loneliness of farm life. The writer 
observes, for instance, that in Canada and the 
United States the automobile has entirely 
changed the habits of the farmer and_ his 
family. In Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan alone nearly 20,000 motor cars have been 
purchased by farmers, and although these are 
used primarily for business purposes they add 
to the value of “spare time” after work. The 
rural telephone systems also tend to break 
down the isolation in which farmers and their 
families formerly lived. 


Community Halls—The province of On- 
tarlo by the Community Halls Act of 1920, 
enables local authorities, by means of by-laws, 
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to provide community halls and athletic fields 
in rural communities. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment may grant one-fourth of the cost of 
a hall up to a maximum amount of $2,000. 
This grant is also payable when community 
hall accommodation is provided in consoli- 
dated schools. It is intended that an athletic 
field shall be attached to every hall, unless 
adequate provision for athletic purposes is 
otherwise provided in the district. Under the 
regulations made in accordance with the Act 
every hall must include an assembly room 
with movable seats, stage and other equip- 
ment as may be approved by the Minister of 
Agriculture, as also accommodation for a 
library and reading room where required by 
the Minister. It is intended that these halls 
shall be available for all gatherings and meet- 
ings of a community nature, the building and 
athletic ground being “for the use of all the 
people,’ and to emphasize the character and 
purpose of every hall or field thus established, 
the Act requires that the word “Community ” 
shall be part of the name of each and shall 
be prominently displayed. The site proposed 
and the plans and specifications of the hall 
must be approved by the Minister. Model 
plans are provided by the Department of 
Agriculture on request. Every community 
hall and athletic field established under the 
Act must be directed and controlled by a 
Board of Management, appointed by the 
Council of the Municipality. An amending 
Act (1923) provides for the management being 
in the hands of the Board of School Trustees 
when a consolidated schools building is used 
for community hall purposes. The 1923 Re- 
port of the Ministry of Agriculture records 
that 22 community halls had already been 
completed and had received the grant (14 
were in course of construction in October, 
1923), and that visits had been made to a 
number of other centres where initial steps 
had been taken to establish halls. 


Agricultural Representative—The writer 
pays a tribute to the far-reaching effects 
of the Agricultural Extension Act of 1913 in 
developing the social side of farm life in Can- 
ada. The object of this act, it is stated, was 
the introduction of a decentralized form of 
agricultural education, and to provide an 
“ Agricultural representative,’ or local ad- 
viser, in each district. These officials, in the 
writer’s opinion, “equipped with a practical 
knowledge of farm life and inspired by a de- 
sire to be of use to country communities, have 
stimulated and encouraged these to recognize 
their local problems and to work towards their 
solution. They have often made a valuable 
contribution to further this end by the dis- 


covery of latent powers of leadership within 
the community itself and by helping their de- 
velopment, and it is impossible to make even 
a cursory study of the work of these public 
servants without being impressed by their — 
success in widening the outlook of a section 
of the people who are living under conditions 
which tend to limit their vision to the more 
material side of their daily occupations.” 

Approximately two-thirds of the annual Do- 
minion grant which has been made since 1913 
towards agricultural instruction in order to 
supplement provincial appropriations is de- 
voted to bringing instruction to farming popu- 
lations in their homes. Each agricultural rep- 
resentative has an office in some town 
centrally situated in relation to his district, 
and most of the local recreational activities 
such as Women’s Institutes and Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs look to him for inspiration and 
encouragement. It is part of his duty not 
only to act in an advisory capacity to clubs 
and other organizations within his area, ‘but 
also to bring together all the local branches 
of such societies at annual or half-yearly 
gatherings. Smaller meetings of a group of 
neighbouring communities are also organized 
by the agricultural representative or county 
agent in their respective countries. Whether 
the meetings are large or small recreation is 
the dominant feature. 


Public Libraries —The writer finds that Can- 
ada is in advance of older countries in the 
provision made for libraries, especially travel- 
ling libraries. In Ontario the demand for 
library privileges is greater among rural com- 
munities than in towns, and at the present 
time 350 out of 470 stationary libraries in 
this province are in country districts. The 
travelling libraries are maintained entirely by 
the Legislature and are conducted by the Pub- 
lic Libraries branch of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. The Department shares 
with the borrowing community the cost of 
transport of book cases for use in the Com- 
munity halls. Saskatchewan supplements the 
travelling libraries by an “ open shelf library ” 
established at Regina, containing books on 
economics, sociology, history, the arts, etc., 
for the use of associations or individuals re- 
quiring them. Most of the readers are farm- 
ers, who are found to devote more time to 
study than people in cities. 


Women’s Institutes—Women’s Institutes 
were first established in Ontario in 1897 by a 
group of farm and village women, and the suc- 
cess of the movement soon caused them to 
spread throughout the Dominion. 


“In many rural centres the responsibility for organ- 
isation of entertainment for the commmnity has been 
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shouldered by wives and daughters who first learned 
from their Institute leaders how to stage an amateur 
play, lead community singing, or, in addition to 
‘getting up’ an entertainment, to take a worthy part 
in it themselves. The Institutes have been active 
in raising money to build community halls since the 
passing of the Act of 1920 and have also shown a con- 
siderable amount of resource in renovating old halls 
to meet their requirements. They have established 
tennis courts in many rural districts, provided com- 
munities with pianos for their halls, and in several 
cases they have purchased moving picture equipment 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Tae Permanent Economic Board of Sas- 

katchewan convened for its first session 
in the Farmers’ Building, Regina, August 19 
and 20, the following members being present: 
W. H. Thomson, Bankers’ Association; H. W. 
Givins, Mortgage Association ; W. E. Stokes, 
Labour Union; Mrs. T. V. Hanway, Women’s 
Labour League; Honourable ©. M. Hamilton, 
Saskatchewan Government; J. H. Craig, Retai! 
Merchants’ Association; George F. Edwards, 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association ; 
Mrs. Ida McNeal, Women’s Section, Saskat- 
chewan Grain Growers’ Association; Dr. W. 
W. Swanson, Saskatchewan University; James 
Strathdee, Wholesalers’ Association; G. H. 
Williams, Farmers’ Union of Canada, secre- 
tary; W. E. Stokes, Labour Union; H. W. 
Givins, Mortgage Association ; and Mrs. Ida 
McNeal, Women’s Section, Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association. 

A committee was provided for to study the 
Canadian immigration problem, especially the 
propagandist literature of the immigration au- 
thorities, and an investigational committee 


on the plan of instalment payments arranged by the 
Government, and are making use of Government films. 
Donations to buy books do not by any means repre- 
sent their whole contribution to library work in 
Canada, many Institutes render considerable personal 
service to library onganization, some hold a story hour 
for the children of the neighbourhood. Everywhere 
they have stood for the establishment or increase of 
wholesale recreation, and their success in this is largely 
due to the fact that the Institute is non-partisan, non- 
sectarian and without class distinction.’ 


ECONOMIC BOARD 


was appointed to enquire into the question 
of mixed farming, especially with regard to 
marketing and transportation. 

The Board expressed appreciation of the 
action of the Federal Government in for- 
warding the programme of building certain 
branch railway lines in Saskatchewan. 

Much of the ttime of the board was taken 
up with a discussion of financial conditions 
in the Province. The financiers on the board 
were of the opinion that the economic recon- 
struction of Western Canada depended to a 
great extent on the available supply of money 
which could be drawn on to further finance 
agriculture. It was considered by the board 
that some form of federal rural credit was 
necessary to take care of credits between short 
terms, which could be taken care of by the 
banks, and long term mortgage loans. The 
agricultural representatives, although agree- 
ing in part with the view of the financiers, 
were of the opinion that, in order to solve the 
problem of financing agriculture, it would be 
recessary in some manner to readjust the 
issue and control of our currency medium. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR GARMENT WORKERS IN 
NEW YORK 


yi eal unemployment insurance fund, to be 
maintained by weekly contributions 

from the workers and employers in the ladies’ 
garment industry at New York was established 
last month on the lines approved by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
at their recent annual convention at Boston 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1924, page 570)* 
The agreement establishing the fund includes 
several other constructive principles, under 
which a system of standardized production is 
instituted, the amount of wages paid to each 
worker being related to the work he turns 
*A similar scheme, established at Chicago last year 
on the initiative of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


ers of America, was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1923. 


out; a new type of machinery for the arbitra- 
tion of labour disputes is set up, and a dis- 
tinctive type of sanitary label is agreed upon, 
to be placed upon all garments made under 
labour conditions that have been approved 
by the various associations concerned. 

The new agreement, it is hoped, will pro- 
vide a final solution of difficulties that have 
always existed in this industry, but have been 
specially acute during the past three months. 
A dispute between the jobbers and the work- 
ers in the cloak and suit trade threatened to 
end in a general strike of all International 
union members. This trade presents peculiar 
difficulties in regard to the reaching of agree- 
ments. Instead of the usual two well-defined 
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groups, employers and employees, there are 
several groups in the employing class, each 
with divergent interests. About 80 per cent 
of the cloak and suit production, it is stated, 
is now handled by the jobbers, or distributors, 
who do not actually manufacture the garments 
they sell, but buy the cloth and farm the work 
out to sub-manufacturers and contractors, the 
subsmanufacturers cutting and sewing the gar- 
ments, and the contractors making them up. 
The latter two classes, although both in the 
employing class have in the past been engaged 
in a continuous conflict among themselves. 
There were further the manufacturing firms 
that manufactured on their own premises, but 
these have recently been out-distanced in im- 
portance by the jobbers. The recent troubles 
have centred round the jobbers and those who 
manufacture for them. The work for these 
classes is mostly done in small shops, employ- 
ing at most ten or twenty wotkers. 

The recent dispute in the industry arose on 
expiration, on May 31, of an agreement be- 
tween the jobbers’ association and the Inter- 
national Union, and the latter body, acting 
on the advice of Morris Hillquit, proposed to 
solve the problems that were involved by 
eliminating the smallest competing units and 
providing for more stable relations between 
those that remained. The jobbers’ association 
at first refused to accept these proposals and 
the union then called a general strike. As the 
situation involved the public interest, Gov- 
ernor Al. Smith, of New York, appointed a 
commission of mediation. The union co-oper- 
ated with the Governor’s commission, and 
agreed to accept its award as binding. The 
commission reported in July that the various 
groups concerned had accepted its recom- 
mendations and were preparing to enter into 
formal agreements to carry them out. 


In regard to seasonal employment and un- 
employment insurance the Commission re- 
commended as follows:— 


The Association shall co-operate with the union in 
establishing and maintaining an unemployment imsur- 
ance fund for the benefit of the members of the union. 
The fund shall be made up of contributions from 
the manufacturers and the union or individual mem- 
bers of the union. The contribution of the employers 
to the unemployment insurance fund shall be equal 
to 2 per cent of the weekly pay-roll and that of the 
workers to be 1 per cent of their weekly wages. The 
fund shall be administered jointly under proper rules 
and provisions, to be agreed upon by both parties. 


By the middle of August collections for the 
unemployment insurance fund began among 
the 60,000 cloakmakers in New York city, the 
workers contributing 1 per cent of their wages. 
The employers, on their side, were contribut- 
ing 2 per cent of their weekly profits. It was 
estimated that the amount thus raised would 
total $1,750,000 yearly and this amount will 
be distributed to the workers who are unem- 
ployed during the dull season. 

The industrial commissioner of New York 
State, B. L. Shientag, comments on the re- 
sults achieved by the new agreement as fol- 
lows:— ¥ 


“The Commission believes that the acceptance of 
its recommendations lays the foundation for perman- 
ent peace in the cloak and suit industry in New 
York The most significant features of the 
commission’s report to my mind are the scientific in- 
vestigation of the technical problems of the industry, 
particularly with a view to stabilizing employment, 
which investigation is to be conducted under the di- 
rection of the commission itself; the establishment of 
impartial machinery for the adjustment of disputes 
in which all four factors in the industry will partici- 
pate, to the end that the welfare of the industry as 
a whole shall be considered, and the creation of a 
committee of three impartial business men, desig- 
nated by the commission, to formulate a code of trade 
practices to govern the dealings between the job- 
bers and sub-manufacturers.”’ 





The Working Day in Japanese Mines 


A recent investigation made in the coal 
mines in Japan employing more than 100 
persons each, showed that for workers em- 
ployed on day work only, the standard daily 
hours are 9 to 10, overtime rates being paid 
for work done in excess of these hours. The 
result of an investigation made into the hours 
of work in important coal mines, average 
hours of work standing at 10, showed that 42 
per cent of the workers worked less than 10 
hours, 22 per cent worked 10 hours, and 36 
per cent worked more than 10 hours. 

The long hours of work, and the insuffi- 
ciency and badness of the air underground, 


have had a bad effect on the rate of attend- 
ance of miners. Among hewers the attend- 
ance is generally less than 60 per cent, and, 
as four days’ rest are granted to miners each 
month, the actual number of days’ attend- 
ance at. the mine is about 15 or 16 per month. 
Therefore, although the number of hours of 
work of miners is long, the hours of work for 
a week on an average are fewer than 48. 

A striking feature of the investigation was 
the fact that 27 per cent of the underground 
workers and 29 per cent of the surface work- 
ers were women. 
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Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada 


The third Annual Congress of the Confed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Canada was 
held at Port Alfred, P.Q., on August 2-5, the 
Chevalier Pierre Beaulé, president, acting as 
Chairman. Several dignitaries of the church 
and officers of the state were present. The 
Federal and Provincial Departments of Labour 
were represented by Messrs T. Bertrand and 
A. Crowe respectively. Seventy-seven dele- 
gates representing 98 associations or syndicates 
attended the congress. 

About forty resolutions were proposed and 
discussed, the most important of which are 
the following: 

Favouring the compulsory adoption through- 
out the year of solar time. 

Requesting the Provincial Government and 
the labour organizations in the province to 
hasten the abolition of Sunday work. 

Requesting the Government to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act by placing in- 
dustrial diseases on the same footing as in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
vote grants towards the establishment of night 
schools conducted by labour unions. 

Requesting that the hours of labour in cot- 
ton mills be reduced from 55 per week, as at 
present, to 48 per week, with stoppage of ma- 
chinery during the noon hour and after the 
regular closing hour at night. 

Requesting the amending of the Quebec In- 
dustrial Establishment Act so as to provide 
suitable places for the taking of meals at the 
factories. 

Recommending the installation of a suit- 
able system of ventilation in the cotton mills; 
that factory inspectors be instructed to see 
that the toilet rooms are suitably placed and 
that they are in charge of caretakers. 

Recommending that the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act be put into force as soon as pos- 
sible. - 

In reference to unemployment, the Govern- 
ment was asked: 1. To put an end to the 
present immigration policy, as being out of 
proportion to Canadian needs and capacity 
for assimilation; 2. To take means to revive 
industry in the rural districts ; 8. To help 
existing industries to continue to carry on; 
4. To help to educate the builders, especially 
by dissuading them from looking, without 
sufficient reasons, for their labour in the rural 
districts, or from employing foreign workers 
in preference to our own; 5. To help in edu- 
eating the consuming public; 6. To help to 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


shorten the dead season through public under- 
takings and to establish unemployment funds 
for the labour organizations 27 MOU wiote 
grants for the establishment and maintenance 
of trade union employment offices; 8. To 
facilitate land settlement to those who wish to 
work on that line. 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
prohibit night work in bakeries and to fix at 4 
am., the hour at which work may be started. 

Requesting the Legislature to enact the bill 
affecting the practice of the barber’s trade 
which was submitted to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment last year. 

Requesting enforcement of the Stationary 
Engineers’ Act of Quebec, IV George V, chap. 
43, in all its principles. 

Suggesting that the Federal Government 
impose a preferential duty of 20 per cent on 
any ship built or bought outside of Canada 
which may be registered for navigating in 
Canadian waters. 

Asking the Government to abolish the duties 
on machines or materials required for repairs 
to ships in order to assist Canadian firms in 
their competition with foreign companies. 

Recommending the adoption of the 48-hour 
week in pulp and paper mills. 

The Constitution of the Confederation was 
amended so as to add a second vice-president, 
thus bringing to five the number of executive 
officers. 

Recommending that preference be granted 
to products bearing the label of the Confed+ 
eration. 

Requesting that industrial and vocational 
courses be conducted in small centres. 

Recommending that all the building trades 
bodies which are under the jurisdiction of the 
C.C.W.C., be grouped in one Federation. 

Fixing the headquarters of the Confedera- 
tion at Quebec for the next five years. 

Requesting the Federal Government to 
grant to the Confederation the recognition to 
which it is entitled. 

Recommending the enactment of a bill to 
create a Superior Labour Council for the pro- 
vince of Quebec. (The suggested bill is given 
below.) ’ 

The elections gave the following results:— 

General President: Pierre Beaulé, Quebec, 
re-elected by acclamation. 

Ist Vice-President: A. Morin, Hull, re-elect- 
ed by acclamation. 

2nd Vice-President: J. G. Bolduc, Three 
Rivers. 

General Secretary: Fred. Laroche, Quebec, 
re-elected by acclamation. 
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Secretary-Treasurer: J. Comeau, Lachine, 
re-elected by acclamation. 

The city of Three Rivers and the town of 
Granby were put in nomination for the next 
year’s Congress. The town of Granby was 


selected for 1925. 


Drarr BILL CREATING A SUPERIOR LABOUR COUNCIL IN THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Proposed by the ‘Confederal Bureau :— 

Art. 1.—A Superior Labour Council is created in the 
Province. 

Art. IIl.—This Superior Labour Council is a research 
body purely consultative as regards social legislation. 

Art. IIJ.—It shall consist of an undeterminate num- 
ber of members and its composition until a decision 
to the contrary shall be as follows: The Minister of 
Labour of the Province of Quebec; a member of the 
Legislature; and a member of the Legistative Council, 
both selected by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; 
a professor of Laval University; and a pro- 
fessor of the University of Montreal, selected 
by their respective corporation; three members of 
manufacturing and industrial organization § elected 
by those organizations regularly incorporated in the 
Province;* two members elected by the Chambers of 
Commerce of the Province; one member elected by 
the railway and street car employers’ organizations in- 
corporated in the Province; two members elected by 
the unions of building workers regularly incorporated 
in the Province; two members elected by the unions of 
shoe workers regularly incorporated in the Province; 
one member elected by the unions of railway employees 
regularly incorporated in the Province; one member 
elected by the unions of street car employees regularly 
incorporated in the Province; one member elected by 
the unions of textile and clothing workers regularly 
incorporated in the Province; a representative of each 
organized general labour association regularly incor- 
porated in the ‘Province. 

Other branches of trade and industry and labour 
may be represented if the Minister of Labour deems 
it’ necessary. 

Art. IV.—The Superior Labour Council shall have a 
president, a secretary and four directors of whom 
two shall be workers elected on a majority vote of the 
members. The said executive shall be known as Per- 
manent Committee of the Superior Labour Council. 

Art. V.—Members shall be elected for a period of 
three years but in order to give to the work of the 
Superior Labour Council a character of continuity, 
half of its original members, upon selection by the 
Minister of Labour, shall be elected for only a year 
and a half. 

Art. VI.—The permanent committee of the Superior 
Labour Council shall hold a meeting every three 
months ypon being called together by its president. 
It shall have the power to choose subjects for dis- 
cussion besides receiving suggestion to that effect from 
bodies represented on the Council or directly from 
the ‘Minister of Labour. It shall decide if the sub- 
jects submitted for study are of general or private in- 
terest and shall be empowered to request the advice 
of the interested employers’ and workers’ bodies. It 
shall make after study those recommendations which 
seem opportune, sending an authentic copy of such 
recommendations to the Minister of Labour and the 
interested parties. If the interested parties are not 
satisfied, they may request the Superior Council sitting 


*The Act respecting Professional Syndicates or Trade 
Unions, passed at the recent session of the Provincial 
Legislature, was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrse, April, 
1924, page 303. This act authorizes the incorporation 
of unions, with the usual rights and privileges of 
legally incorporated bodies. 


in full session to reconsider the subjects submitted for 
study. The permanent committee shall also have the 
power to refer directly the study of questions submitted 
to the Superior Labour Council. 

Art. VII.—The Superior Labour Council shall study 
in full meeting the questions which shall be submitted 
by the permanent committee. If after study the 
Superior Labour Ca ncil does not see itself ir a posi- 
tion to make any recommendations, it may refer the 
questions submitted to the permanent committee or to 
any other committee appointed to that effect by the 
members. If it finds itself sufficiently enlightened it 
shall make. a final report. Each one of its decisions 
shall be made known to the Minister of Labour and 
the interested parties (employers and workers). It 
shall meet once a year in September for a_ session 
which shall not last more than a week. 

Art. VIII.—For the formation of the first Council, 
the Minister of Labour shall request all syndicates or 
associations summoned to elect one or more repre- 
sentatives to address him within a period which he 
shall himself determine the certificated list of their 
members. ‘Then he shall name a date for the nomina- 
tion of the candidates and fix a period for the polling 
of the votes. During that period each association or 
syndicate shall make its members vote by secret ballot 
and send to the Minister of Labour a statement as to 
the result of the ballot drawn under oath of the 
President and Secretary of the said association or 
syndicate as well as all voting bulletins which have 
been used. The secretary of the Superior Labour 
Council shall then be requested to perform these 
formalities and to make a report to that effect to the 
Minister of Labour and to the interested associations 
or syndicates. 

Art. IX.—While they are in session members of the 
permanent committee and the Superior Labour Council 
shall be remunerated at the rate of . by the 
Province. The Secretary and the President shall receive 
an extra remuneration of . » which shall be paid 
by the Minister of Labour. 

The present bill shall take effect on the day of its 
sanction. 


International Typographical Union 


‘HE International Typographical Union 
held its sixty-ninth annual session in 
Toronto from August 11 to 16, under the 
presidency of Mr. Charles P. Howard. This 
union had an average paying membership for 
the twelve months ending May 31, 1924, of 
68,944, an increase of 800 from the year 1923, 
but 5,411 less than the average membership 
for the year ending (May 31, 1921. At the 
close of the fiscal year registered numbers were 
held by 70,800 members, of which 69,018 were 
affiliated with local unions, the remainder be- 
ing in unorganized towns or out of the business 
and in possession of travelling cards. There 
were registered at the headquarters 24,290 
persons who previously held membership in 
the organization, but who now stand suspended 
or expelled—5,796 who are in possession of 
honourable withdrawal cards and 5,838 who 
hold expired travelling cards. The total mem- 
bership of all Canadian unions paying per 
capita tax for April, 1924, was 4,326. 
President Howard in his report dealt with 
the movement among the Canadian member- 
ship for a national union. He gave the amount 
of money expended by the International Union 
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in Canada for the three years ending May 31, 
1924, in strike benefits and special assistance 
to local unions as $4,422251.91. The sum, 
which would equal $1,227 for each and every 
member affected by the strike, was drawn by 
19 printers’ unions and two unions of mailers 
in Canada, with a membership of 3,609. The 
total amount expended in four years by the 
Union in strike benefits and assistance to local 
unions throughout its entire jurisdiction was 
$15,391,342. The president dwelt upon the 
financial support extended to the Canadian 
unions in the fight to establish the 44-hour 
week. The total membership of all Canadian 
unlons paying per capita tax for April, 1921— 
the last month previous to the strike—was 
5,239. The difference in membership as com- 
pared with that of previous years, he said, 
affects Canada only, as members unable to 
secure sustaining employment in Canadian 
cities had transferred to jurisdictions in the 
United States. A determined effort, he stated, 
had been made to return ‘the affairs and 
activities of the International Union to a 
normal condition. A comparison between the 
three months ending with May in 1923 and 
the similar period in 1924, he said, showed 
that the members of the union as an aggregate 
were receiving $500,000 a month more in gross 
earnings in the latter period. 

The secretary’s report showed a balance in 
three funds of $5,158,984, including the balance 
from the General Fund of $2,203,478: the 
Mortuary Fund, $2,049,946, and the Old Age 
Pension Fund, $905,559. From June 1, 1923, 
to May 31, 1924, Canadian locals of the Inter- 
national Union paid a grand total in contribu- 
tions to the international headquarters of 
$222,284.43, and during the same period they 
drew from the International in benefits 
$622 033.09. 

The secretary also showed that the average 
earnings of members in 1909 as $897 a year, 
and in 1924, $2,093.69. The average earnings 
per member were given as follows: 1909, $897; 
1910, $953; 1911, $974; 1912, $992; 1913, $1,023; 
1914, $1,042; 1915, $1,026.51; 1916, $1,041.18: 
1917, $1,086.43; 1918, $1,145.15; 1919, $1,264.88: 
1920, $1,615.25; 1921, $1,909.03; 1922, $1,795.44: 
1923, $1,919.23; 1924, $2,093.69. 

“The convention decided to take a referendum 

of the members to ascertain their views on a 
proposal that the dues should be apportioned 
between the funds as follows: thirty cents to 
the Union Printers’ Home, three-quarters of 
one per cent on earnings of members to the 
old age pension fund, one-quarter of one per 
cent to the mortuary fund, and the remainder 
to the general fund. 

The convention decided to call off, from 
August 31, 1924, the strike for a 44-hour week 
which has been in progress since May, 1921. 
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The question of a bank and trust company 
to be controlled by members of the union in 
good standing was discussed. Resolutions 
setting forth that there was a strong sentiment 
among union printers in favour of such an 
institution, and asking that a committee be 
named to draw up a comprehensive plan by 
which the bank would be formed, were de- 
feated. In reference to arbitration a resolution 
was put forward with the object of limiting 
the bargaining powers of the executive council. 
The proposition was defeated, however, and 
the executive left with full power in all 
arbitration proceedings. 

A proposal to change the six-day week to a 
five-day week was reported on unfavourably 
by the law committee. New York delegates 
favoured a five-day week on newspapers but 
the Western delegates were opposed. It was 
pointed out that a five-day week would bring 
about a nine-hour day for some of the mem- 
bers. The convention also turned down a 
proposition to increase pension funds in any 
way. 

Mr. James M. Lynch, of Syracuse, New 
York, president-elect of the Union, will take 
office in November. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, was chosen as place 
of meeting for the convention in 1925. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


The eighteenth biennial convention of the 
Internation! Brotherhood of Bookbinders was 
held at Chicago, Illinois, from July 14 'to 19, 
under the presidency of Walter H. Reddick. 
This was the first convention of the Brother- 
hood since October, 1920, the 1922 convention 
having been postponed because of the de- 
pleted state of the treasuries of the Inter- 
national and many of the locals, due largely 
to the struggle for the 44-hour week. 

Financial reports to the convention, how- 
ever, showed a balance on hand on April 30, 
1924, of $48,746.92. Outstanding debts had 
been liquidated to an amount of $104,023.67, 
and although there was still some indebted- 
ness on account of deferred strike benefits, 
these were being taken care of as fast as 
conditions warranted, a total of $35,762 having 
been paid by the Brotherhood from Septem- 
ber, 1921. Canadian locals were reported to 
have received from the International Brother- 
hood for strike benefits an amount far in 
excess of the money paid by them for per 
capita tax. 


44-hour week—It was reported that since 
May, 1921, the beginning of the 44-hour cam- 
paign, 78 local unions had not only gained 
the 44-hour week, but at least 44 of them had 
also received substantial increases in pay. 
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Most of these increases were received through 
concilliatory methods. Thirty-two of the 
locals had maintained their former position as 
to rates of wages, but had now a shorter work 
week. Nineteen locals, while not having con- 
tracts providing for the 44-hour week (the 48- 
hour week still being in operation in their 
respective localities), reported higher wage 
scales than at the beginning of the period. 
In the latter localities the locals were, as a 
rule, handicapped by conditions peculiar to 
them. Many members were lost to the 
Brotherhood through the struggle, but the 
membership at the time of the convention 
was approximately 14,000. The estimated 
membership for 1923 was 13,943 in 455 locals, 
of which 12 locals and 443 members were, in 
Canada. 


Organization of Women—Reference was 
made in the President’s report to a move- 
ment initiated by the American Federation 
of Labour at its convention in October, 1923, 
for the more thorough organization of work- 
ing women. As a result of subsequent meet- 
ings called by ‘the president of the Federation, 
at which representatives of the Brotherhood 
were present, each union affiliated with the 
Federation was asked to state what financial 
support it could contribute and how many 
organizers it could assign to the work which 
would be under the supervision of Federation 
officers. The convention authorized payment 
of the Brotherhood’s pro rata share of the 
expense of this plan and appointed a repre- 
gentative to serve on the organizing council 
in charge of the campaign. In the bookbind- 
ing industry, it was stated, about 20,000 
women are employed, 6,000 of whom main- 
taim affiliation with the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. The laws of the 
Brotherhood relating to Apprentices, recognize 
as members workers with three months’ ex- 
perience. Membership may therefore be 
granted to practically all the women employed 
in the industry. 


Benefits—A law of the Brotherhood which 
became effective since the convention of 1920 
provides that members who have reached the 
age of 65 years with a continuous member- 
ship of 15 years and who are incapacitated, 
are exempted from the payment of dues. At 
the time of the convention there were 125 
members in this category. Since the enact- 
ment of the law many thousands of dollars 
have been paid in funeral benefits to super- 
annuated members. A comparison of the 
death benefits paid in 1923, a period of twelve 
months, with the thirteen months included 
from July 31, 1920 to September 6, 1921, 
shows an increase of about 100 per cent in the 
later period. 
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The conference approved a proposal for 
providing some form of pension or annuity 
for aged or indigent members as soon as 
practicable. 


Health Survey—The Brotherhood incurred 
an expenditure of $1,125 as its share in a 
general health survey of the printing and 
allied industries to determine, among other 
things, the tendency of different craftsmen to 
diseases such as tuberculosis, eye strain, etc., 
and the causes of various occupational dis- 
eases. Consideration was given to this matter 
in 1922 by the International Joint Conference 
Council of which the Brotherhood is a com- 
ponent part, and the investigation was under- 
taken by Dr. Frederich Hoffman, a noted 
authority on such matters, acting in conjunc- 
tion with officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. A report of the survey will soon 
be available to members of the Brotherhood. 


Standard Contract—The convention ap- 
proved a proposed “Standard Layout” with 
reference to the drafting of wage scale con- 
tracts and arbitration agreements. These pro- 
posals were enthusiastically received by the 
delegates and unanimously endorsed -as a 
standard form of contract to be recommended 
for the use of local unions under the Brother- 
hood’s jurisdiction. 


Employment Service—A report on the Ser- 
vice Department (which is divided into an 
employment section, and a statistical section 
to give information as to wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions, etc.) showed that the employ- 
ment section had been somewhat slack owing 
to the depression of the trade and the strug- 
gle for the 44-hour week. However, many 
members who could not secure employment in 
their own city thad been placed elsewhere. 
The statistical department, it was claimed, had 
proved to be of inestimable assistance to local 
unions when negotiating wage scales and en- 
tering into arbitration with employers. 


Apprentices—The convention decided that 
apprentices should not only be trained in the 
processes of the trade, but should also receive 
an education in the principles of trade union- 
ism. The laws of the Brotherhood provide 
that boys in the second year of their trade, and 
girls with three months’ experience (if it is 
found that they are adapted to the trade) 
are admitted as junior members, and their 
pecuniary benefit standing begins with the 
date of their registration at headquarters. 


International Plate Printers and Die 
Stampers’ Union of North America 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
International Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ 
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Union of North America, held at Boston, 
Massachusetts, from July 21 to 26, was one 
in favour of the creation of an International 
death benefit. Those who have been members 
of the International for at least three months 
prior to death, whose per capita has been paid, 
who are not more than 60 days in arears 
in their respective locals, and who were 
in good standing 30 days prior to death, are 
entitled to receive benefits. In the event of 
the death of any member of the International 
Union, each local is to be assessed at the rate 
of 50 cents per member, the assessment to be 
paid to the International Secretary within 30 


days from the date of notice of death, and the’ 


benefit to be paid to the local secretary within 
60 days of the same date. The assessment 
becomes effective and payable on October 1, 
1924. 

A proposal that the name of the Inter- 
national be changed to the International In- 
taglio Printers of North America, and that in 
cities where there are both plate printers and 
die stampers’ unions the same be amalgamated 
into one union, was referred back to the locals 
for action at the next convention. 

‘Mr. Walter A. Burke, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was elected president and Mr. James 
EK. Goodyear was re-elected as secretary- 
treasurer. During 1923 this Union had only 
sne local and 46 members in Canada. 


International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America was held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, on July 21 to 26, 1924. The Union 
has a total membership of 6,553 with 10 locals 
and 270 members in Canada. Resolutions 
were adopted in favour of the passing of the 
proposed twentieth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution of the United States concerning 
child labour. Another resolution protested 
against any action by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association or its representa- 
tives in discriminating against any member of 
the International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America in good stand- 
ing. It was recommended that negotiations 
for an arbitration agreement with the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association be 
continued, and that if a tentative agreement 
is reached by the interested parties such agree- 
ment should be submitted to a referendum 
vote of the membership. It was pointed out 
that in 1901 an experimental arbitration 
agreement was consummated between the 
International Typographical Union and the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
for one year, in which the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union had 


tentative participation until some years later 
when a direct arbitration agreement between 
the latter Union and the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion was entered into. The last agreement 
expired April 30, 1922, and has not been 
renewed, the Publishers’ Association demand- 
ing conditions which the union could not 
concede. 

It was decided that no defense or other 
fund which may from time to time be created 
through an assessment on the members of the 
Union shall be used for any other purpose than 
that designated at the time of ithe creation of 
the fund, unless a proposition indicating such 
other purpose shall have been first submitted 
to the referendum in accordance with the laws 
of the Union, nor then, unless it shall have a 
two-thirds vote of the members voting. It 
was decided to hold the next annual meeting 
of the Union in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
July, 1925. 





On July 31, 1924, the death was announced 
of the president James J. Freel who had pre- 
sided during the convention and was in 
apparently good health at its close. He had 
been president of the Union from January 1, 
1902, until his death. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association 


The Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Alliance, a body representing 
about 31,850 members, of whom about 600 are 
in Canada, held its twenty-first convention at 
Montreal, P.Q., in July, about 150 delegates 
attending. The name of the organization was 
changed to “Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association.” 

Weekly strike benefits were increased to 
$9 per week, and where 25 or more members 
are involved the extra benefit to the local 
union is increased from $15 to $25; provision 
was made for a fund of $250,000 to be main- 
tained in the Defense Fund, and where the 
fund falls below that amount an assessment 
is to be levied until it again reaches that 
figure. 

The monthly rate of dues was increased to 
$2.50 per month. Funeral benefits for twenty- 
year continuous good standing members were 
increased to $400, this new benefit feature to 
become effective January 1, 1930. 

Provision was made for the printing of the 
constitution of the organization in French so 
that eastern Canadian locals having French- 
speaking members may benefit. 

Resolutions to extend organization work in 
the assortment. shops and tinware manufactur- 
ing plants, and providing for the amalgamation 
of copy ersmiths’ locals with the building trades 
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local unions and for the amalgamation of 
locals in closely related districts were passed 
by the convention. Provision was made for 
an increase in organizers’ salaries to $25 a 
month, and for district councils to be repre- 
sented at future conventions, and also that 
members out on withdrawal cards must renew 
the withdrawal card each year. A resolution 
favouring the proposed amendment to the 
United States constitution to prohibit. child 
labour was approved, as was also a resolution 
favouring the Howell-Barkley Railroad Bill. 
A resolution with proposal to create a new 
labour party in the United States was referred 
to the general executive board. 


International Fur Workers’ Union 


A decision to ask for a minimum wage scale 
for fur workers in Montreal in preferential 
union shops when the present wage agreement 
expires in January next, was reached at the 
semi-annual conference of Canadian locals of 
the International Fur Workers’ Union which 
met in Montreal during July. Delegates 
attended from Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and 
the International Union headquarters. ‘The 
purpose of the conference was to formulate 
organization plans for these localities, and to 
decide upon what basis negotiations should 
take place for the renewal of agreements in 
Toronto and Montreal. 


Federation of Ontario Firefighters 


This Federation held its fifth annual con- 
vention during August at Peterborough. It 
was reported that action had been taken by 
the legislative committee to secure the con- 
solidation into one act of the Fire Depart- 
ments Two-Platoon Act and the One Day in 
Seven Act. The committee, it was stated, 
had laid before the provincial government 
proposals for the superannuation or pensioning 
of firefighters. It was stated that most of the 
smaller city municipalities of Ontario made 
no provision in this respect for their per- 
manent firefighters, and it was proposed that 
these municipalities should be brought under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and be re- 
quired to establish pension or superannuation 
funds. This applies to such cities as Brant- 
ford, Peterboro and Kingston. Stratford, on 
the other hand, has a pension system in 
operation. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, J. J. O’Kelly, Ottawa; 
first vice-president, W. O’Rourke, Sault Ste. 
Marie; second vice-president, John Mce- 
Grattan, Brantford; secretary-treasurer, D. H. 
Lamb, Toronto. Members of the executive 
board, are: C. F. McCarthy, Hamilton; R. 
Lyons, Toronto; J. Connor, Galt; R. Rollo, 





Peterborough; E. Grant, Sarnia; and J. R. 
Coulbeck, Brantford. 

The convention for next year will be held 
at Kitchener, Ontario, during the month of 
June. 


Locomotive Engineers’ Pensions 


The Locomotive Engineers Journal, which 
was the source of the information given in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerre in refer- 
ence to the Brotherhood’s pensiom scheme, 
corrects the statement that pension dues have 
been remitted for all pension members over 
65 years of age in active service, and over 70 
years in other cases. The actual provisions 
in this respect are that members reaching the 
above ages may, if they so elect, retire per- 
manently from service and become eligible 
for their pension. All pensioners are now 
relieved from paying dues on and _ after 
October 1, 1924, until it is found that the 
state of the funds require further payments. 
At the recent convention provision was made 
for the extending of the widows’ pension 
for the wives of all members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, re- 
gardless of the husband’s age, if appli- 
cation is received properly executed be- 
fore January 1, 1925. After January 1, 1925, 
the wives of members over 50 years of age 
will not be eligible. The new Widows’ Pen- 
sion Department became effective August 1, 
1924. A member of the Brotherhood may 
provide an income of $30 per month for his 
widow during her lifetime while she is not re- 
married. Dues for members under 50 years 
of age are $2.10 per month; of 50 and under 
60 years of age, $2.40 per month, and for 
those of 60 years, $2.70 per month. All 
applications in the two classes over 50 years 
of age must be handed in not later than 
January 1, 1925. 


District 18 U. M. W. of A. 


A special convention of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, was held at 
Calgary, beginning on September 3, attended 
by delegates from the various mining camps 
in Alberta and British Columbia, and by rep- 
resentatives of the Board of the International 
Union from Indianapolis. The purpose of 
the convention was to discuss the strike situa- 
tion in the district (the progress of this 
strike is noted elsewhere in the present issue, 
in the section “Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada”). The proceedings were not made 
public, but it was stated that support was 
given to the stand taken by the Committee 
representing the union, at the conference with 
the Minister of Labour and the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association, in refusing to accept 
any reduction in wages. 
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Dates of Coming Conventions 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, on October 7. 

American Federation of Labour, at E] Paso, 
Texas, on November 17. 

Industrial Workers of the World, at Chi- 
cago, I]linois, on November 17. 


——_—_—__— 


The late Mr. E. H. Williams 


Mr. Edward Howard Williams, an old mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, and an original member of the staff 
of the Department of Labour at Ottawa, 
passed away at Toronto on August 24, in 
his seventy-fifth year. The late Mr. Williams 
was born in London, England, in 1849. He 
entered the service of the London and North 
Western Railway Company at the age of 13 
and was in this employment for 16 years. He 


took a prominent part in public affairs in the 
Salford district where he resided, and pro- 
moted the election of the first labour rep- 
resentative elected to the British House of 
Commons. Coming to Canada in 1880 Mr. 
Williams settled at Hamilton, Ontario, and 
was employed as a locomotive engineer in 
the Midland Railway before its incorporation 
with the Great Western, and later with the 
Grand Trunk Railway. His gifts as a public 
speaker were soon recognized, and in 1883 he 
was nominated by the trade unionists and 
Knights of Labour to represent Hamilton in 
the Ontario provincial legislature. He re- 
tained his membership in the Brotherhood to 
the end. Coming to Ottawa when the De- 
partment of Labour was established in 1900 
Mr. Williams served under Sir William 
Mulock, the first minister of labour in the 
Laurier cabinet, and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
deputy minister of labour. He retired from 
active service about two years ago. 


NEW BRITISH FACTORY RULES 


Among the measures considered at the last 
session of the British Parliament was an act 
to amend and consolidate factory legislation. 
The amendments include new regulations as 
to cleaning painting and whitewashing and 
increasing the cubic space required for each 
worker to 400 cubic feet. (In Canada the 
factory acts of New Brunswick Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta require 300 cubic feet 
of room space for each employee; the regula- 
tion in Quebec requires 400 cubic feet during 
the winter months). The minimum tempera- 
ture allowed is 60 degrees. The Secretary of 
State may prescribe a standard of adequate 
ventilation and lighting. District councils are 
given power to enforce such regulations, closer 
contact than formerly existed being provided 
between these councils and the inspectors. 
The Home Secretary may order special medical 
supervision where the amount of sickness 
among workers in any factory warrants such 
action. Stringent safety and health regula- 
tions are added including provision of drinking 
water and standard washing facilities and of 
seats for women whose work is performed 
standing, to enable them to take advantage 
of intervals for rest. Accommodation must be 
provided for keeping and drying clothing put 
off during working hours. Other regulations 
cover the removal of dust and fumes, spitting, 
meals in certain dangerous places, prohibition 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches, employment of women and young 
persons, prohibition of night work in bake 


houses, “shuttle-kissing” (shuttles lending 
themselves to this practice to be prohibited . 
after five years), metal grinding, humid fac- 
tories, and underground workrooms. The im- 
portation and sale of articles made with pro- 
hibited materials, or by certain processes, is 
prohibited. The existing system of notifica- 
tion of accidents and industrial disease is en- 
larged and lightened. 

In regard to the employment of women and 


young persons it is provided that young per- 


sons must be certified in regard to employ- 
ment (1) in a particular factory; (2) in any 
class of factories, and (3) in a particular pro- 
cess or class of work. Local authorities may be 
required to arrange for the medical examina- 
tion and certification of workers under this 
section. Local education authorities are to 
arrange for the production to an appointed 
doctor, of the medical record of any young 
person. 

The British Government propose shortly to 
inform the League of Nations that they are 
prepared to accept the Recommendation of the 
International Labour Conference “Concerning 
the general principles for the organization of 
systems of inspection to secure the enforce- 
ment of the laws and regulations for the 
protection of workers.” The principles laid 
down in the Recommendation are for the most 
part similar to those on which factory for 
inspection in the United Kingdom is leased, 
and no new legislation will be entailed by its 
acceptance. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazerrt relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the Do- 
minion Technical Education Act. Items are 
also included which have a direct bearing on 
the work of these schools in connection with 
the training of apprentices and industrial 
workers. The Dominion Government, through 
annual grants administered by the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of 
Labour, assists the provinces in developing all 
forms of vocational education and industrial 
training which are of benefit to workers in 
various branches of industrial, commercial and 
home-making activities. 


London, Ont—A school employment bureau 
is being organized in connection with the Lon- 
don Technical and Art School under the direct 
patronage of the city’s large industrial cor- 
porations. It is a development of the past 
efforts of the principal and staff to find suit- 
able, permanent employment for graduates of 
the school and those who drop out as well as 
temporary jobs for students during vacations. 
The theads of each school department, with 
the help of teachers, have prepared complete 
records of each student showing special abil- 
ities, training, persona! characteristics, etc. 
Applications for students are received in the 
school office and carefully followed up. It is 
planned to maintain contact with each student 
placed in employment for at least a year and 
to make necessary changes and adjustments to 
suit both employers and students. 

A new one-year commercial course is being 
organized in the London school this fall to 
provide intensive training for boys and girls 
who have had two or more years’ training in 
high schools and who plan to enter mercantile 
life or office positions. The course will be 
confined to practical commercial subjects such 
as penmanship, book-keeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, office practice, business forms and 
commercial law. 


Hamilton, Ont—In connection with the re- 
organization of the commercial classes in 
Hamilton, a questionnaire was sent to all 
pupils being graduated from grade VIII, in 
order to find out how many intended to enter 
the various secondary school courses. Re- 
turns were received from 919 pupils and 
showed that 451 intended to enter the collegi- 
ate institute, 257 desired commercial training 
and 211 intended to enter the technical insti- 
tute. In other words, 49 per cent desired 
academic training and 51 per cent intended to 
enter vocational courses. 


A new programme for the training of ap- 
prentices in the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany has been put into operation in co-opera- 
tion with the Hamilton Technical Institute. 
Principal Gill states that the scheme will be 
applied to other industries as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. The 
following conditions have been accepted by 
the parties concerned :— 

All apprentices taken on after this date are 
to have an educational standard equivalent to 
high school entrance. 

All apprentices are to attend classes at the 
Technical Institute four hours per week dur- 
ing the day (forenoon or afternoon of one 
day, as may be arranged) and evening classes 
two hours per week (one evening). 

All apprentices are to be paid the regular 
rate of pay for the time in attendance at day 
school. Pay is to be deducted in case of ab- 
sence from school on the same basis as deduc- 
tions are made for absence from work. 

The Technical Institute is to submit a week- 
ly absentee report to the Canadian Westing- 
house Company, Limited. 

All apprentices are to be required to write 
on an examination every six months (end of 
‘June and end of December), said examination 
to be set jointly by the Canadian Westing- 
house Company, Limited, and the Technical 
Institute. 

The results of examination will be taken 
into consideration in fixing rates of pay. 

The Canadian Westinghouse Company, 
Limited, will pay the registration fees for the 
evening classes, at which regular attendance is 
required, and non-attendance without reason- 
able excuse or permission will be considered 
cause for dismissal. 

The schedule of work is to be prepared 
jointly between the principal of the Technical 
Institute and a representative of the Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Company, Limited. 


Toronto, Ont—James M. Lynch, president- 
elect of the International Typographical 
Union, in addressing the 69th convention of 
that onganization expressed the opposition of 
the union to schools which turn out so-called 
printers in six months. He advocated the 
training of qualified printers with a knowledge 
of every branch of the trade and condemned 
the practice of producing specialists with very 
limited experience. 


Chatham, Ont—The City Council of Chat- 
ham has authorized the Board of Education 
to expend $55,000 for the purchase of the 
Hotel Sanita which is to be converted into 
a vocational school. It is understood that 
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tentative plans for the necessary alterations 
have received the approval of the provincial 
Department of Education and detailed plans 
are to be prepared immediately. An advisory 
vocational committee of twelve members has 
been appointed to complete the necessary ar- 
rangements and to operate the new school. 


Owen Sound, Ont—The new Collegiate In- 
stitute and Vocational School at Owen Sound 
is to be opened early in September. A special 
effort is being made to acquaint the parents 
and prospective pupils with the nature and 
scope of the new vocational courses and it 
is expected that a good enrolment will be 
secured. 


Halifax, N.S—The Halifax Technical Col- 
lege has adopted the policy of supplementing 
its industrial correspondence courses by short- 
term resident courses which enable the 
students to gain practical experience in apply- 
ing the knowledge obtained through corre- 
spondence and which bring the students to- 
gether for intensive instruction by experts. 
The latest of these supplementary courses to 
be established is for telephone workers en- 
gaged by the Maritime Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company. The course lasts for two 
weeks. Lectures are given for two hours each 
morning and the remainder of the day is divi- 
ded: between lectures, recitations and labora- 
tory work. Five special lecturers have been 
secured and eleven correspondence students 
from various parts of the province have en- 
rolled for the first course. 


Fredericton, N.B—Plans have been com- 
pleted and approved for the new composite 
high school to be erected this fall in Frederic- 
ton. The new school will provide courses in 
commercial work, pre-vocational work, home 
economics and genéral industrial subjects in 
addition to the regular academic high school 
courses. The building will cost approximately 
$150,000. It will have a fine auditorium, a 
gymnasium, library and office accommodation 
for the principal and local school board. In 
addition to the regular classrooms, shops are 
to be equipped for woodworking, metalwork- 
ing, motor mechanics and printing. The girls’ 
work will include cookery, sewing, dress- 
making and millinery. It is expected that the 
building will be completed early im the coming 
year. 


St. John, N.B—Speaking before the conven- 


tion of the Union of Municipalities in St. 
John on August 21, Dr. George J. Trueman, 
President of Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville, referred to the need for vocational edu- 
cation in New Brunswick as follows:— 


Between 12 and 18 is the period of most rapid 
growth, the time when learning processes are easy, 
and when life’s friendships are formed, and life’s ideals 
are settled. In fact these are the years in which it is 
largely decided what kind of citizens our youth ‘wil! 
make. Yet in these momentous days the state is doing 
very little to prepare them for citizenship, for in- 
dustry, or for the responsibilities of parenthood. | 
To the small per cent of our children who continue 
through high school and go from there to Normal 
school or the university, or other institutions of higher 
learning, the old standard high school is pre-vocational 
and of great value. But what can we do for the 
ninety per cent who never go through high school? 
In 1921 only some 615 people per 100,000 of our popula- 
tiom were reported at high school. How many of those 
were eliminated in the progress of the grades: some 
dropped out because they had no taste for the work 
of the classical high school; many others had not the 
ability to do the work and, after years of retardation 
in the public schools, dropped out thanking God that 
they had left the schoolhouse forever. others again 
left school of necessity to help out the all-too-meagre 
family income. I do not need to say more to remind 
you how very necessary is the vocational programme 
which has been started in our province, and how 
strongly it should be supported by all who have at 
heart the welfare of the mass of our people. We 
should have compulsory education for all at least to 
the age of 17, but, until schools are established, with 
courses that will profit all of these young people, unti! 
subjects are taught in them that they can understand 
and like, until schools are in session at such times as 
they can attend, and are taught by teachers who are 
thoroughly prepared for their work, it will be useless 
to pass compulsory laws for children over 14 years of 
age. 

Vancouver, B.C—The educational survey 
commission was recently appointed by the 
provincial government to make a thorough 
survey of the educational systems of British 
Columbia is receiving many suggestions and 
recommendations for changes in the existing 
institutions. Among the suggestions affect- 
ing vocational education are the following:— 

1. A girls’ technical school for Vancouver. 

2, A chair of commerce in the University of British 
Columbia and adequate representation of commerce 
on the senate of the university. 

3. A provincial school of arts and crafts for the pur- 
pose of training skilled workers in various industrial 
occupations. 


New South Wales—Under the provisions of 
the amended Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
the New South Wales Board of Trade is 
charged with the administration and regula- 
tion of apprenticeship throughout that Do- 
minion. The Act applies only to industries 
which desire to come under its provisions and 
which organize for apprenticeship training ac- 
cording to prescribed regulations. Special 
regulations are issued governing the organiza- 
tion and operation of apprenticeship in each 
industry. Since September, 1923, when the 
first industry organized for training, fifteen 
others have come within the provisions of the 
Act. In view of the efforts being made to re- 
establish apprenticeship in the building trades 
in Canada, it is interesting to note that most 
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of the trades affected are in this group. A 
complete list follows—boilermaking, bricklay- 
ing, carpenters and joiners, coachmaking 
(road), engineering, electrical fitters and elec- 
trical mechanics, fibrous plaster fixers, marble 


and slate workers—masons and_ polishers, 
metal ceiling fixers, painting and decorating, 
plasterers, plumbers, slaters, tilers and shing- 
lers, stonecutters and setters, stonemasons— 
stonepolishers, tilelayers. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the Pulp and Paper Industry 


in 1923 


” 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued a report on the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada for the calendar 
year, 1923. Previous reports in this series re- 
lating to other industries were outlined in the 
Lasour GazertTe for August, 1924, and previous 
issues. 

The net value of production for the pulp 
and paper industry, considered as the sum of 
value of pulpwood exported, pulp made for 
export, and paper manufactured, was $183,- 
226,218 for 1923, as compared with $152,209,711 
for 1922, $157,426,587 for 1921 and $230,199,717 
for 1920. In the latter year the value of 
production in the industry reached its maxi- 
mum. There were 110 mills in operation in 
1923, 104 in 1922 and 100 in 1921. Of those 
in operation in 1923, 48 manufactured pulp 
only, 32 manufactured both pulp and paper 
and 35 manufactured paper only; 48 of these 
mills were in Quebec, 43 in Ontario, 7 in Brit- 
ish Columbia, 7 in Nova Scotia and 5 in New 
Brunswick. 

The 75 mills manufacturing pulp produced 
2,469,305 tons valued at $98,886,110 in 1923) as 
compared with 2,150,251 tons valued at 
$84,947,598 in 1922. Of this total 1,400,454 tons 
valued at $42,633,826 were made in the com- 
bined pulp and paper mills for their own use 
in the manufacture of paper, and 217,427 tons, 
valued at $14,156,652, were sold to other paper 
mills in Canada, and 851,424 tons valued at 
$42,095,632 were made for export. 

The 67 mills manufacturing paper in 1923 
produced 1,582,799 tons of paper, which with 
certain miscellaneous pulp products, were 
valued at $127,605,582, as compared with 
1,366,815 tons in 1922, valued at $107,085,766. 

The estimated total production of pulpwood 
in 1923 was 4,648,663 cords valued at $57,029,- 
212, of which 70.2 per cent or 3,264,433 cords, 
valued at $43,504,208, were manufactured into 
pulp in Canadian pulp-mills and 29.8 per 
cent or 1,384,230 cords, valued at $13,525,004, 
were exported to the United States in the raw 
or unmanufactured state. The figures show 
an increase in the proportion of pulpwood ex- 
ported from 25.8 per cent of the total in 1922 
to 29.8 per cent in 1923. Domestic consump- 
tion increased by 12 per cent, while exports 
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increased by 36.9 per cent. The exports of 
wood pulp from Canada during 1923 amounted 
to 873,359 tons valued at $47,027,496, as com- 
pared with 818,257 tons valued at $41,087,849 
in 1922, an increase of about seven per cent. 
During the same period the imports amounted 
to 17,288 tons, valued at $947,225, a slight de- 
crease from the imports for 1922. 

The total capital invested in the industry 
in 1923 was $417,611,678 an increase of $36,- 
605,334 or 9.6 per cent of the capital of 1922. 

The total number of employees on salaries 
and wages in the industry in 1923 was 29,179, 
and the total pay-roll was $38,305,157, as com- 
pared with 25,830 employees in 1922 with a 
pay-roll of $32,918,955. Of these 14,079 were 
employed in the province of Quebec, their 
pay-roll totalling $17,245,376; 10,614 in On- 
tario with a pay-roll of $14,862,467; 2,730 in 
British Columbia with a pay-roll of $4,480,262; 
1,277 in New Brunswick with a pay-roll of 
$1,481,818; and 479 in Nova Scotia with a 
pay-roll of $235,734. 

Of the total number of employees 25,451 
were male and 908 female; 379 of the female 
employees were on the clerical staff, 10 were 
technical experts and one was a salaried offi- 
cer. There were in all 209 salaried officers 
who received for their services a total of 
$1,731,250; 338 superintendents who received 
a total of $1,511,016; 356 technical experts, 
etc., who received a total of $870,586; 1,917 
clerks who received a total of $2,956,344, and 
26,359 employees on wages who received a 
total of $31,235,961. 

The thirteenth annual safety congress of the 
National Safety Council (United States), will 
be held at Louisville, Kentucky, on Septem- 
ber 29, to October 3. In addition to the gen- 
eral session, at which the problems of safety 
and health will be discussed in their general 
bearings, sessions will be held of the following 
sections: Health, engineering, automotive, 
cement, construction, chemical, rubber, educa- 
tion, electric railway, marine, metals, mining, 
packing and tanning, paper and pulp, petro- 
leum, plant publications, public safety, public 
utilities, steam railroad, taxicab and delivery, 
textile, and woodworking. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Progress of Ratifications 


HE Secretary General of the League of 
Nations recently informed the Govern- 
ment of Canada of further ratifications of 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, as follows:— 


Spain.—Formal ratification by Spain of the 
following conventions adopted at the Geneva 
Conference in 1921 has been registered by the 
League of Nations:— 


1. Concerning the use of white lead in 
(article 9). : 

2. Concerning the application of the weekly rest in 
commercial establishments (article 9). 

3 Fixing the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons as trimmers and stokers (article 8). 

4. Concerning the compulsory medical examination of 
ehildren and young persons employed at sea (article 
6). 

Ratifications of the following conventions 
adopted by the Genoa conference, 1920, were 
also registered :— 

1. Fixing the minimum age of admission of children 
to employment at sea (article 8) 


2. Concerning unemployment indemnity in case of 
loss or foundering of ship (article 7). 


painting 


Austria —Ratifieation by Austria of the fol- 
lowing conventions, adopted at the Washing- 
ton conference in 1919, was registered (subject 
te the condition of its ratification by the 
principal state members of the Organization, 
and by the states adjoining Austria) :— 

1. Limiting the hours of work in industrial under- 
takings to 8 in the day and 48 in the week (article 
18). 

2. Coacerning unemployment (article 7). 

3. Concerning employment of women at night (article 
11). 

4. Concerning night work of young persons 
dustry (article 10). 

Ratification by Austria of the following con- 
ventions adopted at the conference of 1921, 
was also registered :— 


in in- 


1. Concerning the age for admission of children to 
employment in agriculture (article 5). 

2, Coneerning the rights of association and combina- 
tion of agricultural workers (article 3). 

3. Concerning the use of white lead in painting 
(article 9) 


Poland.—Ratification by the Polish Republic 
of the following conventions adopted at the 
conference of 1921 was registered:— 

1. Fixing the minimum age for admission of children 
to employment at sea (article 8). 


2. Concerning unemployment indemnity in case of 
loss or foundering of the ship (article 7). 


8. Establishing facilities for finding employment for 
seamen (article 14). 

Ratification by Poland of the following con- 
ventions adopted by the Washington confer- 
ence, 1919, was also registered :— 

1. Concerning unemployment (article 7). 

2. Fixing the minimum age for admission of children 
to industrial employment (article 1y). 


3. Concerning night work of young persons employed 
in industry (article 11). 


Belgium.—Ratification by Belgium of the 
following convention adopted by the Washing- 
ton Conference, 1919, was registered :— 

1. Concerning employment of women during the night 
article 11). 

2. Fixing the minimum age for admission of children 
to industrial employment (article 10). 

3. Concerning night work of youag persons employed 
in industry (article 11). 


Progress in Canada 


The International Labour Office puts on 
record the act relating to child welfare which 
was passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of Manitoba (Lapour Gazerre, May, 1924, 
page 373) as giving effect in that province to 
the Washington Draft Convention prohibiting 
the night employment of young persons under 
18 years of age in industry. 

Note is also made at Geneva of the action 
of the Dominion Government in referring to 
the Supreme Court of Canada the Washington 
Hours Convention in order to obtain an ad- 
visory judgment from the Court on the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and of the Provincial Legislatur 
(Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1924, page 574). _ 


Joint Maritime Commission 


The Joint ‘Maritime Commission, established 
under a decision of the Genoa Conference of 
the International Labour Organization, 1920, 
formulated at the session at London last 
December a draft “International Seaman’s 
Code” (Laspour Gazette, March, page 207). 
This draft was submitted to the various in- 
terested parties, including shipowners’ and 
seamen’s organizations, who were asked to 
return it with any changes they might wish to 
propose. The Commission meets again during 
the present month for the purpose of recon- 
sidering the draft code in the light of the 
criticisms that have been made on it by those 
concerned in its provisions. 

The Department recently received a copy 
of the minutes of the London session of the 
Commission. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 
1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


MPLOYMENT showed a downward ten- 
dency at the beginning of August, when 
over 10,000 persons were released by the 5,727 
firms making returns. They employed 775,759 
workers as compared with 786,378 on July 1. 
This decline caused the index number (based 
on the number employed January 1920 as 
100) to fall from 95.9 in the preceding month 
to 94.7 at the beginning of August. On the 
same date in 1923 the index was 100.2; in 
1922, 93.1 and in 1921, 88.9. 

The contraction indicated by employers on 
August 1 is shown in the accompanying chart, 
as is also the moderately unward movement 
that had been recorded on the same date of 
the three previous years. The situation, while 
not so good as on August 1, 1923, continues 
to be better than on the same date in 1922 
and 1921, . 

Firms in the manufacturing division: as a 
whole, notably in iron and steel, and in log- 
ging and railway construction, reported cur- 
tailment of activity, but communication, ship- 
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EMPLOYMENT AS”REPORTED 
BY EMPLOYERS. 


ping and stevedoring, building and highway 
construction showed further improvement; 
canneries also registered large additions to 
staffs, 


Employment by Provinces 


British Columbia was the only province to 
record an increase in employment at the be- 
ginning of August. Elsewhere there were re- 
ductions, of which those in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces were the smallest and those in the 
Prairie Provinces were the largest. 


Maritime Provinces—Manufacturing as a 
whole, in spite of improvement in the sugar 
refineries and confectionery works, showed 
considerable contractions, chiefly in the iron 
and steel, fish canning and textile divisions. 
Logging camps and coal mines registered fairly 
large declines in employment, while shipping 
and stevedoring and construction recorded in- 
creased activity. Statements were received 
from 523 firms employing 67,159 persons or 
154 less than on July 1. 
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Quebec-—The trend of employment in 
manufactures in Quebec also was downward; 
the largest losses were recorded in iron and 
steel, textile, nickel refining, rubber, pulp, 
paper and tobacco factories, while biscuit, 
starch and glucose works revorted increased 
activity. Logging camps showed further sea- 
sonal curtailment; railway construction and 
retail trade were also slacker On the other 
hand communication, transportation, building 
and highway construction and hotels afforded 
more employment than at the beginning of 
July. The 1,222 employers from whom returns 
were tabulated employed 216,562 workers as 
compared with 220,895 in the preceding month. 
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Ontario—An aggregate working force of 
318,929 persons was indicated by the 2,624 re- 
porting firms; on July 1 they employed 322,881 
persons. Curtailment in some branches of 
manufacturing, notably iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, lumber, pulp and paper, glass and: rubber 
factories, was partly offset by improvement 
in fruit and vegetable canneries, tobacco and 
leather works. Metallic ore mines, communi- 
cation, building and highway construction also 
registered increased employment. On _ the 
other hand, logging camps recorded a con- 
tinuation of the seasonal losses they have re- 
cently indicated and the railways released 
large numbers of workers, from both their 
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operations and construction departments, par- 
ticularly from the latter. Retail stores, more- 
over, reported smaller sales forces. 


Prairie Provinces—Contractions in railway 
construction in the Prairie Provinces were 
partly offset by improvement in manufactur- 
ing generally, chiefly in iron and steel. There 
was, however, a net reduction of 2,975 or be- 
tween 2 and 8 per cent in the pay-rolls of the 
754 firms making returns. They employed 
101,698 persons at the beginning of August. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia continued to show an upward move- 
ment, 798 persons having been added to the 
pay-rolls of the 606 reporting employers. 
Their staffs comprised 71,409 workers at the 
beginning of July. Manufacturing, particu- 
larly pulp, paper, canning and iron and steel 
factories, was decidedly busier; mining, trans- 
portation, building and railway construction 
and trade also recorded increased employment, 
but logging and highway construction showed 
considerable curtailment. 

The following table gives the index number 
of employment in the five areas into which 
the Dominion is divided in these statistics. 


(Number employed January 1920=100) 











Rela- | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
District tive if 1 ] 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime prov- 

ANCES eee. 8-7 | 90-2 | 90-6 | 97-8 | 94-0 91-2 
Quebec sie ihn ks, 27-9 | 98-7 |100-6 |101-9 | 90-3 87-8 
INCATIO REE One 41-1 | 90-3 | 91-4 | 97-1 | 90-8 85-0 
Prairie Proviaces. 13-1 | 96-4 | 99-1 1104-3 |101-5 97-5 
British Columbia. 9-2 |107-1 |105-8 |107-2 | 99-8 96-3 

Canada.......| 100-0 | 94-7 | 95-9 |100-2 | 93-1 88-9 
Employment by Cities 
Firms in Montreal, Winnipeg and Van- 


,couver registered additions to staff, while in 
Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton contractions 
were indicated. 


Montreal—Considerable declines in em- 
ployment in railway car shops were more than 
offset by expansion in other branches of 
manufactures, in communication, transporta- 
tion and building. According to returns from 
670 employers, they had 107,454 persons on 
their pay-lists as against 107,202 on July 1. 


Toronto—The reductions in Toronto were 
comparatively large, 1,125 persons having been 
released by the 747 employers making returns, 
whose staffs included 90,611 workers. Con- 
tractlons in manufacturing, chiefly in textiles, 
iron and steel, printing and furniture works, 
caused a large share of the decline; trade also 
was less active. Biscuit and confectionery 


factories and road construction, on the other 
hand, recorded improvement. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
general but slight falling off, according to 
statements tabulated from 123 firms employ- 
ing 10,721 persons as compared with 10,825 in 
the preceding month. The largest decreases 
occurred in sawmills, although these were not 
particularly pronounced. 


Hamilton—Further though less extensive 
losses were registered in Hamilton, where the 
197 reporting firms employed 24,472 persons 
or 389 less than at the beginning of July. 
There were substantial contractions in iron 
and steel, but improvement in building con- 
struction and canneries partly counteracted 
these declines. 


Winnipeg—The situation in Winnipeg 
showed very little change; abattoirs, trade, 
buiiding construction and brick works regis- 
tered moderate improvement, while small de- 
creases were noted in printing and textile 
plants. A combined working force of 23,675 
persons was reported by the 279 firms making 
returns; they employed 23,613 on July 1. 


Vancouver—General improvement was 
shown in Vancouver. Manufacturing, trade 
and building construction registered the most 
marked gains, but employment on highways 
declined slightly. Reports were compiled 
from 218 firms, employing 22,146 workers on 
August 1, as compared with 21,473 at the be- 
ginning of July. 

The following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these cities. 


(Number employed in January 1920100) 














y Rela- | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
City tive 1 1 1 1 

Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 

Montreal: n\n lae. 13-9 | 95-1 | 94-8 | 97-3 88-6 

‘Toronto uae ase 11-7 | 83-9 | 83-9 | 89-1 88-1 
Ottalwartme. us: cunt iaee 1:4 {100-6 |101-3 |109-3 
Hamiiiton, hee een 3-2 | 80-9 | 81-7 | 93-3 

Winnipee yy: 5 tex neta 3-1 | 85-5 | 85-6 | 87-5 | 96-5 

Vancouver ig ccs ee 2-9 {102-3 | 99-0 |103-6 | 98-3 





The Manufacturing Industries 


In spite of substantial improvement in fruit 
and vegetable canneries and gains on a some- 
what smaller scale in thread woollen, 
biscuit, flour, starch, boot, shoe and electric 
current factories, there was a fairly large de- 
crease in employment in manufacturing as a 
whole. Railway car, automobile and knitting 
plants reported large reductions; cordage, cot- 
ton, fish, preserving, lumber, rubber, chemical, 
glass, electric apparatus and nickel works also 
recorded curtailment of operations. The 3,723 
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manufacturers reporting employed 423,671 per- 
sons, or 6,848 less than in the preceding month. 
Contractions on a smaller scale had been in- 
dicated during the corresponding period of 
1923 and the index number then was higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—For the first 
time since the beginning of March the trend 
of employment in this industry was down- 
ward. The reduction duplicates that indi- 
cated on August 1, 1923, when the situation 
was considerably less favourable. Statements 
were compiled from 189 firms, employing 15,- 
091 persons as compared with 15,367 in their 
last report. The greater part of this decline 
of between 1 and 2 per cent occurred in fish 
canning, smoking and curing establishments 
in the Maritime Provinces. In British Col- 
umbia, however, employment continued to ex- 
pand moderately. 


Leather and Products—Boot and_ shoe 
factories reported increased activity, this being 
the first increase that has been recorded in 
the leather group since February. The im- 
provement occurred chiefly in Ontario. An 
aggregate working force of 15,838 persons was 
indicated by the 179 reporting firms; they had 
employed 15,659 on July 1. Employment at 
the beginning of August, 1923, had shown a 
considerable decrease, but the index then was 
slightly above its present level. 


Lumber and Products—Lumber mills, con- 
tainer and furniture factories registered small 
declines in activity, but match factories were 
rather busier. There was a net reduction in 
employment of 847 persons, according to re- 
turns from 705 employers, whose staffs com- 
prised 55,444 workers. Employment in all 
provinces except Quebec and British Colum- 
bia showed a slight falling off, while the largest 
contractions occurred in Ontario. A moder- 
ate increase in employment was shown during 
the corresponding period of last year, and the 
number employed by the reporting firms was 
then a good deal greater. 


Plant Products--Edible—Seasonal activity 
in fruit and vegetable canneries, together with 
improvement in flour, cereal, starch, glucose, 
biscuit and confectionery factories caused an 
increase of 8.9 per cent in the employment 
afforded in the edible plant products group. 
While all provinces shared in the expansion, 
the gains in Ontario were most pronounced. 
The 303 firms from which returns were tabu- 
lated employed 27,523 persons or 2,238 more 
than in the preceding month. This increase 
greatly exceeds that reported on August 1, 
1923, and the index number at the present 
time stands slightly higher. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Another minor 
decline was recorded, on the whole, in this 
industry. Plants producing paper goods and 
printing and publishing shops reported reduc- 
tions, while pulp and paper mills were rather 
more fully engaged. Firms in Quebec and 
Ontario registered curtailment of operations, 
but in British Columbia there was an in- 
crease. Reports were compiled from 450 em- 
ployers, whose staffs aggregated 51,101 persons 
as against 51,213 at the beginning of July. A 
very slight increase in activity had been in- 
dicated early in August of last year, when 
employment in pulp and paper was in rather 
greater volume. 


Rubber Products—Rubber tire and foot- 
wear works in Ontario and Quebec respect- 
ively, afforded less employment than at the 
beginning of July, 418 persons having been 
released from the pay-rolls of the 31 firms re- 
porting in the rubber group. As they em- 
ployed 9,788 persons as compared with 10,156 
at the beginning of July, this was an increase 
of 4.1 per cent. Contractions on a very much 
larger scale had been registered on August 1, 
1923, and the index number then was below 
its 1924 level. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries continued to decline. Knitting; 


*hosiery, cotton and cordage works reported 


substantial losses, while improvement was 
noted in thread and woollen works. The. 
largest reductions took place in Ontario, but: 
there was also a considerable falling off in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. A com- 
bined working force of 61,863 persons was re- 
corded by the 517 firms reporting, who had 
employed 63,060 at the beginning of July. 
Curtailment of operations, though on a smaller 
scale, had also been indicated at the same 
period of last year; employment at that time 
was on a higher level. . 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Activity in 
drug, pharmaceutical and other chemical 
works in Quebec and Ontario showed a de- 
crease of about 3 per cent, according to re- 
turns from 112 employers, whose staffs com- 
prised 6,287 persons, as compared with 6,487 
in the preceding month. A similar falling off 
had been reported on the same date of last 
year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Glass 
factories in Ontario were less fully employed, 
but stone works, especially in the Maritime 
district, recorded improvement. Statements 
received from 116 firms showed that they em- 
ployed 9,212 workers as compared with 9,443 
at the beginning of July. Reductions in em- 
ployment had also been noted at the same 
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period of last year; the declines then, how- 
ever, were not as extensive and the index 
number stood higher. 


Electric Current—An aggregate working 
force of 11,998 persons was reported by the 
82 firms making returns, who employed 11,885 
persons on July 1. The greater part of this 
1 per cent increase oceurred in Ontario and 
British Columbia. This improvement was 
rather less than that recorded at the same 
period last year, but the situation then was 
net as good as during the period being re- 
viewed. 

Electrical Apparatus—A further moderate 
decrease in employment was registered by 
electrical appliance factories on August 1; 
this movement is very similar to that indi- 
eated at, the beginning of August, 1923, when 
employment was in smaller volume than at 
the present time. The contraction was very 
largely confined to Ontario. Reports com- 
piled from 33 manufacturers showed that their 
stafis declined from 8,539 persons on July 1 
to 8,360 at the beginning of August. 





Tron and Steel Products—Railway car shops 
recorded substantial reductions in personnel, 
while automobile, tool and agricultural im- 
plement works, foundries and machine shops 
also afforded less employment at the begin- 


ning of July. Wire and iron pipe plants, how-- 


ever, indicated a more favourable trend. An 
aggregate working force of 111,197 persons 
was registered by the 616 firms reporting, who 
employed 116,749 at the beginning of July. 
The difference was a reduction of 4.8 per 
cent, which was very much larger than that 
shown at the corresponding period of last 
year; the index number at that time was a 
good deal higher. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Nickel smelt- 
ing and refining in Quebec reported a fairly 
large decline in employment, owing to the 
closing down of important works. Very little 
change was noted in the remaining divisions 
of the non-ferrous metal group; what there 
was, was favourable. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 97 employers, whose staffs com- 
prised 10,731 persons as compared with 11,046 
in the preceding month. This reduction ex- 
ceeds that indicated on August 1, 1923, when 
a large number of persons were employed in 
this industry. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. — 
Roofing material factories in Quebec, and pipe 
and photographic apparatus works in Ontario 
were not quite so busy as at the beginning 
of July. The 57 firms in miscellaneous manu- 
factures employed 3,841 persons or 185 less 
than in the month before. 
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Logging 

Further large losses in employment were indi- 
cated in logging camps in every province; the 
most pronounced decreases were registered in 
Ontario and Quebec. Reports were compiled 
from 211 firms, whose staffs declined from 16,- 
427 persons on July 1 to 13,797 on the date 
herein covered. Curtailment of operations on 
a slightly smaller scale had been reported at 
the beginning of August, 1923, after which an 
upward trend was noted. The index number 
then was slightly higher than on August 1, 
1924. 

Miming 

Coal Mining—According to returns from 92 
operators, they employed 25,893 persons as 
compared with 26,603 in the preceding month. 
This decline of 2.7 per cent was recorded in 
the Maritime Provinces; employment in the 
Prairie Provinces and_ British Columbia 
showed a slight increase. The trend on 
August 1, 1923, had also been unfavourable, 
although greater activity was noted then. 


Metallic Ores—Improvement was reported 
in the metallic ore mines in Ontario and also 
in British Columbia, though to a less extent. 
The 48 firms making returns increased their 
working forces by 509 to 14,388 persons. This 
increase was practically the same as that re- 
corded on August 1, 1923, but the index num- 
ber at the present time stands higher than 
in any month since 1920; it is some 17 points 
higher than at the same period of last year. 


Communication 


The trend of employment in communica- 
tion continued to be favourable in all pro- 
vinces. The most pronounced gains occurred 
in Ontario. Statements were compiled from 
163 employers, whose staffs comprised 23,331 
persons as compared with 22,863 at the begin- 
ning of July. This increase is substantially 
larger than that recorded during the corre- 
sponding period of 1923, when the index num- 
ber stood several points lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Further 
slight additions to staffs were registered by 
street railway companies at the beginning of 
August. Firms in Quebec reported gains, 
while in Ontario there was a decline. The 
working force of the 108 reporting concerns 
aggregated 18,792 as against 18,728 on July 
1. Greater expansion had been indicated at 
the beginning of August, 1923, and conditions 
were rather more favourable. 

Steam Railway Operations—Employment 
in the operation departments of the railways 
was in less volume than at the beginning of 
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July. All provinces except the Maritimes, 
where there was no change, registered curtail- 
ment of activity, but the decline in Ontario 
was the largest. A combined pay-roll of 78,- 
833 persons was reported by the 107 firms 
and divisional superintendents making re- 
turns; they employed 79,335 in the preceding 
month. An increase in employment had been 
recorded at the beginning of August, 1923, 
when the situation was somewhat better. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Heightened ac- 
tivity was reported in water transportation in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British 
Columbia, while in Ontario there was a nom- 
inal gain. This expansion greatly exceeds that 
registered during the corresponding period of 
last year; the index then was below its pres- 
ent level. Returns were tabulated from 60 
employers, whose staffs were enlarged from 
13,289 persons on July 1 to 14,564 at the be- 
ginning of August. The difference represented 
an increase of 9.8 per cent. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—General improve- 
ment, except in the Prairie Provinces, was re- 
corded in this industry; 714 persons were 
added to the pay-rolls of the 295 reporting 
contractors, who employed 25,536 persons. 
Somewhat larger additions to staff were regis- 
tered on August 1, 1923, when the level of em- 
ployment was higher. 


Highway Construction—Work on highways 
and roads in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario showed a substantial increase. In 
the Prairie district there was a minor gain, 
while in British Columbia curtailment was 
indicated. Reports were compiled from 101 
employers in this division, whose staffs, stand- 
ing at 17,074, were larger by 2,052 or 13.7 per 
cent than on July 1. Expansion on a rather 
smaller scale had been noted at ae beginning 
of August of last year. 
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Railway Construction and Maintenance — 
Contractions were indicated by the 35 con- 
cerns and divisional superintendents making 
returns. They employed 45,489 persons, as 
compared with 50,446 in the preceding month. 
In the Maritime Provinces and British Col- 
umbia increased activity was evident, but in 
the other provinces there were deplines. of 
which that in the Prairie district was much 
the largest. These reductions in working force 
are a month earlier than the seasonal declines 
began last year; the number employed is con- 
siderably smaller than August 1, 1923. 


Trade 


Retail merchants reported a small decline in 
sales force, which was partly offset by an in- 
crease in wholesale trade. The movements in 
these divisions repeat those indicated at the 


same time of last year, although the decrease 
in retail trade is smaller and the increase in 
wholesale trade is larger. The index number, 
however, is practically the same as at the be- 
ginning of August, 1923. Statements were re- 
ceived from 554 employers in the trade group, 
whose staffs comprised 53,814 persons as com- 
pared with 53,891 on July 1. 

The accompanying table shows the index 
numbers of employment reported by employ- 
ers, by industries, as at the first of August 
and the first of July of this year, and also at 
the first of August, 1923, 1922 and 1921. The 
column headed “ relative weight” shows the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated industry bears to the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on August 1. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JULY, 1924. 


4 “MPLOY MENT during the month of 
4 July, 1924, did not reach expectations, a 
slight decline fon the preceding month being 
recorded in the business of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada. A com- 
parison with the reports of July, 1923, showed 
a marked reduction and a general slackness 
in employment. As shown by the accompany- 
ing chart, which presents the returns from 
the weed on the basis of daily averages over 
half-month periods, the curves of applications 
and placements rose slightly during the first 
half of the month, followed by a drop towards 
the end of the period. These curves followed 
the same trend as during July, 1923, but were 
at a much lower level. The curve of vacan- 
cies declined consistently throughout the 
month, while at the beginning of July of last 
year vacancies were greater in number, and 
increased rapidly throughout the month. 

The reports from the offices indicate that 
during the first half of July, 1924, applications 
for employment averaged 1,464 daily as com- 
pared with 1,426 daily during the latter half 
of the preceding month and with 1,772 daily 
during the same period of last year. During 
the latter half of the period under review ap- 
plications averaged 1,324 daily, as compared 
with 1,740 daily during the latter half of July, 
1923. 

Employers notified the service of an aver- 
age of 1,051 and 998 vacancies daily during 
the first and second half of July, 1924, in con- 
trast with a daily average of 1,587 dnd 1,770 
daily during the corresponding periods a year 
ago. During the latter half of June, 1924, 
vacancies averaged 1,154 daily. 





The average number of placements made 
daily by the service during the first half of 
July was 999, of which the average in regular 
employment was 733 daily and in casual work 
266. This -is in contrast with an average of 
982 daily during the preceding period and with 
an average of 1,423 daily during the same 
period a year ago. During the latter half of 
the month placements averaged 884 daily, the 
average in regular employment being 632 and 
in casual work 252. The average number of 
placements made daily during the same period 
of last year was 1,389. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


a ee 
——_————————————— EEE ESS SSS 





Year Regular | Casual Total 
Hrs (10 months) eee Be 268,001 37,904 305,90 
1920). Sai Oe Nie a 366,547 79,265 445,812 
TOZT ANY, Pea ee Pen eee 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
192% Many nek iia ye ae en 297,827 95,695 393,522 
SBS a PE Oa A oe Ad 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924 (Zimonths) .. ae. 120,520 80, 262 200,782 





During the month of July, 1924, the offices 
made 25,779 references to positions and effect- 
ed a total of 24,361 placements. Of the latter 
17,646 were in regular employment and 6,715 
in casual work. The placements in regular 
employment were 14,036 of men and 3,610 of 
women. The number of applications for em- 
ployment registered at the offlces was 26,048 
from men and 10,057 from women, a total of 
36,105. Vacancies reported to the Service by 
employers numbered 26,589, of which 18,502 
were for men and 8,087 for women workers. 
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The placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows:—Nova Scotia— 
342 men, 52 women; New Brunswick—298 
men, 94 women; Quebec—1,183 men, 419 
women; Ontario—6,483 men, 1,480 women; 
Manitoba—982 men, 428 women; Saskatche- 
wan—1,135 men, 339 women; Alberta—1,671 
men, 4538 women; British Columbia—1,942 
men, 395 women. 


MarITIME PROVINCES 


A few vacancies for the hay harvest and for 
a number of small fruit pickers were offered 
at New Glasgow, Sydney, and Moncton. Al- 
though street and road work formed the bulk 
of the employment offered, no large additions 
to staffs were made. There were fewer un- 
employed registered at the offices during the 
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bers, and many tradesmen, carpenters and 
labourers were at work on the erection of 
buildings. Manufacturing was not so busy 
as desired and trades were quiet. There was 
a consistent demand for hotel and restaurant 
employees with a large number of vacancies 
available for domestic work. 


ONTARIO 


The employment situation in Ontario con- 
tinued to show a marked decrease from the 
preceding years. The supply of farm workers 
was more than sufficient to fill the vacancies 
offered, a large number of which were recorded 
at Toronto, Hamilton and the offices in the 
Western Peninsula. Improved conditions were 
shown in the building industry with highway, 


THEE 
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month than at any previous time this year. 
Some bridge and construction work at Monc- 
ton required carpenters and teamsters, while 
repairs to dwellings and public buildings gave 
work to many. Lumbering and saw mills 
were active, the offices receiving a consider- 
able number of calls for men. The demand 
for domestic workers was fair with a good sup- 
ply of applicants. 


' QUEBEC 


The offices reported an improved industrial 
situation during the month, a marked increase 
in placements being recorded. There was an 
active demand for farm workers especially in 
the vicinity of Montreal. Road building in 
the province and street work in the munici- 
palities afforded employment to large num- 


CANADA 
PLACEMENTS ——-—.__-_-__._ 
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street and road construction employing con- 
siderable numbers. Building was slack, al- 
though carpenters and_ skilled bricklayers, 
painters, etc., were well employed. Railway 
maintenance construction and repair work em- 
ployed many workers in the vicinity of Port 
Arthur, Fort William, North Bay, Timmins 
and ‘Sudbury. In the logging and saw-mill in- 
dustries experiencefl bushmen, sawyers, edger- 
men and skilled labour were placed, the offices 
at North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins and 
Port Arthur, making a considerable number of 
placements in this group. Manufacturing in- 
dustries remained very quiet with an over- 
supply of workers available. A slackness in 
demand for domestics and women house 
workers was shown with a normal number of 
placements in casual work. 
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MANITOBA 


An increased number of orders for general 
farm labour was received at the offices, with 
a few calls for tractor operators and hay 
harvesters. A general though slight increase 
was shown in the building group from the 
offices at Dauphin and Winnipeg. The in- 
creased demand, however, was not sufficient 
to employ all experienced’ labourers and 
tradesmen. Railway construction work was 
not so brisk, but men were procured very 
easily for section and extra gang work. In 
Winnipeg an unusual demand for experienced 
domestic and hotel help was reported, with a 
corresponding increase in placements. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


General employment conditions were slack. 
The demand in the farming group showed im- 
provement from the preceding period, especial- 
ly in the vicinity of Regina, Swift Current 
and Estevan, with more than sufficient appli- 
cants to meet the requirements. The increase 
in the construction groups continued, a few 
vacancies offering for carpenters, painters, 
bricklayers and tinsmiths, but the supply of 
workers was still in excess of the demand. 
Some road improvements were underway and 
railway maintenance continued to offer a large 
amount of work. From Moose Jaw and Re- 
gina an increased demand for domestics for 
rural districts was reported, with quietness 
prevailing in the demand for the urban dis- 
tricts. 

ALBERTA 


The demand for farm help continued fair 
with an early increase anticipated for the 
coming months. At Edmonton, Drumheller 
and Calgary the greater number of building 
mechanics were employed, but throughout the 
province quietness prevailed in the building 
and construction groups. Further demands 
for track men, section hands and gang work- 
ers were met satisfactorily from Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Drumheller. Quietness char- 
acterized the logging industry, with a number 
of orders for bushmen and labourers at Ed- 
monton. There is a brisk demand for casual 
women workers with a steady call for trained 
women workers. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hay making afforded seasonal employment 
for workers in the districts near Kamloops, 
New Westminster, Vancouver and Victoria and 
a few berry pickers were required for the 
Okanagan Valley. Highway construction and 
road repairs and railway maintenance afforded 


the bulk of the employment in the construc- 
tion groups, although several skilled building 
tradesmen and labourers were placed in the 
larger municipalities. The logging industry 
showed depression in the numbers employed 
with only a slight improvement in the work 
available at the lumber mills. Longshore 
work was quiet, a few deck hands and steve- 
dores being required at Prince Rupert and 
Vancouver. A falling off in the demand for 
women domestics with hotel and restaurant 
work fairly quiet, was reported during the 
month. 


Movement of Labour 


During July, 1924, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 17,646 
placements in regular employment, of which 
11,242 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of these latter 870 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 587 going 
to points in the same province as the des- 
patching office and 283 to other provinces. 

The offices at Hull and Montreal issued 183 
transportation certifieates, 167 of which were 
to bushmen going to lumber eamps_ near 
North Bay, Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., the remaining 16 being issued to saw- 
mill hands going to points in the Montreal 
district. Reduced transportation rates granted 
by Ontario offices numbered 141, all workers 
being sent to points within the province. 
Certificates were issued to 111 bushmen going 
to the northern offices, to five carpenters and 
four bricklayers and one auto mechanic going 
to Sarnia, North Bay and Port Arthur. From 
Toronto and London three stonecutters were 
transferred to Kingston. A miner and a 
diamond driller were sent from Sudbury to 
Ottawa and to Cobalt. The remainder of the 
provincial transfers included cooks, farm hands 
and labourers. Of the workers benefiting by 
the Employment Service reduced rate in 
Manitoba, 10 were transferred to Alberta dis- 
tricts, six of which were farm hands, one 
glazier, two foremen and one sheet metal 
worker. Of the 44 workers dispatched from 
Manitoba to Saskatchewan, 28 were farmers, 
4 were teamsters and graders, 6 domestic 
workers for rural districts, the remainder in- 
cluding waitresses and kitchen help. To the 
province of Ontario were sent 6 saw-mill 
labourers, one stenographer, one fisherman, 
two cooks and one housekeeper. Of the 212 
provincial transfers 192 farm hands were sent 
to outlying districts from the Winnipeg 
office; the remainder included housekeepers 
and generals, waitresses, cooks and bakers. 
Saskatchewan offices granted reduced rate 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1924 
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Nova Scotia ct (20.0). ae: 218 794 220 416 
ISU ARS a eat cnee as) heres Garett ik 89 294 140 159 
New Glasgow.........0.ccccuec cee 116 224 13 104 
RIVERO cuk Geek a. ss uae | gape 13 276 67 153 

New Brunswick.................... 120 804 284 559 
OGhechame ie, Jovelhory |) Gh eee 104 99 31 4G 
MOnetOn 224) 1 ihre peg ohne teks eas 10 347 147 201 
Bt. Jorn, <Aemen | eae Cont ers 358 © 106 319 

Cuehee:s i322 sods: Ree 226 3, 736 20 1,121 1,729 
FIL EP AD Bees caper esas asin racy ean re 45 ~ 304 0 165 
MEGUNEORE, cet eset ree patna) 66 2,523 15 1,120 
Quechee i etye ook ted |: eas i) 520 0 208 
Sherbrooke 70 212 5 158 
Three Rivers 38 177 0 73 

Ontanionc52)..050 5 uh Ges 1,621 15,763 25875 6,516 10, 946 
BGT WA ier hes aio. a bes ate gest 11 202 52 136 
Brantlon@eys. cael es. oload lbs tdecas 5 269 48 204 
SUMP URC tt nt asec kama 12 262 159 222 
WODAIGR Ries teases eee ees 6 236 1 433 
BOPG: WHE oocce cn stones. caso Gieae oek 0 361 19 577 
Gruel pee ee ee ei hee any, 11 210 21 118 
Pa milton a nate aa ee) ac ae 214 1,426 554 1,086 743 
Kingston... ... 0. east sc a ok ee 35 222 113 133 
Kitchener:sec te be ee se 10 303 45 160 
POROCR d ee eR. i.e 79 605 103 309 
Niagara Fallle............00..000000% 42 304 66 299 
WNorGh Bay diss) ifn ee es 42 362 52 526 
Ee ECR, PRIMO Pe 6 288 48 179 
Chelmer ee 148 921 92 706 
Rensbrokesn, 5 Sy ease os 88 75 205: 9 113 
Se SES RO le Ti I oes 25 146 23 128 
Port Arthaws 22075. Le, ee 28 907 53 985 
Bt. Catharines. 62:60 cele sc nwaaemasies 8 524 189 489 
Bb OUNGR, ccc ee, aay oe 14 207 60 165 
er Sar ies dae Ah SI 13 221 76 171 
Se Marios cco, 0 bo ape hen 397 613 38 216 
[Se La: beeen beta Gebers Miele edet A Mate Akane 59 569 1 544 
Pp ipninine. os ae oes 37 236 0 324 
PROPONUO es ils eee. te eee Se es 315 5,564 937 2,799 2,445 
EINCSOR Ne ee a tee eee ne 29 600 116 621 

Manitoba. ...... 00... cect cee ewnees 123 4,005 1,274 1,345 2865 
IBPaNdON so: < irs cards ae 6 313 20 8 276 
Dauphin. s7793 5504. S32 niet Ee ee | 8 151 33 94 

ANDIDOS «(onus eset olan cise moet Pea 109 3,541 {2270 1,170 2,495 
Saskatchewan....................... 226 2,172 461 4,109 
COREE Saini Nr CREE EM Re gs aia 4 70 2 37 
GOGO BAW o.oa4) = Sib MAb ole dese 92 549 84 1,090 
North Battleford. .......20.....0-.-- is 106 36 89 
PPRINCO A IDOLE s.lc hs sic Quo gieroto's dieters 7 74 17 80 
eginaiate Hab. eh ait. c. dlucawas 35 556 164 990: 
Raskataomy (200. Wee dey cide eo atces 44 457 87 1,264 
Sienii t. Curent. 2. roe isch da o.c<'ssn- 11 120 9 331 
WOU foraterst cad as EARS cle occ eal 14 136 15 112 
BYCOnK (Ones ss I BS cas ode cays 12 97 47 103 
WECMOLtrehe kek ly Coe Tuas 0 z 0 13 
Riera ses dacs os 96 3, 358 479 3,338 
Calearya te spe deems pete fh 26 1,318 155 1,565 
indi helker ces isk «so dela sao 0 226 27 191 
Bieta ONGOM ae is shah. fehl nts shecsioeeszie.s 65 1,163 206 966 
Wes D bridge 2: os sible delete « she. <.0's,0.00 5 504 81 391 
Medicine Hat............ ose UR is 0 147 10 225 

British Columbia.................... 100 5, 473 1 9 102 1 ’ 563 3, 656 
CREAN Drool fame: epee clas. ss tection occ 4 204 72 289 
IR GETIO Heh fae teeters ae Sidi sche ccsuss niece 0 £5, ENS Sr TSMC 7 SC 67 
fam looper 3 oec5 ikl. bee ae cc cscs: 5 262 23 130 
deerin tes eee. eeu PSS eer eee 14 122 18 21 
UNSRALIIO HA Sas eile EN kad nes clo cove ess 0 43 10 14 

INT SOR) b cgi tees AP is BONED, Hols i ale ce 3 6 183 23 159 
New Westminster.................-- 0 279 26 115 
Prince Georges... cscc.ccclesscleceeee: 0 er) GRR ES Sh ey Se ed ro ey Ley ee 98 
IPEINCOVEREDODG. o- ostietin chaos oesasc-a coset: 2 201 48 223 
Revelstoke 0 64 7 41 
WAMCOUNGR! 0/5c00 pide cites. olssc eile 31 3,317 745 2,217 
VTEG I ee ae are eee 12 104 17 114 
WiRtOTIGNaS acne phe ee. cles cae os 26 553 113 168 

AT CPT COR ae son 5 HENS hs 0.0.0 oo. 0,0 000, 2,730 36,105 6,715 12,752 28,073* 
Ment. g52558 22% os RR BP BI 5 5 ls 1,430 26,048 3,315 9,574 24,842 
1 TTT SS es 2 GRR Tate 1,300 10,057 3,400 3,178 3,231 








* 455 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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transportation to one hotel porter and one 
cook going from Regina to Brandon, Man., 
and to 79 workers going to various points 
within the province. Of the latter 47 were 
farm workers and hay makers, 24 were bush- 
men, saw-mill workers, teamsters and black- 
smiths, 7 were housekeepers and domestics 
and one steam engineer. From the province 
of Alberta 8 farm hands were sent to the dis- 
tricts near Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and North 
Battleford and 12 fruit pickers and 2 flume 
builders to various points in British Columbia. 
Of the 72 workers dispatched at the reduced 
rate to points within the province, 17 were 
farm hands, 20 were bushmen and mill labour- 
ers, 25 were teamsters and carpenters and 10 
were cooks and cooks’ assistants. British Col- 


umbia offices issued 94 reduced rate certificates, 
17 to farm workers going to points in the pro- 
vince of Alberta and 10 to farm hands destined 
for points near Regina, Saskatoon and Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Of the 67 provincial transfers 9 
were fruit pickers and farm hands going to the 
Okanagan Valley, about 25 were bushmen and 
saw-mill workers, approximately 30 were rail- 
way construction labourers, carpenters, brick- 
layers and engineers for points near Prince 
Rupert, Prince George and Nelson, the re- 
mainder being housekeepers and waitresses. 
Of the 870 workers, who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 336 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railway, 
529 by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 5 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. | 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JULY, 1924 


CCORDING to statements received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, a 
substantial decrease was recorded in the build- 
ing permits issued last month in 56 cities; 
their value, following the usual! seasonal trend, 
declined from $13,373,987 in June to $11,090,- 
760 in July. This was a reduction of $2,283,227 
or 17.1 per cent. As compared with the same 
month of 1923, there was also a falling off in 
the permits issued, of $1,441,702 or 11.5 per 
cent. 


Forty-nine cities furnished detailed reports 
showing that they had issued some 1,200 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$4,900,000, and for over 2,700 other buildings 
estimated to cost more than $6,000,000. 

New Brunswick and Alberta showed in- 
creases of 631.1 and 51.6 per cent, respect- 
ively, in the value of the building authorized 
as compared with June, while declines were 
recorded in the remaining provinces. The 
reductions of $819,741, or 18.4 per cent, in 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 
SS eee Ee 


July June July 
Cities 1924 1924 1923 
$ $ $ 

P.E.1.—Charlottetown 205) ) dene los ae 3,000 
Nova Scotia. ............... 23,5955 209,820 87,645 
Pa litaxii se Re an Nea 13 , 200 193 , 335 33,450 
New Glascow 20. .'00.2. 355 5,200 7,000 
TSVANOV eee: ae, Nate ee 10.400 11,285 47,195 
New Brunswick........... 799,582) 109,360) 365,015 
‘Bredericton... 3) 0 21. | as eee 5,350] 212,875 
*Moneton! iowa ae le Ae 11,425 2,510 93 ,640 
FS ty JON eg. see eee 788 , 157 101,500 58,500 
Quebec. Sey 3,643,368) 4,463,109] 2,437,922 
* Montreal-*Maisonneuve| 2,922,665] 2,195,340] 1,619,370 
FOuEHEE, WY Manila og oy 218,338] 1,601,118 505 , 222 
Shawinigan Falls........ 9, 840 3,185 9,365 
*Sherbrooke wi.) ea eis 66,000 40,400} 140,150 
*Three Rivers........... 163,650} 304,325 53 , 385 
*Westmount............. 262,875} 318,741 110, 130 
Ontario Ay 4,757,881) 5,471,322) 6,919,931 
Bellevalian. ea 200 BOSON et em 
Brantford s, wei in) ee 10,950 66,177 47,126 
Chathamies, 00) ue. 19, 234 50,200 41,050 
*Fort William............ 83,475| 102,850 47,100 
Galt wining beens) ais 0) 13, 290 29,925 10,695 
*Guelphyy gee Lae, 32,110 34,735 42,270 
TELAMIULON sss ee 363,925) 210,925) 879,320 
*Kingstony ss. 116,047 50,037 35, 400 
*Kitchenerse. oa Mk, 59,824) 242,357) 364,030 
*TLondon aleyeiah silane eohehelw alone te 157,370 188, 855 359,615 
Niagara Falls........... 74,745 49,385 62,625 
Bawa een ain Ml Wauhll: 83 , 525 40, 750 828, 655 
Ottawa gi Mie 238,930} 377,250} 172,150 
Owen Sound............ 18,500 31,400 18,500 
*Peterboro.e'),. noe, 75, 281 74,798 50,095 
Port Arthurs 4s... 000, 23, 225 17,966 48,005 
SOUratlordus acu een 110,921 46 , 870 62,230 
*St. Catharines.......... 51,613) 199,745) 115,950 
Eo LNOMaSh a eae, 2,880 17,015 5,448 


























ne July June July 
Cities 1924 1924 1923 
$ 
Berar. re, sieges 19,015) 157,750) 165,327 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 89, 360 75,073 32,931 
* Toronto. s,s. eke rsichat ete 2,370,715} 2,405,795) 2,980, 105: 
York Township....... 329,400! 409,700) 717,550: 
Wellan BAGAPIOIAS cca 5,275 12.278 3,045. 
eW IMNOSOr? het) Bee ae 382,495 534,717 Soro, 
Woodstock hadi) civ iy du) 25,576 35, 822 9,197 
Manitoba. ................. 438,065} 701,405) 861,962 
mprandon Oe i). hulavect 4,000 171,650 41,977 
St. Boniface oP iaculaoles ict 63,415 105, 655 182,785 
SWinniper yess otaliebene 370,650 424,100 637 , 200 
Saskatchewan............. 126,915} 467,072) 304,910 
*Moose Jaw s4's wwishoweleiaes, 10,710 52,555 110,600 
TREZING ae hu aoe 63 , 895 205,710 109,085 
“Saskatoon! (ay 52,310} 208,808 85, 225 
A Moor tan) Me 0 a 361,370] 238,305) 461,920 
*Calgary ee i ee a 163 , 325 90, 890 56,400 
*Hdmonton yy!) . oe 190,775 113,425) 316,750 
Lethbridge: 3), deeded 5,055 19, 140 85, 200 
Medicine Hat........... 2,215 14, 850 3,570 
British Columbia.......... 939,624) 1,713,593) 1,090,157 
analmose se) 0) vada: 9,950 9,500 ,170 
*New Westminster....... 14,705 21,380 30,370 
Point: Greys i.) se 453,600} 423,000) 227,650 
Prince Rupert........... 44,877 20,175 6,000 
South Vancouver........ 42, 225 61,200 59,560 
MVancouver 4. eu RiieaNe 352,168) 1,029,970} 601,342 
"Victoria “vein chin 22,099} 148,368} 159,065 
Canada—56 cities........... 11, 090, 760}13, 373, 987/12, 532,462 
Canada—"*35 cities.......... 9,781, 108/11, 805, 502) 10,339,712 
Accumulative Total 1924 1923 1922 — 


or first seven months 
—56 cities................. 168,974, 181183, 725, 680 85, 742,989 
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Quebec, and of $185,865, or 88.6 per cent, in 
Nova Scotia, were respectively the largest 
actual and proportional decreases. 

As compared with July, 1923, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec registered increased in the 
amount of prospective building; the former 
province showed a gain of 119.1 per cent and 
the latter of 49.4 per cent. Of the declines 
indicated in the other provinces, that of 
$2,162,050, or 31.2 per cent, in Ontario was 
actually the most pronounced, while the larg- 
est percentage reduction of $63,690 or 72.7 
per cent, was in Nova Scotia. 

The value of authorized building in Mont- 
real was greater than in the preceding month 
and also than in July, 1923. In Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver there were declines in 
both comparisons. Of the other cities, St. 


John, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Peterborough, 
Stratford, Sault Ste. Marie, Calgary, Point 
Grey and Prince Rupert registered increases 
in projected building as compared with both 
June, 1924, and July, 1923. 

The value of building permits issued in 56 
cities during the first seven months of this 
year was lower by 17.6 per cent than in 1923 
and by 19.6 per cent than in 1922. It was, 
however, 5.4 per cent greater than in 1921. 
The aggregate for the period January to July, 
1924, was $68,974,131; for 1923, $83,725,680; for 
1922, $85,742,989 and for 1921, $65,451,255. 

The accompanying table shows the value of 
the building permits issued during July as 
compared with June, 1924, and with July, 1923. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked thus “ X.” 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS 


URING August the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazetre the following information 
relative to fifteen fair wage contracts, fourteen 
of which were awarded by the Department of 
Public Works of Canada, and one by the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals. These 
contracts contain the usual fair wage clause, 
which provides for the prompt payment of 
such wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under con- 
tract of the prevailing hours of labour, and 
which otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour employed. 
A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulation for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorRKS 


Dredging entrance channel and inner harbour 
at Kingsville, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Randolph Macdonald Company, Limited, of 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 30, 
1924. Amount of contract, Class “B” 70 
cents per cubic yard, scow measure. Approxi- 
mate expenditure, $21,000. 

Dredging Wabassa Park, Hamilton Harbour, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdonald Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 31, 1924. Amount of 
contract, Class “B” 68 cents per cubic yard, 
place measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$5,850. 

Docking, painting, etc., dredge King Edward. 
Name of contractors, Westminster Marine 
Railway Company, Limited, New Westminster, 


B.C. Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $4,500.. 

Docking, cleaning, etc., dredge Mastodon. 
Name of contractors, Wallace Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 31, 1924. Approximate 
expenditure, $19,900. 

Reconstruction of revetment walls of inner 
harbour at Kincardine, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tor, Wiliam Hunter, Kincardine, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 4, 1924. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $17,494.67. 

Installation of boilers and alterations to 
heating apparatus, old Custom House, Mont- 
real, Que. Name of contractors, Hickey ‘and 
Aubut, Limited, Montreal, Que. Date of con- 
tract, August 1, 1924. Amount of contract, 
$9,900. 

Repairs to wharf, Cockburn Island, Ont. 
Name of contractor, George P. Sandie, Thessa- 
lon, Ont. Date of contract, August 7, 1924. 
Approximate expenditure, $4,496.58. 

Replacement of wharf at Hardy Bay, B.C. 
Name of contractor, William Greenlees, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, August 4, 1924. 
Approximate expenditure, $18,669.54. 

Reconstruction of eastern breakwater at 
Collingwood, Ont. Name of contractor, W. 
P. R. Holdcroft, Kingston, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 11, 1924. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $13,503.05. 

Dredging berth at Miramichi Lumber Com- 
pany’s wharf, Douglastown, N.B. Name of 
contractor, Miramichi Dredging Company, 
Limited, Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
July 19, 1924. Amount of contract, Class “B ” 
593% cents per cubic yard, scow measure. Ap- 
proximate expenditure, $3,275. 


August 1, 1924. 
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Boiler and alteration to hot water heating 
plant in public building at Miaple Creek, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Marsh and Scott, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. Date of contract, Aug- 
ust 7, 1924. Amount of contract, $1,850. 

Waterproofing basement walls of the deten- 
tion building, Savard Park, Que. Name of 
contractor, Ign. Bilodeau, Limitée, Quebec, 
Que. Date of contract, August 15, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $1,403. 

Repairs to wharf, Nootka, B:C. Name of 
contractor, William Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, August 19, 1924. Approxi- 
mate expenditure, $3,240. 

Supply and installation of new smokeless 
boilers in customs examining warehouse at 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, W. G. 
Edge, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Daite of contract, 
August 20, 1924. Amount of contract, $3,347. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Rebuilding cribs and deepening the north 
entrance to St. Peters Canal. Name of con- 
tractors, The Atlantic Dredging Company, 


Limited, Louisburg, N.S. Date of contract, 
August 6, 1924. Amount of contract, $56,819. 


Post Orrice DrpartMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in August, 1924, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
Wwons:— 








Amount 
Nature of orders of orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 459.51 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 121.44 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

CEG. 5, Se arta Lae ce Me fake ed ene Uae 1,200.24 
Stampmmpadsy mic wetcss secre ee ee en ne 703.86 
Mailbag. fittings tes wna nee sek lneube nis nenmae” 2,559.00 
Letterearrierssatchelse. 250) ane ee 179.02 
Repair sitonpoxes vetoes fol ecu eee vane 103.41 
Portable lettierioxes "e) ) ka eu oe Mee 265.00 
Scales'repaired!ahs o)tse a. wean ees cere eee 78.75 





Hours of Work in Germany 


IX view of the tendency for increased 

working hours in Germany, the General 
Federation of German Trade Unions recently 
undertook to survey the situation in the 
spring, choosing seven of the most important 
industries and receiving reports covering 46,122 
undertakings employing 2,453,523 workers. The 
International Labour Office has published the 
results of the survey data in its official pub- 
lications. 

For the past few years Germany has been 
operating on an eight-hour basis, but the 
working day has been lately extended in 
many industries. The general average of all 
the workers and industries covered shows 
that 33.5 per cent of the undertakings are 
now operating more than 48 hours per week, 
and 54.7 per cent of the workers are em- 
ployed for longer than 48 hours per week. 
Of the undertakings, 5.1 per cent are oper- 
ating more than 54 hours per week, and 13 
per cent of the workers are employed more 
than 54 hours per week. 


The industries covered were building, print- 
ing, chemical, wood, metal, boot and shoe, 
and textile. The greatest percentage of un- 
dertakings and workers operating more than 
48 hours per week is found in the textile in- 
dustry where 78 per cent of the undertakings 
and 82 per cent of the workers are operating 
the longer period. The metal industry is 
next with 52 per cent of the undertakings 
and 63 per cent of the workers; and the 
chemical industry third with 50 per cent of 
the undertakings and 44 per cent of the 
workers operating more than 48 hours per 
week. The metal and chemical industries 
lead in operating more than 54 hours per 
week with about 10 per cent of the establish- 
ments in each industry operating on such a 
basis. Other industries show almost no un- 
dertakings working more than 54 hours in 
the week. 

The building industry shows the smallest 
percentage of operation over 48 hours with 
10 per cent of the undertakings and 11 per 
cent of the workers on such a basis. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


me SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that has recently been received by the de- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the re- 
cords, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco 


Leruprince, ALBERTA—THE LeTusripGeE Brew- 
ERIES, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union or Unirep Brewery, Fiour, CEREAL 
AND Sort DriNnK WorkKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 354. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1924 to May 
31, 1925, with 30 days’ notice of change. 

Only good standing members are to be employed, 
provided the union secretary can furnish the same. 
Extra help may be employed by permit cards during 
the busy season. 

No member shall be discharged or discriminated 
against for upholding union principles. 

Hours per week: 48; 8} hours per day; 53 hours 
on Saturday. Overtime and holidays, time and one- 
half. 

Minimum wages: Engineering department—operating 
engineers, 79 cents, and one week’s holidays per year 
with pay; machinists, standard rate of wages. Brewing 
and bottling department: First cellar, brewhouse men, 
$26 per week; helpers, $34.50; cooper, $36; beginners, 
first six months, $27; thereafter, $30, excepting in 
soft drink department where wages shall be $24 per 
week. Beer driver, $140 per month; teamsters, $125 
per month; hours per week 48 (exclusive of stable 
work), 

Apprentices: the company may employ one in each 
department, term being two years; minimum rate per 
week, first year, $18; second year, $21. 

Men shall receive former position on recovery from 
sickness. 

In case of lay-off, men shall be laid off by seniority. 

Differences shall be referred to a board of arbitrators 
of two from each party to the agreement, and if 
these fail to agree they shall choose a fifth party. 

All material shall be union-made if procurable. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


VANCOUVER AND NEw WESTMINSTER, B.C.— 
Fraser VaLteEy MiLkK Propucers’ ASSsocis- 
TION AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND Hetpgers, Loca No. 464, Mirk 
Drivers AND Datry EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be effective from June 15, 1924 until 
June 15, 1925. 


Members of the union in good standing shall be 
employed unless other suitable persons are desired or 
unless union men are not available. Non-union men 
if employed shall make application to join the union 
within two weeks. ‘The local shall not consider an 
applicant unworthy of membership because a union 
man is out of employment. 

In event of a route being vacant employees of not 
less than six months’ standing shall be given an 
opportunity of changing. The employee changing shall 
learn the new route in his own time, not exceeding 
five days free, the Company paying him when he takes 
the route. 

The employees shall provide their working apparel, 
the employer supplying aprons. 

No workman shall be discharged or discriminated 
against for upholding union principles;, any man who 
works according to the instructions of the union, or 
who serves on a committee, shall not lose his position 
or be discriminated against for that reason. 

Men are to have one day off in seven or one week 
off in seven, according to decision of employers. A 
driver’s day’s work is to consist in covering his route 
satisfactorily. For employees other than drivers, hours 
per day, eight. Overtime, time and one-half. 

In case of accidents or breakdowns, when there is 
loss or damage, men shall be given a fair hearing. 

All new employees are to sign a copy of the agree- 
ment with thirty days. 

Employees shall receive seven days’ notice before 
being discharged and shall give employers same notice. 

The management is to call meetings on stated dates 
to discuss problems of interest to dairy salesmen. 

The union agrees that members shall be fined or sus- 
pended on proven charges of drunkenness, dishonesty, 
or incompetency while on duty. 

In case of breakdown of machinery, men shall be 
notified to lay-off during the anticipated time for 
repairs, men kept standing-by being paid overtime 
rates provided said standing by causes them to work 
longer than stipulated eight hours, 

In event of a strike of employees of any other 
firms, with which business is done, the employees are 
not to be asked to perform any labour they do not 
ordinarily perform, and they agree to perform their 
usual work. 

Wages per month for driver salesmen, from $100 
to $130 according to value of load, drivers of loads 
over $1,001 shall receive 3 per cent commission on sales 
over that amount. On butter sales commission shall 
be one cent per pound retajl and 4 cent per pound 
wholesale. If any load is split the driver shall receive 
the same rate of wages for a period of three months 
as he has received prior to the load being split. 

Wages per month: truck drivers, $130; truck helpers, 
$120; checkers, $125; stable helpers, $120; all other 
inside help, $120; inside relief men, $125; relief men 
(outside), $150. 

New employees, $20 less than the above rates. First 
three months $100; next three months, $110; after 
six months, scale. 

Employees discharged (except for dishonesty) may 
appeal case to the management through union officials, 
New men on routes shall not be paid for the first 
three days’ learning. 

There is to be no cessation of work or lockouts and 
there are to be no sympathetic strikes during the 
terms of the agreement. 

In any controversy between the employers and the 
union the men shall continue to work and controversy 
shall be adjusted by representatives of the employer 
and of the union, with a third disinterested party 
selected by them, the decision of any two members of 
the board being final and binding, and both parties 
abiding thereby 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. JoHN, New Brunswick.—CeErTAIN FIRMS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924 until 
May 1, 1925. 

The employers are to employ in their composing room 
and the departments thereof only mechanics and work- 
men who are members of the union, provided the 
union furnishes enough competent help. 

Overtime and holiday rates: Job and news offices, 
overtime and holidays, time and one-half, Sundays, 
double time. Holidays in news offices, Dominion Day 
Labour Lay and Christmas Day. 

Hours per week: book and job offices, forty four; on 
newspapers, eight hours for day work and seven and 
one-half for night work. 

Proof readers holding union cards shall receive the 
minimum scale.: All work must be time work. 

Minimum wages per week, day work: Book and job: 
all foremen, linotype operators and machinists, $33; 
floor hands and monotype keyboard operators, $30.80; 
newspapers: all foremen, linotype operators and 
machinists, $34; floor hands, $32. 

Scale for apprentices: third year, two-fifths jour- 
neymen’s pay; fourth year, one-half; fifth year, two- 
thirds. 

Night work: Foremen, operators ard machinists, $37; 
floormen, $35. Apprentices, third year, two-fifths of 
journeyman’s pay; fourth year, one-half; fifth year, 
two-thirds. 

Apprentices: news, one to six journeymen; job, one 
to three journeymen, not more than three in an office. 
Term of service, five years. 

Registered apprentices shall be given the same pro- 
tection as journeymen. Apprentices are to enroll in 
the course of lessons approved by the International 
Typographical Union. Apprentices shall not leave to 
work in another office without written consent of the 
employer and the president. 


Caucary, ALBERTA—THE ALBERTAN PUBLISHING 
Company, Limirep, AND THE INTERNATION- 
AL STEREOTYPERS’ AND  [ELECTROTYPERS’ 
Union, Locat No. 109. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1924 until 
May 27, 1925. 

Minimum wages per week, foreman, 
night, $50.30; journeymen, day, $42.30; 
Apprentices scale—first year, one-quarter 
men’s scale; second year, one-third ; 
half ; 
ters. 

Hours of labour: 
shift; 


day $47.30; 
night, $45.30. 
of journey- 
third year, one- 
fourth year, two thirds; fifth year, three-quar- 


forty-five hours per week on day 
forty-two hours on night shift. 


New Wesrminster, B.C—CrErTAIN LOCAL EM- 
PLOYING PRINTERS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
TYPoGRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 632. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1923 until 
December 81, 1925. 

The foreman is to select, supervise, control and 
discipline the employees. The employers will have 
no right to object to rules made by the union for 
government of members if not conflicting with the 
agreement. 

Only journeymen members of the union shall handle 
type in the composing room, 

Wages per week: Day work, $45, 45 hours per week, 
7 hours per day. Men working second shift, com- 
mencing at 3 p.m., to be paid same rate as day men. 
Night work: $49.50 per week, 45 hours per week, 7} 

hours per night. 


The newspaper scale for typesetting machine opera- 
tors shall govern in book and job shops and publica- 
tions other than daily newspapers. Wages per week of 
44 hours in book and job shops, $40.50. Foreman, 
at least 50 cents extra per shift. Machinist operators, 
at least 50 cents extra per shift for first four machines. 
If more than four machines are in operation a regular 
machinist shall be employed. Overtime rate, time and 
one-half. Holiday rate, double time. For work on 
morning newspapers on holidays, five hours shall be 
paid as a full shift. 

Wages per week for apprentices, first six months of 
third year, $13,50; last six months, $16; first six months 
of fourth year, $19; last six months, $22; first six 
months of fifth year, $27; last six months, $30. 

Learners on typesetting machines, (not working more 
than six days nor less than an average of four days 
per week), first four weeks, $20; next three weeks, 
$25; following three weeks, $30; final three weeks, $35. 
If not proficient the learner will be allowed an extra 
three weeks at $35 per week. One learner to an office; 
learners to have been journeyman members for at 
least three months. Learners shall not work more 
than 7} hours per shift nor more than 6 days per 
week. Overtime at time and one-half if no journey- 
man is available. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Goods 


Sautt Ste. Marre, EspANOLA AND STURGEON 
FALLs, ONntTario—THEe SPANISH RIVER 
PULP AND Paper MILLS, LIMITED, AND THE 
LocaLs OF THE INTERNATIONAL BroTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS. 


Agreement. to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
May 1, 1925. 

‘Certain provisions of the agreement namely those 
regarding jurisdiction, union membership, hours for 
tour workers, holidays, interruption of work, mill 
rules and grievances are contained in the Company’s 
agreement with other international unions as sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazetre for last month. 

Paper mill schedule, not more than six days per 
week, no employee being permitted to work on paper 
machines between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday, 
except on maintenance and repair. Hours for day 
workers, 8 per day, 6 days per week. Overtime, time 
and one-half. Nio employee required to go on duty 
for repair work shall receive less than four hours’ pay. 

Members putting on wires other than during regular 
shift are to receive six hours’ time. 

An additional provision regarding grievances is that 
any grievances of the management which it and the 
officers and local grievance committee of the union 
cannot agree upon shall be referred to the general 
manager or his assistant and the International presi- 
dent or his representative. If an agreement is not 
reached the matter shall be handled under arbitration. 


Iroquois Fatis, ONTARIO—THE ABITIBI PowrErR 
AND PAPER COMPANY AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, until 
May 1, 1925. 

The terms of the agreement and mechanical and mis- 
cellaneous rates were summarized in the Lasour GazETTE 
for last month. The wages are as follows: Per hour- 
Paper makers: rates based on standard classification 
for speed of machines and width of bottom couch. 
Machine tender, $1.13-$1.49; back tender, 95 cents to 
$1.36; third hand, 74-90 cents; fourth hand, 60-62 
cents; fifth hand, 59-61 cents. Wrapper machine: 
machine tender, 90 cents; back tender, 72 cents; third 
hand, 63 cents; fourth hand, 56 cents; fifth hand, 
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55 cents. Beater engineer, $1.06; rewinder man, 74 
cents; clothing man, 78 cents; oilers, 59-61 cents; 
broke ~ hustlers, 42 cents; cleaners and sweepers, 48 
cents. 

General Mill rates: Wood room—foreman, 81 cents; 
assistant foreman and knife changer, 61 cents; drum 
operators, 61 cents; sawyers, oilers, 45 cents; knife 
grinder, 43 cents; others, 42 cents. Grinder room— 
Assistant foreman and jiggerman, 63 cents; others 45 
cents. Sulphite mill, cooks, 88 cents; acid makers, 82 
cents; stockrunners, 70 cents; cook’s first helper, 64 
cents; screenmen, 47 cents; oilers and cleaners, cook’s 
second helper, burner men, 45 cents; blow pits, deckers, 
42 cents. Wet room—foremen, 81 cents, helpers, 61 
cents; refinermen, oilers, 45 cents; screenman, wet 
machines, deckers, 42 cents. Finishing room—foreman, 
head core-maker, 70 cents; electrical truckers, 67 cents; 
finishers, weighers, coremakers, 45 cents; markers, 43 
cents; others, 42 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Niagara Faris, OntTarto.—Locant Boss Paint- 
ERS AND ‘CONTRACTORS, AND PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AM- 
ERICA, Loca No. 681. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1924 to April 
a 925, 

Hours per day, eight. Overtime, time and one- 
half; Sunday and holidays, double time. 

Only union men shall be employed. 

Minimum wages, per hour: journeymen, 70 cents; 
on bridge and high structural iron work, 75 cents; 
Signwriters, trade grainers, and freehand fresco pain- 
ters, 75 cents. 

Transportation to be paid men working out of the 
city. . 

One apprentice to every shop employing two or more 
men, no apprentice to work alone. 

No journeyman member may contract while there is 
a contractor to employ him. No boss jpainter shall 
give a union member permission to take contracts. 

‘Contractors’ grievances shall be submitted to the 
shop steward. In case of trouble arising on a job, no 
members shall be called off until the business agent 
and the boss painter have tried to adjust the same. 

Grievances shall be submitted to a joint committee. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Power Plants 


Caucary, ALBERTA—-THE CaLcAry PowER Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE [NTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF JFLECTRICAL WORKERS, 
LocaL No. 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924 until 
May 1, 1925, with 60 days’ notice of change or can- 
cellation. 

Any committee of employees appointed to interview 
the management shall be given immediate hearing. 

Hours per day, nine. Overtime and holidays, dou- 
ble time. Time off to vote on election day with pay. 

Any employees called to work after 5 p.m. shall re- 
ceive double pay until relieved. They shall be relieved 
for eight hours except when they report for work be- 
tween 4 a.m. and 8 a.m. Time worked will be double 
time and when this does not equal 8 hours’ pay, em- 
ployees may work following eight hours at straight 
time. 


Employees sent away from headquarters construction 
camp shall have board and lodging paid for. 

Employees shall be furnished with necessary trans- 
portation. 


Employees giving orders or having charge of men 
must be foremen, having had at least four years’ ex- 
perience in the trade. Journeymen must. have had 
four years’ experience. Apprentices must serve four 
years except when journeymen cannot be obtained. Not 
more than one apprentice to four journeymen. 


The agreement contains special provisions regarding 
work on high voltage wires, elevations, erection of 
poles and blasting. 


Board and lodging are to be allowed employees away 
from headquarters on temporary jobs. 


Mattresses and blankets will be supplied by the 
company free of charge. Board is to be furnished by 
the Company at $1.25 a day. 


Wages per hour: lead covered cable foreman, $1.114; 
journeyman cable splicer, $1.00; foreman, $1.024; sub- 
foreman, 93 cents; journeyman lineman, 90 cents; ap- 
prentices, first year, 614 cents; second year, 71 cents; 
third year, 804 cents; fourth year, 864 cents. 





Dusting of Coal Mines 


The Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 
points out that the supplying of dust to pre- 
vent explosions in coal mines promises to 
provide an important market for various pro- 
ducers of non-metallic minerals. The success 
of the so-called “ dusting” method has been 
demonstrated by the United States Bureau 
of Mines at Pittsburgh and by actual practice 
in Europe (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1924, page 
537). “It is noteworthy,” it is stated, “that 
the general practice of coal-mine dusting 
would open up an important by-product mar- 
ket for the limestone and gypsum industries. 
These industries would profit even at very 
moderate prices, for the products sold might 
otherwise be wasted. The incentive of en- 
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couraging and taking part in the highly 
humanitarian work of conserving miners’ lives 
will, it is hoped, deter dusting material pro- 
ducers from taking advaantage for an in- 
creasing market unduly to advance prices.” 


Economic difficulties in Austria, and, in 
particular, the reduction in the numbers of 
civil servants, have had an effect on the 
membership of the Austrian trade unions, 
according to the International Labour Office. 
At the end of 1923 the General Confederation 
of Trade Unions numbered 47 central and 
eight local trade unions. The total member- 
ship was 896,763 (692,889 men and 203,924 
women) as against 1,049,949 in 1922. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1924 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


RICES in August continued upward, due 
in some instances to seasonal increases. 
Both the family budget in terms of retail 
pr.ces and index numbers of wholesale prices 
calculated by various authorities were higher. 
Retail food prices were higher, due chiefly 
to seasonal changes. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in some sixty cities was $10.19 
at the beginning of August. as compared with 
$9.91 for July; $10.52 for August, 1923; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $1144 for August, 1921; 
$16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak) ; $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 
for August, 1914. A substantial increase oc- 
curred in the price of potatoes with the mar- 
keting of the new crop. Advances also 
occurred in the prices of eggs, butter, bread, 
flour, evaporated apples, fresh pork, bacon, 
lard, cheese, rolled oats, rice, beans, coffee 
and tea while prices of beef, mutton, milk and 
sugar were slightly lower. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $20.57 for August as compared 
with $20.30 for July; $21.03 for August, 1923; 
$20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 for August, 
1921; $26.60 for August, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.20 for August, 1918; and 
$14.41 for August, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, weighted according to 
the importance of the commodities, showed an 
advance to 158.1 for August, as compared 
with 153.3 for July; 153.5 for August, 1923; 
151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 1921; 
250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 207.0 for August, 1919. 
Sixty-six prices quotations were higher, thirty- 
two were lower and one hundred and thirty- 
eight were unchanged. ‘This index has ad- 
vanced for three consecutive months and is 
now at the highest point reached since Sep- 
tember, 1921. In the interval the low point 
of 147.5 was reached in September, 1922. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material four of the eight main. groups 
advanced and four declined. The vegetable 
products group and the animals and _ their 
products group showed the most important 
advances, the former mainly because of higher 
prices for grains, flour and milled products, 
bread, and vegetables and the latter because 
of higher prices for hogs, sheep, bacon, lard 
and tallow which more than offset the declines 


in cattle, fish, leather and boots. Higher 
prices for copper, lead, silver, tin, and spelter 
caused the advance in the non-ferrous metals 
group while in textiles group the advance was 
due to higher prices for silk and wool. The 
iron and its products group declined because 
of lower prices for steel bars, steel sheets and 
horseshoes and the wood and wood products 
group because of lower prices for newsprint 
and spruce. Both the non-metallic minerals 
group and the chemicals and allied products 
group showed small declines. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, declines in clothing 
and household equipment being more than off- 
set by advances in flour, rolled oats, bread, 
ham, bacon, pork, lard, butter and eggs. In 
producers’ goods, building and construction 
materials and materials for the metal working 
industries declined slightly while materials for 
the textile, the leather, the meat packing and 
the milling industries advanced substantially. 

In the grouping according to origin both raw 
and partly manufactured goods and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods advanced, the 
former because of higher prices for grains, 
hogs, eggs, hides and skins, rubber, sugar, silk, 
and non-ferrous metals, and the latter because 
of increases in the prices of milled products, 
bread, glucose, oils, prepared meats, milk pro- 
ducts, copper products, zinc sheets and solder. 
Articles of farm origin advanced while articles 
of marine origin, of forest origin, and of min- 
eral origin declined slightly. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910 advanced to 
223.2 for August as compared with 221.6 for 
July; 222.7 for August, 1923; 223.0 for August, 
1922; 236.4 for August, 1921; 330.2 for Aug- 
ust, 1920; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
284.3 for August, 1918; and 136.3 for August, 
1914. The most important advances occurred 
in grains, bran, shorts, hogs live and dressed, 
lard, butter, cheese, eggs, oatmeal, bread, flour, 
beaver cloth, raw silk, jute, antimony, lead, 
spelter and tin while cattle, veal, lamb, onions, 
raw cotton, quicksilver and spruce were lower. 

The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the new index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 238 commodities in 
1913.* Ultimately the reconstructed index will 
be carried back to an earlier date, but in the 
meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
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mary form in the Lasour GazETTs in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from month 
to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings, 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special index 
number of 50 commodities described in the 
following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the departmental list, includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials, and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 151.4 for 
August as compared with 149.4 for July; 
153.0 for August, 1923; 148.3 for August, 1922; 
158.0 for August, 1921; 236.7 for August, 
1920; 207.4 for August, 1918, and 102.4 for 
August, 1914. The advance was due mainly 
to higher prices for wheat, oats, hogs, sheep, 
bacon, cheese, eggs, flour, beaver cloth and 
turpentine. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods, and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, was 145 for June as compared 
with 143 for May and 153 for June, 1928. 
Producers’ goods and imported goods were 
lower. All the other groups advanced. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports rose from 145.98 for July to 150.04 
for August, that for imports rose from 161.17 
for July to 163.49 for August. The combined 
index of both exports and imports advanced 
from 153.57 for July to 156.76 for August. 

Professor Michell’s index of forty articles 
with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100 declined 
slightly to 175.5 at the end of July as com- 
pared with 175.6 for August; 178.6 for August 
1923; 254.4 for August, 1920 and 118.4 for 
August, 1914. Foods advanced slightly but 
manufacturers’ goods declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of August of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent tor six-roomed houses in some sixty 


*Lanour Gazette, June, 1923, and a special article in 
this issue. 
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cities throughout Canada. ll prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of commodity, 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city © 
to city, etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics by a number of repre- 
sentative butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corres- 
pondents of the Lasour Gazerrp resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing’ a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
cluded in the family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly 
publication of the budget in the Lasour GAzETTE was 
begun, it was decided to extend the list of foods to 
40, and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was 
still further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of com- 
modities were dropped from the list, and in the case 
of a number of articles the average prices of the 
grades most sold have been given, owing to the im- 
possibility of securing prices for uniform grades for 
the various cities from month to month. 

Olemargarine was dropped in March, the provision 
for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwithstand- 
ing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of February, 
1924, 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of twoclasses in districts exten- 
sively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less desirably 
located, but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour Gazerrn since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, anthra- 
cite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft 
coal and wood in the western provinces, while no al- 
lowance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912, that these calculations represented 
from sixty to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on these 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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40—Sarnia esi). dae aodes. a 30 24 24 19 12-5 23 25 25 20 29 35 53 +3 
41—Owen Sound............ 29-3 | 25 20 16:7 | 13-3 20 25 24-3 22-5 28-8 33 54-2 
42—North Bay............ 35 30 27-2 | 18-2 | 11-6 20-2 30 25-6 O. 97.3 32 58-2 
43— Sudbury. 4. 2s sions es vlevere 82-8 | 25-4 | 21 16-2 | 12-4 L952 Hier ety 24-5 23 30°6 36 56-2 
44—4 'obalt.............005- 33-3 | 28-3 | 28-3 | 16 13-7 20-3 30 27 23-6 31-4 36°7 59-2 
45—'l'immins............... 26-7 | 22-7 | 20-7 | 17-7 | 12-3 24-3 29-7 26-5 23 29-3 35 51-7 
46—Sault Ste. Marie....... 33 26-6 | 23-2 | 19-2 | 13.9 22-4 26-6 28-6 24-8 30:5 34-2 53+8 
47—Port Arthur........... 3-3 | 25-8 | 22 15-2 | 12-3 vay) 32-2 25-2 27-9 32-9 42-3 59-6 
48—Fort William........... 29-8 | 21-5 | 20-1 | 15-6 | 12 17-3 29-3 24-7 26 33 39-5 58-6 
Manitoba (Average)......... 27-5 | 20-3 | 19-1 | 12-9] 9-8 15-1 28.4 1-1 19-4 93.4 32:9 57-7 
49—Winnipeg.............; 29-3 | 20-4 | 19-9 | 12 10 13-7 27-7 21-3 20:8 30:3 35-4 59-6 
50—Brandon.............. 25-6 | 20-2 | 18-2 | 13-8 | 9-5 16-5 29 20:8 18 26-4 31-1 55-8 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 19-8 | 17-9 | 12-1] 9.2 15-0 28-9 21:6 22°79 36-9 45-3 58:5 
HI Reginas., . visisiise sete e 28-7 | 19 19-6 | 11-1 | 10-2 14:4 99.7 CY i iilles| iesoglysis MMR: 36-5 47-2 62-8 
52—Prince Albert.......... 18-3;1 15-1 | 11-6 | 8-3 13-6 28-8 22 21-7 38-1 43-1 53°3 
53—Saskatoon.............: 23:3 | 16-7-| 16-7 | 11-7] 8-3 15 27-7 21-7 20 32:5 41-7 53-7 
54—-Moose Jaw...........6. 34 25-2 | 20 13-8 | 9-8 16-8 29-3 22-5 26+5 40-6 49-2 64-3 
Alberta (Average)............ 26-9 | 19-9 | 16-9 | 12-9] 8-6 15-0 32:5 22-1 22°4 37-2 43-2 55-9 
55— Medicine Hat.......... | 30 20 18 15 8 18 35 25 25 42-5 46 60 
56—Drumbheller............ 30 25 18 15 8 15 35 25 25 40 45 60 
57—Edmonton............. 25°8 | 17-3 | 16-4] 11-5] 8-2 15-1 31-9 21-5 20-8 33°5 41-1 51-5 
58—Calgary...........0005. Seat aa Wy lOed, |), 9:5 | > 13 28 20 20:7 | 36-4] 44-6] 54-8 
59—-Lethbridge............. 25-5 | 20-3 | 16-1] 12-7] 9-5] 13-8] 32-8] 19-1] 90-5] 33-41 39.11 53-3 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-9 | 25-1 | 23-6 | 14-8 | 12-5 22:3 38-2 28-4 24-6 39-5 44-6 58-9 
60—-Fernie......... 66.0000: 28-3 | 23-1 | 22-1] 14-7] 10-9] 18-8] 40 26-7] (29-3 | 88-8] 48-3] 57-5 
Gl Nelson eet ey ee 30 23°5 }°23°5 } 11668] 11-2 20 40 30 25 49-1 45 53-7 
G2— Trail i.e 5 elk 31 25 21-5 | 16-1 | 12-2 22-7 38-7 29-1 23-7 44-5 50:4 58 
63—New Westminster...... 30 27-5 | 25 12-5 1.10 20 40 28 25-6 33°4 87-5 56-4 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
a | a He} 5 , 2 8 ‘2 m4 4 % 6 
a ee | & a 3 & = a ae 5 ; he 
aoe | Ho ook | os Re 3 Bem ee oe |“ g ‘a 3 =o 
a eg CS AN i a Bah = 2 A, a 28 | Ges |bogs| 8 > | oe 
oS | B52 )Ec8|) £2 | 2 gf | 8 |] Ss | ees |e-2s| & gs | aa 
g83|Se5|S82| se | = as | se | §8 | Sgr lssss| 2 | ees] Se 
Sef | maealese| ga | F 2a | 88 |) $2 | faa lSAus| & a1 &S 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-2 30-7 20-3 14-1 56-0 20-2 32°5 21-0 34-8 31-0 11-8 35-0 40-1 
11-5 a 00 | ey ie), 8 ee ree 51-7 15-5 25°5 22°3 36-5 34°6 12-4 35-0 42-1 
10 BO be Tie OE aaa 69 17 29-3 23°2 40-3 387-7 |b 12- 38-6 44-3] 1 
12 SO ya NT I a A SOT RL GA ce lens 25-9 20-5 i Bilis ile ee 13 37 42-1} 2 
i ZR AP VNRS 2 Mea | ibe ROD 45 15 24-3 21-5 SSAA Meet 9 31 41 3 
12 CAST ia de ape BS ER RUG BL a ae 14:5 22-6 23°8 40-6 o7:d | a 13-3 33 +2 4] 4 
Lees’ b SO 35 LH) «Re Op, ae 60 LS aaa 35 21-7 28-2 22°38 8-10 32°6 87°71 5 
12-0 SO ORG Ae ae ee §3°8 17 39-0 21-3 32-4 31-9 12-5 34-4 42-6 
12 SORT Bet | aA Sepa 10 60 19-6 30-6 20 83°3 3 11-13 36 43 6 
A aed 35 bcd ai aa Ue 60 14 34-5 21-6 38°8 34-7 14 36°7 41-6 | 7 
12 Pe Mi) BC 2 Aape Wed Helaadb eee Py 5 18-5 28-5 20 34 30 12 36+2 40-6 | 8 
PS k bye sees I FAL O edie 3 NDR A Td Da 45 16 26-2 23-5 ASSIS: | AL ay tet 12 30 45 9 
14-5 31-5 20-0 |........ 57: 21-3 28-6 21-4 35°6 32-0 10- 54-6 37-7 
10 | Ws 2 ae ZAG IM WS ko 5 20 27-9 22-2 37-2 30 12 32°9 37-8 |10 
15-20 CMD 9 B00) 9 sa a 50 19-3 24-8 23-5 38:8 35 12 37°5 38 11 
5 Ga RUN 1d WANN LOLA gs OCU ga a I a A ea Wie 35 21-3 DOs Cue wi. a 10 32°6 38-4 |12 
ee) ee 30 72Gb MA aA [ah OR BY Pan MeN Bae oh UL) as 24-9 1-8 32 30:5 12 35 36-4 |13 
Ba et Ashe es 18 PR a (RUPE ccated | Wecuets ve, che | Mpeneees ee 20-4 19-9 DO AT ANU ae 8 NAA 37-2 |14 
eects oct Pe std Cee Clee tee evade 60 Le Pst | anne, ee 28-7 21-3 37-4 36 10 36 38-2 {15 
We Darcrere 2] RA er aue Mea shes Waves, cet 50 25 24-3 20:3 33-3 26-8 12 31-1 36°5 {16 
15 30-35 PS Wary eRe 75 22-2: 33°7 20-2 41-8 33°6 12 37:6 39-4 {17 
15 0) REALE OT SE 60 20 32-6 21-7 35-2 pie 10 3:8 37-6 {18 
19-0 31-5 21-9 10-6 60-0 19-8 34-2 20-7 33°38 32°74 11-7 35°6 39-2 
18 3h 22 £0.) ee ete 16 85°3 21-4 38 Sy 10 36 39-5 |19 
20 38 CASA Wie os maar 4 ee ene ae 22 32-2 21-6 i Ry rN 10 35 38°5 120 
12-5-15 30-35 20 SIO [oe a § 16 31-7 18-7 32-1 29-9 10 O23 4 37-1 {21 
6 PA 8 GE 18 Mada ee RNa alee eee eo a 29-7 20-2 29-6 25 a 9 38-3 37°8 {22 
20 40 2) BRL see Sune et ean Reale ccbsts 25 29 20-9 30-3 28 10 33-9 36°8 123 
20 30 7A Yeo Soe A gt EM ae Ia Wea | 18 83°5 21-5 S423) Teen 12 35 38-3 124 
i Ife, Mea eae 0 ea 20 CN deat Ml eb ae 22- 25-5 21-7 S461). eenmed Ose sd 35 39-7 {25 
14-18 30 1G RW fhe a 60 16- 34-8 20°5 39-1 32-8 | a Ll: 352 40-2 126 
22 oD Pos AN ALA ee eal nal hs oem 20 40-6 19-7 38-4 37 12 38 38°8 [27 
20 30 SSD MOOR eat ob beat a BSN SANG A UIIDN AGN Lf a oa 38 19-5 37-1 36 1 36:5 38-6 |28 
20 35 CA SUT he AL Sh See 8 25 86-5 20-1 37°3 Bors) Inavlbe 35 40 29 
20 30 23 1D OTe es oak 18 32-2 19-2 34-1 33 il 35°38 37-5 130 
0); Lae 30 20 12 AN Geaeaa 23 28-5 20 Se Zi eieiss weeeiee eee eel 85+8 38 31 
ee fe 30 25 1 bs LEME, ee TOR So ea) 25 34-2 20 2 AEWA WN Totadme er ie PR AE 35°5 38-8 132 
ee ey EE Be 22 RRR AC ae Oe Ned pen 29-7 18-2 32-1 30°6 | a 11- 34:3 37-4 |33 
20 30 Aap Aamo ES falar al ost apa 21 31-5 19-1 30-7 28-8 10 34-4 37-3 134 
20 35 25 tO) EER ee 20 34-6 22-2 31-6 27-9)a 9 33°38 38 35 
20 28 20), VA ee ne ae 18 37-4 20-2 33-8 30:7 10 35 38-6 136 
15-20 30 25 10 18 37-2 20-3 34-7 31-6 10 38-8 40 37 
18 30 18 WAR Ni bat 8 18 34-9 21-8 29-3 28-1 12 35 39-3 138 
19 30 TO! 1h RS ate dakt | MAO ey | Rie aa 20 40-7 19-4 85°2 33 13 36°8 39 39 
55, end) eee 25 Bt) DUAR Bl i 2 greta 8 Te Ao A 37 22-5 32°5 32 12 40 41 40 
Sel sie kina | ora Sanne | 10 ae Meade Mes i |e, oe 25°3 20 Oise reheat nes 11 35-7 Sif 4l 
AF eg 22 1s, 6 Neem a eles gees Seal 6) GA ll be pe a Abs | AU 22°3 87-4 36-5 | a 10 33°8 39-3 |42 
Ay. kes rea Bh ee a | Sisk IM (has 6 Maa ee at 20 36-5 20-8 41-6 35-9 15 34°8 40 43 
Ay a 52 30 15 ea 20 33 23-5 40-5 38-8 15 setae 41-6 {44 
Sisters aM 25 25 RAM on Me he es Men neat 20 29-7 21 47-4 SoS ed God. pialan sn 43-7 |45 
BAe ee eal 20 DRE SEA Re aie Bs es 41-7 Dili 2; 40-2 35-6 13 34 39-7 |46 
18 30 18 OS CR ae Us 41-4 21-4 39-7 36-3 | a 14:3 35 41-9 |47 
Pia Sek 7Ae AU) Whe ly. eM Rect, eee a ents aeliee & 18 40 21°3 38-4 37 a 14-3 37-3 42-5 |48 
Oa e et 31-5 TSO) eee Oe aay 16-9 35-1 20-4 27-5 25-2 10-3 31-0 39-9 
ea Sees 33 18 SS MRD PRADA 16:8 85-2 19-2 29-8 26-9 12 33-3 38-4 {49 
fo: me 30 18 es) Mv a dees Sabai 8 ub 35 21-5 25-1 2350 db ae OD 28-7 41-3 |50 
22°3 30-0 TSO) (2 ORR Se 22°79 30-7 21-4 25-7 22°38 12- 28-7 39-3 
23-25 OO) TPN te. Leer e Se TOON, cnet 22-5 26°4 20-5 28-2 21-3 13 28 39-6 {51 
25 30 1a Ss Re oo, CE 23-3 26-6 23-2 23-9 21°7 10 28:3 40 
15} 30 15 15 20 36-9 22°5 25-5 21 12 27-1 37°14 52 
25 30 SMH Leh a se bay Rea oa be ge 25 32-7 19-5 25 25 15) 31-3 40-3 {53 
22-4 29-1 16-1 TS Sere oe 21-6 35-7 20-8 30-6 24-7 10-5 32-4 40-2 
25 30 18 DAVMEY Al eneccceote § 17-5 33°7 23°3 30-7 22-5 | a 10 30 40 54 
25 30-35 PAD ibe Wl ea Sealiliea, oul tangs. B 25 37-1 18-5 26-6 18-5 | a 12-5 35 42 55 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 Sa Al cam Seeonk yo 25 36-3 21-7 33 30-6 10 31-5 39-2 |56 
25 30 EWM hee) aly Gee al | eh ete 20-4 37-6 21-6 33°4 28-3 10 31-6 39-9 |57 
ESS RE ee 15 ANG id ROS Soe 20 34 19 29°5 23°6 10 83°7 40 58 
19-2 Ree a [Rtas ok gol ate icone . 22°74 33°6 21-4 42-3 35°9 14-3 39-7 44-4 
20-25 28 20 TS ae ee a : 24-4 39-2 23-8 38°5 30 15 40 43-3 159 
22 BO) A [Bee ecb 20 a Seas ae. : 25 30-6 22-5 OS Mahsesaaaas a17 40 45 60 
25 30) abso a DO eee ces ats 25 33-3 20°8 CEU Dy ee eee 15 40 44-3 |62 
ALY SPA AL Sia aioe ae OA sa eR a al ea CRP 18 34-5 18:3 41-2 36-5 | a 11-1 87°5 42-1 163 
A ee oe Sh enemy BSD a ao ee 19-1 30-7 18-2 43°5 39-6 | a 11-1 87-5 44-2 |64 
13 DS) f Wensee as, o> 20 20 33 19-4 42-1 38-3 | a 12-5 42-8 48 65 
17-5 DW Wem > Ae [Societies spetersys als . 25 38-7 23-3 A0 i a-lveetoeet 13 40 47 66 
a Soe, 2 25 yet ae 2s A kaa. 25 28-7 25 51 35 20 40 43-3 167 
pails ye een Sich aeadee MeReipenccunin, ACERS) RRR, SR AERA, Zr CemNRRSy, SAO So en nnn nnn cman 


a. Prices per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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Canned Vegetables 























2 or es 
: S n A 
= 4 go | 2.0 So | te Ea 
i ig en ae a = aS 
Locality 5 ® 5 5 a 2 = a Fy os E be Tie 
z & 2 Gi ge 26 @ a> 83 a oa 
® en 8 ag pens: 32 & om ge ne wu 8 
® we tees | ragese, || eee Fy 28 | gs “x | dy 
is Se. mo | we ves ieee Re | 88 | gs | 58 
for] 77) fe foc fon — H Ay ie) 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)................ 28-6 6-9 17-9 4-6 5-5 10-6 15-2 29-3 18-5 18-1 
Nova Scotia (Average).............. 28-8 ripy) 17-8 5:0 5-6 19-2 17-1 22:3 19-2 19-5 
I= Sydney ey Ale Cree ee 30 8 17-9 5-4 5-9 10-5 17-4 21 19-3 19-3 
2—New Glasgow. ......00... 5000) 27-7 8 17-4 5 5-3 10-3 16-4 22-2 19-5 19-6 
S=7AmM herstane ca. o ee ee 28-3 7-3 18-4 4-9 5-8 10-4 17 23-5 19-1 20-6 
4 Palitaxae i Gaeta pane el 29 7-3 17-5 4-8 5-5 9-7 17-6 22-4 18-9 18-6 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 27-6 6-7 18-4 4-6 5-1 10-1 17 20-7 18-1 18-2 
New Brunswick (Average) ......... 28.4 8-0 18-0 5-1 5-6 10-8 17-1 20-7 18-1 17-8 
G-=Monctont:. Ae aasais. eee 80-2 |7-3-8-7 18-2 4.9 5-8 12-3 16-5 22 19-2 18-5 
CaOtyTOUNKe. 4d. s.ctde ke ene 32-2 8 19-2 4.9 6 10-4 19-2 20 17-3 17-5 
S—lredericton.:... 22... eee 29 8 17 ono 5-6 10-3 17 20-7 17-4 17-6 
0 Bathurst ict) kell ee 26-2 8 17-5 5-2 5 10 15-7 20 18-6 17-4 
Quebec (Average)................... 25-8 6-6 17-8 4-6 5-9 9-7 15-4 19-4 18-9 17-0 
CO—QOuebeore yt. RhO oR ann 25-5 7-5 17-7 4-5 5-1 9-3 14-9 20-4 18-6 18-3 
di ihreey Rivers. .te ieee: Ged 26 6 19 4-6 6 9-4 72 20-3 20-1 17-1 
12 Sherbrooke... ooo toe eee 28-3 7:3 17-9 4-4 6 9-8 16:5 20 19-6 16-3 
Le OOTO Re ic MRE Sh a 25-2 5-3 18-2 4-3 6 9-1 16-4 18-5 19-7 16-1 
itt. Hyacinthe,.i....00 ana 2 4-7 17-8 4-4 6-7 10-2 15-8 19-3 19-5 17-8 
Om Ob POMS 50%) so. Hen A 27-5 5-3 17-4 4-3 6 9-6 14-2 18-2 19 17-5 
16—Thetford Mines.........5.....; 26-4 4-7 17-7 5-0 6-3 9-1 13-7 19-2 19-8 17-6 
ij Montreal Woe ON Ge ol 27-8 6-7-7 17-9 4-8 5-1 12-4 15-5 19-8 17-4 17-2 
Uke real ASIN NGM aes Gai eT 0A a 25-9 6 17-5 4-7 5-6 8-2 14-4 18-5 16-3 15-4 
Ontario (Average)................... 28-7 6-5 17-5 4-5 5:3 11-3 15-6 20-7 17-6 17-3 
LOR OLER WARNE e he We Ewe eh 29-2 7:3 17-9 5-1 5-6 10-9 15-7 19-9 17-4 17 
PO PESTOCK VINO Sts HI. dae od 25-5 6 18 4-4 5:3 10-5 14-3 22-9 17 17-6 
aie ngstonly. 5). eos Pam ae 25-3 6 15-4 4-6 4-9 9-9 14-2 20-1 15-7 15-5 
22-——Belleyale, se pg 28-4 6 17-6 4-5 4-7 11-3 15-1 19-1] Ag 17-1 
28--Peterborough, ..0)...4...é.0...) 25 6:7 17-9 4.2 5-2 10-8 14-8 19-9 16-7 16-3 
ZA Oshawa tn ie ly eae eV 31-7 O°7 15 4-3 5 12-5 16 20 17°3 16-5 
SPO TMA DR ou cate ee 28-4 6 18-4 4-5 i 11-6 15-6 20-6 18 17-9 
a0 LOrontesh sis 83 14 yl ee, oh 30-6 6-7 17-8 4-7 5-3 10-6 14-4 19-8 16:5 16-3 
A Niagara dalle: 0.0 0 te 28 6-7 18 4-3 5 11-5 17 21-4 16-6 17-1 
28:-—-St, Catharines. .2i...)...02,... 26-3 6:7 16-2 4-6 5 11-4 16-1 20-5 We 16:8 
29-Hamiltonys’ 4.84 {a da et 30-1 6 17-6 3-9 5 11-3 14-4 19-3 16-7 16-6 
e0-=Brantiord |. bo0.40 4 0. eon 27-9 6 16-9 4 4-8 12-4 15-3 18-4 15-4 15-5 
BI aleiee oh ALE We. cae 28-1 6°7 18-1 4-2 5-1 12-7 15-6 19 17 16-3 
eereCuelphay..). ibaa bu. FE 28-6 6:7 17-5 4-5 5-2 11-9 15-6 20-6 18-1 17-6 
doi iteltoner.< |. 11 0. ae. 28 6-7 18 3:7 5 12-9 16-4 18-3 16-3 16-3 
B4-Woodstoek. ....5131 .. 4 sont. alk 27°7 6 19-2 4 4-7 11-8 15-3 19-7 17-1 16-8 
SO Otratloras 2.) ..6 sul a OF 28-7 5-6 17-6 4-2 5-5 12-2 16 21-9 18-1 18-2 
36-—Londons.) 6h.5.61..,.. ee 28-7 6 17-8 4-1 5-1 11-5 14-7 20-4 17-6 17-7 
37-at, Thomas... bee 27-6 6 18-5 4-2 5-1 12-5 16-1 21-3 17-7 17-3 
ase hatha.) 1/61. tee Oe 28-6 6-7 18-5 4-7 5:6 11-1 15-4 21-5 18-2 16-8 
39+ Windsore.)).4) 0b. bs, Rie ee 27 6-7 17-6 4+] 5 10-5 15-3 21-5 16-5 17-2 
40-“Sarnia 6.1.) £8 ob Oe 28-5 6:7 17 4-2 5 10 15 20 19 19 
41-—OwenjSound 2:2 Ff... oe 29-6 5-3 18-4 4-2 6:3 11-8 16-3 20-6 18-8 18-2 
42-—-North- Bay : $0056) 0. |} Ae ek 30-5 6-7 16 5-0 5-8 11 16-8 22-1 17-9 18-3 
43--SuUG DUR, © 4s ae. <5 eee 29-2 6:7 17-7 5-4 6-7 11-6 16-6 22-2 19-9 19 
4A Cobalty Sc bas OE te De 385 7-9 18-7 4-9 6-8 11 15-8 22-7 19-6 18-8 
45 LTS eRe ye Lee 31 7-3 15 Bie Siieemee Fy 856) cao ee 4 23-7 19-3 18 
46—Sault Ste. Marie............... 29-3 6-7 16-3 5 6-1 12-4 17-9 20-5 17-9 171 
47-—-Port Arthure win? pt) goat On 27-9 6:7 17-7 4-8 4-8 10-2 15-6 20-9 18-8 18-1 
S-F ore William 6 08 is A, (ee 29-4 6-7 18-3 4-9 5-4 10-6 14-7 22-7 19-4 19-1 
Manitoba (Average)................. 27-6 5-9 19-1 4-8 5-6 10-8 15-9 21-0 19-8 19-9 
49--Winnther 7h) 4... Al», deel OP 26-9 6 19-1 4-8 5-5 11-2 15-2 21-1 19-2 19 
b0O-= Brandon. 0019 ae Rm oe 28-3 DENG) Meee ot 4-8 5-6 10-3 16-5 20-9 20-4 20-8 
Saskatchewan (Average)............ 29-6 6-9 16-8 4-4 5:5 10-0 14-1 20-3 20-3 19-8 
51—Regina...... Pert), oh ae arene Nee 27-7 6-4 16-5 4-7 4-8 9-8 13-7 19-9 19 19 
§2—-Prince Albert. \....). 9.2. .... 28-6 6:7 JA-7 4-7 6-7 8-7 14-6 20 20-9 20°3 
§3--;Saskatoon?:.J...86 cod... 2 08 32-1 7:3 16 4-6 5-1 11-6 14-6 20-8 20°8 20-6 
54—-Moose Jaw..!...46......80.08 30 7-2 18 4-8 5-2 9-8 13-6 20-4 20-4 19-1 
Alberta (Average)................... 29-0 8-1 17-6 4-6 5-3 10-6 14-0 19-8 20-4 20-1 
55—Medicine Hat.................. 29 6-7 16-4 4-8 5-2 10 13 20-1 18-4 15-9 
56—Drumheller....... Ee 5 Cee | 31-2 10 20 4-8 5-6 12-2 15 20 23-7 23-7 
Sf dmonton. .6:. A)... 4. 00be.. 4b 26-5 8 17-5 4-5 4-8 9-4 14-2 20-1 20-8 21-4 
Gi=-Calgarye.: .).. Hei. bee é 31-3 8 18 4-4 5-2 10-3 14-3 18-9 19-3 20-1 
59--Lethbridge.} .. 9:3...4.8,72... 3, 27 8 16 4-7 5-+6 11 13-4 20 20 19-2 
British Columbia (Average) 30-8 8-0 20-1 4-7 6-0 9-9 12-3 18-8 19-1 18-9 
G0=-Fernieies 2.0 EYAL ee. 30-8 7-7 16 4-7 5-7 12-1 11-5 20 20 20 
Gl=Nelson(ges obs ee ain es o. 30 8-3 17°5 4-9 5-5 10 12-5 18-2 20 19-2 
Ola Drea. aii. ae he ee 31-3 7-7 16-7 4+6 5:2 8-6 11-9 15-6 19-4 16-9 
63—New Westminster.............. 28-2 7-4 23-7 4-6 5-7 8-5 11-4 18-1 18-1 17-4 
64-—-Vancouver. .2 oo clets ia cle gerslsie oo de 28-8 7-4 21-1 4-9 6-1 8-4 11-8 18-5 17-3 18-8 
64—Victoria............ 80-4 8: 19-2 4-6 5-4 8-7, 12-6 19-2 19-4 19-3 
66—Nanaimo, 2 8B bebe sm ste ostereaicke 31-9 7-4 24 4-5 6°2 10 11-7 19-3 18-7 19-3 
67—Prince Rupert... 3.02 0)..04 35 10 5-1 8 12-5 15 21-2 20 20 
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3 a mong ths 3 E “3 oo 
< rk A cS = TE > z 
B 5g I » | ao | oe | cg s 
a =F ‘x gé oT 32 A ey d+ ant 
a 25 g eee g5 a os 2.5 Se mA tos 
Zac] .o = = 33 Bs -2 | 8s a 37 he 
- E oO RB 
eg. | ac | & * | on | 8 | Se | Be Su ae pm 
oes ; ie S % ‘ ean =] 
28k) 32 ts 5 oa O85) Bien, | ges ga = & EB 
= 2S A, Oy ics ea} Ay ia = = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents $ $ cents 
8-4 8-2 2-235| 46-4 38-6 20-1 16-0 17-3 : 3 -819 49-0 
8-1 1-5 19031) MBS- 408 ss 19-2 16-1 18-5 1-014 2 - 882 48-8 
8-9 7-3 2. Scat Stay 21 18-1 21-1 1- “5 G03) Y. sk: 1 
7-9 7.0.1 ataoh awed fee. cee 18-2 15-5 18-1 1: 8 »852 59-5 | 2 
75 7.4 hee .6o ha Olea ew . ey 19 15-3 16-4 1- 1-00 45 3 
8-1 Tt Pail IB Wi de. 18-6 15-5 18-5 . “4 Mig te a uh 4 
8 10-1 | a1- 424-6 Ved... 2. 18 15-7 NG MnP aL9-6 He Gess 3 -92 55 5 
8-3 1-7 1: 42-2 45-0 19:3 17-7 W-7 1-033 4 917 49-2 
8-5 8-1. pat: eos be Anes 20 17-7 17-4 . “1 +883 50 6 
7+8 7-9 2. 50 45 19 19-5 17-6 . Ch cee eee a 7 
8-5 ie Qe PR. eects 55 45 19 17 17°6 : 2 90 47-5 | 8 
8-4 7-6 Pad ABO tek... ee 19-3 16-6 18-4 1- 3 1-00 50 9 
8-1 8-3 1: 39-1 39-3 18-7 16-2 19-0 1: -0 +875 47-0 
8-3 7-8) | "ae Pod kay gl ap eS 19-4 18-7 19-6 : “7 91 45 |10 
7-8 8-8 | al- a 27 30 19-3 15-9 21 : 875 46-6 |11 
77 8-1 | a1- AOE PD. 27: 20 16-4 17-2 1-0: 6 +85 50. «| 12 
7:7 7-6 2° AGG gee 17-2 15-2 19-3 1- “7 94 44-6 |13 
2.62 ee Q- 51-7 45 20 15 19 Sea ae eee mee or 45 {14 
8 10 3. 4 ty Ye eee 16°5 15-1 18-7 1: 1-00 46-7 |15 
7-9 7-6 | al1- hy eee 17-7 16-7 19-4 1. Pe et tices <F 49-3 |16 
8-4 7-3 9: 49-9 45-9 18-6 15-5 18-8 1- 9 775 47-8 |17 
9 9 Q. 48-9 36-2 20 17-2 17-7 . “7 775 47-9 |18 
8-7 8-7 2- 50-1 34-7 19-2 16-1 16-6 4 781 45-9 
9-1 8-9 Q- 50-3 40 20 16-4 16-4 -7 742 47-5 |19 
8 10 2. 52-5 35 20 17°5 16-5 833 45 120 
9-1 7+5 2. 54-5 40 19-5 16-7 17-2 821 44-3 |21 
8-9 9-8 2. 51-3 SRM) WORE) Oe: 14-7 16 767 44-2 |22 
9-3 8-9 De 50-6 ORM Wee te, de 14-6 15-2 i 776 44.6 |23 
8-9 9-4 2° 50 25 15 16-5 16-5 : 725 49 24 
8-2 10 2. ee Uy led @ 20 14-2 15 1- 5 763 46 25 
9-2 7-3 2. 47-7 43-6 15-5 13-5 15-8 . “4 -724 44-8 126 
9-8 9 9-4: Mor? fem 0, Beef 15 17 1: -90 46-7 |27 
9-6 9-1 9. 51 Joe teen. ce 7 16-6 4 -764 44-1 |28 
9 6-9 2. 47 30 a BRS, . oe 14-2 16 6 749 46 |29 
8-2 9-1 2. Bg Re, WERE. be 14-9 15-2 9 672 42-9 |30 
8 7-9 2: [SG ARAS al ieeeePetel| ). OR i 15-2 15-6 4 756 43-3 |d1 
8-4 7-6] al- TOD SB ie me ec) 13-7 15-9 . 708 45 |32 
8-8 10 Q- TS ik en ee en 13-6 15-3 . 6 -68 41-8 [33 
8-3 8-6 Ne Be WER. oy ek aR 17-5 15-2 . -788 44-6 |34 
8-9 9-7 Q- [i ih ose 20 17-3 17-6 ‘ 5 789 45 |35 
8 9 2. 44.8 36 ee Bet. 16-5 16:8 ‘ 758 44-7 |36 
9-4 9-5 9. 44 3755) ahah. 18-7 17-4 1: My) 821 46 |37 
7°8 74 2- 47-3 35 17-5 15-9 15-7 ‘ 779 46-1 |38 
9 9-3 1- 26 «hee, . at Base 16°5 16-3 1: 863 47-8 |39 
7-1 7 Q- 7 BSE poe aes © 15 . 80 45 |40 
7+6 8-3 2. 60:1 £ob. Soe eee 17-7 15 . 3 783 45 {41 
9-3 8-4 2. 6764 Foe 20-3 15-6 16-8 . 2 80 48-6 |42 
9-1 8-8 2° 63-3 kre Paes 20 19-5 18-4 : 86 48 [43 
9-4 8-8 3° Gott iP. aoa? 22-6 21-2 21-6 14 886 53-3 |44 
8-7 8-1 2. 50 35 Cae fa Pec eee 18 1: 75 45 |45 
9-5 8-6 9. 54-2 52:5 20-9 15-2 18-7 . 98-5 772 45 |46 
8-2 8. al- a 36 30 22 14-6 t7<4 2-1 829 47-9 |47 
8-8 8-6 | a 1- a 33-8 32°5 18-7 15-5 17-9 30 786 48-3 |48 
8-9 3 2. 5 ee 22-2 16-5 17-9 30-9 789 47 +1 
8-9 9 e. 67.4 tro, eee 20-5 15-4 16-3 28 752) 45-4 |49 
8-9 7 bade B76 eee 23-8 17-5 19-5 8 825 48-8 |50 
8-7 4 2. a7.3 1 eta 22-5 14-9 17-9 32-4 817 53-8 
8-1 7 3. 5.5 (te. cae 22-6 14-8 16 30-8 81 50 = «| 51 
9-4 4 TA ies Bee ee 24-2 15-7 19-9 35 808 49-3 152 
8-6 -9 | aule SOO We, eee 23 15-3 18-7 32 862 59/53 
8-7 -6 | a1- ae peed 20 13-7 17 31- 736 57 {54 
7-9 6,1), M2: BS 7 eh. 22 46-2 P O4t7-7 31- 821 54 
7-8} 10-9 | “4: Tae Sere eo 1 14-4 18 31 85 56 [95 
7:3 a l- 692-8 We sot. 21 20 18-7 35 912 57-5 |56 
3 4\ a. 683 PSF. 23 15 16-8 30- 75 52-9 |57 
2 4 53.6 be 61-7 fe Ve 16 17e7 32 802 53-9 |58 
6 
4 
3 
7 
6 
4 
7 
6 
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8- 

8- 

7 Oe tok Ge Gee aa geen 24 15-5 17-2 st 79 53 

1: 8 CO TeE ie eta 21 15-2 16-9 . 

8: BG Wee ey. 20 17-5 20 35 867 63-3 |60 
6: a 6926 |e ae 25 15 15 35 85 55 «61 
7: 7 TOE AG \el a ble 20 14-4 16-2 36 812 57-5 |62 
6: 3 30:6 62-5 18-3 13-8 15-5 29 -807 53-3 |63 
6- 5 Wael-50: | 'a380°4 fess. .b- 19 15-6 15-7 31- 773 54-3 164 
7 6 310 cy fol |G aaa 20 15:3 15-5 29-6 75 50 (65 
ve 2 Fh ee RE 21-7 14-5 17-4 36-7 +857 60 |66 
9 1 Wy peta at PA apa Perec eed mew Al 32-5 875 60 67 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Localit 70 3 =) 4 Oe | Sean g © “ z is 
ocalty res i ® re} elas a . uo = | Se 
ee ee 1 ue ees ook lee ABOU ge) Nad ol dee 
8 5 cir ae Ps oe Ho a “oO : Bae Ba 
BSS | ESS] ¢9 B | @eu.| gX | as Soi) ee eS pe 
8Un | sn Hom ; 8S mh or + 3 ®B 5, = a8 
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Tee ee a ete ae ee Lee | aaa eraaantnie | somaireneeninaesanins | atures | eempsidieseesinman | Scher aacrie geet (aeasimpe sees | oceania 








Dominion (Average)........ 10-1 9-6 55-5 71-8 27-8 15-4 3-9 43-8 67-1 12-4 8-0 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 10-4 9-9 61-6 66-6 29-3 12-3 4-2 47-4 51-3 13-4 8-1 
T—Sydneyee 0 ae 11-1 10-8 60-4 65-9 él 13-5 4-3 54-6 50:5 13-1 8:5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 10-3 10 62-4 66-6 29-4 11-6 3-7 45 40 13-6 8-1 
$-Wim hershey. Ssh uy 10-2 9-6 62-5 68-5 27-7 10-4 4-3 AO Paes et, 12-9 8 
4—SELalifax eel a ie 9-8 9-2 61 65-5 29 13-6 4-4 51-2 63-3 14-] 7°8 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. 10 9-2 61-6 65-5 26-6 13-9 4-1 48.2 46-6 13-2 7-8 
New Brunswick (Average)| 10-1 9-4 61-6 68-3 27-2 12-0 4-3 42-6 44.3 12-6 7:9 
O— Moncton s. kay 10-1 9-6 61:6 68-6 28-3 12 4-4 46 40-6 13-4 8-3 
(EON rele (0) OC iue tn wou Al 10-2 9-4 65 66-5 25-7 12 4 45 52-5 12:2 8-4 
8—Predericton........... 10-1 9-2 58-2 70 26-2 11-1 4-3 41-2 44 12-2 7:5 
U-Dathurse wach en 10 9-5 61-6 68 28-6 12-8 4-3 88-3 40 12-6 7-4 
Quebec (Average).......... 9-7 9-0 55-5 68-1 27-1 13-7 3-9 46-1 69-8 11-5 7:9 
LO—Quebeos 25 1 9-6 8-9 55-6 67-5 27°5 15-9 3-6 38-8 65 11 8-2 
11—Three Rivers......... 9-9 9-3 55 66 25 14-4 4-5 50 85 11-6 8-2 
12—Sherbrooke........... 10 9-3 56-6 70 28 14-6 3-7 48 64 10 7°6 
13[Sorelish ae een 9-5 9 51-9 51-3 28-3 11-6 3-9 42-5 85 11-2 8-3 
14—St. Hyacinthe........ 9-4 8-4 58 68 26-7 13-3 4-7 47-5 73°3 10 8 
15 St) Johns ae 9-7 9-3 57 71-2 27-5 12-7 3-4 54 65 15 7-9 
16—Thetford Mines....... 10 9-5 58-3 71-4 28-6 13-1 3-7 45 61-3 13 7:8 
17—Montreal.) 0... 22. 9-3 8-8 54-7 69-5 25-9 15 3-9 45-7 64-8 11-1 7-5 
BET aD eee | al aaa 9-5 8-7 52-4 72-4 26-4 12-7 3-5 43-6 65 10-2 7°8 
Ontario (Average).......... 10-0 9-6 55-5 75-0 26-6 13-5 3°8 41.3 65-1 11-5 8-1 
19—Ottawas::. so... 0. cen 9-4 8-9 53-2 74. 26°5 12-4 3°9 47-5 64-8 11-4 7-6 
20—Broekville...... 5.3.44 9-8 9-3 52-5 72:5 26-3 13 3-5 86-3 57-5 10 8 
21—Kingston............. 9-3 8-9 50 64-2 25-4 13-1 3-8 87-5 53 11 8-2 
22—Belleville............. 9-7 9-4 53-2 71-9 26-3 12-6 3-8 35 60 11 7-9 
23—Peterborough......... 9-6 9-1 59-5 66 26-1 13-4 3-6 40 53-9 11-2 7-5 
24—Oshawa............... 10 10 60 72-5 26°5 12-3 4-5 40 60 12-3 8 
2b Orilligney cn) ha aae 10-4 10-4 58 70-6 27 13-8 3-6 386 66-7 10-8 9 
26 FOronteien i oo. oe Lie 9-2 9 56-8 69°3 25 12-6 3°9 36-9 61-5 10-1 7°3 
27—Niagara Falls......... 10-1 9-8 55 80-5 28-7 14-5 3-6 50 60 11 8-1. 
28—St. Catharines........ 10-3 10 58-1 72-3 24-7 12-3 3°83 40 67 11-3 7:7 
29—Hamilton............. 9-2 8-9 57°8 69-5 25 12 3-7 40-3 60 10-3 7:4 
30—Brantford............ ft 9-4 9 54-2 70-9 24 12-5 3-7 87°5 69-4 11 7°8 
Staley ae 9-7 9-3 54 69-4 24-5 13-7 3-8 49 64 10-2 7 
82—Guelpbiies..os..u sack 9-4 9 56-4 73°3 25:5 13-9 4 42-9 65 12-3 8 
33— Kitchener 9-4 9-4 47 66-3 26 13:8 4 38 65 11 7:7 
34— Woodstock 10-1 10-1 58-3 72:5 25 12-7 3-6 43-3 60 10-5 8-4 
35—Stratford 10-2 9-9 53-5 71-5 25-8 12-8 3-6 41 58-7 10-9 8-8 
36—London...........045. 9-8 9-4 58-9 73-6 26-5 12-9 3°39 41-] 61-3 10-7 9 
37—St. Thomas 10-2 9-9 61 72-3 26-3 13-8 3-8 43 69 11-9 8-8 
38—Chatham 9-9 9-6 51 68-2 25-7 12-6 3°3 39-5 67-1 11-6 8-4 
39—Windsor 9-7 9-5 54 67°7 27 12-6 3°8 39-2 66-6 10 7:8 
40—Sarnia................ 10 9 60 85 25 13 Paaiars ia (eh 2h 80 12 8 
41—Owen Sound.......... 9-8 9-2 56-3 66-8 26 13-4 3-5 38 63 11-6 9 
49 Northipayin.cen cae 10-6 10 64 74-8 30 15 4-] 46 60 10 8-5 
48— Bud buRyA sacl. ie 10-2 10-2 58 75 29 18 3-7 45 86-7 14-3 8-3 
44—Cobalt hinc.s dso. ce 11-6 10-4 55 74-3 30-7 14 4-1 47°5 65 14-4 8-6 
45—Timmins............. il 11 50 65°47" tae Dae 15 At ils aero es 75 15 8 
46—Sault Ste. Marie...... 10:5 10-1 53-4 74-7 29 15 3-9 40-5 70 14 8-6 
47—Port Arthur.......... 10-1 9-9 50:7 73 27-9 14.2 3°6 40 65 11:3 8-3 
48—Fort William......... 10:4 10-1 54-2 72-9 30-8 13-3 3-7 45 77:5 12:4 | 8-7 
Manitoba (Average)........ 10-9 10-7 53-8 69-9 28-8 14-1 3-7 33-9 65-9 12-0 7-9 
49—Winnineg.............. 10-2 10-1 51-3 69-7 28 13-1 3-7 39-7 62-9 12-4 8-2 
50—Brandona\.......)...25 11-5 11-3 56-3 70 29-5 155 3-6 40 68-8 11-5 76 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 11-1 10-4 53-8 72-8 30-9 20-1 4-3 47-6 84-7 15-2 8-1 
51=-Reging wen) 2. foe ee 10:2 9-8 53-3 67-8 28:8 | n20-8 4 39-2 63-8 14-2 7-9 
52—Prince Albert......... 10-9 10 53-8 77°3 31-4 | n19-6 4-3 43-8 82-5 15 8°5 
53—Saskatoon............ 11-7 10-6 58 73°5 31-2 | n22 4-1 54 92-5 16-7 8-1 
54—Moose Jaw............ 11-6 11 50 72-6 28:5 | nl17-8 4-6 53-3 | 1.00 15 7:8 
Alberta (Average).......... 11-0 10-4 52-5 71-1 29-3 19-6 4-0 42-1 73-5 14-2 8-2 
55—Medicine Hat......... 10-4 10-2 54 70-8 28 n2: 4-3 50 70 14-2 6°8 
56—Drumheller......... & 11-6 10-7 50 74-1 31-2 n22-5 3-1 87-5 80 14-5 10 
57—Edmonton............ 10:4 10-2 54-4 70 28-4 n19-4 3-9 38:3 80 14 k7-8 
58—Calgary Fe, 5 oleca MOR 10:7 9-9 54-5 70 29-4 nl7-5 4-5 45-5 80 14 k8-3 
5¥—Lethbridge........... 11-9 11 49-5 70:5 29°6 nl7-5 4-2 39 57-5 14-5 k8 
British Columbia (Average) 9-7 9-2 51-6 69-6 30-0 23-4 4-1 48-3 78-4 13-5 7:5 
60 Fernies is... 605 Be 9-8 9 55 71:7 26-7 13-3 3-9 55 80 14-2 k6-3 
Gh Nelsomc esl or is «at 10-6 9-8 54-2 71-3 30 n35 4-6 41-7 80 13-5 k9-0 
OZR TAU Hero calionl je 9-8 9-5 46-9 70 29-4} n30 4-9 43-7 75 14-4 k8 
63—New Westminster..... 9-7 9-2 48-6 66:6 30 n20 4-1 55-7 74-2 12-9 k 
64—Vancouver...... be sealte 9-2 8:8 53 68-2 27-5 | n23-5 3-8 89-3 76 11:8 k 
65—Victoria........ ets, 9-1 8-7 50-6 65 29-2} n19-6 3-6 52-1 81-3 11-9 k 
66—Nanaimo............. 9-9 9-6 54-3 72-1 32-1 | n20-6 4-2 46-4 78 14-5 k6 
67—Prince Rupert......... 9-7 9 50 72 35 n25 4-6 52-5 85 15 k8-5 


‘Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
Poplar, ete. g. Scotch coal. h. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 
allon than the figures published (in bulk). k. Small bar, 5c. n. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than 


toe tial 
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Coal Wood Rent 
ay Laas 
; 3 a. 
Fi : o Py ry 2 BS 8 5 8 
g 3 E ave G is a a | &° | psoas (pssses| 
Be So Se Se a? ge SSE [as] 68] ges |S basse 
a6 om [6 ~ & ed to) ry oS ® & 5 Ree rt Kroes 
HS gs ro) ~ =e 234 oS Om) SH] s82aog |so8ensg 
me =e he ELE + hk 2 XE ms os Se bi Set) Moe Ba Tee Se ae 
aa aa ag | #38 | Sh | S88 | BEE | 88) ES | ASa2k |ASESeS 
< ea) 2 3 ag D a = 'o) = RD i ake ae 
$ $ 3 $ g 3 c. Cc. { $ 
16-689 10-544 12-498 14-666 9-172 11-501 10-693 | 30-9 | 14-1 27-863 19-808 
18-500 8-690 9-750 10-250 7-560 7667 8-477 | 33-8 | 14-8 22-625 15-000 
ns ROR Ae, a7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-0 Pehe et eho oosoo | Lo 16- ee rat ae 10:00-14-00| 1 
ee Re Cb Ses aZ7-00-7-35 | b10-00 bi0-00 b8-00 b8-00 b11-43 | 34 14 18-00 2 
220-00 9-50 9-00 10-00 SOO argera ee Sieh 6-00 | 32 15 10- 00. 5. O00 5-00-10-00} 3 
16: 00-p18- 00) 10-75-11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8:00 | 35 15 35°00 | 20-00-25-00)} 4 
16-50 10-50-11-00 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 b7-50 | 30 15 20-00-27-00| 12-00-15-00] 5 
17-188 11-220 10-125 12-375 7-090 8-583 9-200 | 32-3 | 14-0 27-000 19-250 
17-25 11-00-12-75 10-00 12-00 8-00 SRO Op Mier ase NAL 32-384! 15 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00) 6 
15-50 11-00-14-00|13.00-16.00}14.00-17.00} 6:00-8:00} 7-50-10-00} b8-00-9-00) 30-32) 15 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00} 7 
16-00 7-50-11-50, 8-00 12-00 COO Gem ary ctiNe es) b4-80-6-40] 30 13 25-00 18-00 8 
20-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 b13-50 | 35 13 18-00 15-00 9 
15-529 10-167 13-239 15-303 §-083 10-854 11-438 | 29-7 | 14-5 23-036 13-500 
15-50 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 15 2400-32-00) 5. ates veer 10 
16:00 | p9-50-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 30 13 20-00-25-00| 12-00-15-00}11 
15-50 13-00 12-00 14-0010) | Lie UALS LE al she feds aiecy es oll eet EE CNS em 30 15 20-00-22-00} 17-00-19-00}12 
14-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 8:00 9-00 10-00 | 30 15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00]13 
(EOD a State Mean Mert ae DLABS Re eRe ae Lom t}09139) Wl oes A S06 GA eh 2 ee 20-00 14-00 {14 
15-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 27-28) 15 r23-00-33-00} 15-00-25-00115 
We 257s SO (ie) eva heey el Le. bi2- OO Reais DO SOOM NIE MMT bale 30 15 15-00 11:00 j16 
15-25-15 -50 7-50-9-00 16:00 |17.00-18.00}10.00-12.00} 12- vie fal yy b16-00 | 35 13 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00]17 
AGEOOH [Cee We b16-00 b17-23 7-50 b10-50 | 25 15 22-00-27-00) 15-00-22-00}18 
16-250 10-806 13-670 15-935 10-190 Hips 11-640 | 27-7 | 18-4 29-366 21-250 
16-00 9-50 |12.00-13.00)14.00-15.00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 | 30-32) 15 25 -00-35-00} 20-00-25-00,19 
16-00 10-50 | ee eee LG? OO) | eee wean ee OMe 28-30] 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00/20 
16-00 8-50-10-00 13-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 b14-00 | 25-26] 14 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00|21 
16-00 10-50 12-75 14-00 10-00 11-00 10:00 | 23-25) 15 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)22 
16-00 10-00 12-00 13-00 8-50 9-50 7-00 | 25 10 22-50-35-00} 16-00-25-00)23 
TES ape ae ee ee 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28] 13 w20.00-35 00} 18-00-25 -00)24 
14-50-16-50 10-50 12-00 13-00 SOOPER nganen ot b7-72 | 30 12-5 | 18-00-25-00] 13-00-15-00/25 
15-00 8-50-11-50 18-00 20-00 14-00 16-00 16-00 | 27-30)...... 35-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00}26 
15-00 C Cc Cc c c (6) 30 13 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23-00|27 
15-50 c c ie Cc e Cc 30 13 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00/28 
14-50 7-25-9-00 15-00 15-00 12-00 12-50 8°00); | 26-27 hico. .? 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)/29 
15-50 10-50-15-00 16-00 17-00 13-00 TAS OO Meee L055. 28 13 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00)380 
15-50 8-50-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 28 10 25-00 16-00-20-00)31 
5) 7455 1 I ee ee 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 27 10 24-00-30-00) 16-00-20-00)32 
15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TVET cs Sa a 24-25]...... 40-00 30-00 {33 
15-00 12-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 b13-33 | 27 12-5 20-00 15:00 134 
16-00 13-00 L7200%h eee eh ene LOE OO WEN a miele, We bi2-00 | 28 15 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00)}35 
16-50 7-50-12-00 17-50 2000 clas betyepaeen: 16-00 15:00 | 27 13 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00)36 
16-00 13-00 |15.00-16.00 T9200) VNU nee 17-00 b18-67 | 25 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00|37 
16-00 1000-12500). 15.8..55.. 120) OOM. hk eerie coe b18-00 | b9-00-15-00) 25 12-5 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00}388 
16-00 10-00-12-00 c b&e 26-00 c b&e 20-00 c 25 15 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00)39 
16-25 IZAOO WAS OPER 1S 00M. eee TABOO MBA aah hes: ah 30-32] 15 25-00-35-00) 20-00-30-00/40 
15-50-16-00} 8-00-10-00 10-00 13-00 6: 10-50 5:00-9:00} 28 11-7 | 20-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)41 
17-00 A200) Bite a. ae nts 12-50 |7-00-7-50 8-50-9-00 5:00 | 35 15 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00}42 
ICON GE A SORE GES ARE UNS PAER is WR TO OO Pee eee | MRE OR REM EIN Bee Lie herel Wan 25 15 Z 30-00 {43 
19-00 12-00 13-00 b15-00 13-00 |b12.00-15-00]............ 27-30} 15 22-00 14-00 44 
19-50 15-00 10-00 12-75 7-00-7- iliogeshe | heb seas eiia ft 28 12-5 s 25-00-35-00|45 
15-50 7-25-10-00 9-00 13-50 7:00 12-00 b7-00 |} 30 15 25-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00/46 
19-00 9-75-13-00 11-00 15-00 10-00 HOU). |e ae ae 25 13-3 | 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/47 
18-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 BOUT ies aie: bios. 30 11-7 | 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/48 
22-000 13-750 11-000 12-250 7-750 9-000 |............ 33-8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
21-00 13-50-15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SSEULD) (Ea ERs Ba 30-35} 15 35-00-50-00] 25-00-35-00/49 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 Os OCT Nei ee hike 35 15 25-00-30-00) 18-00-20-00}50 
oleh Pa ee ea 10-813 9-833 12-750 9-375 11-500 14-500 | 34-6 | 14-6 35 624 22-500 
SR EE PRE. 9:00-12-50)....4.....| -b14:00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 15 35-00-50-00 30-00 {51 
Se ae ee d10-00-11-00 {7-00 {8-50 5-50 7-00 |............] 32-35] 13-3 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00)52 
23 -00-25-50/d10-00-11-00 £9-50 f10-50 9-00 LOZOORP AS ae Te 35 15 30-00-40-00 20-00 {53 
Benes neenae intern 11-50 f13-00 |b f18-00 12-00 b18-00 b16-00 | 35 15 35-00 20:00 |54 
Pt Bs tea AeNS des Oss Sees xa. vial ler rcacienan eee tat ema tale 10-833 8-750 | 36-3 | 15-0 28-750 19-500 
c c c c c c c c 15 25-00 pring 55 
every STR eee d6-50 eT Se ary ere fo) TT eT fruracung rane 5 PaO ed i Ses ee ts eT OO 15 x 56 
c d5-50-6-50 c 8-00 b6-00-8-00 4-50 | 35 15 35 5° 00 157 
Seow Ces 5+ 75-12-00). 52.0... 4.008. oe. 2. )..8.4.1013-06-14-00 13-00 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/58 
ehiegmn Aue SHOU (PRAM MA EI Accum Sette aera ERAT GERMS (CU OO 15 30°00 18-00 {59 
bof AR | fae DS Peek See es SA LS) POT Be 958 10-798 4-810 iB 8} 15-3 25-500 19-813 
Pages | saat ae VETOES HRS EL As 8S SEE L892 -00 BGCOOMe: soue.a. eo Le Sam 20-00 18-00 |60 
Bes eee eae LO*25=TSC25| FRG i ER rl S 9-50 UBASY (SS 0 RG Eee ob Seer 40 15 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00}61 
Sabb aes Me D9 504T 22504 kite Ri eee a ALG) 9-00 Bie Oo Sie bs 68a 140 15 30-00 20-00 |62 
FAD ate Te pone 10-50-12-00)..........]..........] 6°50-7-00 8-00 4-25-5+25/30-35 | 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00)/63 
iM BR ae LEsGOS1 2010) hah vee Leh See EE LG Te a 7°25 4-50 | 30-85) 17 29-00 25-00 64 
ME Gee TUS STZERS |S SCE Oe bee Se 7°50 b9-54 b4-49 | 29 15 18-00-22-00) 15-00-17-00}65 
Etat Ae BSTSOV UMA UMA SAUTE Oke RTS Ree let 5-50 | 35 ......]| 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00/66 
ATR Sats LESDU EOL Re ila cies ity ih het uae encom Cha SHAMIM s Va. ie Moves esyoh OD 15 30-00-40-00' 20-00-30-00'70 


in bulk. p The higher price for Welsh coal. 
others $45-$60. w For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. x Company houses $10-$20; others $35-$40. z Houses with conveniences 
not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $40.00. 


¢ New houses as high as $40.00 per month 


s Mining company houses $20 3 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENTIN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 


a 


Commodities erie: Gt ai cae) Aue.| Aue.| Aug.|} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| July | Aug. 


Aug. 
_tity 1900} 1905 | 1910 Pte 1913 | 191411918! 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 























1 Cc. c. C. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. 
B e ef, sirloin, 

Steale See: 21bs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6} 39-8] 41-6] 44-4] 49-8} 48-8] 52-6! 62-6] 78-6] 78-4) 83-0] 67-4) 63-4] 60-0) 59-4} 59-0 
Beef, shoulder, 
ee Be ee bet. 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0] 27-8] 28-0] 29-6] 34-4] 33-4] 34-2] 43-4] 57-2] 53-2! 53-4) 37-8! 34-6) 32-0} 31-2) 30-8 
Ffeal, roast 

shoulder...... 1 “ 110-0! 11-3} 12-8] 14-0] 14-4] 15-7] 17-6] 17-6] 19-1] 23-0] 28-3] 26-6! 28-2] 21-0) 18-7] 18-0) 17-8) 17-8 


Mutten, roast 














4 
2 
8 
5 
30-6] 37-9] 42-2} 41-6] 33-2} 32-0) 26-6] 23-6] 24-3 
2 
4 
2 
8 





hindquarter..| 1 “ |11-8| 12-2] 16-8} 18-0] 17-8] 19-1] 21-3} 21-2] 23-8} 28-8] 37-4] 37-0] 36-9] 28-9] 28-1) 28-0) 28-5} 28-2 
Pork tiresh 

roast leg...... 1 “ {12-3} 13-1] 18-0} 17-8] 17-5} 19-5] 20-9} 19-4) 22-7 
Pork, salt, mess] 2 “ [21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 33-0] 33-2] 35-2] 37-2] 35-6] 38-8] 55-6] 70-2| 76-2] 74-2) 60-4) 54-4) 50-0) 45-2) 45-2 
Bacon, break- 

Tas tise eee 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 23-8] 22-5] 24-7] 25-7] 25-6] 29-2] 40-4] 51-2] 58-1] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7) 39-2) 31-4] 32-1 
Tard, pure leaf.| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 36-0] 35-6| 28-4| 37-6] 36-0] 40-4] 62-2] 73-6} 85-8] 76-0) 45-2| 44-4) 44-2) 41-2) 42-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33:3} 32-6] 34-3] 33-7] 29-5] 26-5] 33-3] 45-0] 53-6] 57-6] 64-5] 42-4] 35-0] 32-4] 31-8] 34-8 
Eees, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 27-9] 31-2) 28-1] 24-3] 25.7) 29-7) 41-2] 51-0] 53-5) 56-3] 39-7| 32-8} 28-6) 27-6, 31-0 
Mave eae oe 6 qts|36-6| 39-6| 48-0] 49-2] 49-8] 51-6] 52-2} 50-4] 51-0] 60-0} 72-0] 79-8} 88-2} 79-2) 69-0} 68-4) 71-4} 70-8 
Butter, dairy...| 21bs.|44-2] 49-4! 52-0] 53-0] 58-4] 58-0] 53-0} 58-0} 62-6] 80-2] 93-4/108-4)121-8| 74-8) 71-4] 69-0) 68-8) 70-0 
Butter, cream- 

CLE IM sane 1 “ 195-5] 27-7] 31-9] 31-5] 31-7] 33-9] 31-9] 32-2] 35-6] 44-9] 52-3] 62-11 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 39-3] 39-3] 40-1 
‘Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5} 19-2] 20-1) 20-5] 21-4} 24-5] 25-5) 33-5] 33-4] 39-7) 40-8] 35-9] 30-1/§30-3/§28-4)§28-6 
a ac 1 “ 114-6] 15-7] 17-5} 17-8] 19-5] 19-1] 19-7} 21-6) 23-5] 30-1] 30-8] 37-3] 38-9) 31-7| 26-7/§30-3)/§28-4)§28-6 

rea plain, 

WHT rah ee 15 “ 155-5} 58-5; 66-0) 64-5) 60-0} 61 64-5} 73-5] 73-5|110-0}/117-0)118-5}145-5)121-5/105-0/100-5)100-5| 103-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0) 34-0} 32-0] 37-0] 40-0) 40-3] 69-0} 67-0] 67-0! 84-0] 64-0) 49-0)§44-0/§43-0)§46-0 
Rolled oats Rega 5 “ 118-01 19-5] 21-0] 21-0} 22-0] 22-0] 24-0} 25-5) 24-6) 31-5} 40-0] 38-5] 44-5] 30-5] 28-0} 27-5) 27-0) 27-5 
TRCere wa Sieh 2 “ 40-41 10-6] 10-4] 10-6] 11-6] 11-4] 12-0} 12-0] 13-4] 17-2} 23-8] 27-4] 34-0] 19-2) 18-8]/§20-6)]§20-8)§21-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked........ 2 “ | 8.6) 9-41 10-8] 10-4] 11-6] 12-4] 12-2] 14-6] 19-4] 32-6] 33-6] 22-6] 24-4] 17-0| 17-8} 17-8] 16-6] 16-8 
Apples, evapor 


5 
0 
0 
4 
4 
ated. 2.3. ...] 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7| 11-5) 13-8} 18-5) 12-0} 13-5} 12-0) 13-1) 16-0 23-3) 24-5] 29-5) 20-7] 24-6) 19-7} 19-5) 20-1 
SUVA SEY iri 1 “ |11-5] 9-6} 9-9} 12-2] 12-9] 11-9] 12-9] 13-1} 13-1] 19-1] 18-1] 23-1] 27-9} 17-9] 19-9} 18-5} 15-9) 16-0 

6 

0 

9 

3 

4 

0 

8 


Sugar, granul- 
ated eon. oe 4 “ 194-6] 22-0} 24-0} 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 24-4] 31-6] 38-0] 40-4] 44-8] 48-4]100-0] 40-0] 35-6] 49-2) 40-8} 40-4 
Sugar, yellow...} 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 12-0] 11-0} 11-6] 14-4] 17-4] 18-6] 20-6) 22-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6} 23-6) 19-6) 19-2 


Tea; black, me- 






































Giumse es ae 2 | 8.2} 8-3} 8-7} 8-9) 8-3] 8: 9-3) 9-6] 9-8! 12-0} 15-2] 15-6) 16-5) 13-7] 14-1]§16-7}§17-4/§18-0 
Tea, green, me- 
dium 2 ee 1“ | 8.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-4] 9-5) 9- 9-4} 9-4} 10-3] 11-6] 14-5} 14-11 17-0] 15-4] 15-5/§16-7/§17-4)§18-0 
Coffee, medium] 4 “ | 8-6} 8-8} 8-9) 9-2] 9-3] 9- 9-5} 9-9! 9-9] 10-1] 11-3] 13-6] 15-6] 13-7] 13-4] 13-8] 13-6) 13-9 
Potatoes........ 2 pks|24-1| 28-0] 30-3] 44-6] 46-3] 36-0} 50-3) 35-3] 57-7] 97-3] 89-7|110-3]126-9| 59-3] 58-3} 86-8) 63-9) 74-5 
Vinegar, white re 
WING! ceases 2 pt 7 7 7 “7 8 8 8 8 8 -9} 1-0] 1-3) 1-0] 1-0 -9/ 1:0) 1-0 
$ $ 
AMR OOGS! stuart, oe: 5-48|5-96 | 6-95| 7-14] 7-34| 7-34) 7-68) 7-78) 8-63)11- 68/13-41/14- 43/16 -42}11-44|10-44/10-52] 9-91/10-19 
Coal Ee Cc. c c Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. c c c. Cc c Cc c. 
Starch, laundry| 3 1b.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1} 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 3-2) 3-2] 3-3) 4-1] 4-7) 5-0) 5-0} 4-4) 4-0] 4-0) 4-1; 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|{, ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 48-8} 51-9] 55-0] 53-4] 52-3} 55-0] 67-7| 74-9] 81-3/110-0}109-1/107-9|108-8)104-6| 104-3 
Coal, ‘pituminovs « « 134.1] 32-3] 35-0] 35-0] 37-5] 38-7| 37-6] 36-6] 38-5] 54-2] 59-6] 61-9] 81-3] 75-3} 69-4! 70-5] 66-0) 65-9 
Wood, h hard....|} ed./32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 41-4] 41-3] 42-5} 42-5) 41-6] 42-6] 53-2! 70-7] 76-2) 82-0] 85-0) 77-3} 80-0] 78-2) 78-1 
Wood, soft arate « « 199.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-0] 30-0} 30-6] 31-3} 30-7] 30-5| 39-1] 51-9] 57-8} 64-1] 61-4) 58-5] 59-6) 57-5} 57-3 
Coal omy... ok: 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-1]. 21-0] 23-7] 23-8] 23-1] 23-0] 25-8] 28-0} 29-2] 38-3] 32-7] 31-1} 30-4] 30-8} 30-9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light-|...... 
ING ee ee eee 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-78} 1-82) 1-91) 1-89} 1-84) 1-90) 2-40) 2-85) 3- 06) 3-76| 3-64| 3-44] 3-49] 3-37) 3-37 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent acu, ae be 2 mo|2-37| 2-89] 4:05} 4-05] 4-60] 4-75) 4-81) 4-09) 4-08) 4-36] 4-89] 5-31] 6-37] 6-86) 6-96) 6-97) 6-98) 6-97 
$ | ..$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand} Totals? |" 38, 9-37/10-50/12-79|13-00)13- 79) 14: 02/14-41/13-75)14-63|18-48/ 21 -20|22-86 26 -60)21-98 20 -88|21-03/20-30)/20-57 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $$} 3.) $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia. ........ -61| 5-83] 6-82] 6-78] 7-17) 7-29] 7-51] 7-91] 8-51]11-90/13-.75)14-73|16-97|11-50]10-41/10-88)10-13]10-34 
Prince Edward Island ‘ 81 5-26| 5-81) 5-80} 6-11] 6-34] 6-83] 6-60] 7-39|10-27|12-08}12-83|15-38]10-37| 9-32] 9-34] 9-19) 9-11 
New Brunswick...... -38] 5-83) 6-55] 6-84] 7-13) 7-04] 7-59] 7-69) 8-58]11-51/13-32]13-56]16-25|11-35|10-33/10-65|10-14/10-38 
Quebeo nea). 00. 08st 3 15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-46] 6-97) 6-87] 7-19] 7-23) 8-30)11-13}12-50|13-39]15-54/11-16]10-00/10-01] 9-28) 9-49 
On tarighy sy .y.,.'4.'. ee ae 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 6-67] .7-25| 7-20) 7-54) 7-71] 8-69]11-75|13-50)14-63|16-44|11-40|10-41)10-63) 9-96)10-24 
Manitoba [0% J6:20%5 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87) 7-76| 7-82) 8-43}11-22|13-02113-71)17-24)11-37/10+27|10-18} 9-39} 9-71 
Saskatchewan.. 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-08] 8-16) 8-25) 8-00} 8-10] 8-71]11-28]12-63]14-61]16-75|11-29| 9-96)10-28) 9-56) 9-86 
rAlbertia (i, JOR ise 6:02] 6:50] 8-00) 8-08} 8:15] 8-33} 7-83) 7-79] 8-72|12-01113-84|14-69|16-31/11-21)10-26] 9-98) 9-62)10-14 
: British, Columbia.. 6-90].7-74| 8-32] 8-79] 9-03} 9-13). 9-14] 8-72) 9-20|12-19)14-17)15-06)17-09)}12- my 11-63]11-30)10-76/11-18 








*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of a items eee snot to show the minimum cost fora an average 
family. See text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. Mick & electric light see text. Bae ane ad ; 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913 =100) 





Commodities 


Total Index 238 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


T.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
IJ.—Animals and their Products............ 
IIJ.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
Vu lronjand 1s, PrOGUCTSi Awe ee soe eo 
VI.—Non-F errous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and _ their 

SETOMUCHRIAN:. 2 WES». Laak Dik shame ARs S 


ie Marte rt i lee ee 


All raw (or partly manufactured).....:. 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—ConsumeERrs’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco 
Beverages 


Fish 


Meats, Poultry and Lard 
Milk and Milk Products 
Suganareined).t. asqct. apes eas Hh tn 
Nieteta bles cs ic. ciate Ane tee eae ae 


(B) Other consumers’ Goods.. 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear) ebtaterenseaarerereneea rea 
Household equipment.................. 
Burniture i345. Phe Be USSD Bah te 
Glassware and Pottery............... 
Miscellaneous 


© Ae (Sve, lo le) Le) e\s 06,161.80) oie -ereliellee 


II.—Propucers’ Goops (Groups C anp D) 


{C)eProducers:Hquipment.. 520355. a0560.- 
MOO ISA ete AEN Am So! lop Ae a 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Supp licseet sc Aes o Matin oeeEes a ateieione 
IMA SCOMANGOUS. so icicetera a ace oie b, arch shes, et a 

(D) Producers’ Materials................ 
Building and Construction Materials.... 

rag serve... MeN eey Ne ccs oct oleae 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
Mormlur industry i. ose eek eee 
Hor: Weather Industry... ¢osc5.. eu 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials. . 


+ 


No. of 
Com-| Av’g| Apr.| July | Oct.| Av’g| Jan. | Feb. 
1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 


mo- 


dities 





238 


148 -4}151-2}146-8}141-6}144-2/139-5/ 141-0} 142-3/139-0) 140-9] 147- 
135-4)135-8)126-1)135-1)134-1)137-9)136-2|127-3}120-3)117-3}118- 
174-7/202-9)198-6}197-8)}200-9}216-0}214- 1/206 -8)205-4|205-5|204- 
166-4]173-5]178-6]178-2)176-8}175-7|174-0}173-5|170-4|170-3}170- 
151-8|169-1|171-8]167-4)168-0}168-4)167-3|166-1)166-4)163-5/161- 
98-9}102-5| 95-4! 93-8} 99-0} 94-5] 96-2) 98-1] 94-9) 94-2) 93-4 


188-4/186-4|182-8]184- 1/183 -8}185-5/ 187-8] 187-8] 186-0}186-1)184-7 
166-4]164-5|165-4) 164-5] 164-8)168-4|168-4/170-6|170-3)169-9|167-4 


138-5} 132 -4|123-9}123-0/127-6|128-2)128-7/122-5}119-7|122-3}129-4 
142-7}128-6}130-1]125-5}129-9/130-4/131-1/133-2/131-5}140-0}133-9 
166-4]173-5|178-6]178-2/176-8)}175-7|174-0/173-5}170-4/170-3}170-1 
158-0}160-8}158-0)157-1)157-9|159-1)160-7|161-0)159-7|159-0)157-1 
148 -5|148-2)144- 4/143 -1)142-8)146-6)146-6)143-6)140-5)141-4/144-6 
155 -0/164- 6/157 -6)157-9)159-1)159-4)160-9)159- 7/155 -0)152-7/153 -0)154-7 


153 -6|154-2/148 -2/152-5)151-3/154-4)155 - 7/152 -8/|147-3)145-7)147-4)146-4 
145 -3/137 -7)135 -0/138 - 2/138 -4 
235 -2|235-7)235 +7) 235 - 
126-5) 123 -2}123-2)131 
96-0) 96-0) 96-0) 96 
133 -2]131-5}140-0}133 
168-3} 167-1)168-7}183- 
118-1)119-2}121-1/120- 
150-4/134-5|121-6}124- 
227 -5|216-1}195-5}184- 
213-7/201-0)/213 -4)225- 
103-2) 90-3) 92-2)100- 
216-5)216-5/216-5/216- 
165-1/158-3)159-3)161- 


146 -0|149-6)143-4/150-1)147-6)151-4)150-6 
197 -0|223- 7/222 -3|224-6/223-7/229-4/232 -4 
149-0]142-3}136-2)130-1/135-7)125-0/126-5 
98-8]100-0)100-0} 96-0} 98-0] 96-0) 96-0 
142-7|128-6]131-7/125-5]129-9]130-4)131-1 
216-1]187-3]216-41197-1|187-2}165 -6) 169-4 
140-0}132-0} 136-8) 131-6}131-9)120-8]118-9 
136 -0}155-6|128-5|149-7|145 - 1/156 -4| 156-0 
159-5}238 - 9/238 -9}243 -5/229 -5/229-8)227-5 
143-1]151-4}164-3}171-2}157-7/196-1)190-7 
133-9|108-2| 92-2}1384-4)130-1|169-2)159-6 
206 -5|206 -5}206 -5|206-5|206 -5)216-5/216-5 
171-5|162-0]160-7| 161-8) 160-7|161-1)167-4 





163 -1|159-9)154-3)155-6/155-9 158-3 162-2) 162 -3|159 -3|159-1/159- 


161-9165 -4}164-8/ 159-9) 163-0 160- .6|162-6]162-9 





159-7158 -2 


Mar.|April} May} June}. 


1157- 


163 -5|158-2}151-0)154-2]153-7/157-5|162-1/162-1/159-2)159- 4 159 


220 -5/229- 1)229-1|228 - 21226 - 4/196 -8/196 -8| 196-8] 196-8] 196 -8)194- 
381 -0|322- 1/302 -9)303 -5|301 -8|274-7|274-7|274-7|274-7|274-7 a 
158- 


161-9]156-8) 149-6] 152-8)152-3)156-6)161-2)161-2 
146 -8]151-7|147-4)143 -5)145 -0)145 -2/144-7)143-5 


189-0)188-8)184-4)186- 4/186 -1/187-6/190-1|189-9 
199-5|209 -6/216-0)216-0)213-8/219-9)223 -4)223 -4 


189 -2}188 -2}184-2) 186 -0}185-6)186-8) 189-4) 189-4 
180-8}199-5|185-7|192 - 6) 194-3) 204 -0/204-0/198-5 


142 -2|147-8/143 -4/139-0)140 - 6/138 -5)139 8) 138-4 
162-2]166-4|169-4/167-0|167-0|167-7|167-2)167-1 
160-3]163 -9]168-9]167-0|166-3|166-1/165-1|164-8 
177-4|215-9}200-9}192 -5| 198 -0|199-9)206-1/213-9 
165-7|168-1]168-1|164-8/166-0)169-0)169-0/169-1 


0 |137- 7/143 -6)137-6)132-7) 134-7) 132 -2|134- 6) 132-6 


10 
21)177-7|210-8|206 -5|205 -4/208- 8] 226 -4|224-1)215-6)212- 


2 1305 -9}324-1|300-0/273 -9|288 -0|254- 7/229 -6|241-2 


102-9}107-0} 95-9} 94-2} 98-9) 89-8] 92-1] 90-4 
113-1}123 -4/120-3)117-3)119-5/117-8|118-2)118-7 
162-4/157-7|154-5)155-5|156-0)152-7|152-7/153-4 
112-0]103-9]105-3) 95-8|101-0} 94-7] 96-2) 99-0 
138-6|138-1|124-4]114-2}125-0}111-1/114-9)111-7 
151-4] 160-4/155-1)153-8] 154-3} 148-3) 150-7) 149-2 





158-3) 158-5 
141-4/142-6 


188 -3/188-4 
223 -4)222-0 


187-7|187-8 
168-4/198-4 


136 -3)137-7 
164-2]163-9 
161-0|160-9 
204 -6}202 +3 
168-7|168-0 


130 -4/132-1 
212-5 
219-9 
89-6 
115-0 
153-0 
106-5 
118-6 


219: 

88- 
116- 
153- 
101: 
112- 
142- 





i 
2 
9 
7 
9 
0 
6 
7 
9 





143- 


188 - 
222° 


188- 
198- 


139- 
161- 
160- 
194- 
161- 


134- 
212- 
219- 
8 9: 
113- 
153- 
101- 


128-§ 


9/143 -9}161 
-0| 96-0} 96- 
-9}129-3)126 


1 
8 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
6 
8 
7 
7 
8 
7 
0 


2|153-3 


156: 
119- 
205- 
162- 
159- 

93 


184-9/184- 
154-5)154- 


Oe St O00 


pm 
o 
~ 


CO Or 
Oo ~Ir 
OD PONo 


me DOT oO 
A pet 
a 





me bo 


148- 
126- 
161- 
155- 
153- 
158: 


137-8 
129-3 
162-5 
155-6 
147-1 





WOorRRea 


150- 
147- 
0}235-0|233- 





0}192-7)192 
2/121-1)128 
8)125-3}128 
187-5} 184 
179-9222 
105-5}121- 
216-5/216 
159-1/159- 


156-4154. 


157-2}153- 
156-1}154- 
194-8}194- 
273 -6|263- 
155-2)153- 


148-3/151-7 


188-8|188-1 
222 -0)222-0 


188-3}187-5 
198-4|197-4 


144.0/147-8 
155-1|154-4 
151-5}150-5 
187-4|186-8 
161-6]161-6 


141-9)146-8 
212-1/222-6 
219-9|219-9 
89-6) 96-4 
112-2}113-5 
152-7|152-7 
100-0}102-3 
152-3)161-5 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR AUGUST 1924, JULY 1924, AUGUST 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 


Groups 





IIli.—Dairy Products 
IV.—Fish 


V.—(a) Fruits and Vegetables. 
(6) Miscellaneous Foods... 


NL Dextrles. au suninee ai eeamne 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots. 


VIII.—(a) Iron and Steel...... 
(6) Other Metals....... 
(c) Implements........ 


IX.—Fuel and Lighting 


X.—Building Materials: 
Co) mma er Ny). peice het 
(6) Misceilaneous......... 
(c) Paints, Oils and Glass 


min lela sss \piyw wile wie |e) ¢ le» @\e\w elle 


XI.—House Furnishings 


XII.—Drugs and Chemicals. . 
XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
(Qiawi brs hus aeke 


(6) Liquors and Tobacco 
(C)MSUNO TIES, ole nise 





No. of 
Com- 
modities 


| 


Aug. 
1924 


1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913 


(AVERAGE Prices 1890-1899 =100) 


Aug. 
1922 





204-3 
220-2 
189-2 
166-7 


202-4 
190-0 


255-7 
154-1 
194-9 
174-1 
225-2 
196-5 
232-2 
334-3 
221-3 
270-0 
268-5 
265-1 
172-7 
571-8 
269-5 
155-8 
293-8 
223-2 





232° 


335° 
220: 
270- 
268: 
265- 
172: 
571- 
269- 
154: 
293 - 


221 


6 




















174-3 
247-5 
184 +3 
182-9 


186-9 
175-3 


236-2 
171-7 
192-1 
147-2 
2278 
186-5 
303°8 
24-4 
207-9 
273 :2 
260-9 
276-0 
182-0 
652-1 
267-4 
157-0 
312-4 
223°0 





INDEX NUMBERS 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


Aug. 


1921 





208-4 
256-8 
219-0 
160-0 


217-7 
199-3 


236-2 
166-1 
202-7 
144-4 
250-5 
196-0 
242-9 
348-5 
231-0 
301-0 
285-7 
322-3 
199-6 
510-5 
269-0 
185-3 
291-3 
236-4 


1920 





372-4 
366-2 
305-5 
241-3 


258-8 
319-3 


392-8 
282-8 
282-9 
218-0 
256-8 
251-4 
352°7 
516-2 
273-3 
443-3 
393-3 
383 -2 
247-1 





1919 





333-1 
388-3 
292-0 
240-6 


251-6 
257-9 


362-0 
425-7 
201-0 
203-9 
240:7 
214-2 
235-3 
308-4 
221-7 
417-7 
304-2 
325-4 
222-0 


868 -2}1034-2 


315-1 
215-2 


404-1 
330-2 


286-5 
211-6 


431-6 
301-1 


1918 


271-6 
274-9 
283-4 
581-0 
221-7 
218-9 
305+1 
284°3 





Aug. ; Aug. ) Aug. ; Aug. 
1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 


t Eight commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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items of food, fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
. Income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominoin or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but more 
fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 118.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921,,84.9; 1922, 82.75; 1923, 79:5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices averaged slightly lower. Sirloin 
steak fell from an average of 29.7 cents per 
pound in July to 29.5 in August, round steak 
from 24.1 cents per pound in July to 23.8 
cents in August rib roast from 22.1 cents 
per pound in July to 21.8 cents in August, 
and shoulder roast from 15.6 cents per 
pound in July to 15.4 cents in August. 
Veal showed little change. Mutton aver- 
aged slightly lower at 28.2 cents per pound 
in August as compared with 28.5 cents 
in July. Fresh pork advanced from an aver- 
age of 23.6 cents per pound in July to 24.3 
cents in August. Slight increases were reported 
from most localities. Breakfast bacon was up 
from an average of 31.4 cents per pound in 
July to 32.1 cent in August. Boiled ham also 
averaged higher at 55.2 cents per pound. 
Fresh cod and fresh halibut advanced slightly. 
Salt cod was slightly lower but salt herrings 
advanced. Smoked finnan haddie was also 
higher. Lard was up from an average of 
20.6 cents per pound in July to 21 cents in 
August. The advance was general. 

Egg prices showed a _ general advance. 
Fresh averaged 34.8 cents per dozen in Au- 
gust as compared with 31.8 cents in July and 
cooking 31 cents per dozen in August and 
27.6 cents in July. Butter, dairy and cream- 
ery, advanced slightly, the former from an 
average of 34.4 cents per pound in July to 35 
cents in August and the latter from 39.3 cents 
per pound in July to 40.1 cents in August. 
‘Cheese advanced slightly, averaging 28.6 
cents per pound. 

Higher prices for bread were reported from 
New Glasgow, Belleville, Guelph, Kitchener, 
Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, Drum- 





*T.apouR GazettE, December, 1923, page 1442. 


heller, Edmonton, New Westminster, Vancou- 
ver, Victoria and Prince Rupert. Flour was 


‘ up from an average of 4.3 cents per pound in 


July to 4.6 cents in August. Prices in most 
localities averaged higher. Soda biscuits were 
unchanged in the average. Rolled oats ad- 
vanced slightly, averaging 5.5 cents per pound. 
Rice was up from an average of 10.4 cents 
per pound to 10.6 cents. Increases occurred 
in most localities. Canned tomatoes, canned 


peas, aand canned corn averaged slightly 
higher. Beans and onions showed little 
change. Potatoes averaged $2.24 per 90 


pounds as compared with $1.92 in July. This 
advance was probably due largely to the com- 
ing of the new crop on the market. Evapor- 
ated apples were up slightly from an average 
of 19.5 cents per pound in July to 20.1 cents 
in August. Prunes were slightly higher at 
16 cents per pound. Raisins and currants 
showed little change. Canned peaches ad- 
vanced from an average of 29.8 cents per two 
pound can in July to 30.3 cents in August. 
Marmalade and corn syrup showed little 
change. Both granulated and yellow sugar 
were slightly lower, the former averaging 
10.1 cents per pound and the latter 9.6 cents. 
Coffee advanced from an average of 54.5 
cents per pound in July to 55.5 cents in Au- 
gust. Tea was up from an average of 69.4 
cents per pound in July to 71.8 cents in Au- 
gust. Advances were general in the Eastern 
provinces. Cream of tartar was up from 64.3 
cents per pound to 67.1 cents. 

Anthracite coal averaged $1€.69 per ton in 
August as compared with $16.74 in July. 
Lower prices were reported from St. John, 
Fredericton, Kingston, Belleville, Peterborough 
and London. Bituminous coal! was practically 
unchanged at an average of $10.54 per ton. 
Hardwood, four feet long, was slightly higher 
at $12.50 per cord. Coal oil was steady. 

A slight decline in rent was reported from 
Brantford, Ontario. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices again moved to higher levels. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis averaged $1.43 
per bushel in August as compared with $1.35 
in July. The high price of $1.51 was reached 
at the beginning of the month, the low of 
$1.333 towards the end. Improved crop re- 
ports toward the end of the month were said 
to be the cause of the decline. Coarse grains 
fluctuated in sympathy with wheat. Western 
oats advanced from 48 cents per bushel in July 
to 55 cents in August, American corn from 
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$1.224 per bushel in July to $1.32 in August, 
western barley from 81 cents per bushel to 
87 cents, and flax from $2.28 per bushel to 
$2.33. Flour at Toronto advanced from $7.40 
per barrel to $8.20. Rolled oats were up from 
$3.15 per bag to $3.90, and shorts from $29.75 
per ton to $31. Bread also advanced. Raw 
sugar advanced from $4.88 per hundred in 
July to $498 in August. Glucose was up 
from $4.75 per hundred to $4.95. Canned peas 
rose from $1.574 per dozen two-pound tins 
to $1.85 and tomatoes from $2.10-$2.35 per 
dozen two and one-half-pound tins to $2.25- 
$2.35. Raw rubber was up from 21 cents per 
pound in July to 26 cents in August. Linseed 
oil advanced from $1.094 per gallon to $1.114. 
Cattle prices were lower. Western at Winni- 
peg declined from $6.31 per hundred in July 
to $5.88 in August and choice steers at To- 
ronto from $7 per hundred in July to $6.63 
in August. Hog prices advanced at Toronto 
from $9.03 per hundred to $10.96. Choice 
sheep also advanced from $5.50 per hundred 
pounds to $6.25. Beef, dressed forequarters, 
at Toronto, fell from $8.25 per hundred to 
$7.20. Dressed hogs advanced $2 per hundred 
pounds to $13.50. Bacon at Toronto was up 
from 224 cents per pound to 26 cents. Finest 
creamery butter at Montreal advanced from 
35 cents per pound to 37 cents and creamery 
prints at Toronto from 38 cents pound to 39 
cents. Cheese at Toronto was 1 cent per 
pound higher at 19 cents. Fresh eggs, due to 


‘per pound to 174 cents. 


smaller supplies, rose from 884 cents per dozen 
to 434 cents. Lard was up from 144 cents 
Canned salmon was 
lower at $3.65 per dozen tins as compared with 
$4.05 in July. Raw cotton at New York fell 
from 32 cents per pound in July to 294 cents 
in August. The lower price was said to be 
due to improved crop conditions with a con- 
sequent upward revision of estimates. 
advance in raw silk continued, the price being 
$6. per pound in August as compared with 
$5.15 in July. Prices in the iron and steel 
market for the most part remained steady. 
Black steel sheets and galvanized sheets, how- 
ever, declined, the former being $3.40 per 
hundred as compared with $3.65 in July and 
the latter $4.50 as compared with $4.80 in 
July. Steel bars fell from $2.70 per hundred 
pounds in July to $260 in August and 
horse shoes from $6.95 per keg to $6.55. 
Substantial advances occurred among the non- 
ferrous metals. Copper at Montreal was up 
from $14.45 per hundred in July to $15.50 in 
August and copper sheets from 184 cents per 
pound in July to 194 cents in August. Lead 
was up from $7.45 per hundred to $7.70, tin from 
47; cents per pound to 56 cents, spelter from 
$7.45 per hundred to $7.80, and zinc sheets 
from 9 cents pound to 94 cents. Later in the 
month somewhat lower levels were reached. 
Silver advanced from 66 cents per ounce to 68 
cents. Gasolene at Toronto was down 1 cent 
per gallon to 264 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared with 


Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 


prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
_ During the latter part of the second quarter 
of the year and the early part of the third 
quarter, wholesale prices, which showed a ris- 
ing tendency in Canada and the United States, 
were on the increase also in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Norway and Austria. Down- 
ward tendencies were shown in Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, 
and South Africa and China, while there was 
little change in prices in Denmark, Germany, 
Italy and Spain. The cost of living rose in 
Austria, Germany, and India, and declined 
slightly in Belgium and Finland. In Sweden, 
Norway and Italy the level was constant dur- 
ing the period. . 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures), 
rose 1.5 per cent to 138.4 at the end of July. 
Foodstuffs as a whole showed very slight 
changes, there being advances in vegetable 
foods, including wheat, flour, barley, maize 
and rice, and a sharp fall in potatoes. In 
animal foods, pork and butter rose, while beef 
and mutton declined. Sugar fell but coffee 
and tea advanced. Materials as a whole ad- 
vanced 2.8 per cent, textiles rising 6.3 per 
cent, minerals rising 2.1 per cent and sundries 
showing no change. 

The Board of Trade index number (prices 
in 1913==100) showed only a very slight change 
in its level for July, reaching 162.7, an ad- 
vance of less than one-tenth of one per cent 
Foods advanced one point, cereals rising con- 
siderably and meat and fish and other foods 
declining. Materials declined slightly, iron 
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and steel and cotton declining slightly and 
other groups advancing slightly. 

The Times index number (1913=100) of 
wholesale prices showed that the level for 
July was 1.7 per cent higher than that for 
June, the index reaching 167.5. Foods rose 
one point to 159.4, and materials rose 2.3 per 
cent. The rise in the index number was the 
first recorded since January. The main feat- 
ures during the month of July were a sharp 
rise in cereals, particularly wheat, and a re- 
newed upward movement in cotton. All 
groups were higher except the groups of other 
food and iron and steel. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
100 in 1901-05, showed an advance in July 
2.8 per cent to 211.7. The principal increases 
were in the cereals and meat groups and the 
textile group. Slight increases were shown by 
minerals and by the miscellaneous group; 
other foods declined slightly. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office on the 
base 1 for the first six months of 1914 was 
20,136 for August, an increase of 5 per cent 
on the July level. The index for foods was 
19,195 and that for industrial materials was 
22,244. The chief increase in the foods group 
was in grain prices and was due to reports of 
unfavourable harvests in other countries. In 
the industrials group higher prices were shown 
by cotton, leather, hard coal and most metals. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
with base 1 for prices in July, 1914, was 13,142 
in August, an increase of 6 per cent over the 
level for July. This was due chiefly to an 
increase of 9 per cent in the foods group. 
Rent and heating and lighting both increased 
*2 per cent. Clothing declined 1 per cent. The 
chief changes in foods were increases in the 
prices of flour, bread, vegetable oil, sugar, 
lard and beef. Potatoes declined in price and 
other articles showed no change. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour rose in 
June to 565 on the base April, 1914=100, or 
1.4 per cent above the May level. The prin- 
cipal increases by groups were in metal pro- 
ducts, petro! and products, clay products, 
chemical products, fertilizer, fats, textile pro- 
ducts, and construction materials. The prin- 
cipal declines were in food products, fuels, 
tar and products and resin products. Other 
groups changed very little. 


Reram Pricks aNd Cost or Livina.——The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 


articles at Brussels, on the base 100 in April, 
1914, was 521 in June, a decrease of nearly 
0.6 per cent from the May level. The index 
number for the kingdom advanced one point 
to 493 during the same period. 

The official index number of the cost of 
living for a working class family of the lowest 
category was, on the base 100 in 1921, 125.84 
in July, an increase of 1.1 per cent on the 
June level. Foods increased in price 1.5 per 
cent and clothing 1.6 per cent. Other groups 
remained almost unchanged. The budget for 
a middle class family rose 2.3 per cent. Here 
also the principal changes were an increase of 
3.5 per cent in food and an increase in 
clothing of 0.8 per cent. 


Bulgaria 


Cost oF Livina.—The official index number 
of. food costs on the base 1901-10=100 was 
3,430 for May, a slight decline from the April 
level. The index for heat, light and sundries 
was 3,649, slightly above the April level. 
Figures for clothing and the total cost of 
living were not available. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of Statistique Générale, on the base 100 
in July, 1914, rose from 468 in May to 475 
in June and 491 in July, increases of 1.3 
per cent and 3.4 per cent respectively. Foods 
and industrial materials advanced in both 
periods. The vegetable foods group, however, 
declined slightly in July. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the Commission of Studies on the Cost 
of Living in Paris, on the base 100 in July, 
1914, was 366 in the second quarter of 1924, 
only one point above the level for the pre- 
vious quarter. Foods declined one point to 
377. Heat and light declined 6 points or 1.7 
per cent to 350. Clothing advanced 8 points 
or 1.9 per cent to 420. Rent remained un- 
changed at 200 and sundries at 440. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office for gold prices, 
1913=100, was 115.0 for July (monthly aver- 
age) a decline of 0.7 per cent from the June 
level. Foods rose in price 4.4 per cent and 
materials declined 7 per cent. Goods pro- 
duced increased in price 0.3 per cent and 
goods imported declined 5.2 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1913-14=1, rose from 112 
billions for June to 116 billions in July, an 
increase of 3.5 per cent. Foods increased in 
price during the month ' per cent, and rent 
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increased nearly 20 per cent. Heat and light 
declined in price 2 per cent and clothing 
declined 6 per cent. 


Italy 


WHotrsaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Milan, on the 
base 100 in 1913, was 544.88 in July as 
against 536.71 in June. Both the food groups 
(animal and vegetable) showed decided de- 
clines in price while all the industria] material 
groups advanced. The figures for July are 
not strictly comparable with those for June 
as several substitutions were made in July in 
the list of commodities. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number pub- 
lished in the Milan Municipal Bulletin on the 
base 100 in July, 1920, showed practically no 
change for the total budget in May and June. 
This was true of all items in the budget, the 
figures for June being: food, 114.85; clothing, 
91.59: rent, 283.30; heat and light, 86.01; 
sundries, 133.69; cost of living, 116.41. 


Netherlands 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber of the Central Bureau of Statistics, com- 
piled on the base 100 in 1913, was 151 in 
June as against 153 in May. ‘The index for 
foods alone fell one point during the month 
to 149. 


Reraiy Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of food in six cities, on the 
base 100 in 1893, was 171 in June, showing 
no change from the May level. 


Spain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Director-General of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, declined from the April level of 
184 to 179 in May and June. The foods 
index declined from 183 in April to 177 in 
May and 178 in June; and that of materials 
declined from 184 in April to 180 in May 
and 179 in June. 


Rerait Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices at Madrid fell from 195 in 
April to 180 in May and rose again to 186 
in June. Animal foods rose 10.6 per cent in 
June and in the same month vegetable foods 
fell 3.4 per cent, and fuel and sundries re- 
mained at the same level. 


China 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Markets, on the base February, 
1913=100, was 151.5 in July, being 0.2 per 
cent lower than the previous month. Cereals, 
and textiles rose in price while other food 
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products, metals and miscellaneous industrial 
materials declined. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
the Bombay Labour Office, of wholesale prices 
in Bombay, on the base 100 in July, 1914, 
rose from 181 in May to 185 in June. The 
total food index increased from 171 to 175, 
the chief increases being in cereals and in 
pulses. The total non-food index increased 
from 187 to 190, the chief increases being in 
oilseeds and in textiles other than cotton. 
The miscellaneous group showed a consider- 
able decline, and the remaining groups showed 
only slight changes. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living at Bombay, rose from 153 
in June to 156 in July. All foods increased 
in price 2.7 per cent; clothing increased 0.9 
per cent; and fuel and hghting and house 
rent showed no change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber showed a rise of 1.4 per cent in com- 
modity prices during August reaching $12.8095 
at. September 1. This was the highest point 
reached since March, but was 0.8 per cent 
below the level of September 1, 1923. During 
the month under review, nine groups rose, 
including provisions, metals, fruits, miscel- 
laneous products, hides and leather, naval 
stores, live stock, chemicals and drugs, and 
coal and coke. There were decreases in tex- 
tiles, breadstuffs, oils and building materials. 

Gibson’s index number of the average cost 
of foodstuffs was 80.6 for August, an increase 
of 4 per cent over ‘tthe July level. The aver- 
age for the first eight months of the year 
was 76.0. : 

The index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics (19183=100) rose 1.7 per cent in ~ 
July to 147.0. There were considerable in- 
creases in farm products and foods, the chief 
advances being in grains, hogs, eggs and wool, 
and in coffee, flour, corn products, lard and 
cottonseed oil; and declines were shown in 
lambs, poultry, hay and potatoes. The cloths 
and clothing group showed a slight increase, 
cotton and woollen goods being lower and raw 
silk and yarns higher. Prices of metals and 
of building materials were lower owing to 
declines in pig iron, steel, copper, lumber, 
brick, sand, gravel, and lime. In the fuei 
group there were declines in coke, gasoline 
and crude petroleum In chemicals and drugs 
and in house furnishing goods prices were 
shightly lower for the month. 

The index number of the Federal Reserve 
Board on the base 1913=100 was 156 in July, 
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an increase of 2 points or 1.3 per cent on the 
previous month’s level. In the grouping of 
commodities by origin, both goods produced 
and goods imported rose in price. Goods ex- 
ported rose slightly. In the grouping by 
stage of manufacture, raw materials and con- 
sumers’ goods rose in price but producers’ 
goods showed no change. 

Dun’s index number showed a slight in- 
crease over the previous level rising 0.36 per 
cent to $188.710 at September 1. ‘The prin- 
cipal changes were an increase of 4 per cent 
in the price of meats, am increase of 1.5 per 
cent in the price of dairy and garden produce 
and a decline of 1.3 per cent in the price 
of clothing. Slighter increases were shown in 
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the breadstuffs, metals and miscellaneous 
groups, and the other food groups showed a 
slight advance. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics showed a slight 
decline for June from the March level, being 
169.1 (on the base 1913=100), 0.7 per cent 
lower. The chief changes were a decline of 
3.1 per cent in fuel and light and one of 2.4 
per cent in furniture. Food and clothing fell 
slightly and housing rose one point. The June 
index numbers of the items of the budget 
were as follows: food, 142.4; clothing, 174.2; 
housing, 168.0; fuel and light, 176.7; furni- 
ture, 216.0; miscellaneous, 201.1. 





PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES, 1913-1923 


Second Report on Wholesale Prices in Canada Issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which 
is attached to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, has issued a report on prices 
entitled “Prices and Price Indexes, 1913- 
1923,” the second to be issued by the Bureau. 
The first, entitled “Prices and Price Indexes, 
1918-1922” issued in 1923 was reviewed in 
the Lasour Gazerre for June, 1923. ‘These 
reports are in continuation of the series issued 
by the Department of Labour between 1910 
and 1918, which covered the course of whole- 
sale prices in Canada back to 1890. By an 
arrangement made in 1919 under the Statistics 
Act, 1918, the Bureau undertook the collection 
and compilation of statistics of wholesale 
prices in Canada, the calculation of index 
numbers, etc. It was arranged that the De- 
partment of Labour should continue to com- 
pile the existing index number of 272 com- 
modities, based upon prices in 1890-1899 as 
100, and publish the group figures in the 
Lazour Gazette each month until the Bureau 
should have available the reconstructed index 
number. The first report issued 
(Labour Gazette, June, 1923) contained an un- 
weighted index number calculated from the 
prices of 238 commodities during 1919, 1920, 
and 1921, based upon prices in 1913 as 100. 
This index number was carried back to 1890 
by using the figures of the Department of 
Labour record of prices for those of the 238 
commodities in tthe new index number which 
were also in the old index number, thus afford- 
ing an indication of the trend by the principal 
groups during that interval. 

A weighted index number has also been 
constructed, including these 238 commodities, 
and the figures by the principal groups were 

§4289—6 


in 1923. 


given for the year 1922 in the first report. 
In the present report the new unweighted 
index is discontinued and the weighted index 
is given for all groupings and each com- 
modity and carried back to 1913. The un- 
weighted figures from 1913 back to 1890 cal- 
culated from the Labour Department’s records 
are also included by the principal groups ‘in 
the classification according to “Chief Com- 
ponent Material.” 

In the next index numbers constructed by 
the Bureau three distinct groupings of com- 
modities are used. The grouping chiefly used 
throughout for presentation of the data and in 
the analysis is that adopted by the Bureau 
for other statistics relating to commodities, 
namely according to “Chief Component 
Material,” vegetable, animal, etc. The other 
groupings are according to “ Purpose,” and 
according to “ Origin.” ° 

The report gives the prices by months for 
the years 1922 and 1923 with a detailed 
analysis of the prices movement during that 
time, the index numbers being given by groups 
and commodities by months for 1922 and 
1923 and by years for 1914 to 1928. The 
methods used in the construction of the index 
number, as to weighting, grouping, etc., were 
dealt with in an appendix to the first report 
as well as in the second report and were 
described in the Lasour Gazerts for June, 1923, 
pp. 690-692. . 

The report contains a section on retail prices 
in Canada, being compiled from the data 
given monthly in the Lasour Gazerre, with 
certain index numbers in the form of percent- 
ages of changes calculated by the Bureau. 
There is also a section on prices in other 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “PURPOSE”, 
1914-1923 


(Prices 1n 1913=100) 








pa Ee ooeeeeuqess$= 00 wowS 000 


I. Consumers’ Goods 





II. Producers’ Goods 





Producers’ Materials 


Groups and Number of Foods, 
Commodities beverages Pro- Building 
All and Other All ducers’ and Manu- 
tobacco Equip- All construc- | facturing 
ment tion 
98 74 24 148 16 132 32 100 
BOY. Bek RY aap Pee Nn NMRA DES rege Sty: 101-3 105-6 96-0 103-4 94-4 104-4 93-8 106-8 
PO eee a erence erect tene pu tehata ten vate wees aceztecate fans 105-9 111-0 99-3 114-2 96-4 116-1 90-3 121-9 
OPC R He ee Wa AN UE eae te Re a 120-6 132-3 105-8 130-7 101-1 133-9 103-8 140-8 
LOTT et PR CA: a OMEN Res ot Natta 154-0 ied 124-8 177-4 126:3 182-9 130-7 194-9 
FIRS a eae ANS Le, AOU Belay Dati cata er ci ata Rete fale 172-8 193-3 146-9 195-0 146-0 200°3 150-5 211-7 
TT One hrc eu a acts cs Sica cts at ats 191-7 207°6 171-6 206-2 164°6 210-7 175-0 218°8 
THERE So ie DURRANI ae RAR LCG Shoat 226-1 244-4 203-1 241-9 197-1 246-8 214-9 254-0 
TATE ANG Orr ee: eet yer Reseng Yale tN aR HN 174-4 170-7 179-2 167:3 206-5 163-0 183-2 158-4 
RODD MUU meen e LD ie ap gnats Stal, kneel 153-6 146-0 163-1 146-8 189-0 142-2 162-2 137-7 
OO Sy NeIUUE TEM aie Warr n aiaturaieltarsvateie a tatacote teres 151:3 147-6 155-9 145-0 186-1 140-6 167-0 134-7 
1922 
UG b abst wanes 4 tesla abies eo IE ARMIN ec 156-2 147-5 166:9 143-4 193-6 138-0 163-2 132-2 
BNO DEUALY, scene aiase sieves sete aussie erates 156-1 149-0 164-9 147-5 191-6 142-8 159-9 138-9 
IM arch cee tan aan, vical baie stababo la Se 155-4 148-7 163-6 149-7 190-6 145-3 160-2 141-8 
Aven SY 2 anes) Aa Ne yetab, Vous lay ab celia ea belie evan 156-0 149-7 163-8 150-9 190-6 146-7 159-5 143-7 
UVR eo thal’, Shr nake: sc atshohler «Scat Gala! sewer bnapn| oy ital 153-6 145-5 163°4 152-3 185-7 148-7 162-5 145-5 
BD kbeyeSg None un Maa MFRS SHRM EN oR CMR sas tal 152-5 143-9 163°2 150°6 185:7 146°8 161:8 143-4 
BI ays Ae vest sree eral PL Ai eaten Latent 155-0 146-5 165-5 151-5 187-2 147-7 163-3 144-1 
DRT ARISE. GPU dhe ecobeledeets vhel ohabale 153-4 145-2 163-4 146°8 185-7 142-6 163-6 137-8 
SSE ON DOB sep 5). britix s+ da sear ousa leur 149-8 138-8 163-4 140-5 191-2 135-0 162-9 128-6 
OYS {Hn O11 oh AANA A CUMS elie eta a A AE 149-3 139-4 161-6 140-8 190-1 135-5 162-6 129-3 
INNO MELEE E (oooh. fndys ieeinpelesess auetene 151-9 146-5 158:5 143-3 188-0 138:5 163-0 132-9 
TD SGOIP DBI Ys. em co tepeel atte seaatele © aie ence 151-1 150-2 159-0 143-8 188-0 139-0 164-0 133-3 
' 1928 

PAN UMEME eres Deen eal irate eB fon wt mayste 153-0 148-1 159-3 143-6 188-3 138-8 163°8 133-2 
BOUEUaCY Vaated es = piles Meter elena 152-4 148-6 157-3 146-7 187-0 142-4 164-7 137-4 
VT Tee ok MTOR Cre it ah ts heyeeel tua eco ioyanrerea 154-7 150-6 159-9 149-0 188-8 144-8 166°4 139-9 
Poy UU City Basta sol eames 154-2 149-6 159-9 151-7 188-8 147-8 166-4 143-6 
ME BIT e\sievs eveerar hon disvavaer's sy wns erase ower enanby sally dell 148-7 144-3 154-2 151-7 184:5 148-2 167-4 143-9 
ET RYTA eit ee eM emp ai dice on8 sh ovale cola a bapa laters 148-6 144-1 154-3 150-2 184-3 146-5 168-4 141-1 
Pate EA Se. . PURO CLa vk 148-2 143-4 154-3 147-4 184-4 143-5 169-4 137-6 
Aner ats¥23 ot-teiiey. hare lebenapabinws eleyaiel die ols 4 148-9 144-9 153-9 145-6 184:°7 141-5 167-9 135-5 
Septemilsen ys satiabtrek je toon oi eee alate 152-1 150-9 153-7 145-3 185-0 141-1 166-7 135-3 
GEtGWate ee ha ALG). a 60h. AIRE ener 152-5 150-1 155-6 143-5 186-4 139-0 167-0 132-7 
ING VOI DOL i ba ean tal a brsse cecil loa ee 151-9 149-7 154-5 142-5 185-2 137-9 167-3 131-3 
MIB CeIADeI. os ya iaenes «cesarean 153-0 152-1 154-2 141-0 185:3 136-2 166-3 129-5 





countries in which the principal index num- 
Hers of prices, wholesale and retail, are given 
by years from 1913 to 1923 and by months for 
1919 to 1923. ‘These tables are similar to 
those given monthly in the Lasour GaAzerrs 
up to 1923 and from time to time since 
(Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1924, pp. 616-623) but 
most of the index numbers based on periods 
prior to 1913 have been brought to that year 
as a basis. 

The index numbers of wholesale prices for 
the year 1924 to date will be found in the 
regular article on prices in the Lasour Gazerre 
in summary form, being compiled from a 
monthly statement in some detail issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


WEIGHTING 


In connection with weighting two questions have 
to be decided: (1) whether to use as weights the 


f 


quantities of commodities marketed, produced or con- 
sumed, and (2) what formula to select for the purpose 
of combining the quantities and prices into index 
numbers. The Bureau follows the principle now widely 
accepted, that an index number which is weighted 
with even approximate accuracy, is more reliable than 
one which is unweighted. In fact, to call any series 
‘unweighted ’’ is a misnomer. Weights are present 
even in a series where the prices of commodities have 
been equalized in the base year by representing each 
by 100. For example, if one gives pepper equal im- 
portance with flour, the former is in reality being 
weighted at the expense of the latter, for in the 
trade of the community flour is relatively much more 
important. It has been claimed that a long series 
tends to weight itself. This is doubtless true, but 
unless the list of commodities is extremely long—much 
longer perhaps than in any existing index—a random 
selection is apt to go wide of the mark in representing 
actual conditions; classes of commodities will be dis- 
proportionately represented and within each particular 
class the relative importance of each individual item 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN”’, 1914-1923 
(PRICES In 1913=100) 











: Raw or | Fully or 
Groups and Number of partly chiefly 
Commodities manu- manu- 
factured | factured 
108 130 
LOU i Ae OL. oe ee ah aie fe 104-2 101-0 
TUS ARPES ole 113-9 110-9 
LOUG Se he Shi ae Sap 8 oie ee ceed bial ed 133-4 130°4 
IO pia Vs Te Res re RIN VE ASI eA a ae 178-4 175-5 
POMS OAs eR mA ya Myer ee, RE Is a yah al eG. 189-2 196-9 
MO eS ENO Roth PAA = AetP Ree PAU fc Ap Reese 1 206-0 204-4 
NO ORs eaies eter t s-\caawiand taney eben waiea rarer cree 244-0 242-0 
NOD Weer at Che a ie See Nope ae, Se NI RSL 2 168-4 180-0 
OD Meee ee cnet Henne ere eee ees 148-5 155-0 
NOR Pista OURR | ce Loe) VL 7 142-8 159-1 
1922 
TARUAT YS 7 aaNet so ay Sete Atal) CR) 146-5 154-7 
ORAL VRRP ot relte Sha) Or HEROES 150-4 156-1 
Weemen #:. We mgee 6 's! a MU. ty PAROS, 151-2 157-7 
ec 1 Os ts LS ARMIN Net Re 152-1 157-0 
IAT, sco MARU YR Ps Ua nehie PMT aP eI RN 152-9 154-7 
TROT sco MaeM TI 2 2. NG We A RR ACY 150-8 154-1 
UU RE % De ARN COIR Oem TS ST 152-6 156-1 
PIGS os FM HON SS ORR rego A 147-4 156-3 
SLSvG 5) 601] OF) ARMM Mn Syne NaN Ment. HOte aH A 141-6 152-3 
OSE SHE cB Be!) ee ale cle Mee ana 142-7 151-8 
GON Ae anil S721 Ga RPM Po) SR ae BP i 146-9 154-1 
Weeem ben rae ly Rie Ream Re em: 148-0 155°5 
1923 
TRU ATY oe em. Vici SURE eT RE ER Las 142-8 156-7 
Mebruar ye oh. ss sake ds a: 144-2 160-2 
Des O96 Bods. |. sub aaa o eeat ae eee 87 145-5 164-4 
ANON) a DR UR | Ra Me 148-2 164-6 
Nilay gos Co, keh SS Amaia ot Ste eck Bag be 148-0 159-7 
UU STETES Ata SOE: ic MINES. a hoy Su mpg See ee 147-3 158-3 
TOS Mere ON A Sg ae AS a 144-4 157-6 
UTS USG eke ois so: hi eee SEE, 144-2 156-6 
Seprem ber ai...) (Gsaeae cu aeenn ey 145-2 158-8 
DMECODE! Be Bai. oa: SOC aR Ree 143-1 157-9 
INieivennerchaits.< 5 6. | utp) Wiis ton ana 142-9 156-4 
December hee)... ls AMO se eee 142-7 156-4 





has still to be considered. On the other hand, if suffi- 
cient data as to consumption and production figures 
are available to enable a proper selection of commodi- 
ties to be made, then a rational system of weighting 
has in effect been introduced. If, however, such data 
be available, it would seem preferable to apply them 
directly to weighting the commodities instead of achiev- 
ing a somewhat similar result by a more indirect and 
less easily understood method. 


The quantities used by the Bureau for the purpose 
of weighting are the quantities of the commodities 
actually marketed In other words the weighting of 
each commodity is in relation to its commercial im- 
portance. Weighting according to quantities consumed 
or produced would doubtless give different results, but 
the method of weighting according to quantities market- 
ed or exehanged is more logical, seeing that much of 
what is produced does not reach the market in its 
original state, if at all, and would not affect prices 
in the same way as if it had. A strict consumption 
standard would not take account of quantities ex- 
ported. 


In arriving at the weights, duplication was avoided 
as much as possible. For example, wheat appears again 
as flour and flour as bread. A deduction was, there- 
fore, made from wheat for the amount that went 
into the manufacture of flour and from flour for the 
quantities made into bread. The same principle was 
applied throughout, as in the case of pig iron and its 
finished products; oats, rolled oats and oatmeal; barley 
and malt; eotton and its products, nnd so on. 


I. Farm (domestic and 


foreign) Pte Til: Iv. 
; arine | Forest | Mineral 
Field Animal {Canadian . 
88 do 36 8 21 68 
109-5 102-9 110-6 98-8 94-3 95-8 
125-5 105-6 124-1 100-3 88-5 101-9 
146-4 122-5 143-4 107-1 100-1 121-5 
209-9 159-9 207-7 136-8 122-4 153-2 
225-4 184-5 212-3 172-5 139-4 166-1 
239-2 203-0 232-5 177-5 171-6 167-8 
291-1 208-2 258-2 173-5 241-6 196-2 
177-5 155-7 164-2 142°3 202-5 175-6 
152-9 135-6 138-5 142-7 166-4 158-0 
153- 135-7 127-6 129-9 176-8 157-9 
150-9 136-6 139-3 144-3 166-4 159-5 
160-0 134-9 149-4 143-9 162-0 158-2 
163-0 133-3 147-4 144-9 162-4 157-5 
161-7 137-1 149-1 141-3 162-6 157-0 
163-2 130-9 148-6 152-9 165:1 156-0 
158-9 130°8 141-5 148-0 164°3 156-6 
160-1 134-0 144-6 143-9 166-0 157-7 
153-0 133-4 133-2 149-3 166-3 157-4 
139-0 131-8 119-7 142-4 166-4 160-5 
138-5 134-3 123-0 132-0 171-0 159-7 
144-8 140-8 133-3 137-6 171-0 158-3 
145-5 ° 145-2 133-0 133-0 174-1 157°9 
145-4 142-7 128-2 132°3 175-7 156-9 
151-8 140-8 128-5 127-6 174:5 157-0 
154-8 141-9 127-4 126-7 175-3 159-6 
159-9 138-1 132-4 128-6 173-5 160°8 
160°3 127-7 132-4 138-0 175-1 158°6 
158-6 128-2 128-3 135-7 179-8 158-7 
155-2 127-5 123-9 130-1 178-6 158-0 
154-8 129-5 128-8 130-5 177-7 157-6 
155-7 135-1 128-8 122-1 177-9 157-1 
150-9 137-1 123-0 125-5 178-2 157-1 
148-9 139-0 125-3 130-6 178-5 156°4 
146-8 143-0 127-0 130°1 176°4 156-8 


COLLECTION OF PRICES 


The collection of prices is perhaps the most im- 
portant matter in connection with index numbers. No 
matter how accurate the weighting or how useful the 
classification, unless the fundamental data are reliable 
the final results lose a great deal of their value. In 
collecting prices the policy of the Bureau is to secure 
as many as possible from reliable individual firms, with 
whom direct contact has been established. The prices 
are carefully scrutinized as they arrive and if any 
doubt arises in connection with them the firm is 
immediately communicated with and the difficulty re- 
moved before the price enters into the computation. 
Certain trade papers are used for quotations on com- 
modities having organized markets, as for example 
grain, but for other commodities quotations from repre- 
sentative firms, in so far as they can be obtained, are 
employed. 

The Bureau does not adhere rigidly to any one sys- 
tem as to the kind of price used. Many of the prices 
are those current on the fifteenth of each month, but 
where a commodity is subject to frequent fluctuations, 
the price prevailing on a single day of the month may 
not be representative. This method has, therefore, 
been supplemented by the use of monthly averages, 
averages of weekly quotations (one quotation per week 
being taken) or the selection of a predominant price. 
By this means it is thought that a more representa- 
tive series of prices is obtained. 
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WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, COMMODITIES CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIAL, BY MONTHS, 1919-1923 ' 
- (Average Prices 1913=100) 


I 
Groups 
a3 
$3 
Bp 
SA 
Number of 
Commodities 67 
1919 
DADMATY «5. MeMts dies ovat Ree 221-3 
TC DTUATV Ee 9 steel tae here 217-6 
WMilarre bits, fecir ah anette 219-4 
BATT Lh dent ates aes a ialg eat 224-4 
1 Ga gaa ie ets Sale) te 232-6 
JUNE! h. LR SN ae cae AR 231-8 
SUEY i ccocthe GOA 7 aes 224-1 
IAMZUSE | 45 omttae se tane shte 232-1 
Septem berks. 5 teen ae 247-3 
Mctobers) Ark... eee 244-2 
INovembertWe8 ..5 ) ae bee: 248-2 
December....... 255-+7 
1920 
MAMUATY:.: WES S. 10 Peet, 280-5 
February 288-0 
Mer CHa icra) MEAS : 294-7 
NOTE U NA as RP MU Ta 309-3 
TRG en 22 ARS eT 3829-2 
DUNO Ce be nue Mk speie i) 332-8 
UU Nigra Okay ek SER We Me 326-2 
PAID UG Yt ea LS Lh. eR 804-2 
Septembenrhalk: .. oss 6 Mohn 281-7 
October # Mere.) Pe Pee 256-7 
INovember. tera...) keh. 234-7 
December...... 216°3 
1921 
NAMUALY. Seren Ss. 2) Leek, 206-9 
HODLUAT YZ Beet cis Aton 195-5 
Marcel eye aks... ene: 192-4 
7. 01 3 ian Se, oO Mw oe 185-6 
LU eee, Oa al ee os 186-7 
June 181-4 
Ua vgnierss eh este ed. ss. ey aku 178-0 
PULSE ties doe ok at ar AE cpa 186-5 
eptember sce: dso 172-6 
Octoberee reece ee. rte 152-7 
INGvembere.o {este wie 147-5 
Decembers 2, 23:25, 2 Ve. 146-8 
1922 
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WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, COMMODITIES CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIAL, BY YEARS, 1890-1923* 
(Average Prices 1913=100) 
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*For the years prior to 1913 the index is unweighted and the number of commodities is not complete throughout, 





LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer May Not Assume Employee 
Guilty of Misconduct Without Fair 
Inquiry 


CONDUCTOR who had been -in the 

service of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in Alberta for nearly twenty years 
was dismissed by the company in October, 
1923, on the ground of alleged misconduct. 
The company was stated to have received in- 
formation from reports supplied by agents 
usually spoken of as “spotters,” to the effect 
that the conductor had on two occasions 
accepted cash fares from passengers of which 
he made no return to the company. The 
employee sued for a declaration that his dis- 


missal was void and of no effect, and that he 
had not been proven guilty of the charges 
against him on which the dismissal was based; 
also for restoration of the position from which 


‘he had been dismissed, with an award of the 


wages due since the date of his dismissal, or 
else damages. The case was tried in the 
Supreme Court of Alberta. 

The plaintiff's employment was under the 
terms of a schedule of rates and rules that 
had been subscribed on behalf of the company, 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which pro- 
vided that an employee in these labour organi- 
zations could not be dismissed for misconduct 
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until his case had been investigated and he had 
been proven guilty, and that such an employee, 
if dissatisfied with the decision of the investi- 
gating officials, could appeal to the higher 
officials of the company. 

The court held that although this schedule 
was not in the form of a contract, it was in 
fact and law a contract, which should deter- 
mine ‘the rights of the employees covered by 
its terms. The employee had not been notified 
of the charges preferred against him until six 
or seven’ weeks after the dates on which the 
alleged misconduct took place, and in the 
meantime the company had retained him in 
its service in his usual employment. On this 
point the trial judge commented as follows:— 

He was thus left quite at the mercy of the spotters, 
as these employees of the defendant are usually spoken 
of, with his lone word pitted of necessity, because of 
this delay, against that of five of them. I think that 
it should have suggested itself to the defendant as a 
bit of elementary justice that these charges should be 
communicated to him, without any loss of time, so that 
before all traces of them had vanished he might be 
able if possible to meet the stories of those who wit- 
nessed against him, with those of the men with whom 


they changed that he had committed these corrupt 
acts. 


The company by retaining the employee in 
its service for several weeks after they had 
full knowledge of the alleged misconduct was 
held to have practically condoned it. Such 
condonation made it impossible for the com- 
pany, under common law, to dismiss the 
plaintiff peremptorily and might also be 
alleged as a ground for questioning the com- 
pany’s right to dismiss him as the result 
of a subsequent investigation. Moreover, no 
agreement, such as that contained in the 
schedule mentioned above, could supersede 
the “inherent jurisdiction” of the courts of 
the province to decide the legality or ille- 
gality of proceedings leading to the dismissal 
of an employee. The Court held, again, that 
the whole trend of judicial decisions was 
against granting a mandatory injunction to 
compel a dismissed employee’s restoration to 
his former position, and further that a purely 
declaratory judgment would not be advisable 
as it would afford no rehef to the plaintiff. 
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Judgment was given for the plaintiff for 

$10,000 with costs. ‘ 

(Supreme Court of Alberta—Caven versus 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company) - 


Injunction Against Picketing Applies Only 
to Individual Members of Union 


Six moving picture projectionists who had 
been employed in various picture theatres at 
Hamilton, Ontario, became involved during 
July in an alleged lock-out of Union em- 
ployees, and lost their employment. In order 
to gain public support for their action in 
joining the local union they “ picketed” the 
theatres where they had been employed. On 
the motion of the proprietor a local judge 
granted an interlocutory injunction restrain- 
ing them from exhibiting notices, etc., in 
and about the vicinity of these theatres. 
Substantive motions were later made by the 
plaintiffs at the Weekly Court at Toronto 
for an enlargement of scope of the injunc- 
tion, and to restrain the defendants and their 
agents from publishing by means of hand- 
bills, etc., any defamatory statements con- 
cerning the theatres, and from watching and 
besetting these places for the purpose of 
persuading or otherwise preventing any per- 
sons from entering. They further asked for 
an enlargement of the proceedings to include 
other members of the local union and that 
the defendants should be considered as repre- 
senting the union. The court granted an 
order, as petitioned by the plaintiffs, re- 
straining the defendants from persisting in 
the actions complained of and adding other 
union members as defendants. On the other 
hand, the Court refused to declare the de- 
fendants to be representatives of their union. 
There was no allegation, it was held, to the 
effect that the union was possessed of a trust 
fund, or that such circumstances existed as 
would entitle the plaintiffs to resort to a 
fund in satisfaction of their claim. 


(Ontario—Patzalek versus Adams, and Rob- 
inson versus Adams) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE contains 
reports of the recent conventions of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, and other 
labour organizations, and special articles on 
various other subjects of interest to labour. 
The usual monthly articles contain statistics 
of the recent movement of prices, retail and 
wholesale, in Canada; reports on the employ- 
ment situation, based on returns from the 
Employment Service of Canada, from em- 
ployers and from trade-unions; notes on 
vocational education in Canada; on recent 


industrial disputes, recent industrial agree- 
ments, etc. 

Reports from the offices of 
Monthly the Employment Service of 
Summary Canada showed a marked 


increase in the volume of 
business transacted in August, as compared 
with July, but a marked decline as compared 
with the exceptionally high level reached in 
August of last year (the complete figures for 
September are not available as this GazerTE 
goes to press). At the beginning of Septem- 
ber the percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade-unions stood at 6.5, as com- 
pared with 5.4 at the beginning of August, 
and with 2.2 at the beginning of September, 
1923. Returns from employers of labour 
showed a continued decline in employment at 
the beginning of September, when 767,204 
persons were on the payrolls of the reporting 


firms, as compared with 775,759 on August 1.. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.28 at the 
beginning of September as compared with 
$10.19 for August; $10.46 for September, 1923; 
$10.28 for September, 1922; $11.82 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920, (the peak); $13.31 for 
September, 1918; and $7.83 for September, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, de- 
clined to 153.6 for September, as compared 
with 158.1 for August; 154.6 for September, 
1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 for 
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September, 1921; 245.5 for September, 1920: 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 213.7 
for September, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in September was less than in the previous 
month, but more than in September of last 
year. Hight disputes began or were in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 8,501 em- 
ployees, and resulting in a time loss of 205,- 
634 working days. Corresponding figures for 
the previous month were as follows: 16 dis- 
putes, 10,469 employees, and 228,572 working 
days; and for September, 1923, 18 disputes, 
1,729 employees, and 30,773 working days. 


During September the De- 


Industrial partment received three new 
Disputes applications for the estab- 
Investigation hshment of Boards of Con- 
Act eiliation and Investigation. 

In one of these cases thie 
dispute was subsequently settled through 


direct negotiation between the employers and 
workers, and it became unnecessary to ap- 
point a Board. Boards were also completed 
in connection with the two existing disputes 
involving commercial telegraphers employed 
on the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific systems. 


The provisions of the pro- 
vincial Lord’s Day Act of 
Alberta have been under 
discussion during the past 
month in connection with the selling of gaso- 
line and the opening of confectionery and 
ice-cream parlors on Sundays. A complaint 
was made to the attorney-general’s depart- 
ment at Edmonton that the provincial act was 
being violated at Calgary by the illicit sale 
of gasoline, and the department brought the 
matter to the attention of the local police, 
who had no option but to prosecute persons 
alleged to be breaking the law. However 
when a charge was preferred in the Calgary 
police court against certain garage proprietors, 
the magistrate ruled that the service at garages 
is a work of necessity, and that the exemptions 
mentioned in the act include such means of 


Sunday laws 
in Canada 
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transportation as automobiles. It is stated 
that the magistrate’s decision is to be taken 
to a higher court. Complaints were made in 
Calgary about the same time that the Lord’s 
Day Act was not being enforced in regard to 
confectionery and ice cream dealers, and the 
proprietor of a café was prosecuted for selling 
goods on Sunday. Decision on this case was 
deferred. The Alberta Retail Confectionery 
Association, a new organization, has decided 
to invite an expression of public opinion on 
this question, before proceeding with pre- 
paration of a test case in the higher courts. 
Recent test cases in British Columbia and 
Manitoba resulted in decision which upheld 
the opinion of the retail dealers that they 
could lawfully open for business on Sunday. 

Tt will be recalled that the question of the 
validity of recent legislation in Manitoba on 
the subject of Sunday observance was brought 
before the Privy Council during the past sum- 
mer by the Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada, 
counsel for the Alliance alleging that the 
Federal Government had not delegated power 
to the Provinces to enact legislation in regard 
to the observance of Sunday. No decision 
has yet been rendered by the Privy Council 
in this case (Lanour Gazettes, July, 1924, page 
624), but the judgment is awaited with 
interest, as some ambiguity exists in regard 
to the position of the Dominion and the 
Provinces in the matter of Sunday legislation. 
The Dominion Lord’s Day Act prohibits 
Sunday work except in emergencies, unless the 
employees are allowed another complete day 
of rest, and also declares unlawful the emplov- 
ment for gain of any person in connection 
with the sale of goods on Sunday. The 
Dominion act, however, contains the declar- 
ation that it shall not be construed to repeal 
or in any way affect any provincial legislation 
on this subject, and provides further that 
prosecution under the Dominion Act may only 
be undertaken with the consent of the 
attorney-general of the province concerned. 


Representatives of the 


Organization German, Belgian and French 
of disabled federation of men disabled 
workers in industry met at Geneva, 


Switzerland, in September, 
and took steps towards forming an _ inter- 
national federation which disabled workers in 
all countries will be invited to join. The 
following resolution was communicated to the 
International Labour Organization (League of 
Nations) :— 

Whereas in all countries men who were disabled in 
industry before the war are receiving inadequate allow- 
ances out of all proportion to existing salaries and the 
existing cost of living; 

And whereas in all countries the claims of such dis- 
abled workers are answered by an appeal to the dangers 


of international competition, which threaten those na- 
tional industries which are weighed down under the 
financial burdens of insurance; 

And whereas the object of the International Labour 
Organization is to equalize the situation of workers in 
the various countries by means of international conven- 
ae representatives of the German, Belgian and 
French associations of men disabled in industry request 
that, in the draft International Convention on Labour 
Accidents, to be adopted by the next International 
Labour Conference, some provision should be inserted 
to the effect that in every state men disabled in in- 
dustry should be given allowances in proportion to the 
existing cost of living. 

An article elsewhere in this 
issue describes the work 
injured civilian that has been already done 
workers in the United States, 

through joint federal and 

state action, in the retrain- 
ing of civilians incapacitated through accident 
or disease from carrying on their usual occu- 
pations. The United States followed the 
Canadian model in regard to the re-establish- 
ment of disabled soldiers, but having provided 
retraining for soldiers, the United States ad- 
vanced beyond Canada by undertaking similar 
responsibilities in regard to disabled civilians. 
So far, Ontario is the only province of Canada 
in which any action has been taken in this 
direction. 

The Honourable James J. Davis, United 
States Secretary of Labour, speaking recently 
on the new policy of rehabilitation, said: 
“The value to the working man, and to the 
economic advance of our country as a whole, 
of such an advance in social and economic 
legislation, cannot be over-estimated. The ex- 
perience of the States which have carried on 
this work in co-operation with the ie 
Government in the last three years and a half 
has demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that it is one of the most important 
national programmes in the advance of human 
conservation. ... The basic principle under- 
lying rehabilitation is that society requires that 
every individual shall, to the fullest measure 
of his mental and physical capacity, contribute 
to his self-support. Under this requirement the 
obligation would seem to rest clearly upon 
society to provide for disabled workers such 
opportunities for re-education and readjust- 
ment as will enable them to become, as nearly 
as possible, self-supporting, whatever the na- 
ture of the disability that industry hag im- 
posed upon them.” 

The aim of rehabilitation is to adapt handi- 
capped persons, by advice, training and guid- 
ance, to occupations im which they may be 
employed upon the same conditions as normal 
workers. The Director of Rehabilitation of 
New York State describes it as the third 
phase of the general plan for the protection of 
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workers against the risks of industry. The 
first phase is safety, health, and sanitation in 
the places of employment; the second phase is 
compensation, and medical and surgical service 
for the injured; and the third phase is rehabili- 
tation for those who are injured and cannot 
return to any occupation without some special 
training or assistance. 


Two of the industrial agree- 


Holidays ments that are outlined 
with pay in elsewhere in this issue con- 
Canada tain a provision that cer- 


tain classes of employees 

are to have two weeks’ holi- 
days with pay. The workers who enjoy the 
privilege, in these two cases, are those on 
monthly salary not receiving overtime, and 
those working regularly for seven days each 
week. Provision for an annual holiday is fre- 
quently made in Canada for office workers, 
caretakers, and other classes of employees 
whose employment is considered as being of 
@ permanent nature, the most general arrange- 
ment being one week’s vacation after 12 
months’ employment, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after two years. Workers who are paid 
on the basis of a daily or weekly wage rate 
are less frequently provided with a yearly 
vacation with pay, but considerable attention 
has been given to the question during the 
past four years, especially in connection with 
municipal employment and in industries where 
employment is steady and regular. Thus un- 
der agreements recently in force, a vacation 
was allowed by the city of Saskatoon to the 
municipal street railway motormen and con- 
ductors, and to the employees in the mechani- 
cal department; the city of Winnipeg allowed 
the same privilege to its employees in the 
Light and Power, Waterworks, and other de- 
partments; the city of Moose Jaw granted to 
employees in the sewage disposal and the in- 
cinerating works two weeks’ holidays with pay 
each year, to compensate for Sunday work; 
and the city of Edmonton allowed. one week 
with pay to hourly employees. In the indus- 
trial field the privilege of an annual vacation 
at the expense of the employer was given to 
commercial telegraphers employed by the 
Canadian Press; to the power-house employees 
in the Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 
Company; to sub-station operators and power 
men employed on a street railway in Ontario; 
to electrical workers employed) by certain 
power companies in British Columbia; to the 
teamsters employed by the Winnipeg City 
Dairy Company; to printers employed by 
publishing companies in Saskatchewan and 
elsewhere; to the workers employed by the 
Montreal Light, Heat, and Power Company, 
ete. 


Some account of a similar movement in the 
United States was given in the August issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre. Returns from 163 
American manufacturers to whom question- 
naires were recently sent showed that 49 firms 
were granting vacations with pay. 


The Trades and Labour 
Council of Vancouver has 
asked the City Council to 
provide means for the in- 
spection and certification of 
all scaffolding in the city. 
The city building inspector, it is stated, al- 
ready makes inspections of the acamolding on 
buildings for which building permits have 
been taken out, but no general supervision is 
at present exercised by the city over scaffold. 
ing owing to the large staff that would be 
required for such work. In the Province of 
Quebec, municipalities are required by an act 
passed in 1921 to employ an inspector of 
scaffolding, from whom builders must obtain 
a certificate of safety of any scaffolding they 
may erect over 15 feet in height. The Build- 
ing Trades Protection Acts of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Ontario provide for the ap- 
pointment of municipal inspectors to enforce 
the provisions of these acts in regard to 
security of scaffolding. In Manitoba, scaffold- 
ing on buildings are supervised directly by 
inspectors connected with the Provincial 
Bureau of Labour. 


The , last issue .of this 
GAZETTE referred to a ballot 
taken recently by the shop- 
men of the Central Region 
of the Canadian National 
Railways to Hea the railways’ future policy 
in the matter of staff reductions. The results 
of this ballot are summarized in the Canadian 
Railway and Marine World as follows:— 


Inspection of 
scaffolding 
on buildings. 


Short time 
or staff 
reductions 


Emplovees in the car and locomotive departments 
at Stratford, Ontario, and Montreal, Quebec, have de- 
cided to work a 40-hour week and lose one week’s 
work each month’ until the present slack time is 
terminated, rather than have the staff cut to the 
extent which a strict interpretation of the schedule? 
would necessitate. Employees in the car and loco- 
motive departments at Leaside, London, Mimico, and 
Ottawa, Ontario, St. Malo, Limoilou and Joliette, 
Quebec, and Dearing, Maine, decided to work a 40- 
hour week and allow the staff to be cut to the extent 
demanded by the schedule agreement rather than lose 
one week’s work each month. 


A similar ballot was taken later in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway shops to ascertain 
whether the majority of the employees pre- 
ferred temporary “ close-downs”’ of the shops, 
or sufficient “lay-offs” to enable the remain- 
ing employees to obtain 40-hours employment 





*Lasour Gazette, September, 1924, page 732. 
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weekly. According to press reports the ma- 
jority of the men voted in favour of a reduc- 
tion of staff in preference to shorter hours. 

The shopmen’s views on the question of ex- 
treme short time as an alternative to staff re- 
ductions were given in the August issue of 
the Federated Railwayman, a periodical pub- 
lication of Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. The shopmen’s union in Can- 
ada, it is recalled, agreed during the readjust- 
ment period following the war to set aside 
existing agreements if circumstances so- re- 
quired, and to accept short time in lieu of 
staff reductions. Many shopmen, under this 
arrangement, worked extremely short time, in 
some cases 12 days in the month, with the 
result that many earned less money than they 
would have received if they had been unem- 
ployed and receiving municipal relief. It is 
claimed that the shopmen who were thus on 
short time shouldered the entire burden of 
taking care of the unemployed in that branch 
of the railroad industry; and that not being 
eligible for public relief many went heavily 
into debt at that time. It is further alleged 
that the railroads abused the arrangement and 
hired additional new men when business re- 
vived, closed their shops during slumps, and 
contracted with outside firms for new equip- 
ment and supplies. These conditions, it is 
stated, undermined the spirit of the men, 
many of whom dropped their union member- 
ship. 

The shopmen’s publication concludes that 
“about all that was accomplished by the 
shopmen who agreed to extreme short time 
in lieu of staff reductions was to relieve the 
various governments of the expense and re- 
sponsibility of taking care of a number of 
what would otherwise have been unemployed, 
in return for which all of the shopmen suf- 
fered extreme poverty for a number of years.” 


The Department of Public 


Health of Health of .New Brunswick 
workers in has issued regulations gov- 
camps erning conditions in lum- 


ber, saw-mill, railway and 
other construction camps, in camps connected 
with maintenance work, mines, smelting and 
cement works, in fishing camps, and gener- 
ally in places designated for intermittent occu- 
pation and used for the housing of employees. 
Similar regulations for the province of Que- 
bec were noted in the May issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre (page 354). Owners or man- 
agers are required to notify the district Medi- 
cal Health Officer before establishing a camp, 
giving particulars of the number of workers 
to be housed, ete. All premises must be in a 
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healthful position and be kept sanitary. Every 
house, tent, or other building occupied or 
used as a camp must contain at least 300 cubic 
feet of air space for every occupant, and be 
properly constructed, lighted, heated and 
ventilated. Every camp must have proper 
facilities for maintaining the cleanliness of 
its occupants, and such cleanliness must be 
maintained. Provision must be made for the 
proper disposal of refuse, for the exclusion of 
flies from kitchens, dining rooms, etc. Stables, 
manure heaps and privies must be so placed 
that they cannot contaminate the water 
supply, which must be plentiful. The regu- 
lations or a synopsis thereof in English and 
French are to be posted conspicuously in each 
camp. The usual rules are included as to 
nuisance, and contagious diseases. In regard 
to medical attendance, the Department may 
require the owners or managers to provide 
one or more qualified medical practitioners 
to attend and treat any employees affected 
with a notifiable disease and to take other 
measures, aS required, in connection with such 
sickness. First-aid dressings and remedies may 
be ordered by the Department to be provided 
and maintained in any camp. A _ separate 
room must be provided to accommodate sick 
or injured workers, until they can be trans- 
ferred to a hospital or other proper place. 
Referring to varying conditions that prevail 
in the camps of Ontario and Quebec, the chief 
sanitary inspector for the Ontario Department 
of Health recently stated: “One of the great 
advantages Ontario has is the large size of its 
camps. In 751 lumber camps of the province 
there are employed 29,000 men. In Quebec, 
on the other hand, the 31,000 men in the 
woods are distributed among 5,000 camps. In 


‘the small camp the same health supervision 


is impossible as compared with the bigger one. 
Our yearly returns of typhoid fever in all the 
industrial camps of the province show only 
thirty cases, and pneumonia is practically 
wiped out, and, if we can only secure the co- 
operation of the camp owners in proper hand- 
ling of manure, we would wipe out virtually ’ 
all the dysentery, of which 98 per cent of the 
cases are directly due to infection of food by 
flies. When you consider that every man 
working in the woods now has a single bed of 
his own, that he is entitled to medical atten- 
tion and to hospital treatment, when needed, 
and all this has been done at no cost to the 
industry, but rather at a saving, you will see 
that the health work has progressed. Our 
work is health insurance, and is designed to 
keep the worker well, and a well worker is a 
more economical factor to the boss than an 
ill one.” 
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The position of clerical 
Office and office workers in rela- 
workers under’ tion to workmen’s compen- 
workmen’s sation is left ambiguous 
compensation. under some of the pro- 


vinecial acts, the claims of 
this class being dealt with by the Boards or 
Courts on the merits of the several cases 
coming before them. The term “workmen” 
for the purpose of compensation, is defined 
in the various Acts, excepting that of the 
province of Quebec, as including “ persons 
who enter into or work under a contract of 
service whether by way of manual labour or 
otherwise.” The acts of New Brunswick and 
Manitoba, however, expressly exclude those 
clerical workers who are not exposed to the 
hazards of the industry in which they are 
employed. An amendment to the British Col- 
umbia act in 1922 gives power to the pro- 
vincial Board to include clerical workers as 
they see fit, and this power is presumably ex- 
ercised in connection with individual claims. 
The Alberta act was amended in 1920 to in- 
clude under its provisions the clerks employed 
in the industries to which it applies. The 
Quebec act includes workers in factories, but 
makes no mention of the office workers in 
these establishments, any claims on the part of 
these employees being left for the civil courts 
to decide. Similar conditions prevail in Sas- 
katchewan, the other province of Canada 
without a compensation board. The Manitoba 
act, as mentioned above, excludes office work- 
ers who are not exposed to the hazards of the 
industry, but in 1921, the Board, to clear up 
any remaining ambiguity in regard to office 
workers, issued the following ruling:— 

Employees, even though usually engaged in clerical 
work, whose duties sometimes take them into the 
factory, works or plant where the industry is carried 
on, are to be considered workmen under the Act, and 
are to be included in the net pay-roll, but members 
of the office staff who may merely go into such 
premises for their own purposes or otherwise than in 
the discharge of their duties are not to be considered 
workmen. 

In cases where there is a general hazard to all em- 
ployees, arising from the nature of the industry— 
for example, risk of explosion—there will, of course, 
be no clerical exclusion, and it will not, in such cases, 
be necessary to ascertain whether any of the office 


staff do or do not go into the factory or through the 
works in the performance of their duties. 


The Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Federation, at 
their recent convention at 
Montreal, approved the 
policy of amalgamating 
small local unions and forming larger units 
within the same labour organizations (The 
proceedings of this convention were outlined 
in the last issue). The General Executive 


Larger local 
unions are 
favoured 


board supported the policy for the following 
reasons: “Amalgamation into one local union 
of several locals in a given territory has quite 
conclusively proven the wisdom of this policy, 
for in every district where it has been given 
a trial membership has increased in some 
cases to double the number of men employed 
in exactly the same territory where two or 
more locals were previously chartered. We 
can draw but one conclusion from this result, 
that our jurisdiction was not protected under 
the old condition and that others than sheet 
metal workers were engaged in at least some 
branches of our work. Furthermore, the 
amalgamation plan is a more attractive pro- 
position to the non-union man who can see 
in it better protection, greater opportunity to 
improve his working conditions and increase 
his wages, than under the old system of several 
local unions in a small area with divers polic- 
ies, limited influence and their economic 
strength of little value because seldom if ever 
used unitedly. Amalgamation is further to be 
desired as it makes possible the employment 
of a sheet metal worker as business represen- 
tative, a man having a knowledge of the trade 
and able to demonstrate that sheet. metal work 
should be made and erected by sheet metal 
workers. A useful man in the field increases 
the prestige and gains respect for the organi- 
zation and best of all instils confidence in the 
members themselves in the knowledge that 
their interests and welfare are constantly being 
looked after by one familiar with their am- 
bitions and desires.” 

The ineffectiveness of small locals was dis- 
cussed at the Conference of International 
Printing Trade Unions, reported elsewhere in 
this issue, and joint locals were suggested as 
a means for strengthening the printing and 
allied organizations in scattered’ districts. In 
this case, however, the suggested amalgamation 
or union was between the locals of the allied 
internationals, rather than between small locals 
within the same international. 


President Matthew Woll, of 


Aims of the International Photo- 
local joint Engravers’ Union, in his 
industrial annual report to the con- 
councils vention of that organiz- 


ation, reported elsewhere in 
this issue, recommended the extension of local 
joint industrial councils to supplement the 
work of the International Joint Council which 
was revived about a year ago in the photo- 
engraving industry. “It is evident,” he said, 
“that the spirit and method of co-operation 
can permeate the industry only when national 
joint councils are duplicated locally.” He 
points out that the men who handle the tools 
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and materials are in a position to give the 
soundest advice on general policies in regard 
to such problems as the elimination of waste, 
the discarding of inefficient practices and pro- 
cesses, and the selection of better methods. 
He looks forward to a constructive develop- 
ment in the industry as the result of the co- 
operation of all the elements concerned in 
production, and that the methods of force 
will become unnecessary when efficient machin- 
ery has been set up for “research, experimen- 
tation and decisions upon the basis of facts.” 
As a necessary condition of such a state of 
harmony the president assumes that there 
must first be “unreserved recognition that the 
trade union is the natural and’ indispensable 
agency through which workmen manage their 
collective affairs and render a constructive 
service to industry.” 

The presidents of the Photo-Engravers and 
Flint Glass Workers’ unions, both cautioned 
their members against abuse of profit sharing 
or so-called co-operative schemes. 


A bill for inquiry into and 
settlement of trade disputes 
is being considered by the 
Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil. The bill is similar in 
its general provision to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act of Canada, making 
provision for courts of inquiry and for the 
settlement of disputes by conciliation and 
arbitration. The court of inquiry is to consist 
of a chairman and of such number of members 
as the Governor in Council sees fit to appoint. 
When the Governor is satisfied that a trade 
dispute exists or is apprehended he may refer 
any matters relevant to this dispute to such 
a court, which shall thereupon inquire into 
the causes and circumstances of the dispute 
in question and submit, a report to the Gover- 
nor. The rules of procedureare to be drawn 
up by the Governor in Council. Subject to 
such rules the court of inquiry may enforce 
the production of books, papers, etc., require 
the attendance of any person, and! take evi- 
dence on oath. Where. a trade dispute exists 
or is apprehended, the Governor in Council 
may bring the parties together with a view 
to a settlement. If both parties consent he 
may, moreover, refer any dispute to the arbi- 
tration of one or more persons appointed by 
him, or to a board of arbitration consisting of 
one or more persons representing the em- 
ployers concerned, an equal number represent- 
ing the workmen concerned and an indepen- 
dent chairman nominated by the Governor, 
such persons to be drawn from panels pre- 
viously constituted. According to the Lon- 
don Times the bill has been held in abeyance 


Settlement of 
trade disputes 
in India 
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at the instance of the Government of India, 
who wish to further all-India legislation, mak- 
ing arbitration practically compulsory. 

Industry in the Bombay presidency is prac- 
tically confined to three towns, Bombay, with 
some 200,000 factory operatives, Ahmedabad, 
with 55,000 and Sholapur with 20,000. Most 
of these operatives are employed in the textile 
industry. Except in Ahmedabad, there is 
practically no effective trade union organiz- 
ation apart from strike committees. 


An act for the insurance of 


Unemployment the unemployed came into 
insurance in force in Poland on Septem- 
Poland ber 1, 1924. It applies to all 

workers over 18 years of 
age employed in the industry, trade, 
transport, smelting and mining, and also 
to those engaged in other concerns 


which employ at least six workers, even if 
these concerns are not working for profit. Non- 
manual workers and seasonal workers who 
work for less than ten months in the year are 
exempted from its operation. The insurance 
contributions are reckoned at 2 per cent of 
the wages paid: of this proportion, one fourth 
(one-half per cent) is deducted direct from the 
worker’s wages, while the other three-fourths 
(one and a half per cent) is payable by the 
employers. The conditions which the unem- 
ployed person must fulfil for eligibility for 
benefit are the following: 


(1) In the year immediately Sel the 
unemployment he must have had permanent 
employment for at least twenty weeks; 

(2) he must notify the labour exchange 
within four weeks of the date of his discharge; 

(3) he cannot receive benefit until ten days 
have elapsed since the notification prescribed 
in. 2) 

The benefits paid are: 30 per cent of his 
normal wage for a worker who has to pro- 
vide for himself alone, 35 per cent when a 
family of two has to be provided for, 40 per 
cent for a family of five, and 50 per cent for a 
family exceeding five in number. 


A writer in the Coal Age 
of September 11, records the 
impressions of American 
coal operators who recently 
visited the coal mines of Great Britain, noting 
several features in which British methods ap- 
peared to be worthy of imitation. “Every coal 
mine in England now,” he states, “is making 
stone dusting a regular practice. The cost of 
dusting has been reduced to the point where it 
is less than a penny per ton. In one of the 
mines visited by the Americans, in South York- 
shire, there has been no fatal accident in five 


British mining 
practices 
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years. The property is over 3,000 feet deep and 
employs 2,700 men. It is typical of many 
others. The Americans were amazed at the 
low point to which mortality has been reduced. 
The methods employed in safeguarding work- 
men are not all directly applicable to the 
natural and competitive conditions which exist 
in this country, (United States), but their 
success in promoting safety is regarded as of 
the greatest significance and deserving of close 
study by American engineers.” (The recom- 
mendations of the United States Bureau of 
Mines in regard to the “Dusting” of coal 
mines were noted in the Lasour GazertTe for 
July, page 537). 

The visitors noted the efficient arbitration 
machinery in the British industry. In this 
connection he says: “In Durham and North- 
umberland particularly the Americans were 
impressed with the friendly and businesslike 
methods employed and the wholesome respect 
the representatives of each group seemed to 
have for the other. Day-to-day adjustments 
were being handled with complete absence of 
friction. The Americans were much interested 
in their method of evening up the differences 
occasioned by a bad working place. Every 
three months in each mine the men draw lots 
for the working places and shift about so that 
those who have been working under difficulties 
have a chance to get a better place during the 
next quarter. This system, which is known as 
“eaveling,” may not be applicable elsewhere, 
but it is indicative that the inequality of 
opportunity in working places is recognized. 

“Tn Northumberland they seem to have 
worked out a means of readjusting the piece- 
rate in different seams and in different mines 
without changing the general level of rates. 
If the miners in a given mine can show that 
they are making 5 per cent less than the 
‘county average’ they have an argument for 
an increase which may be taken up before the 
joint conference. In similar fashion, if the 
operator believes rates in his mine are out 
of line with rates in other mines, and if he 
can show that the average earnings elsewhere 
are 5 per cent higher than his earnings, he has 
shown cause for the consideration of a reduc- 
tion and can bring his case before the joint 
conference. Under this system of bargaining 
the great inequalities of earnings, such as 
occur in our anthracite region, are eliminated.” 


The Legislative Assembly of British Colum- 
bia has been summoned to meet in its annual 
session on October 27. 


The British Columbia Government has 
issued new tables for determining the value 
of superannuation allowances under the 


Superannuation Act of the Province (The pro- 
visions of this act were outlined recently in 
the Lasour Gazette, February, page 131, and 
May, page 391). 


New regulations have been issued under the 
provisions of section 78 of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, relating to the examination of 
masters and mates of coasting and inland 
vessels. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has 
430 apprentices employed at the Angus shops 
at Montreal. The apprentice course lasts five 
years and the management offers prizes to be 
competed for by each of the five classes. At 
this year’s competitions C. Girdwood took first 
prize in the fifth year class, completing his 
record as first prize winner in each year oi 
his apprenticeship. 


The Ontario Government has appointed Miss 
Sampson as investigator of Mothers’ Allow- 
ances for the area of Northern Ontario. An 
act passed at the last session of the Legislature 
of the province established the northern sec- 
tlon aS a separate administrative unit. Mr. 
F. H. Keefer was appointed secretary for the 
northern area. 


It is stated that the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board, having practically covered the 
field of industries in which women are em- 
ployed, is about to make a survey of the 
conditions under which women and girls are 
employed in home work, with a view to the 
fixing of piece-work rates and the registration 
of the workers so engaged. 


Miss Margaret Bondfield, Chairman of the 
British Overseas Settlement Committee, and 
Parliamentary Secretary for Labour in the 
British Government, arrived in Canada at the 
end of September, at the invitation of the 
Dominion Government, to study conditions 
in regard to the migration and settlement in 
Canada of Children from the United Kingdom. 
Other members of the delegation are Mrs. 
Harrison Bell, of the Labour Party Executive: 
G. F. Plant, secretary of the Overseas Settle- 
ment Committee, and W. Garnett acting as 
secretary to the delegation. The Overseas 
Settlement Committee is a Department of the 
British Colonial Office, Miss Bondfield being 
a member of the cotnmittee ex-officio. 


The managers and secretaries of the Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Association of Saskat- 
chewan, at a recent convention at Regina, de- 
cided unanimously in favour of a collective 
buying agency, plans for which are being sub- 
mitted to the various associations in the Prov- 
ince. 
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The American Federation of Labour, at its last 
annual convention, made workers’ education 
for the first time an integral part of the Ameri- 
can Labour movement (Lasour Gazerrs, 
November, 1923) and last year the Federa- 
t‘on’s permanent committee arranged with the 
Workers’ Educational Bureau, an affiliated 
kody, for esrrying out a programme of educa- 
tion in matters of special concern to wage 
earners. In pursuance of this policy the first 
summer labour school in the eastern states 
held a session during the past summer at 
Brookwood College, Katonah, New York. 
Members and officials of over twenty national 
organizations attended the session. Lectures 
and discussions were held on many labour 
questions of the day, including coal mining 
problems, labour’s responsibility in produc- 
tion, company unions, labour banks, the lab- 
our press, the extension of unionism, appren- 
ticeship, and women’s position in industry. 
The lecturers included several well known 
authorities on economic and industrial sub- 
jects. It is stated that similar sessions will 
be held in other centres throughout the juris- 
diction of the Federation. 


Thirty-five persons, employees and relatives 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at Quebec, among them 18 women, 
recently received St. John’s Ambulance 
Association first aid awards. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway has always encouraged the 
expert study of first aid among its employees, 
and since the Canadian Pacific Railway 
council of the association was formed in 1909 
instruction has been given to 20,177 persons. 
To accomplish this result it has been necessary 
to hold 781 classes, each class lasting about 
ten weeks. 


The Ontario Hospital Association, meeting 
in Toronto early this month, referred to their 
executive committee the question of the pay- 
ment of doctors’ fees by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and other public bodies. 
The Association held that the hospitals should 
not be required to meet the cost of treating 
the patients sent to them by the Board. On 
the subject of the ten-hour day for nurses, it 
was stated that such an arrangement might 
interfere with the work of the hospital by 
requiring relief for the day nurses before the 
night nurses came on, but that it could be 
conveniently arranged to take these two hours 
off early in the afternoon, say from two to 
four. This should be possible without anv 
interference with the work of the hospital. 


A special effort to encourage the use of the 
union label, shop card and button, was made 
during August and September by the Union 


Label Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. In Canada, it is stated, an 
effort will be made to secure the enactment 
at the next session of Parliament of a law 
to permit the registration of union labels. 


The French-speaking physicians of North 
America, at their eighth annual congress held 
at Quebec in September, passed a resolution 
asking the provincial legislature, in amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act at the next 
session, to insert a clause requiring employers 
to pay the medical fees for injured workers 
pending a decision on their case. -Another 
resolution recommended that municipalities 
with populations over 10,000 persons should be 
obliged to keep records as to the sanitary 
conditions of tenements and other dwellings 
in their jurisdiction. 


The Railway Association of Canada calls 
attention to the danger of unloading or 
sampling gasoline in tank cars under trolley 
wires. This subject has been brought into 
prominence by a recent accident at a station 
in Ontario. In this case an employee of the 
consignee, accompanied by a Custom’s offi- 
cer, attempted to draw a sample of gasoline 
from a tank car with the aid of a can at- 
tached to a long iron rod. The latter came in 
contact with an overhead trolley wire carry- 
ing fifteen hundred volts direct current, with 
the result that the employee suffered a severe 
shock and the gasoline in the car took fire. 


An inquiry was held early this month at 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, into the death of a 
miner who was killed several weeks ago at 
one of the local mines when the rear of a 
train of empty coal cars struck him while he 
was in the act of shifting another string of 
cars under the coal screen by means of a 
pinch bar. Judge Finlayson, who presided 
at the inquiry, expressed the opinion that 
some signal system should be installed at the 
mines whereby men “tapping coal cars, 
especially those working inside the cars near 
the screen, would be notified of the approach 
of other cars. 


The jury empanelled to investigate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the deaths caused by 
a local explosion of three miners at the Mid- 
land Mine, Drumheller, Alberta, on August 
2, 1924, were unable to determine the cause 
of the explosion but believed it was the re- 
sult of careless and unusual action on the part 
of the deceased. The victims of the explo- 
sion had gone down into the mine for the 
purpose of laying track and brushing the 
mine and making repairs. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


HERE was a further decline in employ- 
ment at the beginning of September, re- 
peating the movement usually indicated at this 
time of year when workers are taken from 


industrial employment to the harvest fields. 


The situation continues to be less favourable 
than at the same period of last year. 

At the beginning of September the percent- 
age of unemployment among members of trade 
unions stood at 6.5 as compared with 5.4 per 
cent at the beginning of August and with 2.2 
per cent at the beginning of September, 1923. 

A comparison of the reports from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada for the 
month of August, 1924, shows a marked in- 
crease from the preceding period in the vol- 
ume of business transacted, in contrast with 
a decline from the exceptionally large volume 
of business done during August, 1923. 

Following is a survey of employment at the 
end of September, 1924, as reported by the 
superintendents of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 


Employment in the Provinces—In the 
Maritime provinces the farming group em- 
ployed very few workers as harvesting opera- 
tions were delayed by wet weather. The 
building industry continued very quiet. High- 
way and street repair work supplied a large 
number of men with employment, and it was 
reported that the majority of carpenters and 
building tradesmen were well employed. 
Orders to supply experienced pulp wood cut- 
ters and lumbermen continued to be received 
at the offices, although in some sections the 
operators were well supplied with men. There 
was an increase in the number of orders 
received in the women’s division due largely 
to the return of residents to their city homes. 

Employment in the building trades in the 
Province of Quebec continued very active, 
with all tradesmen employed. In Montreal 
bricklayers, plasterers and painters were in 
demand, with a decline in the calls for build- 
ing labourers. There was a slackening in the 
number of vacancies offered for road workers 
and highway labourers. Bushmen were re- 
quired in increasing numbers for the lumber 
camps in the vicinity of Montreal and Que- 
bec. A continued decline in farming opera- 
tions throughout the Province was reported. 
Very slight changes were noticed in the 
manufacturing and industrial activities, a de- 
pression being recorded in the metal trades, 


textile and clothing industries, with a slightly 
renewed activity for boot and shoe workers. 
A brisk demand was shown for women work- 
ers, especially in Montreal, with an insuffi- 
cient supply of applicants. 

In the Province of Ontario the industrial 
situation remained practically unchanged. The 
heavy demand for farm labour and harvesters 
continued, especially in the Western Penin- 
sula, with a good supply of applicants to fill 
the positions. There was an increase in the 
demand for labourers for road construction, 
and sufficient applicants to meet the calls 
for railway maintenance work, but on the 
whole the construction groups did not show 
the activity usual for this season of the year. 
At Kingston experienced stone cutters were 
in demand. Bush work provided employment 
for numbers of men, and in some sections the 
demand was far in excess of the supply. From 
Peterboro’, Chatham, Oshawa and other in- 
dustrial centres a slightly improved situation 
was reported in the factory districts, but all 
offices throughout the province continued to 
show a surplus of unemployed workers. There 
was an increased demand for cook-generals 
and domestic workers, with a scarcity of 
trained women to fill the positions. 

In the Province of Manitoba farming opera- 
tions continued very active, in spite of the 
fact that rain had held up harvesting opera- 
tions to some extent. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in recruiting a sufficient num- 
ber of harvest workers to meet the demand 
throughout the Province. In the building 
trades a general slackness prevailed, with very 
few orders for men. Extra gang labourers 
and section men were supplied to the railway 
companies in considerable numbers from 
Brandon and Winnipeg. The demand for 
farm household domestics predominated in 
the women’s section, with an increased call 
for household and hotel workers for the 
urban districts. 

The cutting of the crops in Saskatchewan 
had been completed but in most sections 
threshing was still in progress during the 
month under review. Heavy demands for 
men were recorded in all districts, with a 
shortage of applicants. If the fine weather 
continued, further increased demand for 
workers was anticipated. Construction ac- 
tivities were very quiet with little demand for 
building tradesmen or labourers. The calls 
for teamsters for road work and for section 
and gang labourers for the railways were sup- 
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plied in most districts without difficulty. 
Early calls for men for the logging district 
were received at Prince Albert and Saska- 
toon. In the women’s section the shortage 
of applicants to supply the needs of the har- 
vest districts and rural sections was serious, 
while sufficient applicants were available to 
care for all city orders. 

In Alberta harvesting operations continued 
almost without interruption, with a very ac- 
tive demand for workers. With the number 
of men transferred in from British Columbia 
there was little difficulty experienced in fill- 
ing the majority of orders. Employment in 
the construction group was mostly of a casual 
nature, but building tradesmen and labourers 
were on the whole well employed. Railway 
maintenance continued to provide work for 
a large number. The demand for farm do- 
mestics declined about fifty per cent, but 
there were still a large number of workers 
required. 

In the Province of British Columbia it 
was reported that most of the farmers had 
secured all the help required and any surplus 
labour had been sent to the Prairie Prov- 
inces. There was very little demand for men 
in the construction group. Road grading, 
dock repairs and street work, afforded the 
chief employment. There were, however, few 
building tradesmen out of work. Prospects 
for the winter months were not very bright 
and as yet only gradual improvement has been 
recorded in lumber and logging industries. A 
considerable surplus of all kinds of labour 
was available at the offices. In mining, con- 
ditions continued quiet and work along shore 
was not so brisk as formerly reported. Orders 
continued to outnumber placements in the 
women’s section, due to the scarcity of ex- 
perienced cook-generals and resident house- 
hold workers. 


The trend of employment at 
the beginning of September 
continued to be downward, 
according to employers’ re- 
turns tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This movement repeats that in- 
dicated at the same period of last year, and 
is partly due to harvest demands upon the 
labour market. The decline in employment 
this year is larger than that recorded at the 
same period in 1923, and the index number 
stands lower than at that time. Manufactur- 
ing suffered further large losses, mainly in 
iron and steel; nickel mines, steam railway 
and water tratiaportation, highway and rail- 
way construction and maintenance also regis- 
tered considerable curtailment. On the other 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


hand, logging camps, building construction, 
coal mines and many branches of manufactur- 
ing, notably food, pulp and paper, reported 
substantial improvement. Trade also was 
rather more active. 

Employment in all provinces declined; the 
reductions in personnel in Ontario were 
largest and in British Columbia smallest. 

In the Maritime District the iron and steel, 
transportation and construction industries re- 
corded heavy losses, while improvement was 
shown in coal mines. 

In Quebec, manufacturing as a whole, 
chiefly in the iron and steel and textile divi- 
sions, was decidedly less active; transporta- 
tion and railway construction also reported a 
substantial falling off. Building and highway 
construction, trade, electric current, pulp, 
paper and rubber works, on the other hand, 
employed a larger number of persons than 
in the preceding month. 

Large contractions in iron and steel works 
in Ontario, together with reductions in nickel 
mines, construction and steam railway opera- 
tion, caused the shrinkage in employment in 
Ontario. Food, textile, oil, gas and some 
other classes of factories, however, showed in- 
creased activity and logging camps recorded 
substantial seasonal expansion. 

In the Prairie Provinces the most pro- 
nounced reduction occurred in railway con- 
struction and maintenance, but steam rail- 
way operation and railway car works also re- 
duced their staffs. Coal mines, food and tex- 
tile works and building construction showed 
increases. 

Manufacturing in British Columbia was 
considerably more active, largely on account 
of seasonal expansion in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, together with improvement in saw- 
mills. oeine: mining and building construc- 
tion also showed improvement which was, 
however, more than offset by reductions in 
highway and railway construction. 

Four of the seven cities for which separate 
tabulations are made reported curtailment of 
operations, while in three employment in- 
creased. Reductions in personnel in textile 
and iron and steel works and in shipping and 
stevedoring chiefly caused the decline in 
Montreal. Substantial improvement was in- 
dicated on the other hand in construction 
and in some other branches of manufactur- 
ing. The changes in Quebec city were not 
large, the decrease in leather, boot and shoe 
works being most pronounced. In Toronto, 
textile, food, printing and publishing factories 
were much more fully employed than at the 
beginning of August. The general improve- 
ment in this city is the first that has been 
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recorded since April. In Ottawa pulp and 
paper and lumber mills afforded less employ- 
ment. In Hamilton marked recovery was in- 
dicated in textiles, but the gains in this and 
some other branches of manufacturing were 
more than offset by contractions in iron and 
steel. Firms in Winnipeg recorded further 
improvement, chiefly in manufacturing and 
construction. Additions to staffs in manu- 
factures, transportation, construction and 
trade in Vancouver accounted for the im- 
provement in that city. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that practically all branches of iron and 
steel shared in the pronounced declines re- 
corded, those in railway car shops, agricultural 
implement and automobile works being most 
extensive. Leather, textiles and non-ferrous 
metal factories also afforded less employment 
than in the preceding month. On the other 
hand, food, pulp and paper, electric current 
and some other branches of manufacturing 
registered improvement. Logging camps 
registered important seasonal gains; coal 
mines, building construction and trade also 
recorded improvement. Metallic ore mining, 
transportation, highway and building construc- 
tion, however, showed pronounced curtail- 
ment of operations. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


The term “unemployment ” 
in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idle- 
ness, due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than their own 
. trades, or who are idle because of illness, or 
as a direct result of strikes or lockouts are 
not considered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

The volume of unemployment as reported 
by 1,496 trade unions with a combined member- 
ship of 155,117 persons was slightly greater 
at the end of August than at the close of the 
preceding month, and on August 31, 1923, 6.5 
per cent of the members being out of work, 
as compared with percentages of 5.4 at the end 
of July and with 2.2 at the close of August 
last year. New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan unions reported a more favour- 
able situation than in July, but less work was 
afforded in the remaining provinces. ‘The 


TrapE UNION 
Reports 


decline in Nova Scotia was most pronounced, 
due to more unemployment in the coal mines. 
In comparison with August of last year em- 
ployment was on a lower level in all provinces, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec recording the most 
noteworthy reductions. Less activity than in 
July was reported in the manufacturing group, 
10.1 per cent of the members being out of 
work as compared with 7.6 per cent at the 
close of the previous month. Textile, iron and 
steel and glass workers, metal polishers, cigar- 
makers, papermakers and printing tradesmen 


‘were not so busy, but leather workers were 


considerably better employed, and gains on a 
smaller scale were indicated by brewery, fur- 
niture and garment workers. Bakers and con- 
fectioners reported the same percentage of 
idleness as in the previous month. More un- 
employment was registered in the manufac- 
turing group than in August of last year. 
Coal miners in Nova Scotia were slacker than 
in July and in Alberta also the situation was 
slightly less favourable. No unemployment 
was reported by asbestos miners in Quebec 
and coal miners in British Columbia. Reports 
tabulated from 168 unions in the building 
trades with a membership of 17,711 persons 
showed little change in comparison with July, 
11.8 per cent of the members being idle as 
compared with 12.1 per cent at the close of 
the preceding month. The greater part of this 
unemployment continued to. be registered in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Granite 
and stonecutters, plumbers and steamfitters, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and hodcarriers 
and building labourers were busier, but brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, bridge and structural iron 
workers, and steam shovel and dredgemen were 
not so fully employed. All tradesmen except 
tile-layers, lathers and roofers reported larger 
percentages of idleness than in August of last 
year. Practically no change took place in the 
transportation group, 3.8 per cent of the mem- 
bers being idle as compared with 3.9 per cent 
in July. More employment was registered in 
the steam railway division, but declines oc- 
curred in water transportation. The situation 
for street and electric railway employees re- 
mained unchanged. No unemployment was 
reported by fishermen, while lumber workers 
and loggers indicated considerable idleness. 
Hotel and restaurant employees showed very 
little change. Theatrical stage employees, 
barbers and ‘stationary engineers and firemen 
were slacker than in both the preceding month 
and in August of last year. 
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During the month of August, 


EMPLOYMENT 1924, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 34,911 references to 


positions and effected a total 

of 33,498 placements. Of these 
the workers placed in regular employment 
numbered 27,143 (of which 23,459 were men 
and 3,684 women) and those placed in casual 
work were 6,355. During the corresponding 
period of last year the total placement of 
workers was 64,702. Applications for work 
were received at the offices from 34,665 men 
and 9,892 women, a total of 44,557 applications, 
im contrast with 73,033 during August, 1923. 
During the period under review vacancies 
reported numbered 35,802, of which 26,768 
were for men and 8,534 for women in com- 
parison with 74,440 vacancies during the same 
period a year ago. The marked reduction 
noted in the volume of business transacted 
during August of this year in comparison with 
the same period of 1923 was largely due to 
unfavourable weather conditions in the harvest 
areas of the Prairie provinces which had de- 
layed the cutting and threshing considerably. 
In some localities it was noted that local 
labour was almost sufficient to carry on the 
work of the harvest. In another section of 
this issue may be found a detailed report of 
the work of the offices for August, 1924. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PropUCcTION Statistics reports a production 
Report. of 23,072 gross tons of pig 


iron in Canada in August, 
1924, as compared with 45,480 tons in July, the 
August production being the lowest report- 
ed for any month since the commencement 
of monthly records in 1917. Foundry and 
malleable iron registered substantial in- 
creases, but this was more than offset 
by the drop in the quantity of basic pig 
iron produced for the use of the reporting 
firms. This grade fell 83 per cent to 5,942 
tons, while foundry rose 71 per cent to 11,911 
tons, and malleable iron advanced 54 per cent 
to 5,220 tons. The average monthly produc- 
tion of 62,000 tons for the eight months end- 
ing August, although less than the average 
of 76,000 tons for the same period in 1923 
exceeded the averages for 1922 and 1923, when 
the quantities were 31,000 and 52,000 tons re- 
spectively. During the month two furnaces 
were banked at Sydney, Nova Scotia, leaving 
two furnaces active at the end of August, 
namely one at Hamilton, Ontario, and one at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. The production of 
2,195 tons ferro-silicon marked little change 
from the 2,197 tons produced in July. 


The August production of 22,736 tons steel 
ingots and castings in Canada reached the 
lowest level reported since the war’ and 
marked a drop of 56 per cent from the 52,237 
tons produced in July. Steel ingots at 21,419 
tons marked a drop of 58 per cent from the 
July output of 50,469 tons, and! steel castings 
fell 26 per cent to 1,317 tons, as compared with 
1,768 tons in the previous month. The cumu- 
lative production for the eight months ending 
August was 563,706 tons, comprising 541,439 
tons steel ingots and 22,267 tons steel castings. 


A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at Cobalt, shows that thirteen carloads 
containing approximately 963,481 pounds of 
silver ore were shipped from the Cobalt camp 
during the month of September as compared 
with 9 carloads of silver ore containing 655,687 
pounds in the previous month. The N pissing 
mine shipped 307 bars containing 355,229.82 
ounces of silver, and The Mining Corporation 
of Canada shipped 154 bars containing 155,- 
120.24 ounces of silver, making a total of 461 
bars containing 510,350.06 ounces of silver 
shipped during the month of September as 
compared with 328 bars containing 353,949.48 
ounces in the previous month. 


A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of August, 1924, at the Intercolonial 
Coal Mining Company, Limited, at Westville, 
where there was produced 9,957 tons, and at 
the Greenwood: Coal Mining Company, Thor- 
burn, Nova Scotia, where there was produced 
3,946 tons. 


As complete figures for the coal production 
for Canada are not available for the month 
of August, the statistics for the coal mining 
industry for the previous month are given at 
the end of this section. 


A report from the British Columbia Forestry 
Branch, shows that 193,390,539 feet of timber, 
board measure, was scaled in the province 
during August, 1924. This total includes 
Douglas fir, 67,754,214 feet; red cedar, 43,246, 
432 feet; spruce, 31,582,185 feet; hemlock, 
25,298,520 feet; balsam, 6,943,559 feet; yellow 
pine, 2,437,710 feet; white pine, 2,165,562 feet; 
jack pine, 4,961,023 feet; larch, 6,101,915 feet; 
cotton wood, 250,434 feet; cypress, 1,280 feet; 
and’ species not specified, 2,647,705 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement, amounted during the month of 


August to $18,323,938, as compared with 


$19,986,670 during July, and with $21,750,980.81 
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in August, 1928. The gross earnings from Jan- 
uary to August 31, 1924, were $153,173,166 as 
compared with $158,483,853.58 for the same 
period last. year. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for August, were given in 
a preliminary statement as $14,324,121 in com- 
parison with $14,883,677 in the previous month, 
and with $16,417,124 in August, 1928. The 
gross earnings for the first eight months of 
1924 were given as $113,864,715, as compared 
with $112,940,453 for the same period in 1923. 


Coal Statistics for July—During July the 
output of coal from Canadian mines according 
to estimates by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics fell to a new low level for 1923, and 
was 2 per cent below the figure for the previous 
lowest record in May. Every coal-producing 
province except New Brunswick, reported a de- 
creased output during July as compared with 
June, due principally to lack of orders, but in 
Alberta to the continuance of a strike among 
the employees of District 18 of the United Mine 
Workers. The total Canadian output during 
July amounted to 668,571 short tons, a de- 
crease of 8 per cent below the tonnage for the 
previous month, and 35 per cent below the 
preceding five-year average for July. The per- 
centage of decrease from the preceding month 
by provinces was greatest in Saskatchewan, 
which suffered a decline of 28 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Alberta and British Columbia with 
a decline of 9 per cent each, and by Nova 
Scotia with a decline of 6 per cent. Produc- 
tion in New Brunswick adivanced 6 per cent. 
The kinds and quantity of coal produced were 
as follows: bituminous, 570,000 tons; sub-bi- 
tuminous, 12,000 tons and lignite; 87,000 tons. 
The corresponding figures for June were: bitu- 
minous, 614,000 tons; sub-bituminous, 12,000 
tons, and lignite, 97,000 tons. 

The output by provinces was as follows: 

Nova Scotia, 389,941 tons. 

New Brunswick, 16,056 tons. 

Saskatchewan, 12,972 tons. 

Alberta, 89,841 tons. 

British Columbia, 159,761 tons. 


The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during July was 17,522, 
of whom 13,392 worked underground and 4,130 
on the surface, as compared with a total of 
20,630 in June, of whom 15,788 worked under- 
ground and 4,852 on the surface. 

The monthly production per man was 38.1 
tons for July as against 34.7 tons per man for 
June. During July, the production per man- 
day was 2.0 tons, as compared with 1.9 tons 
in June. 


According to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics the value 
of building permits issued in 
56 cities during August 
showed a decline of 14.7 per cent as com- 
pared with July, and of 14.1 per cent as com- 
pared with August, 1923. The figure for 
August, 1924, was $9,463,756; for July, 1924, 
$11,090,760; and for August, 1923, $11,011,758. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value of the contracts awarded during Sep- 
tember, 1924, was $22,506,300, compared with 
$26,664,500 in August. Residential building 
accounted for 34 per cent of the September 
total, amounting to $7,652,000. Business build- 
ing amounted to $6,049,400, or 27 per cent; 
industrial building to $800,000, or 3.5 per cent, 
and public works and utilities to $8,004,900, 
or 35.5 per cent. The activity was distributed 
among the provinces as follows: Ontario, 48.3 
per cent; Quebec, 29.3 per cent; Prairie 
Provinces, 9 per cent; British Columbia, 8 
per cent; and the Maritime Provinces, 5.4 
per cent. The total construction started from 
January 1 to September 30 has amounted to 
$201,712,300 compared with $247,036.500 during 
the corresponding period of last year, and 
$213,647,200 in 1922. 


BuILDING 
PErRMIts. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in August, 
1924, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $61,969,577 as against $78,825,677 
in August, 1923. The domestic merchandise 
exported amounted to $73,821,631 in August, 
1924, as compared with $87,059,218 in the pre- 
vious month and $80,021,409 in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. For- 
eign merchandise exported amounted to $999,- 
995 in August, 1924, and $1,308,627 in August, 
1923. 

The chief imports in August, 1924, were: 

fibres, textiles and textile products, $13,011,- 
511; non-metallic minerals and products, $10,- 
602,696; iron and its products, $9,914,745; and 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $9,240,951. 
’ The chief exports in the same month were: 
wood, wood products and paper, $21,108,309; 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $20,028,493; and animals and animal 
products, $15,480,256. During the five months 
of the fiscal year ending August 31, 1924, ex- 
ports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $152,379,224; 
wood, wood products and paper at $102,280,- 
416; and animals and animal products at 
$54,270,771. 


FOREIGN 
TRADE. 
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Sirikes and Lockouts 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was less in September than in August, but 
greater than in September, 1928. There were 
in existence at some time or other during the 
mionth 8 disputes, involving 8,501 employees, 
and a time loss of 205,634 working days, as 
compared with 16 disputes in August, involv- 
ing 10,469 employees and resulting in a time 
loss of 228,572 working days. In September, 
1923, there were recorded 18 disputes involv- 
ing 1,729 workpeople and a time loss of 30,773 
working days. Four strikes and lockouts 
commenced during September and of these 
three were terminated during the month. One 
of the strikes which commenced prior to Sep- 
tember terminated during the month. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
four strikes and lockouts involving 8,834 work- 
people. The decrease in the number of em- 
ployees and in the time loss as compared with 
August was partly due to the calling off of 
the strikes of job office printing compositors 
in five cities, involving 298 employees, on 
strike since 1921. The increase in the num- 
ber of employees involved and in the time 
loss as compared with September last year 
was due to the strike of 8,000 coal miners 
in Alberta and South Eastern British Col- 
umbia. 

Prices 


Seasonal increases were again mainly re- 
sponsible for the advance in retail food prices 
in spite of a substantial decline in the price 
of potatoes. The cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods, for an average family 
of five, in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities, was $10.28 at the begin- 
ning of September, as compared with $10.19 
for August; $10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 
for September, 1922; $11.82 for September, 
1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 
1918; and $7.83 for September, 1914. Besides 
potatoes there were slight declines in the 
prices of beef, evaporated apples, and tea. 
Prices of eggs, butter and lard advanced’ sub- 
stantially, while there were smaller advances 
in the prices of fresh and salt pork, bacon, 
cheese, bread, flour and rolled oats. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $20.65 at the begin- 
ning of September, as compared with $20.57 for 
August; $20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 for 
September, 1922; $22.37 for September, 1921; 
$26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.11 for September, 1918; 
and $1433 for September, 1914. Fuel and 
rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined substantially, the level for September 
being 153.6 as compared with 158.1 for Aug- 
ust; 154.6 for September, 1923; 147.5 for 
September, 1922; 161.7 for September, 1921; 
245.5 for September, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 213.7 for September, 
1919. In the grouping according to chief 
component material five of the eight main 
groups declined, two advanced, and one was 
practically unchanged. The Vegetables and 
Their Products group declined because of 
lower prices for flour, vegetables, straw and 
hay, and in spite of advances in rubber, sugar, 
cocoa beans and coffee. Lower prices for 
cotton and cotton fabrics caused a decline in 
the Textiles and Textile Products group. The 
Iron and Its Products group was lower, main- 
ly, because of decreases in the prices of steel 
billets and steel bars. The Wood and Wood 
Products group and the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals group were also somewhat lower, the 
former, mainly because of lower prices for 
lumber, and the latter because of lower prices 
for gasoline. The Animals and Their Products 
group advanced, decreases in the prices for 
live. stock, dressed beef, bacon and ham being 
more than offset by advances in prices for 
fish, butter, cheese and eggs. The Chemicals 
and Allied Products group also advanced 
slightly, while the Non-Ferrous Metals group 
was practically unchanged. 


Unemployment in Various Countries 


The downward trend of unemployment 
in March and April continued during May 
and June in most countries for which new in- 
formation is available, according to the In- 
ternational’ Labour Office. In the United 
States and Poland, however, unemployment 
substantially increased. No definite state- 
iment can be made as to the movement of un- 
employment in Canada; the trade union sta- 
tistics for May show a slight increase in un- 
employment, while the index number of em- 
ployment based on returns from employers 
indicates an increase of over three points, and 
the situation appears to be more favourable 
than in either 1922 or 1921. In Germany 
total unemployment declined still further. 
The decline was, however, much smaller than 
in previous months and was to a certain ex- 
tent counterbalanced by an increase in short 
time. In Belgium, France, and Great Britain 
the situation remains almost unchanged, while 
for the remaining countries the available sta- 
tistics for May and June show in every case 
a further improvement. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1924 


URING the month of September the 

Department received three applications 

for the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, as follows:— 

(1) from the Canadian Press, in a dispute 
with its press telegraphers, members of Can- 
adian Press Division No. 82, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. After the 
Minister had authorized the establishment of 
a Board on September 10 the men went on 
strike, but through the mediation of the 
Minister the strike was called after ten days, 
and Board members were appointed as fol- 
lows: Mr. J. G. O’Donoghue, K.C., of To- 
ronto, for the employees; Mr. E. Norman 
Smith, of Ottawa, for the employer, and Mr. 
Colin G. Snider, K.C., of Hamilton, appoint- 
ed as chairman on recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. 

(2) from certain employees of the Cana- 
dian National Electric Railway, bemg mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, International Association 
of Machinists, Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men and International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths and Helpers. 

(3) from the underground coal miners em- 
ployed by the Western Fuel Corporation of 


Canada, Limited. Shortly after informal ap- 
pheation by telegram had. reached the Depart- 
ment the dispute was settled through direct 
negotiations between the employers and em- 
ployees, and when the formal application was 
received the services of a Board therefore 
were not required. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


In the case of the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and. cer- 
tain of its employees in commercial telegraph 
service, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America, the Board! estab- 
lished during August was completed on Sep- 
tember 16 by the appointment as chairman 
of Mr. R. Home Smith, of Toronto, on the 
recommendation of the other two members. 

In the case of the dispute between the 
Canadian National Raialways and certain of 
their employees in commercial telegraph ser- 
vice, members of the Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union of America, the same chairman 
was appointed as in the preceding case, the 
boards in both cases being as follows: Mr. R. 
Home Smith, Toronto, chairman, the Hon- 
orable F. H. Phippen, K.C., representing the 
employer, and Mr. James Simpson, Toronto, 
representing the men. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

Canada in existence at some times or 
other during the month of September was 8, 
as compared with 16 in August. The time 
loss for September was greater than in Sep- 
tember, 1923, being 205,634 working days, as 
compared with 30,773 working days in the 
previous year. 








Number of | Number of |Time loss in 


Date disputes employees | working 
involved days 
September, 1924....... 8 8,501 205, 634 
Aucust 1924. 4s: . .ulaas 16 10, 469 228,572 
September, 1923....... 18 1,729 80,773 





The decrease in the number of employees 
on strike and in the time loss, as compared 
with August, was due to the calling off of 
the strikes of job office printing compositors 
in five cities, involving 298 employees, who 
had been on strike since 1921. A considerable 
reduction was also caused by the cessation 
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of the strike of 1,700 clothing workers in 
Montreal at the end of August. The increase 
in the number of employees involved and in 
the time loss, as compared with September 
last year, was due to the strike of 8,000 coal 
miners in Alberta and South Eastern British 
Columbia. 

Four disputes, involving 8,064 workpeople, 
were carried over from August. One of the 
strikes beginning prior to September and 
three of the strikes commencing during Sep- 
tember terminated during the month. At the 
end of September, therefore, there were on 
record four disputes: coal miners, Alberta and 
British Columbia; coal miners at Coalhurst, 
Alta.; moulders at Guelph, and moving pic- 
ture projectionists at Hamilton. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
September one was owing to the refusal of the 
employer to collect certain union dues under 
the “check-off’; another was owing to a de- 
mand of the employees for increased wages, 
while the employer proposed a reduction in 
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wages; the third was for recognition of the 
union, union wages and working conditions; 
and the fourth was for shorter hours. One of 
the strikes which terminated during Septem- 
ber resulted in favour of the employees; cne 
in favour of the employers; one ended in a 
compromise; while in the fourth the result 
was indefinite, the dispute being referred to 
a Board of Conciliation. 

Information reached the Department during 
September, but too late for the September 
issue of the Lasour Gazettes, of a strike of 
17 cap makers in Toronto. This strike com- 
menced July 8, and was called when the em- 
ployer declared his establishment an “open 
shop,” and refused to negotiate with the union 
officers. During August negotiations were car- 
ried on between the employer and the em- 
ployees, and work was resumed on August 18, 
on the employer’s terms. 

A dispute was reported as occurring at Hull, 
Que., involving the employees of a match 
manufacturing establishment, it being alleged 
by the employees that the employer proposed 
changes in the working conditions to take 
effect on the reopening of the plant. Ap- 
parently the dispute did not cause sufficient 
time loss during September, to constitute a 
strike or lockout. 


Nots.—The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely 
encountered. In the statistical tables, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration or Jess, and dis- 
putes involving less than six employees, are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless at least ten days’ 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of such dis- 
putes is maintained in the Department and the fig- 
ures are given in the annual review. 


The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement: 


Coan Miners, ALBERTA AND BririsH Cot- 
umMBIA—The strike of coal miners which be- 
gan April 1 with the expiry of the agreement 
between the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18, and the Western Coal Operators’ 
Association, remained unsettled at the end of 
the month. As stated in the August issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrs, the miners held a con- 
vention early in September at which the posi- 
tion taken by the strike committee at the 
conference in August was approved, but the 
convention gave the committee a free hand 
in further negotiations. Towards the end of 
September another conference was held on 
the request of the Minister of Labour and 
under the chairmanship of the resident officer 
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of the Department of Labour. After several 
meetings had been held, the miners proposed 
a renewal of the wage agreement with a re- 
duction in wages of one dollar per day for con- 
tract men, and $ or 12% per cent for day 
wage men. The miners’ committee later ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the departmental 
officer that wages of contract employees be 
reduced by $1.17 per day, and those of datal 
men be reduced $ or 12% per cent, the agree- 
ment to run for three years. This proposal 
was declined by the operators, principally on 
the ground of the length of the contract. 
The joint conference then adjourned until the 
second week of October, when it was expected 
the Minister of Labour would be present. 
Between October 6 and 10, negotiations were 
carried on, the Minister of Labour and the 
Premier of Alberta being present. On Octo- 
ber 10 a settlement was reached, renewing 
the agreement which expired March 31, 1924, 
until March 31, 1927, subject to six months’ 
notice from: either party after March 31, 1925, 
the wage scale to be reduced as mentioned 
above. This settlement was subject to rati- 
fication by ballot of the members of the 
miners’ union, who, on October 16, voted for 
ratification. 


Coat Miners, Coatuurst, Aura—On Sep- 
tember 18, 320 coal miners went on strike 
following the refusal of the company to de- 
duct an assessment of 10 per cent from the 
wages of the miners for the Strike Relief 
Fund. The union claimed that the 10 per 
cent assessment in question was included in 
the provision in the agreement for the “check- 
off,” and that consequently the company had 
broken its agreement with the union. This 
strike remained unsettled at the end of the 
month. 

Boot Factory Empioyres, St. Hyacrnrue, 
Qur.—tThe strike of leather cutters which com- 
menced August 18, to secure the dismissal of 
employees, was terminated on September 20 
by the letting out of some of the strikers and 
the return of the others to work. 

TELEGRAPHERS, VARIOUS CITIES THROUGHOUT 
Canapa.—A strike of 77 press telegraphers in 
various cities throughout Canada, members of 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, began 
on September 11, as the result of a dispute 
with the Canadian Press in regard to the re- 
newal of an agreement. The employees had 
demanded an increase in wages, while the em- 
ployer proposed a decrease’ Two days prior 
to the strike, the Canadian Press made appli- 
cation to the Department of Labour for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and the Minister of Labour authorized 
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_the establishment of a Board. The employees, 
however, took a strike vote which resulted in 
the calling of a strike. The telegraphers had 
been receiving a minimum salary of $45 per 
week, and a maximum of $51 per week, but 
they now asked for increases to $60 and $72.50 
per week. The Canadian Press presented a 
counter proposition for a reduction of from 
$3 to $7 per week. The telegraph operators 
refused to accept arbitration of anything but 
their claim for an increase. The Canadian 
Press offered to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, under a clause in the expiring agreement, 
but the employees held that the clause in 
question did not apply. The telegraphers of 
the commercial telegraph companies refused 
to handle press matter during the early days 
of the strike, and took a vote as to a 
sympathetic strike, but the majority were 
against a strike. It was pointed out that the 
Federal statutes* required the commercial tele- 
graph companies to accept all matter pre- 
sented for transmission. On September 21, 
the strikers decided to refer the dispute to 


the Board already authorized by the Minister 
of Labour. Work was resumed on September 
22. Information as to the proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, will be found on another page. 

Movine Picrure Operators, MoNnTREAL, QUE. 
—On September 1, a strike of six moving 
picture operators occurred in Montreal for 
recognition of the union, and for union wages 
and working conditions.. After negotiations 
the demands of the employees were granted 
and work was resumed on September 3. 

Musicians (Movina Picture THeatrss), 
Vancouver, B.C.—An alleged lockout at two 
theatres in Vancouver occurred on September 
1, on the expiration of an agreement on 
August 31. Thirty-four musicians were affect- 
ed. The musicians asked for a new agreement 
on the basis of a 54-hour day instead of a 6- 
hour day. Negotiations resulted in a com- 
promise whereby the managers agreed to give 
additional rest periods during the 6-hour day 
in lieu of a straight 54-hour day. Work was 
resumed on September 6. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1924 









Number 


Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 
employees] working 
involved days 





Time 











Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to September, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 
Coal miners, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 
MANUFACTURING.— 
Leather, fur and products:— 
Boot. factory employees, St. 50 
Hyacinthe, Que. 


8, 000 


Iron, steel and products:— 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont........ ae 


SERVICE.— 
Recreational:— 


Moving picture projectionists, 6 
Hamilton, Ont. 


150 |Commenced during July. 


200,000 |Commenced April 1, against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated. 


850 |Commenced August 18, to secure the dismissal of 


other employees. 
other workers, 
employers. 


Replacement of strikers by 
September 20. In favour of 


200 |Commenced June 2, against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout of union 


employees. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during September, 1924. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 
Coal miners, Coalhurst, Alta.... 320 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES.— 
Telegraph system:— ; 
Telegraphers, various cities... . 77 


SERVICE.— 
Recreational:— 
Musicians (Moving Pictures), 34 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Moving picture operators, 6 
Montreal, Que. 


*Telegraphs Act, 
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Revised Statutes 


3,520 |Commenced September 18. 


Refusal of company 
to collect the union checkoff. Unterminated. 


732 |Commenced September 11, against a proposed 


reduction in wages when the employees had 
demanded an increase in wages. Work was 
resumed September 22, pending a final settle- 
ment before a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. Indefinite. 


170 |Alleged lockout, commenced September 1, for 


shorter hours. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed September 6. Compromise. 


12 |Commenced September 1, for recognition of the 


union and for union wages and 1a akc conditions. 
Settled by negotiations September 2; in favour 
of employees. 


of Canada, chapter 126. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING AUGUST, 1924 


i page British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for September contains the following 
table which analyses the disputes in progress 
in August, 1924, in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland by groups of industries, and indi- 
cates the number of workpeople involved at 
the establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost during the month in all 
disputes in progress. 

Of the 53 disputes beginning in August, 29, 
directly involving 19,000 workpeople, arose 
out of demands for advances in wages; 14, 
directly involving 3,000 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 2, directly involving 4,000 
workpeople, on details of working arrange- 
ments; and 8, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, on other questions. In addition, 43 
disputes which began before August were still 


in progress at the beginning of the month. 
Settlements were effected in the case of 29 
new disputes and 17 old disputes. Of these 
new and old disputes, 14 were settled in favour 
of the workpeople, 12 were settled in favour 
of the employers, ahd 20 were compromised. 
In the case of 13 disputes work was resumed 
pending negotiations. It is provisionally es- 
timated that the number of workpeople who 
went on strike or were locked out or were 
thrown out of work at establishments where 
disputes occurred, in consequence of the dis- 
putes, in all the 96 disputes in progress in 
August was not far from 150,000, and that 
the aggregate number of working days lost in 


all the disputes during the month was about 
2,000,000. 








Number of Disputes in Number 
Progress in August or work- peel oak: 
people _ duration 
involved ey bach 
Groups of Industries Started | Started in all nso a 
before “ in Total disputes os ores 
August 1 ugust in progress 4 
ugu & Rae tere in August 
Mining and quarrying...) ../)'. 2000 Meee aise Y vanes 12 11 23 17,000 133 ,000 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding.................0000eeeeeee 11 11 22 15,000 162,000 
Building, decorating, contracting, CtC...........cceeee ce ceeeees 3 4 7 # * 
EL PANS DOE Goo o7 acc lcs OA Rae a EEE Sed, -o' 0s a aldiczn a ce | ‘sinh 6 a ane A 7 v 5,000 44,000 
Other! Wy Aa Nay Oe eee A eae amu S'S PS A ER 17 20 387 12,000 96,000 
Dota; AusustylO24oe ste merrier Se ik, sictsttede Gels 43 53 QO wilder: dbete, lene cae cane 
Total way sik O 24 eee eRe RET Lo caida dV, 38 ye D5 RECN NS CHR Le AER 
*# Ee 
68,000 1,200,000 


otal, Aucust OL Lee Rie Colelds 6 oS bes 28 45 73 





*Particulars were not available as regards the number of work-people involved in the general dispute in the building industry. 
The negotiations between the parties in connection with this dispute resulted on August 22, in a settlement under which work 
was resumed at nearly all centres throughout the country on August 25. } 

**T'wo disputes (one involving about 34,000 boilermakers, etc., in Federated shipyards and the other involving about 18,000 
dock workers in London), accounted for the most of the loss of time in August, 1923. 
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Unemployment and Credit 


larly the relation between currency control 
and unemployment were discused at a recent 
meeting of the British Independent Labour 
Party, and a resolution was submitted to the 
Labour Party Conference on October 6, 
declaring that “in view of the power of the 
Bank of England to lessen, by scientific regu- 
lation of credit, disastrous ‘booms’ and 
‘slumps’ and the unemployment which they 
bring about, the Government should take 
steps, by nationalizing the Bank of England 
and otherwise, to ensure that the control of 
credit is exercised in the public interest of 
powerful financial groups.” 


A recent report published by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization under the title 
“Unemployment 1920-1923,” reviewed in the 
August isue of the Lasour Gazerrs, declared 
that a close relation existed between price 
fluctuations and unemployment. This opin- 
ion was in agreement with the principle laid 
down at the Economic Conference at Geneva 
in 1922, that “the essential requisite for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe is the 
achievement by each country of stability in 
the value of its currency.” The best means 
of restoring such stability, and more particu- 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT’S LIABILITY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS TO WAR VETERANS TO CONTINUE 
“3% N Order in Council (P.C. 1639) was issued was granted to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 


on September 18, extending for a further 
period of one year the operation of the order 
in council dated December 29, 1921, under 
which the Government of Canada assumed 
the liabihty that would otherwise rest upon 
employers on account of industrial accidents 
to returned soldiers in their employment who 
have a war disability reckoned as 20 per cent 
of their full earning power or over (LABOUR 
GazEeTTEA, March, 1922, page 310). This arrange- 
ment, and the results that have followed in 
three years, are described in the new order 
in council, approved by His Excellency the 


Governor General on September 18, as 
follows:— 
The Committee of the Privy Council have had 


before them a report, dated 15th September, 1924, 
from the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
submitting that by Order in Council P.C. 4482, dated 
the 29th December, 1921, as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 2247, dated 27th October, 1922, authority 


Re-establishment to assume the cost of compensation 
in respect of pensioners of 20 per cent and upwards, 
who are engaged in industry. The salient features 
of this authority are that the department shall pay 
to every employer of a pensioner who is in receipt 
of not less than 20 per cent pension, the amount of 
assessment if any, paid by such employer to a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board with respect to the wages 
or other allowance paid or made to such pensioner, 
and where the compensation has been paid by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board or by an individual, 
the department shall reimburse the Board or the 
individual, less all amounts paid or payable to 
employers by way of refund of assessment. 

The Minister states that it was provided that the 
authority should remain in force for three years from 
the Ist September, 1921. 

The expenditure has been considerably less than 
was at first anticipated, though as the benefits are 
being more widely known by employers the claims 
will slightly inerease. Only two provinces, however, 
have availed themselves to any extent, of the benefits 
of this legislation, namely, Ontario and Alberta. The 
following statement shows the expenditure made by 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
since the coming into force of the Orders in Council :— 




















1924-25 
— 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 (to July Total 
31, 1924) 
$ $ $ $ 
PR DIGVONS; -ASSESSTA GIGS iain, such Verses sane oko |s\aztur dies nce Mics eee 44 00 749 57 556 40 1,349 97 
Alta. 1 Man. 5 Man. 4 
N.S. 4 B.C. 1 
Workmen’s"@ompensationys rs... sree nen oes 0 88 15,631 50 | 17,332 65 16,216 32 49,221 35 
Alta. 2 Ont. 9 Ont. 158 Ont. 80 
Alta. 40 Alta, 47 Alta. 11 
Nest 1 N.S. 12 
Man. 2 
Grand Totaleyees, .CR08. SU TOR eee 40 88 15,675 50 18,082 22 16,772 72 50,571 32 





The operation of the foregoing Orders in Council 
has proved most satisfactory in many cases. It has 
been impossible for many employers to refuse employ- 
ment to a disabled man on the grounds that his 
disability would make him an additional Workmen’s 
Compensation risk. 

The Minister, therefore, recommends that the pro- 
visions of Order in Council P.C. 4432, dated the 29th 


December, 1921, as amended by Order in Council P.C. 
2247, dated the 27th October, 1922, be extended for 
one year until the lst September, 1925. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing 
mendation and submit the same for approval. 


(Sgd.) E. J. LeMmatire, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


recom-= 





REHABILITATION OF DISABLED CIVILIAN WORKERS AND OF 
RETURNED SOLDIERS 


TTENTION is now being directed in 
Canada to the problem of retraining 
industrial workers who have been disabled 
through injuries from following their accus- 
tomed occupations. Such retraining has al- 
-ready been given for some years past, with 
remarkable results, to distabled — soldiers, 
through the Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Soldiers’ ‘Civil Re-estab- 


lishment, and it has been suggested that this 
work might be extended so as to include in- 
jured civilian workers in the benefit of “ re« 
habilitation.” 


Vocational Training for Returned Soldiers 


The Government of Canada was the first 
of the Allied Governments to recognize that 
the retraining of the disabled men at public 
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expense was a definite and necessary post-war 
problem and the. Miuilitary Hospitals Com- 
mission was authorized to provide facilities 
for such retraining and for the issue of pay 
and allowances while it was in progress. At 
the commencement of the vocational training 
work arrangements were made for the opening 
of special schools for the utilization of exist- 
ing provincial and private institutions, and for 
the placement of men in industry, where an 
intensive apprenticeship to the new trade 
could be carried out. As an adjunct, a special 
employment and “follow-up” service was 
established. Large numbers of disabled men 
availed themselves of these facilities, the peak 
of the load being reached in March, 1920, 
when upwards of 26,000 (inclusive of minors 
referred to below) were undergoing training. 

The total number who had commenced 
training up to December 31, 1923 was 52,228; 
these are accounted for as follows:— 





Graduated, 1919.. 9 455 

« 1920.. 2730). 

< LOQt. eee eee, ee 5,086 

iy 1923) 7'3; 5 ite, Bees Gis 693 

‘ A923) mith, Reh asco hohe Behe: 309 

In traimime vat. sl=12-230 08 pore see cae 101 
Cancelled or discontinued since com- 

mencement.. 9,213 

Total.. 52,228 


Practically 64 per cent of those trained 
obtained employment in line with their 
training. Owing to the unsettled state of 
industries in general during the post-war 
period, this high percentage reflects the train- 
ing provisions in a very favourable light. It 
should be borne in mind that many of those 
who did not obtain employment in line with 
training, but accepted employment in other 
lines, did so by preference and not through 
necessity, and were enabled to do so because 
of their training. 








Employed as trained.. 2:7 ,448 63 . 96 
Employed otherwise.. 10,724 24.99 

Total.. 38,172 88.95 
Presumed employed.. ah ae Lee DOS 5.95 
IN Ob) 18 SUCEESS: shee nas totem ere 219 51 
Gone, abroad... is cia eens 991 2.31 
SIC err eben ae ote tee teal ae 866 2.02 
Deceasedhiil the. Su Re eae 113 -26 

Total.. 42,914 100% 








Those who received training have ranged 
from youths to men of 50 years, from the 
illiterate to the university student, and from 
the lowest grade labourer to the highly skilled 
mechanic. : 

Owing to the marked decrease of training 
activity, the Department has now been able 
to close all vocational schools. Men now 


accepted for training are, in the majority of 
cases, placed with industries on promise of 
employment upon completion of course. Other 
case are placed with business colleges or 
schools. 

Another aspect of the training activities has 
been developed, namely occupational therapy 
in the hospitals. It was found in the early 
stages of the work that time hung heavily on 
the hands of those who were becoming con- 
valescent and classes and ward occupations 
were established to relieve the tedium. A 
special corps of ward aides was trained, and it 
has now become a regular part of the pro- 
cedure in all departmental hospitals for men 
to spend a portion of the day in performing 
some useful occupational work. This train- 
ing is often commenced while the patient is 
bed-ridden. The sale of the articles produced 
has proved a welcome addition to the Depart- 
mental allowances. 


Retraining of Injured Civilians 


Ontario Act—A beginning in the applica- 
tion of the principle of “rehabilitation” to 
civilians has already been made in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, where the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was amended at the last session 
of the legislature to provide for the retraining 
of injured civilian workmen. The amending 
act, however, has not been proclaimed, as re- 
quired, and is, therefore, not yet in operation. 
The new section is as follows:— 


2. The Workmen’s Compensation Act is amended by 
adding thereto the following section :— 
44c. To aid in getting injured workmen back to 
work and to assist in lessening or removing any handi- 
cap resulting from their injuries, the Board may take 
such measures and make such expenditures as it may 
deem necessary or expedient, and the expense chereof 
shall be borne, in Sehedule 1 cases, out of the accident 
fund, and in Schedule 2 cases by the employer indi- 
vidually, and may be collected in the sam2 manner 
as compensation or expenses of administration; pro- 
vided that the total expenditure under the provisions 
of this section shall not exceed $100,000 in any calendar 
year. 


Progress in United States—The United 
States Government now participates with the 
States in establishing and maintaining retrain- 
ing services. The movement started in 1920, 
when Congress enacted the Civilian Rehabili- 
tation Act. As the result of this Act a re- 
habilitation service is now flourishing in thirty- 
six states. 

Something of the economic and social gain 
effected by these services is indicated from 
the fact that last year 4,530 persons started 
earning $4,530,000 in wages instead of hav- 
ing $1,359,000 expended for their maintenance. 

During the year closing June 30, 1923, 
4,530 handicapped persons were rehabilitated, 
and there were under the care of the 36 State 
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bureaus on July 1, 11,267 active cases. In 
1921 there were only 457 rehabilitated and in 
1922, 1,890. The increase of 2,640 during the 
fiseal year of 1923 indicates that the rehabil- 
tation effort is reasonably well established and 
is becoming effective. Less than 50 per cent 
of the Federal appropriations have been called 
for by the States and the total expenditures 
from Federal anid State funds for the last year 
amounted to $1,159,811.63, or a per capita cost 
of $253.84. Obviously, the per capita cost in 
the large industrial States will be much lower 
than in the sparsely settled States. It is a 
significant economic and social fact that 
physically handicapped persons can be re- 
turned to gainful occupations at a per capita 
cost of little more than $250, which includes 
all ‘administrative expenses, tuition, supplies, 
travelling expenses, artificial appliances, and 
everything that is done for them. The exact 
cost of maintaining a dependent person in a 
public institution for the whole country is 
not known, but in many States it costs $300 
per capita, and in private homes or institu- 
tions, a larger amount. 

The information given below is derived from 
the Year Book of the United States Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for 1923. 

A special branch of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has been organized to 
administer the Civilian Rehabilitation Act of 
1920. Under this Act Congress set up a pro- 
gramme of co-operation with the States, under 
which persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise, to the extent of being vocationally 
handicapped, should be retained and returned 
to remunerative employment. Because the 
direct responsibility of this work rests with 
the individual States, the Federal Govern- 
ment did not undertake to organize and direct 
the work, but rather provided for financial 
contributions or grants to encourage the work 
within the States and to give advice and 
assistance in all matters of organization and 
administration. 

The Federal Act, which provides for the 
participation of the National Government in 
the vocational rehabilitation of civilians, con- 
templated a permanent programme, but it pro- 
vided funds for four years only. The annual 
appropriations were as follows:— 


Year General Special 
1920-21 0S eee. OM Aeon. 3% $ 750,000 $ 46,000 
iL) E717 AR CI Oe tre Oy AAT ra 1,000,000 34,000 
LOD BO Pee thats © aes, ceca eietars “ois 1,000, 000 34,000 
1928204 via feet. ty EIS. on MS 1,000 000 34,000 





While the Federal Act of 1920 provided 
appropriations for a four-year period, there 
appears to have been no intention on the 


part of Congress to limit Federal co-operation 


to this period. Allotment to a State from 
general appropriations is based on the pro- 
portion of the State’s population to that of 
the United States, excluding Territories, out- 
lying possessions, and District of Columbia. 
Five thousand dollars is the minimum allot- 
ment to any one State for one year. The 
special appropriations are for raising allot- 
ments to the minimum that otherwise would 
fall below that figure. For the administra- 
tion of the Federal Act an annual appro- 
priation of $75,000 is made. Federal money 
expended in the States out of these appro- 
priations must, under the provisions of the 
Act, be matched with State or local money, 
dollar for dollar. 

The Federal civilian rehabilitation act pro- 
vides, as one of the conditions under which 
a State will receive allotments of Federal 
money, that co-operative relations be set up 
between the State board for vocational educa- 
tion which administers the rehabilitation work, 
and the State agency which administers the 
workmen’s compensation law. In a number 
of the States, co-operative relationship be- 
tween these two agencies means considerably 
more than the reporting of potential cases to 
the rehabilitation service. They are found 
working hand in hand to the common end 
of restoring disabled workers as completely 
as possible to positions of self-support. 

Due largely to an experiment which was 
begun in one of the States at the instance 
of the Federal board two years ago, a num- 
ber of States have discovered the possibilities 
of what has been designated as “ organized 
co-operation.” The plan varies from State 
to State, but in general it is one of securing 
in each community, city, or county some clear- 
ing agency which will take the responsibility 
of locating, reporting, and investigating cases, 
and which will co-operate with the State de- 
partment in carrying out the details of the 
complete plans of rehabilitation. Im some 
communities the clearing agency works under 
the direction of a rehabilitation committee 
or, as it is sometimes called, council composed 
of prominent persons representing different 
fields of business and ‘other activities, who 
feel a responsibility for the handicapped, and 
who very often are interested in all phases 
of social work and contribute money for it. 
These committees or councils have periodic 
meetings, at which methods as well as the 
specific needs of cases are discussed. Many 
placements are made simply through the in- 
fluence or connections of persons on these 
committees. The work of the committee in 
general is, of course, subject to the ‘approval 
of agents of the State rehabilitation depart- 
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ment, and, wherever expenditure of State and 
Federal funds is involved, the plan ‘under 
which such expenditure is to be made must 
be approved by the State rehabilitation de- 
partment. In smaller communities such duties 
are often assumed by individuals, such as a 
public health nurse, a Red Cross secretary, 
the president or secretary of a manufacturers’ 
association, a Rotary or a Kiwanis Club or 
other similar business men’s organization, or 
by a prominent interested employer. 

As an evidence of the great extent to which 
the rehabilitation work has aroused the in- 
terest of agencies, it may be pointed out that 
in one State one fraternal organization alone 
has raised a fund of $70,000 to be devoted 
in one year to the rehabilitation of disabled 
minors. The work is being done in co-opera- 
tion with the State department of rehabilita- 
tion. ‘Church, fraternal, civic, and business 
organizations are investing time as well as 
money in the rehabilitation movement, both 
locally and nationally. Another outstanding 
development of the national programme of re- 
habilitation is the effect it has had on the 
activities of the medical and surgical fra- 
ternities all over the country, who are awaken- 
ing to the need for improved methods of voca- 
tional restoration of the physically disabled. 

Illustration of the beneficial effects of this 
awakening of interest in jphysical rehabilita- 
tion is the experience of one Southern State 
which has been very active in developing 
facilities for rendering this service. An ortho- 
pedic surgeon in the State has, in a little over 


a year performed successful operations on 65 
persons, resulting in restoration of function of 
disabled members. These cases were referred 
to him by the rehabilitation service of the 
State. Because of crowded conditions in the 
local hospitals it has been impossible for him 
to handle a large number of cases. This 
limitation upon the work will, however, be 
removed in the near future, since a local 
church organization has leased its hospital— 
a three-storey building—to the surgeon for a 
period of three years without charge, on the 
understanding that it will be used for rehabili- 
tation cases. 

It was not until the establishment of the 
rehabilitation. programme under State and 
Federal auspices that. employers were gener- 
ally convinced of the feasibility of employing 
the disabled. In the past employers have 
been loath to-employ disabled workers, since 
they have assumed that production by such 
workers would be below normal and that pay- 
ing them regular wages would, therefore, be 
a poor investment. State departments of re- 
habilitation, through the process of re-educa- 
tion, have demonstrated beyond any doubt 
that a disabled person can, in most instances, 
be made an efficient employee. The problem 
is one of adjustment. Experience under this 
act, during the brief period elapsed: since its 
passage, has demonstrated conclusively thiat 
in a great majority of cases vocational handi- 
caps can be completely overcome and the 
wage-earning capacity of the disabled person 
completely restored. 





ASSOCIATION OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS OF 
CANADA 


| HE Annual Convention of the Association 

of Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Canada, composed of representatives of the 
Provincial Boards of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and’ British 
Columbia, was held in Winnipeg on Septem- 
ber 15-16-17.. Mr. V. J. Paton, Chairman of 
the Nova Scotia Board, and Chairman of the 
Association, presided over the sessions and 
among those in attendance were Messrs. J. A. 
Sinclair, Chairman of the New Brunswick 
Board; Samuel Price, Chairman of the Ontario 
Board; H. G. Wilson, Commissioner of the 
Manitoba Board; and John T. Stirling, Chair- 
man of the Alberta Board. Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
attended, the conference by invitation for pur- 
poses. of information on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, of, Canada. 


The agenda comprised the following among 
other subjects: Preparation of a permanent 
partial disability schedule to be used as a 
guide by the Provincial Boards; preparation 
of a schedule for merit rating for the con- 
sideration of the Provincial Boards ; present 
methods of rate making and suggestions for 
desirable changes; problems arising with re~ 
Spect to strains and hernias; methods of 
procedure against a principal when a con- 
tractor of that principal thas been assessed; 
advisability of employing doctors in large 
centres. ‘to examine disabled workmen ol 
behalf of the Provincial Board; cost of 
medical aid for accident where unlimited 
medical aid is allowed; adoption of a defini- 
tion of the term, disaster; problems arising 
out of the administration of the Dominiou 
Workmen’s Compensation Act by Provincial 
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Boards; advisability of uniformity of deci- 
sions as to accidents occurring on premises 
when an employee is going to or coming from 
work; methods of determining compensation 
which should be paid to non-residents; con- 
sideration of recent amendments to the Pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
the desirability of any further changes. 

The Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Canada addressed the conference in rela- 
tion to the proposed Draft Convention and 
Recommendation which were adopted, re- 
spectively, at the Sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour ‘Conference (League of 
Nations) in June last concerning “ Equality 
of Treatment for National and Foreign 
Workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents.” It was explained that the 
Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, meeting in Geneva next year, 
would be devoted in the main to the con- 
sideration of problems connected with work- 
men’s compensation. 
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A resolution was adopted by the conference 
in the terms following :— 

That inasmuch as the assumption by the Dominion 
Government of responsibility for industrial accidents to 
great war pensioners of twenty per cent or more war 
disability has worked out very satisfactorily and has 
been of great advantage to injured veterans in securing 
employment, this association is of opinion that it is 
very desirable that the same should be continued. 

It may be noted that a Federal Order in 
Council providing for the continuance of this 
policy for one year was adopted on Septem- 
ber 18, 1924. (This order is printed on 
another page of the present issue). 

The sessions of the conference were devoted 
to an exchange of views on the various items 
of the Agenda. It was decided that the 
conference next year should be held in Van- 
couver. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Messrs. H. G. Wilson, 
of Winnipeg, President; E. S. H. Winn, KC., 
of Vancouver, and V. J. Paton, of Halifax, 
Vice-Presidents; and N. Fletcher, of Winnipeg, 
Secretary. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA AND MANITOBA IN 1923 


Alberta 


HE sixth annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Alberta covers 
the operations of the calendar year 1923. 
Owing to amendments to the act from time 
to time the records of payments, accidents, 
etc., for last year are not strictly comparable 
with those for the previous years. Thus, in 1920 
new classes were brought under the act, includ- 
ing clerical workers in the industries covered, 
and in the following year the Legislature 
changed the method employed in determin- 
ing the amount of individual compensation 
from a stated sum to a percentage of the 
worker’s earnings asin other provinces. Com- 
pensation payments therefore now vary accord- 
ing to the injured worker’s wages. In 1921 
moreover the Board was authorized to accept 
applications from new classes of employers to 
come under the act. 

The act now covers practically all industries 
in the province with the exception of agri- 
culture, ranching, the “running trades” of the 
railways, and the operation of retail stores and 
office buildings. Injured workers have hither- 
to received compensation on the basis of 55 
per cent of their average earnings (this was 
raised during the session of 1924 to 62% per 
cent), while awards to widows were at the 
rate of $35 per month, and in addition $7.50 
for each child (a sliding scale is now estab- 
lished, ranging from $12 for one child to $8 


each in cases where the family is large). The 
cost of compensation includes also burial ex- 
penses and the cost of medical aid. 

The number of employers within the scope 
of the act on December 31, 1923, declined to 
2,857, from 3,004 in the previous year. On the 
other hand the number of wage earners in 
1923 was 37,760 males and 3,969 females, as 
compared with 37,365 males and 3,130 females 
in 1922. Of the employees in 1928, 8,991 were 
in schedule 1 (mines, etc.), and 40,495 were in 
schedule 2 (the general industrial group). The 
total pay rolls in 1923 amounted. to $62.- 
289,344 as compared with $58,677,484 in 1922, 
Of the total payroll of 1923, $18,109,458 was 
in the mining, and $44,179,887 in the general 
industrial group. 

The total number of accidents reported dur- 
ing the year was 9,160 as compared with 7,518 
in 1922; 7,069 in 1921, and 6,418 in 1920. Of 
these 9,160 accidents 58 proved fatal, 76 re- 
sulted in some degree of permanent disability, 
and 9,026 resulted in temporary disability. The 
total amount paid on account of compensa-~ 
tion and medical aid during the year was 
$485,101, as compared with $399,578 in 1922; 
$367,102 in 1921; and $243,936 in 1920. In 
addition to these payments the sum of $363,290 
was transferred to the Pension Fund to cover 
awards made to dependants and pensioners on 
account of fatal and permanent disability 
cases. At the close of 1923 the sum of $1,024,- 
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721 stood at the credit of the Pension Fund, 


out of which 409 dependants of deceased work- 
men, and 58 pensioners, were receiving month- 
ly payments totalling $124,039 during the year. 

The total number of cheques issued during 
the year was 23,300, of which 9,114 were in 
payment of compensation, 8,945 were for medi- 
cal aid, 2,559 for pensions to dependants and 
permanently disabled workmen, 1,881 for gen- 
eral accounts, and 801 for mine rescue ac- 
counts. 

The administration expense (excluding ex- 
penditure on account of Mine Rescue) shows 
a reduction of $9,473.37 as compared with the 
year 1922, while the expenditure on account 
of Mine Rescue was also reduced $10,886.94 
as compared with the previous year. 

Assessments outstanding and unpaid at the 
end of 1922, together with those levied during 
1923, totalled $793,689, of which amount $747,- 
897, or 94.23 per cent were collected and 
$23,971 was cancelled, leaving $21,821 unpaid 
on December 31. 

For medical aid the collections during the 
year totalled $164,357. (The Alberta act auth- 
orizes the Board to require employers to de- 
duct a fixed amount, generally about a cent 
a day, from the wages of their employees to 
be paid into the accident fund.) 

The loss in time caused by accidents in con- 
nection with which compensation or medical 
aid was paid during the year was, in per- 
manent disability cases, 6,548 total days, or 
225.78 average days,and,in temporary disa- 
bility cases, 106,114 total days, or 25.46 aver- 
age days. The average age of the injured 
workers is given as 33.98 years, and _ their 
average weekly wage at $31.07. 


Accident Prevention—The Board now makes 
a practice, before issuing safety regulations, 
of holding conferences with groups of em- 
ployers and workmen in the various industries, 
and the existing accident prevention regu- 
lations are based largely on conclusions thus 
reached. 

An interesting section of the present report 
describes the mine rescue and first aid work 
carried out during the month with the co- 
operation of the Board. The Accident Pre- 
vention Committees, joint bodies composed 
of workers’ and employers’ representatives, 
now number 101 and their suggestions are in- 
corporated in many of the Board’s safety re- 
gulations. The Board’s chief inspector re- 
ports that “ while there have been a few cases 
where workmen have expressed a fear of being 
discriminated against by employers on ac- 
count of their activity in these committees, 
such cases have been very few, and our ex- 


perience generally in connection with the 
operation of Accident Prevention Committees 
is that employers generally are now actively 
co-operating with their workmen and ‘the 
Board in bringing their various plants up to 
the standard required by the Regulations.” 
He states that safety conditions have been 
greatly improved in woodworking factories and 
sawmills, but there are still many cases where 
the workmen discard machinery guards and 
consequently meet with serious accidents. 

Many new first-aid classes were organized 
during the year, and the employees of the Al- 
berta Government Telephones and the Cana- 
dian National Railways are mentioned as. 
being specially interested in this work. Dur- 
ing 1923, 204 male and 33 female employees 
received industrial certificates. 

The report also contains an account of the 
work done during the year under the Elec- 
trical Protection Act, which is administered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Manitoba 


The report of the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for 1923, recently issued, 
contains information in respect to the cost of 
administration, the total number of accidents, 
and the aggregate days of disability for all 
cases treated during that year. It also gives 
an analysis of the accidents occurring during 
1922. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1920 
became effective on January 1, 1921, and is 
applicable to all cases of injury arising on or 
subsequent to that date, but the Act of 1916 
remains applicable to all cases of injury aris- 
ing between March 1, 1917, and December 31, 
1920, inclusive. The act, it is noted, provides 
that the assessments or insurance tates levied 
on employers shall be sufficient to provide 
in each year capitalized reserves which shall 
suffice to meet the periodical payments of 
compensation accruing in future years in re- 
spect of all accidents which occur during the 
year. The Board has adopted the tables used 
by the Ontario Board for the rating of per- 
manent disabilities, and for the calculation of 
capitalized values of payments awarded to 
workmen who suffer permanent disabilities, 
and to. the dependants of workmen killed in 
industry. During 1923, nineteen employers in 
industries not formerly under the Board’s 
authority were brought under Part 1 of the 
Act, in conformity with the section which 
provides that “ any industry or workman not 
within the scope of this Part may on the ap- 
plication of the employer be admitted by the 
Board as being within the scope of this Part 
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subject to such terms and conditions and for 
such period as the Board may deem adequate 
and proper.” There were also forty-eight em- 
ployers who secured protection for themselves 
and their dependants under Part 1 of the 
Act on application approved by the Board. 
The number of employers in Class “G,” 
which represents the general body of employ- 
ers, assessed by the Board during 1923 was 
4.116, as compared with 4,315 in 1922, a de- 
crease of 4.6 per cent. 

The total number of accidents reported by 
employers to the Board in 1923 was 9,546, as 
compared with 9,676 during 1922, a decrease 
of 1.3 per cent. During the year the Board’s 
chief medical officer treated 870 cases of minor 
injury for which, had fees been paid, the sum 
of $6,621.50 would have been disbursed. The 
number of cases treated during 1922 was 893, 
with fees chargeable $7,366. The aggregate 
days of disability for all cases treated in 1923 
was 2,872 days, an average of 3.3 days per case, 
as against an average of 4.2 days per case in 
1922. 

There was an increase of 18.3 per cent in 
the amount of money disbursed by the Board 
in 1923 as compared with the previous year, 
the figures being $670,524 for 1923 and $562,- 
316.55 for 1922. It is explained in the report 
that the Board’s disbursements will continue 
to increase year by year owing to the continual 
addition of beneficiaries by reason of fatal 
and permanent disability accidents, until the 
number of beneficiaries being added to the 
Board’s books is equalled by the annual num- 
ber removed by cessation of pension owing to 
death or other causes. The number of cheques 
issued by the Board was 20,934 in 1923 as 
compared with 18,781 in 1922. The value of 
the Board’s orders during 1923 for the pay- 
ment of compensation, which includes orders 
respecting Dominion Government employees 
and also amounts set aside to provide for pen- 
sions awarded, was’ $844,289.27, as compared 
with $858,785.45 for 1922, a decrease of 1.7 
per cent. 


1922:—The number of accidents which 
occurred in 1922, (including those reported by 
employers as given above), was 9,747, these 
being divided as follows: 


MedicaWardtonly: or tate ee ence uces aie nes vests 1,962 
Temporary disability (over three days).......... 3,305 
Permanent total disability.................-20se es 3 
Permanent partial disability...............-.--00- 171 
Batali cts © eine oe donias cin eb sloth tether oes 22 Sere eeE 39 


Siecle lAlIOR Os eur he eee daa euton gs Sake cae 147 
Mince disabilities (under three days, no expense).. 4,120 
Of the 39 fatal accidents during the year, 17 
occurred to workmen in the steam railway ser- 
vice, and 7 to men engaged in the general 


contracting industries. The greatest number 
of permanent disability cases also occurred in 
these groups, there being 48 cases reported 
in the steam railway service, and 16 in the 
general contracting and construction group. 
The total days lost through permanent disa- 
bility during the year numbered 22,931, and 
the average days per accident were 131.78. 
There was lost through death cases a total 
of 1,026 days and an average per accident of 
26.30 days. The total days lost through 
temporary disability was 66,639, and the aver- 
age days lost per accident, 20.16. The average 
age of all classes injured during the year was 
31.51 years, and the average weekly wage of 
the injured workers was $26.07. 

In regard to the nationalities of the injured 
workmen, 2,787 owed their allegiance to 
Britain (of these 2,610 incurred temporary 
disabilities, 150 permanent disabilities, and 27 
received injuries resulting in death); 145 to 
Austria, 97 to Poland, 71 to Russia, 62 to the 
United States, 61 to Ukraine, 48 to France, 
47 to Italy, 35 to Sweden, 27 to Eelgium, 19 
to Roumania, 16 to Germany, 12 to Iceland, 
9 each to Denmark, Finland and Norway, 5 to 
Switzerland, 3 each to Spain and Holland, 2 
to China, and one each to Bulgaria and Japan. 
There were 49 cases where the nationality was 
not specified. 

The actual payrolls on which employers 
were assessed for 1922 amounted to $54,869,- 
710.85 compared with $59,678,980.88 for 1921. 
Figures showing the details for the various 
classes are as follows:— 


Class 1921 1922 

actual payrolllactual payroll 
$ © cts. $ ~~ cts. 

A. Canadian Pacific Railway 
COMPANYS icc ts ns os shee 8,578,609 64] 8,826,879 98 

B. Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way. Company........:.. 827,826 18 800,000 00 

u. Canadian National Rail- 
OUR URN Ie c's cis elstelal bie vsiavalete 9,715,726 65} 9,307,547 52 
D. Province of Manitoba...... 2,594,720 87| 2,145,165 02 
eCity of, Winnipeg. :2.). 0.2% 2,617,882 33] 2,409,759 40 
G. General body of employers} 32,843,129 46] 28,876,219 23 

H. Winnipeg Electric Railway 
@oOmpany.a..cemnes atta 2,501,085 75} 2,504,139 70 
OtAIS)  <c'< o Sone veiw eden 59,678,980 88} 54,869,710 85 





The coroner’s jury rendered a verdict of 
accidental death in the case of an employee 
of the parks and playground department, 
Montreal, Quebec, who was electrocuted while 
engaged in trimming trees, on September 13, 
last, when he touched a wire concealed by 
branches. They recommended that all civic 
employees engaged in such work be issued 
gauntlets and compelled to wear them. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO 


‘THE Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 

recently issued orders numbers 34, 35 
and 38. The first of these orders governs 
female employees in factories making or pre- 
paring food (excepting seasonal canneries) 
and supersedes earlier orders of the Board. 
numbers 2, 7, and 8, which were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerre for September, 1921, 
page 1157, and January, 1922, page 72. Order 
number 35 governs female employees in all 
factory trades not dealt with in other orders 
(excepting seasonal canneries), and order 
number 38 female employees in the jewellery 
trades throughout the province. The mini- 


mum rates of wages for the electrical trades 
(number 30), the tobacco trades (number 36) 
and the rubber trades (number 37) were 
given in the issues of the Lasour Gazerre for 
January, 1924, and September, 1924, respec- 
tively. Owing to an error in the order 
governing the electrical trades, as first issued, 
in regard to inexperienced adults over 18 
years in the population group “ All below 5,000 
population and rural parts,” attention is again 
drawn to these orders. Orders numbers 34 
and 385 took effect on September 1, and 
orders 36, 37 and 38 on October 1, 1924. All 
orders are subject to annual revision by the 
Board. 


TABLE 1.—Minmvum Wagzs ror Femate Empioyens IN THE EvecrricaAL TRADES, FactorIms MAKING OR PREPARING Foop 
(excerT SEASONAL CaNNERINS), ALL FACTORIES NOT DEALT WITH IN OTHER ORDmRS (EXCEPT SEASONAL CANNERIES), THE 


Tosacco TRADES, AND THE RUBBER TRADES. 


age oe ne ee ee 


Population Groups 


aa ea 


Sorohtec Hekh diene, lise att, ee des hed en 


Sheree 0180s hale S Be a cedy oO 6x0) \0.0' 6 ie, ei ate 


Risisie <a ew mie \< e 


Experienced 
adults 
(over 18 yrs.) 


Inexperienced 
adults 


Young girls 
(over 18 years) 


(under 18 years) 


























$ $ $ 

see 12.50 6 months at 10.00 6 months at 8.00 
6 months at 11.00 6 months at 9.00 

6 months at 10.00 

Las 16: 11.50 6 months at 9.50 6 months at 8.00 
6 months at 10.50 6 months at 9.00 

6 months at 10.U0 

Ret. 11.00 6 months at 9.00 6 months at 7.00 
6 months at 10.00 6 months at 8.50 

6 months at 10.00 

Ps Ste 10.00 6 months at 8.00 6 months at 6.00 


6 months at 9.00 6 months at 7.50 


6 months at 9.00 


Trai Ue aa, OT TR ee a oe ae ee ge 


TABLE 2.—Minimum Rargs ror FEMALE EMPLOYERS IN THE JEWELLERY TRADES. 


ae RRO 8 O_O 


Population Groups 


SESE PAP NGE TPT TPT PTS a ao a 


Che Ge eronie tater Penn Mem ne anne gt ae Ney ve 


$1966 e006 6b 6 








Experienced Inexperienced Young Girls 
workers adults (under 18 years) 
(over 18 years) 
$ $ $ 
Ae 12.50 6 months at 9.00 | 6 months at 7.00 


6 months at 10.00 
6 months at 11.00 


6 months at 8.00 
6 months at 9.00 
6 months at 10.50 




















PS or 11.50 6 months at 8.00 | 6 months at 7.00 
6 months at 9.00 | 6 months at 8.00 

6 months at 10.00 | 6 months at 9.00 

6 months at 10.50 

PR 10.00 6 months at 7.50 | 6 months at 6.00 
6 months at 8.50 | 6 months at 7.00 

6 months at 9.50 | 6 months at 8.00 

6 months at 9.50 

nhs 10.00 6 months at 7.50 | 6 months at 6.00 
6 months at 8.50 | 6 months at 7.00 

6 months at 9.50 | 6 months at 8.00 

6 months at 9.00 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
IN 1922 


icy eenaboubtige of reports prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on em- 
ployment and wages in the various industries 
in Canada are published from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerrte. A report on the pulp 
and paper industry was outlined in September, 
and reports on various other industries ap- 
peared in earlier issues. Statistics showing the 
number of employees and the wages paid in 
some of the principal groups of industries in 
Canada in 1922 are given in the following 
table. 


Wages in agriculture—In certain industries 
such as agriculture and fishing it is impossible 
to state exactly the total wages paid. The 
wages paid to farm helpers during the summer 
season of 1922 were for men $59 and for women 
$39, including board, the average value of 
which was $21 for men and $17 for women. 
For the complete year 1922 the average value 
of wages and board was $594 for men and 


$418 for women, as compared with $669 for 
men and $449 for women in 1921. The aver- 
age yearly value of board in 1922 was $235 
for men and $191 for women, as compared with 
$248 for men and $200 for women in 1921. 
By provinces the average wages for men and 
women respectively in the summer season, and 
including board, were in 1922 as follows, the 
figures for 1921 being given within brackets 
for comparison: 


Prince Edward Island, $40 and $27 ($45 
and $27). 

Nova Scotia, $50 and $29 ($56 and $31). 

New Brunswick, $53 and $32 ($54 and $31). 

Quebec, $53 and $29 ($58 and $32). 

Ontario, $57 and $37 ($60 and $38). 

Manitoba, $63 and $43 ($79 and $50). 

Saskatchewan, $64 and $46 ($80 and $51). 

Alberta, $64 and $45 ($78 and $54). 

British Columbia, $75 and $54 ($79 and 
$54). 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES, in 1922 









































Groups and Kinds Salaried Employees Wage Earners Total Salaries 
of Industries Employ- and 
Male Female Salaries Male Female Wages ees Wages 
No. No. $ No. No. $ No. $ 
Agriculture (Farm operators, 
farm labourers and farmers’ (estimated) 
sonstover 14) years il. 20% ceil ake. tee BENG OE «SR TeI = le vslelstade jolavernifin aii s.2.+\e/eieie'| «0 2 sieyeie wieivels *988) 000} Serre a. 
ENUM Sol RACE I UB ORI Meat CB URC SU ORMBMAMRY o ail) bPabeieyenetn(y H's beie + +16 els, «| e's & ie japoraiovenane 494 313 ,365 
Reine eet ADS aye. ARMS RAG oI I eta ccc aio lld mkt nets + oo lest a Pe ais ole atin inne a4 Evan stett) PARAS Acar A 
[eet Nah HAE TIS es A ats 1,297 45} 2,041,961 DD OOS ele s.chete cies 18,387,822 26,950) 2,519,783 
Mining, metallurgical, structural 
materials and clay products 
ANCUIS EPIC SHANE IEE ob okeis etree alt +4: DBO Ne AE 8,636,280 TBS OCOI Ls... sfeboheee 66,390,221 62,249) 75,026,501 
ch rR EE MATT Pena works. TOOL». |. LORE Ae 809 ,067 TO AOLO IES), 3). cee 4,233,720 \ 13,138] 18,361,667 
Metallic mining..... HOMO. ease ey 1,408,212 Fe ee Ae a 3 11,910,668 
Non-metallics (other than coal) F509 RE We ere 1,031,959 FOROLA LTS eM 4,643,314 6,120| 5,675,273 
Corl minineeee CEE oh. > siaoh. de TH A2 IE: ee 3,777,626 ASOVOIG| UN. See. 35,773,001 31,838) 39,550,627 
Structural materials and clay 
DLOUNCtA AAU CINE fais. hielo ae TSCA. aee a  s [GDOMALG wT LOND OI \o oP otanitts: 9,829,518 11,153} 11,438,934 
Meaniiaeturind tae inst cs selec 58,743 16,176] 133,922,125) 295,957 92,988) 356,229,338] 463,864) 498,154,060 
Vegetable products............ 8,742 D243) 19. 820.00 35,931 16,301} 45,099,145 63,217) 64,424,922 
Anima] products.............. 8,758 1,719] 15,627,177 30,277 8,841} 34,306,502 49 ,595| 49,933,679 
(Mextileprodiuctsre §. sy.)...Meie. ts 5,547 2,166}: 15,313,325 31,658 48,677} 60,911,036 88,048} 76,224,361 
Wood and paper products...... 13,713 3,762) 33,190,715 92,551 ,436| 98,894,199 118,462] 132,084,914 
Tron and its products.......... 9,162 2,361) 22,005,972 61,485 2,376| 69,623,519 75,334! 191,632,088 
Non-ferrous metals and pro- ' 

Wee Lact hb oat een eae oe & 3,161 1,040 7,426 ,358 11,245 2,776| 14,025,271 18,222} 21,451,629 
Non-metallic mineral products 1,961 531] 4,085,427 11,518 1,120) 14,652,628 15,130} 18,738,055 
Chemical and allied products. 2,964 918 7,456,219 7,624 2,579 9,314,584 14,085} 16,770,803 
Miscellaneous industries....... 4,735 1,486} 9,491,155 13,718 1,882} 17,402,454 21,771) 26,893,609 

NUE AMD OTE AU Olson ssn os dit A voiann Loe s eich a os |e ta eg is aa itaiaas «so so sts cee eke atopy retin oe og 211,555} 281,895,755 
TRAIL PALL WAYS. 4 vues o nelelew « gc] = Brqeublre so |e ciate Pet rae Mabel Pe UNE vis HUI. «fs ni dc oi cisies bie paimemlenere ets 165,635] 233,294,040 
Ve Ghric Teall WAV. hikes ccte 6 «AME es oct opaRMI Ole: «fafa .e eBet elf pray tre) «tebes MMMM Fallebey ») sie o, abet No pis:ale. os ahaynlbiale ee teiaiaias acehy 18,099] 24,988,118 
Saree tA lis rede Sean ts a aemicleskant| nee Ace eee Uae mate Mee paabiias varie e ber ss vvtes geieos odes 225 8,500 6,307 ,838 
Jig Oho BRDEtG GST UIC TORU ACH RGraaninee jcioricr vane (Pr Seri ceh | yr xc ate RR) RR ata 19,321) 17,305,759 





Dette: Feng Vien pi OY dh ie Mine 08S id Di 


*Estimated figure based on a comparison of the number of farms in 1921 with number of farms in 1911 and on the number 
of agricultural workers given in census of 1911. {Female employees are included with male workers in the mining, 
metallurgical, structural material and clay products industries. Hncluding $25.97 paid to 16 piece workers. 
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REPORT ON THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF ONTARIO 
FOR 1922 


‘TBE Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 

published statistics of the forty leading 
manufacturing industries of the province of 
Ontario in 1922. Flour and grist mills occupy 
first place in the value of production, followed 
closely by the slaughtering and meat packing 
and automobile industries, In capital invest- 
ment the electric light and power industry 


stands first, with pulp and paper second, and 
agricultural implements third. In the number 
of persons employed on wages, the hosiery and 
knit goods industry was in first place, pulp 
and paper second, and saw-mills third. The 
construction industries, hand trades, custom 
clothing stores, millinery shops and _ repair 
shops are not included in the tables which 


follow:— 


Forty Leaping INpUsrRIEs IN THE Province or Ontario, 1922 












Employees on 





; Capital Salaries 
Industries Investment. 
Number! Salaries 
a a na DER. eee 
i $ $ 
Flour, grist and chopping mill 
products 08, SG. oT) Ge 34, 236,778 420 806, 064 
aughtering and meatpacking 34,584,160) 1,313] 2,349,909 
AatoIOnies. Ce, nue ae 47,547,681 Leal 2,795, 896 
ulp and paper................ 133, 749, 364 861 2,187,342 
Butt er and cheese 25) Pocaee, ae «wn 13,331,506] 2,780] 2,336,144 
Electric light and power....... 292,715,690} 2,132 8,162,489 
osiery and knit goods....... 83,174, 154 737 1,351, 107 
ectrical apparatus........... 45, 851, 598 1,781 2,943,673 
aw, lath and shingle mill 
products). /) oust ai dewen he 43,086, 333 580] 1,096,589 
Rubber LOOUS te eee 34,539,077} 1,067] 1,813,702 
Clothing, women’s, factory.... 11,409,105} 1,029] 2,107,777 
Printing and publis iT gah ee 18,754,587} 2,506] 4,134,655 
etroleum, refined............ 19,067,313 173 336,398 
Bread and other bakery pro- 
GUEST. su eie Ls, Ve eee 11,730, 129 493 735,035 
Biscuits and confectionery..... 19,938,628] 1,076] 1,813,028 
oundry and machine shop 
products. Tae AO i NE 30,610, 441 721 1, 533,499 
oodworking, sash and door 
factorids ee ay!. To 24,451, 402 680 1, 212,598 
Cather, tatild:... 0.04.00... 27, 852, 404 239 629, 234 
Sheet metal products.......... 19, 234, 700 676] 1,187,238 
Furniture and upholstered 
goods. .. A werresatlee see Leers steae 25,226,245 864 1,563, 652 
Automobile supplies........... 16, 274, 105 859 725, 830 
Agricultural implements Bic alate 88,038, 264 1, 220 2,081, 455 
Printing and bookbinding..... 17, 252, 243 1,021 2,115,726 
Heating and ventilating appli- 
ances #)3 REN EP PUM eee 23,550,915 854 1,551, 760 
Steel and rolled products... ... 47,033,116 152 411, 827 
othing, men’s, factory...... 10,789,500 693 1,348, 167 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 11,110,906 617 1,352) 432 
OLLOn:LOOdsIN Win wolbe nine 16,583, 447 112 267,120 
Woollen goods? ./... 2 ikon 17,337,300 239 567,457 
Acids, alkalies and salts....... 21, 956, 746 256 464, 609 
Fruit and vegetable canning... 13,996,715 327 489,551 
Industrial machinery.......... 26,576,581 816} 1,457,346 
ardware and tools........... 21,035, 182 544 994, 854 
as, illuminating and fuel..... 25, 651, 460 476 633, 595 
Furnishing goods, men’s....... 7,445, 208 502 917, 862 
Rogue: Wal leek ee ley oe 9, 766, 984 286 491,103 
Lithography and engraving... 7, 284,018 510} 1,082,630 
ire and wire goods........... 9,161,412 306 557, 947 
Condensed milk............... 5, 783,692 110 190, 444 
Boxes and bags, paper......... 8,310, 771 304 652,040 
Total—Forty Leading In- 

Custri G6. ies cies beens 6,370) 1,326,029, 860} 31,164) 54,399,734 
Total—All Industries..... 9,174} 1,643,187,941} 41,774 74,145,772 
Per cent—Forty Leading 

Industries of Total...... 80:7 74-6 73-4 














Employees on 





Wages 
Number] Wages 
$ 
2,768} 2,743,047 
3,915} 4,452,924 
6,042 8, 446, 844 
7,681] 10,050,539 
1,628 1,740,411 
8,155) 4,066,535 
9,756] 6,744,918 
5,798) 5,446,949 
7,496 6, 097, 632 
4,280) 4,554,823 
7,242} 6,270,291 
4,260} 4,451,916 
1,393 2,018,765 
4,449) 4,943,072 
5,168] 3,953,415 
5,375! 5,637,206 
3,973] 4,264,723 
2,757) 2,744,175 
3,286; 3,334,249 
5,608} 5,228,363 
2,665} 3,355,294 
4,539| 4,531,704 
4,142} 4,632,253 
4,364| 4,668,190 
2,779} 4,013,060 
3,564) 3,328,056 
3,846} 3,451,196 
4,306] 3,163,912 
3,778] 3,042,655 
1,049 1, 293,912 
2,111 1, 232,550 
2, 857 3,017,009 
3,365} 3,063, 854 
1,473 1,954, 184 
2,306 1,724,942 
695 653, 635 
1,819 2,291, 239 
1, 633 1,558,119 
509 481, 860 
1,902 1,475, 592 
149,732] 150, 124,013 
195,545] 194,516,958 
76-6 77-2 


Cost of 
Materials. 


(or SR aa | gam a nemesis BLS oy es | AM A |, RAD Ta 


$ 


76,180, 668 
73, 838, 164 
54,313,613 
29, 147,560 
35,121,214 
17,184,391 
12,312,317 


15,421,544 
13, 834; 828 
13,773,977 
5,748,911 
16,377, 889 


12, 154,434 
9,972,139 


8,784,471 


11,595,740 
13,653, 135 
9,511,307 


6, 631, 603 
10,478,790 
7,649,326 
5,369, 220 


5,327,214 


Con kt eyone munken. C—O  eeR ees e N ce y 


Value of 
Products. 


$ 


92, 841, 756 
89,339, 609 
81,793,068 
62,998,985 
45, 285,744 
40,400,551 
34, 100,500 
30, 749, 671 


30,477,737 
30, 262,667 
26, 263, 828 
24,634,439 
23, 963, 563 


23,018, 254 
22, 833,349 


22,072,440 


21,174, 160 
20, 829, 844 
18, 809, 499 


18,526,343 
18,459, 542 
17,214,375 
17,037,171 


16, 260, 695 
15,635, 441 
15,281,570 
14,756,999 
13,433, 225 
13, 284, 166 
11, 807, 126 
11,757,551 
10,499, 422 
10,498,999 
10,089, 862 
9,977,623 
8,973,927 
8,718,110 
8,354,475 
8, 256, 861 
7, 882,366 


550,639, 120} 1,008,555, 513 
676,725,112) 1,274,424, 802 


81:3 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE LEADING CriTIES AND TOWNS OF ONTARIO IN ORDER OF THEIR IMPORTANCE AS CENTRES OF 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION. 











Cities and Towns Establish- Capital Em- Salaries Cost of Value of 
ments Investment | ployees and Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ g g 
Toronto ASN oe TR IG 5 ARG TRO on 1,811 392,469, 184 78,333 92,930, 846 205, 568, 765 394,065,052 
ami ltonkna. tin s.:. puke. fat: Cae Bee meee 437 55,196, 050 12,148 12,401,779 48,069,129 100, 280,131 
OG TA Warn eo dhe ut: Pea Rl A eee eee 203 38,530, 758 6,667 7,742,794 34,581, 220 49, 202,686 
OA arte aces | i atinsnccespebs nak «eRe Ae 04 20,658,430 4,052 4, 883,478 28,535, 248 40,131, 834 
HEONGOT sey set ee Nt nied he ene ene _ 232 87,032, 875 8,535 9,013, 889 16,472,501 35,487,959 
Ford Sy sb iin Sate Gama em Peat SE fo hdr tree 10 21, 135, 828 3,516 G,olo LUZ 16,150, 858 31,690, 257 
Kitchener Oe i et ER He CS One aR RE 2 ic Se ey 130 30,456, 512 6,712 6,901, 892 13,924,576 29,587,561 
Walkerville ry: cdot cece, se Ac. sie, Site ce ee Pee eee 43 26,786,572 3,642 5, 146, 662 16,305, 869 27,322,381 
Beterborouliy nse y oie sae 1 eee ee 77 22,481, 704 3,953 3,807,655 16,014,313 24,387,583 
MIEATUIOEC retest sate ted ois soc ere 117 50,060,770 5,778 6, 127, 567 12,043,365 23,521,571 
Sarnia (ee Mee veils, Nise: ST OS 41 23,498, 739 2,467 3,386, 413 14, 240,797 23,101,080 
SaultStegMarie.. dation... 0 Je 39 45,924,176 1,960 2,973,642 13,086, 596 21, 203,622 
Niagamanballe ian. sermarz.. <ciiid. ccts deme ae 60 28,330,980 2,305 2,841,083 7,788, 155 18,013,805 
Galt Pe tas trator Pr nisin ort. =, bar Seuas ce eass mene O oe 75 13,645,488 2,903 2,859, 874 3, 836, 314 18,012,176 
Winton eer ren cdi d vol ie. alee ae 111 15,361, 999 2,802 4,002,199 7,381, 047 16,561,621 
Gel pliee eer uent Seek nee a eee ata 94 13, 236,761 3,710 3, 731, 748 6, 881, 762 14,918,221 
ACOOwatiniey a) BE OR RE ES | beens Oe 4 4,481,503 446 700,538 11,377,063 13,597,116 
@hathain «ayn Kate barogen | odie ae 59 12,645, 964 2,004 2,163,951 7,830, 116 13,361,770 
Ehonol GAs . stew sen suetey) ... see. Brod. eee 17 18, 252,046 1,493 2,087,136 5,678, 590 12,037, 964 
SouC at harincs, weyettees. ssdced ace ulate 102 16,827,175 3,033 3,524, 559 4,733,505 11,789,451 
VVC WE Ca die, ok MER... ASC Uc 44 24,154,457 2,426 215 ooo 6,771, 119 11,748,039 
ING vas OROULO Gan ea SEES. sysbclons Case 10 12,422,065 1,494 1,613, 634 5,576,789 10,402,993 
Cornwall. .gteeee Sake een . ec ane, a eae 41 11, 280,468 OWE 1, 887,900 4,050, 834 8,589,390 
Hote William y....040o ie 4 e, ext OL ee 42 21, 837, 755 944 1,174, 964 4,185, 809 7,716,375 
Wie ECOIDUT Ora) aa deceit ae et oie ene: 204) saan eco s0li 858" 953,076 4,992,487 7,282, 784 
WiOOdstOCKis | Sasa ty Rte tat, «nie yeeaonr an Me * 70 9, 276, 886 1,930 1,907, 257 3, 888,740 Taal o29 
SEE BLOT :,1 chia tnseat lene e eat mecha aaah SD 54 6, 224,338 1,697 1,721,445 3,698,355 7,003, 824 
HORE en AN GES iis cece uae toe tee ee a 9 4,186,911 626 944,027 2,866,378 5,775, 662 
St OTMAG tee 0.), aos isk. comheteee tonne tee apelteere 54 4,332,366 990 1,027,527 3,139,216 5,756,070 
PAPOSCONE es aN SUS AUR 9 ld co ea i ae 38 5,627,976 1,634 1,733,446 2,519, 261 5,724,077 
Pembroke.t 2.0.8.0 ARR ee eae 41 5,677,427 1,345 1,078,151 2,529,777 5,662, 830 
IWEILOMIOOM Ye. ooh. Looe eR totes «Sot RR ee as 40 11,312, 221 1, 213 1,369, 745 2,355, 780 5, 241, 789 
TESTES ONT MR GRR cor pee PN s OD wee Ao 66 11,513,370 209 2,215, 747 2,026, 223 5,161,528 
Oder Can ee eae iiaen ee nacre aes 21 1,534, 346 271 245,329 3,942, 880 5,073,070 
Owen Sounds: ene. Le neds see ene 53 6,937, 267 1,643 1,594, 944 1,920,436 4,681,518 
I Pepa RAR ORE dis JD keh oe A ae oS 16 4,180,474 1,035 830, 204 2,500, 058 4,319,023 
ECL COM Geers.) Sek curt) Aparna 28 4,121,669 688 634, 657 2,675,596 3,936, 298 
LEN ere NU Ss eet SRR A RRL C Y eh A 43 5,579,495 888 971,738 2,066, 829 3,815,461 
Spurgeonvvalls.. ........-cwhywadrere. Aa. aed eee 10 7,288,434 479 692,270 1,661,119 3,610,446 
PACES IOUT EA Meee ci alcie sre wah cath vies best nate oe 12 6,028, 282 536 447,173 1, 898,027 3, 285,042 
Newamanrketes, sa7 2h oe) tise Ue ee ee 13 2,460,641 683 635,576 1,630,320 3, 233, 562 
FLUC Rad Cth, 2k ee PaaS 8 ae eee See 11 5,303, 589 842 283,014 2,164,334 3,120,330 
DMS TTT OP RR VA, Woes act valevstevonsesblvonai tanks tomecuind taaee 9 4,013,624 449 703,775 1, 287, 236 3,015,191 
ISTRAUUOMN CEE. kee teas c, « cick, Sa RTa ETO 20 2,441, 686 765 917,917 1,468,756 2,983,211 
MINCED GE RAW ds a cA. ads Paasche ee 16 3,448,777 433 439,637 1, 833 , 582 2,689, 165 
VC Mea ILOM COM hey ie hob ae vcrcue aittua ac eateneemaes ent 52 2,743,452 755 744, 156 985,619 2,679,179 
PMCDEL CW. MiteenE eso): Web ako aks, oP situps salle’ 21 3,730, 880 444 507,393 1,495, 143 2,579,356 
Sp USUNECYS) be aid es aS ee a ORI RnR RRS Por 28 1, 888, 594 478 372, 753 1,500, 552 2,529,068 
TOMA, cS Se ROMERO Ear oe pee Ae ee 16 2,672,259 493 483,651 924, 606 2,426, 703 
EO RD RAT URI or uy N AE no) sla edness AOE 18 5, 831, 838 520 528, 605 706, 267 2,305, 207 
MU TINCLAS ERR rca ts ecciolrs bok, onnaoers 24 5,002,981 701 749,998 1,039, 181 2,118,322 
ELABOVET AIR ho nek ovis ole obs ot tF/ 2,602,520 563 556, 587 883,985 1,905,952 





PLUMBERS’ EXAMINING BOARD IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


HE Minister of Health of New Brunswick, 
under the Public Health Act of 1918, has 
issued a series of regulations for the examina- 
tion and licensing of plumbers in the province. 
The provincial Board of Health of British 
Columbia has power to issue similar regula- 
tions (Revised Statutes, 1911, chapter 98, sec- 
tion 7). In Ontario the Consolidated Mrni- 
cipal Act (Statutes of 1922, chapter 72) 
enables municipal councils to pass by-laws 
for the licensing of journeymen plumbers. 
The new regulations in New Brunswick are 
in part as follows:— 


Examination and Licensing of Plumbers 
(No. 264-272 Inclusive) 


264. No person unless holding a Plumber’s License 
as hereinafter provided, after the expiration of six 


months from date of approval of these regulations 
by the Executive Council of this province, shall work 
as a plumber or engage in the art of plumbing within 
the province except under direct and immediate super- 
vision by a plumber duly licensed by these regulations 
except that a person who has for three years been 
engaged in the mechanical work of plumbing may be 
deputed by his employer to perform minor plumbing 
work under the general direction of the latter. 

265. There shall be established a Board to be known 
as the Plumber’s Examining Board of New Bruns- 
wick, one of whom shall be the Chief Medical Officer 
of New Brunswick and two others—one a journeyman 
and the other an employing plumber—and each of the 
latter two shall be qualified to hold a _plumber’s 
license under these regulations and shall be appointed 
by the Minister of Health. 

966. The last two named members of said Board 
shall hold office during the current calendar year for 
which they are appointed and in the month of 
December in each year after the first said appoint- 
ments the said Minister shall appoint two said like 
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members for the ensuing calendar year. Retiring 
members or either of them may be reappointed at 
the discretion of the Minister. In case of death, 
resignation or neglect to serve of either or both of 
such two members, the Minister shall forthwith make 
such other appointment or appointments as may fill 
such vacancy or vacancies. 

267. Such Examining Board, upon appointment shall 
meet at some convenient place, and may draw up 
such rules for its governance and conduct as shall 
not be inconsistent with these regulations. It shall 
meet at least annually, and oftener, if thought necessary 
by the Board and shall appoint a place and time 
for the semi-annual examination of all such persons 
*as shall present themselves before it for examination 
for license, and written application for such examina- 
tion must be made by applicant to the examining 
Board at least one week before the date set for such 
examination. Such examination, which may be written 
or oral, or both, notice of the date and place of which 
shall be published by the Board in the Royal Gazette 
and in two daily newspapers of the province one 
month in advance, shall include questions upon the 
theory and art of plumbing and upon the Plumbing 
regulations of the province, as well as any ocular 
demonstration of the art of plumbing as may be 
required by the Board. The fee for examination and 
license shall be five dollars for each applicant, which 
fee shall be applied (1) to defray the expenses of 


said Examining Board, and (2) the balance divided 
between the members of said Examining Board. Three 
dollars of such fee shall be returned to any applicant 
who fails to obtain a license. 

268. Each plumber, who, at the time of the approval 
of these regulations by the Executive Council, has 
been working as a plumber for a period of five years 
prior to such approval, upon giving proof thereof 
to the Examining Board, and upon application for a 
license and upon payment of fee, shall be entitled to 
receive and be granted such license, without further 
examination, if such application and payment be made 
within six months after said approval, but not other- 
wise. 

269. Any person, other than one mentioned in the 
last preceding regulation who shall satisfy the Exam- 
ining Board that he has worked at the art of 
plumbing for a period of five years as a learner or 
assistant under direct and immediate supervision of . 
one or more plumbers entitled to a license under these 
regulations, shall be deemed entitled to a license under 
these regulations and be granted such, upon the pay- 
ment of aforesaid fee, and upon passing the exam- 
inations as provided for herein, subject to the following 
section. 


(The next section relates to registration, 
etc.) 





AGE AND OCCUPATION OF BRITISH IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA, 
1921-1923 


HE British Board of Trade Journal for 
September 18, contains tables showing 

the number of emigrants from the British 
Isles to various non-European countries, in- 
cluding Canada, during the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923. The numbers for each country 
are divided into age groups. In its issue of 
August 28, the same journal gave information 
as to the number of emigrants over 18 years 


EMIGRANTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO CANADA 
IN 1921, 1922, AND 1923 BY AGE GROUPS 











Males 1921 1922 1923 
Underl?vears't emo fee 6,296 3,895 6,041 
EZ CON 1 VeArsis a anien nes 2,565 2,056 3,598 
ISito20pvyears wiih. fy yee 2,053 1,523 4,653 
PLO 25 VEATS eevee 5,314 3,749 13,208 
ZOrtO SUL ears ig ul anal 4,859 3,124 9,916 
OL tO 40 veare ue see hee 8,876 6,094 13,649 
46 years and over............ 3,429 2,616 4,329 

Total:males* >. Yan. sa 33 , 504 23,080 55,443 


———————— ee 
a 
ee ———eeE————EOE——e 





Females 1921 1922 1923 

Under 12 vyears.2-..02. 0400. 6,130 3,741 5,988 
AZ to U7 iyears eon een: 2,138 1,386 2,290 
18 toZQ "years ine Ninn ae 1,760 iby Ud 2,187 
Zito 25ivears. HAs, ee ve 4,940 3,341 5,347 
26;to/S0-vears.: ade. Hake, Ms 5,710 3,612 5,425 
BLitOAD viearan cg, oh oan 9,394 6,091 8,182 
46 years.and over........... 4,195 3,234 3,690 

Total females*.......... 84,403 22,738 33,450 


EE AAD «EPMO ACO OLR NORTEL EL RV 
*Inclusive of emigrants of 12 years of age and over, whose 
ages were not specified. 


of age classified by their occupation. The fol- 
lowing tables reproduce this information in 
so far as relates to Canada. 

EMIGRANTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO CANADA 


IN 1921, 1922 AND 1923 BY OCCUPATIONS 
—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Males 1921 1922 1923 
Agricuitural..a basal 5 eaeee 4,996 3,601 9,815 
Commercial, Finance and 

Insuvanee.: Real 2 eee 2,526 1,492 2,243 
Professional...c0yo4) asp cee 835 494 552 
Skilled Trades— 

Mining and Quarrying..... 554 648 1,344 

Metal and Engineering... . 1,334 1,103 2,816 

Buildings.) pole eee 340 208 687 

Otherunits 2nd a) ie 1,811 1,230 2,610 
Transport and Communica- 

tions cae re ee eae see 667 366 725 
Labourers not in Agriculture 

or, Transport) 2 52 ee 3,001 1,016 8,827 
Other and ill-defined occu- 

pations:?. fon ew. eke 1,483 1,234 1,630 

*Total (18 years and over) 18,097 11,392 26,249 
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Females 1921 1922 1923 
Domestic, Hotel, ete., Ser- 
VCO Wc. 4, Final cach ei 4,764 on209 3, 852 
Commercial, Finance and 
Insurancent. | yan, 850 380 426 
Professignalsic: ish hg goa, hey 802 524 486 
Clothing Trades...) 0.,: 324 215 270 
Wife or Housewife (not other- 
wise described)............ 10,975 6,455 8,622 
Other and ill-defined occu- 
Patong: 4c he econ ee 908 652 1,040 
tTotal (18 years and over) 18,623 11,505 14,696 


“Inclusive of 152 males of 12 years of age and over in 1921, 
75 in 1922, and 82 in 1923, whose ages were not specified. 

tInclusive of 138 females of 12 years of age and over in 1921, 
99 in 1922, and 64 in 1923, whose ages were not specified. 
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UNION AND NON-UNION JOINT COUNCILS 


HE results of a study of “ Workmen’s 
Representation in Industrial Govern- 
ment” are given in a recent work by Earl 
J. Miller, an instructor in economics in the 
University of Illinois (University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume X, 
Nos 3 and 4). The author investigated the 
pronounced movement of recent. years towards 
the formation of joint industrial councils, 
joint works councils, works committees, shop 
committees, and related bodies. His main 
purpose was to arrive at an estimate as to 
the comparative merits of joint schemes based 
on the recognition of existing trade unions, 
and the typically American schemes based on 
non-union employee representation. He notes 
a tendency among advocates of the non-union 
council movement in the United States to 
enlarge upon the virtues of this new form of 
industrial democracy, apparently implying that 
industrial democracy had not been previously 
developing in American industrial life. 
Against such an assumption he has brought 
together numerous examples of practical 
“joint industrial management” effected by 
the trade unions through shop committees, 
joint councils and trade agreements, and in 
existence long before the more recent move- 
ment began. 

Both forms of organization are designed to 
counteract in some measure the “deadening 
and dwarfing effect” of minute subdivision of 
labour under modern industrial conditions. 
The early days cannot be recalled when the 
activities of the skilled artisan called for the 
full exercise of his diverse faculties. Scientific 
management, with paternalistic control inten- 
sifies the problem by imposing ever minuter 
tasks on the worker, and by relieving him of 
the last vestige of responsibility. At this 
point democratic industrial management offers 
the workers a new opportunity to study and 
think in connection with their occupations. 


Union Joint Councils 


The sentiment of the labour movement 
now definitely favours jomt management 1 
some form. At the 1919 convention of the 
American Federation of Labour the follow- 
ing resolution was passed :— 

““The Executive Council believes that in all large 
permanent shops a regular arrangement should be 
provided whereby, 

“ Birst.—A committee of the workers would regularly 
meet with the shop management to confer over matters 
of production; and whereby, 

“ Second.—Such committees could carry beyond the 
foreman and superintendent to the general manager 
or to the president, any important grievance which 
the workers may have with reference to wages, hours, 
and conditions.” 
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- Ohio, and Pennsylvania). 


Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, writes as follows:— 

“It is not urged that the ‘Shop Committee’ plan 
as a supplemental branch to the trade unions cannot 
be made to serve a most helpful purpose in industry. 
To the contrary, the necessity of team work between 
all workers in a plant or shop is fully and freely 
conceded. Indeed, the formation of shop committees 
is required by many trade unions as a method of 
considering problems of production with the shop 
management, to secure team work, to adjust conflicts, 
and if need be, to take up all shop questions with 
the highest officials of the plant. 

“The trade unions fully recognize that there are 
many questions closely affecting daily life and com- 
fort in the success of business, and in no small degree, 
efficiency in production, which are peculiar to the 
individual workshop and factory. Confined to these 
purposes * * * * shop committees, as supplemental 
branches: of the trade union movement, are not alone 
favoured but recommended.”’ 


An instructive chapter deals with the 
constructive work that has been accomplished 
by trade unions in the direction of co-operat- 
ing in industrial management. Details are 
given regarding numerous joint councils that 
have existed in many organized trades for 
the purposes of framing agreements between 
the employers and employees for regulating 
all matters in which the workers are directly 
concerned. For example, the joint conference 
plan for drawing up trade agreements has been 
followed in the coal industry since 1898: 
“An inter-state joint conference has been 
held annually in the central competitive 
field, composed of eight miners and eight 
operators from each state (Illinois, Indiana, 
A unanimous vote 
is always necessary to reach a decision. The 
state joint conference follows the inter-state 
joint conference. It deals with local matters, 
and is very much the same in organization 
and methods as the inter-state conference. 
Most. of the work of the state joint conference 
is carried: on by a scale committee, which is 
composed of two operators and two miners 
from each of the nine districts.” Agreements 
of a similar nature, in which the labour unions 
are directly concerned, are mentioned in 
connection with the moulders, glass workers, 
potters, brewery workers, garment workers, 
printers, and other trades. 

Another phase of joint management, carried 
out with the collaboration of trade unions, 
is the Local Union Joint Council, which exists 
mainly for the purpose of applying the trade 
agreements locally. This is largely a matter 
of settling disputes which arise between the 
local parties to am agreement. Such joint 
bodies exist among the sheet metal workers, 
the stereotypers and electrotypers, the painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, the potters, 
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machinists, brewery workers, hod-carriers, etc., 
printers, pressmen, garment workers, pulp and 
paper workers, brick and clay workers, laundry 
workers, cigar makers, and other organized 
bodies of workers. 

A third form of joint management in which 
unions participate is that of certain national 
or international joint councils, organized not 
for the purpose of making .agreements, but 
“to promote a spirit of co-operation.” Such 
a council was formed in 1919 in the photo- 
engraving industry, composed of five repre- 
sentatives of each party; and exists also in 
the commercial and periodical branches of 
the printing industry and the electrical con- 
struction industry. 

The various forms of joint management that 
are carried on with the co-operation of trade 
unions show, in the author’s opinion that the 
unions “have dealt with the same vital pro- 
blems of industrial management as have non- 
- union councils; they have dealt with them 
in essentially the same manner * * * * 
moreover, the total accomplishments of non- 
union councils have been insignificant in 
comparison with the accomplishments of the 
unions.” 


The Non-Union Councils 


The author finds that the non-union and 
the union joint councils represent two antag- 
onistic movements. It is true that most of 
the non-union council schemes contain an 
express proviso that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against union members, and that 
employees forego none of their rights as 
members of labour organizations. He sus- 
pects however that this proviso is based on 
the employers’ belief that the joint plans will 
create indifference among the workers as to 
the need for belonging to a union. 

It has been estimated that between 700 and 
800 non-union council plans are now in 
operation in the United States, and that more 
than a million workers participate in them. 
In theory these councils obtain for the 
workers a larger share in industrial control 
than they would have otherwise. They vary 
widely, however, in the degree in which they 
rely on democratic methods. In the settle- 
ment of disputes most of the councils make 
provision for the discussion and settlement of 
differences by joint action, with final arbi- 
tration in case of disagreement, but in prac- 
tice, recourse is seldom had to arbitration, 
this fact suggesting that the workers are able 
to exercise sufficient influence in the joint 
council to secure their own interests. On the 
other hand there may be an element of 
domination by the managers, and in any case, 
as the author points out, the main consider- 


ation in this connection is the grade of workers 
involved in the discussions and decisions of 
the joint council, and the reality of the 
workers’ choice of their representatives. 

Among the positive benefits that have 
resulted from the non-union councils the 
author states that they have fostered the 
spirit of goodwill and. co-operation between 
the employers and their workers; that they 
have definitely increased the efficiency of the 
staffs; that mutually satisfactory wage rates 
are agreed upon more readily; that labour 
“turn over” has been greatly reduced; that 
discipline has improved; and that grievances 
are settled more promptly. 

The advantages of the system are summed. 
up as follows:— 

“For the workers, it has broadened their knowledge 
of the problems of management; has brought them 
to see the importance of the problem of production; 
has helped to retain men to take more responsible 
positions; has shown them, in many cases, that their 
employers, according to their concept of justice and 
a& square deal, are sincerely trying to treat labour 
fairly; and has taught them the advantages which can 
result from constructive co-operation. 

“For the employers, it has greatly increased their 
ability to handle men successfully, by showing them 
the viewpoint, problems, and worries of the worker, 
as set forth in the joint council. In other words, it 
has been an education in industrial psychology, which 
many employers need. It has taught them the im-~ 
portant fact that most of the trouble between labour 
and management is due to ignorance and misunder- 
standing, and is, therefore, easily remedied in joint 
bodies where each presents its view and the facts are 
jointly determined. It has taught them that the 
workers are fair-minded and capable of helping in 
management, instead of being radical, selfish, ignorant, 
and incapable of sharing in industrial control. It has 
shown them, through results gained, that there are 
great possibilities of increased efficiency if the human 
factor is properly managed so that its spontaneous 
constructive co-operation will be gained. And it has 
taught them that more democratic and less autocratic 
management is one pathway which leads to that 
spontaneous and constructive co-operation.’’ 


Effect on Labour Unions 


The author concludes with an estimate of 
the influence that is likely to be exercised by 
the “non-union joint council movement on 
the future development of labour organiza- 
tions :— 

“There seems to be little probability that the non- 
union council movement will destroy many existing 
unions in the near future. Nevertheless, the experience 
in the packing industry has shown that union leaders 
have a new and serious factor with which to contend. 
The council plan of the Pennsylvania Railroad is well 
established, and if similar plans are adopted in any 
substantial proportion of the railroad industry, the 
outcome of another great railroad strike might be 
such as to break the strength of even the strong 
railroad brotherhoods. In any event, their power would 
be seriously lessened. However, the non-union council 
movement, if the present rapid rate of increase con- 
tinues long, eannot fail to check materially the growth 
of unions. It is in this direction, rather than in 
destroying existing unions, that its effects will be most 
harmful to the plans of organized labour.” 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the Do- 
minion Technical Education Act. Other acti- 
vities are also noted which have a direct bear- 
ing on the training of apprentices and indus- 
trial workers. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education and 
industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Windsor, Ont.—Plans are being made for the 
organization of classes in several subjects to 
be held in the Windsor-Walkerville Techni- 
cal School under the auspices and direction of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. The 
classes will include economics (both advanced 
and beginners) and public speaking. 


London, Ont—Several new courses have 
been organized in the London Technical and 
Art School. Girls who take the new course 
in marketing will be weekly visitors in London 
groceries, butcher shops and the city market. 
Girls taking this course will go out into life, 
it is hoped, prepared to effect real economy 
in their future homes or to take paying posi- 
tions where knowledge of practical marketing 
may be required. 

Another new course for girls announced is 
costume designing which, should any students 
concerned have real talent, would lead to a 
profession whose members consider a $10,000 
a year salary as a beginner’s wage. Hitherto 
the Technical School dressmaking course has 
laid emphasis on following patterns set by 
teachers. This fall the senior year girl pupils 
will design their own model garments, make 
the pattern and then the dress. 

House furnishing and interior decorating will 
also be offered girls and such boys as may 
have special ability. The course will cover the 
whole range of furnishings, colour harmonies, 
lighting and strength of materials. 


Toronto, Ont—A new programme recon- 
structing the elementary educational system 
in Ontario is of interest to teachers in voca- 
tional schools in that it provides for greater 
flexibility in the courses of study and aims 
at serving the needs of the various types of 
students in so far as practicable. 
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The reconstruction of the public school courses of 
study has been undertaken with the purpose of— 


1. Adjusting subjects of study to meet more directly 
the needs of the pupils. 

2. Reducing pressure, especially in graded schools, 
and giving greater opportunity for study during school 
hours, with a view of preventing an undue amount of 
homework. 

Selecting material for carrying out the first of the 
purposes mentioned above, the course of study has 
been divided into two parts:— 

1, A minimum prescription of work for pupils in al? 
elementary schools. 

2. Supplementary courses in certain subjects which 
are optional with schools on the approval of the 
inspector. These courses make it possible, where it 
is practicable and desirable, to extend instructions 
to meet varying conditions, depending, on the one 
hand, on the needs of pupils, and on the other hand 
upon the facilities for teaching which can be offered. 
For example, these supplementary courses make pos- 
sible a certain amount of differentia between the 
courses offered in urban and rural schools. 

The reductions referred to above are secured in 
the following ways:— 7. 

(1) Through cutting out material which has found 
a place in the past in the courses of study but which 
has a very remote relation to the needs of the child, 

(2) Through postponing material which however 
good itself can be presented to the pupil at a later 
stage. This is made possible by the extension of the 
period of compulsory education. Mathematical and 
science problems demand a certain maturity of 
reasoning and a mistake has been made in the past 
in forcing these upon the attention of the children 
at too early a stage. 

(3) Through combining and correlating subjects of 
study which are naturally related in subject matter. 
These combinations are provided for in the following 
cases: literature and reading, composition and spelling, 
nature study and agriculture, physical culture and 
health, art and constructive work. 


The regulations then name as the obligatory 
courses; reading and literature, arithmetic, 
composition and spelling, grammar, history, 
geography, health and physical culture, art 
and constructive work (a minimum course). 
The courses listed as supplemental are art and 
constructive work, nature study and agricul- 
ture, music, manual training, household 
science. 

The principal feature of the new regulations, 
so far as home-work is concerned, is that in 
each school day of five and one-half hours 
there is to be a non-teaching period of one 
and one-half hours during which the scholars 
will devote themselves to independent work 
and study, under the guidance of their teach- 
ers. 


Iroquois Falls, Ont—The Associated Boards 
of Trade of Northern Ontario, in a resolution 
passed at its recent convention in Iroquois 
Falls, recommended to the Ontario Govern- 
ment, the establishment of correspondence 
courses for children in the outlying districts 
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of Ontario. Such courses are now being given 
in British Columbia and Alberta. 


Moncton, N.B—The Moncton’ Central 
Amalgamated Labour Unions, at their regu- 
lar semi-monthly meeting on September 26, 
discussed and approved of the evening voca- 
tional classes to be conducted in that city dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


Vancouver, B.C_—The extent and variety of 
the evening school classes being conducted in 
Vancouver are indicated by the following ex- 
tract from The Vancouver Province :— 


The sixteenth session of the Vancouver city night 
school classes will be operated from October 6 to 
March 831. 

The night classes are especially established to enable 
men and women to continue their ‘education beyond 
what they have received in the day school and to 
further train them for the successful prosecution of 
the trade, business or occupation in which they are 
engaged. 

The classes are open without restriction to any 
pupils more than 14 years old who are regularly 
employed during the»day. Certificates, stamped with 
the approval of the Vancouver School Board, will be 
awarded to students who attend regularly and whose 
progress, shown by class work during the session, has 
been reported by the teachers and instructors as 
satisfactory. 

The fees, payable in advance, are but nominal, and 
are returnable to students taking the continuation 
short course and who make 85 per cent or over of 
the total attendance of the entire season. Last year 
1,200 attended the courses, and this year the trustees 
are preparing for 1,600 students. 

Courses are given in such subjects as_ shorthand, 
typewriting, book-keeping, commercial English, cook- 
ery, millinery, cabinet-making, machine construction 
and drawing, electrical engineering, printing, wireless 
telegraphy, elocution, acting and the works of Shakes- 
peare; also study in geology, mineralogy and mining, 
drawing, and English for foreigners, painting, advance 
choral and orchestral work, plumbing, technical draft- 
ing, public speaking, advanced accounting and audit- 
ing, and many other subjects of practical use to those 
in various occupations. 


Special classes in lumbering are conducted 
during the winter months by the B.C. Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Vancouver. Mem- 
bership in the classes is comprised largely of 
men who are employed in the mills of the 
city, and the course of study is designed to 
give them expert practical and_ technical 
knowledge. Various studies, in manufacturing, 
grading, tallying, inspection, lumber sales and 
export trade are carried on. 

In addition, a series of lectures is arranged 
for each season on a wide range of subjects of 
interest to the industry. ‘There have been 
as many as seventy-five enrolled in the classes 
in the past winter. This year the number is 
expected to be larger. 


Victoria, B.C —Apprenticeship and the need 
for training workers in the mills was discussed 
at the last quarterly meeting of the Pacific 


Northwest Millwork Association, held in Vic- 


_toria, on August 23. The subject was intro- 


duced by Mr. L. B. Travers, State Vocational 
Supervisor for the State of Washington. After 
pointing out the urgent need for apprentices 
Mr. Travers stated that the best system ap- 
peared to be an indenture system, commenc- 
ing with an introductory probationership, as 
a bona fide indenture would check the boy’s 
lack of responsibility. Mr. Travers thought 
the boys should begin about sixteen years of 
age, and have at least two years in part-time 
schools, as they had in Washington, where the 
work of the shops would be explained to the 
boys in the classrooms. When a boy had 
reached the age of eighteen he would ap- 
preciate the value of the evening schools, in 
which the students had a larger measure of 
freedom than in supervised half-time schools. 
On the part of the employer there must be 
a determination to teach the apprentices 
through the journeymen, and not allow them 
to waste so much time cleaning up the shops. 
Concurrently there should run a system of 
transfers, so that an apprentice who could not 
learn the whole of his craft in one shop could 
pick up the balance of it in another. 


British Labour Organizations and Educa- 
tion.—In a lecture at the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Mass., on August 28rd, Mr. R. 
H. Tawney, British Labour Party economist, 
described the attitude of the British labour 
movement towards education. The new thing 
in education during the past decade, he said, 
was that the demand for improvement of edu- 
cational facilities was coming from the rank 
and file of manual workers, while in the nine- 
teenth century educational reform had come 
from above, from the churches, universities 
and the State. What the workers desired was 
not to destroy existing educational values, but 
to widen the range of their influence. The 
aim of educational organization was to prepare 
children to define their own attitude to the 
world for themselves, whether that attitude 
was acceptable or not to existing political in- 
stitutions and accepted social conventions. 
The principal problems of the public education 
system in England, as seen by the labour 
movement, were improvement of the quality 
of primary education, including that of the 
teacher; development of secondary education 
in such a way that instead of 85 per cent of 
the children ending their education at 14, all 
normal children may attend secondary school 
from 11 to 12 to 16; strengthening of univer- 
sity education by provision of more liberal 
fmancial assistance; removal of economic bar- 
riers which still make access to a university 
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by men and women of small means too diffi- 
cult, and development of extra-mural work 
undertaken by the universities in the shape of 
adult education for working class students. 
Labour was anxious, the speaker stated, to en- 
courage the development of initiative among 
the children, rather than the acquisition of 


information. He described the educational 
facilities provided for men and women, 
mostly manual workers, through residen- 
tial colleges, summer schools, evening 


classes and especially the modern educational 
association, with the co-operation of the uni- 
versities and the state. The modern labour 
educational association, he explained, was a 
federation of some thousands of trade unions, 
co-operative societies and other working class 
organizations, together with universities and 
public education committees. Its object, he 
said, was not to turn manual workers into 
professional men, but to equip men and women 
in the trade unions, workshops and co-opera- 


tive societies to spend their leisure reason- 
ably and to understand the problems of poli- 
tical and industrial organization with which 
democracy in Europe is confronted. 


World Federation of Education—Dr. Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, Commissioner of Education 
for Maine, and president of the World Federa- 
tion of Kducation Associations, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of a world-wide com- 
mission on the removal of illiteracy. The 
Crown Prince of Japan has placed a million 
yen in the hands of the Japanese Education 
Association to be expended in wiping out illit- 
eracy in that country in ten years. China 
has opened a campaign and adopted a slogan 
“ China a literate nation in one generation.” 
A movement has been started in Honduras 
to make Honduras a literate nation in five 
years. Mexico is carrying on an effective cam- 
paign and has taught 200,000 to read and write 
in the last two years. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The employment exchanges in Soviet Rus- 
sia owed their origin to the war, which 
showed the necessity of distributing labour, 
of which there was a_ shortage, on a 
more rational basis. After the Revolu- 
tion of March, 1917, under the Provisional 
Government, employment exchanges de- 
veloped and became the chief organizations 
for the recruiting of labour. After the Revo- 
lution of November, 1917, the Soviet Govern- 
ment allowed the exchanges to remain un- 
touched for several weeks, and it was not until 
the beginning of 1918 that they were trans- 
formed into “ labour distribution departments,” 
attached directly to the Commissariat of 
Labour. As their name implies, the work of 
the departments was to distribute labour in 
accordance with the orders of the Commis- 
sariate of Labour. | 

When the “new economic policy” was in- 
troduced in 1921, the resuscitation of com- 
merce and the reappearance of private under- 
takings necessitated a return to free labour 
agreements. The old order on employment 
exchanges was once more put into force and 
the labour distribution departments received 
the name of employment exchanges. 

Discussions in the Soviet press show the 
probability of the extension of the reform to 
all employment exchanges. At a_ recent 
conference of the Central Committee of Trade 
Unions, the representatives of the Commis- 
sariat of Labour stated that, in view of the 
general discontent with employment exchanges 


and of the inadequacy of measures hitherto 
adopted, there would be a progressive reor- 
ganization of labour exchanges. 

Thus, the employment exchanges, or labour 
distribution departments, which under the 
Communist regime were alone competent to 
distribute labour according to the instructions 
of the Government and which, after the aban- 
donment of the Communist system, preserved 
the monopoly of placing labour, are now 
having their rights more and more restricted, 
and are in course of transformation into mere 
optional institutions for placing the unem- 
ployed. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


The International Labour Office reports that 
on the whole there were no important changes 
in the movement of prices during June and 
July. A further increase in wholesale prices 
was recorded in June for France and Belgium, 
while the figures for Germany, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia show a noteworthy decline. 
Among the countries which publish cost-of- 
living index numbers a rise may be noted in 
the figures for Finland and Luxemburg. In 
the first-named country this was due almost 
entirely to the abolition of rent restrictions 
on June 1, which was followed by a substan- 
tial rise in rents. In Germany the cost of 
living declined about 3 per cent in June, thus 
following the movement of wholesale prices. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Summary of the Proceedings of the 40th Annual Convention 


HE fortieth annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was held in London, Ont., from September 
15 to 19, the meeting place being the Masonic 
Temple. The opening .session was presided 
over by Mr. J. McGuire, president of the 
London Trades and Labour Council, who 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of organ- 
ized labour. Mr. G. A. Wenige, mayor of 
the city, and Mr. Frank White, local mem- 
ber in the House of Commons, extended a 
welcome on behalf of the municipality. 
Others who addressed the opening session 
were Rev. Quintin Warner, judge of the 
Juvenile Court, and Mr. Gordon Ingram, 
president of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Tom Moore, president of the 
Congress, replied to the addresses of wel- 
come, thanking the local committee for the 
complete arrangements which had been made 
for the convenience of the delegates. 

The first order of business was the report 
of the Credential Committee, which as finally 
submitted showed that credentials had been 
received for 258 delegates, divided as follows: 
fraternal delegates, 3; delegates from inter- 
national organizations which had affiliated the 
whole of their Canadian membership, 44; 
16 trades and labour councils, 28 delegates; 
128 local unions, 183 delegates. 

On the recommendation of the executive 
council the president appointed the custom- 
ary committees, together with the associate 
secretary, sergeant-at-arms and _ translator, 
the services of the last-named officer being 
necessitated by the main business of the con- 
vention being conducted in both English and 
French. 

Following the naming of the Resolutions 
Committee the chairman stated that there 
were 25 resolutions which had not been sub- 
mitted 20 days previous to the opening of 
the convention, as required by the constitu- 
tion. The subject matter of some of them 
were already covered by resolutions regularly 
presented. The convention decided that no 
action be taken on the resolutions which were 
not submitted within the prescribed time, 
except those from the postal workers and the 
Montreal police union. 

The report of the committee on rules and 
order recommended that the same procedure 
be followed as at earlier conventions, except 
that to secure a roll call rate it should re- 
quire 75 instead of 50 delegates to make the 
demand. After slight objection to the latter 
recommendation the report was adopted. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The report of the Executive Council, con- 
taining 45 pages, gave an outline of the vari- 
ous matters which had been dealt with dur- 
ing the past year. The opening passages of 
the report stated: “Continual trade depres- 
sion, with its consequent unemployment, and 
similar problems, coupled with the activities 
of those who seek to destroy the trade union 
movement, has made the work more difficult, 
and we wish at this time‘to extend our ap- 
preciation and thanks for the loyalty and 
support of our affiliated membership who 
have contributed so materially to the progress 
that has been made.” The following is a 
synopsis of the report of the executive coun- 
cil: 

Legislative Programme, 1924.—Under this 
heading the Executive Council referred to the 
interview with the Dominion Government on 
January 14, at which the legislative pro- 
gramme of the congress was presented (La- 
BouR GazettE, February, 1924, page 126.) 


Legislation—In this section the executive 
council enumerated the legislation enacted at 
the last session of the Dominion Parliament, 
particular reference being made to the 
amendments to the Militia Act, and to 
amendments to the Canada Shipping Act by 
the adoption of four draft conventions of 
the International Labour Office pertaining to 
the conditions of employment of seamen. 
Reference was also made to bills 256, 257, 
258 and 190, providing for the expenditure of 
money on harbours and railways, as well as 
to other matters which were before the 
House of Commons. 


Affiliations and Advisory Councils—The 
Congress has maintained its affiliation with 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Women’s Trade Union League of America, 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, and the 
League of Nations Society in Canada. Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress had attended meet- 
ings of other bodies, brief reports of the pro- 
ceedings of which were given. 

Internattional—The report referred to the 
cordial relations of the Congress with the 
American Federation of Labour and its inter- 
national affiliates, and outlined the proceedings 
of the convention of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions at Vienna, which Presi- 
dent Moore had attended. 


Position of Eight-Hour Day—In regard to 
the decision of the Dominion Parliament to 
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refer the Washington convention of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference on the hours of 
work to the Supreme Court of Canada for 
decision as to the power of Parliament to give 
legislative effect to the eight-hour day, the 
executive council made the following recom- 
mendations :— 

(a) That we reiterate our demands for legislation to 
give immediate effect to the eight-hour day for all 
Government employees and those engaged on Govern- 
ment works. 

(b) That we urge upon the Dominion Government 
to insert in all Fair Wage Contracts a clause limiting 
the hours of work to eight in the day. 

(c) That the incoming Provincial Executives urge 
their respective legislatures to enact eight-hour day 
legislation as has already been done by the British 
Columbia Legislature. 

(d) That the Dominion Government be requested to 
take such steps as will ensure the views of organized 
labour being properly presented to the Supreme Court 
when dealing with the defining of the jurisdictional 
rights between the Federal Government and the 
provinces. 

“Congress Journal.”—A contract had been 
made with the Canadian Railroader to publish 
the official journal of the Congress. The execu- 
tive submitted a statement showing that not- 
withstanding an appeal for financial assistance 
and a contribution from the funds of the Con- 
gress, there was still an outstanding debt of 
$5,000. To liquidate this debt they recom- 
mended (1) that another appeal be made to 
the local unions for financial assistance, and 
(2) that the members be urged to subscribe 
for the journal so as to ensure its continued 
publication. 

Immigration—Under this caption the report 
stated “Your executive has kept the trade 
union centres of Great Britain and a number 
of European countries in touch with the facts 
as to the actual situation in Canada, and in 
that way offset, to a considerable degree, the 
campaigns of misrepresentation that have been 
carried on.” A summary of the information 
furnished to the various countries was given, 
as was also a summary of a memorandum on 
immigration prepared for the proposed British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, in which 
the official policy of the Congress on this sub- 
ject was stated to be:— 


To ask the British Government for closer supervision 
of immigration advertising and control of booking 
agents. 

Provision in the Immigration Act (Canada) to 
place amongst the prohibited classes labour hired to 
replace strikers, or those hired without the sanction 
of the Employment Service of Canada. 

Prevention of hiring of labour outside of Canada by 
private employers and closest co-operation with the 
Employment Services of Canada and of Great Britain. 


Tbe memorandum also sets forth that organized 
labour in Canada believes that all advances 
made to assist immigrants should be from 
Government sources and under Government 
control. 


International Legislation—This section of 
the report gave an account of a conference 
called by the Dominion Government, at which 
the congress was represented, for the purpose 
of considering the obligations of Canada aris- 
ing out of the labour section of the Treaty of 
Peace. A list of the items dealt with and the 
decisions arrived at was appended. 


Old Age Pensions—To the committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to make 
inquiry into an old age pension system for 
‘Canada the Congress had submitted a memor- 
andum incorporating the declarations which 
had been made in regard to this subject, and 
appended the recommendations which the com- 
mittee had presented. 


Unemployment —Mention was made of the 
programme which had been adopted by the 
Congress at earlier conventions on the unem- 
ployment question, and also of the conference 
which had been recently held in Ottawa. The 
proposals of the labour group attending the 
conference were set forth, as were also the 
recommendations which had been adopted 
with a view to relieving unemployment during 
the coming winter season. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—In 
this section reference was made to the amend- 
ments in the act which had been sought by 


organized labour, and which had been rejected 


by the Senate. Attention was also called to 
the constitutionality of the act being chal- 
lenged in the courts, the case now being before 
the Privy Council. 


Injunctions —Under this heading the execu- 
tive council directed attention to two widely 
differing judgments in suits to restrain trade 
unionists from picketing. In this connection the 
executive reiterated the demand of the Con- 
gress for amendments to the Criminal Code 
to make clear the position of organized labour 
in regard to picketing. 


Conclusion—The concluding section of the 
report dealt with a number of items which had 
been referred to the executive council by the 
previous convention, as well as others which 
had been brought to their attention during the 
year. These included among others (1) release 
of Bernard Markson, J. B. McLachlan and 
others from prison, (2) the postal workers’ 
strike, (3) anti-war day, (4) Chinese on Nova 
Scotia boats, and (5) fair wage violations. 


Reports of Provincial Executive Committees 
and Provincial Federations of Labour 


In addition to the above report the execu- 
tive. council submitted a synopsis of the legis- 
lative work of the provincial executive com- 
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mittees and provincial federations, together 
with a summary of the legislation requested 
and legislation enacted in the various prov- 
inces. 


Reports of Fraternal Delegates 


(Mr. Jas. A. Sullivan, fraternal delegate to 
the American Federation of Labour, and Mr. 
J. W. Wilkinson, fraternal delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress, submitted re- 
ports in which they summarized the more im- 
portant matters which had been dealt with 
by the respective organizations. 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


The above reports were referred to the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports which expressed 
satisfaction with the work of the executive 
council and concurred in the various recom- 
mendations submitted. The committee also 
recommended as follows:— 


(1) That this executive council urge that work 
authorized under House of Commons bills Nos. 256, 
257, 258 and 190 be proceeded with in order to relieve 
the unemployment situation; to this recommendation 
was added a request that the government be asked to 
grant money to the Canadian National railways to 
care for equipment; (2) That the executive council 
press for legislation providing for unemployment insur- 
ance along lines of a bill drafted by the Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council; (3) That further amend- 
ments to the Militia Act be sought in accordance with 
the resolution of the congress adopted in 1923; (4) That 
efforts be continued to secure the desired amendments 
to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The committee further recommended that 
the executive council press for legislation pro- 
viding for the transferable vote in Dominion 
elections and for the abolition of the Senate. 
The report of the committee on officers’ re- 
ports, which was adopted, also commended the 
provincial executive committees and provin- 
cial federations for their efforts on behalf of 
the workers, and instructed the executive 
council to continue its efforts to secure desired 
legislation. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, sub- 
mitted the financial statement which showed 
that the total receipts for the fiscal year, in- 
cluding the balance from the previous year, 
amounted to $27,190.01; the expenditures for 
the same period were $24,875.71, leaving 4 
balance of $2,314.30. The total affiliated mem- 
bership of the congress at the close of the 
year was 117,110, a decrease of 4,732 as com- 
pared with 1923. The secretary-treasurer also 
presented the report of the trustees of the 
congress headquarters in Ottawa. ‘The receipts 
for the year were $1,445, and the cost of 
maintenance was $1,609.89, showing a deficit 
of $154.89. The Audit Committee, to which 


these reports were referred, subsequently re- 
ported that the accounts were found correct. 
The report. was adopted. 

The report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which was approved without discussion, 
recommended an appropriation of $900 to the 
fraternal delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress, and $600 to the delegate to the 
American Federation of Labour, and also 
recommended referring to the executive coun- 
cil the payment of certain incidental conven- 
tion expenses. A further recommendation was 
a grant of $200 to the striking coal miners in 
Alberta. 


Representation Refused to Women’s Labour 
Leagues 


A resolution from the Toronto District 
Labour Council, which was referred to the 
committee on Constitution and Law, requested 
the ‘Congress to admit to membership the 
Canadian Federation of Women’s Labour 
Leagues. The committee recommended that 
as this Federation was not an economic or- 
ganization it should not be admitted, and 
pointed out that working women were eligible 
for membership in the various trade unions. 
After a brief discussion the recommendation 
of the committee was adopted. 


Union Label Committee 


To the Union Label Committee was re- 
ferred a resolution which sought to condemn 
the provisional officers of District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers for sending out printed 
matter without the union label being affixed. 
The committee in reporting regretted the 
absence of the union label on union printing 
and urged that trade union members demand 
the union label on all goods purchased. The 
committee recommended (1) that legislation 
be secured to protect the union label, (2) that 
a page be set aside in the Congress Journal 
for the purpose of union label propaganda. 
During the discussion of the report it was 
stated by one of the speakers, in referring to 
the charge against the officers of District 26, 
that the complaint should have been sent to 
the headquarters of the United Mine Workers 
and not to the Congress. The report of the 
committee was adopted. 


Hours of Labour 


Sixty-five regularly submitted Resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions for consideration and report. Some of 
them, however, were not dealt with, being 
covered by other resolutions on the same 
subject. In some instances the committee 
disapproved of the resolutions, and in nearly 
all cases the committee’s report was adopted. 
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The first resolution reported upon asked that 
the Ontario Government should instruct the 
various commissions appointed under its 
auspices which have control of the erection 
of buildings or other public works to call for 
the adoption of the eight-hour day, which 
the resolution declared was the established 
working period in the building industry. The 
convention approved of the resolution and 
instructed the executive council to press for 
legislation to meet this demand. 

By another resolution the ‘Congress re- 
affirmed its declarations in favour of the 
eight-hour day, and demanded that the Fed- 
eral Government bring into effect the Wash- 
ington convention of the International Labour 
Conference on the hours of work. 

This question was also brought to the at- 
tention of the convention in the report of the 
executive council previously referred to, in 
which certain recommendations were made 
regarding the eight-hour day, and to all of 
these the convention gave its approval. 


Unemployment 


Three resolutions were submitted on the 
subject of unemployment. The first demanded 
that an appeal be made to all public bodies 
and the various governments to commence 
all work possible in order to give employ- 
ment, “so that the public funds can be used 
for work instead of charity.” This resolu- 
tion was adopted, as was also a demand that 
the Government pass an unemployment mea- 
sure suitable to the conditions of the country. 
The convention adopted a resolution laying 
down the principle that “the first charge up- 
on industry is of right, and ought to be, the 
adequate maintenance of workers engaged in 
it,’ and urged the Congress to call on trades 
councils to assist in the organization of the 
unemployed with a view of co-ordinating 
their efforts to secure employment. 


Immigration 


Three resolutions on the subject of immi- 
gration were reported upon by the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions and all with slight amend- 
ments were adopted. One of the resolutions 
called upon the Government to provide 
means whereby the services of immigrants as 
well as those of the unemployed workmen 
may be utilized in the development of natural 
resources, and instructed the executive coun- 
cil to make the necessary representations to 
the Government. The executive council was 
also instructed to keep in close touch with 
the European trade unions, and to “inform 
them of the true situation in this country, 
thus offsetting the false advertising profusely 
scattered on the other side of the ocean.” 


Objection was raised to the immigration 
regulations of the United States, and it was 
decided to request the Dominion Government 
to approach the United States Government 
with a view to having the regulations 
amended so as to remove the barrier against 
naturalized Canadians. 


Fair Wage Regulations 


A resolution was adopted that the Prime 
Minister be requested to have amendments 
made to what was termed an objectionable 
section of the fair wage policy of the Do- 
minion Government as issued in April, 1924. 
The clause to which objection was taken is 
as follows :— 

The powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or em- 
ployees where it is established to his satisfaction that 
an agreement in writing exists and is in effect between 
the contractor and the class of employees to which 
employee or employees belong or to the authorized 
representatives of such class of employees fixing rates 
of wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It was also decided to ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to (1) have the fair wage policy 
adopted by the Harbour Commission of the 
city of Quebec; (2) instruct the fair wage 
officers to enforce the fair wage regulations. 

The executive committee of the Province 
of Quebec was instructed to urge the Provin- 
cial Government to enact a fair wage law, 
based on equitable principles, and similar in 
character to that adopted by the Federal 
Government. 

The convention approved of a resolution 
asking the. Dominion Government to pay to 
all marine engineers the same scale of wages 
as is paid in the province of British Colum- 


bia. 
Picketing and Injunctions 


Three resolutions were submitted on peace- 
ful picketing and injunctions, one of which 
referred to recent injunctions against the 
Hamilton picture machine operators’ union,* 
and requested that the law-making bodies of 
the Dominion be petitioned to so amend the 
statistics so as to legalize peaceful picketing. 
In the event of the petition being refused it 
was requested that a demonstration, with a 
one-day cessation of work, be arranged by 
the Trades and Labour Congress. ‘This reso- 
lution was not adopted, but the convention 
reiterated the protest of the Congress against 
injunctions in labour disputes, and instructed 
the executive council to take steps to have 
the Criminal Code amended so as to permit 
peaceful picketing, and if this is not sufficient, 
that efforts be made to have the provincial 


* Lasour Gazette, September, 1924, page 814. 
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legislatures adopt amendments to the civil 
law along similar lines. 


Opposed to “Councils of Action” 


A resolution presented stated that “ further 
and more terrible wars are the inevitable re- 
sult of modern Imperialism,” and called upon 
the Congress to set up “councils of action” 
for the purpose of organizing the labour forces 
in opposition to all Imperialist wars. The 
proposal was defeated on the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on resolutions. 

Another resolution set forth that “only the 
rapid and thorough mobilization of the work- 
ing class on the basis of the class struggle for 
the complete destruction of capitalism and 
the rule of the capitalist class, and the eleva- 
tion to power of the working class, can give 
assurance of the prevention of future wars.” 
The resolution also stated that the policy of 
the “leaders of the Amsterdam International* 
and their support of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Bureau would 
be chiefly responsible for any catastrophe 
that may again befall the international work- 
ing class.” This resolution was also defeated 
on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


Defeat Proposal for International Congress 


Through a resolution request was made that 
the Congress favour convening a congress of 
unions affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions for the purpose of 
arriving at a common programme and plat- 
form of action. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions recommended non-concurrence in the 
proposal. Before any discussion took place 
inquiry was made as to whether or not a 
telegram had been received from Russia. 
After a slight delay a copy of the telegram 
was produced and read as follows:— 

Greetings fortieth convention Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. For relentless struggle against 
re-action and exploitation, and the emancipation of 
the workers of the world. Hail the unity of inter- 
national trade unionism. Tomski, Gen. Sec. A.R.C. 
C.T U. 

After a brief discussion, in which the sup- 
porters of the Red International were con- 
demned for their alleged disruptive tactics, 
the recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. No action was taken on the tele- 
gram from Tomski. 


Autonomy and Amalgamation 


Resolutions introduced requested (1) that 
the Congress take the necessary steps to se- 
cure the autonomy of the labour unions of 





*The International Federation of Trade Unions, 
aometimes called the Second International. 


Canada so that mass action by the Canadian 
working class may become a reality; (2) that 
the Congress press for the amalgamation of 
existing craft unions into powerful industrial 
unions on the basis of one union for each 
industry. 

Another resolution sought to change the ex- 
isting plan of organization, and suggested as 
follows— 


1. That, to the end that the Congress may be the 
real centre of trade union power in Canada, power be 
given it to increase its per capita, levy assessments 
and accept the affiliation of any bona-fide trade union 
operating in the Dominion of Canada. 

2. That each international union affiliated with the 
Trades Congress establish Canadian departments, with 
well defined power and autonomy, all economic and 
financial activity to be co-ordinated through duly 
elected officers at the department head. 

3. That each department of the A. F. of L. set up 
Canadian sections as has been done by the metal trades 
and the railroad departments. 

4, That Canadian departments of international unions 
be conceded the sole authority and the initiation and 
the right to strike; affiliate with the Canadian Labour 
Party, and participate in any economic and _ political 
activity in the interests of the Canadian working class. 


The Committee on Resolutions pointed out 
that the above resolutions were similar in 
their demands to certain resolutions intro- 
duced at the convention held in Vancouver 
in 1923, and recommended the same substi- 
tutes as were adopted on that occasion. These 
resolutions which were designated A and B, 
reiterated the policy of the congress in regard 
to (1) organization and (2) political action, 
and were as follows:— 


A. Whereas, the preamble and the platform of prin- 
ciples of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
clearly set forth the aims and objects for which the 
Congress is in existence and deal with the various 
phases of the legislative, economic and industrial mat- 
ters that vitally affect wage earners throughout the 
Dominion; and whereas, the constitution of the Con- 
gress was drawn with the specific object of working 
in co-operation with the international trade unions on 
the American continent , wherein autonomy in the in- 
dustrial field is vested in the said international trade 
unions and the American Federation of Labor; and, 
whereas, experience has demonstrated that it is only 
by a continuance of this policy and the maintenance 
of the present form of international trade unionism 
that we can hope to successfully cope with organized 
capital and its ramifications; therefore, be it resolved, 
that the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, assem- 
bled in annual convention in the City of Vancouver, 
B.C., hereby reiterates its adhesion to the present form 
of organization, providing as it does the machinery for 
closer co-ordination of international craft unions which, 
in the opinion of your Committee, has worked so suc- 
cessfully in the past and been the means of very 
materially improving the wages and working conditions 
of the workers, not only in the Dominion of Canada 
but on the American continent. 

B. Whereas, at the Victoria Convention in 1906, a 
definite policy was laid down committing the Congress 
to a recognition of the necessity for labor political 
organizations as a means of securing the amelioration 
of industrial conditions and to promote the passage of 
laws concerning the welfare of workers in the mines, 
the factories, the forests, in fact in all walks of life; 
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and, whereas, it has been made manifestly plain that 
effective legislation in this regard and energetic enforce- 
ment of such laws can best be obtained by the presence 
in Parliament, in the Provincial Legislatures, and in 
other elective bodies of representatives elected from 
the ranks of labor for the direct interest of labor; and, 
whereas, following the decision of the Ottawa Con- 
vention in 1917, the Congress took steps to co-ordinate 
the different working-class political bodies in the vari- 
ous provinces, which action has later resulted in the 
creation of a Dominion-wide Labor Political Organiza- 
tion; therefore, be it resolved, that Labor political 
autonomy be left in the hands of this established labor 
political party, and the congress again urge all labour 
organizations to affiliate, and inasmuch as the Platform 
of Principles of this Congress contains the epitome of 
the best thought of Organized Labour during the 
whole period of its existence and struggles, that this 
Congress continue to act as the legislative mouthpiece 
for Organized Labour in Canada independent of any 
political organization engaged in the effort to send 
representatives of the people to Parliament, the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures or other elective bodies of this 
country. 


After a protracted discussion, which was 
brought to a close by the previous question 
being called, the reeommendation of the com- 
mittee was approved by a large majority, the 
Congress thus maintaining its former attitude, 


Postal Workers’ Demands 


A resolution was presented which protested 
against conditions in the Post Office Depart- 
ment (1) in connection with certain regula- 
tions issued to employees on termination of 
postal strike on June 29; (2) against the pay- 
ment of helpers’ wages to experienced em- 
ployees; (3) the penalizing of employees who 
went out on strike; (4) the compelling of 
strikers to educate strike-breakers in the per- 
formance of their duties. The resolution also 
recommended the dismissal of all strike- 
breakers as a means of neue harmony in 
the service. 

After some discussion, during which a state- 
ment was made as to the part taken in the 
postal strike by the executive council, the 
resolution was adopted. 

The postal workers’ delegates also sub- 
mitted four other resolutions which asked:— 


(1) that amnesty be granted to all who participated 
in the strike; (2) that the Civil Service Act be amended 
to provide for an investigation board for the settle- 
ment of disputes, or that the scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act be extended to apply to 
postal workers; (3) that the government be asked to pay 
sufficient pension to retired postal workers (who are not 
covered by the compensation laws) who may be injured 
in the discharge of their duties, notwithstanding that 
they may not have the required 35 years’ service to 
their credit; (4) that full citizenship rights be granted 
to all public servants. 


All of the foregoing 
adopted. 


resolutions were 
Favour Old Age Pensions 


The convention adopted without discussion 
a resolution that the Dominion Government 


be requested to promote legislation to pro- 
vide adequate pensions for citizens of Canada 
who have reached the age of 65 years, and 
who have been residents for 20 years. 


Recommendations as to Education in 


Quebec 


The convention adopted a resolution in- 
structing the executive committee for Quebee 
to petition the Legislature for the adoption 
of the following measures:— 

1. Free and compulsory education. 

2. Compulsory and uniform teaching of the French 
and English languages in all the schools of the Province. 

3. All text books to be issued by the Government, 
upon the recommendation of the Boards of Education, 
and to be sold at cost price, pending their free distri- 
bution to scholars. 

4, All school books to be uniform throughout the 
Province, it being one of the principal requirements 
for proper education. 

5. All courses in the Provincial Government’s schools, 
technical and others, to be given free of charge. 

6. No person to be permitted to teach in any school 
who is not the holder of a Normal School diploma, 
except in the case of primary courses such as those 
given in kindergartens and similar institutions. 

7. That all persons under the age of 21, working in 
factories, workshops or any other places of employment, 
who are not able to read and write one of the two 
official languages of this country fluently be compelled 
to attend an evening class. 

8. The laws governing education to be amended by 
the Provincial Government, to provide for a minimum 
salary for school teachers in keeping with the cost of 
living and to permit the prosecution of School Com- 
missions who pay less than said minimum salary. 

9. A Minister of Education to be appointed whose 
duties should consist in supervising the proper adminis- 
tration of School Commissions, the enforcement of the 
programme of education adopted by the Provincial, 
Catholic and Protestant Boards of Education and all 
other rules and regulations pertaining to education. 


Government Liquor Control 


The last resolution on the agenda was one 
in regard to the liquor question. As recom- 
mended for adoption by the Committee on 
Resolutions the resolution read as follows:— 


Whereas, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
in convention assembled, has gone on record as opposed 
to the Ontario Temperance Act, and whereas, a referen- 
dum vote is to be taken on amendments to the Ontario 
Temperance Act on October 28rd, 1924, therefore, be 
it resolved, that this convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada favours Government control 
and the sale of light wines and beer. 


A short debate ensued in which three dele- 
gates opposed the recommendation. The 
delegates from Quebec, on the suggestion of 
some of their colleagues, abstained from vot- 
ing. The resolution as recommended was 
adopted by a large majority. 


Defeat Demand for Full Time Services 


A resolution was presented protesting 
against officers of the Congress holding Gov- 
ernment positions, and requested that action 
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be taken to alter this condition by electing 
officers who are willing to devote full time 
services to the work and welfare of organized 
labour. While some of the delegates were 
opposed to officers holding dual positions, 
others defended the secretary-treasurer, who 
is a government employee, stating that the 
affairs of the Congress were ably attended to. 
The Committee on Resolutions recommended 
non-concurrence, and this recommendation 
was adopted. 

Another resolution which was defeated re- 
quested that legislation be demanded to com- 
pel all employers employing more than’ ten 
employees permanently to give at least two 
weeks’ annual holidays with full pay to ail 
employees who have been in their service for 
more than ten months. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Other resolutions which were approved by 
the convention were briefly as follows:— 

Protesting against the issuing of any orders in council 
permitting Norwegian or other foreign ships or, crews 
to operate in Canadian coast-wise port to port waters 
and trade. 

In favour of the Dominion Government having all 
bonds for Canadian loans printed in Canada from 
steel plates. 

To ask the Dominion Government to lead the way 
in discouraging the practice of dispensing with the 
services of employees who have reached the age of 45 
years, which, it is claimed, was in force in a number 
of industries in Canada. 

To ask the Dominion Government to give preference 
to widows and self-supporting women in the appoint- 
ment of office cleaners, and also that such class of 
employees be paid on annual salary basis with the 
same privileges as other employees. 

Protesting against the high price of lumber and 
building material. 

In favour of a complete rewriting of the Canada 
Shipping Act so as to prevent evasions of the law. 

Protesting against the Canadian Pacific Railway 
“farming out’ certain classes of work to private con- 
tractors. 

In favour of Minimum Wage Act of Quebec being 
brought into operation. 

In favour of the amending of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act so that all workers shall be 
eligible for compensation. 

In favour of the Quebec executive committee con- 
tinuing efforts to secure a more satisfactory compensa- 
tion law for the workers in that province, and that a 
request be made for the publication of the proceed- 
ings of the Quebec commission which investigated the 
subject of compensation laws. 

In favour of the use of paint-spraying machines 
being prohibited unless efficient ventilating systems are 
employed. 

In favour of adequate regulations to protect the 
workmen employed in the construction of electrical 
lines. 

In favour of sheltered quarters for men employed 
on the repair tracks of railroad companies. 

In favour of requesting the Railway Commission to 
set the maximum length of railway sections and the 
minimum number of men to be employed thereon. 

In favour of seeking legislation providing that all 
automobile mechanics must pass an examination, and 
that a minimum wage be set for such employees. 


In favour of efficient locomotive inspection. 

In favour of asking the Ontario Government to enact 
a standard code of building laws for all municipalities 
in the province. g 

In favour of amending Mothers’ Allowance Acts to 
include mothers with one child, also mothers whose 
husbands are serving prison terms of three months or 
over, and urging that Provinces which have no 
mothers’ allowance acts adopt such legislation at an 
early date 

In favour of compulsory school attendance for all 
children until they reach the age of 16 years. 

Opposing the present system of granting free scholar- 
ships to students and favouring the spending of such 
money to attract to Canadian colleges professors of 
repute. 

In favour of asking the Quebec Government for the 
complete abolition of private employment agencies, 
with the exception of those directed by trade unions. 

In favour of the executive council appointing parlia- 
mentary representatives in each Province whenever 
possible. 

In favour of the Government continuing to have 
Canadian currency bills, revenue and other stamps 
engraved and printed from steel plates, and that com- 
petent steel plate printers be appointed to act as 
inspectors of such work. 

In favour of the Government doing all possible to 
reimburse Home Bank depositors 100 per cent. 

Protesting against the subsidies to the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company and requesting the govern- 
ment to equip the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine steamers to carry perishable goods between 
the Maritime Provinces and the West Indies, or to 
build new ships suitable for the trade. 

In favour of the seizure of the goods and chattels 
of company directors or other persons responsible for 
fraudulent bankruptcies. 

In favour of Canadian material and Canadian work- 
men being employed in the construction of the pro- 
posed war memorial to be erected by the Ontario. 
Government. 

In favour of Montreal policemen being permitted to 
belong to a labour union. 


A resolution protesting against large corpora- 
tions and private individuals holding millions 
of dollars’ worth of tax exempt bonds was re- 
ferred to the executive council for considera- 
tion. 


Collection for Striking Miners 


Fraternal greetings were received from Dis- 
trict 18 of the United Mine Workers (com- 
prising Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia), whose members have been on 
strike since April, 1924, in which appeal was 
made to the delegates to ask their respective 
local unions to endeavour to have financial 
assistance sent to the strikers. It was sug- 
gested that the Congress send a contribution, 
which on motion was sent to the Ways and 
Means Committee for consideration. This 
committee recommended a grant of $200, 
which, as previously reported, was adopted, 
It was also decided to take up a collection 
for the strikers, an additional sum of $207.50 
being realized.* 





*This strike was settled on October 10, subject to 
raification by a vote of the men. (See page 830). 
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Fraternal Messages 


The special order of business for the Wed- 
nesday morning session was the hearing of 
fraternal addresses. Mr. W. W. Britton, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, president of the Metal Polishers’ 
International Union, fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labour, in his 
address referred to the action of the organ- 
ized workers in the United States in endors- 
ing for President Senator Robt. M. Lafollette, 
a candidate who was considered to be more 
in accord with the views of labour. Mr. Brit- 
ton stated that there was a serious umemploy- 
ment situation in the United States, and be- 
lieved that with the great advances being 
made in labour-saving machinery that there 
would be still more unemployment, to cope 
with which there must be shortening of the 
work day. 

Mr. J. H. Brownlie, secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union of Great Britain, 
fraternal delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress, in conveying greetings to 
the convention said that the British trade 
union movement was the cradle of the organ- 
ized labour movement in Canada. In refer- 
ring to the loss in trade union membership 
in Great Britain, Mr, Brownlie stated that 
this condition was not peculiar to the British 
movement, but existed in other parts of the 
world. This situation, however, had ‘been 
made the occasion for some young members 
of the movement to agitate for a different 
form of organization. This, the speaker 
stated, was not a new theory. He had heard 
it proposed more than 30 years ago. There 
were over one million unemployed in Great 


Britain and wages had been reduced, but the’ 


British workers were not discouraged. The 
British Trades Union Congress had refused 
to listen to the plea that immigration was 
the panacea for the ills of the unemployed. 
The reason for unemployment was under- 
consumption not over-production or other 
causes advanced. The speaker averred that 
the remedy for unemployment was to bring 
the power of consumption to equal produc- 
tion by increasing wages. While “ca’ canny ” 
had been practised, it was the fear of unem- 
ployment that caused the restriction of out- 
put. The employers were also guilty of the 
Same practice, which Mr. Brownlie declared 
to be reprehensible. Mr. Brownlie said that 
the Labour Government, which had only been 
elected by the slow, patient work of the or- 
ganized workers, had accomplished much dur- 
ing its short existence. He favoured the 
amalgamation of unions of kindred trades 
where it was in the interests of the workers 
to combine. To bring about a more direct 
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control, the speaker suggested the formation 
of shop stewards or works committees, which 
had proved eminently satisfactory in Great 
Britain. The workers of the British Isles were 
international because capital was international, 
The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, with which the British Trades Unior 
Congress was affiliated, was the greatest in- 
ternational in the world, and was destined to 
wield great influence in the politics of Europe 
and other countries. Those who denounce the 
organization were young men who were carry- 
ing out instructions from elsewhere, and knew 
not what they were doing. The Communista 
had been responsible for the breaking up of 
the trade union movement in several Euro- 
pean countries. The Red International want- 
ed to get into the International Federation, 
but it could only be admitted by the accept- 
ance of its rules and regulations. The wages 
of the Russian metal workers were so low, Mr. 
Brownlie stated, that they were a menace to 
the western European workers. He was 
anxious to have mutual relations between the 
Russian and the other workers, because the 
latter had something to offer the Russians 
which would be for their benefit, and he be- 
heved that the time would come when all 
would be united. 

Miss Mabel Leslie, of Boston, Mass., fra- 
ternal delegate from the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, in presenting fraternal 
greetings gave an outline of the functions of 
the organization and reported on the progress 
which had been made. The league was en- 
deavouring to assist the women workers in 
their efforts to improve their position in life. 
A school had been established in Chicago for 
the traiing of women for the trade union 
movement. 

Mr. W. L. Best, of Ottawa, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, in extending greet- 
ings, stated that his organization was pre- 
pared to assist the Congress in its legislative 
activities, and hoped to see not only the 
Brotherhood of Firemen but all kindred 
bodies affiliated with the Congress. 

Delegate Joseph T. Marks, of Toronto, was 
granted the privilege of addressing the con- 
vention on the proposal to establish a new 
labour paper for the province of Ontario, to 
be published under the auspices of the 
Ontario Labour Educational Association. 

Delegate J. A. P. Haydon, Canadian repre- 
sentative of Labour, a paper published in 
Washington under the auspices of the sixteen 
standard railway organizations, was also 
granted the privilege of the floor to bring the 
publication to the attention of the conven- 
tion. 
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Others who addressed the delegates were 
Mr. Robt. Birrell, chief of the London police 
force, and Mrs. J. H. Rose, president of the 
London Local Council of Women. 

Fraternal messages were received from the 
Sackville branch of the Metal Polishers’ In- 
ternational Union and from the Canadian 
delegation to the convention of the Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union being held 
in Indianapolis. 

To commemorate their visit the fraternal 
delegates from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the American Federation of Labour 
were presented with diamond scarf pins; to 
the fraternal delegate from the National 
Women’s Trade Union League was given a 
brooch. Mrs. Kathleen Derry and Mrs. Wells, 
members of the local ladies’ entertainment 
committee, were also presented with brooches. 


Condolence 


As a mark of sympathy for delegate Martin 
Guthro, of Glace Bay, whose daughter had died 
while he was in attendance at the convention, 
the delegates observed a minute’s silence. A 
note of sympathy was passed to the families 
of the 70 miners who lost their lives in an 
explosion in the Wyoming mining district. 

Election of Officers 

The election for the presidency of the Con- 
gress was presided over by Mr. W. W. 
Britton, fraternal delegate from the American 
Federation of Labour. President Tom Moore 
was opposed for re-election by Mr. Tim Buck 
of Toronto, the Canadian representative of 
the Trade Union Educational League. Of the 

200 ballots cast Mr. Moore received 156 and 


Mr, Buck 44. Two of the former vice-presi- 
dents were defeated for re-election, being suc- 
ceeded by two Toronto delegates. While two 
of the vice-presidents were elected on the first 
vote, it required three other ballots to com- 
plete the slate. The full list of officers, pro- 
vincial executive committees and fraternal 
delegates for 1924-5 is as follows:— 
President, Tom Moore, Ottawa. 
Sec.-Treas., P. M. Draper, Ottawa. 
Vice-Presidents, J. T. Foster, Montreal, 
James Simpson and Bert Merson, Toronto. 
Provincial executive committees: Nova 
Scotia—Chairman, J. W. McLeod, Glace Bay; 
committee: Wm. McKay, New Waterford; 
N, Roberts, Glace Bay, and R. Clark, Reserve 
Mines. Quebec—Chairman, Gus Franca, 
Montreal; committee: Omer Fleury, Quebec; 
Joseph Pelletier and J. A. Beland, Montreal. 
Ontario—Chairman, Frank McKay, London; 
committee: H. 8. Mitchell, Hamilton; Rod 
Plant, Ottawa; James M. O’Brien, Windsor. 
Manitoba—Chairman, J. L. McBride, Winn1i- 
peg; committee: J. Leslie, G. W. Howard and 
J, Addison, Winnipeg. Saskatchewan—Chair- 
man, A. M. Eddy, Saskatoon; committee: J. 
Hazeltine, Regina; A. Baker and C. J. Green, 
Moose Jaw. British Columbia—Chairman, 
R. P. Pettipiece, Vancouver; Councils of Van- 
couver, Victoria and Prince Rupert to name 
other members. 
Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress—J. F. Marsh, Toronto, Ont. 
Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour—J, Colbert, London, Ont. 
Ottawa was chosen as the convention city 
for 1925. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


feet following notes contain an account of 

recent conventions of Canadian unions 
and of international labour organizations 
having branches in Canada. The recent con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada is reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Canadian Federation of Labour 


The twenty-second annual convention of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour opened 
in Montreal September 8, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. H. Chartrand, President of 
the Central Council of Montreal. After the 
opening speeches of Messrs. C. Duquette, 
mayor of Montreal, T. Bertrand, representing 
the Federal Department of Labour, and A. 
Robert, representing the Provincial Govern- 
ment, Mr. D. Giroux, General President of 
the Federation, took the chair, welcomed the 
delegates and thanked the guests for their 


attendance to the opening session and for 
their good wishes. 

Thirty-five credentials were presented at 
the Convention and twenty-seven delegates 
were in session, representing approximately 
17,000 members, divided between thirty-eight 
local unions and three trade federations as 
follows: Federation of Electricians, six local 
unions; Federation of Miners of Alberta, three 
local unions; and Federation of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers, eight local unions. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

Requesting the amendment of the constitu- 
tion of the Bricklayers’ Federation in order 
to have its name altered to: “Federation 
of Bricklayers, Plasterers, Masons and other 
Building Trades”; 

Requesting the executive to take the neces- 
sary steps to induce the Federal Government 
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to recognize the Canadian Federation of 
Labour as the representative national organi- 
zation in Canada; 

Requesting that the various Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts be amended so that in- 
jured workmen be granted the privilege of 
choosing their own doctor, and that physicians’ 
ee ations be invited to co-operate to this 
end; 

Approving the plan of the late Woodrow 
Wilson, ex-president of the United States, that 
the workers of each country organize nation- 
ally and appoint a Labour Council one or 
more representatives of which would be dele- 
gated to his country as the representative of 
the workers; 

Protesting against the appointment of a 
non-eligible person as Canadian representative 
at the Geneva Convention, on account of his 
allegiance to an International Organization 
the headquarters of which hold their meetings 
outside of Canada; 

Requesting the province of Quebec to re- 
establish the Museum of Appliances for the 
prevention of industrial accidents and to give 
to the Museum more life and vigour; 

Recommending that means be found where- 
by the revenue of the Federation may be 
increased in order to make a success of the 
organization campaign; 

Requesting the new Executive Committee 
to draw the Postmaster General’s attention to 
the necessity of a satisfactory settlement of 
the Montreal Postal Workers’ grievances; 

Requesting the local organizations and the 
particular members to become subscribers to 
the Canadian Trade Unionist, the official organ 
of the Federation. 

Fraternal delegates of the Postal Workers’ 
Union attended the deliberations of the Con- 
vention and explained to the delegates the 
facts and conditions of their last strike. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
showed an effective force of 17,000 members 
and receipts for the year of $1,397.24 and 
expenses of $1,102.92, leaving a balance of 
$294.31. 

The meeting place of the next convention 
was left with the Executive. The election of 
officers gave the following results:— 

General President, D. Giroux, Montreal, re- 
elected; 1st Vice-President, G. W. Potts, 
Toronto, re-elected; 2nd Vice-President, G. 
Francoeur, Montreal; 3rd Vice-President, C. 
W. McCallum, Toronto; 4th Vice-President, 
H. Perrin, Quebec; General Secretary, C. J. 
Whitley, Toronto, re-elected. 

The names of the Provincial Vice-Presidents 
who were elected follow: A. Marois, Quebec; 
A. Barnes, Ontario; W. Watts, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


Photo Engravers’ Union of North America 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
International Photo Engravers’ Union of North 
America was held at Los Angeles, California, 
from August 18 to 23, with 43 delegates pre- 
sent, representing a membership of 6,548, of 
whom 291 are in Canada. 

The law requiring the international union 
to collect payment of loans made by local 
unions to individual members was eliminated 
from the laws of the union, and a new law 
was added requiring six months of member- 
ship before issuance of travelling certificates 
to those admitted to journeymen membership 
other than by the apprenticeship system. A 
proposal to hold biennial instead of unnual 
conventions was disapproved as was also a 
proposal to substitute the referendum system 
of electing the Union’s officers. 

Inquiries that had been made regarding the 
feasibility of providing an old age pension and 
also death insurance to the amount of $1,000. 
showed that the latter could not be success- 
fully undertaken unless made compulsory on 
all present and future members, and that a 
compulsory system might present many ob- 
stacles. The matter was therefore left for 
further consideration by the executive council. 

The convention concurred in a recommen- 
dation that wherever agreements are entered 
into jointly between local groups of employers 
and local unions, such collective agreements 
shall be held to embrace collective obligations, 
and that failure on the part of one of such 
group of employers to observe these collective 
obligations shall be sufficient cause to cancel 
further negotiations for collective agreements, 
and to negotiate agreements with individual 
employers instead. In the event of the 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association exer- 
cising influence, power or control over local 
collective agreements on the part of its mem- 
bers, it was held that the collective obliga- 
tion referred to should apply immediately to 
their national association, so that the same 
guarantee of performance may be required of 
the employers in respect to their members as 
is demanded of the International Union in 
respect to its members. This policy should 
also apply to the newspaper publishers. The 
Conference decided to discourage the practice 
of newspaper plants producing engravings for 
other newspaper publishers, or else to insist 
that such a practice shall be on a basis fair 
and equitable to all employers and the Inter- 
national Union. It was resolved “that the 
practice of newspaper publishers in giving 
away engravings as a gratuity or other form 
of unfair competition in the soliciting of ad- 
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vertising be discouraged, and that the in- 
dustry be placed on a standard of fair com- 
petition between all newspaper publishers and 
commercial employers.” 

The joint industrial council of the Inter- 
national Union was stated to have accom- 
plished little of a practical character, but it 
was believed that “the existence of this body 
is fully justified by the potential possibili- 
ties inherent in such an industrial policy- 
making device.” To enforce the decisions 
reached by this Council, it was claimed, re- 
quires determination on the part of both 
employers and employees’ organizations. The 
executive council was vested with power to 
give enforcement to decisions of the Council 
in such matters as the formation of local 
industrial councils. Any arrangement between 
employer and member for the sale or trans- 
fer or gratuity of stock or any other form of 
reward or of financial interest, is to be regarded 
as a contractual relation coming within the 
terms of collective agreements requiring in- 
dividual contracts to be first approved by the 
local union involved. The executive council 
is to appoint a joint committee on technical 
research, and further technical education 
among the apprentices. 


Individual members were advised not to 
invest their savings in employees’ stock ar- 
rangements, and the president was author- 
ized to prepare a booklet. for distribution 
among the members on the subject of stock 
jobbing under guise of stock buying. 

Approval was expressed of the two year 
term of contract when the proper minimum 
wage standard warrants the making of an 
agreement for a period longer than one year. 
The annual international wage survey of the 
International Union was stated to be giving 
satisfaction, but some difficulties had been 
experienced, and it was recommended that 
local unions be advised how to compile wage 
statistics. 

Closer co-operation between the employers 
and the local unions was urged in the selec- 
tion and placing of apprentices in the several 
branches of work, and certain local unions 
were commended for not only providing for, 
but also requiring that apprentices should re- 
celve technical education in addition to the 
shop practice. 


A recommendation was endorsed in favour 
of extending the service of the official journal 
to make available technical information to 
both journeymen and apprentices, with a more 
elementary series of articles for the apprentices 
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and more advanced literature for the journey- 
men, and for the distribution in pamphlet 
form of all contributions of a helpful, con- 
structive and educational nature. The presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint an advisory 
and co-operative committee to assist in this 
work, and an appeal will be made to the em- 
ployers and all interested in the craft for 
contributions to a technical education fund. 


The research and technical education facili- 
ties of the Union are to be extended to in- 
clude photo-lithography and offset. Efforts 
will be continued for the affiliation of mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Lithographers with 
the Union. 


The Convention discussed the weaknesses 
in the Union’s plan of securing control of non- 
union shops, and the need for the broadening 
of the educational campaign against the fur- 
ther development of small shops. It approved 
a suggestion for the encouragement of at- 
temps to gather cost data, provided such in- 
formation is made available to local unions 
as well as to employers and that it is not used 
for checking the efficiency of workers or 
creating an artificial competition between 
them. Members of the organization were 
stated to have shown a keen interest in trade 
improvements, and in methods and means of 
production, and they were urged to give a 
fair and just trial to every process, device 
or machine presented for trial and experi- 
ment. Reports should be filed on this subject 
monthly with the office of the president and 
the patent rights of all rightful owners should 
be observed. 


The president was authorized to negotiate 
an understanding on the subject of the in- 
flux of foreign craftsmen with workers’ or- 
ganizations abroad, in order to safeguard 
members of the Union and to assure the co- 
operation and goodwill of fellow-workers 
abroad. The Convention also discussed the 
problem created in Canada by the recent 
enacted American Immigration law. 


Industrial hygiene was also discussed, and 
it was shown that there is a growing need for 
the study of lighting in the engraving shop, 
general sanitation, the posture of the work- 
ers, etc., as well as of trade diseases and ail- 
ments. 


The president, Matthew Woll, first vice- 
president E. J. Volz, and secretary-treasurer, 
Henry F. Schmal were re-elected by accla- 
mation. It was decided that the next conven- 
tion should be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
August, 1925. 
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International Allied Printing Trades Con- 
ference 


A meeting of the International Allied Print- 
ing Trades Unions, called by the Ontario and 
Quebec Conference of Typographical Unions, 
was held at London, Ontario, on September 
13. The purpose of the conference was to 
deal with the situation described in a state- 
ment taken from the records of the interpro- 
vincial typographical conference held in the 
same city last June (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1924, page 570); as follows:— 


Matters have reached the stage where we believe 
a greater measure of co-operation should exist between 
the various crafts employed in the printing industry. 
Our industry at the present time is in a chaotic con- 
dition, due in part to the forty-four hour week 
struggle, handicaps under which our industry is now 
operating owing to high taxation—notably the Sales 
Tax—and to the installation of the multigraph machine. 
Large numbers of the most skilled mechanics in our 
industry have been compelled to migrate to the United 
States in order to follow their calling. While this 
movement has been general throughout Canada little 
concentrated action has been taken to stop it. Not- 
withstanding the above, printing mechanics are being 
recruited in Great Britain and this movement will 
undoubtedly lower the standard of living of those 
already resident in Canada. Protective laws now on 
the statute books are being assailed and further bene- 
ficial legislation retarded. 

While individual unions, councils, etc., have protested 
against a continuance of this policy, we believe the 
most effective way to combat it would be by joint 
action on the part of all allied printing trade unions. 


Mr. J. A. P. Haydon, of Ottawa, presided, 
and Mr. Hugh S. Bentley, of Hamilton, acted 
as secretary of the conference. The delegates 
included representatives, both international 
and local, of the International Typographical 
Union; the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union; the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; and the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union. 
A communication was also received from the 
president of the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union. 

The delegates described the conditions pre- 
vailing in their several districts. Unemploy- 
ment was attributed in part to the common 
practice by Canadian firms of having their 
printing done abroad. The bulk of such work 
carried no union label, it was stated. Accord- 
ing to several speakers unemployment re- 
sulted from the existence of too many small 
shops, with consequent price-cutting. One 
speaker deplored the prevalence of one-man 
or “bedroom” printing shops, and stated that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company had 
its printing done in New York, and that the 
Health Department of Quebec had a four- 
coloured pamphlet printed in Paris. Another 
delegate alleged that employers, during the 
recent 44-hour struggle, had killed business by 
circularizing the consumers of printing, ask- 
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ing them to withhold orders until absolutely 
needed. Much of the work formerly done by 
printers was now done by multigraph and 
mimeograph machines. The 44-hour week dis- » 
pute had the result in Toronto, it was stated, 
that much printing was sent out to small 
towns. Employers in Toronto, however, were 
adjusting prices to meet outside competition. 
The present immigration policy of the Gov- 
ernment was also mentioned in connection 
with unemployment. Attention was called 
to the “sticker campaign” of the Montreal 
Allied Printing trades, which was meant to 
educate consumers of printing in the ad- 
vantages of having their work done in Canada 
by Canadian workmen. 


American Flint Glass Workers Union 


The forty-eighth convention of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union was held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, from June 30 to 
July 9. The membership of the Union at 
the close of the fiscal year, May 31, 1924, was 
7,323. Of these 5,530 were employed in the 
trade, 1,327 were employed outside the trade, 
and 466 were unemployed. (The Canadian 
members of the Union in 1923 numbered 135, 
these being in three locals, one in Quebec, 
one in Ontario and one in Alberta.) Statis- 
tics showed that the organization had lost 
629 members during the year, the member- 
ship figures being the smallest recorded since 
1908. From a financial standpoint, however, 
the year was successful, there being $685,197.15 
in the treasury at its close, notwithstanding 
the fact that $22,500 had been expended for 
strike benefits during the year. 

The president called attention to the 
changed conditions in the industry at the pres- 
ent time as compared with forty-six years ago 
when the Union was in its infancy, especially 
through the use of automatic machines. At 
that time twelve hours constituted a day’s 
work for which the worker was paid $2. Dur- 
ing the past year the average wage for each 
employed member was $35.40 for 50 weeks, and 
the average yearly income was $1,770.27, while 
the time worked was four hours for a turn 
and eight for a day. Another change men- 
tioned was that during the past seven years 
girls had been brought into the industry to 
do work formerly done by boys. The presi- 
dent stated that the conditions under which 
these girls and boys are required to labour 
was not always congenial. There had been 
complaints as to the way some men treated 
these children, and he urged the members to 
see that the “small help” are well treated. 
He also urged them to use their influence 
with. the legislatures of their various states 
to ratify the proposed amendment in the 
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United States constitution with regard to child 
labour. On the subject of journeymen doing 
boys’ work he explained that a number of men 
were willing to do boys’ work if an equitable 
wage scale were agreed upon that would give 
them a compensation in excess of what is 
now paid boys for doing this class of work, 
but this scale must be lower than the journey- 
man’s regular rate in order to secure the co- 
operation of the manufacturers. 

With regard to summer vacations with pay, 
which had been discussed at the previous con- 
vention of the Union, he explained that a 
proposal had been made to the manufacturers 
at a conference held in March last, but it 
had been rejected by them. Other matters 
dealt with in his report included “ turn work,” 
the three shift system, and a warning against 
members taking stock in so-called co-operative 
factories. 

Dealing with the subject of “turn work” 
the convention asked the locals to see that 
members exercise more care in this work in 
order to protect the conscientious workmen 
who may need the protection of the turn 
work rule. With regard to journeymen doing 
boys’ work, it was decided that in no case 
should members take the place of boys on 
strike unless in the judgment of the local 
union and of the national officers the boys 
were in the wrong. It was also decided to 
refer the question of wages paid members 
when doing boys’ work to each locality in 
order to obtain the best wages possible. The 
executive board and national officers are to 
bring this matter before the manufacturers 
with the object of increasing the wages of the 
older members above the boys’ wages. 

The delegates were asked to bring the ques- 
tion of members taking stock in co-operative 
factories to the attention of their local unions. 
With regard to the three-shift system it was 
felt that the present was not an opportune 
time for its adoption. 

The National officers were empowered to 
investigate and to act if they deemed it ad- 


visable, to establish a co-operative bank, and 
to investigate and report at the next conven- 
tion with regard to the home for the incapaci- 
tated members. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, William P, Clarke; vice-president, 
Joseph M. Gilhooly;  secretary-treasurer, 
Charles J. Shipman, and assistant secretary, 
Harry H. Cook. Toledo, Ohio, was chosen 
as the place of meeting for the 1925 conven- 
tion. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the 
United States and 
Canada 


The International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and Can- 
ada, at a recent convention held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, considered the question of the increas- 
ing number of unknown and financially irre- 
sponsible individuals who are organizing and 
taking out theatrical troupes. It was stated 
that the majority of such enterprises failed, 
and that members of the Alliance had been 
unable to collect salary and transportation 
dues. A resolution was adopted: instructing 
the International President to take up with 
the proper managerial interests the subject of 
requiring irresponsible theatrical promoters to 
enter into bonds covering salaries and railroad 
transportation for members of the Alliance 
before service is furnished. A full report will 
be made on this subject to the next meeting 
of the General Executive Board. 


Dates of Coming Conventions 
American Federation of Labour, at El Paso- 
Texas, on November 17. 


Industrial Workers of the World, at Chicago, 
Illinois, on November 17. 


International Alliance of Bill Posters and 
Billers, at St. Louis, Missouri, on December 6. 





Progress of Co-operation in Great Britain 


The Co-operative Union of Great Britain 
has recently published statistics relating to co- 
operative societies in 1923, which show that 
the membership in 1923 reached in some 
branches the highest figure ever recorded. 
The statistics cover 1,441 societies, including 
all types, with a total trade turnover of 
£258,449,666. The membership of these socie- 
ties was increased by 49,730 members; share 


capital was increased by £2,612,424; loan 
capital by £3,882,809; and reserve funds by 
£991,945, or little short of a million sterling. 
In 1923 the movement employed 186,500 
workers, the total wages bill for the year 
amounted to £24,218,709. Farming is carried 
on by 158 societies, with £2,451,943 invested in 
land, £976,509 in implements, etc. The socie- 
ties own 66,447 acres and rent 9,124 acres. 
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TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HE fifty-sixth annual Trades Union Con- 
gress of Great Britain was held at Hull 
on September 1 to 6. The membership in 
1924 showed little change from the previous 
year, the principal change being a decrease 
in the public administration group, due to 
the amalgamation of a large municipal union 
with a general labour union, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the general labour group. 
The delegates in attendance numbered 724, 
representing 4,328,000 workers, distributed by 
industries as follows:— 


AOTICUIDUTE se re a oo sae te 30,000 
Maning) andiquarrying Were... os 2b 8. 089,401 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding .. 670,782 
Textile . slacovsM ac staisrea iisthiect kere otAtasts MAO! OU 
MCV INITIGAes ees, | cco Perc mee och Mem arent ey 1 CO 086 
Woodworking and furnishing.. .. .. .. 74,206 
Paper, printing, ete. .. create 159,835 
Building sdecorating, ele. ss .oe seks. oe oUOlDOS 
Railway service . 446 241 
Other transport .. . 3 411,867 
Commerce and finance .. .. 162,250 
Public. administration, <4) .« a2 s04e. «ob. 146,864 
Miscellaneous .. .. .. 85,875 
General labour’ Jue. tes sett 481,458 
A. A. Purcell, M.P. (Furnishing Trades 
Association, Manchester), who had _ been 


elected president of the Congress by the 
General Council when Miss Bondfield took 
office in the Government, referred in his 
presidential address to the advent of the first 
labour government and commented on the 
work it had already done. He pointed out, 
however, the danger of relying too much on 
parliamentary action. “The political labour 
party,” he said, “is only strong and healthy 
in proportion to the health and strength of 
a united and scientifically organized indus- 
trial movement.” The president concluded a 
review of home conditions with a reference 
to the million unemployed workers in Great 
Britain. “Relief work, digging holes and 
filling them up again, is not a remedy,” he 
said. “Emigration offers no way out; addi- 
tional training in other industries and every 
such method will not cut out this cancer ir 
our social system * * * * Our task is to 
deal with the problem of poverty at its roots 
and to solve it by bringing about a more 
equitable distribution of the wealth produced 
by the labour of our class.” 

The Canadian delegate to the Congress was 
Mr. J. A. McClelland, of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, vice-president of 
the International Association of Machinists, 
who referred in his address to the problem of 
migration from the Canadian workers’ point 
of view. 
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Industrial Workers Charter—The Congress 
unanimously adopted a charter embodying 
the following principles:— 

Public ownership and control of natural resources and 
services. 

Legal maximum working week of 44 hours, and legal 
minimum wage for each industry or occupation. 

Suitable provisions in relation to unemployment, with 
adequate maintenance of the unemployed. 

Establishment of training centres for unemployed 
juveniles. 

Extension of training facilities for adults during 
industrial depression. 

Provision of adequate housing accommodation. 

Provision of educational facilities by the State trom 
elementary schools to the universities. 

Adequate maintenance and compensation in respect 
of all forms of industrial accidents and diseases. 

Pensions for all at the age of 60 years, and pensions 
for widowed mothers and dependent children. 


Fair Wages—In regard to the “Fair Wages 
Clause” it was proposed that trade union 
labour should be employed on all government 
and municipal contracts; that clerks should 
be included within its operation, and that the 
clause should be extended to include require- 
ments as to working conditions and housing 
of the workers. 


Safety and Health—The safety and health 
of workpeople were the subject of numerous 
resolutions, including the following: Propos- 
ing minimum limits of age for those in charge 
of locomotives and capstans or engaged in 
shunting, pressing for an enquiry into the 
mechanical departments of the mining in- 
dustry, supporting the Offices Regulation Bill, 
revising the regulation as to certificates of 
competency for officials under the Mines Act, 
and drawing the attention of the Government 
to the insufficiency of inspection in the textile 
industries. Other resolutions urged the com- 
pulsory employment of trailermen on trailers, 
and the improvement of workshop accom- 
modation. 


Industrial Disputes—A series of resolutions 
were put forward by the General Council, and 
carried, extending the powers of the General 
Council in regard to industrial disputes. 
Under these resolutions trade unions are 
required to keep the Council informed upon 
all disputes arising between themselves and 
employers or between one union and another, 
and the Council is to disseminate, if deemed 
advisable, such information to all affiliated 
unions that might be directly or indirectly 
affected. If negotiations break down, the 
Council are authorized to take steps to call 
the representatives of the unions concerned 
together, and to render such advice or assist- 
ance as they deem necessary, any unions who 
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refuse such assistance or advice to be 
reported to Congress. If, in spite of this 
procedure, a stoppage takes place, the Council 
are forthwith to take steps to organize on 
behalf of the umion or unions concerned all 
such moral and material support as the cir- 
cumstances of the dispute may appear to 
justify. 

Arising out of the strike of porters at 
Covent Garden Market a resolution was 
unanimously approved reaffirming “the vital 
constitutional right of trade unions to assist 
each other by direct. industrial action or moral 
support in any strike or lockout that may 
arise.” 

By another resolution that was carried 
unanimously the ‘Congress reaffirmed its 
determined opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and declared that under no circum- 
stances would it permit any interference with 
the right to strike. 

Education—A composite resolution on 
education was agreed to, recommending that 
the school-leaving age should be raised to 15 
years, with maintenance allowances where 
necessary; that fees in municipal secondary 
schools should be gradually abolished; that 
the scholarship system should be extended 
with a view to the development of free 
secondary, technical, and university educa- 
tion; and that education in continuation 
schools should be made obligatory in the 
employers’ time up to 18 years. 

After a considerable amount of debate a 
resolution was also approved instructing the 
General Council to take a more active part 
in the furtherance of working class education. 


Agricultural Labour in Japan 


The Agricultural Workers’ Labour Union of 
Japan, with 395 affiliated local unions and a 
total membership in 1924 of 40,857 persons, 
was founded in 1921, and is the largest union 
in Japan. Jt admits as members both so- 
called tenant farmers and agricultural day 
labourers. At present it is not affiliated to the 
General Federation of Labour in Japan, but 
there are close ties of friendship between the 
leaders, and the union also maintains friendly 
relations with other organized groups, such 
as miners and factory workers. 

Statistics concerning, agricultural holdings 
in Japan are as follows:— 


Acreage Number 
Lessithan want. tad Gieteios 1,916,583 
16 LOM 2.4 RCTOB Aol cs 1,822,173 
Suto 4 wacresied yu 1,142,930 
Over 4 acres.. 573,995 


Trade Union Organization—A composite 
resolution dealing with trade union organiza- 
tion declared, — 


(a) that the time has arrived when the 
number of trade unions should be 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 


(b) that the aim should be as far as pos- 
sible organization by industry, with 
every worker a member of the appro- 
priate organization. 

(c) that it is essential that a united front 
be formed for improving the standards 
of life of the workers. 


The General Council was instructed to 
draw up (1) a scheme for organization by 
industry; and (2) a scheme which may insure 
unity of action, without the definite merging 
of existing unions. After some discussion this 
was agreed to by 2,503,000 votes to 1,428,000. 


Another resolution, carried unanimously, in- 
structed the General Council to use all possible 
influence in urging all trade unionists to 
secure the enrolment in their appropriate 
trade unions of all members of their families 
and their relations working at any occupa- 
tion. 


Other Resolutions——Other resolutions passed 
by the Congress related to the Russian treaty, 
the international organization of ‘workers; 
safeguarding the interests of emigrants; 
Asiatic labour on British ships; representa- 
tion of workers on Royal Commissions; pay- 
ment of wages to ship-wrecked and sick 
sailors; political rights of civil servants, ete. 


Labour Court in Argentina 


The President of the Argentine National 
Department of Labour recently submitted to 
the Minister of the Interior a bill for the 
creation of a labour court to deal with ques- 
tions arising out of the application of Acts 
on labour, social betterment, salaries, benefit 
funds, and decisions of the courts of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. It would have a body 
of three members to exercise the powers con- 
ferred by the proposed Act, which also pro- 
vides for proceedings for exacting fines for the 
infringement of labour Acts, the inspector of 
the Department of Labour i1o act as plaintiff 
in such cases. It provides that 30 per cent 
of the proceeds of such fines shall be used to 
provide a fund for social betterment, and 70 
per cent for the expenses incurred by special 
studies to improve the application of Argen- 
tine labour legislation. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratifications of Draft Conventions of the 
International Labour Organization 


HE number of ratifications of draft con- 
ventions reported at the sixth session 

of the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) was given in the Lasour 
GazerTe for August as 126. The Director’s re- 
port to the twenty-fourth session of the Gov- 


Drart CoNVENTIONS 


1/st Conference (Washington), 1919— 


Eicurs of workintindustry...CR000, 40 Oy Dee. 
nemployament a iL ee Ce wen aL one Sma ene ean 
INISHU WORK OL worten Cit yen Sate UNC en IG 5 
Niehtiwork. ofebildren ine) vee ans Rane i nea 
Minimum age of admission of children to industrial employment........... 


22nd Conference (Genoa), 1920— 


Fixing the minimum age of admission of chlidren for employment at sea... 
Unemployment indemnity in the case of loss of ship....... 
Facilities for finding employment for seamen............-. 


33rd Conference (Geneva), 1921— 


Age of admission of children to agricultural employment. . 
Right of association and combination for agricultural workers............. 


Workmen’s compensation in agriculture..................- 
Useror white lead in painting i rent. ene nan Marries ive 
Weekly restinitindustryn ite cecdets nana seein ied 
Minimum age of admission of young persons as trimmers and stokers...... 
Compulsory medical examination of young persons employed at sea..... me 


Ratifications Authorized 

The Director’s report also contains the in- 
formation that the Bulgarian Parliament on 
June 6, 1924, approved the ratification of all 
the Geneva Conventions (1921), and that the 
ratification of these draft conventions has 
already been published in the Bulgarian 
Official Gazette. 


Fourth Conference (Geneva) 1922.—Recent 
information with regard to the progress of 
ratifications in Norway is contained in In- 
dustrial and Labour Information published by 
the International Labour Office. On July 22, 
1924, the Parliament unanimously adopted the 
proposals of the Social Committee that effect 
be given to the recommendations adopted by 
the Fourth session of the International Labour 
Conference concerning communication to the 
International Labour Office of statistical and 
other information regarding emigration, im- 
migration and the repatriation and transit of 
emigrants (see Lasour Gazette, December, 


ee er) 


ery 


ee ary 


ee 


Oe a a ec | 


cee reer ere seserve 


see ee mre eee se eace 
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erning Body, Geneva, on October 9, 1924, 
shows that 136 ratifications of the draft con- 
ventions were registered, that 23 ratifications 
were authorized, and that 185 ratifications 
were recommended. The previous report of 
the Director, of May 15 last, gives the num- 
ber of ratifications registered as 96, the forty 
additional ratifications being as follows:— 


RatiFICATION RECISTERED BY 


Austria* 

Austria, Poland 

Austria, Belgium 
Austria, Belgium, Poland 
Belgium, Poland 


Japan, Spain, Poland 
Italy, Poland, Spain 
Italy, Poland 


Austria, Italy, Poland f (Latvia) 

Austria, Irish Free State, Italy, Poland, 
+ (Latvia) 

Trish Free State, Poland 

Austria, Spain, Poland t (Latvia) 

Italy, Spain, Poland } (Latvia) 

Italy, Poland, Spain 

Italy, Japan, Poland, Spain ft (Latvia) 


1922, pages 1270 to 1280). The report of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, which the Com- 
mittee had approved, states that the Recom- 
mendation can be put into effect in Norway 
without any considerable cost. On June 22, 
1923, the Ministry issued the necessary instruc- 
tions for the application of paragraphs I and 
II, dating from, and including, the third 
quarter of 1923; the Central Statistical Bur- 
eau had stated, however, that paragraph I 
could be carried out as regards immigrants 
only with great difficulty, and only partial 
effect is therefore given to it. Paragraph II is 
stated to require no special measures. (Para- 
graph III is still under consideration by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs.) 


Ratifications Recommended 
Belgiwm—On June 26, 1924, the Chamber 
of Representatives adopted a Bill approving 
all the Genoa draft conventions (which were 
signed by France and Belgium on June 1, 
1921). 


1 A résumé of the proceedings of the first International Labour Conference together with the text of the Conventions and 
Recommendations was published in the Larour Gazette, December 1919, pages 1425-1440. j 

2 A résumé of the proceedings of the second International Labour Conference, together with the text of the Conventions and 
Recommendations, was published in the Larour Gazertr, October 1920, pages 1316-1323. ‘ . 

3 A résumé of the proceedings of the third International Labour Conference, together with the text of the Convention 
and Recommendations, was published in the Larour Gazxrts, January 1922, pages 40-59. 


* The application by Austria of the convention on hours of work is made subject to its ratification by the European 
countries ‘‘of the greatest industrial importance’? (Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain and Italy) and by the states 
adjoining Austria (Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Poland, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary). : 

t In addition to the 40 ratifications mentioned above, as reported by the Director, a report has been received showing 
that Latvia registered 5 ratifications on September 9, these being included in the above table. The authorization of the 
ratification of these conventions was mentioned in the Director’s report. 
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On July 2, 1924, the Belgian Government 
submitted a Bill to the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives approving the Convention concern- 
ing the weekly rest in industry, which was 
signed by France and Belgium on January 
28, 1924. , 


Canada—In May, 1924, the Federal Govern- 
ment tabled resolutions in the House of Com- 
mons proposing the ratifications of the Genoa 
draft Conventions concerning the minimum 
age of admission of children to employment 
at sea and unemployment indemnity in the 
case of loss of ship, and of the Geneva draft 
Conventions (1921) concerning the minimum 
age of admission of young persons to employ- 
ment as trimmers and stokers and the compul- 
sory medical examination of young persons 
employed at sea. 


The Legislature of Nova Scotia on April 30, 
1924, adopted a resolution approving the prin- 
ciple of the Washington Draft Conventions 
concerning the minimum age of admission of 
children to industrial employment and the 
night work of women, and the Geneva (1921) 
draft Conventions concerning the minimum 
age of admission of children to agricultural 
employment and the right of association and 
combination for agricultural workers. 


The Legislature of Saskatchewan, on March 
19, 1924, adopted a resolution approving the 
principle of the same draft conventions as 
those approved by the Nova Scotia Legisla- 
ture above mentioned. 


Chils—On August 7, 1924, the Government 
submitted proposals to the National Congress 
for the ratification of all the draft conventions 
adopted at Washington, Genoa, and Geneva 
(1921). (Later information has been received 
stating that the Chilean Government on that 
date recommended to the National Congress 
the acceptance of the decisions of the five ses- 
sions of the International Labour Conference 
1919 to 1923.) 


France—On August 25, 1924, the Govern- 
ment tabled a Bill in the Chamber of Deputies 
for the ratification of the Geneva draft conven- 
tion concerning the use of white lead in paint- 
ing. On July 31, 1924, a Bill for the ratifica- 
tion of the eight hours’ draft convention was 
tabled in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Great Britain—On April 3, 1924, the Gov- 
ernment brought in a Lead Paint Bill in the 
House of Commons. It proposes the ratifica- 
tion of the Geneva draft convention concern- 
ing the use of white lead in painting. It 
passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons on June 20, 1924. 


Hungary—On May 28, 1924, the Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill in the National As- 
sembly for the ratification of the draft con- 
vention concerning the use of white lead in 
painting. If the Bill is passed, it will only 
come into force when the draft convention 
has been ratified by Germany, France and 
Great Britain. (This Bill proposes to incor- 
porate the convention in the Hungarian Code.) 


Latvia—On May 6, 1924, the Cabinet ap- 
proved the ratification of the Washington 
draft conventions concerning the employment 
of women before and after childbirth, the 
night work of women, the minimum age of 
admission of children to industrial employ- 
ment, and the night work of children in in- 
dustry. On June 5, 1924, the Cabinet ap- 
proved the ratification of the draft conven- 
tions fixing the minimum age of admission of 
children to employment at sea and concerning 
facilities for finding employment for seamen, 
as well as the conditional ratification of the 
draft convention concerning unemployment in- 
demnity in the case of loss of ship. The latter 
draft convention is not to be put in force in 
Latvia until it has been ratified by the 
“principal maritime states.” 


Measures which may Facilitate the Ratifica- 
tion of Draft Conventions—Some important 
measures have been taken in certain countries 
which may themselves facilitate the subse- 
quent ratification of certain of the draft con- 
ventions. In Belgium, on July 31, 1924, the 
Government introduced in the Senate a Bill 
concerning the use of white lead and paints 
containing white lead. In Canada, an act 
amending the Canadian Merchant Shipping 
Act gives effect to the Genoa draft conven- 
tions fixing the minimum age of admission of 
children to employment at sea and concerning 
unemployment indemnity in the case of loss 
of ship, as well as to the Geneva (1921) draft 
conventions fixing the minimum age of admis- 
sion of young persons to employment as trim- 
mers and stokers and concerning the compul- 
sory medical examination of young persons 
employed at sea, which will come into force 
at a date to be fixed by proclamation of the 
Governor in Council (Lasour Gazerts, July 
1924, page 574). In France, on August 25, 
1924, the Government introduced a bill to 
amend the Labour Code so as to give effect 
to the draft convention concerning the use of 
white lead in painting. In Great Britain a 
bill giving effect to the Genoa Convention 
concerning unemployment indemnity in case 
of loss of ship, and to the Geneva Conventions 
concerning the minimum age of admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers and 
stokers, and concerning the compulsory med- 
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ical examination of young persons employed 
as trimmers and stokers, and concerning the 
compulsory medical examination of young 
persons employed at sea, passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons on June 
16, 1924. The Lead Paint Bill mentioned 
above gives effect to the Geneva draft con- 
vention concerning the use of white lead in 
painting. In Czechoslovakia the Bill concern- 
ing the use of white lead in painting was 
amended by the Senate on April 25, 1924, and 
sent. back to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Canadian Delegation at Geneva 


On September 25 the International Labour 
Office received a visit from the Canadian 
delegation to the Fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations—the Hon. Senator R. Dan- 
durand, Minister of State and representative 
of the Government in the Senate; the Hon. 
E. M. Macdonald, Minister for National De- 
fence; Mr. O. D. Skelton, Counsellor to the 
Ministry for External Affairs; and Messrs. 
R. O. Campney and E. M. Macdonald, Jr., 
secretaries. 

The visitors were received by the Director, 
Mr. Albert Thomas; the Deputy Director, Mr. 
H. B. Butler; and the Chiefs of Divisions and 
Services of the Office. 

In the course of an exchange of greetings, 
the Director cordially acknowledged the close 
and continuous interest which Canada had 
always displayed in the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He referred to 
the efforts which were being made by the 
Dominion Government, not only for the 
ratification of those International Labour 
Conventions which concerned questions with- 
in the federal jurisdiction, but also to bring 
about the application in the various Provinces 
of those Conventions which concerned ques- 
tions within provincial jurisdiction. Canada 
bad not been content merely to fulfil strictly 
its obligations as a Member of the Organiza- 
tion but had also demonstrated by its gift 
of. doors for the new premises of the office 
the wholehearted support which it extended to 
the Organization. He rejoiced to know that 
in Canada the Organization had a powerful 
ally with whom it was in perfect harmony. 

Senator Dandurand, in expressing the pleas- 
ure of the delegation in making the visit, 
said that Canada occupied a somewhat special 
position with regard to industrial questions. 
In Canada, the interests of workers and em- 
ployers had not so far clashed to the same 
extent, perhaps, as in some other countries, 
and Canada was therefore not quite so directly 
preoccupied with those labour questions which 
engrossed the attention of European coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, Canada realized that just 


as it was necessary to work through the League 
of Nations for the maintenance of inter- 
national Peace, so it was equally essential to 
collaborate in the establishment of internal 
social peace in every country. Canada recog- 
nized the good results of the collaboration of 
Governments, employers, and workers around 
the table in the International Labour Office. 
Canada had a growing population, and its 
children would have hard problems to solve. 
He believed that the solution of those prob- 
lems would be made easier by the work which 
the International Labour Office had begun 
and pursued with so great zeal. 

The Deputy Director spoke of the special 
importance of the part played by Canada in 
the Organization as the representative of the 
North American Continent, in view of the 
regretted absence of the United States. In 
a great many questions with which the Inter- 
national Labour Organization had to deal, 
particularly questions relating to emigration, 
the free and full expression of the point of 
view of North America through the voice of 
Canada was of the utmost value. 

Mr. Macdonald associated himself with 
Senator Dandurand in declaring Canada’s 
lively interest in the work of the League and 
of the Labour Organization. Canada was 
proud to be one of the eight States of chief 
industrial importance which had a right to 
participate in the work of the Governing Body 
of the Office. He thought that Canada had 
perhaps not given sufficient attention in the 
past to the continuity of representation in 
the Governing Body, and on his return to 
Canada he would, he hoped with the support 
of Senator Dandurand, press on the Govern- 
ment the need for appointing a permanent 
representative on the Governing Body. 


Concerted Ratification of Hours Convention 


The Labour Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Germany held a con- 
ference at Berne, Switzerland, on September 
8, to consider the question of a concerted 
ratification of the Washington Convention on 
the Hours of Labour. The official report of 
the Conference was as follows:— 

The Ministers were agreed in thinking it desirable, 
particularly on social grounds, to arrive at a practical 
application of the principle of the Hight Hours Day 
on the basis of the Washington Convention. They 
then proceeded to discuss the Draft Convention article 
by article. The purpose of the discussion was to re- 
move any difficulties as to interpretation which might 
exist between them and thus to facilitate the process 
of ratification for each of their respective governments. 
They were glad to find that on most points their 
views coincided exactly and that where divergencies 
existed they were not considerable. Thus the Con- 
ference closed with the unanimous feeling that the 
common ratification of the Convention was possible. 
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Advisory Committee on Industrial Hygiene 


The Advisory Committee on Industrial Hy- 
giene of the Internatiohal Labour Office, a 
committee composed of technical experts 
which was set up in 1921 (see Lasour GAZETTE 
August, 1921, page 979) as a result of a sug- 
gestion made by the First Session of the Con- 
ference at Washington in 1919, met in Geneva 
for three days during July, last. (The Office 
consults the members of the Committee from 
time to time, mainly by correspondence, and 
occasionally by holding meetings of members 
of the Committee who are experts on the 
particular questions under examination). Ex- 
perts were present from the following coun- 
tries: Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Poland, and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. The meeting 
was called for the examination of various 
questions in connection with industrial hygiene 
and pathology, including anthrax infection 
among workers, the possibility of placing in- 
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dustrial diseases on the same footing as in- 
dustrial accidents from the point of view of 
compensation and the preliminary enquiries 
which would be required to prepare for 
uniformity of colour vision tests for railway- 
men and seamen. The Committee formulated 
various suggestions with regard to the disin- 
fection of hair, horns and hoofs, and with 
regard to measures for the protection of 
workers in certain occupations against the 
risk of anthrax infection. On the subject of 
workmen’s compensation, it was of the opinion 
that workers who were victims of specified 
diseases, of which it compiled a list, should 
have a right to compensation at least equal 
to that which they would receive if they were 
victims of industrial accidents: Views were 
expressed with regard to the functions of 
medical men in connection with factory in- 
spection, and lines laid down which it was 
believed should be followed in any scheme for 
periodical medical examination of workers in 
unhealthy occupations. 


RIGHT OF ENTRY OF FOREIGNERS INTO PROFESSIONS AND 
OCCUPATIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


OLLOWING is the text of a memorandum 
which was submitted to the Fifth As- 
sembly of the League of Nations in Geneva, 
containing a summary of information as to 
the practice in various countries with regard 
to the right of foreign nationals and companies 
which have been duly admitted into the sev- 
eral countries to exercise a profession, in- 
dustry or occupation, also as to their freedom 
of residence and travel. The information was 
presented to the Assembly in the form of an 
interim report and will be extended later. 


1. Ordinary open professions, industries and 
occupations 


The practice as to individuals is as fol- 
lows :— 

In the majority of states—Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark (in the case of “non-licensed ” 
trades), Finland, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, The Netherlands, Roumania, Spain, 
Switzerland, New Zealand, etc.—national laws 
in principle assure to foreign nationals the 
same treatment with regard to the right to 
carry on any open profession, industry or oc- 
cupation as is enjoyed by the nationals of the 
state. This right is, however, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions. Foreigners are either ex- 
cluded from the exercise of certain professions 


or occupations or they are subject to special 
conditions as regards their admission (right of 
residence, etc.). 

The national laws of certain states—Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland ete—make 
the granting of national treatment contingent 
upon equal treatment being accorded to their 
nationals in the respective foreign country. 
In the absence of general reciprocity guar- 
anteed by treaties, foreigners can (in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, etc.) carry on an industry, 
trade, etc., only upon receiving a_ special 
license and after having proved the existence 
of reciprocity in each particular case. 

The laws of other states (e.g. Denmark, 
Norway) impose special conditions. The laws 
of Denmark regarding “licensed trades” re- 
quire either a residence of five years or the 
existence of a special treaty, or in the absence 
of both a special royal decree. In the case of 
trade, Norway requires a residence of one 
year. 

Some of the professions and occupations 
from which foreigners are excluded in certain 
states are: 


Hawkers (Czechoslovakia, Hungary) ; stock- 
brokers (Hungary, Japan, Roumania); agents 
or other exchanges (Roumania); bookmakers 
(Hungary); members of the Bourse (Japan) ; 
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printers; hotel or restaurant keepers (Fin- 
land); exploitation of cinematographic enter- 
prises (Hungary); maritime insurance agents 
(Roumania). 

The practice as to foreign companies is as 
follows :— 

Except in certain cases, the regulations with 
regard to the right of foreign companies to 
carry on industry and trade are analogous to 
those applying to foreign individuals. 

Among the additional restrictions which ap- 
ply chiefly to the composition of the manag- 
ing board the following may be mentioned. 

In Denmark, foreigners can only be mem- 
bers or directors of a joint stock company on 
the condition that they have resided therein 
for five years or that they have the right of 
denizenship. 

Hungarian laws prescribe that foreign in- 
surance companies not established in Hungary 
must submit all policies taken out with them 
to the Government for approval. 

In Finland, foreigners cannot be members 
of the managing board of a joint stock com- 
pany; furthez, they cannot be partners in an 
“open” banking company, neither active part- 
ners of other “open” commercial companies. 

The Italian law prescribes that all members 
of managing boards and at least one-third of 
the capital of a company exploiting sulphur or 
phosphate mines must be Italian. 

In Latvia, two-thirds of the controlling 
board of a commercial company and one-third 
of an industrial company must be Latvians. 


2. Liberal professions and other similar 
occupations 


As regards liberal profession, such as medi- 
cal practitioners, dentists, midwives, pharma- 
ceutical trade, veterinary surgeons, legal prac- 
titioners, etc., the general practice may be 
said to be that foreigners are excluded or only 
admitted in exceptional cases and upon ful- 
filment of special conditions required by law. 
Some countries (e.g. Canada) admit foreigners 
if they possess the necessary qualifications pre- 
scribed by law; others (e.g. Spain) admit them 
on the condition of reciprocity. Several coun- 
tries exclude foreigners from medical practice 
(e.g. with a few exceptions Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, etc.), dental practice (e.g. Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, etc.), pharmaceutical 
trade, (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Hungary, Japan, Poland, Switzerland, etc.) 
from practising as veterinary surgeons (e.g. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, etc.), legal practice 
(South Africa, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain in the case of solicitors only, Denmark, 


Japan, Poland, etc.). Other countries admit 
foreigners to practice certain of these profes- 
sions upon fulfilment of special conditions, e.g. 
medical practitioners (Great Britain, South 
Africa, Denmark, Hungary, Japan, Switzerland, 
etc.), dentists (South Africa, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Hungary), midwives (Great 
Britain), pharmaceutical trade (South Africa 
on condition of reciprocity), veterinary sur- 
geons (Hungary, Switzerland). 


3. Occupations the carrying on of which is con- 
ditional on obtaining a concession or 
permit from the State 


The information received only refers to a 
very few countries and, in the first place, re- 
fers to the restrictions to which foreigners are 
subject as regards their admission to exercise 
such professions. In most cases the restrictions 
apply to shipping, pilotage, exploitation of 
mines, railways, tramways, gas and water sup- 
plies, undertakings for obtaining light or elec- 
tric power, trade in alcoholic liquors, etc. 


4. Occupations the exercise of which by for- 
eigners tf prohibited or subject to restric- 
tions for the protection of essential 
national interests 


Information obtained up to the present 
shows that foreigners are generally excluded 
from service in the army, navy, air force and 
civil service. In certain countries the manu- 
facture of, and trading in, munitions and ex- 
plosives is reserved to nationals (e.g. Austria, 
Poland, etc.). Some countries impose special 
restrictions on foreigners with regard to the 
right to own shares in certain banks (e.g. 
Japan) and others on the right to vote on 
the general assembly of certain banks (e.g. 
Denmark). 


5. Occupations which are the subject of 
monopolies 


From the spare information available it ap- 
pears that the trading in products (salt, to- 
bacco, etc.) which are subject to Government 
monopoly, if permitted at all, is in most cases 
reserved to nationals, 


Freedom of Residence and Travel 


Generally speaking when duly admitted into 
a country, foreigners enjoy full freedom of 
residence and travel, subject, however, to cer- 
tain police regulations as regards registration, 
changes of address, etc. Most of the existing 
commercial treaties in this respect are based 
on most-favoured-nation treatment. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 


N interesting feature of the recent British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley was the 
conference held during the summer on the 
“British Empire and International Labour 
Legislation.” Canada was represented at this 
conference by Messrs. F. A. Acland, formerly 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Tom Moore, 
president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and Wm. N. England, of the Fed- 
erated Labour Party of British Columbia. 

Lord Burnham, in his opening address, said 
the International Labour Organization was 
probably the best and most lasting part of 
the Treaty of Versailles. It was the only part 
of the organization of the League of Nations 
that was built on a popular and responsible 
basis. 

Miss Bondfield (Parliamentary secretary, 
British Ministry of Labour) suggested that the 
next subject of a world inquiry should be 
wages. After statistical and economic com- 
mittees had issued their reports, each coun- 
try, she suggested, should collect and fur- 
nish statistics as to what its real wages were 
and should be, taking into account the stage 
of cultural development, and the degree to 
which money wages might be supplemented 
in agricultural areas. What real return for 
their labour did the workers get, and what 
was their standard of comfort? There were 
thousands of obstacles to overcome before 
they could employ a uniform measuring rate 
between countries, and yet this was most 
vital. They might be unable, in their life- 
time, to get any international legislation on 
the subject, but they must make a beginning 
somewhere, and it would be best made through 
the International Labour Office. So long as 
sweated labour existed anywhere upon earth 
every country was responsible for it. 

The discussion brought out the opinion that 
there were two questions calling for immediate 
inquiry. The first was that of the relation 
and contrast between wages paid in the shel- 
tered and unsheltered, or, the competitive and 
non-competitive industries. The other ques- 
tion was that of concilation in disputes be- 
tween employers and workers. The Interna- 
tional Labour Office could by investigation 
and research shed light on these practical 
questions by means of information gathered 
from all the industrial states of the world. 

Mr. W. L. Hichens, of Great Britain, while 
not claiming authority to speak for British 
employers, stated his conviction that the great 
majority of them would welcome interna- 
tional legislation on labour matters. They 


had long accepted national legislation in this 
connection. The theory of laissez-faire in in- 
dustry was dead. ‘The reasons which justi- 
fied national legislation, justified international 
legislation. Just as the former not only pro- 
tected the worker, but protected the humane 
employer against the unscrupulous, so the lat-. 
ter protected the more progressive nation 
against the competition of nations which 
worked longer hours anad paid lower wages, 
and whose standards were generally lower. 

Mr. S. W. Pascall, another British employ- 
ers’ representative, believed that both em- 
ployers and workers in Great Britain should 
heartily welcome the establishment of an 
organ of international labour legislation. But 
whatever legislation was introduced by the 
“Tnternational Trade Board” of the future 
must carry with it the informed public opinion 
of all the nations concerned. It would be im- 
possible to bring some regulations into force 
until the chief industrial counties were pre- 
pared to recognize them, with full knowledge 
and acceptance of their effects upon world 
trade and industry. If too many progressive 
conventions were passed by a certain number 
of countries, but not ratified by their com- 
petitors, the former would feel that they were 
fighting with their hands tied behind their 
backs. 

Mr. Tom Moore, referring to conditions in 
Canada, said that the ideals of Canadian 
labour were much the same as those of labour 
in the rest of the Empire—to give better edu- 
cation, to reduce infant mortality, and in all 
ways to promote child welfare; to give secur- 
ity to the worker against illness, accidents, 
old age, and periods of unemployment, a se- 
curity that should carry with it no stigma 
of charity; to establish reasonable working 
hours and an adequate living wage, and gen- 
erally to raise the status of labour. The at- 
tempt was now being made to embody all 
these ideals in both national and international 
labour legislation. 


Officers of the Ford Motor Company are 
stated to have made records during the past 
summer of the production in the various shops 
that were operating only five days in each 
week, the results showing that the rate of 
production per employee in the short week 
almost equalled that for a week of six days. 
It is recalled that several years ago Mr. Ford 
suggested a “five-day plan” as likely to 
prove advantageous for both employer and 
worker. 
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INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S CONFERENCE 


HE International Seamen’s Conference, 
held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Transport Workers, met 
at Hamburg in August. Organizations from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Sweden were represented. 

The principal subject discussed was the pro- 
posed International Seamen’s Code, and the 
limitation of hours of work at sea. The sea- 
men’s code would establish uniform legisla- 
tion in regard to such questions as procedure 
for the engagement and dismissal of seamen; 
the employment of coloured labour; fines and 
punishment; illness on board ship or abroad; 
indemnities in case of shipwreck; work of 
women and children on board, hygiene, safety, 
and civil rights. 

The advisory committee of the Seamen’s 
Section of the Transport workers union recom- 
mended the adoption of the draft Seamen’s 
code (Part I) submitted to the Joint Mari- 
time Commission by the International Labour 
Office, and which is now under consideration 
by the Commission (Larour Gazerts, Sep- 
tember, page 778). The Conference however 
added three subjects which in their opinion 
should be included in an international code, 
namely, the right to indemnity in case of acci- 
dent; penalties applicable to seamen; institu- 
tion of ships’ councils. 


The Conference further requested the Inter- 
national Labour Office to work for the estab- 
lishment of ships’ councils to represent the sea- 
men employed, and to defend their rights and 
interests with the master and the shipowners. 
The procedure for election and the functions 
of these ships’ councils are laid down in de- 
tailed provisions suggested by the Seamen’s 
Conference. 


The following resolutions on the 8-hour day 
were adopted :— 


In view of the fact that the eight-hour day or 
forty-eight-hour week figures in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles; that seamen of all classes and 
ratings have the same right to reasonable working 
conditions as land workers; and that the general in- 
troduction of the eight-hour day or forty-eight-hour 
week on vessels of the contracting States cannot be 
regarded as a burden for the ship-owners; the repre- 
sentatives of the Seamen, meeting at Hamburg on 
4, 5, and 12 August, 1924, under the auspices of the 
I.T.F., decide and undertake to demand from their 
respective Governments the enforcement of the eight- 
hour day, and to make every effort and use every 
means at their disposal to create around this question 
such an atmosphere as will lead to its prompt and 
international realization. 

The Bureau of the I.T.F. in submitting to the 
International Labour Office the above _ resolution 
adopted unanimously by the International Seamen’s 
Conference held at Hamburg in connection with the 
international Transport Workers’ Congress, requests 
that this question of the eight-hour day or forty- 
eight-hour week for seamen be placed on the agenda 
of the next International Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


Women’s Thrift Fund in Great Britain 


A recent issue of Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, published by the International 
Labour Office gives the following details with 
regard to the special provision made for 
female employees in connection with super- 
annuation and pension arrangements for the 
staff of the British Bleachers’ Association, 
Limited. It is stated that such provision for 
women workers is something of a novelty in 
Great Britain :— 

The staff pension fund proper covers only 
male members of the staff, there being diffi- 
culties in the way of including both sexes in 
a fund of this kind. During the past year, 
however, a thrift fund has been constituted 
for female employes, on a contributory basis 
There is no question of providing pensions by 
this fund, but any member retiring for legiti- 
mate reasons from the service of the Asso- 
ciation, or dying while in its service, is en- 
titled to receive the whole of the moneys 
standing to that member’s account, including 


the contributions made by the Association, 
together with accrued interest. Thus provis- 
ion is made both for women who leave the 
service of the Association after a few years 
for the purpose of getting married, and for 
those who wish to retire at the age of 45. 
Such provision for women workers is some- 
thing of a novelty in Great Britain. 


France and the Hours Convention 


The French Minister of Labour, Mr. Godart, 
has introduced a Bill in the Chamber of 
Deputies for the ratification of the Draft Con- 
vention limiting the hours of work in in- 
dustrial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week, adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Washington 
in 1919. 

It will be remembered that a Bill for this 
purpose is also before the British House of 
Commons. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 
1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


MPLOYMENT showed a further decrease 
at the beginning of September, paral- 
lelling the movement indicated at the same 
time in 1923 and 1921. The declines recorded 
at this time of year are usually due in part 
to the farmers’ demands for harvest workers. 
The decrease in the index number (based on 
the number employed in January 1920 as 100) 
that was caused by the contraction recorded 
on September 1, was, however, larger than 
the average reduction on the same date of 
the last three or four years. The 5,942 firms 
reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics employed 767,204 persons on September 1, 
or 14,374 less than on August 1. The index 
number declined from 94.7 on the latter date 
to 93.1 at the beginning of September, as com- 
pared with 100.0, 93.7 and 88.7 on September 
1, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The course 
of employment since the beginning of 1922 is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart. 
Employment in manufacturing showed a 
further decline, in spite of improvement in 
some lines, owing chiefly to contractions in 
iron and steel. The re-opening of logging 
camps resulted in a considerable increase in 
employment in that industry; coal mining, 
building construction and trade also afforded 
more employment than at the beginning of 
August. Nickel mines, steam railway and 
water transportation, highway and railway 
construction, on the other hand, showed con- 
siderable declines. 


Employment by Provinces 


The trend of employment in all provinces 
was downward. Firms in Ontario recorded 
the most extensive actual losses in payroll, 
although the percentage reduction in the 
Maritime Provinces was larger. Business 
activity in British Columbia showed the least 
falling off. 

Maritime Provinces—Rolling mills, con- 
struction and transportation registered pro- 
nounced contractions, but textiles and coal 
mines were busier. According to returns from 
520 firms they had 64,610 persons in their 
employ as compared with 67,449 on August 1. 

Quebec.—The largest decreases in Quebec 
were shown in iron and steel, textiles, trans- 
portation and railway construction. Starch 
and glucose, leather and non-ferrous metal 
factories and logging, also recorded curtail- 
ment of activity. Building and highway con- 
struction, trade, lumber, pulp, rubber, tobacco 
and electric current works, however, afforded 
employment to a larger number of workers 


than in the preceding month. Returns were 
received from 1,316 employers whose staffs 
aggregated 216,622 persons or 2,280 less than 
at the beginning of August. 


Ontario.—Declines in iron and steel prin- 
cipally caused the contraction in this province, 
although nickel-copper mining, rubber, rail- 
way transportation and construction afforded 
less employment, as did also leather, lumber, 
brick and non-ferrous metal works. Logging 
camps, on the other: hand, were decidedly 
busier and textiles, food, musical instrument, 
chemical, pulp, paper and mineral product 
plants showed improvement. The 2,714 firms 
making returns employed 315,208 persons as 
compared with 321,088 on August 1. 


Prairre Provinces—Reductions in railway 
construction and operation were responsible 
for most of the decrease of between two and 
three per cent in this district; trade and rail- 
way car shops were also slacker. Abattoirs, 
coal mines and building contractors, how- 
ever, reported increased activity. Statements 
tabulated from 767 firms showed that they 
employed 99,632 persons; in the preceding 
month they had 102,546 persons on their pay- 
rolls. 


British Columbia —Manufacturing, particu- 
larly in the lumber and canning divisions, 
and logging, recorded improvement, but hizh- 
way and railway construction registered de- 
clines on a larger scale. The result was a 
decrease of 461 in the staffs of the 625 firms 
reporting, who employed 71,132 persons on 
September 1. 

The following table gives the index num- 
bers of employment in five areas into which 
the Dominion is divided in these statistics:— 


(Number employed January 1920=100) 
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Employment by Cities 


Firms in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa and. 
Hamilton reported reduced employment, whiie 
in Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver in-. 
creased activity was noted. 
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Montreal—Textile and iron and steel fac- 
tories indicated considerable decline, as did 
also shipping and stevedoring. Starch and 
glucose works showed smaller reductions. 
Building construction, on the other hand, 
absorbed a very much larger number of men 
and improvement was also indicated in trade 
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Winnipeg.—Further improvement was 
registered in Winnipeg; 290 firms reported 
24,220 persons on payroll, or 276 more than in 
the preceding month. Building contractors, 
abattoirs and some other branches of manu- 
facturing recorded the gain, while trade was 
slightly less active. 









































































































































































































































































































and in roofing and electric current works. 
According to the 719 reporting employers 
their staffs declined from 109,278 on August 
1 to 106,899 at the beginning of September. 


Quebec—A slightly downward tendency 
was noted in Quebec city, largely due to cur- 
tailment in leather factories. A combined 
working force of 8,588 persons was indicated 
by the 95 firms reporting; these had 8,631 
persons on payroll in the preceding month. 


Toronto-—For the first time since the end 
of April employment in Toronto showed a 
favourable turn. This was largely owing to 
improvement in manufacturing, mainly in 
textile, food and printing works. Telephones 
afforded slightly less employment, as did also 
building construction. Statements were re- 
ceived from 787 firms employing 92,209 per- 
sons or 792 more than in the preceding month. 


Ottawa—A further decline was recorded in 
Ottawa; pulp and lumber mills showed the 
largest losses. A combined working force of 
10,682 was recorded by the 128 firms making 
returns, who employed 10,929 persons on the 
date of their last report. 


Hamilton—Employment in iron and steel 
showed a pronounced falling off, which was 
partly offset by substantial recovery in tex- 
tiles. With the exception of a moderate gain 
in electric current works, the changes in other 
industries were slight. Reports were com- 
piled from 199 employers, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 24,077 as compared with 24,476 on 
August 1. 
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Vancouver—Employment in sawmills, food 
factories, construction and _ transportation 
increased moderately in Vancouver, where 
468 workers were added to the staffs of the 
226 firms making returns. They employed 
22,488 persons at the beginning of September. 

The following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these cities :— 


(Number employed January 1920=100) 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


Further large declines in iron and steel 
caused a net reduction in employment in 
manufacturing; these pronounced contractions 
were supplemented by losses on a smaller 
scale in leather, textile, brick and non-ferrous 
metal works. There were, however, offsetting 
increases in meat-packing and slaughtering, 
musical instrument, fruit and vegetable 
canning, confectionery, paper goods, printing 
and publishing, electric current and electrical 
apparatus, petroleum and roofing factories. 
Statements were received from 3,862 manu- 
facturers employing 416,728 operatives as com- 
pared with 426,440 on August 1. The trend 
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of employment during the corresponding 
period of last year was also retrogressive, 


although the index number then was rather 
higher than at the present time. 


Animal Products—Edible—Employment in 
meat-packing and fish preserving establish- 
ments generally increased, while dairies were 
somewhat slacker. An aggregate working 
force of 15,331 persons was employed by the 
170 firms reporting, as compared with 15,096 
at the beginning of August. The difference 
was a gain of 1.6 per cent, which compares 
with a minor decline at the beginning of 
September, 1923, when employment was in 
less volume. 


Leather and Products—The improvement 
indicated on August 1, was not maintained 
during the month, there being a decrease on 
September 1, of 371 persons in the staffs of 
the 197 firms from which returns were re- 
ceived. As they employed 16,066 persons as 
compared with 16,437 in the preceding month 
this was a decline of 2.3 per cent which 
occurred largely in tanning and boot and shoe 
factories. Firms in Quebec and Ontario 
registered the bulk of the loss. Contractions 
had also been indicated on September 1, 1923, 
although they were then on a rather smaller 
scale and the situation was slightly more 
favourable. 


Lumber and Products—Varying movements 
- in the different divisions coming under this 
heading resulted in exactly the same number 
of persons being employed by the firms 
making returns as on August 1. The payrolls 
of the 721 manufacturers reporting totalled 
55,691 persons. Rough and dressed lumber 
mills recorded further substantial improve- 
ment, but furniture, vehicle and match fac- 
tories released a large number of workers. 
Employment in lumber increased on the whole 
in Quebec and British Columbia, while in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces there were 
declines. Contractions on a large scale had 
been indicated on the same date of last year; 
conditions then were better. 


Musical Instruments—Greater activity was 
registered in musical instrument factories, 
thirty-eight of which increased their pay-rolls 
by 195 persons to 2,761 on September 1. The 
improvement was reported almost wholly in 
Ontario. The trend of employment during 
the same period of last year was downward. 


Plant Products—Edible—Continued, though 
smaller gains were apparent in this division. 
Fruit and vegetable canneries, chocolate and 
confectionery works reported considerable im- 
provement, but starch and glucose factories 
were less fully employed. The additions .o 
staffs were recorded very largely in Ontario, 
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while in Quebec there were declines. Reports 
were tabulated from 314 firms employing 
28,421 persons, as compared with 27,708 in the 
preceding month. The difference was an in- 
crease of 2.6 per cent. The index number 
stands several points higher than on 
September 1, 1923, a slightly unfavourable 
tendency having been in evidence then. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Recovery from 
the losses recorded in the two preceding 
months was indicated at the beginning of 
September, when the 458 reporting firms in- 
creased their payroll by 365 persons to 51,371. 
This increase occurred largely in plants pro- 
ducing paper goods and in printing and 
publishing establishments in Quebec and 
Ontario. Practically no change on the whole 
was shown in pulp and paper mills. Although 
declines had been recorded at the same period 
of last year employment then was slightly 
above its present level. 


Rubber Products—Improvement in rubber 
footwear factories in Quebec was offset by 
declines of practically the same size in Ontario 
footwear and tire works. According to returns 
from 32 employers, their staff aggregated 9,627 
persons as compared with 9,649 in the pre- 
ceding month. Substantial improvement had 
been registered at the beginning of September 
1923; the situation then was rather more 
favourable. 


Textile Products—A further though very 
much smaller reduction in personnel was indi- 
cated by the 562 textile manufacturers re- 
porting, who employed 62,437 operatives, as 
compared with 62,690 at the beginning of 
August. Substantial improvement was shown 
in cotton, hosiery and knitting mills, while 
garment and woollen works were decidedly 
slacker on the whole. Firms in the Maritime 
Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
showed considerable gains; but in Quebec 
there were large declines. The contractions 
registered during the corresponding period of 
last year were very much more extensive. 
The index number then, however, was rather 
higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products——Brick- 
yards, chiefly in Ontario, were slacker than 
at the beginning of August, and stone works 
afforded slightly less employment. Returns 
were tabulated from 118 employers who had 
8,974 persons working for them, or 220 less 
than in the preceding month. Slight improve- 
ment was shown at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1923, and the index number then was 
higher. 


Electric Current—The production of elec- 
tric current showed an increase in Quebec, 
while elsewhere little change in the situation 
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was indicated. This expansion is very much 
more marked than that registered on the 
corresponding date of last year, when the 
index number was several points below its 
present level. An aggregate working force of 
12,279 persons was reported by the 87 con- 
cerns making returns on August 1, as com- 
pared with 12,077 in the preceding month. 


Electrical Appliances—An upward move- 
ment was shown in factories producing elec- 
trical appliances, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, according to reports from 34 em- 
ployers whose staffs aggregated 8,478 persons. 
On August 1 they had employed 8,371. A 
somewhat larger increase had been recorded 
on the same date of last year, employment 
then being in rather less volume. 


Iron and steel products—Pronounced con- 
tractions were indicated in many of the groups 
coming under this heading; the largest of 
these occurred in railway car shops, automo- 
bile, rolling, forging and agricultural imple- 
ment works. General machine shops, foun- 
dries, shipyards and structural iron and steel 
factories were also slacker. On the other 
hand, works producing heating appliances and 
tools were busier than at the beginning of 
August. All provinces shared to some extent 
in the losses, which were especially heavy in 
Ontario. The working force of the 646 firms 
making returns declined from 112,186 persons 
on August 1, to 101,283 at the beginning of 
September. This reduction was in contrast with 
the increase in employment indicated on the 
same date of last year, when the index number 
was considerably higher. 


Non-ferrous metal products—This industry 
employed a smaller number of persons than 
in the preceding month, chiefly in the lead, 
tin, zinc and copper division. Reports were 
compiled from 103 manufacturers with 10,583 
employees or 326 fewer than at the beginning 
of August. The decreases occurred mainly in 
Ontario and Quebec. Employment in this in- 
dustry was not so active as on September 1, 
1923, on which date a slightly upward ten- 
dency had been evident. 
Products —Gas, and 


Mineral petroleum 


baking powder works in Ontario were busier 


than at the beginning of August. Statements 
were received from 70 firms in the mineral 
group employing 10,034 persons as compared 
with 9,865 in the preceding month. This im- 
provement compared with a decline in the 
same month last year, when employment was 
on a lower level. 

Miscellaneous Manufactures—Roofing works 
in Quebec afforded more employment than in 
the preceding month, 160 persons having been 


added to the staffs of the 64 concerns report- 
ing throughout the Dominion. They employ- 
ed 3,715 persons. 
Logging 

Substantial improvement was indicated in 
logging camps at the beginning of September; 
the gain was very much more pronounced 
than that reported on the same date of 1923, 
although the index then was practically the 
same as at the present time. The expansion 
this year occurred mainly in Ontario and 
British Columbia, while in Quebec there was a 
further small decline. A combined working 
force of 17,002 persons was reported by the 
211 firms making returns who employed 14,161 
at the beginning of August. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mining in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces increased 
moderately, while in British Columbia there 
was a nominal gain only. Improvement on 4 
larger scale had been reported on September 
1, 1923, and activity in coal mines was then 
considerably greater. Returns for September 
1, 1924, were compiled from 90 operators 
whose staffs aggregated 26,470 persons as com- 


pared with 25,895 at the beginning of 
August. 
Metallic Ores—Pronounced contractions 


were registered in metallic ore mines in 
Ontario while there was a small increase in 
British Columbia. Curtailment of operations 
in nickel-copper mines accounted for the loss 
in the former province. Forty-seven mines 
reported a working force of 13,284 persons as 
compared with 14,288 in the preceding month. 
This was a reduction of over 7 per cent. Al- 
though some improvement had been indicated 
on September 1, 1923, the index number at 
the present time stands some 15 points 
higher. 
Communication 

A slight falling off in employment on the 
whole was reported in the communication 
industries; telegraphs afforded rather more 
employment, while telephones were slacker. 
According to 166 companies in the division. 
23,252 persons were employed as compared 
with 23,424 in the preceding month. The 
reduction was registered largely in Ontario. 
Expansion had been indicated during the 
corresponding period of last year but the 
situation was less favourable than at the 
present time. 

Transportation 


Steam Railway Operation—A further and 
rather larger reduction in personnel was indi- 
cated by the operating departments of the 
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railways at the beginning of September; 1,885 
persons were released after August 1 by the 
103 concerns and divisional superintendents 
making returns, who employed 76,295 workers. 
All provinces shared to some extent in the 
contractions, those in the Prairie Provinces 
being most pronounced. The number of per- 
sons employed in railway transportation dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year ex- 
ceeded the present payrolls. Employment on 
September 1, 1923, had shown an upward 
trend. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Water trans- 
portation in the ‘Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec afforded considerably less employment 
on September 1 than in the preceding month. 
The declines, however, affected a much smaller 
number of persons than those registered on 
the same date in 1923 when the index number 


was over 30 points lower. Statements were 
tabulated from, 60 employers whose staffs 
aggregated 13,472 persons as compared with 
14,582 on August 1. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—For the sixth con- 
secutive month, employment in building con- 
struction increased substantially, according to 
returns from 316 contractors who employed 
27,013 persons. This was 1,020 or 3.9 per 
cent more than at the beginning of August. 
Firms in Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia showed expansion, but else- 
where employment declined slightly. Addi- 
tions to staffs on a smaller scale were recorded 
on September 1, 1923. The index number 
then, however, was somewhat, above its present 
level. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1924, ETC 








Ben] 2a ast “24 ee regs ee 
Industry 3e| 8 H2 | B= | $2 | SS 
a <x 
Manufacturing..... 54-3) 84-5) 86-2} 93-0) 86-5] 79-3 
Animal Products— 

CeO Wha ERMA ean 2-0) 100-2} 98-4) 94-1] 95-4! 93-5 
Fur and products... -1] 87-3) 87-5) 90-5] 96-6] 90-0 
Leather and _ pro- 

GuUuCctSeey tiwse. 2-1) 73-7! 74-9) 76-3] 78-3] 78-8 
Lumber and _ pro- 

GUGDS Mn auisen (ie: 7-3] 110-5] 111-0] 119-7] 114-8] 95-4 

Rough and dressed 

lhamib ery Sea 5-3] 143-5] 142-1] 153-1] 142-0] 111-6 

Lumber products.| 2:0} 68-2} 71-9] 76-5} 78-9] 74-9 
Musical instru- 

Ments:).), sans : 3] 62-3] 57-8] 64-7) 59-4] 54-5 
Plant products— 

edinle/ i NA was, 3-8] 101-8] 98-9] 97-9 99-0| 102-7 
Pulp and paper pro- 

GUGhS MT: 6-7] 100-5] 99-9] 104-5) 96-6] 88-4 
Pulp and paper....| 3-3) 107-4] 107-3] 116-8} 101-6! 89-2 
Paper products.... -8) 87-6] 82-6} 88-0] 83-5] 73-6 
Printing and pub- 

lishing aN edly 2-6] 96-6] 97-0) 95-5) 95-0! 91-9 
Rubber products..}| 1:2} 67-3] 68-1] 70-8} 71-7) 55-9 

Textile products.. 8-1} 79-9} 78-9} 85-0} 85-7] 80-7 
tical yarn and 

Clon is aie 2:8] 84-7) 85-4! 91-6] 100-6] 90-3 
Hosiery and knit 

Sood sae we 1:5} 82-3] 78-6] 93-0] 86-0! 71-9 
Garments and per- 

sonal furnishings.| 2-7! 72-6] 70-8] 73-7] 73-1] 76-4 
Others. 1-1) 86-2] 87-0} 92-2] 86-6] 81-2 

Tobacco, "distilled 

and malt liquors.}| 1:5} 99-3] 98-6] 88-2] 99-9] 101-8 
Wood distillates 

and extracts...... 1) 105-8) 107-6] 111-1} 69-4) 79-7 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products..... 8} 82-3] 81-4) 87-0] 88-6] 81-5 
Clay, glass and 

stone products...| 1-2] 89-7} 91-8] 102-4] 94-4] 85-8 
Electric current....} 1-6] 133-2] 132-0] 125-3} 123-0] 108-6 
Electrical apparatus} 1-1] 107-2] 106-0} 104:7| 79-5] 81-2 
Iron and steel pro- 

GUCLS! seen pen a 13:2} 65-7] 72-5) 86-0] 72-31 66-4 

Crude, rolled and 

forged products..| 1-2] 42-21 56-8] 78-41 60-9] 61-1 
Machinery (other 

than vehicles)... 1:0) 65:4) 66-4] 79-1] 64-3] 64:6 
Agricultural im- 

plements......... *5| 39-5] 49-5) 61-6] 53-1} 38-9 
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*Theterm ‘relative weight”’ is explained in the last paragraph of the accompanying article. 
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Manufacturing..... 54-3} 84-5) 86-2] 93-0] 86-8] 79-3 
Land vehicles.....} 6-4] 82-3] 92-0] 105-9] 87-3] 74-3 
Steel shipbuilding 
and repairing..... *4) 28-1) 31-6] 27-2] 23-8] 41-9 
Heating appliances *6) 82-0) 79-1] 92-9] 86-5] 85-6 
Tron and steel: fab- 
brication, n.o.p... *6] 74-0) 79-5} 100-8} 84-6] 82-4 
Foundry and ma- 
chine shop pro- 

GUCtS Aeneas -6] 64-2] 68-9} 85-5] 73-0] 60-9 

Others eee ea 1:9} 67-1) 67-2] 76-8] 71-7| 67-8 
Non-ferrous metal 

products 2us. eee 1-4} 78-0} 80-2] 91-0) 78-5! 65-0 
Mineral Lp ie 1-3] 108-0] 108-1] 103-5] 94-4) 85-5 
Miscellaneous.. -5| 82-6] 76-4} 86-5] 90-1] 83-4 

Logging............. 2°2| 43-7] 36-2) 43-1] 36-5) 41-9 

Mining 3504) ee 6-0) 99-1) 99-4) 104-6] 97-1] 96-0 
Coal ited. Wh. ane 3-5} 84-8] 82-9} 94-6] 93-9] 100-4 
Metallic ores. 1-7| 148-1] 159-2] 132-7) 102-2] 87-9 
Non-metallic min- 

erals (other than 

Coal). UF. scluene wae -8} 99-9] 95-2] 108-8] 105-5} 83-6 

Communication....| 3-0) 113-1] 113-9] 106-4] 103-4] 106-8 
Telegraphs......... *6{ 113-8] 111-1] 111-4] 101-4] 98-7 
Telephones......... 2-4] 112-9] 114-7) 105-1} 104-0) 108-8 

Transportation..... 14-2) 107-8} 110-8) 113-4) 111-9) 106-6 
Street railways and 

CARLAGC.. alata ee 2-5) 114-9) 115-9} 121-6] 125-3] 107-5 
Steam railways....| 9-9] 98-5} 100-8] 107-0] 97-8] 98-0 
Shipping and steve- 

doring sane ee 1-8] 195-6] 211-6} 163-9] 255-2] 217-5 

Construction and 
maintenance....| 11-1] 165-3] 173-1] 180-9] 164-3] 141. f 

Building iy 3-5] 140-9] 137-5) 147-2) 123-6] 109- 
Highwayaunan cae. 2:2}1945-6]1946-9}3667-213239-7/2269- 0 
Railway cee eee 5-4] 132-0] 144-6] 163-2] 149-1] 137-3 

Services............. 2-0) 121-7) 122-4) 120-3] 105-0) 107-3 
Hotels and res- 

TAUTANUS eee 1-2] 136-2] 137-6} 137- 4 113-2} 118-0 
Professional... +2) 101-0} 110-4} 111- 94-3) 81-5 
Personal (chiefly | 

laundries)........ -6] 105-3] 104-3] 100-7} 95-9] 98-8 

Mrade cise eres 2:2) 92-1) 91-7] 92-0) 90-8] 92-1 
retail aon meen 4-6] 89-7] 89-4] 89-8] 87-1] 88-4 
Wholesale.......... 2-6] 96:6] 96-1] 96-1] 97-3] 99-1 

Allindustries....... [100-0 93-1) 94-7] 100-0] 93-7) 88-7 
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Highway Construction and Maintenance.— 
For the first time since the end of February, 
employment in this industry showed a down- 
ward trend. All provinces except Quebec 
shared in the shrinkage; in that province there 
was a considerable increase in personnel. Re- 
ports were received from 114 employers whose 
payrolls declined from 17,738 persons on 
August 1 to 16,538 at the beginning of the 
month under review. Contractions had also 
been registered at the beginning of Septem- 
ber of last year. 


Railway Construction and Maintenance— 
Continued curtailment of operations was indi- 
cated by the 35 concerns and divisional super- 
intendents making returns in this division. 
They released 3,959 persons, reducing their 
staffs to 41,523. Decreases were recorded in 
all provinces, but those in the Prairie dis- 
trict were much the largest. The declines 
registered on September 1, 1923, were not so 
extensive as on the same date in this year 


and a higher level of employment was record- 
ed by the reporting firms. 
; Trade 

Moderate improvement was shown in both 
retail and wholesale trade, repeating the move- 
ment indicated at the same time in last year. 
The largest increases were in Quebec and 
Ontario, while retail trade in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces declined to some extent. Statements 
were tabulated from 579 establishments with 
a total sales force of 54,813 persons as com- 
pared with 54,632 at the beginning of August. 

The accompanying table shows the index 
numbers of employment reported by employ- 
ers, by industries, as at the first of September 
and the first of August, 1924, as compared 
with September 1, 1923, 1922 and 1921. The 
column headed “relative weight” shows the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated industry bears to 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1924, 


URING the month of August, 1924, the 
reports from the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showed a marked in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted 
as compared with the preceding month. The 
expansion was recorded during the latter half 
of the month and was mainly in the prairie 
provinces where harvesting and_ threshing 
operations created an active demand for 
workers. The calls this year, however, were 
not so heavy as during August of last year, 
the decline being attributable to cold and 
unfavourable weather in the grain areas. A 
further expansion was anticipated, however, 
for the early part of September. The accom- 
panying chart, which presents the returns from 
the offices on the basis of daily averages over 
half-month periods, shows that the curves of 
applications, vacancies and placements re- 
mained at approximately the same level dur- 
ing the first half of August, followed by a 
favourable upward trend, marking the expan- 
sion at the commencement of the harvest 
period. Further augmentation will, no doubt, 
be recorded for the following month. That 
the curves did not show the same expansion 
as in previous years was due largely to de- 
layed operations on account of wet weather 
in the Western provinces, and also to the 
fact that other outdoor industries have not 
been so active during this year. 


85349—5 


The offices reported that an average of 
1,367 applications for employment were re- 
ceived daily during the first half of August, 
in comparison with 1,324 daily during the 
preceding period, and with 2,257 daily during 
the corresponding period of 1923. During the 
latter half of August applications for work 
averaged 2,060 daily, in contrast with 3,121 
daily during the same period last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 967 
during the first half and 1,749 during the lat- 
ter half of the month, in comparison with 
2,143 and 3,327 daily during the corresponding 
periods of August, 1923. During the preced- 
ing period (July, 1924) vacancies averaged 
998 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of August was 885, of which the 
average number in regular employment was 
659 daily, and in casual work 226. This is in 
comparison with an average of 884 during the 
preceding period and with 1,931 during the 
corresponding period a year ago. During the 
latter half of the month placements averaged 
1,692 daily, in contrast. with 2,828 during the 
same period a year ago. Of the placements 
during the latter period, the average number 
in regular employment was 1,429 daily, and 
263 in casual work. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Hue 
ment Service of ‘Canada:— 








Placements 
Year —— 
Regular Casual Total 

a (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
POZO egies, Ace ete 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
LODTAAR trek kee 280,518 75,238 355,756 
tag Ae Meets EUS fine tat ee 297 , 827 95,695 393, 522 
a Ole iat MDNR Ree 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
ek (8 months)....... 147,663 86,617 234, 280 





During the month of August, 1924, the of- 
fices referred 34,911 persons to employment, 
and effected a total of 33,498 placements. Of 
the latter, 27,143 were in regular employment 
and 6,355 in casual work. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 28,459 men 
and 3,684 women. The Service received no- 
tification of 35,302 opportunities for employ- 
ment, of which 26,768 were for men and 8,534 
for women workers. Applications for em- 
ployment numbered 34,665 from men and 
9892 from women—a total of 44,557 applica- 
tions. 

The placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows :— 

Nova Seotia: 307 men, 54 women. 

New Brunswick: 222 men, 65 women. 

Quebec: 991 men, 4382 women. 

Ontario: 6,130 men, 1,111 women. 

Manitoba: 2,417 men, 482 women. 

Saskatchewan: 4,657 men, 469 women. 

Alberta: 3,182 men, 501 women. 

British Columbia: 5,553 men, 570 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


A decline in employment was recorded in 
the Maritime Provinces. Work was avail- 
able on provincial roads and highways, on 
bridge repair work and harbour development. 
In some localities street and sewer work was 
under way and a number of carpenters and 
building labourers were placed in short alter- 
ation and repair jobs. Few requests for lum- 
bermen were received at Sydney and New 
Glasgow, a number of men having been sent 
to the woods, while from Chatham, Moncton 
and St. John orders for sawmill workers were 
satisfactorily filled. There was a steady de- 
mand for domestic workers for hotels, res- 
taurants and residences, with a slight increase 
in the applications received. 


QUEBEC 


There was little change reported in the 
industrial situation, a decline being shown in 
the demand for farm workers. A very slight 
improvement’ was reported in the building 
industry, with bricklayers, plasterers and 


building labourers required in considerable 
numbers. An increased number of vacancies 
was available in the lumbering industry, sev- 
eral shipments of men being made to the 
northern camps. A decline was recorded in 
the calls for hotel and restaurant workers, 
with an active demand for domestic help. 


ONTARIO 


A steady demand for farm help was re- 
corded at all the offices, the calls for harvest 
workers, however, being fewer in number than 
in previous years as rainy weather had de- 
layed operations to some extent. Toward 
the latter part of the month a large number 
of harvest and threshing hands were trans- 
ferred to the Western harvest fields and this 
movement of labour tended greatly to 1m- 
prove the local employment situation. Build- 
ing activities throughout the province were 
limited in scope, and numbers of building 
mechanics were unemployed. Road repairs and 
highway construction provided work for 
many men near Belleville, Chatham, Ottawa 
and Toronto, while street paving and sewer 
work was under way in most municipalities. 
A good employment outlet was provided in 
railway construction work at North Bay, 
Hamilton, St. Thomas, Toronto and Port 
Arthur. At the latter point men were required 
for the grain elevators. A few orders for 
bushmen, pulpwood cutters and _ tie-makers 
were received at Toronto, Timmins, and 
North Bay, and signs of an improved demand 
in this group were reported from Cobalt and 
Sault Ste. Marie. ‘Continued slackness pre- 
vailed in manufacturing industries, the num- 
ber of calls for workers being at a minimum. 
Difficulty was experienced in supplying suff- 
cient work in hotels and institutions for the 
trained women applying, but experienced 
resident household workers were greatly in 
demand. 


MANITOBA 


Unsettled weather delayed the cutting and 
harvest operations throughout the province, 
but toward the latter part of the month a 
marked advance was shown in the placement 
of experienced workers. The augmented de- 
mand for harvest hands was met satisfactorily 
by the large numbers of men transferred in 
from the Eastern provinces. This increased 
call for harvest labour is chiefly responsible 
for the improved employment situation as 
noted in this month’s report, although a 


slight expansion in the work available in the 


building and railway construction groups has 
aided materially. In the Winnipeg district 
most of the work available was confined to 
residential construction, while a number of 
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men were placed with the railways as section 
and extra gang hands. However, the offices 
continued to register a considerable number 
of unemployed building tradesmen. ‘The ac- 
tivities in the Women’s Section showed a 
decline in the urban orders, with a marked 
increase in the number of workers required 
as farm housekeepers and domestics. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Harvest activities were not general as yet 
in Saskatchewan, but the work in this group 
provided the bulk of employment offered 
during the month. Cutting was well under 
-way with an increased demand for workers 
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ALBERTA 


With the improved weather conditions 
toward the latter part of the month, the calls 
for experienced harvest workers increased 
rapidly, but the demand was not so large as 
in previous years. Little improvement was 
shown in the construction groups; building 
activities were slack; highway, road and park 
development declined slightly, and only a 
small number of workers were placed on irri- 
gation work at Calgary. Carpenters and 
building labourers were required for work at 
the grain elevators throughout the province. 
In spite of this and the continued activity 
in railway maintenance, many skilled trades- 
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in the districts near North Battleford, Prince 
Albert, Regina and Saskatoon. ‘The larger 
number of harvest workers required toward 
the latter part of the period were readily 
supplied by local applicants and by men 
transferred in from British Columbia and 
Ontario points. In the building group most 
tradesmen were busy and few vacancies for 
workers were available at the offices. Near 
Estevan and Moose Jaw road work afforded 
several opportunities for employment, while 
teamsters, labourers and sectionmen were in 
demand for railway construction and main- 
tenance work at Saskatoon, Yorkton and 
Swift. Current. Logging was quiet, a few 
calls for river work being supplied from the 
Prince Albert district. A marked increase 
was recorded in the placement of domestic 
workers in rural sections 
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1923 


1924 


men and labourers were unemployed. No 
change was recorded in conditions in the min- 
ing group. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Agricultural workers were not in great de- 
mand locally and many experienced men 
were sent to employment in the harvest 
fields of Saskatchewan and Alberta, these 
transfers lessening the number of unemployed 
in the province. Occasional requests for 
building tradesmen, carpenters, etc., were re- 
corded at the offices, but the reports indicate 
that while the number of vacancies offered in 
this group were very slight few experienced 
and able-bodied mechanics were without em- 
ployment in the larger centres. Some excava- 
tion, road work and bridge building were 
under way, and railway maintenance con- 
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tinued to provide employment for several. 
The logging group showed little of interest to 
report, the small demand for coremakers and 
swampers being easily satisfied. There was a 
slight improvement in the mining industry, 
though vacancies offered were small in num- 
ber. A slight increase in vacancies for do- 
mestic and institutional workers was recorded 
at Vanvouver and Victoria, with a ready sup- 
ply of applicants. Numbers of women were 
sent as cooks and housekeepers to employers 
in the harvest fields and the prairie provinces. 


Movement of Labour 


During August, 1924, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 27,143 
placements in regular employment, of which 
21,464 were persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they weré regis- 
tered. Of the latter 7,315 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 2,360 going 
to points in the same province as the de- 
spatching office and 4,955 to other provinces. 

From the office at Montreal 3 bushmen were 
sent at'the reduced rate to camps within 
the zone and from Hull, Montreal and 
Quebec, 248 certificates were granted to bush- 
men going to the vicinity of North Bay, 
Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie. Of the work- 
ers who were granted the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced rate in Ontario one was a baker 
going from Pembroke to Hull, Que., and one 
a farm hand travelling from Port Arthur to 
Moose Jaw, Sask. Of the 619 provincial 
transfers the majority were bushmen and 
labourers going to northern camps, 34 were 
potato peelers going from Hamilton to 
Windsor, one an engineer from St. Catharines 
to Niagara Falls, two stone masons from 
Hamilton and Toronto to Kingston and sev- 
eral carpenters and miners from Sudbury to 
the Ottawa zone. From Manitoba offices 936 
workers were transferred at the reduced rate, 
549 of whom were harvesters going to points 
within the province, the remaining 40 pro- 
vincial transfers including housekeepers, do- 


mestic workers, waitresses and hotel help for 
sections near Brandon and Dauphin. From 
the office at Winnipeg one general worker was 
sent to domestic employment at Vancouver, 8 
harvesters, 4 cement finishers and 2 carpen- 
ters to Calgary, Edmonton and the rural 
districts of Alberta, 261 harvesters and farm 
workers to various points in Saskatchewan and 
71 lumber workers including pulp cutters, post 
markers, river drivers and camp cooks were 
transferred to Port Arthur, Ont. Special 
transportation certificates granted by Sas- 
katchewan offices number 675, of which 7 
were issued to harvest hands going from 
Saskatoon and Regina to Manitoba and 3 
were farm hands going from Regina to various 
points in Alberta, Of the 665 provincial 
transfers, 610 were farm hands and harvest 
workers going from Saskatoon, Moose Jaw 
and Regina to various points, 7 were cooks, 
10 were river drivers, the remainder being- 
chiefly housekeepers, domestic workers and 
general help, for the rural sections of the pro- 
vince. From the Calgary office one logger 
was transferred to Prince George, B:C., and 46 
farm hands to various points in Saskatchewan. 
Of the workers travelling at. the reduced rate 
within the province 220 were farm hands and 
harvest workers, 134 were labourers, team- 
sters, dump men, carpenters and mill hands, 
going from Edmonton to points within the 
zone. British Columbia offices issued 4,431 
transportation certificates, 1,573 being granted 
to workers going to the harvest fields in 
Alberta, and 2,685 to men destined to the 
grain areas in Saskatchewan. The 43 work- 
ers sent to Manitoba were chiefly harvest 
labourers. Within the province the offices 
granted 130 certificates, 50 to fruit workers, 
5 to miners, and the remainder were granted 
to bushmen going to the camps north of 
Prince George and Prince Rupert. 

Of the 7,315 workers, who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 1,910 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways 
5,398 by the Canadian Pacific Railway anid 
7 by the Pacific Great Eastern. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1924 
































Regular 
VaAcANCIES APPLICANTS place- 
| |} ment 
Orricrs Reported | Unfilled ||Registered scan a bit Placed Unplaced|| same 
during | at end of || during ———_—_—__—————| at end of || period 

period period period a atte ie Regular | Casual period 1923 
DOVE RODE ER ons ue isis, mrsesbiun > ae ae 664 125 855 602 361 206 854 725 
BIOIIAR Cee so east, a cemen 248 wyamisy 825 224 51 169 368 261 
New = italid Wioicla d Wieta sae LNT oe 282 67 217 169 150 0 218 178 
sirlee shavshs SuRehaya\ule: eka uate Benak ecaienekouene 134 7 313 209 160 37 268 286 
New Brunswick PDD PNP lla Duell 0 590 42 623 563 287 268 44 588 
Chatham 23.0)... ly ele. See 99 11 103 87 56 31 129 50 
25 249 243 105 130 40 154 
27 233 126 107 242 384 
192 35295 1,611 1, 428 20 895 2,098 
21 8 153 153 0 84 196 
105 2,138 936 869 18 696 1,302 
t 503 234 181 2 40 325 
38 210 189 177 0 14 nla 
27 15 91 
25840 14, 690 160, 662 7,244 2,693 7,007 10,669 
2 148 149 98 4 38 152 
4 189 109 81 25 127 95 
10 260 242 147 95 66 278 
5 234 214 195 8 16 487 
2 252 212 122 il 60 477 
ae 171 89 45 18 108 172 
P| 1,517 1,024 453 481 1,443 697 
Ringstoni EOS. TO ae ay 195 46 231 183 128 53 74 118 
TRIE CHANCE want «ch celeths ee Te pW RIPAL 19 258 111 79 31 136 114 
ONGON oe Nemo abte cing cute orate Una iy 811 67 551 331 186 109 475 349 
Nisgard | Pallas Pio VPRO. 212 36 234 190 114 60 172 259 
North Bayi sticive ccs snug eres 666 243 379 864 327 37 15 443 
TA: nies cw kc tanly Cale RTs 130 1B 294 109 Sf 52 124 198 
637 168 938 847 665 90 367 822 
126 43 174 161 153 8 19 68 
184 49 180 190 138 8 135 165 
848 67 779 780 733 47 5 1,077 
367 47 456 B22 228 94 258 4 

St. PE BOrOgG) Aik, Sask). SN nwenea mee 177 10 184 176 107 69 88 193 
SEEN TH CE hls RR a NA Nin Bip dh 163 10 173 157 137 19 75 181 
S80 UCT 6 aan REM ae OD ice aN: 367 276 482 306 242 43 90 221 
[1X0 9 6) V0 dh AACA UA at 1,806 964 591 587 583 4 5 485 
PUTMAN i wy) eye LUANG, ES een 189 8 257 219 206 9 81 344 
PONE O sh sche 2 bie 4 aise vas plane abstain oak 3,123 527 5,252 3,101 1,650 1,160 2,627 2,359 
Windsor s002 {0 NaC Ul OR Bd 498 24 529 489 376 113 453 445 
Mamitona oes: .. helo sank. adden 4,408 196 4,943 4,514 25899 1,423 884 9,525 
MSTMOOM Td oe ee run us 917 47 734 709 700 2 1,060 
yehin Rieter are 8 Ste 'alaUcre Staaeee Nal ar etatata es 174 43 225 135 84 47 261 3848 
Winnipes,. bees cn ge virt gy yoteh tuseee. 3,317 106 3,984 3,670 2,115 1,371 614 8,117 
7942 594 5,716 5,544 5,126 360 458 14, 442 
324 33 276 269 265 4 4 529 
2,387 199 1,568 1,517 1,370 89 220 3,471 
206 13 112 112 5 4 442 
212 21 171 158 130 28 5 206 
1,737 114 1,405 1,361 1, 264 97 Apel 3,184 
1,484 79 1,148 1,087 1,036 51 81 3,467 
773 66 417 417 412 5 4 1,406 
404 20 295 287 279 8 24 923 
264 49 178 185 143 49 2 455 
151 151 151 120 31 0 359 
5,478 225 5,561 4,254 3,683 515 971 9,933 
WAAL YM han cl. te tie cecil nia snus 2,167 78 2,068 1,306 1,159 147 450 8,803 
JD} e Haeail evel) ey al Aba bo na a ae 218 30 316 145 112 33 92 453 
PGMAONTORR A | SOR TNR 2,054 90 1,970 1,898 1,621 221 205 2,947 
eth bride we 2. J ski. ba oes 804 27 827 569 482 87 184 2,147 
Medicine Hat............ Ais. SAME Ree 235 0 380 336 309 27 40 | 583 
British Columbia.................... 25964 210 8,874 75161 6,128 866 1,931 7,682 
Cranbrook..... AS ee. a 23 146 140 112 17 232 
WGrMiO GPT Ree Ee 27 5 25 23 21 0 4 74 
Kamloops wee wees hob rien 73 24 306 166 137 12 109 106 
Benticton es Ihe.) Mbaebi hc paesl cs 63 19 147 124 109 6 30 128 
INBEAIMONS. fae: . REMY Shoe» breve orgies 25 1 49 11 7 4 47 24 
INGIsOn Aen Sat 5 GMO. nied oleic 152 10 Lie 180 171 ll ey 245 
New Westminster.................-- 73 0 616 437 420 ile 264 524 
Prince Gearger eV eueeh ny ve lacee 98 233 224 224 224 0 0 142 
Prince: Rupent. 735. Maes ae des 204 11 890 343 316 27 48 246 
Revelstoke Hew 5, seis eet) vce ic 37 15 47 29 28 1 18 39 
Vancouver 1,768 23 5,764 4,588 8,842 644 940 5,168 
VOENOM tte. sd Neth eines ave b oscinae bees 84 29 167 158 144 14 42 7 
Wicloriastit Fad, Gee, Pees 247 a7 821 738 592 113 411 557 

All. Of cesta. Lo... LUA ed oie 35,302 4,457 44,557 34, 911 27,148 6,355 13,411 57,481* 
M Bil y2c, TE DR, We SANS Mews ck bays 26,768 2,556 34, 665 26,775 23,459 2,966 10, 256 53,645 
Wometsecrereseroh cir ecty tiie ac., 8,534 1,901 9,892 8,136 3, 684 3,389 3, 155 3,836 


* 1,826 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING AUGUST, 1924 


EPORTS from 56 cities, tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, show 
that there was a decline in prospective build- 
ing during August, when the value of the 
permits issued was $9,463,756, as compared 
with $11,090,760 in July, 1924. This was a 
decrease of $1,627,004 or 14.7 per cent, which 
was considerably more than the average de- 
cline registered during August as compared 
with July, based on figures for 35 cities in the 
last, fourteen years. In comparison with 
August, 1923, there was a falling off of $1,548,- 
002 or 14.1 per cent; the value for that month 
was $11,011,758. 

Detailed statements were furnished by 46 
cities, showing that they had issued nearly 
800 permits for dwellings valued at over 
$3,000,000, and some 2,000 permits for other 
buildings estimated to cost more than 
$2,000,000. 

The value of the building authorized in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan was 
higher than during July, there being increases 
of 266.0, 22.7 and 91.4 per cent, respectively, 
in these provinces. Of the declines recorded 
in the remaining provinces, that of $1,629,794, 
or 34.3 per cent in Ontario was the largest 
actual loss, while the most pronounced pro- 
portional reduction, of $688,093 or 86.1 per 
cent, was in New Brunswick. 

As compared with August, 1923, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan registered increases in the value of 


permits issued; those in Quebec of $1,966,975 
or 78.6 per cent and in New Brunswick of 
$81,284 or 269.1 per cent, were most marked. 
The 26 cities reporting in Ontario recorded 
a decline of $2,289,640 or 42.3 per cent, while 
in British Columbia there was a decrease of 
$1,204,340 or 59.1 per cent. 

The value of prospective building in Mont- 
real was higher than in July, 1924, and also 
than in August, 1923. In Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, however, there was a falling 
off in both comparisons. Halifax, Fredericton, 
Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, Belle- 
ville, Chatham, St. Catharines, Welland, 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Nanaimo and 
New Westminster recorded gains as compared 
with the preceding month and also with 
August of last year. 

The value of the building permits issued 
in 56 cities during the first eight months of 
this year was 17.2 per cent lower than in 
the same period of 1923, and 24.4 per cent 
lower than in 1922. There was, however, an 
increase of 2.9 per cent as compared with 
1921. The total for the January-August 
period 1924 was $78,437,887; ini 1923, $94,737,- 
438: in 1922, $103,689,217 and in 1921, $76,- 
245,999. 

The accompanying table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during August 
as compared with July, 1924, and with August, 
1923. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 














August July August 
City 1y24 1924 1923 
$ $ $ 
PWi--Charlottetown 0: «|: keene. lon 12,700 
Nova Scotia................ 87,675 23,955 53, 225 
Saxe. Mette ces ctn lave tte ake 77,420 13, 200 16,425 
New Glasgow....:..:...- 805 855 11,000 
PSWANCY is Radic sis.- oles Snares 9,450 10,400 25,800 
New Brunswick.. 111,489) 799,582 30,205 
irederictOm:. . <0. sess. 1G F000) ree. 4,625 
*NMoncton! ite cs cede wee ee 5,530 1225 19,580 
et oT Obns MUL: cts a aes a eteds 89,959] 788,157 6,000 
Onmebeeh MP.e oes aet 4,469,708) 3,643,368} 2,502,733 
*M ontreal-*Maisonneuve...| 3, 219,825 2 922,665] 1,839,367 
PQuebet.n dene tS.420kae ae 373,558 218,338 287,770 
Shawinigan Falls......... 68, 625 9, 840 900 
*SherbroOKel. :3/s2 dace wea 11,000 66,000 6,300 
AATCC WRIVELBS se «cite staels oe 560,450 163, 650 35,695 
e Westmount. cco ee so 236, 250 262, 875 276,001 
Ontario. 15.30. s4.cge bbe 3,128, 087 4,757,881] 5,417,727 
Bellevillewie.i. ate\eeh seis 42,400 200 6,000 
*Brantiordts; 0s csecmen «- 12,072 10, 950 18, 284 
Chathamites. .:les stent 110,325 19, 234 21,675 
Bore Wal betrrt © race brcieh ois: filakets 83,475 57,825 
GENRES 1 IR MaAD tay OVE 5,744 13, 290 21,040 
*Geclob ss; SEER Sh 3 Sa 30,577 32,110 76,387 
PET AmMiltOnee. sche shee e 254,050 363,925 458, 550 
PICingstonew asesceree ee 34, 363 116, 047 23,344 
“Kitchener sucka... bs oeateet 45,281 59, 824 80, 855 
*LOnGon eee one rinee 207,515 157,370 247,020 
Niagara Fallsit.... 202.0 20, 895 74,745 31,015 
Oshawa. Sepik. set cee ce Sieghos 83,525 180,170 
FO tha was ss noe eh east 106,030} 238,930] 267,505 
Owen Sound settee ee ee 6, 200 18,500 12,050 
SPeterborosdareceer oteice 33, 805 75,281 25, 033 
FPorteArthur,.ocaonsttecon 20,125 238, 225 36, 680 
eStratiords eae 45,525 110,921 92,383 
"St. Catharines -iciscsene 65,997 51,613 64,970 
10.380 2, 880 25,270 





April March April 
City 1924 1924 1923 
. $ $ $ 
Ontario—Continued 
SAarnian cde herak Beene 63,940 79,015 79,535 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 70, 835 89,360 112,725 
SDorontors were seiae eae 1,098,530] 2,370,715] 2,077,425 
York Township........ 310,500} 329,40 780, 100 
Welland... wteuie.: ee comen 44,640 5, 215 9,885 
*Windsorsugsaeee ee 375,385! 382,495] 527,680 
Woodstecktileric: sa. nach 4,643 25,576 84,321 
Manitoba. 28hio)) 2 eee 392,250} 438,065) 537,742 
*Brandont . Mee. 55. ae 6,500 4,000 27,052 
St. Bontacen uses a ates 31,700 63,415 76,790 
“Winnipes. Meese os. eee ee 354, 050 370,650 433,900 
Saskatchewan............. 242,876) 126,915 194,455 
*“MoOse Ja wiatecacest ae saa 12,930 10,710 9,300 
isl aovotsg Days Ge.) VRE oar Ad 114,310 63, 895 Tan 5d 
*Saskatoon My ecihw.s ciceie 115, 636 52,310 111,400 
Alberta, 4.0,0es sc... tesa 197,677; 361,370) 224,637 
A@aloary) sates teateeoeke 86,690 163,325 78,000 
EH GINON LOM ain scene see 96, 290 190,775 123,050 
Meth brid gee... .cotewanne 13,997 5,055 20,420 
Medicine Hat .0...¢.4.602 700 2.215 3,167 
British Columbia.......... 833,994) 939,624) 2,038,334 
Nanaimo veers toa sean sus 15, 860 9,950 3, 860 
*New Westminster........ 29,192 14,705 11,360 
oint Greyamencemian: ba 470,400} 453,600} 248,000 
Prince: Rupert: .aa.tege 13, 875 44,877 19,498 
South Vancouver......... 47,002 47225 49,450 
*V ancouversssasotee ee 231,745 352,168} 1,514,490 
Victoria. ay thes tee dees 25,920 22,099 191,676 


9,463, 756/11, 090, 760}11, 011, 758 
8,067,515 9,781,108] 9,222, 832 


1924 1923 


Accumulative total for first 192 
78,437, 887/94, 737, 438}103, ao. 217 


eight months.—56 cities.. 


“Ste Phomagna tein 


Ocroper, 1924. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, SEPTEMBER, 1924 


jl lest September the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerre the following information 
relative to fifteen fair wage contracts awarded 
by the Department of Public Works of 
Canada. Fourteen of these contracts contain 
the usual fair wage clause as follows:— 

All mechanics, laborers, or other persons who per- 
form labor in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 
are special circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall ad- 
just the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to de- 
duct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the Contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is 
established to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. | 


The remaining contract contains a fair wage 
schedule, the following clause being included 
in regard to labour conditions:— 


Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it ex- 
pedient that he should do so, he may decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 


Where there 


overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or fail at any time 
to pay to any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour wages according 
to the rates set forth in the schedule or fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour hereunder regarding over- 
time and classification, the Minister of Labour may 
authorize and direct the Minister to pay any such wages 
at the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the Con- 
tractor and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Contractor, 
and the Contractor shall be bound in every particular 
by any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of Labour 
hereunder shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satisfaction 
that an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the Contractor and the class of employees 
to which such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of employees 
fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. ' 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
phes ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulation for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DepaRTMENT OF PusBLIc Works 


Construction of seed laboratory and altera- 
tions to residence ‘Collier street, Toronto, 
Ontario. Name of contractor, Britnell Con- 
tracting Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 














Date of contract, September 2, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $438,834. The fair wage schedule 
inserted in this contract is as follows:— 
Rate of 
wages | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour not less| not less 
than than 





per hr. | per day 
$ 1 25 


SEONGITASONS 49... arcu. 4 cvspaissepore du -cahemebenst pou ote as 1 8 
TIC KIAV CTS Set ne. or centre ee i 25 8 
Rlasterers. SOR e ye. . OLR s. Se 1/25 8 
Plasterers slabourersic.)-« «sae tou. “aaron 0 75 8 
HOA eT Se Ota tee thee Sete ch ttre ote nei 1 124 8 
RVOOGME EE © 2. simchreeiy Scan ited 1) 124 8 
WMeniertt HOISHeUS: soca. ac. ssi ees 0 75 8 
Wementanaixers) tum wes a cha las ee 0 50 8 
Marble setters. willaiie.s 2 Ueieciar oer es 1 00 8 
TMCISE TCHS huh bated Has lta ae Ee 1 05 8 
GARDEN ters 28. ..0cFesth, tye), s Seve eae ee 0 90 8 
IERTATOCTOR tte eee cc ork ete Gees 0 90 8 
Steam tit tere. .0 cee COREL: hs ook Seana hss 0 90 8 
Electrical workers (inside wiremen)........| 0 80 8 
IPAINECr re: ee. Sateen See ee 0 75 8 
Sheetunetal workerss: ....ee eee. eee ee 0 80 8 
SLUG LUA lIZON WOOL Kens sy. .4.4h ieee ae 0 80 8 
ELOistienemecrs.didtagks .s.capteaee fea eae 0 85 9 
Roofers— 
(elt) and igraivers oe SNOR See, - gee ee 0 75 8 
Sheetmetaliys : siecr eke erase see ee = Q 80 8 
SUE Grants) 18 hat beep M NEE ory. bo eho 0 90 8 
Shine lerere . lee pee ey, eee 2 © 90 8 
Binldinctabourersy. -22 asso. oer eeoeteEr oe u 60 8 
Ordinary apourers . O25. SESeT ee see. 0 50 8 


-_ 
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Terrazzo floors and alterations to toilets, 
immigration shed, Louise Embankment, Que- 
bec, Quebec. Name of contractor, Messrs. 
Brousseau and Frere, Quebec, Quebec. Date 
of contract, August 30, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $4,150. 

‘Construction of public wharf at La Reine. 
Quebec. Name of contractors, Messrs. Farley 
and Grant, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, September 4, 1924. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $3,650.10. Unit prices set forth in 
contract. 

Alterations to heating apparatus and erec- 
tion of a porch at Bellevue Office Building, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Name of contractor, 
Farquhar Brothers, Limited, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Date of contract, September 2, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $4,095. 


Installation of an auxiliary water supply 
system in Immigration Building, Quebec 
Quebec. Name of contractor, J. B. A. La- 
chance, Levis, Quebec. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 3, 1924. Amount of contract, $6,180. 


Dredging eastern entrance at Toronto Har- 
bour, Toronto, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
John E. Russell, Toronto, Ontario. Date of 
contract, September 4, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “B,” 54 cents per cubic yard, 
scow measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$26,295. 


Cleaning out of a shoal in the King Edward 
Cut, Fraser River, British Columbia. Name 
of contractors, Pacific Construction Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, British Columbia. Date 
of contract, September 2, 1924. Approximate 
expenditure, $19,800. 


Dredging Riviére St. Francois, Quebec. 
Name of contractor, Aimé Laperriére, Pierre- 
ville, Quebec. Date of contract, September 
4, 1924. Amount of contract, Class “B,” 30 
cents per cubic yard, place measure. Ap- 
proximate expenditure, $7,880. 


Alterations to heating apparatus, Post Office 
Building at Arnprior, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractor, D. ‘C. O’Grady, Arnprior, Ontario. 
Date of contract, September 3, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $1,185. 


Fittings in post office, Southam Building. 
Calgary, Alberta. ‘Name of contractor, Baird 
Construction Company, Limited, Calgary, Al- 
berta. Date of contract, August 20, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $4,844. 


Repairs to wharf, Tofino, British Columbia. 
Name of contractors, McDonald and Wither, 
Victoria, British Columbia. Date of contraci, 
September 6, 1924. Approximate expenditure, 
$4,671.21. Unit prices set forth in contract. 
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Dredging of Pentecost River, Quebec. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Dredging 
Company, Limited, Midland, Ontario. Date 
of contract, September 11, 1924. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘B,” 52 cents per cubic yard, 


scow measure. Approximate expenditure. 
$38,000. 
Breakwater at Portuguese Cove, Nova 


Scotia. Name of contractor, W. E. Landry, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1924. Approximate expenditure, 
$15,208.10. 

Installation of hot water boilers at the 
Customs House, Kingston, Ontario. Name of 
contractor, Messrs. McKelvey and Birch, 
Kingston, Ontario. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 11, 1924. Amount of contract, $1,683. 

Repairs to breakwater at Port Greville, 
Nova Scotia. Name of contractors, Reid 
Construction Company, Granville Ferry, Nova 
Scotia. Date of contract, September 22, 1924. 
Approximate expenditure, $31,627.89. Unit 
prices set. forth in contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in September, 1924, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions :— 








Amount 
of 
orders 


$ 


Nature of Orders 





nand stamps and brass crown seals............ 916 90 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.. 223 80 
Making up and supplying letters carrier’ uniforms, 

CUO Uaddevors > as Keds ep Rennes coats 2,697 02 
Stamping pads, ink;‘ete:. 1). Tee 197 30 
Mail bag fittinged . oes). eee RG FO 8,58 30 
Scales repaired s.iind. ws qadaes tall] Coe mein ton 200 07 
Repairs to boxes, ete. <sca-scdei'h > Vabaliche chew 70 00 





Economic Cost of Fatalities 


The United States Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates the economic loss resulting from a 
fatality as being 6,000 shifts. If each fatality 
was to be compensated for this amount of 
lost time and at half-time wages, using an 
average wage of $5 per shift, the amount re- 
quired would be about $15,000. An actuary 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
recently made a similar estimate, namely that 
the benefits payable for a fatality under the 
State Compensation Act, which are about 
$3,000, amounted to no more than 20 per. 
cent of the total economic cost of the fatality. 
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| RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important. industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements, are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerre, In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Goods 


Fort Frances, OntTarto—Fort Frances Pup 
AND .PaPeR CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SuLtpuire AND Paper Mitt WorKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 
ISTSs, AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1924, to 
May 1, 1925, and for another year unless 30 days’ 
notice of change be given. 

Where employees belong to a trade which has no 
organization under the agreement they shall be mem- 
bers of the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers’ 
Union. When new men are hired preference shall be 
given to members of the organizations mentioned above 
when competent employees are available. An employee 
shall join a union within fifteen days of employment. 

Operation of groundwood and sulphite mill shall be 
six days per week and six and one-half days when 
pulp is needed, or when it is necessary to prevent 
waste of water, and a longer period when necessary 
for operation of paper machines. 

Hours of labour—day workers, eight per day, six 
days per week. Overtime, time and one-half. Hours 
of tour-workers shall change at 8 a.m., 4 p.m., and 
midnight. Work between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. 
Monday shall be paid time and one-half. Tour work- 
ers working overtime at other than tour work shall 
receive time and one-half. Holiday work, time and 
one-half. Holidays: Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Christmas Day. 

The usual mill rules shall be effective. 

When an occupation ceases by reason of shutdown 
of any part of the mill, the companies will endeavour 
to retain employees at other occupations. When em- 
ployees are eliminated by the installation of labour 
saving devices they will be given preference for any 
ree that may be open that they are qualified 
to fill. 

Grievances shall be reported to the superintendent 
who shall reply within forty-eight hours. If griev- 
ance is then not. adjusted, it shall be taken up by the 
president of the companies and the president or repre- 
sentative of the unions, and further if necessary re- 


ferred to arbitration, decision being final and binding. 
If a discharged employee claims an injustice he shall 
present his grievance and if proven unjustly discharged 
shall be reinstated and paid for lost time. 

In cases of promotion, or lay off the oldest man 
in point of service shall be preferred, efficiency being 
considered. 

Wages per hour—wood room: oiler, 40 and 42 cents; 
sawyers and helpers, 40 and 42 cents; drumbarkers, 
41 cents; drum cleaners, pulp unloaders, and con- 
veyor man, 40 cents. Groundwood: head grinder man, 
64 cents; repair man, 59 cents; grinder man, screen 
man, 45 cents; block handlers, 44 cents; oilers, 43 
cents. Boiler house: head fireman, 68 cents; firemen, 
59 cents; hog fuel-and cinder men, 42 cents; steam 
engineers, 68 cents. Broke beater, 43 cents. Finishing 
and loading, checkers, roll finishers, loaders, 45 cents; 
new men, minimum 42 cents. Yard labourers, 40 cents. 
Mechanics, 70 cents; helpers, 59 cents; coremen, 44 
cents. Storeman, 42 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontREAL, QUEBEC—THE Harsour COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF MoNTREAL AND THE UNITES 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 5, 1924, until 
May 1, 1925. 

Wages per hour, carpenters and caulkers in the 
ship-yard, 61 cents per hour. In the case of one or 
more shifts, time over ten hours per day, time and 
one-half. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, time and one-half. 

A place for tools and a place for eating lunches 
in fall and winter is to be provided. 

The union representative is to be allowed access to 
the job. 

In case of misunderstanding or violation of any of 
the clauses of the agreement work shall not be stopped 
before an appeal has been made to the commissioners. 


Service: Public and Municipal 


Moose Jaw, SaskatcHewan.—Crry or Moose 
Jaw AND THE SASKATCHEWAN BroTHER- 
HOOD OF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 


Locau No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1924, until 
March 31, 1925, and for one year thereafter unless 
notice of change be given prior to January 31, 1925. 

Hours per day, eight. Overtime first eight hours, 
time and one-half; thereafter and Sundays and legal 
holidays, double time. 

The following shall receive fourteen days as annual 
holidays with pay :— 

(a) Those on a monthly or weekly salary not re- 
ceiving overtime pay. 

(b) Those working regularly seven days a week. 

Employees after twelve months? continuous service 
shall receive full pay for time lost on account of 
personal illness, not exceeding three weeks in one year, 
a medical certificate being furnished if requested. 

In filling a vacancy, seniority of service shall receive 
preference. 

Engineers and stoker operators shall give one month’s 
notice of their intention to leave the employ of the 
city, and the city agrees in case of dismissal of such 
employees to give one month’s notice or one month’s 
pay. . 

Minimum pay: shift engineers, for an eight hour day 
and seven days per week, with no extra pay for work 
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on Sundays and holidays, $197 per month. Stoker 
operators, for an eight hour day, seven days per week, 
no extra pay for Sundays and holidays, $149.50 per 
month. Spare stoker operators, $33.50 per week. 

For work over 56 hours per week, other than that 
made necessary by weekly change of shift, shift engi- 
neers, 75 cents per hour; stoker operators, 58 cents 
per hour, time and one-half being allowed. 

Oilers (eight hour day and_ seven day week) per 
month, first six months, $50; second six months, $61; 
second year (without certificate) $72; second year (with 
third class certificate) $90; third year with third class 
certificate, $105; after three years with second class 
certificate or at option of the Superintendent, with 
third class certificate, $125; master mechanic, $190. 
Per hour, repairmen, 623 cents; boiler washer, 58 cents. 
Per week, conveyor operator, for a seven day week, 
eight hours per day except on Sundays or holidays 
when only necessary work will be carried on, $30. 

Repairmen and boilerwasher are to receive pay for 
not less than forty-eight hours per week. 


Moose Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—CitTy or Moose 
JAW AND INTERNATIONAL BRoTHERHOOD OF 
EvecrricaL Workers, Locat No. 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1924, until 
terminated on thirty days’ notice in writing. 
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A journeyman shall be an employee who has had 
four years’ experience in one or more branches of 
the electrical trade. An apprentice shall have had 
three months’ actual service at some branch of the 
electrical trade. 

Hours per day, eight and one-half, and five hours 
on Saturday. The city shall have the right to order 
shorter hours owing to scarcity of work or _ inter- 
ruption by weather conditions. 

Overtime for the first six and one-half hours, time 
and one-half; work commenced after midnight up to 
8 a.m. or until relieved, double time. 

In emergency calls between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m.. men 
are to be paid for at least two hours. 

Holiday rate, double time. 

Holidays and sick leave are to be allowed as in the 
agreement of Stcam and Operating Engineers sum- 
marized above. 

Apprentices must serve at the trade four years. 

A journeyman lineman in charge of from one to four 
men shall receive 24 cents per hour over scale; if in 
charge of more than four men, sub-foreman’s wages. 

Vacancies are to be filled by seniority. 

Electrical workers entering on employment may be 
required to pass an examination. 

Minimum rates per hour—meter installer, 50 to 65 
cents; sub-line foreman, 90 cents; journeymen line- 
man, 85 cents; apprentices, 45, 55, 65 and 75 cents. 
Helper, 50 cents. 





COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS 


HE Cost of Living Commission appointed 
on January 21, 1919, to determine every 
three months the changes in the cost of living 
for coal miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be increased or de- 
creased in accordance with an agreement 
between certain mine operators and_ their 
employees, has forwarded its report to the 
Department of Labour for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1924.* The Commission consisted 
of Mr. Matthew Gunness, representing the 
miners; Mr. Tulley Boyce, representing the 
operators, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of Labour, 
chairman. 
As in previous investigations, forms con- 
taining a list of groceries, provisions, meats, 
etc., were sent out to the merchants and 


dealers with whom the majority of the 
miners were accustomed to trade in the 
various localities. The method of com- 


puting the changes for the period under 
review was the same as used for previous 
adjustments, namely, to determine the per- 
centage of increase or decrease, as the case 
may be, of prices at the end of the quarter, 
over the prices at the end of the preceding 
quarter, for groceries, provisions, meats, etc., 
and to add a further two-fifths of this in- 


* For previous adjustments see Lasour Gazette, June, 
1924, and previous issues. 


crease (or decrease) as an equivalent to cover 
a Similar increase (or decrease) in clothing, 
ete: 

For the quarter ending June 30, 1924, a 
decrease of 3 per cent was ascertained which 
amounted to a decrease in wages of 9 cents 
per day in the district where the base rate 
was $3.15, such decrease to become effective 
on August 1, 1924, and to apply to all under- 
ground, surface, clerical and office employees. 

No changes were noted in split peas, small 
white beans, brown beans, rice, canned peas, 
canned corn, white swan soap, copco soap, 
graham flour, rolled oats, cornmeal, cheese, 
bacon, evaporated milk, currants, raisins, 
prunes, apricots, matches, beef steak, roast 
beef, stewing mutton and mutton legs. Slight 
increases were noted in lima beans, canned 
beans, canned corned. beef, canned roast beef, 
brooms, buckwheat flour, oatmeal, cookies, 
coffee, figs and peaches. Sharp increases were 
noted in canned salmon, flour, and flavouring 
extracts. Shght decreases were noted in 
molasses, syrup, barley, sago, tapioca, canned 
tomatoes, lunch tongue, fels naptha soap, 
master mechanic soap, vinegar,’ wholewheat 
flour, pastry flour, soda biscuits, lard, ham, 
stewing beef, mutton chops, mutton shoul- 
ders, veal chops, and veal legs. Sharp de- 
creases were noted in sugar, jams, pickles, 
butter, tea, cream tartar, pork chops, pork 
shoulders, pork legs and veal shoulders. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1924 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


ETAIL food prices were slightly higher 
in September, due chiefly to seasonal 
changes, but substantial declines occurred in 
the various index numbers of wholesale prices. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities, was $10.28 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, as compared with $10.19 for August; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. Potatoes were 
substantially lower, with slight decreases also 
in the prices of beef, evaporated apples and 
tea. The most important advances occurred 
in the prices of eggs, butter and lard, while 
there were smaller increases in the prices of 
fish, salt pork, bacon, cheese, bread, flour and 
rolled oats. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods, the total budget aver- 
aged $20.65 at the beginning of September as 
compared with $20.57 for August; $20.97 for 
September, 1923; $20.90 for September, 1922; 
$22.37 for September, 1921; $26.38 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.11 for September, 1918; and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. Fuel and rent were prac- 
tically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices, the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, weighted according to 
the importance of the commodities, declined 
to 153.6 for September, as compared with 
158.1 for August; 154.6 for September, 1923; 
147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 for Septem- 
ber, 1921; 245.5 for September, 1920; 256.7 
for May 1920 (the peak); and 213.7 for Sep- 
tember, 1919. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material, five of the eight main groups 
were lower, two advanced, and one was prac- 
tically unchanged. The vegetable products 
groups declined substantially because of lower 
prices for flour and milled products, vege- 
tables, straw and hay, and in spite of increases 
in the prices of rubber, sugar, cocoa beans and 
coffee. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
were also considerably lower because of de- 
clines in the prices of raw cotton, cotton thread 
and cotton fabrics. Declines in the prices of 
steel billets and steel merchant bars caused a 
fall in the iron and its products group. The 
wood and wood products group and the non- 


metallic minerals group were also somewhat 
lower. The animals and their products group 
advanced, higher prices for fish, butter, cheese 
and eggs, more than offsetting the declines in 
live stock, dressed beef, bacon and ham. The 
chemicals and allied products group also rose 
slightly, while the non-ferrous metals group 
was practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 

consumers’ and producers’ goods declined. In 
the former group ‘the decline in foods, bever- 
ages and tobacco was caused by the lower 
prices for flour, beef, bacon, ham and vege- 
tables, which more than offset the advances in 
fish, sugar, fowl, coffee, butter, cheese and eggs. 
In producers’ goods, both producers’ equip- 
ment and producers’ materials were lower, 
the former because of decreases in coal and 
gasoline and the latter because of declines in 
building materials chiefly lumber and in ma- 
terials for the textile, the meat-packing, the 
leather and the metal working industries. 
Miscellaneous producers’ materials were also 
substantially lower. 
In the grouping according to origin both 
raw or partly manufactured goods and fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods were lower. In 
articles of farm origin field products declined 
substantially while animal products advanced 
slightly. Domestic farm products were lower. 
Articles of forest origin and articles of mineral 
origin were lower, while articles of marine 
origin were higher. 

The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the new index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 238 commodities in 
1913* Ultimately the reconstructed index 
will be carried back to an earlier date, but in 
the meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour GAzErTE in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from month 
to month, however, the new index number of 


the Bureau of Statistics will be used. 


The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings, 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
1923, and September, 1924. 


*Lapour GAZETTE, June, 
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since 1912 are omitted. The special index 


number of 50 commodities described in the 


following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 


The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899, published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910, declined to 
221.7 for September, as compared with 223.2 
for August; 221.3 for September, 1923; 220.5 
for September, 1922; 232.7 for September, 
1921; 326.6 for September, 1920; 285.3 for 
September 1918 and 141.3 for September 1914 
The most important advances occurred in the 
prices of butter, eggs, salmon trout, whitefish, 
lemons, oranges, sugar, veal, lard, tallow, wool, 
raw silk, bar silver and rubber, while flax, hay, 
bran, shorts, cattle, hogs, dressed lamb, pota- 
toes, onions, flour, raw cotton, cotton fabrics, 
tin and gasoline showed the most important 
declines. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the departmental list, includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials and 
fifteen manufactured goods based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100 declined to 148.8 for 
September, as compared with 151.4 for July; 
151.6 for September 1928; 145.3 for Septem- 
ber 1922; 150.4 for September 1921; 229.9 for 
September 1920; 209.6 for September 1918: 
and 102.9 for September 1914. The decline 
was due to lower prices for cattle, hogs, beef, 
potatoes, flour, raw cotton, cottton fabrics, 
gasoline and turpentine. 


The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board including thirty-three 
raw materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured 
or producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished 
or consumers’ goods, based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100 advanced to 147 for July as 
compared with 145 for June; 143 for May 
and 151 for July 1923. In the grouping by 
stage of manufacture, producers’ goods and 
consumers’ goods declined, while raw materials 
advanced. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports declined from 150.04 for August to 
147.82 for September, while that of imports 
fell from 163.49 to 160.53. The combined 
index of both imports and exports fell from 
156.76 for August to 154.17 for September. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
declined to 172.9 for September as compared 
with 175.5 for August; 178.8 for September 
1923; 247.4 for September 1920; and 116.6 for 
September 1914. Both foods and manufac- 
turers’ goods were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of September of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, 1s set forth in the case of each, commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of commodity, 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 
to city, etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics by a number of repre- 
sentative butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corres- 
pondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
cluded in the family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly 
publication of the budget in the Lasour Gazette was 
begun, it was decided to extend the list of foods to 
40, and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was 
still further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of com- 
modities were dropped from the list, and in the case 
of a number of articles the average prices of the 
grades most sold have been given, owing to the im- 
possibility of securing prices for uniform grades for 
the various cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the provision 
for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwithstand- 
ing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of February, 
1924, 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts exten- 
sively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less desirably 
located, but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour Gazerre since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market ‘conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
So indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, anthra- 
cite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft 
coal and wood in the western provinces, while no al- 
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lowance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912, that these calculations represented 
from sixty to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on these 
items of food, fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but more 
fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
185:67) 1910" 118. Ve ISTE elon sora TOOTS 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices again averaged slightly lower in 
September. Sirloin steak averaged 29.3 cents 
per pound as compared with 29.5 cents in 
August. Prices in most localities were down. 
Rib roast averaged 21.6 cents per pound in 
September and 21.8 cents in August. Shoulder 
roast declined from an average of 15.4 cents 
per pound in August to 15 cents in Septem- 
ber. Veal and mutton showed little change 
in the average. Both fresh and salt pork 
showed a general advance, the former from 
an average of 24.3 cents per pound to 25.7 
cents and the latter from 22.6 cents to 23.4 
cents. Breakfast bacon also advanced, aver- 
aging 38.1 cents per pound in September and 
36.7 cents in August. Ham was up from 55.2 
cents per pound to 57 cents. Fresh cod steak 
was slightly higher while halibut declined. 
Finnan haddie was slightly lower. Lard 
showed a general advance, averaging 22.6 
cents in September and 21 cents in August. 

Prices of eggs advanced substantially, fresh 
from an average of 34.8 cents per dozen in 
August to 39.5 cents in September and cook- 
ing from 31.0 cents per dozen in August to 
34.6 cents in September. Higher milk prices 
were reported from St. John, N.B., and North 
Bay. Dairy butter rose from an average of 
35 cents per pound in August to 36.8 cents in 
September and creamery from 40.1 cents in 
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August to 41.9 cents in September. Cheese 
advanced shghtly averaging 28.8 cents per 
pound. : 

Higher prices for bread were reported from 
Montreal, Hamilton, Brantford, Woodstock, 
Stratford, London, St. Thomas, Owen Sound, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Prince Albert, Moose Jaw, 
Medicine Hat, Calgary and New Westminster. 
Flour continued to advance, averaging 4.9 
cents per pound in September as compared 
with 4.6 cents in August. Tapioca was 
slightly lower. Canned vegetables showed 
little change. Onions were down from 8.2 
cents per pound to 7 cents. Potatoes showed 
a substantial seasonal decline, averaging 
$1.73 per 90 pounds as compared with $2.24 
in August. Evaporated apples and prunes 
were slightly lower, the former averaging 19.2 
cents per pound and the latter 15.9 cents. 
Canned peaches and marmalade were slightly 
higher. Granulated sugar was unchanged in 
the average, advances in some localities being 
offset by declines in others. Coffee and tea 
averaged slightly lower. 

Anthracite coal averaged $16.78 per ton in 
September and $16.69 in August. Higher 
prices were reported from Charlottetown, St. 
John, Fredericton, Orillia, Toronto, Hamilton 
and Timmins. Bituminous coal was slightly 
lower at $10.49 per ton. Hardwood was lower 
at Belleville, Brantford and Stratford. Coal 
was unchanged. No changes were reported 
in rents. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month, prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices advanced considerably toward 
the end of the month, but the monthly aver- 
ages showed little change from the August 
levels. Wheat rose from $1.334 per bushel 
early in September to $1.53 toward the end. 
Prices were low toward the first of the month 
because of favourable weather conditions, 
which, however, became bad later on, and 
this with unfavourable reports from Europe 
caused an advance in prices. Western oats 
rose from 55 cents per bushel to 58 cents, 
barley from 87 cents per bushel to 894 cents, 
and American yellow com from $1.32 per 
bushel to $1.34. Flaxseed was down from 
$2.33 per bushel to $2.21. Flour at Toronto 
fell from $8.20 per barrel to $7.80. Raw rub- 
ber advanced fom 26 cents per pound to 28 
cents. Raw sugar was up from $4.98 per hun- 
dred to $5.46, and granulated from $7.70 per 
hundred to $8.03. Coffee prices were higher 
because of short supplies due to drouth and 
the revolution in Brazil. Cocoa beans were 
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also higher at 114 cents per pound. Potatoes at 
Montreal fell from $1.50 per bag to $1.05, and 
at Toronto from $1.58 per bag to $1.05. Hay at 
Toronto was down from $17.50 per ton to 
$14.45. Prices of livestock were lower, west- 
ern cattle at Winnipeg being $5.22 per hun- 
dred, as compared with $5.88 in August, and 
choice steers at Toronto being $6.50 per hun- 
dred, as compared with $663 in August. 
Hogs at Toronto were down from $10.96 
per hundred to $10.28, while sheep advanced 
from $6.25 per hundred to $6.65. Beef, hind- 
quarters, declined from $16 per hundred to 
$14.80. Bacon and ham each fell 2 cents per 
pound, the former to 24 cents and the latter 
to 27 cents. Creamery butter at Montreal 
was up from 39 cents per pound to 40 cents. 
Cheese at Toronto advanced 1 cent per pound 
to 20 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal rose 
from 42-45 cents per dozen to 48-48 cents. 
Fowl at Toronto was up 2 cents per pound 
to 20 cents. Fresh halibut advanced from 12 
cents per pound to 18 cents, and salt cod 
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from $7.50 per quintal to $7.75. Raw cotton 
at New York declined from an average of 
294 cents per pound in August to 24 cents in 
September. Prices, however, advanced toward 
the end of the month due to bad weather re- 
ports. Wool prices advanced ione to two cents 
per pound. Jute was up from $9.29 per hun- 
dred to $10.10. Lumber prices were again 
lower. Birch at Toronto fell from $65 per M 
to $60, fir from $48 per M to $46, hemlock 
from $30 per M to $28, white pine from $50 
per M to $48 and spruce from $35 per M to 
$34. ‘Cedar shingles were lower at. $5 per M. 
Steel billets were lower. Steel merchant bars 
declined from $60 per ton to $50. Tin ingots 
declined from 56 cents per pound to 51 cents 
and copper from $15.50 per hundred to $15.15. 
Antimony advanced from 7# cents per pound 
to 9 cents and bar silver from 68 cents per 
ounce to 69} cents. Anthracite coal advanced 
slightly to $12.24 per ton. Gasoline at Toronto 
declined from 263 cents per gallon to 244 
cents. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR SEPTEMBER 1924, AUGUST 1924, SEPTEMBER 1928, 1922, 1921, 1920, 
1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


(AVERAGE Prices 1890-1899 =100) 























Dn 
3S eRe INDEX NUMBERS 
Groups 6 od : = 
ZC Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept Sept. | Se 
1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 191 
I.—Grains and Fodder........ 15 | 200-9] 204-3] 171-6] 166-6] 197-9] 348-1] 318-4] 293-4] 283-6] 200-5] 159-5] 169-9] 138-6 
II.—Animals and Meats....... 17 | 215-6] 220-2] 220-3) 237-6] 238-7] 363-4] 361-5] 359-3] 294-7! 213-8] 186-21 200-1 176-4 
III.—Dairy Products......... 9 | 201-9} 189-2) 219-0} 198-0) 216-8) 311-1] 297-2] 261-9] 231-1] 184-8] 149-5] 147-1] 145-6 
Tae SS ities bo Ua eis do Re 9 176-3} 166-7] 171-4) 176-9} 192-6] 249-5) 217-3] 252-3] 214-3] 174-6] 151-6] 159-7] 147-2 
V.—(a) Fruits and Vegetables.| 16 179-6] 202-4). 182-4) 163-4) 202-8) 227-6] 233-4) 246-7] 229-1] 152-7] 114-0] 123-7] 118-0 
(b) Miscellaneous Foods...} 25 188-6) 190-0) 187-3} 172-4] 196-2} 300-8] 261-2] 254-2] 217-7] 161-2] 140-6] 136-0] 115-4 
Vite Meaxtiles ase Le 20 | 253-0) 255-7| 246-2) 237-4) 239-0} 387-4] 369-6] 375-5] 277-0] 197-4] 153-0] 135-0] 134-4 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots.| 11 156-0} 154-1] 153-3) 171-3} 164-5) 264-4] 420-4] 289-3] 278-5] 235-4] 183-1] 172-6] 165-6 
VIII.—(a) Iron and Steel...... 11 193-5} 194-9) 199-3) 196-0) 197-0] 282-9} 201-3) 281-0] 297-1] 153-1] 109-4! 100-6] 102-6 
(b) Other Metals....... 12 172-5) 174-1) 165-1) 148-6] 146-1) 212-4] 203-2] 279-2] 260-1] 228-8] 206-1] 142-9] 1923-8 
(c) Implements........ 10 | 225-2] 225-2] 225-6) 230-7| 248-1] 273-4] 243-7] 236-6] 198-6] 139-1! 113-2] 106-61 105-6 
TREE, PROAEY AAR Tos 33 195-5} 196-5] 240-3) 287-5) 243-1] 349-9] 236-6] 266-9] 254-0] 176-4 145-7 118-5} 111-6 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting....... 10 | 231-2] 232-2] 194-8} 189-3] 194-0] 254-4] 214-8] 243-8] 224-9] 198-2/ 107-7| 109-31 117-6 
X.—Building Materials: 

(a), bamaberd ce, Temucus 14 | 235-8) 334-3) 342-7) 324-2) 342-2) 494-5] 331-2] 277-6] 225-5) 182-9] 174-1] 180-6] 184-6 
(b) Miscellaneous......... 20 | 221-4) 221-3) 222-0) 209-1) 230-2} 273-2] 222-9] 235-4] 215-6] 160-8] 118-9] 110-5] 113-3 
(c) Paints, Oilsand Glass| 14 | 268-1] 270-0) 269-6) 264-6} 291-1] 437-3] 425-9] 337-2] 267-7] 199-7] 160-6] 140-6] 144-3 
CATT PE CNL. PE es hag 48 | 268-4) 268-5} 269-0} 258-8) 280-6] 385-6] 313-7] 277-4] 233-7] 178-6] 147-2] 139-7] 143-4 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16 | 265-1) 265-1) 271-2) 277-5) 321-8] 387-6] 350-3] 274-9] 213-8] 163-0] 138-7] 131-6] 126-4 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals..} 16 172-2} 172-7) 178-0) 181-7| 194-3} 245-4] 222-9] 276-8] 270-8] 251-9] 207-8] 133-7] 113-4 

Pee spams Sg 4 | 571-8] 571-8] 593-8] 681-4] 557-01 868 
(GQ) Raws burs.) tee : : 3° we . -2; 118-0} 612-5) 388-4] 292-3] 153-1] 208-6] 278-7 
(b) Liquorsand Tobacco] 6 | 270-2} 269-5} 264-4) 267-4) 269-0] 307-8] 286-8] 219-5] 169-9] 141-3] 136-3] 138-3] 136-4 
(c) Sundries............. 7 | 156-0) 155-8) 157-0) 158-0] 175-2} 214-4] 211-7] 219-7] 197-5] 142-5] 116-0] 109-1] 113-3 
AML, ch ets ok ce eer 17 | 294-1] 293-8) 297-7] 319-8] 298-1] 401-2] 451-6] 312-0] 232-6] 177-3] 131-9] 142-8 160-4 
All Commodities....... 262 | 221-7) 223-3) 221-3) 220-5) 232-7] 326-6] 301-5} 285-3] 246-1] 183-4] 150-3] 141-3 134-4 





—_— —___ 


+ Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913 =100) 


















































Commodities June] July | Aug. |Sept. 


1922 | 1923 | 1923. 1908 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 1924 | 1924 





Total Index 238 Commodities 


see esereee 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 







67 1148-4)151-2]141-6)144-2)139-5|141-0}142-3]139-0|140-91147-8)156-9|168-01161-6 
II.—Animals and their Products............ 50 1135-4]135-8]135-1/134-1)137-9]136-2)127-3)120-3|117-3|118-5|119-4)124-71126-2 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 |174-7|202-9|197-8}200-9)216-0)214-1/206-8}205 -4|205 -5)204-5/205-2)205-6|191-1 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 |166-4|173-5}178-21176-8}175-7|174-0)173-5)170-4|170-3)170-1)162-5}161-4]159-3 
V —Ironand.its)Products.).)s:.07 eee ee 96 1151-8|169-1]167-4|168-0)168-4]167-3)166-1]/166-4/163-5)161-0)159-2)157-6|153-9 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products 15 | 98-9|102-5} 93-8] 99-0} 94-5) 96-2] 98-1] 94-9] 94-2) 93-4] 93-1] 96-5] 96-4 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and _ their 
IProductse: sage ions Neo ee ee: 17 |188-4]186-4|184-1]183-8]185-5|187-8]187-8)186-0|186-1|184-7|184-9|184-2}183-2 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 14 1166-4/164-5|}164-5|164-81168-4|168-4/170-6)170-3/169-9|167-4|154-5|154-11154-6 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |138-5/132-41123-0]127-6}128-2|128-7)122-5}119-7/122-3}129-41137-81148-71143-4 
Marine’; :tobelyce acca male eee et 8 |142-7|128-6)125-5}129-9]130-4/131-1)133-2)131-5)140-0)133 -9|129-3]126-1]131-6 
A Te POLES e Gas oc ont ASR Oe: 21 |166-4|173-5}178-2)176-81175-7/174-0}173-5)170-4|170-3|170-1|162-5}161-4/159-3 
PVE Minerat. <5). o5.ds pee eee ene 68 1158-0}160-8]157-1]157-9)159-1)160-7)161-0)159-7|159-0)157-1)155-6]155-41154-0 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 108 |148-5)148-2)143 1/142 -8/146-6/146- 6/143 -6)140-5)141-4/144-6)147 -1/153-0/149-6 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 130 |155-0)164-6)157-9/159-1]159- 4/160 -9/159-7)155-0)152-7/153-0)/154-7|158-31156-7 





Classified according to Purpose: 





I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 98 |153-6)154- 21152 -5)151-3)154-4)155-7)152-8/147-3]145- 7/147 -4/146 -4]150-8] 148-7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 974 1146-01149 -6)150-1)147 -6)151-4)150-6]145 -3)137- 7/135 -0)138-2|138-4|147-8] 145-4 
IBOV ODALCS 4s 2h. ote ne cic Mochi cet eee. 4 |197-0}223-7|224- 61223 -7|229 4/232 -4/235 -2)235-71235-7|235-01235-0|233-71/236-3 
STOR S tuts! . oe ss. ood eh ee ee eee eek 8 1149-0]142-3)130-1)135-7)125-0}126-5} 126-5) 123 -2)123 -2)131-9}143-91161-8}155-7 
@hocolatess Ore. 22.055 Rees eee ea 1 | 98-8}]100-0} 96-0} 98-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0) 96-0} 96-0) 96-0] 96-0] 96-0 
TRSIGLOR Sy In el RD Oran ROA et 8 |142-71128-6}125-5)129-9}130-4/131- 11133 -21131-51140-0]133-9]129-3}126-1/131-6 
LETTS a Ie MS, RRM ORR So aK Sy lde 8 |216-1]187-3)197-1|187-2)165 -6| 169-4) 168 -3]167-1]168-7]183-01192-7}192-2|193-7 
Meats. teoultryvand Ward): eae. nae 12 1140-0]132-0]131-6}131-9]120-8]118-9]118-1]119-2)121-1]120-2)121-1)128-6]126-7 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |136-01155-6}149-7|145-11156-4/156-0|150-4)134-5]121-6]124-81/125-3)128-21132-3 
SUAT TeHNECw.*. 5 2 cee as ieee te 2 1159-51238 -9|243 - 5/229 -5|229-8)297-5|227-51216-1/195-5}184-1]187-5}184-11192-0 
Wegetaibles toi.) o..0s Stee shoe eee ee 10 |143-11151-41171-2/157-7|196-11190-7/213-7/201-0}213 -4|225 -8)179-9|222-41173-7 
OSS a bese eres: oe Rule ot a eee ae Me eee 2 1133-91108-2]134-4]130-1)169-2)159-6|103-2) 90-3) 92-21/100-0|105-5)121-0]126-0 
PRO DALCCO!, shits bans cet cake een ae eee 2 1206-5|206-5|206-5)206-5|216- 5/216 -5)216-5|216-5}216-51216-5/216-5/216-51/216-5 
IMASCeAONCOUS. oti... cls toeaa chee eee 6 1171-5]162-0/161-8]160-7)161-1]/167-4)165-1)158-3}159-3}161-0]159-1/159-6|159-6 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods. . 24 1163-11159 -9)155-6|155-9)158 -3|162-2)162-3]159-3)159-1/159 -0/156-4/154-5}152-9 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear) 5 phe dat ahel epee ateiee se take 11 |161-9]165-4)159-9)163-0/160-6)162-6]162-9}159-7/158-2}157-2}157-21153-6]153-6 
Household equipment.................. 13 |163-5|158-21154-2)153-71157-5|162-1/162-11159-2)159-4/159-6)156-1/154-8)152-6 
SUTAITCUNG Seth nabs cele sae ee eee 3 1220-5}229- 1/228 -21}226-41196-8}196-8|196-8/196- 8) 196 -8|194-8|194-8]194-8]194-8 
Glassware and Pottery............... 3 1381-0|322-11303-51301-8|274-7|274-71274-7|274-7|274- 71274 - 7/273 -6|263-3|263-°3 
IMASCellaNGOUSt 5.o5-dckccielcel sro oe eeeete 7 1161-9)156-8|152-8)152-3)156-6|161-2|161-2/158-3)158-5)158-7)155-2)153-91151-7 
II.—PrRopucers’ Goons (Groups Cand D)| 148 |146-8]151-7)143 -5|145 -0|143 .2/144-7|143 -5)141 4/142 -6)143-8)148-3)151-7)145-1 
(C) Producers Equipment................ 16 |189-0)188-8)186 - 4/186 -1|187-6)190-1/189-9])188 -3)188 -4/188-7/188-8/188-1)186-8 
POOL r ee CN As Meats ic fay ois clatter 4 1199-5}209-6)216-0)213-8}]219-9|223 - 4/223 -4|223 -4|222 -0/222 -0|222 -0/222-0\204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
SSUPDITES ace ete ech Gore sae open eke Spee 8 |189-2)188-21186-0}185-6]186-8]189-41189-4]187-7|187-8]188-1|188-3]187-5}186-3 
Miscellaneousa secs i. tac oleok Soe ee 4 |180-8]199-5}192-6]194-3}204-0|204-0|198-5}198-4|198-4}198-4|198-4]197-4|197-4 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 132 |142-2|147-8)139-0)140-6)138 -5)139-8]138 -4|136 -3)137-7|139-0|144-0/147-8/140-6 
Building and Construction Materials.... 32 |162-2)166-4/167-0|167-0|167-7|167-2|167-1)164-2}163-9|161-4)155-1)154-41152-3 
STINET Oe ash Maes chee onl eet Baa 14 |160-3)163-91167-0|166-3]166-1|165-1|164-8)161-0)160-9}160-4)151-5}150-5|147-4 
Ramters’ Materials: :. 022 scst.qe cee © ade 4 |177-41215-9]192-5]198-0)199-9|206-1|213-9}204-6|202-3)194-2|187-4/186-8]187-4 
MIScelaneousts. Jao etaee eee fea eee 14 |165-7/168-1|164-8|}166-0}169-0|169-0)169-1}168-7|168-0)161-2/161-6)161-6}161-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 100 |137-7|143-6]132-7|134-7|132-2|134-0)132-6/130- 4/132 -1)134-3|141-9)146-8/138-3 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21|177-7|210-8)205- 4/208 -8|226-4|224-1)215-6|212-2/212-5/212-5|212-1|222-6|194-7 
Homebur Industry:t.s.cbcte ae sence ae 2 1305- 91324-11273 -9|288 -01254- 7/229 -6|241 -21219-9|219-9/219-9)219-9|219-9/219-9 
Hor eather Industry <2. -ob tack ele 6 |102-9]107-0}| 94-2] 98-9} 89-8] 92-1] 90-4] 88-7] 89-6/8 9-6] 89-6] 96-4] 95-8 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 1113-1)123-4]117-3}119-5}117-8]118-2}118-7|116-9)115-0)113-4)112-2)113-5)111-4 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 1162-4)157-7]155-5|156-01152-7|152-7/153-4)153-0|153-0}153 -0}152-7|152-7|152-6 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 |112-0}103-9} 95-8/101-0) 94-7] 96-2] 99-0}101-6)106-5)101-8)100-0|102-3) 98-2 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 1138-61138: 1)114-2)125-0)111-1}114-9}111-7)112-7)118-6|128-9)152-3)161-5|161-7 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials. . 24 1151-4/160-4]153-8]154-3]148-3)150-7|149-2|142 -9|142-0)143-0)149-2)154-8)135-0 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


























Beef Bacon 
eo o ze b B = Te) 72 
Locality Pia Be GN Sea ce | ag ? eng es 
3 $ a bet Sh (3) Je ©) 2 @ «a © 
CAs ond a a = 8 ea | 38 
He ee ees yas | Mae 18 246 SM WR: 
2e|es|ee|8s|és| dé | = gez| g8 | §S 
Bel ee| eh) ga) ee) Se | s ga] ae | ms 
cents | cents | cents| cents| cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 29-3 | 23-6 | 21-6 | 15-0 | 41-5 17-8 28 33-7 38-1 57-0 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 29- 28°6 | 21-0 | 15-5 | 12-7 14-0 23°8 31-7 34-6 53-1 
T-mOVGHOY vides tating sas 31-4 | 24-6 | 23-3] 18 | 14-7] 15-6] 23-8 . . 35-2] 37-4] 91-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-8 | 23-2 | 19-2 | 14-1 | 11-1 12-4] 22-8 . 32 36-3 | 54:2 
9 A HeEPREL Ul gM Moule 23-3 | 22-6 | 15-6 | 14 11-6 13-5 21 30 B27 5 lity «cinpen 
PRT SELLS a ee Uae 34-3°1'28-9 1) 25:71 15-7 | 13-3 14-5 27-5 29-5 32-2 53°3 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n...| 26-1 | 25-1 | 23-3 | 17-4 | 13-2 15-2 23 30-2 33-9 49 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-6 | 24-2 | 21-1 | 15-8 | 12-5 15-1 23-3 34-5 37-1 56-7 
6=-Moneton js sails sieht 30 OB SOO 16-5 | 11-5 16 25 34-5 38-3 60 
7 Eee Ee RL Oman RS 33-8 | 25-1 | 25 16-2 | 12-5 14-7 24 34-6 37-7 57-8 
giniedariitade hol 31-6 | 26-6 | 22-5 | 17-8 | 14-5 14-6 21-6 31-2 33-3 54 
§-—Bathurst.s.. oss beseash« yt ae 15-8} 12-7 | 11-6 15 92-5 37-5 39 55 
Quebec (Average)............ 25-2 | 22-9 | 22-5114-4] 9-8] 14-4] 23-4 29-7 | 33-5 | 55-2 
10=-Onelned), to ill oh 25-6 | 23-8 | 21-5 | 16 10-3 17-1 25-4 27-2 35+7 52 
11—Three Rivers...........| 24 DS.'7 4 98 15-1 | 11-1 13-6 22-6 30 31 57 
12—Sherbrooke............ 35 26-7 | 31 19-3 | 13-7 15 Ses eee 34-3 35-3 60 
To--Sorek, wi el 2) ieee 22-5 | 21 19-5 | 12 7°5 11 24 30 36 538 
14—St. Hyacinthe.......... 1 16-8 | 13-8 | 11-1] 7-9 11-5] 18-8 27°5 i hey 48-8 
ToS Sohne! ese ee 23-8 | 24-1 | 24 13-3 | 10°5 18 25 27-5 32-7] 56 





16—Thetford Mines......... 
17—Montreal............... 30 246 | 25-7] 12-9] 9 9-6 a 30 34-2 57 
PH Hulb 2 chu chew cee 27-0 424-21 81-7 | 13-7)| 8-51 13-6). 28-3 Sha 1 sie | bite 
Ontario (Average)........... 31-0 | 24:9 | 22-7 | 16-1 | 12-2 19-8 28-1 . 31-8 36-1 57-7 
19-“Ottawa ies. donee vee: 29-8 | 24-7 | 22-3 | 13-5] 10-3] 18 28-9 : : 31-41 36-1| 55-7 
20—Brockville............. 34:3 | 27-7 | 25-7 | 15 11:3 15 27-5 39.5 36-5 56 
21—Kingston...........+6+: 27-8 | 22-6] 22 | 14-8] 10-5| 14-3] 25-8 29-1 | 32-6| 54:3 
22—Belleville.............. 27-4 | 21-2 | 22-2 | 14-6] 9-4 19-4 27 34:3 37-8 57-1 
23—Peterborough.......... 29-6 | 24-4 | 21-4] 15-5 | 11-6 18-8 24-6 33-1 37.7 56 
24—Oshawa@..........0.000- 2 aah ig ER TS AO 30 35-5 | 57-5 
25-Orilae ee tail 29° 1/25! | 21:7 | 16-7 | 12:7 |... 19 23 32-4] 35-3] 55-4 
26—Toronto........00.ce08: 32-6 | 24-3 | 24-6 | 14-2 | 12-3] 20-1] 30-7 31-7 |< 37-4] 57-7 
27—Niagara Falls.......... 33-5 | 26-1] 25-41 17-81 11-8] 23-9] 30 29-5 | 32-8] 958-6 
28—St. Catharines.......... Bi? Won eo) 115-2 1 11+4 | 98 31-5 30-1] 34-2] 56-7 
29—Hamilton 32-7 | 25-4 | 24-4 | 16-8 | 13-4] 20-6| 25-9 33-2 | 36-4] 59-4 
30—Brantford ..| 31°5 | 25-1 | 22 15-8 | 13-1 PLUS Wl ket Be 32-9 36-2 57-2 
BI— Gale Clad. Mek 33-5 | 25-5 | 24-7] 17 | 14-5] 22-71 96-7 31 31-8 | 58:3 
82—Guelphee icici sees els 28-7 | 22-7 | 22 16-7 | 13 19-7 25 98-4 39.3 55-7 
33—Kitchener............ ..| 29-6 | 25-9 | 20-1 | 17-4] 14-1] 21-6] 30-5 30 34:5 | 56-9 
34—Woodstock...........+- 33-1] 25 | 22-9 | 16-6 | 13 18-2] 30 30-8 | 33-6] 99-1 
35—Stratford..........++00- 29-1 | 24-1] 21-3117 | 13-1] 20 26-2 27-7 | 33-4] 58-6 
36—London fii. res von 31-7 | 24-9 | 23-2 | 15-2] 10-9] 20-2} 27-3 33-2] 40-4] 98-1 
37—St. Thomas,........... 30 24-4 | 21-2 | 14-8 | 11-9 19-2 25 ots 33-4 58-4 
38—Chatham.............. 30-4 | 25-1 | 22-7] 15-4] 12-3] 21-3] 26-6 31:5 | 37-2] 58-9 
39—Windsor.............+4- 32-2 | 23-7 | 23-5 | 15-7] 11:9] 20 33-2 31:3 | 36-5] 60-1 
40-——Sarnia yy ees yee ie 30 24-3 | 24-3 | 18-3 | 12-8 21°3 27.5 31-7 36-7 57-5 
41—QOwen Sound............] 29-5 | 25 20 16-6 | 13 19-5 25 31 33-5 56 
42—North Bay.........+5- 35-6 | 80 | 25-6} 18-4.) 12-1] 21-4] 36-7 28 33-7 | 99-1 
43—Sudbury.........-.--+- 33 25 21-8 | 15-3 | 10-9 20: eit teehee 33°38 38-7 60-2 
4-4 Dobalt 2001 cian. 81-5 | 27-5125 | 15-5 | 11-5] 18 30 34-7] 39-6) 97-1 
45—Timmins............... 28-6 | 24-3 | 20-6} 18 | 12-5] 23-8] 29 30 37-5 | 55 
46—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32:5 | 27-1 | 24-6 | 19 12-2 21 26-6 34-4 38-6 57:3 
47—Port Arthur............ 33 25 22-2 | 15-5 | 12-8 18 32 38-7 45 62-8 
48—Fort William........... 29-9 | 21-6 | 19-5 | 15-5 | 12-8 18-3 27-5 35-5 28.9 59°7 
Manitoba (Average)......... 25-9 | 19-1] 18-1] 12-2] 9-0] 14-8] 27-0 39.01 35-6| 57:3 
49—Winnipeg........eeccee: 27-1 | 19-1] 19-2 | 11-2} 9 13-6 25-5 33-6 37-6 54-6 
50—Brandon..............-. 24-7 1 19-1] 16:9] 13:2] 9 15-9 28-5 30-3 33.6 60 
seni stad (Average)....| 26-6 | 19-4 | 17-9 | 12-1 | 9-5 14-4 27-9 40-0 47-7 57-5 
51—Regi A ANS Sei 27-3 | 18-1] 18-4] 10-9] 9-4] 14-1] 96-4 93.5 | 47.7] 60-5 
21-7 | 16-7 | 16-2 | 10-8 | 8-7 12-3 26-7 42-2 48-3 52-5 
25 19 17-5] 13-1] 9 14-4 29 37-5 42-5 52 
32-5 | 23-9 | 19-4] 13-4] 10-7] 16-9] 929-6 4G Lon seer bet 00 
Alberta (Average)............ 26-3 | 20-1] 15-9] 11-6] 8-7 | 14-6] 31-4 38-4] 44.5 | 96-9 
55—-Medicine Hat........... 27-5 | 19 16:5 | 12:5 | 9-7 16-2 32°5 44 48-1 59 
66-—Drumibellers)) 025. 2: 3 30 25 15 12 8 15 35 40 45 60 
§7—Edmonton) -. 0/00) 5.46 26-1 | 19-3 | 17-9 | 12-5 | 10-1 15-4 30 34.3 40 54-4 
58-—-Calgaryin es uit da: 22-3 | 16°7 |.13-9 | 9-6} 7-5 14-2 29-2 37.5 45-3 55 
59—Lethbridge............. 25-5 | 20-3 | 16-4] 11-2] 8 12-1] 30-3 36 44 56-1 
British Columba (Average). | 32.0 | 24-7 | 23-4] 15-2 | 12-8 | 21.6 37-6 40-7] 45-1] 58-2 


60 Rernie yi ae 





34-2 | 26-7 25 14-6 | 13-3 17-2 36-7 : , 43-8 48-8 63:8 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1924. 











Fish Eggs Butter 
4 S| : 3 8 £oy) aad aye F- 
Pee hg te = | 5, | 2 |3q (2 Sutin’ i) a 
38 |dpa| ¢ ‘ie 3 Ga ine | Ree se ce (ee be 
Sec ms go 36 ie} re) O64 a RS Be 8 = aes © -« 
a=2) e905 | af | «as aa 2 4s | OU LE a ; res £ 
Son | ses + he 42 by a is = em Ca Ron |SoB ks 4 OB aw S| 
See i fas } SS ae =i 82 as RG2loz722) Sh PD pe 
ss ST ime 70) ea 16) = fy Ores a a sae Wak Bag 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
30-3 20-2 13-9 55-9 20-0 32°38 22°6 39-5 34-6 11-9 36°8 41-9 
a ietela | Rees Rea I, ah Anal 53-8 7-1 24-9 23°2 42-5 41-5 12-1 36-0 43-4 
BO MI | Wee Ral Wc easy By tye 60 20 28°1 241 45-6 42 b 12-14 37-6 45-211 
BOL A eee a a eee 60 18 26-2 22-1 BS TiAl hears os 13 37 42-7 | 2 
PB | eae Pic | neato tees cu 45 15 22-2 223 39 37-6 9 34 43 3 
QS ei Rich, Sale ee 50 15-2 23 24-4 47°5 45 13-3 35-5 44 4 
SU ES Ses IIS Ie mei cies GO ime Olen | ten ica 34-7 24°8 32°3 28-5 8-10 33°3 39-115 
me Oa eae sj | aaa 53-8 16-4 31-2 23°5 38-4 35-4 12-6 37-0 43-5 
SD MIN RRR 10 60 17 36-8 23-3 ‘arena || SiGe tae 11-12 38:6 43-5 | 6 
BOSE MEE sa | otto 60 14 32-1 23 46-2 41-3 15 39 42-8 | 7 
OO al eeiiess sae Meloere 50 18-5 29-4 22-5 39-3 35 12 40-2 42-618 
Fest le is APRS [eA Semen | REN A a 45 16 26-6 25 30 30 12 30 45 9 
31-5 0 OF eee te 57-5 19-4 29-7 22-3 40-2 33°22 10-9 37°0 39-9 
Bae see 20 Wo gear 50 21 28-6 23-5 42-6 04:7 12 33°8 39°2 10 
SADR te, 3 seam I Hs BAR 50 18:5 26 23-7 40-7 36-2 12 39 40-8 }11 
BO CARS ROL nS ne RNR ANE RR yay wire ss 32°9 22-5 |r 42-4 38-7 | a 10 37-3 41-3 12 
Gale | eee age ESOS RCP TE es Ape Ne el Rae a lee fae 28-2 22-3 SEIN eo, Sema y San ibe. 37-5 13 
RN Rae or 4 18 Ps ee Le SP ae | ee oI Pe A ae eC ae 20-7 34-2 30 8 Md nreratig’y 39-6 114 
PMR ata as A york Sat 10 60 mee etre pe 34-2 22-5 40 36 10 38 40-7 |15 
5 boy eee 1S aie Space| (Boats Saeiieas | IOMaae Riko 50 15 24-7 20-7 37-2 32°5 12 36°3 38-3 116 
30-35 Vey | adie 75 22-4 32-2 21-5 48 39-5 12 37°3 41-1 |17 
UD Beaty Chama | Week ads 60 20 31-1 23-4 41-7 34:3 10 37 40-4 118 
30-7 22:0 10-4 58-0 19-7 30°03 22°49 39:3 30°4 11-7 37°6 41-1 
32 22 10)* A eee Pa 35°4 23°2 42-9 38-6 10 37°1 41-8 |19 
EE Pagel an ee 20 29-2 24-7 36-2 28 10 30 40:7 |20 
30-35 22 LOO en 16-5 29-2 22-1 34:6 31-4 10 36-1 38-5 {21 
Ah, A ate | eae ata 18 Si PGP ae nea 25 25-5 22-3 29-1 26-71; a 9 42°8 40-4 22 
a aan 25 Se A ae 25 29 23-1 35-7 31:5 10 36-5 38-2 123 
30 20. A) RORY RR Ra en URS 18 31-5 22-7 TR ies nee 12 37 39-3 124 
Bede ps se a 20 BMPs Saiteae| fetes Lath. 18 27-9 23-4 35°5 34 10-11-5 38°6 42-4 25 
28 a PSHM NUNGE OA 60 18 34-4 22-7 46-1 38-3 | a 11-8 36 42-1 |26 
35 25 UNS AS a 22 33°6 23-3 44-6 41 1 ai 42-5 |27 
R55 A 28 De A A RSC eT ORR Ue ed 35-1 22-4 AD 4 MOT ae 12 39°5 40-5 {28 
35 22S UNE Dees 50 21-3 36-5 22-4 42-5 38-1 | a 11-5 38-8 41-6 |29 
30 2B. WY ahh ee: a aa 20 31-8 22 34-9 34 11 35-9 38-9 |30 
30 20 b OMIA ee 2, Se 23 28-1 22°5 8b GRRE dose oe a 11-8 39-5 39-9 j31 
30 DB igh ho MARC 2 5h) Un Ae ere a OR eel CA aie an 33°5 21-8 3D Gigs coe 10-11 36-8 40-6 |32 
eS Melee cel hee, > QO Na ES a a Re yA 24. 20-5 35 383°5 | a 11-8 36-8 39-9 133 
30 22) tl Di Rkys aes ae 22 30-9 21-2 33-2 30 10 36-4 39°2 134 
35 25 PO ae ee 20 31-2 21-1 34 29-4; a 9 36:5 40 35 
28 OP Vt Re Bee ced 60 16°5 35-2 22-9 38-6 37°8 10 38-1 40-5 136 
30 25 10 50 18 37 23°8 SHiieen | isis Bene 10 39-5 39°5 137 
30 18 OMEN er ke 18 34 23-5 32-2 29°1 12 36-7 40-6 |38 
3g Me WP eae ed UNO arr gee 8 a 18 SY 22-3 42-9 38-3 13 37 40-9 139 
see ee a9 25 sa Sees a) ae ees Me Se spee. 42 22-3 35 32 a 12 40 44 |40 
ee bests lik oa aed Ieee bene 10 Free Ris an HOLL Beau (on Rae 28 22 33-1 32 11 36-3 37°8 |41 
BR oe a Leeks ceca lige Ackete ace [Rte Gpavece o' & [tation DAR auetere | mtatamaenecetel | ha aie: sere 39°5 24 46-9 41-7 12 36 41-3 |42 
kee EAA | My ot ERE eS OR DO Pe ge 1 RUMI teh 41-7 22-7 47 43-8 15 38 43-7 143 
30 1ST, ATER ee ome 70 20 34°6 24-6 44-9 40 15 42 42-6 |44 
25 DAi Tab a Were bert & Osh Re 20 29 23-5 56-2 AD Doe UO), oentak 46-6 {45 
elt Re ee 22 oe PAS PR oes Ss Aye 37°6 24 47-1 40-2 13 37:5 42-1 146 
3 18 Qe Aen oar 15-5 oF 22 41-4 35 a 14-3 3705 43-5 |47 
2E-SOW Mats eal Ls sdices eae ae 18-5 40:3 22-3 44 39 a 14-3 35 43-2 148 
30-5 1 Re a Ronee cube | Be te @ Tm a 17-4 33°8 21-6 33-0 29-2 10-3 31-9 42-2 
1 Oy NL mah SA oa ee 17-8 36°5 22-2 38°1 33-4 12 33:8 41-6 |49 
30 y Psy seal Rog Ik Rae Ie ee fr IR 17 31-1 20°9 27-8 25 a 8:5 30 42-7 150 
CAVE UGM Te aE it 679d UPN Me Aare 21-6 31-7 22°74 31-5 20°38 12-5 30-9 41-5 
SAU e Wes) EA gS mee aoe oa | a 21:3 31-6 21-8 36-1 30-7 13 30°6 43-3 /51 
30 a PG oe ie Beas tant 20 27-7 24-6 28°+6 27 AKG 30 40 52 
30 15 15 50 20 33°5 22 31-9 26°3 12 30 38-3 153 
30 1 SU Roe ead [ae ener oe 25 34 22-2 29-3 25 15 33 44-5 153 
29-1 15-6 dbo OO J) by eke, eee 22°2 34-9 21-5 37-1 29-2 10-5 34-1 41-6 
30 18 DOG tie a8 22-7 37-2 21-3 36 27-5 | a 10 35 42 55 
30-385 Aste? ee de ace lt Py 25 29-2 20 31°3 22-5 | a 12-5 35 44-7 156 
23-25 12:5 Oy Ati st 22°5 35°8 22-2 37°8 31-4 1 32-9 40-2 |57 
30 USE Whee cae a [pe or en OA 35-9 23-6 44 34-5 10 32-8 41-5 158 
as ates 15 20 a epee 20 36-2 20-5 36°6 30 10 35 39-7 |59 
BO°OL Rnee.: oa Ce? | ee a 22-9 33-6 22°0 46-9 39-5 14-3 49-3 46-5 
30 20 RSP ei eeteh: bie 24-4 39-2 27°5 49 33 af) 40 43-8 150 
OR Pp Maree oates BOM os fo 25 32 PPAAD A OG asco a 17 40 45 61 
SON PAs. ceeNacatee AO TN. ct ot 25 33 21-1 47-5 41-6 15 35 45-1 162 
OW ie re ee esd ts aeoe aryl] gs eek aera 18 37:5 19-5 Ad Drie c ws «ofan Luen: 40 44-8 163 
ue Wiis fees Eames |) 19-3 31-1 19-9 44-2 41 a 11-1 37-2 44-8 |64 
te em bs ied eee 20 55 20 30 20 7 45-9 42 a 12-5 43-8 52-6 |65 
we A de EOI GE ee es 25 36-9 23-9 BS Obi aeas cca 13 46 50-8 166 
ON ae ets Se cat (net k oa 25 28-8 21 58-8 40 20 40 45 67 








a. Prices per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Canned Vegetables 

















g g 
ee , +e 3 ai ; 
tS Se lee lee | a] S| Bee oe ees 
Rue 98 Pa road Ss ° 88 3 3. a3 
He) = me A ae 2 & ooh by 8 S » ~ S 
om ad «QQ CO— . 8 tH I °o na a Aa 
asx | #3 | 3a | 28 8 aS | €3 | gu | £8 
© 8 3.0 ice ron 2 a 8. BB g m 
aa) n em oe (en) H a Ay 'é) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)..... ee A See ne vice | 18-0 4-9 5-6 10-5 14-9 20-2 18-5 18-1 
Nova Scotia (Average).............. a7 17-5 5-3 5-9 9-6 16-1 21-5 19-4 19-3 
Sydney. ed. Be Rae 8 17-6 5-7 6-1 10-1 17-3 20-5 19-4 19-2 
2—New Glasgow..........cseeeeee 8 17-2 5-1 5-4 9-6 15-2 22-1 19-2 19-1 
B——AIMHETSB He cece ss Mais ve she Sartoeic ce 7-3 18:5 5-4 6-6 10 15 23 20 20-4 
4 lalifaxwe. oo Oaks she cao sek 7-3 16-8 4-8 5-5 8-7 17 20-5 19 18-3 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 6-7 18-3 4-9 5-1 10-1 16:8 20-6 18 18-2 
New Brunswick (Average) ......... 8-0 17-8 5:5 6-0 10-9 17-0 20-7 18-1 18-0 
Ge Moncton. time ot & ccm aalenr alee 7°3-8-7 18 5-7 6-9 12-2 15-6 21-5 19-8 18-8 
(fee SY AMES Vo) evils SRA AONE IMR ae a 8 18-3 5-2 6-2 9-8 18 20°8 17-4 17-5 
8—Fredericton...........0.cseeeee 8 16-8 5-6 5-5 11-4 16-5 20 17 t7 
O—Bathurstih. ore cn oe kcste ne aa ees 8 18 5-3 5-2 10 18 20-5 18-3 18-5 
Quebec (Average)............c02000: 6-0 18-0 4-8 6-1 9-3 15-4 19-7 18-8 17-4 
NO=-QUebEO ae, 1.5. aniecs celta tee 7°5 17-8 4-7 5-8 10 15-1 20-4 19-1 18 
1}—Three Hivers...63...« sens ec eek 6 19-1 4-7 6-5 9-5 17-1 20-8 19-7 17-1 
12—Sherbrooke... 0.05. A..ceees a0. 7-3 17-3 4-8 6:1 9°5 15-3 20 19-1 16-9 
LS SOTOL EN oe Ws si ous tela ste eter vam 5-3 18-4 4-6 6:4 8-6 15-9 19 19-5 16-6 
14S. Hiyacinthe, 0 oo se se oseae: 4-7 17-7 4-5 6-7 9-2 17 20 20-5 18-2 
5 Ot. JOWNUB. «eles « Abka ote serene 5-3 17-7 4-7 6 9-9 14 17-8 17-5 18 
16—Thetford Mines................ 4-7 18-9 5-1 6-5 8-4 13-3 19-6 20 18-6 
Der MLODETCATI. « afcce attacks Seat 7(G8! 17-8 5-1 5:5 10-2 15-2 20-1 17°3 17-3 
ASR Ue EG 2s hice ete cicicke ent 6 17-5 5-2 5-7 8-4 15-6 19-3 16-7 15-9 
Ontario (Average)..................- 6-8 17-3 4-7 5-3 11-1 15-2 20-5 17-6 17-2 
19=-OCEAWASE: 00's acess cclodince ae 7:3 17-6 5-5 5-9 11-5 15-5 20-1 17-7 17 
20--Brock ville. «24 :< octs0« succes ee 6:7 17-2 4-8 4-9 10-2 14-3 21-5 18-2 18-2 
QIK ingstomes .cls cca sc doen 6 15-4 4-7 5 9-1 13-6 19-6 15-3 15:3 
We— Bellevillen,.. . les csc tate tooee 6 17-3 4-6 4-8 10-2 14-9 19-2 17 16-9 
23—Peterborough..... eo a oteltiave etna oct 6-7 18-1 4-7 5-2 11 14-4 19-9 16:6 16-1 
24—OSNGWEs or. vce osc's op clodelcceeeh 6:7 16-5 4-2 5-3 12-7 15-7 20-3 17 16-3 
25—Orilna ee oie Ue eee 6-7 17-7 4-7 5-1 12-5 16-1 18-5 18-1 17-5 
26 TOTOLtONs. «bed seb ecoan en 6-7 18 4-7 5-2 10-3 13-6 19°3 16-6 16-2 
o7-—Niagara Falls... 2. teesecsnee. 6:7 17°4 4:5 5 11-6 15-9 22-2 17-2 17-4 
28—St. Catharines...............-. 6-7 | .16 4-5 4-9 11-5 15-7 20-6 16 16-5 
29 Hamilton sods osciss oh atelte een 6-7 17-4 4-2 5 11-4 14-4 18-7 16-6 16 
$0—-Brantiord: ....4..<soscce on teaees 6-7 16:5 4:3 4-9 11-7 14-6 18-6 15-9 15-6 
61 —Galt: foie. oes coc eke este 6-7 17-5 4-6 5-4 11-9 15-3 19-1 17-7 16-3 
$2--Guelp hits, ih... ssn esac 6-7 17-3 4-6 5-8 12-1 13-4 20-1 17-5 17-1 
838—Kitchener............eccceccee 6:7 17-8 3-9 4-9 11-8 15-9 19-1 16-1 16-9 
$4-“Woodstock..4,.. fsecscsumue 6-7 17-6 4-} S 11-6 15-9 19-5 17-1 16-6 
O5-—-OLTALLOLs. 55.00 se cct ete ee 6-7 17-4 4-5 5-7 11-8 15-2 20-7 17°8 18 
S6—-London es... ss os sco ls Mees 6-7 17-4 4-8 5-2 11-1 15-6 21 17-4 17-4 
BPG. EHOMAB: ds.c's-s s'o,0 o chelate cee 6-7 18-1 4-5 5-1 12-4 16-1 21 17-4 17-4 
$8-—Chatham, .. 55 ...cs/es clone mens 6-7 18-3 4-5 5-3 10-9 14-9 21-1 17-7 16-8 
S9— Windsor. :sbss «c's code eee ao 17-4 4-4 4-9 10-5 14-5 21-6 16-4 17-7 
40—-Sarnia. Vi tos ace ech aaeiees 7:3 17-5 4-8 5-4 11-8 15 20 19 19 
41—Owen Sound..................-. 6-7 17-8 43 5 10-9 14-7 20-3 17-7 17-4 
42—North Bay. chs. .sc0s4h cece 6-7 15 5-4 5-8 10-4 17-2 21-3 18-7 18-6 
43— Sudbury"... sibs save at coeteoees SOT AT (8 aia a Sener 5:°2 6 11 16-5 21-8 20-8 16:3 
4£— COSI. FFs wccs cs sais cleanses 7-9 18 5-0 6-7 11-3 16:3 22-8 19-3 18-6 
45-— Timmins), 2.) hs sel.es oo cee oe 7°3 15 58 | eee 8-5 15 23-5 19-3 18-6 
46—Sault Ste. Marie..............- 7°3 18-6 5-0 6 12-3 17 20 17-5 17-8 
Aor ATUDUT. Loves eth ook names 6:7 18-2 4-7 5-1 9-5 15 Al 18-8 18 
48—Fort William................-- 6-7 18-5 5-1 5-4 10-1 15-1 22-8 19-1 18-3 
Manitoba (Average)................- 5:9 19-6 5 5:5 11-5 16-2 20-9 19-8 18-9 
49 Winniper’ys,....d.0.00< acdene ee 6 19-2 4-9 5-7 11-2 15-1 21-2 19-6 17:8 
50—Brandon.............cceeeceeee 5-7 20 5-2 5-3 11:7 17-3 20:5 20 20 
Saskatchewan (Average)............ a4 18-7 4-9 5-2 9-8 14-1 20-1 20-3 20-2 
bis Regine les. ec ae galas eierety aa 6-4 20 4-6 4:5 10:6 13-3 19-3 19-6 19-3 
52—Prince Albert. ............... 8 17-5 4-8 5-9 8-9 16-4 20-7 21-4 20°8 
53—Baskatoon...io..csscdsdeeneces 7:3 17-7 4-8 5-1 9-3 15-1 20 19-7 19-7 
54= Moose Jaw... de. ls. «asus 8 19-7 5-3 5+2 10:2 11-5 20-4 20-3 21 
Alberta (Average)..............0000- 8-4 18-0 4.9 5-6 10-8 13-7 20-0 20-3 20-3 
55—Medicine Hat................-- 8 16-6 4-9 5 10-6 13-1 20:7 20-7 21-2 
56—Drumbeller.................-: 10 20 5:0 5-7 12-3 15 20 21-7 21-7 
$7—-E dmonton...}..55s405. decor eee 8 17:5 5-0 6-3 10-2 14 19-7 19-4 18-9 
58—Calearyes, oi. ted eee 8 18-8 4-7 5-3 10-4 13-7 19-6 19-8 19-8 
59—Lethbridge................000- 8 17 4-7 5-6 10-6 12-5 20 20 20-1 
British Columbia (Average)......... 8-1 20-1 5-0 5-8 9-7 11-9 18-8 19-1 19-3 
GO—Rernies 2% > sc. os calc s qbeere tae 7:7 16 4-7 5-5 WA 13-3 20 20 20 
61——Nelson. oi)... of. s cts Shae ieee 8:3 17:5 5-1 5 10 12-5 19-2 20 20-8 
62 Trad Ne: Ue... Sec caehon mead 7:7 18-3 5-0 4-5 8-5 11-9 15 18-9 18-9 
63—New Westminster.............. 8-0 23-8 4-9 5-7 9-3 11-3 18-3 17-9 17-8 
64—Vancouver............ecceeeees 7°4 21 5-2 6 8-8 11-2 19-1 18-7 18-7 
64-=Victorian. 6.5 bo Lek ee ee 8 19 4-8 5-8 9-2 10-7 18-8 19-1 19-3 
66—Nanaimo,..........0decsersiee 8 22-5 4-9 6-1 10 11-1 19-1 18-6 19-1 
67—Prince Rupert..............e00. 10 22-5 5-4 8 10 13-5] 20-8] 19-2 20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1924—Continued 


‘ Potatoes Apples ai 

> . SE ° oD 

a | ge me es es | 2 | os 5 : 

E og 2 w 1 ad | on be Hg 5 og 4g 
sa | a: utes ee | £ | ge) ieee | atiohe ss 
ae) he ig |) a ena Meee ok il ied Rin 33 BS 

Ho] 3? 2: a 2 & ao © aie o Bm ga ce Bio 
Baw arg & a a Bee ae BS .5 a ore aa 8 oe 
aSo] go Hi Fi By oe a5) 2am I gs 2 as Fs 
oo au B R © > Q a 3 Om | a aa a oe 
a } a Ay fy cs Ay ee 6) 8 ‘) | ) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 

8-3 47-0 1-728 33:3 24-2 19-2 15-9 17-2 20-4 939 30-5 *823); ~~: 48-9 

8-1 7-0 1-845 36-8 23°3 19-3 16-9 18-2 21-0 974 31-8 S881) creer yee 

8-8 7-2 2-33 Lipper Wh ea 21-1 17-8 20-7 23-7 1-08 29-5 = ONE TN ey, PEO aie 

8-1 7-1 1-80 34-1 21-6 17 17 17-8 21-3 983 31-8 LOS 

7-6 7-4 1-50 28) Sa late ee 20 17 17-3 20 90 33°3 1-00 45 

7-7 6-4 1-75 33-1 25 19 15-6 16-9 19 93 32:5 TATU leah ee dears 

8 7-6 1-27 ZT Berths artiers 20 16 16-1 20-4 1-12 29-3 90 55 

8-2 7:5 1-783 33°30 23-9 19-4 16-8 17-7 21-9 978 33-1 893 47-8 

8-8 7:4 1-70 35-5 27-5 20 16-3 17-6 20-6 92 34-3 85 50 

8-1 7°3 1-65 32 26-6 18 17-3 iio 20-5 82 82°5 85 45 

7-4 (ORR Prcbene 28-2 17-5 19-6 16 17-2 21-5 92 30°6 873 46 

8:5 8-3 2-00 SLOW eeecene 20 17-6 18-5 25 1-25 35 1-00 50 

8-2 7-1 1-297 25-9 24-4 18-0 16-8 18-8 20-1 1-076 30-6 901 46-8 

8-9 7:7 1-13 TAS MN ocrte, eed bic 19-4 17:6 19-3 20-6 983 31-9 863 47-2 

8 8-2 1-19 23 30 18:7 16-6 20-1 19-7 1-14 24-6 933 46-7 

7:5 7:5 1-55 27-6 22-6 20°8 16-6 16:8 21-4 1-10 31-2 933 50 

7-8 v4 1-12 DW Wetter BEER se 15 15-6 20 21-5 1-17 PEED | 967 44-2 

8-7 5 1-25 21 Sil seekers ans 20 17-7 20 19 1:13 Sh Pea var Ces MY: 45 

8 7-1 1-50 380 22-5 15 16°8 20 20 1-13 87-5 95 45 

7-7 7°5 1-56 29587 ae as ee 20 17-5 lye 17-7 1-06 85-1 1-00 49 

8-6 6-5 1-15 24:8 23°6 17°8 15 18-4 19-3 1-03 25-9 775 46-7 

9 7 1-22 27-5 23 +3 15 18-1 17-2 21-3 94 27 79 47-5 

8-6 7-0 1-558 30-9 24-2 18-2 15-6 16-1 19-6 915 28°5 182 45-4 

9-1 7°3 1-37 28-4 31 20 17-1 16-5 22-3 936 82-5 745 46-9 

7-9 7 1-37 26-3 SAPEHY hs WA | 15-3 16 19°5 835 26-3 788 44-2 

8 6:3 1-40 29-3 24-2 17-8 14 16-4 18-5 891 26-3 767 43°5 

8:3 8-3 1-42 27-1 17 15 15 14-5 18-3 913 27-5 786 43-6 

9-1 8-5 1-28 25-2 16-2 17-5 15-7 15-3 19-1 935 28 777 44.4 

8-4 8-6 1-50 32 23°3 15 16 17 18-3 933 29 747 46 

7°9 5-1 1-33 27-4. 18-3 15 15-1 14-9 19-3 882 26-7 786 44-4 

9-3 6-7 1-41 27-5 80°5 18 13-9 15-7 18-4 858 26-2 726 43-3 

9-7 7-5 1-86 34-8 19-Dijecee.. A 15-2 16-1 18-9 976 31-6 888 45-8 

9-2 8 1-89 35-8 YAU Se a 16-2 16 18-3 917 PAs 765 44-2 

8-7 5-8 1-43 28-7 25 20 14-3 15-4 18-4 866 24-6 759 43-8 

8-1 6-1 1-48 26-9 ZO WE RAR. coe 14-5 14-9 17 81 27°5 70 42-9 

9 5-9 1-58 31-3 0 15 14-9 14-8 VW 893 25-7 75 43-5 

8 6-5 1-49 29-9 17-5 20 14-4 15-1 16-7 828 26°7 744 43-3 

8-4 6-1 1-37 27-1 20 20 14 15 19-4 835 27 732 41-9 

7-9 6 1-51 29-4 21-3 20 15-2 15-1 18-4 876 80 °773 44-1 

8-8 7-4 1-53 31-7 19-8 20 16-7 16-8 19-2 988 29-5 °78 44-6 

8-5 6-5 1-45 27-6 17-6 18 15-7 16-1 18-6 924 27 *805 44-9 

9-1 7:5 1-41 27°4 2052) [cme one 17-5 14-5 19-3 1-02 27-5 856 45-6 

7°4 4-8 1-46 28 19-7 17-5 15-6 15-3 19-8 948 35 -80 44-5 

8-3 6°4 1-63 26 SIAN | Ses cegeea § 15-3 15-8 20°4 933 28°3 -80 47-2 

ed 7 1-25 25 YA aly Bi ee 8 17-5 17-5 19 975 83-5 °775 47-5 

8 6-1 1-48 28-1 16°6 15 15-1 14-8 18-3 867 29-5 °761 44.7 

8-7 7 1-80 85-9 33°8 20 16 17-1 19-4 964 86:7 -788 50 

10 9-4 1-82 7 Uy Berka: 20 18 16-5 25 90 25 *85 45 

9-4 7-9 1-97 3Or leek. oak 21-2 19-7 20-4 23°6 1-04 30 +879 53-6 

9-6 8 2-13 45 35 16 13 18 18 1-00 25 *75 45 

9-4 7°4 1-58 33°5 37°5 20-5 14-4 18-7 23 911 29-1 763 47-5 

8-4 7:3 1-68 34 38-3 20 15-9 15 21-2 89 30-6 82 49 

8:6 8-4 1-85 41-2 32-5 17-4 17-2 18-6 24 903 28-6 805 47°5 

8-4 6-8 1-580 SL: Glee eer 20-3 16-1 18-5 21-8 898 31-7 790 48-3 

8-1 6-6 1-74 Bos Srilteeere some 20-2 15-1 16-9 21 871 29-6 78 46-5 

8-6 6-9 1-42 BONS Rees ee 20°3 17 20-1 22-5 925 33°8 80 50 

8-6 6-9 2-193 46:6 ee 22-2 15-3 18-6 24-0 890 32-1 807 55-7 

8:2 6-4 2°08 AD BONN Meare 25 14-9 17-5 24-6 878 28-9 82 54-2 

8-9 CG eee. AG OMe a ee, 22-5 16-8 19-4 25 864 33 83 52-9 

8-7 6-1 2-40 YORI Le ds eA a 21-4 15-8 19-2 24 90 33-3 827 59 

8-4 7-5 Di 1G) RY oes cba eee ee 20 13-5 18-3 22-3 917 83-3 75 56-7 

7-9 7-4 2-364 40-8 25-0 21-6 16-2 18-3 21-8 879 32-0 831 56-7 

7°6 8-4 3°53 Ol 5) ee es 4 23-7 14 19-5 22-6 875 31-2 84 59 

8-5 6-4 PAH | apy eM Pes See 19 20 18-8 22-5 95 36°3 90 60 

8 7-4 1-34 SH ICSS S|. cai i 23 15-8 18 23-4 815 29-8 76 56°3 

8-4 6-2 2-22 42-4 25 20 16-2 18-1 20-9 878 31-4 841 55-7 

7 8-5 1-80 OL ee, 22-2 15-1 16-9 19-4 875 31-2 812 52°5 

7:8 6-1 2-296 AS LOM, owe she 20-4 15-0 16-8 19-8 890 33°8 836 56-6 

9-7 8 2°69 DO litem ee: 20 18-5 19-2 24-2 1-00 31-7 85 65 

7-7 7-2 SSeS | ec aur Br (ee. a | ae a 15 16-7 20 -917 36-7 883 61-7 

7-6 6-1 2-92 Sa) Bl |e, ae 20 13-9 15 19-2 - 862 36°2 84 50 

6-7 5:2 1-59 OOea! tere... ca. 20 12-7 15-4 15-7 818 31-4 807 54-2 

6°8 5-6 1-63 82-4 25 16 14-2 15-8 18-6 858 31-4 792 52-1 

7°4 5-1 1-78 Saas 2 Ges eae 20 16-8 15-7 20 833 32-8 80 52 

7-6 5-9 2°11 2 Tee IR | th, A 21-7 13-8 16-7 18-4 878 37-5 838 58 

9 5-8 2°27 HO ea oes ace 25 15 20 22°5 95 32°5 875 60 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 













Sugar ‘ 
: 3 - cs % 
; e | & pa a Aa 2 
a | > ae ee ap $ as Ma 
1 ioe 8 a= -S ‘ o oO ft & 
Locality ee a ae Bs 8 314 gs | 3 E ee 
Sh by g i Bo men © a. “3 
a4a\e4c| 5 | 3 | 382] Be | Gs | 33 | ad | de | 38 
AO | eon | oe = | See | Be. douse | Bed ea ee wae 
ha | Ong eg $ 5 g 2 bd =3 0 ae 2 oO So Ss 
Chan Ce! am Wee BE jo ea Pool bal cs ooh | Sol [Oreo na PR a 
cents cents cents cent cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........| 10-1 9-6 55-2 70-1 27-6 15-4 3:8 43 -0 64-0 13-2}°> 8-0 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 10-3 9-6 59-2 68-3 28-9 13-0 Al 46-3 47-6 | 12-9 8-3 
J-—Sydney. jee. ase 11 10-4 5 70-4 30 14-7 4-2 54-2 55-2 13-1 8-6 
2—New Glasgow.........- 10-4 9-9 62-1 68 29 11-7 3°9 47-1 42 13-2 8-1 
3—Amberstiiis....csccess 10 9-2 65 69-2 27-5 12-1 3:6 40 30 13-3 g 
4—Halifax..............-. 9-6 9 58-5 65:5 28-3 13-5 4-5 44 58-2 12-1 8:3 
5—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 10 9-4 57-1 64-6 27-7 14 4 46-5 44-8 13 8 
New Brunswick (Average)| 19-0 9-6 61-1 67-5 26-5 12-1 4-4 42-5 44-1 12-6 8-0 
6—Moncton.............- 10°3 9-7 64:3 68-7 28 12-3 4:3 49 44 14-2 8-5 
(pte John yee. ls eed 9-9 9-4 57-8 63-2 25-2 11 4-1 41 49-8 12-2 8-3 
8—Bredericton........... 9-8 9-6 58-8 69 24-6 12-1 4-1 40 42-6 11-3 7:8 
9—Bathurst.............. 10 9-5 63°38 69 28 13 4 40 40 12-7 7:5 
Quebec (Average).......... 9-6 9-1 55-0 67-1 27-4 14-6 3:8 43-0 69-4 11-4 7-9 
10—Quebec..............- 9-6 8-9 56 70+2 27-1 17-7 3°8 40-2 66 10-7 7:7 
j1—Three Rivers......... 9-6 9-2 56-9 70°2 26:1 14-8 4-4 50 80 11-8 7°8 
12—Sherbrooke........... 10 9-4 58-6 70 27-9 13-6 3°8 40 60 10-4 7-7 
18—Sorel in. oc beasts 9-6 9 50 58 28 11-9 4-8 42 80 11-2 8 +4 
14—St. Hyacinthe........ 9-2 8:6 50 61-2 27-5 13 4-4 40 80 10 if 
15—St. John’s............. 9°7 9-7 58+3 68 27°5 14-5 2°83 50 65 5 8-8 
16—Thetford Mines....... 10-2 9-6 57-5 63-7 26°3 16 3-4 86°3 63-8 1:3 8 
17—Montreal.............. 9-2 8:8 55-8 70-7 28-8 16-7 3°6 45-9 66-9 11-1 7°5 
Lee aaa 9°5 8-9 52 72°38 27-5 13 3°5 42°5 62-5 10-7 7:9 
Ontario (Average).......... 9-9 9-6 55-5 70-9 26-0 18-2 3-5 40-6 60-3 11-4 8:2 
19-—-OLtAW Se Needs boc bene 9-4 8-9 55 71 27-3 11:9 3°7 44-6 59-7 10-9 7:4 
20—Brockville............ 10-1 9-5 53°8 69 24 11°6 3:3 36:3 §2°8 10 7°9 
21—Kingston..........+.. 9°5 8-9 49-9 63°1 24-9 12-6 3°5 35-7 47 10 7°6 
99-—-Bellevillet.. ...cs sue 9-8 9-4 53-3 68-1 25-9 12-5 3-3 35 58 10 77 
23—Peterborough......... 9:5 9-2 60-5 67-4 26 13-7 3°6 38-5 52 11-9 7:7 
24—Oshawa........cseceee 10 9°8 60 73°3 26 12-7 4-5 40 60 11:8 7°8 
95-—Orilliageiee, i Pee 10 9-9 59-3 72°38 23°3 13-6 38+2 41 54-2 11-5 8-6 
26—Toronto)........68.8 9°3 9-1 53-9 71-1 24-4 11°8 3°6 39°9 56-7. 10-2 7:3 
27—Niagara Falls....:.... 10-1 _ 9°8 56:6 75-4 26:1 13-3 3:4 43°3 55-6 10-9 8-1 
28—St. Catharines........ 10:1 9-5 56-3 72°38 23-4 11-8 3°4 40 44-2 11-1 7:5 
99—Hamilton.:......%...0 9-4 9-1 56°9 69-7 25:3 12-2 3°3 39-1 56-8 10-4 7:4 
30—Brantford............. 9-8 9-5 53°8 71-2 24-9 12-2 3-4 41-4 66 11-3 7:7 
Sl-—Galt... 1 Seis .cst tne 9-7 9-4 54-3 70:3 24-3 13-1 3-4 46-1 59-9 10 7:2 
$2—Guelph. 2). ..... 02-9 <% 9-8 9-3 54-9 68-5 24+5 13-5 3-6 41-5 61-8 11-6 76 
83—Kitchener............- 9-5 9-5 48-6 66-8 24-5 13-2 3°4 387-1 60-5 11 7:3 
84—Woodstock...........- 9-9 9-6 57 72+1 24-4 12-3 3°38 40-7 55-8 10-7 8 
35—Stratford............. 10 9-6 54 69-8 25-3 12:5 3°4 40-5 55-5 11 8-4 
BO—-LONGON vase csc ce iene 9-9 9°6 57-9 72-6 25-6 14 38°4 44.2 54-1 10-7 8-5 
37—St. Thomas........... 10 9-7. 59-9 72°7 25-2 13-7 3°4 42 65:5 12 8 
38—Chatham............. 9-9 9°6 52-1 69 25-2 12-2 3°3 38°8 65-8 11-4 8°3 
39—Windsor.........2..-. 9°5 9-2 53 69-5 26°8 12-8 3:2 38-3 59-8 10 7-6 
A0==Sarnial 2p... os eck eae 10 9 62°5 70 27-5 13-5 4 BO. PSR eee ek 10 10 
41—Owen Sound.......... 9°8 9-2 56°7 69°8 25-5 12-3 3:3 84-6 57-2 11-4 8-8 
42—North Bay........... 10-3 9-9 62 75°4 29-6 15 3°9 50 60 10-3 8-7 
43—Sudbury...........4+. 10-5 10-5 55 77-5 30 17:5 8-4 42-5 80 15 11-5 
AA nhalttees ie ticcchee de 11-0 10-2 59-3 72-9 30 14:3 4-3 43-3 67 14-4 8-9 
45—Timmins.........se0- 10-5 10:5 50 COLOR Aieet rae el: 15 Oe a ee 75 15 8 
46—Sault Ste. Marie...... 10-7 10-1 54 761 29 15 3°6 42-8 68-3 13-3 87 
47—Port Arthur.......... 10 9-7 47 72°6 26-4 13 3°2 43 72°5 11-7 8 
48—Fort William......... 10-2 9-9 56-4 73°2 30 13-9 3-5 43 68 12-5 8-6 
Manitoba (Average)........ 11-2 10-8 61-3 69-9 28°74 13-7 3°6 39-7 64-0 12-1 7°8 
49—Winnipeg.............- 10-5 10-2 49-5 69-8 27-9 12-9 3-7 40-5 61-7 12:6 7°8 
50—Brandon.............. 11:8 11:3 53:8 70 29-5 14-4 3°4 38-8 66-3 11-5 7:7 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 10-9 10-6 56-1 74-3 29-5 19-3 4-4 45-8 80-3 15-3 8-2 
51—Regina...........005. 10-2 10-1 57-5 70:2 28-9 nl7 4-1 40 80 14-8 8 
52—Prince Albert......... 10-6 10-5 55 76-1 31 n20 4-6 48 65 15 8-9 
58—Saskatoon............ j1-1 10-5 56-7 74°6 80 n22:9 4-3 50 86:3 16:3 8-4 
54—Moose Jaw...........- 11-7 11-3 55 76:1 28 nl7-1 4-7 45 90 15 7-4 
Alberta (Average).......... 10-9 10-2 51-3 a1-4 30-3 20-1 4-2 41-0 71-0 14-1 8-0 
55—Medicine Hat......... 11-4 10-7 54 71-2 30: n22°5 4-1 40 +783 14-5 7-1 
56—Drumbeller........... 10-9 10-2 50 74-2 82-5 n21-9 4-3 40 80 14-5 9 
57—Edmonton............ 10:8 10-2 49-4 72 29-6] n18-6 4°5 38-4 66-7 14-3 7-5 
58—Calgary.........-000: 10-6 9-8 55-7 70-2 29°38 nl7-5 4-2 46-4 67:5 12-9 8:3 
59—Lethbridge sesisie a ioRtae 11 10-2 47-5 69-4 80 n20 4-1 40 62°5 14-4 k8 
British Columbia (Average) 9-9 9-4 61-8 30°5 30-4 20°1 4-1 50-2 49-3 12-8 rio 
60—Fernie................ 10 9-4 55 W1°7 26-7 n20 4 56-7 80 13-3 k 
61—Nelson.............06. 11 10-2 57-5 72°1 81°7 n35 4-2 46-7 80 12-5 8 
C2 —— ra We 5 0. oss ce here 10-2 9-7 49 68-9 29-4 n28°3 4-] 46-2 78 +6 14-4 kg 
63—New Westminster..... 9-4 8-9 50-3 68-6 380 n19-6 3°83 54 75 10-3 k 
64—Vancouver............ 9-7 9 50:4 67-5 28-8 n20-5 3°8 45 77°5 11-4 k7°3 
65—Victoria.............. 9°3 9-2 50 65-8 380 nid 4-3 43 83-3 11-7 k7 
66—Nanaimo eke sarod etree 9-8 9-4 54-4 72°5 381-3 n21 3°9 47-2 75 14 7-5 
67—Prince Rupert......... 9-8 9 47-5 76:8 35 n25 4-7 62-5 85 15 8-5 


NN AE ERE, 1S LIANE SBOE EES IO NA TEE EA IETS SEE ARN: ila Be ABE SIRS BEES: ROW TS EEE 

a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ¢. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar, etc. g. Scotch coal. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 
gallon than the figures published (in bulk). k. Small bar, 5c. n. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1924—Concluded 
Coal Wood Rent 
Fy eo 
i 0% 3 3 ces ie -e 
= 7 —> rs) S 
3 e & - © ® Hl oS -4 lod ead 
g 8 Be teens ety Bes dao |_.8|as| seoes |Seesce 
Qa Aa Sau 22 Be “eo 8 he ma] oa GFAoG IE BESS 
ES gs 8 otro 8 ae) Bee | £%| 85 | Sa328 (S28 eed 
35 £8 28 gE 28 HES Bes | 88/58] 8eoes |nsseas 
<" ra td ns B am dion OS ape fia nolo vel epi a 
$ $ $ c. Cc. $ 
16-778 10-490 | 12-434 | 14-692 9-165 11-586 10-201 | 30-9 | 13-8 27-863 19-808 
18-375 8-690 9-750 | 10-250 7-500 7-667 8-477 | 33-8 | 14-8 22-625 15-000 
be alle wun ty 27-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 6:00 |........... 2) 88-35] 15 16+00-20-00| 10-00-14-00 
Se ee a7-00-7-35 | b10-00 | b10-00 | b8-00 b8-00 b11-43 | 34 14 25-00 18-00 
220-00 9-50 9-00 10-00 BS ieee eae 6-00 | 32 15 10-00-15-00] 5-00-10-00 
p15-50-18-00| 10-75 11-00} 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 15 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00 
17-00 | 10-50-11-50] 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 b7-50 | 30 15 | 20-00-27-00| 12-00-15-00 
17-688 11-345] 10-125 | 12-375 ieee 8-583 9-200 | 32-3 | 14-0 27-000 19-250 
17-25 | 11-00-12-75} 10-00 12-00 -00 OO HO vee, 3% 32-34] 15 | 30-00-45-00! 20-00-25-00 
15-50-17-50| 11-00-14-00]13.00-16.00]14.00-17.00] 6. 00-8. 00|7-50-10-00 | b8-00-9-00 | 30-32] 15 | 20-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00 
17-00 8-00-12-00 8-00 12-00 TOD iit 10 Geu b4-80-6-40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 
20-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 | b13-50 35 13 18-00 15-00 
15-529 10-167 13-239 | 15-303 9-000 10-854 11-188 | 29-7 | 14-1 23-056 15-500 
15-50 10:00 | b14-67 | b14-67 | b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 15 27, \00282> 001... kilos. geist 
16-00 | p9-50-12-00} 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 | 30 13 20-00-25-00| 12:00-15-00/11 
15-50 13-00 12-00 F200 1 bans Lees cme ae dT te A bie 30 15 20-00-22-00] 17-00-19-00/12 
14-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 | 30 15 14-00-15-00| 7-00-10-00/13 
14-505 AC Go, Beery te BE 88 Ta PASS Mies bi beg i ee 20-00 14:00 |14 
15-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 B10-00 b12-00 | 27-28] 15 |r23-00-33-00] 15-00-25-00]15 
£7225 17- BU dreh os wavnallee a ey ee E200 Wt Se fash | HOOOw Ne You sae ues 30 12-14 15-00 11-00 416 
15-25-15-50} 7-50-9-00 16-00 |17.00- 1s 00|10.00-12.00] 12- aot 700 b16-00 | 35 3 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/17 . 
19°00 bide dows. le, b16-00 7-00 -00 99> OOiih, BB, ede biary 22-00-27-00} 15-00-22-00]18 
16-321 10-630 13-545 15.938 10-288 13.210 11-564 | 27-7 | 12-7 29-366 2 
16-00 9-50 |12.00-13.00|14.00-15.00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 | 30-32) 15 2500-35-00} 20-00-25-00)19 
16-00 10-50 Tree aa Bie 00d trode PST al a a 98-30] 15 18-00-20-00] 12-00-16-00|20 
16-00 8-50-10-00| 13-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 14-00 | 25-26] 14 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00|21 
16-00 11-00 12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 23-25] 10 | 25-00-80-00} 20-00-25-00/22 
16-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-50 9-50 7-00 | 25 10 | 22-50-35-00| 16-00-25-00|23 
OY a eae a 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28) 13 |w20.00-35-00] 18-00-25-00]24 
16-25-16 -50 10-00 12-00 13-00 SOOT | pdt BNI a b7-72 | 30 12-5 | 18-00-25-00] 13-00-15-00|25 
15-50 8-50-11-50} 18-00 20-00 14-00 16-00 4600: 200g Mae) 35-00-40-00| 22-00-25-00}26 
15-00 c c c C c C 30 13 25-00-30-00| 18-00-23-00)27 
15-50 c c c c c c 30 13 30-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00/28 
15-00 | 7-25-9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 8-00 | 26-271 9 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00/29 
15-50 10-50 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 10:00) ). 28 aeltasde. 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00|30 
15-50 8-50-10-00] 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 28 10 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/31 
Pis05 th), Mees 7-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 27 10 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00/32 
15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 OTST al Rie A ea yy BN 40-00 30-00 |33 
15-00 12-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 b13-33 | 27 12-5 20-00 15-00 {34 
16-00 13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 bi2-00 | 28 10 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/35 
16-50 7-50-12-00} 17-50 3-000 to nes 16-00 15-00 | 27 13 30-00-45-00| 17-00-30-00/36 _ 
16-00 13-00  |15.00-16.00| 19-00) |... aoc. e. 17-00 b18-67 | 25 15 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00137 
16-00 | 10-00-12-00|.......... S000 antctas ta 28 b18-00 | b9-00-15-00} 25 12-5 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00138 
16-00 10-00 c bé&c26-00 c —_ |b&c20-00 b18-00 | 25 12 | 40-00-50-00| 30-00-35-00139 
16-50 T2eDUM, bates & 15-00 ble eee PASGOS lees a, say. <3 30 15 25-00-35-00| 20-00-30-00/40 
15+50-16-00| 8- 00; 10: 200 10-00 13-00 6:00 LOSI iii) lis, aes: oiats 3 28 11-7 | 20-00-25-00! 12-00-20-00/41 
RTT ANE SHON. fact cules $20 Yoke tec ae 9-50 5-00 | 35 15 , | 30-00-35-00| 18-00-20-00/42 
Py ed oD AE DEIN Saal ANS ATR IE FOOD ye te eed Ca Mai tabs Linde Lesa duclens c 25 15 Z 30-00 {43 
18-50 12-00 13-00 | b15-00 13-00 |b12.00-15-00]............ 27-30] 15 22-00 14-00 |24 
20-00 15-00 10-00 12-75 ONT OU URE REORL Vy alulere. sane Awe s 28 12-5 s 25-00-35 -00145 
15-50 | 7-25-10-00 9-00 13-50 7-00 12-00 b7-00 | 30 15 | 25-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/46 
19:00 | 9-50-13-00} 11-00 15-00 10-00 Pree Wok... ss 25 13-3 | 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/47 
18-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 BP CON. ual ch liek 30 11-7 | 25-00-40-00! 15-00-30-00/48 
22-000 13-750 | 11-000} 12-250 7-750 CEC TT he eae ea 33-8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
21-00 | 13-50-15-50} 10-00 11-50 6-50 BO We avis dele 30-35] 15 | 35-00-50-00! 25-00-35-00/49 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 BOT Os Mew. i dai. 35 15 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-20-00150 
AGE Mebie Ms 10-813 9-833 12-750 9-375 11-500 14-500 | 34-6 | 14-6 35-625 22-500 
ie ge iy 9-00-12-50|..........| 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13:00 | 35 15 35-00-50-00 30-00 |51 
re Ce d10-00-11-00}  £7-00 {8-50 5-50 7-00 |.......2..+--| 32-85] 13-3 | 25-00-35-00| 15-00-25-00/52 
23-00-25-50 a0. 00- 11. 00) 9-50 £10-50 9-00 MM tek. c ok. 35 15 | 30-00-40-00 20-00 153 
sohtnniets 13-00 |f&b18-00 12-00 b18-00 b16-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 - 154 
RENE Sian 7.470 . 8-750 | 36-3 | 15-0 28-750 19-500 
c A c C e | 15 25-00 17-50 |55 
bi ches Aapuiale, d6-50 EARS) ot RRA 15 x x 56 
Te, a ee d5-50-6-50 4-50 | 35 15 35-00 25-00 157 
A ey a ted d5-75-12-00 b13-00 | 40 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00158 
Be MRED eT AU pee ge oe eed ty © 1? CoS oe ee ee eee 15 30-00 18-00 {59 
Te wien 11-238 4-875 |h36-8 | 15-3 25-500 19-813 
aa ANE 7+75-8-25 Bde Naha hl ees 20-00 18-00 
Shvti Sagate 10-25-1325 RUD tied 4 15 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25-00 a 
FE, Hi eee ate 9-50-12-50 ecey.8 are, BAe 15 30-0 20-00 162 
Of eh eae 11-00-12-00 4-25-5-25 | 30-35! 15 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00/63 
65. Delain oh 11-60-12-10 4-63 | 30-35] 17 29-0 25-00 164 
a a 12-00-12-50 b4-49 | 29 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00]65 
ye. Mile heh ah a8-30 5-50 | 35 |......] 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00166 
Heeiad emie | pu OS CE) a On RR A eC | lS” ogi 24 ea ins age 15 | 30-00-40-00) 20-00-30-00|67 


bulk. 


p. The higher price for Welsh coal. 
others $45-$60. w. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 





r. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 


OONISP cpwnre 


s. Mining company houses $20: 


x. Company houses $10-$20: others $35-$40. z. Houses with con- 
veniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $40.00. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUELAND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERM 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities ue (tT) | (p) Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept. rae Sept.}Sept.| Aug. |Sept. 
tity |1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 1914 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 
c. | c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Caml Ce c. RCH GC: C: 
B pict sirloin, 
pale 29S | 21bs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 39-8] 41-6] 44-4] 50-6/48-4 | 52-4] 62-4] 77-4] 75-4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-4] 59-0) 59-0} 58-6 
Beef, shoulder, 
roast Bese Walk 2 * 119-6} 24-6) 26-0] 27-8] 28-0] 29-6] 35-0} 33-2] 35-0) 48-4) 55-4] 50-6] 51-2) 35-4) 32-4) 30-8} 30-8! 30-0 
eal, roast 
shoulder...... 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 14-0] 14-4] 15-7] 18-0) 17-6} 19-8] 23-6) 27-6} 26-2) 28-7] 20-2) 18-4) 18-4} 17-8] 17-8 


Mutten, roast 

oie ay bomipenes 1 “ {11-8| 12-2} 16-8] 18-0} 17-8] 19-1] 21-4] 20-9] 23-8] 29-2] 36-8) 35-5] 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9] 28-2] 28-2 
ork, fres 
roast leg...... 1 “ 412-2} 13-1) 18-0} 17-8] 17-5} 19-5) 20-8) 19-6) 22-8] 31-9] 39-3] 41-5} 41-5) 33-3] 31-1] 27-2] 24-3) 25-7 

Rep ran aoe 2 * 121-8] 25-0) 34-4] 33-0] 33-2] 35-2] 37-4] 35-8] 39-2) 57-2) 70-0] 74-2] 74-0} 59-6] 53-8] 50-6) 45-2| 46-8 
acon, break- 


BB Ge ete isis 1 “ 115-4] 17-8) 24-5) 23-8] 22-5; 24-7] 26-7] 26-8) 29-9) 41-7] 51-1) 57-3} 58-8) 48-7) 42-5) 38-9) 32-1) 33-7 
aed, ie Sabeeene 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6} 36-0) 35-6] 38-4) 37-4] 35-8) 41-0] 63-0] 74-0} 85-0} 73-8] 48-0) 45-0) 44-8] 42-0) 45-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3} 32-6] 34-3] 33-7] 31-7] 29-8] 37-2) 50-7) 55-7) 61-4] 70-6] 46-3) 35-8) 38-3) 34-8) 39-5 
Eggs, storage. . 1 “ |20-2| 23-4) 28-4) 27-9) 31-2] 28-1) 30-1) 27-7) 33-7) 46-4] 50-8) 57-0] 64-3) 44-3) 32-4] 34-0} 31-0! 34-6 
Malic OP 6 qts|36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 49-2} 49-8] 51-6] 50-4] 50-4) 52-2) 62-4) 74-4) 81-6} 90-6) 79-2) 69-0} 69-0] 70-8) 71-4 


Butter, dairy...| 21bs.|44-2) 49-4) 52-0) 53-0} 58-4] 58-0} 58-0} 58-0] 68-4] 84-8) 95-8/112-8)124-0) 79-6) 73-4) 72-8) 70-0} 7 


Butter, cream- 

est 1 “ 25-5) 27-7} 31-9] 31-5) 31-7] 33-9] 33-8] 33-3] 38-9) 47-3] 52-81 63-0] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4) 40-1 
Chea old ae.e 1 “ {16-1} 17-6} 18-5] 19-2] 20-1) 20-5] 21-1] 24-0] 26-3) 33-4] 33-3] 39-9] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7|/§31-2)§28-6 
1 


1-7 
0-1 § 
Choote, new... 1 “ [14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 17-8] 19-5] 19-1} 20-1) 21-1] 23-0] 30-6] 31-0] 37-1] 38-8] 32-5] 26-6/§31-2/§28-6/§ 
0-0 1 


white......... 15 “ {55-5} 58-5; 66-0} 64-5) 60-0} 61-5} 66-0} 69-0} 78-0/109-5)117-0)118-5)145-5)121-5)103-5}102-0)103-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0| 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 34-0] 32-0) 38-0] 36-0) 43-0) 68-0] 68-0! 67-0} 83-0] 64-0] 48-0|§44-0)§46-0/§ 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ 118-0} 19-5} 21-0] 21-0} 22-0) 22-0] 24-5) 24-5) 24-5] 32-5] 40-0} 40-0} 44-0] 31-0] 28-0) 27-5) 27-5] 28- 0 


PO 


oe Stee cee 2 “ |10-4) 10-6} 10-4] 10-6] 11-6} 11-4; 13-2] 12-2] 13-6] 18-8} 23-8] 28-2} 33-4) 19-0} 18-6/§20-4)§21-2/§21-n 
eans, hand- 

picked........ 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4! 10-8} 10-4) 11-6} 12-4] 13-4) 14-8] 19-8] 33-0} 33-8! 22-4] 23-6} 17-2) 17-8] 17-6) 16-8] 16-6 
Apples, evapor 

ated Rare) 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7} 11-5} 18-8} 18-5) 12-0} 13-7! 12-0) 138-4! 16-2] 23-2] 26-2) 29-5) 20-7] 25-0) 19-6] 20-1) 19-2 
Prunes, medium 

BIZ! Uae alae 1 “ |11-5) 9-6) 9-9} 12-2) 12-9} 11-9] 13-2) 138-1) 13-1] 15-9] 18-3] 23-7] 27-2! 18-0] 20-1] 18-4) 16-0] 15-9 
Sugar, granul- 

ated. abe hee 4 “ 121-6} 22-0} 24-0) 24-0} 26-0] 28-6) 29-6] 31-5} 36-4] 42-4] 47-2! 50-8] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0) 45-2) 40-4) 40-4 


Sugar, yellow...) 2 “ |10-0| 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 12-0} 11-0) 13-6} 14-3] 17-0] 19-4] 21-8) 23-6] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0] 21-6} 19-2] 19-2 
Tea, black, me- 














diam 23 2 | 8-2] 8-3) 8-7] 8-9! 8-8) 8-9} 9-9} 9-7] 9-9) 12-2] 15-2] 15-7] 15-5) 13-7) 14-2]§17-0/§18-0)§17-5 
Tea, green, me- 

Ciume eee 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7) 9-1) 9-4) 9-5) 9-3} 9-8] 9-9] 10-3] 11-9] 14-51 16-0} 17-1] 15-0) 15-6/§$17-0/§18-0]§17-5 
Coffee, medium| + “ | 8-6} 8-8] 8-9} 9-2} 9-3} 9-4! 10-1! 9-9) 9-9] 10-1] 11-4] 14-0] 15-6] 13-7] 13-3] 13-4! 13-9} 13-8 
Potatoes........ 2 pks/24-1} 28-0} 30-3] 44-6] 46-3] 36-0} 34-3} 33-2] 63-2] 66-3] 70-7| 87-0] 81-2] 83-4] 48-2] 66-3] 74-5! 57-6 
Vinegar, white 

Wine! Vine eee zt pt.| -7 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All ROOds eee toe: s 5-4815-96 | 6-95) 7-14) 7-34) 7-34/7-83 | 7-73) 8-97/11-65)13-31/14-33)15 -95/11-82/10-28)10-46|10-19/16-28 
Gai fe: c c. Cc Cc Cc Cc. c Cc C. Cc Cc c Cc c Cc c 
Starch, laundry| 3 1lb.} 2-9] 3-0] 38-1] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2) 3-2! 3-2) 3-3] 4-3) 4-8] 4-8] 4-9] 4-4) 4-0) 4-0] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|» ton +e 5| 45-2] 48-1!) 48-8} 51-9) 55-0} 53-5) 52-5) 57-2] 68-5] 77-9) 82-4/118-3]109-3]117-8/111-2/104-3)104-9 
Coal, bituminous 131-1) 32-3} 35-0] 35-0] 37-5] 38-7] 37-2] 37-4] 39-1] 54-4] 60-8] 63-7] 85-6] 74-9] 75-1) 70-8] 65-9] 65-6 
Wood, hard.. “ed. os 35-3] 38-8] 41-4] 41-3] 42-5) 42-8) 41-4] 43-1) 54-6! 72-1] 77-8] 83-1] 83-2! 78-6] 79-3] 78-1] 77-7 
Wood, SOG. 5 122-6] 25-5} 29-4) 30-0) 30-0} 30-6) 31-4) 30-5) 31-0] 40-8! 54-1] 56-4) 66-2] 61-4] 59-6] 58-9] 57-3) 57-3 
Coalhomey ie tt 1gal.}24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-1] 21-0} 23-7] 23-6} 23-2] 23-0] 25-8) 28-0] 29-3) 39-2] 32-2] 31-0] 30-4] 30-9] 30-9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light-|]...... 
ingpeg? S eee 1-50) 1-63] 1-76} 1-73} 1-82] 1-91) 1-89) 1-85) 1-93) 2-44] 2-93] 3-10] 3-92] 3-61) 3-62] 3-51) 3-37) 3-36 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent weal eee + mo|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-05) 4-60) 4-75) 4-59) 4:06] 4-08] 4-44] 4-82! 5-41] 6-45] 6-90] 6-96) 6-S6| 6-97) 6-97 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals..|...... 9-37}10-50/12- 79) 13 00/13 -79) 14-02) 14-33)13 -68/15-01, 18-57/21-11 22+ 88/26 -38|22-37/20-90/20-97/ 20-57) 20-65 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova: Scotia... 03h): 5-61] 5-83] 6-82} 6-78] 7-17) 7-29] 7-66] 7-86] 8-60}11-62/13-51]/14-36]16-37]12-06]10-35]10-80}10-34)10-49 
Prince Edward Island | 4-81! 5-26] 5-81} 5-89} 6-11] 6-34) 6-75) 6-62) 7-75)10-37)11-72|12-37/14-13]10-56] 9-66] 9-35] 9-11] 9-42 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 6-84) 7-13] 7-04] 7-70) 7-72] 8-81)11-66/13-21/13-93]15-58]11-83]10-36]10-84/10-38]/10-54 

UCDO! 2. cisne. iweb an 5+15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-46] 6-97) 6-87) 7-35) 7-24) 8-64]11-29/12-70]13-33/15-03/11-08] 9-78] 9-84] 9-49] 9-51 
Ont aTIONe aie ols’ 2083 5-01] 5-60} 6-50} 6-67] 7-25) 7-20) 7-77) 7-63} 9-18}11-75]13-27]14-45]15-91]11-97]10-18/10-52/10-24/10-21 
Manitoba). .....:2b428 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-41] 7-88) 7-87) 8-15] 8-01} 8-65]11-25]12-85]14-37|16-65]11-42] 9-75} 9-88] 9-71] 9-50 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86} 8-08} 8-16) 8-25) 8-29) 8-10) 8-87}11-59/13-10}14-21/16-05}11-42] 9-92}10-11] 9-86]/10-22 
Alberta sven kieran: 6-02} 6-50] 8-00} 8-08} 8-15} 8-33) 8-15) 7-74) 8-86)11-92}13-32]14-18}15-60]11-27/10-00] 9-95]10-14]10-46 
British; Columbia.... | 6-90] 7-74] 7-32] 8-79] 9-03] 9-13] 9-04) 8-67] 9-30)12-36/14-28/14-81/17-07/12-68]11-59]11-37|11-18)11-36 





*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
pamily. See text. t+December only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS UNDER 
THE TREATIES OF PEACE 


T the Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) 
a resolution was presented by Mr. Suzunki, 
Japanese Workers’ delegate, requesting that an 
effort be made through the International 
Labour Conference to remove international 
legislation, wherever existing, which hindered 
the development of organized labour among 
working people. This resolution was referred 
to the Selection Committee of the Sixth Con- 
ference in the terms following:— 

‘“The International Labour Conference, considering 
that respect for the principle of freedom of association 
is essential to the proper working of the Organization, 
which should unite in a common effort the Govern- 
ments and the most representative associations of 
employers and workers. 

That the development of international social legis- 
lation, the object for which the Organization exists, 
cannot be fully realized unless this right is freely 
recognized and conceded, 

Recalls the fact that amongst the principles enum- 
erated in the Labour Portion of the Treaties of 
Peace, the right of association of the workers is 
expressly affirmed. 

Instructs the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to continue the documentary enquiry 
regarding liberty of associations and to enlarge its 
scope so as to deal with the actual application of 
principle in different countries. 

And requests the Governing Body, when this enquiry 
is completed to consider the advisability of placing 
the question on the Agenda of a future Session of 


the Conference, with a view to determining, measures 
to ensure full respect for the principles of freedom of 
association’’. 


The Workers’ Group in the International 
Labour Conference had previously requested 
the International Labour Office to undertake 
an inquiry into the application of the principle 
of freedom of aSsociation existing in different 
countries, and the resolution in the terms 
following had been adopted by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
in 1923':— 

“The Governing Body considering that the Per- 
manent Organization created by Part XIII of the 
Treaty is, under the terms of Article 387, entrusted 
with the duty of carrying out the programme set 
forth in the Preamble of that art of the Treaty. 

Considering that the programme affirms, inter alia, 
the principle of the freedom of association, 

Draws the attention of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the value of collecting the 
most complete documentary evidence with reference to 
the position in all countries which are Members of 
the International Labour Organization with regard to 
the application of this principle. 


The International Labour Office has since 
entered upon its study of the right of associa- 
tion in various countries and preliminary 
reports on certain countries have been pre- 
pared. 


EMPLOYERS PROVIDE COAL STORAGE 


HE American Engineering Council has 
published the results of a study lately 
conducted by its coal storage committee on 
the possibility of financing the storage of coal 
for industries and also for employees. The 
committee found that banks were willing to 
finance storage for employers, and that em- 
ployers would finance storage for their 
workers. The report states:— 

The large army of wage-earners, because of 
financial and housing conditions, cannot store 
their coal unless some agency renders financial 
aid in some form. It is exceedingly gratifying 
to report that a number of industrial and 
commercial managers have realized that they 
could be of service to their employees and 
the community in which they live by pro- 
mulgating plans whereby their employees 
could secure their coal upon satisfactory and 
easy terms. 


This study indicates that such a procedure 
is being practised to some degree. Several 
employers purchase and store a quantity of 
coal, which is subsequently sold to employees 
at cost. A few render aid only im periods of 
severe coal shortage. One concern contracts 
and buys coal in April, delivery to be made 
at any time; payments are deducted weekly 
from May to November. Another obtains 
coal from a dealer, paying in full, and 
deducting payments in reasonable instalments, 
Several sell their by-product coke and coke 
breeze at cost. 

In one company an employee mutual 
benefit association has been formed to pool 
purchases for members. A number of plants 
operate and handle on a club plan. One com- 
pany charges cost plus a reasonable amount 
to cover the expense of a man competent to 
handle purchase and delivery. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 

ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movement of prices in 
other countries as compared with Canada. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 

As will be seen in the tables, wholesale 
prices have recently fallen in Canada and risen 
in the United States. In Europe, late in the 
summer, wholesale prices rose in Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, Denmark and Italy, and fell 
somewhat in France, Switzerland, Austria, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. Retail prices and 
the cost of living displayed rising tendencies 
in Canada, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Denmark and Austria, and 
falling tendencies in Germany, Poland and the 
Netherlands. 


Great Britain 


WHo.esaLe Prices —The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures) 
declined 0.3 per cent in August. The change 
was due to a decline in the index number for 
materials, which fell 1.8 per. cent, as against 
a rise in foodstuffs of 2 per cent. The only 
groups to show increases were animal foods 
and sugar, coffee and tea. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05—100, declined in August 0.6 per cent 
to 210.38. There were slight increases in min- 
erals and in the “other foods” group. Tex- 
tiles and cereals and meat declined, and the 
miscellaneous group showed no change. The 
index reached 214.9 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, an increase of 2.2 per cent over the 
August level. Cereals and meat increased 6.5 
per cent; other foods 4.4 per cent; textiles 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 

















(Base figure 100 
Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria ae 
ae Cost Cost of : Foods 
Description of 29 foods Foods, arte 56 articles ; 
Index 60 cities Foods ce Vienna EN Baas Brussels Foods, i 
Susy July July July July April 1901- July 
Base Period (k) 
1914 1914 1914 1914=1 1914=1 1914 1910 1914 
TOTO eee ee. ae eae. ae (d) $ 6.95 (d)94 (0 BRACES See HARE A Pnmonncron eran so iumadbrrcda labia em oe 
FP RRL ei UNL ra eee 7.34 99 LO2|'. «<ccigecoshe see onl ale choo ahem nee (db) 335 ate hs a 
FOT4— Va ch se ela oe hterters ank 7.73 MOB Bee totale.» selec oa% ode’ | altos melee gare cee eee | aired clita lie mieeteire a [asic tate toa 
TUR Wye Ria Abe 2 ne 7.42 100 100 100 1 Le Bae Se 137 100 
GOV G FA ia oie) ale ohaie sense 518 7.97 107 118 VS) soy, 0's 0 055i) ota so oberel site eave Suetaae Al arse Coley Gleb eceieser aa bie 
ViUlyeeene tae tte care 7.74 104 132 LOB SS See coe] is Peta oteel enacts easton (O9S1GS ol ooe sh aes 
1016 —Tan ress. clench Redd 8.28 112 145 TBS) «aio siscv wate lees aes, o Meee blo Cette ee RaSh fe lems cl Non flas, stotn re atu 
VUES adie te ace anata tere aes 8.46 114 161 V4) cin cas col tlc st Oee cal cre a eno web seas sce) slretete ete eevee 
POUT an ee eee ok on ee 10.27 138 187 165s ae oe eS eS S| Oe UUs opens iat dete re cle 
al yet. cerk pe skein 11.62 157 204 BOs «5% electors araresre teed Iiawart = wera | «stevens eeieat asia 
TOUS=——Van, fie. Me eete sites bene 12.42 167 206 TBS): cs nce eal coi sistandc ciel eee Rate anisioi| aie eters cle tere ci] Woven ataimrerce 
DULY eee eee lane 13.00 175 210 QOB |e  BEL 5 aon See ele ete cc Letaek menalehe. «| mahal Maes a Laie arte wes ann 
1919—Jan........ MER RON Tc 13.78 186 230 220} kiasaBioveteles’ ols tosusltoe ee 1S) Ren tM Por, Men re Re 
TUL Yeah save o aievale sealeiers 13.77 186 209 2 Us] feet bee) lp aia gus at 354] (6b) 1586 | .....5- 085 
1920—Jan........ Sie eilartaliate font 15.30 206 236 Ql deeceiuet, |. aatlice etek ate tee AVOh ere. eet tw itefber tes 
Tal yiilen iene. cts eta 16.84 227 258 DOD seat bins ereel | ccs eater eae 479 D2DF Mt Welerctelanht tars 
VOD Daa canis s Solem ese 14.48 195 278 265] 2 eee aL rane SUT ate SAS 1830 
uly teat tian eeine 10.96 148 220 21D rec, sarees suberaste, seleemees 393 2413 1303 
1999——Jani/c 3} is sisie cote’: cloths 11.03 149 185 192 748 664 MOG ave ore iecceiste 1467 
by eee eae 10.27 138 180 184 3282 2645 388] (6) 3186 1430 
1928—Jan)):s evivesteenea 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454 AOS | si sevced te eee 941 
Aprilcieien a Oe eS ae 10.64 143 168 174 12935 10897 SOON Ee isctate it 927 
Duly een leek vote 10.17 137 162 169 12911 109038 445] (b) 3311 921 
Octin. aeaslrs ver Preveits 10.65 143 172 175 12636 11027 AO lee oe eiselate 901 
1924—Jan.........06- ae le 10.78 145 175 177 13527 OUT 4O is ac condetel Sereretatetee 917 
4 Hebi... see bute 10 75 145 177 179 13821 11940 517 8571 917 
Mars dcchtevsetiets citette:. 10.58 143 176 178 13930 11996 536 3516 908 
VANDEL each nee riers 10.16 137 167 173 13838 11977 522 2526 907 
Mays’ Henicy See 9.89 133 163 171 14169 12209 512 3430 916 
June......- w eiste sae aes 9.86 133 160 169 14457 12442 DOA e ahevere b. satece 923 
Salyer eee 9.91 134 162 170 14362 12391 G2D ssc 5 Pe he 
AT PUSEE Hee ee ak 10.19 137 164 171 15652 13142 B26 etc. Bek Sal Se 
Sept se ee OS 10.28 139 166 LSet des TIO IR Iain o siall ore ates me: Aa Wc. whe reuer eit S aisrataee creeake 
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0.7 per cent; and the miscellaneous group 2 
per cent. Minerals declined in price 2.4 per 
cent. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913-100, rose 1.6 per cent in August 
to 165.2. Foods rose 3.2 per cent, and ma- 
terials rose 0.8 per cent. The other groups 
to show declines were other foods, iron and 
steel, and other metals and minerals. 

The Times index number, on the base 100 in 
1913, was 169.1 at the end of August, an in- 
crease of 1 per cent for the month. The prin- 
cipal change was an increase of 10.2 per cent 
in meat and fish, all commodities except Eng- 
lish beef being up in price, American beef ris- 
ing 34 per cent, and Irish bacon 9.6 per cent. 
Cotton declined 6.9 per cent and other tex- 
tiles rose 5.4 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 173 for September 1, an increase of 
1.2 per cent for the month. Foods rose 2 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 


points to 166; clothing rose 2.5 points to 
227.5; fuel and light rose 2.5 points to 185; 
rent and sundries showed no change. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914—100, was 566 for July, an 
increase of one point over the previous 
level. The principal changes were increases in 
prices of chemical products, fats, textiles and 
raw rubber and declines in food products, tar 
and products, and petrol and products. 


‘Rerait Prices aNp ‘Cost or Livine.—The in- 
dex number of retail prices of 56 articles at 
Brussels on the base April, 1914-100, was 526 
for August, one per cent above the July level. 
The index number for the Kingdom also ad- 
vanced one per cent, reaching 498. 

The official index number of cost of living 
of a working class family of the lowest cate- 
gory, on the base 1921—-100, was 127.88, an 














Denmark Finland France Germany Netherlands Italy 
Cost of Tete i 21 Foods | Cost of 
Cost of Cost of |13 articles| Cost © Cost of |29 articies| “WIZE hict 8 esa 
Foods living Foods living Paris } atv Foods living 6 towns nee pean MG 1 a 
(c) (ce) «ff 
July July July July 1910= 
1914 1913-14=1 1893 1913 July, 1920 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1000 
ee ae eee) SRO CREO oid AIEEE OSI bit LOGON Aire t i te ce Live os attleute TB Wate conte tess be ciasulle ace 
Be aya «Webi steze, 058, [levezoioranpceiiele, sifie atelnianaue oiots![RBbtovel taints Uae Rietstetete ASP MEL a ses, <disiais 0 eels DAS a eee 100 | lees Gs 
ee Tarai ionaus mot lld | Mkatobovvascssostol RIDE cterotonaa| orm ote eters EMT PIIMMTaIai oso | dew 'e <albletate’s (BD LG ee eee oe ea en 
100 100 100 100 1075 OO INE cr rh, Mia lice oie Rasa ER alelelelatatere rata [eye a ul eravs: avand {itieees talcalane ie 
SNMP cies 9.58 | hciovovchonal obi [devas lavcve cannes Ua ieiiee he ces cuslie's 6 «ob eats DOB ae clas bcd lia.cra idle dca ac|e, slate eae 
128 LUGS eearcitlotenliesuetoo merce 1288 hemes Re oleae wa che oldie PERS) rare ce Nida are nr aenix | [eRe ere ata 
Mg Bete les ahaa voi ghatel CA Nehoresaforevehore NEO eceiare is als vel Roles ce a | eae ust asus MOSHE. c wias Sctle ks cao ati loa 
146 5 1) RAS Feo a (PI Bs ISSA see RY callin. ¢ae lc sce amine» TRO Vo) az ctete sot ee heats nas | Ree ee 
NTE Wrest sia hsdoneacaial oa code, olatetate PAO Cae os. Vac iclaaitide > PSG ev ise lea hoes Ao scl he aes 
166 WEB s levers cleelits oc .cheterne UD CAN TES Sos teak th, 2 A ee ae DERE <cig cisiesesthgteve @ a tece a yal | Rieter 
RR erie fle eteicteetate [ise otdieres epsiliy oe cace atiniaver PAU ap GCE | | IIE Es ARG ae ra (8 |S aad (oa RAR ESS CLS | 
187 SO ciel Ou e GHEE cie.s ouatatetats PAU io: AAO hcicia 3 OEE eIAEE ce (OD 2O8IE Cais caste SOG Ti ley eine 
186 $90)... 4 Ae ON = 9:0. «mete 2665 pe ko.) Ra CSS ae aes 8 Cree (a) 388-3}, ona 
212 BAB h. . ccte SME vais octane OOTI POPE eich vc MMMM «so [iv ace oda » (GO) 2BIRO che oe (a), 362-3) chee, 
251 242 898-2 819-4 3119 200 Mme Ri bae « o etee, 258 99-4 380° 8). .iser eran 
253 262 981-8 911-0 4006 363 12-7 10-7 275 102-3 451-8 100 
276 264 1173-9 1065-4 4404 338 14-2 11-8 236 95-3 541-6): cet 
236 237 1277-8 1139-0 3292 295 14-9 12-5 192 94-] O01+3| ost ae 
197 212 1123-2 1055-1 3424 291 24-6 20-4 187 92-9 576-5 117-54 
184 199 1105-4 1118-4 3188 289 68-4 53-9 Lid 79-6 527-3 113-69 
180 198 1079-5 1132-8 3321 324 1366 1120-3 167 78:2 541-6 115-05 
BE oc Oa Parte ee 1012-1 1095-6 38439 334 3500 2954 168 83-6 530-3 ‘113-6 
188 204 968-2 1090-1 3446 331 46510 37651 164 79-5 518-0 113: 
Fe AES SORE 2 1104-6 1172-1 3751 345 * bee 164 80-0 516-7 115-02 
194 209 1061-0 LISS 2 Aa akco. ss 365 127t 110+ 170 83-7 527 3 114-20 
Beech discs ewsvese ae 1041-6 TE2B Bi scart sayerllne steer teers 117 104 5 LA I be ete 529-0 115-41 
SE Perce 1037-1 VIZ B SLi. otaecs eos: ouslsas aieetotsae 120 107 DOA Raver MERE, Sees 115-61 
ahs S oraisualista Setmete Lia eras clare febeieieievsresverchat ate 4089 366 123 112 172 Soo Tiss es aes 116-42 
Yaa ees roHeniritieial MERI IM eres) ICICI AR, LOGS Crees eee 126 115 PT errs Cae lie stevacres sts 116-40 
Pe i Nae | SCIP. (ro renee 3075 le ancbcrarieaioes 120 112 Deke cra teal citeinge apenas 116-41 
200 15 belle AW (ENS rr LOM naa ants om 126 116 WO | aco: esate c caved s «7 acblovelaceus [ieee seecereia eke 
ag’, AAA |pey nyt e lata puebi A ncaa iar IB = ok Aa BOSD |v aae cet 122 Tia eres caries tin tect aeteleia | ute: b muse abdisisiltc ataetaeeetorr 
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increase of 1.6 per cent over the previous 
month’s level. Foods increased 2.2 per cent 
and all other groups increased slightly. The 
index number of cost of living of a middle 
class family of moderate income increased 0.9 
per cent to 127.09. Foods increased in price 
1.3 per cent, and all other groups increased 
slightly. 


Denmark 


Cost oF Livina.—The official index number 
of the Department of Statistics, compiled on 
the base July, 1914-100, showing changes in 
the cost of living at half-yearly periods, was 
214 in July, an increase of 2.4 per cent above 
the January level. Foods rose 3.1 per cent 
to 200; clothing (including footwear and 
laundry) rose 5.1 per cent to 267; housing 
rose 6.25 per cent to 170; fuel and light rose 
3.5 per cent to 298; taxes and dues declined 
2.4 per cent to 248; and sundries remained at 
the previous level, 207. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique ‘Générale, on the base July, 1914—= 


100, was 487 in August, a decline of 0.8 per 


cent from the July level. Foods declined 1.1 
per cent and materials 0.6 per cent. All 
groups showed declines except animal foods 
which rose slightly. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricrs.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office for gold prices, 
1913—100, was 120.4 for August, an increase 
of 4.7 per cent on the July level. Goods pro- 
duced increased 6.2 per cent and goods im- 
ported declined 0.5 per cent. Foods increased 
in price 8.5 per cent and materials declined 
0.6 per cent. All the food groups showed 
marked advances and among industrial ma- 
terials the only groups to show declines were 
textiles and coal and iron. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
declined 1.7 per cent to 114 billions on the 
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(Base figure 100 





Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Foods, 
ae Foods Cost Foods, fuel, 51 Cost Foods, heat, light 
Description 30 Foods of sundries, articles of living Federal Cooper- 
of Index towns living Madrid 30 towns (c) Labour ative 
ffice stores 
P July 1914 1914 July May June June 
Base period 1914 = =! 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
(e) (e) 
POLO se chsiatets aie exere ince o ctell rere dietate cis) diets] clatebermeleraeete eveMtistcie cic lot decors s «| os gs\S'cie ois ste] Siete ties oI sbane ene atele tert REE Mice: ee enn ties Meas 
DLS Aepone etaeetecbsiatetet eter ole Os cso) sc clare oat ore'l Netter Chat ie HOMME AEM Tes os ae doe Xe © Molo dialcsce sunmiate oof alaiececcieuelate ete ail ep iets estevarasel| ete aie ey orem erans 
pL a Se Meee eee re RE) a ad i nn Peer VM LEE Me Sl i eRe 
Dah occ news 100 (b) 1 (ce) aa (b)100 LOO) tee eleanor (a )100 (a )100 
Eee hr BO aera IMS Aiaaintiiie iGics {techie tesa | RSCG CER (eae (COOL1S | eeeh eee foe cee ote (a )107 
Aoi ig pea et reg ae ennai ered Feu Ot a lat 2k (b )108 (CUDA ne cae ee aac cereats (a )119 
1916 = Janes heiace a acoceores Mee) aig ateromoo0l| AS. eee REE ee eee (oJ180l4 234 ee eee] eae ees (a )126 
Jal s9 Ae es od TOON re aie ne Fomilltole eaiss ale (b )116 (0)142\: <naxk desea Alsaewes Fenton (a )140 
GUO UE eS Baia er 21 | emer iacllon cele siGiretol ioe neds Gee Ree eee 169 (@)139) <. rkecane: (a )149 
Ebi Ria Mie eats At ZOLir ieeas eae alaeas cus a6 (b 125 1771. ODE Re owe lee Retake cele (a )180 
LQTS Jam eras sve aon aa teserer odorless CR a acolo s'Licvelw o's so aa al 221 1A eee ay ele (a )197 
TULA wacecercta es 4k) Rs a S20, las aa (b )155 268 ZIG) satus Sm (a )229 
1919—Jan............. DHA o chel tdi, aI] 1c 6 SOE CREE CEE ne 339 2872s sta esheets (a )252 
Af iiiel Sean Meee ee 80 Rimea, wee Rie A Olaaias (b)175 310 QD Uvitertas gstreens 238 
1920—Jan........0.0.- AUS oa cy cS, tag lad Ae ane nee eee 298 DOO ic sa4 e eteeionts 244 
JULY ee eee ee ei. SLO |B sees. RPA a Rls a aie 5 (6 )191 297 270) dees eee 246 
1921 ——Vanin' foc o sie ales 334 251 DoT oa tee 283 271 226 243 
Beis ove | 292 457 257 (b)189 232 236 203 214 
1902——Jane he Sins ste s 257 736 469 1 190 216 185 189 
Julyae ele 233 1,298 788 179 179 190 157 158 
1928 —Jan............. 214 4,931 3,527 180 166 183 154 161 
April eee 2 coe 212 12,478 8,351 180 163 177 157 161 
BT A an aR eae 218 24,197 20,936 172 160 174 163 168 
Oster ne es 217 215,895 189, 949 174 165 177 160 168 
1924—Jan............. 230 4,150, 917 2,988, 671 178 163 176 166 170 
Ben wie sens 234, 4,005,553) 2,924,174 190 162/427 R, 6k 165 172 
Mar Si AP ROT 241 3,761,494! 2,872,968 180 TL 7ONE See, ae 165 170 
PADI Ibe Nahas are oer 240} (1) 167 (L)polau 195 159 173 164 169 
Mayan uae ceed 241 29 180 1506 Semenec ces 164 167 
JUNG He seae es 240 150 128 186 J58 |. ON8% Boss ae 168 166 
EE 6 aN ee ea) 2 ole | ieee en i 159 tia PGS). eee ve ce 
PU CL TS. vas wilt rietaioteibeler THEN ee eRe SRE Ls. as a hoccte choc ea Meeles dee tite. CLI ele alee ceee 
Sept 





(a) Figure for previous month. (b) Average for year. 
(g) 15th of month. (h) Four chief cities. 


“October, 1923, 4,301 millions. 


(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 
**October, 1923, 3,657 millions. 


Ces Sisto atefetetele lee steele ele! sels sy fe .eye ele, Sele eS UONeEeNE Ose NO ©) 650 S16 oH 8 6 | © 6 6 tS a6 0 06.4 SC ae a oa abl ee adie aa a bis a ears lita er elelw avalm nite ts la siaew ate lets fe le 





(c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of month up to 
(k) Cost of food budget. (1) 


t Gold prices on the base 100 hereafter 
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base 1913-14—1 for August. Foods declined 
3.7 per cent to 122 billions; heat and light de- 
clined 1.4 per cent to 141 billions; clothing 
dechned 2 per cent to 142 billions and rent 
advanced 3 per cent to 70 billions. 


Hungary 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
cost of living, on the base 1913-14—-100 was 
1,527,075 in May, or 14 per cent over the 
April level. Foods rose 22 per cent, and 
clothing and heating and lighting showed no 
change. Rentals increased 275 per cent, or 
from 57,600 to 216,000. This was due to the 
continuance of the governmental policy of 
graduated repeal of tenant protection, started 
by an order in council of March 16, 1928. The 
index number of rents at that time was 611. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, on the base of 


100 in 1913, was 546.05 for August, an ad- 
vance of 2.1 per cent from the July level. 
Foods declined 0.54 per cent and materials 
rose 0.53 per cent. 


Poland 


The index numbers of the Central Statistical 
Office for wholesale prices and cost of living 
have been calculated exclusively in “ zloty,” 
the new monetary unit, since the beginning of 
May. In addition the old index figures for 
wholesale prices on the paper mark basis, from 
the beginning of 1922 have been revised and 
calculated on a gold basis. One zloty is equal 
to one gold frane and to 1,800,000 Polish paper 
marks. The base is January, 1914—100. The 
index was 104.0 for May and 100.6 for June. 
The index numbers by groups in June were: 
wheat and vegetable products, 85; animal pro- 
ducts, 113; colonial products and sugar, 106; 
hides and leather, 75; raw material and finished 
textiles, 145; metals and coal, 119; construc- 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 


except where noted) 











South , New 
Africa India Australia Zealand United States 
46 foods Foods Cost of Cost of 
Cost of and Bureau living living Cost of 
foods Foods living groceries 59 foods of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics. Statistics. Board. setts 
1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1, 000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(f) (9) (9) (i) 
| AC 01 Re Ne TS See Re | ie i he (h)991 OB Thais, 2 Cl ai. Betraeel als’ [Peveratay etsy «-<. nieve terene erate tetehe ar ove obteicars 
BESS Ue, tototove! ale: siete: lhc evel ore cuaelete iets 1,106 (h)1,087 100 LOO hc Wesel ba shaxeleeiess 100 
HOV ELAS ws eset ee Wn oe ces eee TO99 |e ea ersten ere LOS a res rea ee ern rt vo 101-8 
Sei pes iPass 100 100 1,164 1,070 [U4 Re Wa Rar ei 100 102-1 
(DIP 228K. arch aj atete s,s, « [fete acstasie lh sia 1,240 1,177 103 (2 9103+ O) oeteaes scyene = $ 102-9 
Bet iacttteiuicb s, cieleis 0 ste Marete'scece wim 1,522 1,200 TOO Wereterateectate Haase 100:5 101-7 
(DUTP ea cress etosiaete es < ltars athe aoe west 1,504 1,236 107 (a LOD 1 hese cones: 105-1 
ee A vata teva one wll Woodtete «ate ote 1,516 1,276 TEV TE ROU, .G atatecetetaee see 108-7 109-9 
(ODIEATSI Ee re: PS an 1,453 1,359 128 (aylIS- slack ay iecaies os 119-6 
Spon aah) Se eae (eS. een |e ieee 1,470 1,357 TAG enh oreee ee 131-3 129-3 
(DIAS TA cathe, ct a [leet td. acca nem 1,505 1,426 160 (a 042-40 ete ah enaes ae 144-6 
ER CE ates cies ltdo meas, a ig <n 13523 1,491 UGT acer cio ete (a )152-2 155-1 
OES SE0) |p ighe e  aa [Pa B Raoin Re 1,627 1,553 185 (frie Ar ale ae ee 167-5 
Cre Ren 187 186 1,714 1,539 HOO ncrsierietate ceesiars 172-2 171-5 
(OJZEOAGN, aieictr Fowles 183 1,862 1,688 201 (a )199-3 190 192-0 
See Seo: 188 190 2,260 1,791 219 (a )216-5 205 202-6 
(c)1,904 163 169 2,167 1,906 172 (a )200-4 181 179-6 
(c)1,556 174 177 1,876 1,752 148)... ita oe 163 160-8 
1,391 169 178 1,651 1,574 142 (a )174-3 161 157-3 
ooo 160 165 15725 1,537 142 (a )166-6 155-6 156-2 
1,348 151 156 (a)1,695 1,483 144 (a )169-5 158 157-1 
1,344 150 155 (a)1,684 1,516 143 (a) 168-8 159-1 158-5 
1,330 148 153 (a)1,883 1,520 147 (a) 169-7 161-9 159-1 
1,344 147 LO 2 cys he neo: 1,562 150 (a)172-1 164-1 161-6 
1,372 154 TOSI SC eeaes. 1,600 149 (a)173-2 165-0 160-1 
1,396 151 156 1,780 1,590 TAAL. Leo Ree. x. 164-0 159-7 
1, 405 147 153 1, 769 1,601 144 170-4 163-2 159-2 
1,406 143 TON. acetates 1,605 go eS Be 161-8 157-7 
1,401 143 150 1,759 1,609 TARE ae Oe ae: 161-4 157-6 
1,374 147 153 1,732 1,604 142 169-1 161-7 157-7 
1,339 151 PSG recs ttette fave si een ST bh. Reiki c el A Ahttales cst Aa Mace weaned aeene « 157-8 
RG. < Seetan ere 156 BGO Sede t hic 0, daeeeete. eke TAA ara... cy eos 162-8 158-4 


Sete eeececsl{ Fe eeeseeesece | seseveresrsccelseeceeecesreersecleseeseHeresersteeeeeeeeesreeriseseseersesioneiEe FOF eH ER SEH OST SOHC HOS OCS Leo Ee 





end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 
Gold prices hereafter, Jan. 1914=100. 


(e) Beginning of month. (f{) Base is average for six capital towns. 
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tion materials, 78; chemical products and mis- 
‘cellaneous, 89. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of cost of living at Warsaw (gold prices, in 
January, 1914—100) was 131 in April, 129 in 
May, and 128 in June. In the last month food 
was 150, a decline for the month of 6.8 per 
cent; clothing was unchanged at 2387; fuel 
and light fell 1.8 per cent to 112; lodging and 
water rates rose 68 per cent, from 28 to 47, 
thus reaching 47:per cent of pre-war rate; 


points above that for July. Raw materials 
rose 2.8 per cent and manufactured goods 
rose 1.2 per cent. Foods increased 4 per cent 
and the other groups showed slight increases 
or no change. 

Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Board of Social Welfare, July 1914—100, fell 
two points from April 1 to 171 at July 1. 
Foods fell 5 points to 155; fuel and light fell 
1 point to 182; and sundries fell two points 
to 183. Housing at 178, clothing at 192 and 


taxes at 173 showed no change. 


China 


WuossaLe Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
on the base February, 1913==100 declined 1.8 
per cent to 148.8 during August. The fall 
was reported as being due to the war prepara- 
tions and the panic of the money market. 


and sundries rose 2.1 per cent to 96. A Rent 
Bill recently passed in Poland provided for the 
restoration of 75 per cent of the gold value of 
pre-war rents by January, 1929. 


Sweden 


Wuovrsate Pricus—The official index num- 
ber of the Department of Commerce, on the 
base of 1918-100, was 160 for August, or three 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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“Wholesale business had practically ceased 
and those who kept spot goods were anxious 
to dispose of them in view of the financial 
stringency.” Consequently there were de- 
clines in foods other than cereals, textiles, 
metals and miscellaneous (excepting indus- 
trial materials, which rose for various re°sons) 
Cereals rose, on account of the suspension of 


Japan 


The following note on prices in Japan is 
from the Federal Reserve Bulletin for Sep- 
tember, 1924:— 


The movement of prices in Japan during the past 
year and especially since the earthquake of last Sep- 
tember has presented certain features not found in 


other countries. The (accompanying) table presents 


supply from producing regions. aan 
PPh P Bi Tee significant figures. 


India 
Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
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except where noted) 
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In June, 1923, Japanese currency prices and gold 
prices were very nearly the same, as the yen averaged 
98.4 per cent of its par value. The gold index for 
Japan, however, was about 11 per cent above the 
American index and nearly 13 per cent above the 
British gold index for the same month. 

Following the earthquake in September, Japanese 
prices rose rapidly from 179 in August to 205 in De- 
cember, an advance of over 14 per cent in four months. 
The Japanese gold index for that month stood at 193, 
or over 18 per cent above the American and more 
than 21 per cent above the British gold index. Since 
early this year Japanese prices have fallen 8 per cent, 
but as this was accompanied by a material decline in 
the exchange, gold prices fell 19 per cent between 
December and June. As a result, the Japanese gold 
index is now substantially the same as those of Eng- 
land and the United States, and yen exchange is ap- 
proximately at its purchasing power parity with the 
dollar and the pound sterling. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of wholesale prices showed a slight upward 
trend at October 1, reaching $12.9987. Eight 


groups rose, including provisions, textiles, hides 
and leather, breadstuffs, live stock, coal and 
coke, chemicals and miscellaneous products. 
Five groups declined in September, including 
fruits, metals, oils, naval stores and building 
materials. During the month under review 
thirty-four products advanced, twenty-four de- 
clined, and forty-eight remained unchanged. 


The index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics (1918—100) rose 1.8 per cent to 
149.7 in August. The rise was chiefly due to 
large increases in farm products and foods. 
Among farm products advances in grains, 
hogs, egss, hay, hides, tobacco and wool off- 
set declines in lambs, cotton and cottonseed, 
onions and potatoes. In foods there were in- 
creases in fresh and cured pork, hams, coffee, 
rye and wheat, flour, lard, lemons, oranges 
and vegetable oils. Important articles in the 
groups of cloths and clothing, chemicals and 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 
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drugs and miscellaneous ‘commodities also 
showed price increases. Building materials 
and house furnishing goods rose slightly, and 
fuels declined. Metals and metal products 
showed no change. 

The index number of the Federal Reserve 
Board (1913-100) was 158 in August, an in- 
crease of two points for the month. Grouped 
by origin, domestic goods increased one point 
to 160 and imported goods inreased 7 points 
to 139. Export goods declined 3 points to 
177. Grouped by stagé of manufacture, raw 
materials advanced one point to 164; pro- 
ducers’ goods rose 2 points to 149 and con- 
sumers’ goods rose 2 points to 156. 

Gibson’s index number of the average cost 
of foodstuffs was 80.8 for September an in- 
crease of .24 per cent. 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 


Necessaries of Life, on the base 1913-100, was 
158.4 in August, a slight increase over July. 
Food was 138.5; clothing, 178.8; shelter, 172.0 
(an increase of about 2% per cent over the 
previous month); fuel and light, 177.4; sun- 
dries, 170.5. 


The retail food index of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics showed an in- 
crease of 2 of one per cent in the retail cost 
of food in August as compared with July, 
being 143.3 in July and 144 in August, on the 
base 1913—100. Twenty articles increased in 
price the largest increases being: pork chops, 
15 per cent; lard and strictly fresh eggs, 13 
per cent; flour, 6 per cent; bacon, 5 per cent; 
ham and corn meal 4 per cent. Ten articles 
decreased in price, the chief decreases being: 
potatoes, 21 per cent; cabbage, 14 per cent; 
onions, 6 per cent. The remainder of the 
goods showed no change. 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
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OS lies sacre 8-8857) 124-528 58-2 142-452 
yd ta Bagram 8-6566] 119-708 58-9] 144-879 
QS his Serie tevss 9-1431|] 124-168 64-7} 150-95 
WOO Wc cess 9-8698| 124-958 64-4 147-29 
TIS} 5 selene 3 10-9163] 137-666 65-6 153-68 
5 2) ee 11-5294) 145-142 71-9 170-11 
LOS lee cee ees 13-7277| 169-562 87-4 213-410 
WSS he echoes 16-0680} 211-950 116-4 267-114 
TSA He alectsree 17-9436| 222-175) 118-9] 278-696 
LOG Ve Rh we 19-1624] 232-575 123-3 285-474 
199 901) 18-5348) 230-146 119-7 299-142 
212 916| 18-8964! 233-707 127-9 307-763 
233 248) 20-3638] 247-390 130-4 294-935 
241 954| 19-3528] 260-414 141-9 307-680 
170 168} 12-6631} 198-600 81-9 199-867 
141 145} 10-7284) 159-833 71-6 167-719 
138 142) 11-3725) 164-444 64-3 164-311 
155 165| 12-1069] 173-743 72-9 193-672 
156 166| 13-6665) 192-944 75°6 181-030 
159 170} 13-9304] 193-087 77-6 184-898 
151 159] 13-0895] 188-711 72-5 170-954 
153 163} 13-0974] 190-827 75-4 179-485 
151 163] 13-2710) 189-930 74-2 177-175 
152 163] 13-1966} 191-095 76-1 185-967 
150 160] 12-8957] 190-741 77°0 191-915 
148 158} 12°6574| 186-780 76-5 178-682 
146-9 156| 12-5568) 184-675 73°7 175-135 
144-6 154| 12-2930] 183-821 72°83 172-874 
147-0 156| 12-2257) 185-485 77°5 183 -207 
3 eas 149-7 158) 12-6231) 188-031 80-6 189-409 
Re Pains chistes «ate « 12-8095} 188-710]........ 191-926 
(g) First of month. (h) End of 


(1) Gold prices 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Minimum Wage Order in Alberta 


I N the Supreme Court of Alberta, Mr. 

Justice Simmons, in chambers, gave an 
opinion recently in a case involving the posi- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Limited, 
in regard to order No. 6 of the Minimum 
Wage Board, governing female employees in 
shops, stores, and mail order houses. This 
order, as published by the Board in the Al- 
berta Gazette on March 31, 1928, fixed the 
minimum wage to be paid to inexperienced 
workers in the fifth three-month period of 
their employment at $12 per week.* 

Two clerks who had been employed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for over one year, 
were being paid at a lower regular weekly 
rate of wages than the $12 required by the 
Board. The Company resisted the order of 
the Board to comply with the order for the 
following reasons: 

First, the Company alleged that the order 
was illegally made in that it was stated to 
become effective on a future date, whereas 
the Minimum Wage Act provided that any 
order “shall become operative at the date of 
publication thereof in the Alberta Gazette.” 

Second, it was alleged that the Company 
actually paid these two employees the re- 
quired minimum. In making this claim the 
Company took into consideration the money 
paid to each of them for holidays, under the 
Company’s “Holidays with Pay” plan, but at 
the same time treated these holidays as a 
period during which the employees were not 
employed. 

Third, the Company claimed that its clerks 
received a commission on sales, and added the 
amount of these commissions to the employees’ 
regular wage. The Minimum Wage Board, on 
this point, claimed that these commissions 
should not be taken into consideration except 
to the extent that they may be added to the 
wage paid during the week the commissions 
were earned, for the purpose of determining 
the minimum paid for that week. 

The Court’s ruling on the various points 
raised by this case was as follows:— 

The Board was bound by the provision of 
the Act in regard to the date on which its 
orders should become operative. On the other 
hand, the fact that the Board in its order at- 
tempted to override the statute in regard to 
the date, should not vitiate the effect of that 
order, and could be neglected. The Board’s 
order was therefore valid, subject to the quali- 
fication that it became effective on the date 
of publication, and not on a postponed date 
named: in the order. 


* The minimum rates were changed when this order 
was reissued at the end of 1923, Lasour Gazerrn, 
December, 1923. 


On the second point the Court found that, 
in regard to the Company’s practice of grant- 
ing the employees a week’s holiday with pay, 
“the presumption is that they are paid on the 
same basis as during the period of employ- 
ment, and that they (the Company) cannot 
employ or use the amount so paid for the 
holiday week in raising the average of the 
other weeks’ employment.” ; 

In regard to commissions, the Court ruled 
that “since the Act has to deal with a mini- 
mum wage, such commissions or bonuses 
should apply only on the week on which they 
are earned and should be confined to the said 
period.” 


Recent Decisions on Picketing 


The Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, in their report 
to the Congress, outlined elsewhere in this 
issue, called attention to the wide range in the 
judicial interpretations of those sections of 
the Criminal Code that have a bearing on 
picketing. To show the existing conflict of 
opinion in Canada, the report quotes from two 
recent judgments, the first in a case against 
members of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Alliance, at Calgary, last 
November (Lasour Gazertz, November, 1923, 
page 1341); the other in a case which was out- 
lined in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 814) involving the Motion Picture Pro- 
jectionists’ Union at Hamilton, Ont. 

In the first of these judgments, Mr. Justice 
Ives ruled as follows:— 


There is no doubt that the defendants agreed 
together to picket the City Café when at the special 
meeting the resolution was adopted. And at the time 
it must have been in the minds of the defendants 
that the result of such picketing would reduce the 
café business. Indeed they could have no other object 
than that such reduction would compel a compliance 
with the union’s terms of employment. But there is no 
evidence that any malice actuated the defendants or 
that injury to the plaintiff was their primary object 
or intent. They did legally what they were legally 
entitled to do. The public patronage of the plaintiff’s 
business was entirely voluntary. His customers could 
lawfully cease their patronage at any moment and 
were induced to do so by the defendants in an effort 
to advance the legitimate interests of themselves and 
other members of the union. 


In the recent case at Hamilton, Mr. Justice 
Rose, made an order as follows:— 


There will be an order restraining the defendants 
and each of them, their servants and agents, etc., from 
publishing by means of handbills or banners or other- 
wise the statements complained of by the plaintiffs as 
defamatory and from watching or besetting the theatres 
for the purpose of persuading or otherwise preventing 
persons from entering the same, or for the purpose 
of persuading or otherwise preventing persons working 
for the plaintiffs, or in the theatres, or for any other 
purpose, and from procuring or endeavouring to pro- 
cure any person or persons to break his or their con- 
tracts with the plaintiffs or with the theatre. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GazeTTs contains 
the regular monthly articles relating to 

the recent movement of prices, to employ- 
ment conditions, industrial disputes and con- 
ciliation proceedings, fair wage contracts, 
technical education, trade union activities, 
etc.; also quarterly reports on industrial acci- 
dents in Canada, on the work of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, on unemploy- 
ment as reported by trade unions, and on 
immigration into Canada, all these reports 
covering the period of July to September, 


inclusive. Special articles are also included 
dealing with current topics that concern 
labour. 

Reports from the Employ- 
Monthly ment Service of Canada 
summary indicate that the increased 


activity which began dur- 
ing the second half of August continued 
throughout September, the volume of business 
transacted by the offices in the latter month 
being about the same as in September, 1923 
(complete figures for October are not avail- 
able as this GazErTE goes to press). At the 
beginning of October the percentage of un- 
employment among members of trade unions 
was 5.9, as compared with 6.5 per cent at 
the beginning of September and with 2.0 per 
cent at the beginning of October, 1923. Re- 
turns from employers of labour show that 
the trend of employment was upward at the 
beginning of October, when 771,932 persons 
were on their payrolls, as compared with 
765,422 in August. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.31 at the 
beginning of October as compared with $10.28 
for September; $10.65 for October, 1923; 
$10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 
1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for 


June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, ~ 


1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. In whole- 

sale prices the index number calculated by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 

prices in 1913. as 100 advanced to 157.0 as 

compared with 153.8 for September; 153.1 

for October, 1923; 148.1 for October, 1922; 
86899—14 


155.6 for October, 1921; 236.3 for October, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
214.0 for October, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in October was less than in the previous 
month, but greater than in October last year. 
Six disputes began or were in progress dur- 
ing the month, involving 8,656 employees, 
and resulting in a loss in working time of 
141,448 days. Corresponding figures for the 
previous month were as follows: 8 disputes, 
8,501 employees, and 205,634 working days; 
and for October, 1923, 16 disputes, 2,322 em- 
ployees, and 50,402 working days. 


Shortly after the close of 


industrial October the Department 
Disputes received a report from the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act, 1907 Arbitration appointed in 


connection with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and its station employees on the com- 
pany’s western lines. This report is given 
elsewhere in the present issue. Agreements 
were concluded during the month between 
the miners’ union and employers in Northern 
Alberta, based on the award of the Board ap- 
pointed in connection with a recent dispute 
in that industry. This report was printed in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazzrts. 


The Legislature of Mani- 


Manitoba toba, at its last session, 
conimittee provided for the establish- 
on Workmen’s ment of a committee to 


Compensation investigate the subject of 
Workmen’s ‘Compensation, 
with the object, as stated in a resolution of 
the Legislature “to put workmen’s compen- 
sation on a permanent and satisfactory basis, 
and bring to an end the annual fight which is 
waged before this committee with the pre- 
sentation of legislation by both employers 
and employees” (Lapour Gazerre, May, 
1924). The form of the committee was fixed 
by the resolution passed by the Legislature 
as follows :— 


“That the whole subject of workmen’s compensation 
be referred to a special committee during the recess 
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with a view to making recommendations at the next 
session of the Legislature in regard to legislation on 
this subject, said committee to be appointed by the 
Government and to consist of five representatives of 
employers, five representatives of employees and five 
members of the legislative Assembly.” 

The Hon. R. W. Craig, Attorney-General 
of the province, has been appointed chairman, 
the other members of the Legislature serving 
on the committee being Mr. John Queen, 
Mrs. Edith Rogers, Mr. W. J. Short and Mr. 
George Compton. The employers’ represen- 
tatives were Messrs. Fred Beale, H. B. Lyall, 
Charles F. Roland, L. J. Reycroft, K.C., and 
J. H. Elliott, and the representatives of the 
employees were Messrs. James Leslie, James 
Addison, F. Ws Nicks, Thomas J. MeMurray, 
K.C., and C. A. Tanner, M.L.A. Mr, Nicho- 
las Fletcher, secretary of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, was appointed as sec- 
retary. 

The committee opened its inquiry on No- 
vember 3, the first questions considered be- 
ing in respect to the calculation of the 
“waiting period” of three days, the time 
limit for notification of accidents and rates 
of compensation. The committee's recom- 
mendations will be given in a future issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, 


The “Hours of Work Act, 
British Columbia 1923,” of British Columbia, 
8-hour day establishing the 8-hour day 
legislation and 48-hour week in indus- 

trial undertakings in the 
Province, will take effect on January 1, 1925. 
The provisions of this Act were outlined in 
the January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE in 
the course of a general review of the work 
of the session of the Legislature then recentiy 
concluded. The Provincial Government has 
already appointed the members of the Board 
of Readjustment, which is to administer the 
act, as follows:—Mr. J. D. McNiven, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, chairman; Mr. T. F. 
Patterson, of Vancouver, representing the 
employers; and Mr. F. V. Foster, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, repre- 
senting the employees. The Board will have 
extensive powers under the Act, which confers 
upon it authority to hold public inquiries and 
to make regulations determining (a) The 
permanent exceptions that may be allowed 
in preparatory or complementary work which 
must necesarily be carried on outside the 
limits laid down for the general working of 
an industrial undertaking, or for certain classes 
of workers whose work is essentially season- 
able or intermittent; and (b) The temporary 
exceptions that may be allowed so that in- 
dustrial undertakings may deal with excep- 
tional cases of pressure of work. Regulations 
may be made only after inquiry, and the 
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board is required to fix the maximum of addi- 
tional hours in each instance, and the rates 
of pay for overtime shall not be less than 
one and one-quarter times the regular rate. 
The permanent exceptions made by the Board 
will have the same effect as if incorporated 
in the Act. . 

As already noted, British Columbia, by this 
Act, is the first Province in Canada to give 
effect to the Draft Convention on the 8-hour 
day adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its first session, held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1919. 


The powers vested in the 
Board of Adjustment under 
the Hours of Work Act of 
British Columbia afford 
another example of the practice now com- 
mon in British countries by which Boards 
or Commissions are set up for the purpose 
of applying in detail the general principles 
that have been sanctioned by statute. A 
similar method is followed in the administra- 
tion of Workmen’s Compensation, Minimum 
Wages, Railway legislation, etc. On this 
subject Professor Gutteridge of London 
University writes in the International Labour 
Review as follows:— 


Under modern conditions there are many matters 
which can only be dealt with rapidly and effectively 
either by a government department or by some other 
body extraneous to Parliament, as the procedure of 
the House of Commons does not lend itself to the 
discussion of intricate and very technical details and 
the framing of complicated rules relating to matters 
of urgency. In such cases Parliament is often content 
to declare its general policy in the form of a statute, 
and to depute the framing of the detailed regulations 
necessary to carry that policy into effect to some 
other body, such as a government department or a 
municipal authority. In all such cases Parliament is 
careful to prescribe limits within which the delegated 
powers can be exercised, and also to reserve to itself 
the right to override regulations made in this way, 
though in practice this right is very rarely exercised. 
This power of delegated legislation takes one of two 
forms. In may in the first place consist in the power 
of making ‘“‘provisional orders’? which require con- 
firmation by Parliament, or more frequently takes the 
form of the power to make “ special orders ”’ which 
have to be submitted to Parliament, but become 
effective unless objected to by resolution either of the 
House of Commons or of the House of Lords within a 
specified period. 


“Delegated 
Legislation” 


The Canadian Co-operator 
calls attention to the half- 
yearly report presented at a 
recent meeting of the Brit- 
ish Canadian Co-operative 
Society, Limited, of Sydney Mines, Nova 
Scotia. This Society, which has branches at 
North Bay, Florence, Cranberry and North 
Sydney, is composed mostly of miners in 
Cape Breton, who for the past eighteen years 
have been conducting a thriving co-operative 
business in retail distribution. The last re- 


Cape Breton 
miners as 
co-operators 
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port showed a membership of 2,659 members, 
who, on the basis of five to each family rep- 
resent 2 community of over thirteen thousand 
persons served by the organization. The 
sales for the six months ending August 6 
amounted to $704,072. Notwithstanding the 
industrial depression which has been as 
acutely felt in Cape Breton as anywhere in 
Canada, the record shows an increase of 
$55,100, or an average of more than $2,000 
weekly, over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The share and loan invest- 
ments amount to $255,376, an average of $96.04 
per member. The available surplus amounted 
to $83,535, leaving a balance of $46,217, after 
all liability had been met. This balance was 
allocated mainly to the payment of a 12 per 
cent purchase dividend on members’ pur- 
chases. The cash balance was $65,227, of 
which $20,000 was to the credit of the Saving 
Account and $44,840 on current account. The 
amount owing to trade creditors was only 
$8,519. The C'o-operator estimates that the 
Society, during the 18 years of its existence, 
has returned to the members about a million 
dollars in savings on their purchases, and con- 
cludes :— 

The British Canadian Co-operative Society, while, 
as to available population, not having the opportuni- 
ties open to some other societies on this continent, is 


by ‘far the greatest and most successful consumers’ 
society in North America. 


Mr. George S. Rice, chief 
mining engineer of the 
United States Bureau of 
Mines, whose visit to the 
coal mines of Nova Scotia was mentioned in 
the September issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
has since presented to Premier Armstrong a 
report on “ bumps” in the Provincial mines 
with particular reference to the “bump” in 
a slope in the Dominion Coal Company’s 
Mine No. 1.B. The Premier of the province 
had invited his expert advice in dealing with 
this serious condition in the mines of Nova 
Scotia. A large’“bump” occurs also in Brit- 
ish Columbia in the Crow’s Nest field, and 
Mr. Rice’s advice was obtained recently in 
connection with it. A “bump” is a shifting 
of the floor and roof of a mine carrying with 
it the adjacent portions. Mr. Rice’s report 
has not been published, but in an interview 
with the Morning Chronicle (Halifax), he 
spoke of the efficient methods he found in 
use in mines of the province. Referring to 
the Springhill mine he said:— 

“In this mine I found one of the finest mine 
tracks over which I have ever passed, equipped with 
the most modern electric haulage installed in intake 
airway. The walls of this extensive haulageway had 


been concreted and the roof suported by heavy steel 
‘I’ beams. This haulageway throughout had been 


Mining in 
Nova Scotia 


stone dusted, the stone dusting system employed being 
the most recent method of preventing the initiating 
or propagation of an explosion. There was also an 
automatic block system of moving trains of mine 
cars, worked by lights the same as any modern rail- 
way block system. 

“T certainly may say much in praise of the high type 
of your mining men. They are highly competent, but 
are ever confronted with increasing difficulties such 
as I have mentioned, greater depth of working, in- 
creasing gas, longer haulage as compared with the 
conditions in the United States bituminous fields 
where the coal beds seem to gently fold up. The 
primal conditions which formed your beds were evi- 
dently, from a geological viewpoint, far more chaotie. 

““T saw excellent organization for rescue and first aid 
at all the mines, and observed very excellent equipped 
wash houses. I wish also to say that I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the type and class of in- 
telligent workmen whom I met in my short visit to 
the mines. I was everywhere received with utmost 
courtesy and on every hand was shown utmost facility 
in my inspection.” 


The Canadian Brotherhood 


Railwaymen’s of Railroad Employees re- 
views on wage cently presented to the 
reductions Board of Railway Commis- 


sioners for Canada a mem- 
orandum in support of a claim that the wages 
of railway workers have not increased over 
the 1913 wage level to the same extent as 
those of other trades. The memorandum was 
in reply to an application made to the Board 
by the Tudhope-Anderson Company, Limited, 
of Winnipeg and Orillia, for a reduction of 
freight rates, on the ground that high wage 
rates were the cause of the increased rates 
for freight. The Brotherhood maintained, on 
the contrary, that since 1913, the increase in 
railway freight rates has been considerably 
smaller than the average increase in prices of 
commodities carried by the railways, while the 
increase in the railwaymen’s rates of pay has 
also been much smaller than in the rates in 
other occupations. Quoting from official statis- 
tics, the memorandum pointed out that the 
ratio of salary and wages to operating ex- 
penses in 1913 was 63.5 per cent, while in 
1923 the ratio was 60 per cent, proving, it was 
claimed, that actually wages and salaries form 
a smaller proportion of operating costs to-day 
than they did before the war. It was also 
contended that a smaller number of employees 
were operating a greater mileage of railways 
in 1922 as compared with 1913, and that, con- 
sequently, the average employee is now giving 
proportionately greater service. The Brother- 
hood quoted figures compiled by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics which showed that 
the average wages and salaries of all railway 
employees in 1923 was $1,381 per year, includ- 
ing presidents and other high-paid officials, 
and that the average wages for that year in 
the United States was $1,488, and contended 
that when the proportion accounted for by 
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high salaries was deducted, the ordinary em- 
ployee’s earnings were not sufficient to main- 
tain a fair standard of living. It was also 
pointed out that the railwayman’s earnings 
were obtained at a risk of life and limb far 
beyond that involved in other industries. 
The memorandum showed that in 1913, 178,652 
Canadian railway employees operated 29,304 
miles of railway. In 1922, 165,635 railway 
employees operated 39,773 miles of railway; 
that in ten years the number of employees 
was reduced by 13,017, and that the number 


of miles of railway operated increased by 
10,469 miles. 


The Toronto Public School 
Teachers’ Association are 
asking the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city to establish 
some form of cumulative 
sick allowances for teachers. It is proposed 
that one-fifth of the unused sick allowance of 
a teacher in any year, which is twenty days, 
shall be at the disposal of the teacher in the 
case of any disability happening to that par- 
ticular teacher. Under present arrangements 
a teacher, it is claimed, might teach for twenty 
years and never be sick a day, while in the 
twenty-first year he might be sick for three 
months. Under the cumulative plan, on the 
other hand, the teacher would have 400 un- 
used days’ sick allowance after the same 
period of service, one-fifth of 400 being eighty 
days. It is understood that the statutes 
enable local School Boards to extend the time 
allowed with pay. 


Sick pay for 
teachers in 
Toronto 


The report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board 
of British Columbia for 
1928, reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue, claims that the 
experience of the past seven years has demon- 
strated the superiority of the collective liabil- 
ity system of acciaent insurance over the old 
method of individual liability. “The absence 
of litigation, promptness in adjusting claims 
of workmen and their dependants, and the 
completeness of the protection afforded to 
employers and employees under the Act, have, 
it is believed, met with general approval. 

Smaller employers no longer dread 
financial ruination as a result of a serious in- 
dustrial accident to an employee, and crippled 
workmen and their dependants have no fear 
of utter want by being left without compen- 
sation, or with an incollectible judgment. 
Besides that, employers are no longer in the 
position of contestants, but have a common 
interest in seeing that those entitled receive 
the exact amount due them.” The report 


Gains secured 
by workmen’s 
compensation 


points out the low cperating cost of work- 
men’s compensation as now administered, stat- 
ing that $96.58 was paid out for compensation 
out of every $100 collected from the employ- 
ers during 1923. In making a comparison, 
however, of the cost of administration under 
state and private systems of compensation it 
should be noted that section 60 of the British 
Columbia Act provides as follows:— 

(2) The salaries of the Commissioners shall be pay- 
able out of the Consolidated Renevue Fund, and, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, shall be 
fixed by the: Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 


salary of the chairman shall be not less than five 
thousand dollars nor more than six thousand five 


hundred dollars per annum, and the salary of each of 


the other Commissioners shall be not less than four 
thousand dollars nor more than five thousand dollars 
per annum. 


An instructive paper written 
by Mr. V. J; ‘Paton, K.C., 


Seamen and 


workmen’s chairman of the Nova 
compensation Scotia Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Board, appears 
on another page of this issue. The “ extra- 


territorial problem” with which the writer 
deals, arises in workmen’s compensation cases 
through the overlapping of Dominion and 
provincial jurisdiction in regard to seamen and 
longshore workers. As Mr. Paton points out, 
the difficulty is met in Nova Scotia by means 
of a section of the Act which declares that 
the employers of such workmen are understood 
to assume responsibility in case of accidents 
to these workers unless they have expressly 
exempted themselves from this obligation in 
writing. 

In British Columbia the problem of acci- 
dents occurring outside provincial territory is 
dealt with by section 8 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as follows:— 


8. (1) Where an accident happens while the work- 
man is employed elsewhere than in the province, which 
would entitle him or his dependants to compensation 
under this Part if it had happened in the Province, 
the workman or his dependants shall be entitled to 
compensation under this Part :— 

(a) If the place or chief place of business of the 
employer is situate in the Province, and the residence 
and the usual place of employment of the workman 
are in the Province, and his employment out of the 
Province has immediately followed his employment by 
the same employer within the Province and has lasted 
less than six months; or 

(b) If the accident happens on a steamboat, ship, 
or vessel, or on a railway, and the workman is a 
resident of the Province, and the nature of the em- 
ployment is such that in the course of the work or 
service which the workman performs it is required to 
be performed both within and without the Province. 

(2) Except as provided as subsection (1), no com- 
pensation shall be payable under this Part where the 
accident to the workman happens elsewhere than in 
the Province. 

(3) In any case where compensation is payable in 
respect of an accident happening elsewhere than in 
the Province, if the employer has not fully con- 
tributed to the Accident Fund in respect of all the 
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wages of workmen in his employ who are engaged 
in the employment or work in which the accident 
happens, the employer shall pay to the Board the 
full amount of capitalized value, as determined by 
the Board of the compensation payable in respect of 
the accident, and the payment of such amount may 
be enforced in the same manner as the payment of 
an assessment may be enforced. 

(4) The Board, if satisfied that the default of the 
employer in respect of his contribution to the Accident 
Fund was excusable, may in any case relieve the 
employer in whole or in part from liability under 
subsection (8). 


Regulation No. 7 of the 
New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
compensation Board of New Brunswick 
regulation has been amended by the 
altered Lieutenant-Governor of the 


Province in Council, under 
the authority of section 74, subsection (3), 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1918, 
which provides as folows:— 


“Any such regulation (ie. of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board) may at any time be revoked or 
amended by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council.” 


Order No. 7 related to the penalty imposed 
on employers who fail to pay their assess- 
ments under the Act. 
for failure to pay the reqm@ired amount, or 
any prescribed portion thereof, within 10 days 
after notice, at an additional 1 per cent of 
the amount for each calendar month or 
fraction thereof that the default continued. 
The new regulation reduces the penalty to 
7 per cent per annum of the amount remain- 
ing unpaid. This penalty is in addition to 
that provided in section 61 of the Act, as 
follows:— 

61. (1) Any industry in respect of which the employer 
neglects or refuses to furnish any estimate or informa- 
tion as required by section 48 shall, during the con- 
tinuance of such default, be deemed to be an 
industry within Part II, and such employer shall be 
liable for damages as provided in Part II, except 
as provided in subsection (3) no compensation shall 
be payable under Part I during the conn vence of 
such default. 

(2) Notwithstanding subsection (1) Law employer 
shall be liable to pay to the Board the full amount 
-of capital value of any compensation payments to 
which any workman would be entitled under Part 
I by reason of any accident occurring during the 
continuance of such default, such amount or capital 
value may be assessed against, and collected from, 
such employer by like process and means as in the 
case of other assessments under Part I. 


Part II of the Act, referred to above, 
applies to industries to which Part I does not 
apply, employers under Part II being held 
individually liable for personal injuries to 
their employees due to negligence on the 
part of the employer or of another employee, 
ete. 

The order giving effect to the change in 
Order No. 7, above described, states that it 
was made on the recommendation of the 
Provincial Premier, who considered that the 


It fixed the penalty. 


rate of 1 per cent per month was too high. 
It will be recalled that Premier Veniot took 
a prominent part in a conference of employers, 
employees and members of the Provincial 
Government held last January at St. John, 
N.B., to discuss problems that had arisen in 
connection with the administration of Work- 
men’s Compensation in the Province (LaBour 
Gazette, February, 1924). 


Some prominence was given 
Attempts to in the public press in 
evade minimum ‘Toronto in October to the 
wage orders case of a female worker 

who, it was found, had not 
been paid by her employer the wage to which 
she was entitled’ under the) Minimum Wage Act. 
The District Trades and Labour Council became 
interested, and the charge was made that the 
employing firm had allowed the girl to work 
as a learner, and that when she was about 
to become entitled to the minimum wage of 
an experienced worker, she was discharged 
and later re-engaged for a new term at a 
learner’s rate of wages. Through the media- 
tion of the Minimum Wage Board the sum 
of $142 was paid to the girl as arrears of 
wages. As the Labour Council was proposing 
to institute criminal proceedings against the 
employer the chairman of the Board made a 
statement to the effect that while it was 
open to any one who wished to institute 
proceedings in the courts, the policy of the 
Board was to exhaust peaceful methods of 
settlement before incurring the expenses and 
publicity of legal proceedings. “Particularly,” 
he added, “we wish to save our clients, the 
working women of the Province, from the 
costs and notoriety involved.” He mentioned 
that the Board often settled similar cases, 
and had found that the most effective method 
was to take them up directly with the parties 
concerned, as had been done in the case just 
mentioned. 


The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 
has announced that it will 
shortly open a cloak and 
suit factory at Cleveland, 
Ohio, under an agreement 
with an existing clothing firm that the latter 
will sell the goods produced by the union. 
Several years ago one of the conventions of 
the organization passed a resolution author- 
izing the Executive Board to formulate plans 
for a plant owned and operated by the union. 
At that time it was proposed to go into the 
business in competition with the established 
clothing concerns and to undertake both the 
manufacturing and selling of the finished pro- 
duct. The present proposal is a modification 


Garment 
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of the original idea. “Instead of opening 
our own factories,” the union’s representative 
stated in a recent press interview at New 
York, “and becoming competitors of our 
employers, we are going to co-operate with 
them. We will show them that the union 
can take over the production end of the 
business and run it efficiently. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to the production and leave 
the marketing to the employers.” 

The vice-president of the union states that 
the proposal is designed to demonstrate the 
economy and efficiency of large-scale produc- 
tion, to put an end to sweat-shop conditions 
and to act as a stabilizing factor in the in- 
dustry. The present practice of the clothing 
concerns is to buy their material and have 
it made up from them into cloaks and suits 
in outside factories by sub-manufacturers on 
a contract basis, and then to sell and dis- 
tribute the final product. The peculiar con- 
ditions existing in this industry were noted 
in the Lasour GazerTe for September (page 
776). The union plant will employ about 
300 workers, and will be owned and operated 
by the organization. Capital will be raised 
among the members of the union, who have 
already approved of the proposal, by a 
special assessment. If the plan works well 
in Cleveland, the union intends to establish 
similar factories in New York and other large 
clothing centres. 


The Executive Board of 
the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, in 
their report to the recent 
convention held at Montreal (Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1924, page 772) spoke a word of 
warning as to the labour bank movement 
as follows:— 


We have been invited on numerous occasions to 
deposit the funds of the Alliance in various labour 
banks that have been formed in different cities 
throughout the country. At the time of preparing 
this report there are about thirty labour banks either 
doing business or about ready for business and perhaps 
an equal number under consideration. It would be 
quite impossible to make each of the labour banks 
a depository of the funds of the Alliance and from a 
business viewpoint, impractical. We are not enthusi- 
astic about the rapid growth of the number of labour 
banks, and believe that further experience of exist- 
ing trade union banks is essential before additional 
institutions of this kind embark in the banking busi- 
ness. We have deposits in two banks at Washington, 
one of which is considered a trade union bank, the 
other having labour representatives on the board of 
directors. Admittedly, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of trade unions to enter into the business 
of pooling their funds and savings to increase the 
earning power of their moneys, and to balance the 
credit power now exercised by employing interests. 
Caution should be the watchword in such endeavours 
and unless the proposed establishment of trade union 
banks guarantee a degree of stability, and men of 
practical banking experience whose honesty and in- 


Caution as to 
labour banks 


tegrity are beyond question are chosen to actively 
direct such institutions, we would not advise our local 
unions to allow their funds to be used in their forma- 
tion. Trade unions quite often are in immediate need 
of their funds and the conversion thereof of the 
whole or an undue portion of the financial assets of 
local unions into permanent and fixed investments, not 
subject to quick litigation, for use when an emergency 
may arise, is a danger that we wish to warn against. 
Such a condition may arise by the investment of the 
funds of local unions in the capital stock necessary for 
the formation of trade union banks, 


An unemployment insur- 
ance fund is to be started 
in New York on December 
1, under the auspices of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, on the 
same lines as the fund established by the same 
union last year at Chicago (LaBour GAZETTE, 
July, 1923, page 705). The Chicago fund com- 
pleted its first year on October 30. During 
that period the total collections were $1,562,421 
and the amount paid out to unemployed mem- 
bers was $865,952, the balance in the treasury 
at the end of the financial year being $640,775. 

The New York fund is to be formed in ac- 
cordance with te provisions of a recent col- 
lective agreement entered into by the Amal- 
gamated Union with the Clothing Manufactur- 
ers’ Exchange of New York. The manufactur- 
ers and contractors have agreed to contribute 
weekly one and one-half per cent of their total 
pay-roll, and the workers will contribute the 
same proportion of their weekly earnings, 
these contributions to form a fund, from which 
the workers will receive unemployment 
benefits. 

The success of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in their handling of the unemploy- 
ment problem at Chicago has attracted the at- 
tention of unions in similar trades, and similar 
unemployment funds are now in existence for 
members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers, and the International Fur Workers 
Unions. (The establishment of the Garment 
Workers’ Unemployment fund was noted in 
the September issue of this GAZETTE). 


Unemployment 
insurance fund 
for clothing 
workers 


A party of mine managers of Cape Breton 
left towards the end of October on a tour of 
inspection of some of the chief mining centres 
in the United States, including Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and West Virginia. 


The report of the special commission headed 
by Mr. Justice Ernest Roy, which has been 
investigating the subject of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in the province of Quebec during 
the present year, is expected to be made pub- 
lic at the opening of the next session of the 
Provincial Legislature early in January. 
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The Canadian Mining Journal notes that 
the average daily production is steadier and 
larger at the present time than in the past, 
owing to improvements in the condition of 
the collieries and to the fact that miners take 
fewer days off when work is broken. The 
Journal anticipated that the present activity 
in the coal industry would continue into No- 
vember, followed by a slowing down for sev- 
eral months. 


An unemployment council is being organ- 
ized at Hamilton, Ontario, with the support 
of the Hamilton District Trades and Labour 
Council in co-operation with the Mayor and 
Board of Control of the city. 


The number of assisted passages to Canada 
that were granted in connection with agreed 
schemes under the Empire Settlement Act 
(Great Britain) during September was 473. 
The total number of assisted passages to Can- 
ada, granted from January 1 to September 30 
was 7,531, besides 24 to Ontario. During 1922 
and 1923, 3,557 passages to Canada, and 1,343 
passages to Ontario were granted. he total 
number of actual departures during 1924, to 
the end of September was 7,525 to Canada, 
and 44 to Ontario. 


The proceedings of the Special Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed during 
last session to make an inquiry into an old 
age pension system for Canada, has been pub- 
lished as a separate report (App. No. 4-1924) , 
price 25 cents. The various reports of this 
Committee were noted in the July issue of 
the Lasour Gazette, and in previous issues. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act passed 
by the Indian Legislature in 1923, came into 
force on July 1, 1924. 


The International Labour Office has pub- 
lished a Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, 
containing a list of the most important works 
on this subject, including both those of a gen- 
eral character and also books on the special 
diseases of the various industries, methods of 
treatment, etc. 


Traders and commercial travellers intending 
to trade in Denmark as representatives for 
foreign commercial houses or for their own 
account are required to take out a license. 
The license is valid for one year and entitles 
the holder, at a cost of 400 kroners ($66) to 
represent one firm only. If the traveller 
wishes to represent more than one firm, addi- 
tional licenses can be obtained for each firm 
represented at a cost of 200 kroners ($33) each. 
The license must be taken out at the first 
customs station arrived at after reaching 
Danish territory, the applicant being required 
to produce a declaration, signed by himself, 
stating that he intends to trade either for his 
own account or for the account of others, or 
if he is representing a single firm a declaration 
signed by the firm to the effect that he is 
their agent. The declaration should be signed 
before a notary in Canada and the notary’s 
signature must be legalized by a Danish con- 
sular officer. The regulations governing com- 
mercial travellers’ licenses in Denmark may be 
consulted by interested Canadian firms at the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 





Shot-Firing in British Coal Mines 


An order made by the Secretary for Mines 
of Great Britain regarding the firing of shots 
in coal mines in which danger may arise from 
firedamp or coal dust became operative in 
October. The new requirements provide that 
no person may be newly appointed to fire 
shots unless he possesses the prescribed quali- 
fications as regards age and practical ex- 
perience underground, and that no person may 
be appointed whose wages depend on the 
amount of mineral to be gained. 

The examination for gas, which has to be 
made by the shot-firer immediately before 
the firing of each shot, is specially to include 
an examination for any gas issuing from the 
shot-hole itself and from any break within a 
radius of 20 yards. Shot firing is prohibited 
within 20 yards of cavities and breaks that 
are not accessible to examination for gas con- 
tained in or issuing from them. 


very place where a shot is to be fired is 
to be thoroughly treated with stone dust or 
water unless the shot-firer is given written 
permission by the manager or the under-man- 
ager to dispense with this precaution. Where 
two shot-holes are close enough together to 
make it possible that the firing of one shot 
will relieve the work to be done by the other, 
the first shot must be fired before the second 
hole is charged. The object is to safeguard 
against the second hole being over-charged, as 
it might well be if it were charged before the 
firing of the first shot had shown the shot- 
firer the amount of work left for the second 
shot to do. A limited exception to this re- 
quirement is made in respect of shots to bring 
down the coal in long wall faces, subject to 
the condition that the shots are fired between 
shifts. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT as reported by employers 
showed an upward movement at the be- 
ginning of October, but the situation continued 
to be less favourable than at the same period 
of last year, although contractions had been 
indicated then. 

A continued expansion is shown by the 
reports from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during the month of Sep- 
tember, following the rise noted early in 
August. The volume of vacancies increased 
very rapidly during the month, followed very 
closely by applications and placements. A 
comparison, however, with the previous year 
showed a decline in business for the period 
under review. 

The following is a survey of employment 
conditions at the end of October, 1924, as re- 
ported by the Superintendents of the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada:— 


Maritume Provinces—Conditions remained 
much as previously reported. Several orders 
for farm help were received and suitable ap- 
plicants placed. In New Brunswick con- 
struction work had fallen off considerably 
owing to colder weather, although a consider- 
able amount of work was still going on. Work 
on highways was nearing completion, the 
clearance of drains and dikes being the first 
work in view. In the province of Nova Scotia 
unemployment was evident among construc- 
tion mechanics and tradesmen, and with a 
view to alleviating this condition a few mu- 
nicipalities have advanced plans for addi- 
tional street and sewer work. The logging 
season opened with a large number of va- 
cancies available and several placements were 
made in this group. 


Quebec—Little change was recorded in the 
demand for farm workers in this province, 
with only a very slight number of orders 
registered. The situation in the building 
trades was very quiet with a small quantity 
of work offered for bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers and steamfitters. A decline was 
recorded in the calls for building labourers, 
especially in Montreal, and from Sherbrooke 
it was reported that a number of workers 
were still employed on road and highway re- 
pairs. A very brisk demand was shown in 
the logging industry, a large number of ex- 
perienced bushmen and loggers being trans- 
ferred from Quebec, Montreal and Hull of- 
fices, to the camps in the northern sections 
of the province and in Qntario. Little im- 
“provement was shown in the manufacturing 


industries, and commercial activities created 
a very small demand. At the latter part of 
October more women household domestics 
were available for work than there were va- 
cancies offered, a situation which is not usual 
at this time of year. 


Ontario—A more optimistic report regard- 
ing employment generally was given by the 
superintendents, the continued fine weather 
no doubt aiding materially with reference to 
all outdoor trades. The demand for farm 
workers continued fairly brisk at Brantford, 
Kingston, and London, with the supply equal 
to the demand, and at Chatham a few beet 
workers were placed. The labour available 
was more than adequate to take care of the 
continuation of construction and repair work 
in connection with highways, city streets and 
sewers. In some localities building construc- 
tion was active, but only a small demand for 
skilled and unskilled workers was recorded, 
the exception being stonemasons, a scarcity 
of these workers being reported from several 
districts. The logging industry continued to 
be the main source of employment at the 
northern offices, and from Toronto an in- 
creasingly large number of orders for bush- 
men and camp workers was filled. At Cobalt, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Timmins reports indi- 
cated an insufficient supply of experienced 
men. The mining industry was very slack, 
few demands being’ recorded. Industrial 
operations have shown reductions during the 
past month and a slight recession in demand 
was apparent in several important industries. 
An increased registration of women for per- 
manent institutional positions was recorded 
in Toronto, but the demand for experienced 
residential household workers was consider- 
ably greater than the supply. 


Manitoba.—With the continued good wea- 
ther a brisk demand for threshers and help 
for fall ploughing was sustained, and orders 
were filled as quickly as received. Business 
in the building groups continued as formerly 
reported, the majority of the work under way 
progressing towards completion. More than 
enough applicants were registered to satisfy 
any immediate requirements. A fairly large 
number of placements were made in logging, 
but until requests for harvest labour cease it 
will not be possible to make more than aver- 
age progress in meeting the demand. Ex- 
perienced domestic help for urban and rural 
communities were required in large numbers, 
although fewer workers for the latter sections 
were needed. 
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Saskatchewan—In the agricultural group 
the reaction from the peak demand of last 
month had set in, and although a heavy de- 
mand was still recorded it was not nearly so 
great as formerly. Applications for farm 
work were greatly in excess of the positions 
available. Extra gang hands and labourers 
were placed with the railway companies in 
considerable numbers, while the continuation 
of the building under way supplied work for 
tradesmen and building mechanics. Road 
grading and highway work supplied employ- 
ment for several. A decrease in the demands 
for housekeepers and domestics for farms was 
reported, although there was still a shortage 
of suitable applicants to fill the calls for gen- 
eral workers. 


Alberta—Threshing operations were about 
completed and the calls for farm workers 
were for fall ploughing mainly and were very 
easily satisfied. Although a general slack- 
ness prevailed in the construction group, a 
good deal of work was supplied to carpenters, 
plasterers, painters, and general labourers, in 
various districts and irrigation work near 
Banff provided some employment. A few 
workers were supplied to the railway com- 
panies for extra gang and section work. The 
demand in the logging group was very brisk 
with prospects of a continued and fairly 
active demand throughout the winter months. 


British Columbia—A slightly improved 
employment situation was reported, although 
a considerable number of men were registered 
as unemployed. Building and _ construction 
work was progressing rapidly and although no 
demand for trades mechanics or labourers was 
reported, the surplus of these workers regis- 
tered at the offices had not increased per- 
ceptibly. Some irrigation work was nearing 
completion and a few vacancies were offered 
in the railway construction and maintenance 
group. The small local demand for farm 
workers was met satisfactorily. Quietness 
characterized the logging group, a small de- 
mand for tie makers, loggers and sawyers 
being recorded. Very few vacancies occurred 
in the mining group and a large number of 
idle men were reported in the cities. Im- 
provement was shown among the shipping 
and longshore trades, but a large number of 
experienced men were available for any work 
offering in this group. In the women’s sec- 
tion, notwithstanding a very large registra- 
tion, difficulty was experienced in supplying 
suitable applicants to meet the demands for 
experienced cooks, generals and household 
positions. 


The trend of employment at 
the beginning of October 
was upward, according to 
reports tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from employ- 
ers of labour. Although the situation was 
more favourable than on September 1, 1924, 
the index was lower than on October 1, 1923, 
when declines had been reported. The largest 
gains since the preceding month were regis- 
tered in manufacturing, especially in the tex- 
tile, iron and steel, canning and confectionery 
divisions. Logging, transportation and trade 
were also more active, while further though 
smaller declines were noted in construction. 
Firms in the Maritime Provinces and On- 
tario enlarged their working forces, but in the 
remaining provinces contractions were indi- 
cated. 

In the Maritime Provinces, iron and steel, 
textiles, logging, construction and trade re- 
ported improvement; employment in coal 
mines, paper and lumber mills and summer 
hotels, on the other hand, declined. 


In Quebec there were fluctuations in dif- 
ferent industries resulting in a small net re- 
duction in employment. Textile, tobacco and 
confectionery factories, logging, transportation 
and trade were decidedly busier but saw- 
mills showed marked seasonal curtailment 
and construction, rubber, iron and steel plants 
were slacker. 


Substantial improvement was noted in 
manufactures in Ontario; textile, food, iron 
and steel works reported the largest additions 
to staffs. Logging camps: also recorded con- 
siderable expansion. The only decreases of 
any size were those in construction. 

In the Prairie Provinces reductions in per- ~ 
sonnel in railway car shops, together with de- 
clines in construction and in summer hotels 
caused a shrinkage in employment. Coal 
mining was more active, as were also local 
transportation and printing establishments 

In British Columbia, losses in construction, 
canneries and summer hotels were partly off- 
set by gains in logging, metallic ore mines, 
shipping and stevedoring and trade. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment improved in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, while in Ottawa there was no gen- 
eral change in the situation. In Montreal 
manufacturing as a whole registered expan- 
sion, especially in the textile division. Trans- 
portation and trade also employed larger 
working forces, but iron and steel and con- 
struction were slacker. In Quebec City leather 
and clothing works were rather busier and 
improvement was also recorded in wholesale 
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trade. In Toronto, manufacturing showed 
considerable revival, textile works especially 
making large additions to pay-rolls. Trade 
also was more active. Additions to staffs in 
pulp and paper works and in trade in Ottawa 
were offset by declines in construction and in 
a few other industries. In Hamilton food, 
iron and steel factories were more fully em- 
ployed than at the beginning of September, 
but there were decreases in construction. The 
increase in Winnipeg occurred largely in the 
pulp, paper and printing industry. In Van- 
couver there were increases in employment in 
electric current works, shipping and stevedor- 
ing, building construction and trade, but re- 
ductions that nearly offset these gains were 
reported in food and non-ferrous metal fac- 
tories and in road construction. The result 
was a very small net increase. 


Improvement was indicated in manufactur- 
ing on the whole, although edible animal pro- 
ducts, lumber, brick and glass works were 
slacker. The largest gains were recorded in 
textiles, all branches of which shared in the 
expansion. The automobile, crude, rolled and 
forged and some other divisions of iron and 
steel also registered considerable gains, but 
these were partly offset by further curtailment 
of operations in railway car shops. Leather, 
canning, confectionery, paper, printing, to- 
bacco and electric current works reported the 
addition of large number of operatives. Log- 
ging camps continued to show seasonal expan- 
sion in nearly every section of the country. 
Coal mines, on the whole, were rather slacker, 
but improvement was indicated in metallic ore 
mines and, on a smaller scale, in non-metallic 
mineral mines. Telegraph and telephone com- 
panies reported reductions in _ personnel. 
Street railways and cartage and shipping and 
stevedoring employed larger working forces 
than on September 1, while steam railways 
showed further, though less pronounced con- 
tractions. Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions was indicated in construction; the build- 
ing, highway and railway divisions all shared 
in the shrinkage. Summer hotels reported the 
falling off in activity usual at this time of 
year while other branches of the service group 
registered very little change. Improvement 
was recorded in both retail and wholesale 
trade, that in the former being more pro- 
nounced. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October. 


Unemployment as used in 


TRADE the following report has ref- 
UNION erence to involuntary idle- 
Reports. ness, due to economic causes. 


Persons engaged in work 
other than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The percentage of unemployment reported 
by 1,527 trade unions with 154,181 persons at 
the end of September was rather smaller than 
that registered at the end of the previous 
month, 5.9 per cent of the members being idle 
as compared with 6.5 per cent at the close of 
August. The situation was not so favourable 
as in September of last year when 2 per cent 
of the members were reported idle. More 
work than in August was afforded members 
in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Mani- 
toba. The change in Nova Scotia was nom- 
inal in character, but in Manitoba it was con- 
siderable, due, for the most part, to inactivity 
in railway car shops. All provinces reported 
more idleness than in September of last year, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Manitoba showing 
the most noteworthy declines. Employment 
in the manufacturing industries increased 
slightly over the previous month, owing to 
improvement in the garment, pulp and paper, 
and glass groups. No change in the situa- 
tion was reported by printing tradesmen, but 
in the iron and steel group reductions occurred, 
chiefly among machinists and railway carmen. 
There was also considerable inactivity among 
textile workers. Coal miners in Nova Scotia 
reported slightly more unemployment than 
in August; in Alberta they were more fully 
engaged and no idleness was shown in British 
Columbia. Asbestos miners in Quebec were 
fully employed. The building trades indicated 
a small fractional percentage increase in un- 
employment and the level of unemployment 
was also above that of September of last year. 
Carpenters and joiners, electrical workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, steam shovel and 
dredgemen, and tile layers were better em- 
ployed than in August, but the inactivity 
among bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite and 
stonecutters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and hod carriers just more than 
counter-balanced this improvement. In com- 
parison with September of last year, brick- 
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layers, masons and plasterers, painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers and hod carriers were 
less active, and declines of smaller magnitude 
were reported by carpenters and joiners, elec- 
trical workers, granite and stonecutters and 
plumbers and steamfitters. In the remaining 
trades there was slight improvement. More 
work than in August was registered in the 
transportation group, both navigation workers 
and steam railway employees sharing in the 
gain. The situation for street and electric 
railway employees remained unchanged. 
Fishermen were fully engaged. Theatre and 
stage employees and stationary engineers and 
firemen reported smaller percentages of idle- 
ness. Hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers were not so busy. 

A summary of employment during the 
quarter ending September 30, 1924, as reported 
by trade unions, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


During the month of Sep- 


EMPLOYMENT tember, 1924, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
REPORTS Canada made’ 53,104 refer- 


ences to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 51,621 placements; of these 
the workers placed in regular employment 
numbered 43,832, as compared with 651,740 
during the same period a year ago, while those 
in casual work were 7,789. The number of 
men placed in regular employment was 40,309 
and of women 3,523. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of September of 
56,707 vacancies for men and 9,002 oppor- 
tunities for women,—a total of 65,709 orders, 
—in contrast with a total of 67,065 during the 
corresponding period in 1928. During the 
month 62,465 applications for employment 
were reported at the offices, of which 51,885 
were from men and 11,080 from women. During 
September, 1923, applications for work num- 
bered 67,097. It will be noted that approxi- 
mately the same volume of business was trans- 
acted during this September as during the 
same period last year, yet at no time did the 
daily transactions of the offices approach the 
high level noted at the middle of September, 
1923. The expansion begun during the latter 
part of August, 1924, was continued consist- 
ently throughout September as may be seen 
by the chart which accompanies the article 
on another page of this issue on the work of 
the Employment Offices during that month. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found a state- 
ment of the transactions of the offices during 
the third quarter of 1924. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that the 
production of pig iron rose 
slightly in September to 
23,202 long tons or 0.6 per cent over the 
23,073 tons of the preceding month. Com- 
pared with August the output of basic iron fell 
to 3,997.tons, a loss of 1,945 tons. No malle- 
able iron was produced, but foundry iron ad- 
vanced to 19,205 tons, a gain of 7,294 tons. 
The cumulative production of pig iron during 
1924 reached 518,860 tons at the end of the 
third quarter. While 165,736 tons lower than 
the output for the same period of 1923, this 
total exceeded the first nine months’ produc- 
tion in 1922 by 242,871 tons, and that in 1921 
by 61,703 tons. The production of basic iron 
for the nine months was 338,080 tons, or 
about double the output of this grade in 1922, 
and slightly less than that in 1921. The pro- 
duction of foundry iron, at 138,070 tons, was 
about 60 and 70 per cent greater than that of 
1922 and 1921 respectively; the 42,710 tons of 
malleable iron produced was 120 and 50 per 
cent over the production in the same two 
years. During September one furnace was 
blown in at Sydney, Nova Scotia, resulting in 
three furnaces being active at the end of the 
month, namely, one at Hamilton, Ontario, 
one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and one at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. The production of 
ferro-silicon during the month was 1,898 tons, 
a decrease of 297 tons from the August output 
of 2,195 tons. 


The production of 18,005 tons steel ingots 
and castings in Canada in September was, 
with the exception of May, 1922, the lowest 
recorded since the commencement of monthly 
statistics in 1917. Compared with 22,736 tons 
in August, it marked a drop of 21 per cent. 
Basic open hearth ingots fell to 16,585 tons, a 
loss of 22 per cent from the 21,150 tons re- 
ported for August while basic open hearth 
castings dropped to 442 tons as compared with 
677 tons of the previous month. The other 
grades showed slight increases, alloy steel in- 
gots advancing 71 per cent to 459 tons. The 
cumulative production of steel for the nine 
months amounted to 581,711 tons composed 
of 558,483 tons steel ingots and 23,228 tons 
steel castings. This output, while lower than 
the 1923 figures by 139,641 tons, exceeded the 
production reported for the first nine months 
of 1922 and 1921, when the quantities were 
334,835 tons and 477,588 tons respectively. 

A report from the Department’s correspond- 
ent at Cobalt shows that sixteen carloads, 
containing approximately 1,353,079 pounds of 
silver ore, were shipped from the Cobalt camp 
during the month of October, as compared 
with thirteen carloads of silver ore, containing 
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963,481 pounds, in the previous month. The 
Nipissing mine shipped 230 bars, containing 
262,581.36 ounces of silver, and The Mining 
Corporation of Canada shipped 160 bars, con- 
taining 161,088.99 ounces of silver, making a 
total of 390 bars, containing 423,670.35 ounces 
of silver, shipped during the month of October, 
as compared with 461 bars, containing 510,- 
350.06 ounces, in the previous month. 2 

A report from the Department’s correspond- 
ent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of September, 1924: at the Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited, 30,783 tons, at the Inter- 
colonial Coal Mining Company, Limited, 
12,099, and at the Greenwood Coal Company, 
Limited, 5,094 tons. 

As complete figures for the coal production 
in ‘Canada are not available for the month of 
September, the statistics for the previous 
month are given at the end of this section. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement, amounted during the month of 
‘September to $19,311,459, as compared with 
$18,323,938 during August, and with $21,653,714 
in September, 1923. The gross earnings from 
January 1, 1924, to September 30, 1924, were 
$172,484,625 as compared with $180,137,568 for 
the same period last year. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for September, 1924, were 
given in a preliminary statement as $15,493,- 
984 in comparison with $14,324,121 in the 
previous month and $17,745,909 in September, 
1923. The gross earnings for the first nine 
months of 1924 were given as $129,358,699, as 
compared with $130,686,362 for the same 
period in 1923. 


Coal Statistics for August—During August 
the output of coal from Canadian mines, 
according to estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, was the lowest for the 
current year. The decrease from the previous 
month’s production amounted to 7 per cent, 
the output falling from 730,316 tons in July 
to 682,978 tons in August. Compared with 
the average production for August during 
the past five years the decrease was still 
greater, amounting to 45 per cent. These 
decreases may be explained by the continu- 
ance of the coal strike in “District 18,” 
Alberta and British Columbia. The average 
monthly production of Alberta and British 
Columbia for the five preceding years was 
686,485 tons, as against 254,519 tons during 
August of this year. There was also lessened 
activity in Nova Scotia, where the average 
monthly production fell from 504,014 tons to 
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403,739 tons, or a decrease of 20 per cent. 
The provinces of New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan also showed decreases. The pro- 
duction by provinces was as follows:—Nova 
Scotia, 403,739 tons; New Brunswick, 13,029 
tons; Saskatchewan, 11,691 tons; Alberta, 
131,572 tons; British Columbia, 122,947 tons. 

The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during August was 
19,280, of whom 14,682 worked underground 
and 4,598 on the surface, as compared with a 
total of 17,522 in July, of whom 13,392 worked 
underground and 4,130 on the surface. 

The monthly production per man was 35.4 
tons for August as against 38.1 tons per man 
for July. During August the production per 
man-day was 1.9 tons as compared with 2.0 
tons in July. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics the 
PERMITS AND value of the building permits 
CoNTRACTS issued in 56 cities during 
AWARDED September was the highest 


in any month of this year, 
showing an increase of 53.9 per cent over the 
previous month, and of 39 per cent over 
September, 1923. The total value of the 
permits in September, 1924, was $14,566,504; 
for August, 1924, it was $9,463,756, and for 
September, 1924, $10,478,618. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value of the contracts awarded during 
October, 1924, was $21,066,800, compared with 
$22,506,300 in September. Residential building 
accounted for 38.3 per cent of the October 
total, amounting to $8,066,900; business build- 
ing amounted to $6,154,100, or 29.2 per cent; 
industrial building to $774,500, or 3.7 per 
cent; and public works and utilities to. $6,071,- 
300, or 28.8 per cent. The activity was dis- 
tributed among the provinces as follows: On- 
tario, 49.7 per cent; Quebec, 30.3 per cent; 
British Columbia, 8.6 per cent; Prairie Prov- 
inces, 7.38 per cent; and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, 4.1 per cent. 


The summary of ‘Canadian 


FOREIGN trade prepared by the 
TRADE Department of Customs and 

Excise shows that in Sep- 
tember, 1924, the merchandise entered for 


consumption amounted to $63,911,289 as 
against $71,351,200 in. September, 1923. The 
domestic merchandise exported amounted 
to $80,960,729 in September, 1924, as compared 
with $73,821,631 in the previous month and 
$67,602,641 in the corresponding month of the 
previous year. Foreign merchandise exported 
amounted to $1,494,898 in September, 1924, 
and $1,214,930 in September, 1923. 
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The chief imports in September, 1924, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $13,624,- 
350; non-metallic minerals and products, $10,- 
933,997; iron and its products, $9,850,320; and 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $9,444,560. . 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetabie 
products, mainly foods, $23,477,793; animals 
and animal products, $17,063, 329; and wood, 
wood products and paper, $21,533,165. During 
the six months of ithe fiscal year endied 
September, 1924, exports of agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, were valued 
at $175,857,017; wood, wood products and 
paper at $123,813,581; and animals and animal 
products at $71,334,100. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was less in October than in September, but 
greater than in October, 1924. There were in 
existence at some time or other during the 
month six disputes involving 8,656 employees 
and a time loss of 141,448 working days, as 
compared with eight disputes in September, 
involving 8,501 employees and resulting in a 
time loss of 205,634 working days. In Octo- 
ber, 1924, there were recorded 16 disputes in- 
volving 2,322 workpeople and a time loss of 
50,402 working days. Two strikes and lock- 
outs commenced during October, one of 
which terminated during the month. Three 
of the strikes and lockouts which commenced 
prior to October terminated during the 
month. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were two strikes and lockouts involving 
280 workpeople. The increase in the number 
of employees involved and in the time loss 
as compared with October last year was due 
to the strike of 8,000 coal miners in Alberta 
and Southeastern British Columbia. 


Prices 

Retail food prices were slightly higher, sea- 
sonal declines in the prices of potatoes and 
beef being more than offset by seasonal ad- 
vances in dairy products and eggs. The cost 
per week of a list of twenty-nine staple foods, 
for an average family of five, in terms of the 
average retail prices in some sixty cities, was 
$10.31 at the beginning of October as com- 
pared with $10.28 for September; $10.65 for 
October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; 
$11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 
for October, 1918; and $799 for October, 
1914. Potatoes and sirloin steak declined 
substantially and there were smaller declines 
in roast beef, mutton, fresh and salt pork, 


and in prunes. The most important advances 
occurred in the prices of eggs and butter, 
while there were less important advances in 
cheese, rolled oats,, lard, beans, evaporated 
apples ‘and sugar. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods, the total budget 
averaged $20.67 at the beginning of October 
as compared with $20.65 for September; 
$21.16 for October, 1923; $20.87 for October, 
1922; $22.01 for October, 1921; $26.46 for Oc- 
tober, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.48 for October, 1918; and $14.48 for Octo- 
ber, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced to 157.0 for October as compared 
with 153.8 for September; 153.1 for October, 
1923; 148.1 for October, 1922; 155.6 for Octo- 
ber, 1921; 236.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 214.0 for October, 
1919. In the grouping according to chief 
component: material four of the main groups 
advanced, two declined, and two showed little 
change. The vegetables and their products 
group and the animals and their products 
group advanced substantially, the former be- 
cause of higher prices for grains, flour, milled 
products and rubber and the latter because 
of higher prices for hogs, sheep, fish, milk, 
eggs and cheese. Fibres, textiles and textile 
products rose because of higher prices for 
cotton, wool and jute. Higher prices for 
silver, lead, tin, zinc and antimony caused an 
advance in the non-ferrous metals group. The 
non-metallic minerals group declined because 
of lower prices for gasoline and coal oil. The 
wood and wood products group was also 
somewhat lower, while the iron and its pro- 
ducts group and the chemicals and _ allied 
products group were both practically un- 
changed. 


The effect of temperature on the frequency 
of accidents in a factory was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the Institute of Industrial 
Welfare workers in England. In one factory 
experiment it had been found that there was 
a minimum of accidents when the temperature 
was 65 to 69 degrees. When the temperature 
fell five degrees there were 6 per cent more 
accidents. Another five degrees lower, acci- 
dents increased by 16 per cent, while another 
drop in the temperature of five degrees in- 
volved a 35 per cent increase in the number of 
accidents: At temperatures above 69 degrees 
accidents again increased in frequency. One 
very obvious and simple means of decreasing 
mining accidents, it was stated, was to improve 
the ventilation of mines. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


HE Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, western lines, and its clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., continued its investigations 
during October, and presented its report 
shortly after the close of the month. The 
Board was composed of Mr. Travers Sweat- 
man, representing the employers, Mr. David 
Campbell for the employees and the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Dennistoun, as chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members. The report was signed 
by all three members, Mr. Sweatman dis- 
senting, however, respecting certain points. 


Oiher Proceedings under the Act 


In connection with the recent dispute be- 
tween certain coal operators, members of the 
Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ Association, 
and certain of their employees being members 
of the Edmonton and District Miners’ Federa- 
tion, agreements based on the award of the 
Board were reached shortly after the close of 
the month between the Miners’ Federation 
and the various operators concerned. The 
report of the Board in this case was printed in 
the September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 744. 


Report of the Board in Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company, (western lines), and its clerks, freight 


handlers, baggagemen, ete. 


In tue marrer of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Western Lines, Employer, and 
certain of its employees, being clerks, 
freight handlers, baggagemen, storemen, 
ete., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
Employees. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
3rd November, 1924. 
To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sm,—In this matter the Board constituted 
under The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, and consisiting of Mr. Justice R. M. 
Dennistoun, Chairman; Mr. David Campbell, 
K.C., appointed by the employees, and Mr. 
Travers Sweatman, K.C., appointed by the 
employer, have the honour to make the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Board met in Winnipeg on Monday, 
the 22nd day of September, 1924, and on the 
following days: 28rd, 25th, 26th, 29th, 30th 
September, 2nd, 8th, 9th, 11th, 28th, 30th 
October, and 1st November. 

At most of the sittings the employees were 
represented by Messrs. J. L. Pateman, J. J. 
Bell, J. Parkinson and J. Brody. 

For the railway company there appeared 
Messrs. W. A. Mather, J. Lorimer, Macdonald, 
Anderson and MicLennan. 


The views of both parties were admirably, 
lucidly and temperately presented, and the 
Board desire to express their appreciation of 
the courtesy extended to them during the 
hearings by all concerned. 

The basis of the negotiations was an agree- 
ment between the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees with Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Western Lines, 
of which the rules became effective on Ist 
September, 1922, and the rates effective Ist 
January, 1923, which was filed as Exhibit 
No. 6 with the Board* 


On the Ist April, 1924, Mr. J. L. Pateman, 
General Chairman of the employees, gave the 
required thirty days’ notice to the company 
for a revision of this agreement, Exhibit 6, 
and attached to his letter were the employees’ 
proposals, a copy of which accompanied the 
application to the Honourable the Minister 
for the appointment of this Board. Follow- 
ing this, meetings were held between com- 
mittees representing both parties. These 
meetings commenced on the 29th April, 1924, 
and terminated about the 28rd May, 1924, 
during which time the greater proportion of 
the proposals submitted were agreed to. In 
the answer filed on behalf of the railway 
company to the application for the appoint- 
ment of this Board, the General Manager for 
Wee Lines says as follows, in paragraph 


*This agreement was noted in the Lasour GAZETTS, 
April, 1928, page 405. 
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“As a result of the meetings of the said 
joint committees an agreement satisfactory 
to the employer and the employees was 
arrived at on nearly all points referred to 
in the list of proposed amendments sub- 
mitted by the employees, but on matters 
hereinafter more particularly referred to it 
was found that the employer’s committee and 
the employees’ committee could not arrive at 
an agreement.” 

It was at this point that this Board, with 
the concurrence of the representatives of 
both parties, decided to commence its work. 
Members of the Board take it for granted 
that the points referred to by Mr. Pateman 
and Mr. Murphy, General Manager, Western 
Lines, as having been agreed to will be in- 
corporated in the new formal agreement which 
will be prepared, and the Board now proceed 
to deal only with the points upon which an 
agreement was not arrived at. 


Powmt J. Article 2.4 Wy add a)! In the 
event of any of the specified holidays falling 
on a day that an employee is given in lieu 
of Sunday, such an employee will be allowed 
a day off in lieu of same or be given an 
extra day’s pay.” The Board are of opinion 
that. this amendment to the rules is reason- 
able and should be allowed, Mr. Sweatman 
dissenting. 


Point II. Article 2 “H”. The amendment 
to the rules asked for is new, and is as 
follows:—“ Hourly rated employees required 
to report for duty will be paid a minimum 
of three hours at pro rata rates for which 
three hours’ service may be required, pro- 
vided however, that if required to report for 
duty on their regularly assigned seventh day 
off, or any of the holidays in Clause “D” 
of this Article, the minimum of three hours 
at pro rata rates shall be for two hours’ 
service or less.” The Board are unanimously 
of opinion that this alteration in the rules 
should be allowed. 


Point III. Article 3 “J”. Application is 
made to supplement this Article by adding 
the following: “with the following exception: 
all vacancies or new positions created in the 
freight shed, shed office and freight office 
shall be bulletined in each of the above- 
mentioned departments in accordance with 
Clause “D” of this Article. If an employee 
from the shed is appointed to a clerical posi- 
tion or vice versa his seniority for the pur- 
pose of promotion shall be counted from the 
date of such appointment. In case of reduc- 
tion of forces seniority of service shall gov- 
ern.” The Board are of opinion that this 
amendment to the rules should be allowed, 
Mr. Sweatman dissenting. 

86899—2 


Point IV. Article 5. This is an applica- 
tion to add a new clause to the existing rules 
to read as follows:— 


“Employees at Vancouver who are re- 
quired to travel on Sunday to meet incom- 
ing trans-Pacifie steamers at Victoria will 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half 
time. Reasonable expenses will also be al- 
lowed.” 


In leu of the rule applied for the Board 
unanimously recommend the adoption of the 
following rule :— 


“Employees at Vancouver who are re- 
quired to travel on Sunday to meet incom- 
ing trans-Pacific steamers at Victoria will 
be allowed a three-hour call in respect of 
this service.” 

Point V. Article 7 “B”. This is an ap- 
plication to insert a new paragraph in the 
rules to read as follows:— 


“After one year’s service monthly rated 
employees will be allowed twelve working 
days’ vacation with pay each year. When 
a statutory holiday falls within the pre- 
scribed twelve days, an extra day will be 
allowed.” 


The Board are of opinion that this amend- 
ment to the rules should be allowed, Mr. 
Sweatman dissenting. 


Point VI. Article 7 “D”. This is an ap- 
plication to insert a new rule as follows:— 


“Where the work of an employee is kept 
up by other employees without cost to the 
company a monthly employee who has been 
in the continuous service of the company 
one year and less than two years, will not 
have deduction made from his pay for the 
time absent on account of bona fide case 
of sickness until he has been absent six 
working days in the calendar year; a 
monthly employee who has been in con- 
tinuous service two years and less than 
three years, nine working days; a monthly 
employee who has been in continuous ser- 
vice three years or longer, twelve working 
days. Deductions will be made beyond the 
time allowance specified above. The em- 
ploying officer must be satisfied that the 
sickness is bona fide, and that no additional 
expense to the company is involved. Satis- 
factory evidence as to sickness in the form 
of a certificate from a reputable physician, 
preferably a company physician, will be 
required in cases of doubt. The above lim- 
its of sick leave may be extended in indi- 
vidual meritorious cases and under the 
conditions specified, but only by agreement 
of the representatives of the company and 
of the employee.” 
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The Board are of opinion that this rule, 
which has been in force for some time in 
respect to unorganized clerks and for these 
employees prior to the adoption of a schedule 
agreement, is reasonable and should be al- 
lowed, Mr. Sweatman dissenting. 

Point VII. Article 7. This addition to the 
rules is new. It reads as follows: “ Employees 
on leave of absence will, after three months, 
lose their seniority unless mutually agreed 
otherwise by the Company officers and rep- 
resentative employees.” The Board are 
unanimously of opinion that this amendment 
to the rules should be allowed. 


Point VIII. The employees request that the 
scope of the agreement be widened to cover 
the following positions:— 


Pursers and Freight Clerks, B.C. Lake and 
River Service; 

Janitor, Baggage Room, Edmonton; 

Janitor, Agents’ Payroll, Cranbrook; 

Checkers (2 positions), Kenora; 

Record Clerks (3 positions), Kenora; 

Call Boys, Mechanical Department, at all 
points now covered; 

Ticket Clerks, Lethbridge, and at all points 
where on Agents’ Payroll; 

Accountants at Fort William, Regina, Moose 
Jaw and Saskatoon; 

Assistant Foreman at Fort William, Brandon, 
Regina, Moose Jaw; 

Chief Clerks at all yard offices; 

Locomotive Foreman’s Clerk at Weyburn; 

Junior Clerk, Stores Department, Winnipeg: 

Chief Clerks at Freight Offices, Port Arthur, 
Brandon, Regina, Swift Current, Saskatoon, 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 

In view of the fact that these employees 
are at the present time members of this 
union, the Board are of the opinion that they 
should be included within the scope of the 
agreement, but that, in so far as the pursers 
and freight clerks of the B.C. Lake and River 
Service are concerned, a separate set of rules 
should be prepared to govern the conditions 
of their employment. 


Mr. Sweatman wishes to dissent in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

Firstly, in respect to the B.C. Lake and 
River Service, he is of the opinion that it 
would be better if this new agreement were 
negotiated in a separate schedule and not jin- 
- cluded under the present schedule. They are 
a different class of employees and he thinks 
that this would make for more harmony than 
if there were a separate agreement under the 
present schedule. 

Secondly, Mr. Sweatman wishes to dissent 
in the inclusion of all the various other 
positions with the exception of: 


Janitor, Baggage Room, Edmonton; 

Janitor, Agents’ Payroll, Cranbrook; 

Checkers (2 positions), Kenora; 

Junior Clerk, Freight Department, Winni- 
peg. 


Point IX. From Tuesday, 26th August, to 
2nd September, 1924, pending the considera- 
tion of this application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation, the Stores Department in Winnipeg 
was ordered closed. This was reported to the 
Honourable the Minister, and it was claimed 
that in view of the pending dispute there 
was a violation of Section 57 of Chapter 20, 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1907, and it was 
requested that the matter be made part of 
the reference to this Board. By letter of 
28th August, 1924, the Minister wrote Mr. 
Pateman that there would be an opportunity 
of discussing this subject with the Board when 
formed. It is in this indefinite way only 
that the point comes up for consideration. It 
is established that the Stores Department was 
closed without any reference whatsoever to 
the pending dispute, but because the shops 
were closed on the dates referred to and the 
services of the Stores Department were, there- 
fore, not required. In the Minister’s letter 
he states: “It would not appear that the Act 
contemplates preventing the company from 
closing down for a time some branch or 
department of its usual activities.” The 
Board concur in this view and find that no 
violation of the section of the Act has been 
established. 


Point X. General Wage Increase. This was 
an application for a general increase in the 
wage schedule. Considerable evidence was 
given in respect to the cost of living and 
to wage conditions in other departments and 
on other railways both in Canada and the 
United States. In view of general trade con- 
ditions throughout the country and_ the 
prevalence of unemployment due to economic 
conditions, the Board are of opinion that the 
application for a general increase in wages 
should be postponed until some future date. 

There are submitted herewith the exhibits 
filed on the hearing, together with the written 
arguments submitted on behalf of both parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 
the undersigned, who have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
(Sed.) R. M. Dennisroun, 
Chairman ; 
(Sgd.) D. Campsg, 
Member of Board; 


(Sgd.) Travers SwEATMaN, 
Member of Board. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


IFTEEN new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
been received by the Department. This board 
was established under an Order in Council 
dated July 11, 1918, the war still being in pro- 
gress, its purpose being to secure uninter- 
rupted service on the railways. The Board 
consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies and six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the railway brotherhoods. A 
summary of the recent decisions of the Board 
is given in the following paragraphs. Sum- 
maries of earlier decisions appeared in the 
issue for May, 1924, and in previous issues. 


Case No. 207—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Trainmen. 


A yardman who had been dismissed in a 
reduction of yard crews, on applying for a 
similar position in: another yard where junior 
men were employed, was informed that he 
could not exercise his seniority rights in that 
position. The railway stated that this man 
had been employed by the Grand Trunk 
Railway before the co-ordination of the two 
services, and that he had been dismissed for 
cause. On behalf of the yardman it was 
claimed that as the railways had not objected 
to his continuance in their employ he should 
be allowed the same privileges as were con- 
ceded former Canadian National yardmen un- 
der the Agreement of October 15, 1920, rela- 
tive to the merging of yardmen’s rights at 
Toronto as betwen the Canadian National 
and Grand Trunk men, resulting from the 
co-ordination of the yard services at Toronto. 

The Board decided that the yardman should 
be permitted to exercise his full seniority 
rights and be paid for the time he had lost, 
less any amount he might have earned in any 
employment during that time. 


Case No. 208—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 


Three engineers who had been discharged 
were reinstated with seniority restored in ac- 
cordance with the Engineers’ schedule which 
provided that discharged engineers upon re- 
employment within six months should hold 
their former rank. Later, however, at the re- 
quest of the general chairman of the engi- 
neers, the seniority list was altered, setting 

86899—23 


back the seniority of the three men to a date 
to agree with their enlisment for military ser- 
vice, and the list remained as altered for eight 
months. The employees claimed seniority to 
latter date. 

The employees’ claim was sustained by the 
Board to the extent of setting these men 
back on the seniority lst to the date of 
their enlistment. 


Case No. 209—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and United Brother: 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


The question at issue was as to whether a 
certain signalman was an employee of the 
Canadian National Railways or of the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company. The 
employee was for some time on the payroll 
of the Electric Railway Company who billed 
the Canadian National Railways. For con- 
venience it was arranged to transfer him to 
the payroll of the Railways, while he still 
received the Electric Company’s rate of pay. 
The employee claimed that he was entitled 
to wages under the Maintenance of Way 
schedule of the Canadian National Railways. 

The Board decided in favour of the em- 
ployer’s contention that the signalman was 
an employee of the Electric Railway Com- 
pany, the position having been created under 
a provincial Order in Council which provided 
that the signalman at the point mentioned in 
the Order should be an employee of that 
company. 


Case No. 210—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A brakeman was arrested for alleged theft 
but found not guilty. He claimed wages for 
time held out of service under Rule 40 of 
the schedule of the Duluth, Winnipeg and 
Pacific Railway. The employer contended 
that this rule had no bearing on such cases. 

The Board denied the brakeman’s claim. 


Case No. 211—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A brakeman was dismissed for alleged inso- 
lence and a claim was made for his reinstate- 
ment. It appeared that the Assistant Super- 
intendent had sent him orders to move an 
engine, but that the brakeman had questioned 
orders given to him by anyone but, his fore- 
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man. Later it was alleged he showed dis- 
courtesy toward his superior officer. 

The Board upheld the employee’s claim to 
the extent of reinstatement without pay for 
time lost. . 


Case No. 212—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


This dispute concerned the interpretation of 
Article 19 of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way schedule, dated April 1, 1918, which pro- 
vides that “when a train making an objective 
terminal is held out of such terminal at the 
semaphore, yard limit board, or behind other 
trains similarly delayed on account of yard 
being congested, or other conditions which 
make it impossible for the train to be taken 
in promptly, the crew shall be paid from the 
time first stopped until able to proceed and 
be relieved from duty without delay ”. Claim 
was made on behalf of eight brakemen for 
payment for time under this rule, the em- 
ployees alleging that their trains had been 
delayed by congestion of outlying stations. 
‘The Railways contended that the trains in 
these cases were not delayed by congestion 
but by other causes, and that the article 
quoted did not contemplate payment of ar- 
bitrary time except to trains held on the main 
line outside a terminal. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 213—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


This dispute concerned the claims of two 
passenger trainmen for detention time under 
Article 19 of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way schedule, dated April 1, 1918, which pro- 
vides that “it is understood that trainiien 
on trains detained between their terminalis by 
annulment of trains or other avoidable cause 
will be allowed 124 miles per hour for the 
first eight hours of each twenty-four so held, 
whether held two hours, two or three days, or 
more. This to apply to passenger trainmen 
on the basis of twenty miles per hour.” The 
two trainmen were delayed, one hy his train 
being off the track, the other by a breakdown 
of the engine. The Railway officials claimed 
that when this clause was drafted it was in- 
tended to cover trains delayed in the mou- 
tains by slides and washouts, but not that the 
arbitrary allowance for delays should be paid 
to trainmen in connection with their own 
trains. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees, believing that the delays were due to 
unavoidable causes. 


Case No. 214—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conduciors 


A conductor was assigned to a mixed train 
with a run of 73.8 miles which was heid at 
a way station for one hour and ten minutes for 
unloading coal. The employees claimed that 
under Article 3 clause (d) of their agree- 
ment with the Railways conductors should 
be paid for work-train service when tim2 
occupied was one hour or more; also that 
payment for work train service was an 
“arbitrary payment.” 

The Board disallowed the employees’ claim, 
holding that the work for which the claim was 
made did not come within the intent of the 
work-train rule. 


Case No. 215—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


Claim for payment of detention time was 
made on behalf of four conductors in freight 
service under Rule 9, Clause (A) of Con- 
ductors’ schedule: “ Conductors switching or 
delayed at terminal or turn around points will 
be paid for actual time so occupied at through 
freight rates. This time will be in addition 
to mileage or hours made on the trip.” The 
conductors were required to stop at a certain 
junction and to get into touch by telephone 
with the yard office as to yarding their trains. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim oa 
the ground that the telephone was connected 
with the yard office and was for the purpose 
of facilitating train movements into the yard, 
a stop of the kind not coming under the rule 
quoted. 


Case No. 216—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


Rule 9, Clause A, of the conductors’ © 
schedule provides: “Conductors switching or 
delayed at terminals or turn-around points 
will be paid for actual time so occupied at 
through freight rates. This time will be in 
addition to mileage or hours made on the 
trip.” A conductor was assigned to a run, 
part passenger and part mixed service. He 
claimed all the time from the moment he 
stopped to set out freight cars at terminal 
until his arrival at station as terminal de- 
tention. The contention of the Railways was 
that a mixed train crew was only entitled to 
the delay in setting out freight cars from their 
train in the yard before arrival at the depot, 
and that in this particular case the freight cars 
with the road engine were cut off, and backed 
into a siding, the yard engine taking the 
coaches into the depot. The employees con- 
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tended that the train stopped in the freight 
yard and set out the freight cars, and that the 
_ switch engine coupled on to the caboose and 
pushed them to the pasenger depot, and they 
claimed that the conductor was entitled to 
terminal time from the time the first stop 
was made within the terminal yards until 
released from duty at the depot. 

The Board upheld the claim of the em- 
ployees for terminal detention time, holding 
that road time ceases when terminal time 
commences. 


Case No. 217—-The Canadian National Raii- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors. 


A caboose was run into and put out of 
commission. The conductor, on arriving at 
terminal, booked “rest”, which expired next 
day. He then applied to the assistant super- 
intendent for another caboose, and was told 
that a caboose was being sent and would 
arrive the following day. He was not however 
provided with a caboose for six days, thereby 
losing 934 miles for which he claimed. The 
Railways contended that the conductor was 
given an opportunity to work in the interval, 
and that his loss of time was due to his own 
refusal. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim, 
considering that the railways’ responsibility 
in the matter was not apparent. 


Case No. 218—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

A conductor was employed on a work-train 
between Fort Frances and Rainy River, and 
when it was discontinued he was sent to Rainy 


River from Fort Frances, where he bid in. 


It was claimed that he was entitled to work 
out of that point if he wished, and that he 
intended to go back to the work train when 
it resumed. However, instructions were issued 
to move his caboose to Winnipeg. He claimed 
for 181 miles for deadhead mileage to the 
latter point. 

The Board sustained the employee’s claim, 
holding that when the work train was can- 
celled the conductor should have been con- 
tinued in service on the same sub-division, 
unless he otherwise elected. 


Case No. 219——Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


A conductor was sent to get some cars 
from a point distant 100 miles, and he brought 
them back. The time occupied by the trip 
was allowed to him as “terminal time”, and 
included along with a trip which he made 
later. The employees claimed that the com- 


pany had no right to couple up this trip 
with another. The railways contended that 
the circumstances of the case were unusual 
there having been a block on the line 1.2 
miles from the station, and that they should 
not be required to pay more than terminal 
time. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 187 (Further hearing). Canadian 
National Railways (western region) 
and the Order of Railway Conductors. 


Rule 23 of the Conductors’ schedule pro- 
vides that where no conductors’ spare board 
is kept the oldest available spare conductor 
shall be entitled to car or run, if it is to be 
vacant for less than ten days. In this case 
the conductor being the senior available con- 
ductor, took the place of a man who had laid 
off for an indefinite period. Five days later 
he was relieved of his car by another econ- 
ductor. The employees claimed that the car 
was not known to be vacant for ten days or 
more until it was actually vacant for that 
time, that he should not have been displaced 
till the car was actually vacant for ten days, 


‘and that he was entitled to the difference 


between the pay of a brakeman and con- 
ductor up to the end of that period. 

The Board at a hearing last December found 
the evidence contradictory as to the existence 
of a spare board, but that if such a board ex- 
isted the claim of the employees should be 
denied, while if not their claim should be 
sustained. When the case was heard again on 
October 15 the Board concluded that a con- 
ductor’s spare board was in existence, and 
while the employees did not appear to have 
been parties to its establishment, neither did 
it appear that they had protested against the 
manner in which it was handled. 

The employees’ claim was therefore denied. 


Case No. 221—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

A conductor was required to take engines 
on six different occasions between two ter- 
minals. The employees claimed that it was 
a recognized practice that conductors were en- 
titled to a minimum day for running between 
two terminals, namely 100 miles at conductor’s 
rates for each trip in question. The Rail- 
ways contended that he was entitled only to 
terminal time, and that the employee was em- 
ployed as a trainman. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees, holding that the conductor was called 
to pilot engines quite apart from his road 
service. 
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Case No. 222—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


Rule 6 of the conductors’ schedule pro- 
vides that “One hundred miles or less, 8 
hours or less, to constitute a day, in through 
and irregular freight, local freight, and mixed 
train service.” A conductor on a work train, 
upon completion of his regular day’s work 
was ordered to accompany the work-train 
engine to the other end of the run and for 
this trip he claimed the minimum day of 100 
miles. Two days later he received a similar 
order, and claimed 100 miles for this trip also. 


The employees contended that these trips 
could not be figured in connection with his 
work-train assignment, and that if they were 
so figured the company should have supplied 
him with two brakemen as required by the 
Schedule, Article 4, Clause C, which states: 
“work-trains will have at least two (2) train- 
men.” The Railways contended that the con- 
ductor worked continuous time after his regu- 
lar days work. 

The claim of the employees was sustained, 
the Board considering that the Company’s 
claim as to continuous employment was not 
supported by the work-train rule for the em- 
ployment of a full crew. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1924. 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of October was 6, as 
compared with 8 in September. The time 
loss for the month was greater than in 
October, 1923, being 141,448 working days, as 
compared with 50,402 working days in the 
previous year. 
ea 


Number of | Number of |Time loss in 





Date disputes | employees | working 
involved days 
October, 1924......... 6 8,656 141,448 
September, 1924....... 8 8,501 205 ,634 
October, 1923.4... 5. 16 2,322 50,402 


set SS Me 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely 
encountered. In the statistical tables, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout, 
included as such in the records of the Department, is 
a cessation of work involving six or more employees, 
and lasting more than one working day. Disputes of 
only one day’s duration or less, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department and the figures are given in 
the annual review. 


The increase in the number of employees 
involved and in the time loss, as compared 
with October last year, was due to the strike 
of 8,000 coal miners in Alberta and South 
Eastern British Columbia which lasted for 
sixteen days during October. 

Four disputes, involving 8,373 workpeople, 
were carried over from September. Three of 
the strikes and lockouts beginning prior to 
October, and one of the strikes and lockouis 
commencing during October, terminated dur- 
ing the month. At the end of October, there- 


fore, there were on record two disputes, in- 
volving match workers at Hull, Quebec, and 
moulders at Guelph, Ontario. 


Of the disputes which commenced during 
October one was an alleged lockout, it being 


- claimed by the employees that the employer 


proposed changes in the working conditions 
to take effect on the reopening of the plant. 
The second dispute was for increased wages 
and shorter hours. One of the strikes which 
terminated during October was in favour of 
the employers, two resulted in a compromise 
and the fourth was indefinite. 

In addition to the information published 
for September, word was received of a strike 
of fish packers at Prince Rupert, which began 
during September and terminated early in 
October. 

A cessation of work of coal miners at 
Nanaimo, B.C., for one day, reported in the 
press as a strike, was in fact by mutual 
agreement of the employer and employees. 
The dispute is described in a special article 
in this issue. 

The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement :— 


FisH Packers, Prince Rupert, B.C.—Forty- 
eight fish packers went on strike September 
27, against the employment of non-unionists, 
as three fish packers had refused to pay their 
union dues to the organization. Negotia- 
tions were carried on and a settlement was 
brought about through the mediation of two 
of the company’s engineers. The non-union 
men paid their fees and the fish packers agreed 
to give the company 30 days’ notice before a 
strike is called, Work was resumed October 3. 
The union then surrendered its charter and 
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applied for affiliation with another labour 
onganization. 


Coat Miners, ALBERTA AND BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA—A special article relating to the coal 
miners’ strike will be found eleswhere in the 
present issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Coat Miners, CoatHurst, Atta—The strike 
of 320 coal miners which began September 18 
for checkoff of 10 per cent assessment for 
district relief fund was terminated when the 


district strike ended and work was resumed 
October 22, 


MatcH Workers, Hutu, Que—Reference 
was made in the October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (page 830) to a dispute occurring at 
Hull, Que., involving the employees of a 
match manufacturing establishment. About 
12 employees were involved at first, but an 
alleged lockout followed, commencing on 
October 1, and involving 275 employees. The 
twelve employees had refused to return to 
work on September 26 under conditions dif- 
ferent from those before the plant was closed 
down for stock taking. The union reported 


that they were requested to sign the follow- 
ing :— 

Venom evin AWlh)), Se here eee. cele the, of hois:g hereby apply for 
ELD LOW TIVE GAS eee cts Om ete aa cles ou Sie wort nice ms meres Be 

I agree that in accepting the position asked for I will 
have nothing to do with any trade union association or organ- 
ization during working hours, nor will I interfere with others 
choosing or not to become a member of any union or associa 
tion. 

I further agree that, if not satisfied with the wages, 
conditions or hours of labour, I shall not quit work without 
giving the company a full day’s notice. 


The employing company then proposed an 
agreement with the union with some clauses 
different from the agreement in force prior 
to the shut-down, and this being refused on 
September 30, closed the plant indefinitely. 
This cessation of work involved about 275 
employees directly and about 80 indirectly. 
Negotiations were carried on and conferences 
held between officials of the company and 
the union concerned, from time to time dur- 
ing the month but no settlement was reached 
and the dispute remained unterminated at 
the end of the month. 

Musicians (Movine Picture THEATRES), 
Epmonton, Atta.—A strike of eight musicians 
in the employ of two moving picture theatres 
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.« Number 


Time 

Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 
employees} working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to October, 1924. 


FIsHING.— 
Fish packers, Prince Rupert,B.C. 48 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING.— 
Coal miners, Alberta and South 
Eastern British Columbia. 


8, 000 


Coal miners, Coalhurst, Alta... . 820 


MANUFACTURING.— 
Iron, steel and products:— 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont........ 


Or 


SERVICE.— 
Recreational:— 


Moving picture projectionists,|..........]-....... 


Hamilton, Ont. 


5,760 |Commenced September 18. 


96 |Commenced September 27, against the employ- 


ment of non-unionists. Settled by mediation 
and work resumed October 3. In favour of 


employers. 


128,000 |Commenced April 1, against a reduction in wages. 


Settled by mediation and work resumed October 


20; compromise. 

Strike for checkoff of 
10 per cent assessment for district strike fund; 
work resumed October 22 when district strike 
ended. 


135 |Commenced June 2, against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated. 


_.JCommenced during July. Alleged lockout of 


union employees. Information indicates that 
employment conditions are no longer affected. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during October, 1924. 


MANUFACTURING.— 
Match workers, Hull, Que....... 275 
SERVICE.— 
Recreational.— 
Musicians, (Moving Pictures), 8 


Edmonton, Alta. 


7,425 |Alleged lockout commenced October 1, owing to 


proposed changes in working conditions. Unterm- 
inated. 


32 [Commenced October 11, for increased wages and 


shorter hours. Settled by negotiations; work 
resumed October 17. 
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occurred October 11, following the refusal of 
employers to accede to scale of wages for 
1924-25. The musicians had been receiving 
$40 per week winter and $25 per week sum- 
mer, for a 6-hour day winter, and 3 hours 
during summer. They asked for $40 per week 
winter, and $30 per week summer, for a 53- 


hour day winter, and 3-hour day summer. 
Negotiations were carried on which resulted 
in a compromise being effected, the musi- 
cians resuming work October 17 on the basis 
of $40 per week for a 53-hour day during the 
winter, and $27.50 per week in the summer 
for 3 hours per day. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING SEPTEMBER 


4 fee British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for October contains the following table 
which analyses the disputes in progress in 
September, 1924, in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland by groups of industries, and indi- 
cates the number of workpeople involved at 


3,000 workpeople, and 11 old disputes directly 
involving 6,000 workpeople. Of these new 
and old disputes, 7, directly involving 1,000 
workpeople, were settled in favour of the 
workpeople; 11, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 16, 














the establishments concerned, and the approxi- directly involving 5,000 workpeople, were 
Number of Disputes in Number vo Oe 
Progress in September or work- Ager ih 
eagle _ duration 
involved A Mee 
Groups of Industries Started | Started in all any ha ain 
Leto 4 in Total _ disputes perpen 
ept.1 | Sept. innbrogress | in September 
Mining and quarrying........... Py Nee eer ane ow eis eee cle'tle s+ « 9 5 14 6,000 98,000 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding................ccccccceecee 7 9 16 14,000 311,000 
PEBREDOTES Ls we bs CRG 5 5b a Sa ee ak vibe saeexhoes 3 a 10 4,000 66,000 
L617) TPO ene en Ieee i | i i Oi 15 20 35 4,000 43,000 
Total; September, 1024 ees 34 41 75 28,000 518,000 
Wotali August, 1924 ayaa eee se. oa sila c.. 43 Ss} 96 122,000T 1, 764, 000T 
Totals September 023 nae see a ca vichecee ed oss 28 29 57 54,000t 1,029, 000t 


erm Ye 


tA general dispute in the building industry accounted for most 


of the loss of time in August, 1924. 


{A dispute involving about 40,000 boilermakers, etc., in Federated shipyards accounted for most of the loss of time in 


September, 1923. * 


mate time lost during the month in all disputes 
in progress. 

Of the 41 disputes beginning in September, 
14, directly involving 800 workpeople, arose 
out of demands for advances in wages; 12, 
directly involving 1,100 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 7, directly involving 1,200 
workpeople, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons; and 
8, directly involving 400 workpeople, on other 
questions. The total number of workpeople 
involved in these disputes (including those 
thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes) was approxi- 
mately 5,000. In addition about 23,000 work- 
people were involved either directly or in- 
directly, in 34 disputes which began before 
September. Settlements were effected in the 
case of 23 new disputes, directly involving 


compromised. In the case of 2 disputes, 
directly involving 400 workpeople, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ Benefit 


The Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association, at their recent convention at 
Montreal, adopted the following rule ag to 
the payment of death benefits:— 


“This Association will pay to the designated bene- 
ficiary upon the death of any member of the Inter- 
national Association who has been in continuous good 
standing one year and less than three years, the sum 
of $100; for three years and less than five years, the 
sum of $150; for five years and less than ten years, 
$200 and for ten years or more, $300. Effective 
January 1st, 1930, members who have been in con- 
tinuous good standing for twenty years or more, this 
International Association will pay a funeral benefit of 
$400. In all cases there must accompany the regular 
application blank a certificate of death from the State, 
Provincial or Municipal Board of Health or certificate 
of the coroner or medical examiner.” 
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THE STRIKE OF COAL MINERS IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA AND SOUTH 
EASTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA, APRIL TO OCTOBER, 1924 


HE strike of coal miners in Alberta and 
Southeastern British Columbia, mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18, against a reduction in wages, 
which began on April 1, 1924, was settled on 
October 10 by an agreement, subject to ratifi- 
cation by a ballot of the members, providing 
for a reduction in wages of $1.17 per day 
in the case of contract miners, and of one- 
eighth, or twelve and one-half per cent, in 
the case of those on day wages. As contract 
miners’ earnings had averaged about $9.50 per 
day, the $1.17 was approximately one-eighth 
in their case also. As day wages ranged from 
$6.58 for surface labourers, to $7.50 for a 
handpick miner and similar skilled classes, the 
average decrease for these was estimated to 
be about 90 cents per day. 

The agreement was voted on by the union 
on October 16 and approved by a majority of 
306, there being 3,237 in favour of the settle- 
ment and 2,931 against; spoiled ballots 48; total 
vote,6,216. The figures by localities indicated 
that the majority in Alberta were against the 
settlement, but the majority in British Columbia 
‘were in favour of it. The Union had reported 
about 9,000 members in good standing prior 
to the strike, and on the vote at that time 
taken to authorize the strike the figures were 
4.696 in favour of the strike and 282 against 
it. It was, however, commonly reported in 
the district that the result of the voting was 
a foregone conclusion and that many of the 
miners left the district for the summer as 
soon as the negotiations broke down in 
March. Another feature of the dispute is 
that in Alberta many of the mines are usually 
closed down to a great extent during the 
summer owing to lack of demand for the 
coal, particularly the lignite coal used chiefly 
for household consumption. Many of the 
miners therefore work on farms at such 
times, and also naturally to an increased 
extent during a prolonged strike. In British 
Columbia conditions are different, the demand 
for the high grade bituminous coal produced 
is not so seasonal, coal being used considerably 
by railroads and for coke making for the 
smelters, and there is no extensive farming 
country adjacent to the coal mines where 
miners may find work at such times. 


Cause of the Strike 


As stated in previous issues of the Lasour 
‘GazettE, the dispute arose owing to the ex- 
‘piration of the agreement between the 


Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
and District 18 of the United Miners on 
‘March 31, 1924. This agreement made pro- 
vision for the wages and working conditions 
of an agreement reached in 1920 on the basis 
of an award of wage increases to bituminous 
coal miners in the United States made by 
the Federal Coal Commission. This agree- 
ment was published in the Lasour Gazerre 
for August, 1920, page 1047, and an amend- 
ment providing for an increase in day wages, 
but not in contract rates, was published in 
the issue for November, 1920, page 1547. 
This amendment also was based upon in- 
creases in wages for coal miners in the United 
States. The wage scales so agreed to remained 
in force until the close of the recent strike, 
except for a few days after the close of the 
strike in April to August, 1922, when a reduc- 
tion of fifteen per cent was in force for a 
short time. 

The dispute in 1924 hinged largely on the 
cost of living bonus of $1.17 per day pro- 
vided for in the 1920 agreement, the employers 
proposing to eliminate it on the ground that 
the cost of living had fallen, and that in 
order to sell the coal the mining costs and 
selling prices must be reduced. This cost of 
living bonus originated during the war, when 
from time to time increases were made in 
the wages owing to the increases in the cost 
of living, but as the employers felt that the 
cost of living would fall to some extent some 
of the increases were given as percentage 
changes in the wage schedule, and others in 
the form of a cost. of living bonus, 


History of the Cost of Living Bonus 


In 1915 the wage schedule adopted at the 
termination of the strike in 1911, providing 
for a ten per cent increase, was extended for 
two years, that is until March 31, 1917, but 
during 1916 in July and November bonuses 
were given. A new wage scale in effect from 
April, 1917, absorbed these increases provid- 
ing for a scale approximately twenty-five per 
cent higher than that of 1911. It was also 
provided that every four months the increase 
in the cost of living should be ascertained 
and a bonus given. Coal mining operations 
and sales of coal were at this time placed 
under the direction of a Director of Coal 
Operations by the Dominion Government. 
By December, 1918, this bonus amounted to 
92 cents per day, after which no further 
inquiries were made (after the Armistice), 
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and the cost of living was comparatively 
steady for some time. In the autumn of 1919 
a fourteen per cent increase was given to 
bituminous coal miners in the United States 
with provision for a Federal Coal Commission 
to ascertain whether further increases shouid 
be given. In the spring of 1920 this Commis- 
sion recommended a further increase of thir- 
teen per cent, for the United States miners, 
making an increase of twenty-seven per cent 
altogether. The operators and miners in 
District 18 agreed to adopt this as a basis 
for increases in Canada, and the bonus of 
92 cents per day was increased by twenty- 
seven per cent, making it $1.17, and added to 
the schedule for the men on day wages. For 
contract miners the cost of living bonus was 
not absorbed into the wage rates, but it was 
provided that the piece work rates should be 


tember, 1922, page 954). This scale was re- 
newed from time to time until March 31, 
1924. 


Negotiations during 1924 


When negotiations for a new agreement 
were entered into in March, 1924, the agree- 
ments_in the United States had been renewed 
until March 31, 1927, by the “ Jacksonville 
Agreement.” The operators in Western Can- 
ada proposed a reduction of $1.17 per day, 
the amount of the cost of living bonus, and 
argued that the cost of living had fallen and 
that the wages in District 18 were as high as 
in the United States, while the hours per day 
were eight “at the face” in the United States, 
but in District 18, eight hours “bank to 
bank ” and, therefore, on an average one hour 
less in working time than in the United States. 


Taste II.—Waczs anp Hours or Lasour or Bituminous Coat Miners In DistRict 18, ALBERTA AND BritisH CoLuMBIA As 
ComPARED WITH VANCOUVER IsLAND, Nova Scotia AND THE CENTRAL Competitive FIeLp IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Marcu, 1924 














8 ae oR 
® Nova Scotia Vancouver Island 








ape District 18 Pennsylvania 
Wages Hrs. Wages Hrs. Wages Hrs. Wages Hrs. 
$ $ 
Contract MinersciGyo cece ee eae sc teree 9 50 8 eo 8 7 06 8 maD0 8 
Machine Miners o.1044 609.4. ee. SO 8 02 Salt ccmect < s Pusa ue 5 34 SEP RGAGe ea Ga, es 
dec Manors. s. 50 ea ein ew een 7 50 8 4 60 8 4 99 8 (ey 8 
FPOistiNS WngmMeers. fo se tetas eke. ce 7 39 8 4 60 8 5 86 8 7 29 8 
Drivers: 405/920 8. Ae EA. (Gor: 8 3 90 8 4 64 8 6 04 8 
Pretcicemeny sin. ee el ame eee 7 50 8 4 05 8 |4 64-4 99 8 6 13 8 
Pumpments!)) 28d goes eee le ee 6 89 8. 4 30 8 4 64 8 7 14 8 
Babourers;(underground))s 5.2). eee Ue. - 6 89 8 3 65 8 4 64 8 v.16 8 
Wa boureres(Suriace)e0. ea ee ee ee ne 6 58 8 3 50 84 4 16 8 6 55 8 
Sideninista A205). AISI. OM eee eee 8 14 8 4 60 84 6 23 Cota IE orate aera Ae ah rd 
Careers ies: | «ted s wees le ae oee 8 14 8 4 25 83 5 51 8 7 14 8 
SPOCKEMUIEUS, Leek Chua ore tee cet ee 8 14 8 4 35 84 5 98 8 7 57 8 





* Approximate. 


increased by twenty-seven per cent, and that 
the cost of living bonus of $1.17 per day 
should be paid in addition. In October, men 
on day wages were given another increase 
amounting to $1.15 per day and upwards. The 
jurisdiction of the Director of Coal Opera- 
tions ceased on June 4, 1921. 


Dispute of 1922 


In March, 1922, when the 1920 agreement 


was about to expire the operators proposed a 
wage scale twenty-five to forty per cent above 
the 1915 wage scale, which was the same as 
the 1911 scale, and a strike was in progress 
from April 1, 1922, to the end of August, when 
work was resumed at a reduction of fifteen per 
cent in wages until a settlement should have 
been made in the United States involving not 
less than seventy-five per cent of the Union 
miners in the Central Competitive Field. By 
September 1 such a settlement had been made 
providing for the same wages as from 1920 to 
March, 1922, and, therefore, in District 18 the 
1920 scale was restored (LaBour GAZETTE, Sep- 


They reported that United States coal was 
competing in the natural markets for Dis- 
trict 18 and had made it necessary to close 
mines extensively in 1923 and 1924. The 
miners did not agree to this proposal, point- 
ing out that owing to the loss of time on 
account of lack of demand for coal the yearly 
earnings of the miners were too small, and a 
strike began on April 1. As in previous strikes 
it was provided that the maintenance men 
should continue at work at the rates of pay 
prior to the strike, and that operators should 
be allowed to carry on development work as 
long as no coal was produced for sale. 
During the summer negotiations were carried 
on, and the committees of operators and 
miners met the Minister of Labour at Cal- 
gary in August. The Minister proposed that 
the two parties should consider a settlement 
on the basis of a reduction in wages of one- 
eighth to meet the difference in hours worked 
in District 18 and in the United States. The 
operators stated that this corresponded ap- 
proximately to their proposa] of $1.17 per day, 
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and they were willing to negotiate on that 
basis. The miners’ committee considered the 
proposal and replied that in the discussion in 
the joint committee it had been amply shown 
by them that in actual practice no differen- 
tial of one hour existed and they could not 
agree to the proposal. They also refused to 
submit it to the membership by referendum 
on the ground that their instructions precluded 
them from submitting any proposal for a de- 
crease. ‘Ihe conference, therefore, broke up, 
but a number of the miners’ locals called for 
a special District Convention which was held 
early in September. The convention ap- 
proved the action of the committee, but gave 
it a free hand in further negotiations. The 
resident officer of the Labour Department 
thereupon arranged for another joint confer- 
ence of operators and miners. This conference 
met on September 25, and after several meet- 
ings the miners proposed a compromise on the 
basis of a decrease of $1 per day for contract 
miners and one-eighth for men on day wages. 
Later the miners agreed to a reduction of 
$1.17 for the contract miners and one-eighth 
for the men on day wages, but the operators 
did not agree, principally on the ground of 
the length of the contract desired by the 
miners. The conference then adjourned till 
the second week in October, when it was ex- 
pected that the Minister of Labour could be 
present. At the renewed negotiations both 
the Prime Minister of Alberta and the Fed- 
eral Minister of Labour were present, and a 
settlement was reached on October 10, as de- 
scribed in the first paragraph. 


Period of New Agreement 


During these negotiations considerable diffi- 
sulty was met with over the term of the agree- 
ment, the miners holding out for a three-year 
term, that is till March 31, 1927, as in the 
United States and the operators desiring a 
limitation till March 31, 1925, or September 
30, 1925. The miners proposed that the 
previous agreement should be renewed till an 
investigating commission representing the 
various interests involved might report on the 
following points: Capital invested by coal 
companies; total cost of production; cost. of 
material per ton; labour cost per ton; selling 
price of coal at the mines; cost of transporta- 
tion; profits of middlemen; cost of distribu- 
tion; profits of the dealer; cost of coal to the 
public; yearly earnings of the miners; housing 
conditions of the miners; cost of living to the 
miners; living conditions of the miners. The 
Minister of Labour proposed that the agree- 
ment should run till March 31, 1925, or until 
the Coal Commission to be appointed by the 
Alberta government should have reported, and 


a Board under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1907, had also reported. This was not agreed 
to, but later the provision to run till March, 
1927, subject to six months notice after March 
31, 1925, was made. 

A similar agreement was reached between 
the Union and other coal mine operators not 
members of the Western Canada Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. 


Loss in Working Days and in Production 


The number of employees involved in the 
strike was about 8,000, of whom approximately 
1,500 were in the Crowsnest Pass District in 
British Columbia and the balance in Alberta 
south of Edmonton. The other mines in Al- 
berta and British Columbia were not in- 
volved but the shut-down in the mines in- 
volved in the strike naturally increased the de- 
mand for coal from the mines in operation. 
Some of the union mines in Alberta had ar- 
ranged with the Union to operate at the 
old scale of wages pending a settlement. In 
some of the non-union mines the Union or- 
ganizers succeeded in securing union wages or 
working conditions or in causing a stoppage. 
The time loss in man working days at full 
employment from April 1 to October 20, when 
work was generally resumed, works out at 
about 1,500,000 days. Some allowance, how- 
ever, can be made for the fact that during the 
spring and summer months the mines are 
usually closed to some extent owing to lack 
of demand for coal. The actual loss in the 
production of coal for these six months ap- 
pears to be about two-thirds. The number of 
man working days for the strike area for the 
same six months in 1923 was approximately 
1,150,000 days. Therefore the time loss in 
working days due to the strike was approxi- 
mately 775,000 days, after thus making allow- 
ance for the usual slack time each year. 

The accompanying tables from the reports 
on coal statistics for Canada, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, indicate the 
loss in production during the strike in 1924. 
The figures for 1923 show production, days 
worked, etc., for the year from month to 
month, the considerable falling off from March 
to September in Alberta being quite notice- 
able. 


Alberta Coal Commission 


On October 30 the Government of Alberta 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the coal mining industry of the Province. 
Such an inquiry had been approved by the . 
Legislature in a resolution in March, when the 
negotiations between the coal miners and the 
operators appeared about to be broken off, 
moved by Mr. P. M. Christopher, Labour 
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Tasie III.—Propucrion or Coal IN ALBERTA AND IN SoutH Eastern Britisn CouumsiA, APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1924,} as 
CoMPARED witH AVERAGE PRODUCTION DURING THE Five YEAR PeRtop 1919-1923* 





Crowsnest Pass 








Alberta District, British 
Columbia 
Average Average 
for month for month 
1924 in 5 year 1924 in 5 year 
period period 
1919-1923 1919-1923 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
AREAL crs ciel. «5 yrsttaiovanicwek Ba a cei eR eee Te REDE soe Rae era 151,247 322,495 617 51,015 
MER ee tk A Ai ee Se OE GLE Pe eo en SENDS ots a APRN ora 3: 5. {21,144 320, 054 91 46, 851 
SONS LTE S.A Ee RR RRR ete Tea UEC re resthan style cra nails staetanee slater 98,837 282 ,305 507 38, 243 
Pb ei aapepiaiet as Im Bro GRme es A Tu Rona. UE 0 2 Oe 8s 4 oS al NATAL OAT Rae CURE et 2 9, Mae 89, 841 328,177 312 44,898 
PCat eA eae ATI nah 8 SGI A AS dete ga OREM 7 oS ae ec 131,572 449, 074 335 54,114 
eLe OLAS IO10 O(=) vy MONON, 5 AMEE pee mE Bile UC. 8 oe CA co OR easa2 ar iNet la t RUIRR Ee gl UE 265, 251 569, 133 183 70, 792 
OGHODOE Soiass:cruatles «mace LN PR ERLE culmea yar cale t T 
Woy 2) a ere APES. 3 cndtn a Sch tRRSE OLA Gia ris GE RE ace RIE 857,892 | 2,271,238 2,045 305,913 


Taste [V.—NvuMBER or EmpLoyees, WoRK DONE By MONTHS AND WAGES PAID IN ALBERTA Coat MINES, IN 1923 wiTH 
OMPARATIVE TOTALS FOR 1922* 

















Number of Employees Days’ Work Done Total 
Month wages 
Under- Under- paid 
Surface ground Total Surface ground Total 
' 1923 
TADUSE Vea lerslectils wercie oe eee ae 8,458 8,926 12,384 76,319 179, 472 255,791 
RO DTURL oe eskacs cies eee eee 3,220 8,324 11,544 65,314 155,422 220,736 Not 
March Be toes tavers etek ie aee ate Te 2,839 Tea LOMOSe O2, (12 110,279 163,051 
Ratios tiara es ee 2,477 6, 147 8,624 47,798 97,376 145,174 | reported 
WEA Vc cngthin te as «eis ses ee Seana eee 2,305 5,516 7,821 48,338 99,497 147,835 
UO ce cepts as nee ee ne aN SER ae aIEORe Lae 2,002 Onyiau 8,133 52,181 97, 953 150, 084 
Ua or, Uhasikge ssc: steta reiterate eR ISTE 2,412 6, 038 8,450 51,1388 122,243 173,376 by 
TAQIPUISE, eaves sus ere oe roe 2,443 6, 641 9, 084 59,496 141, 430 200, 926 
ele) SAN S)E8Y OFS) BENE SS oe.5 dye ee yn 2,508 7,178 9,686 51,230 117,864 | + 169,094 months 
OCtODeRA acne a: tN eerie 2,849 7, 844 10, 6938 67, 087 157. 283 224,370 
INOVeMmber sic eerste eee eek 2,945 8,258 11,2038 65,192 154, 664 219, 856 
December :. :. Hae eae 2,818 8,492 11,310 ODF O2e 132, 694 188, 217 
A oy Fe ec ene 2 2S et al OES se dot wl Fl ST de 692, 333 1,566,177 2,258,510 | $16,749, 909 
1923 255 days 218 days 227 days $7.41 
UA Verano artdie wa oeee 2,719 7,198 9,917 | per year per year per year per day 
fi Moy ee) melita sietrrcii ab a ICH bt on 8 ce ta | Ai dekh 100 De A a 680, 020 1,415, 807 2,096,827 | $13,465, 991 
1922 256 days 229 days 237 days $6.42 
ISVOXBEO. Cocos kee. Le 2,648 6,167 8,815 per year per year per year per day 
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Taste V.—NuMBER or Empioyrers, WorK Dong By Montus AND ToraL Waczs Pain In THE Coal MINES OF BritTisH 
CouuMBIA IN 1923, witH CoMPARATIVE ToOraLs FoR 1922} 


Number of Employees Days’ Work Done 





Month Wages 
Under- Under- ‘ Paid 
Surface ground Total Surface ground Total 
$ 
1923 
VESTER oc. b o hd Gace ee ee 1,881 4,706 6, 587 48,461 102,645 151,106 
LESS OYSTER TRG NY cr ci) See ETE ee Rea 1,904 4,630 6,534 47,030 98,815 145, 845 
LOSING Oe Ones a eae aaa 1,853 4,447 6,300 46,809 95,576 142,385 Not 
April eR tele Be cyae ee a os5 ies: aude’ o aie 1,745 4,329 6, 074 40,020 77, 902 117,922 
IVI Biya the aeaey een eh es cette alae 9 do 1, 687 3, 940 5,627 37,346 61, 883 99,229 | reported 
TRO So oiio eaves Ee Oh RES ean To 1,650 3,798 5,448 56, 288 76,122 132, 405 
RINIINAS, So oo Mo Coe Mees 1,627 3,798 5,425 54, 269 75, 841 130,110 by 
PAN ONIS Gag hie dia Stenemetat salem Meeteiey ales s foes 1,685 3,901 5,586 46,302 85, 823 132,125 
SLSTSL) 101 OS) 2a ots RO SS ST ree hes 1,689 3, 960 5,649 41,285 73,962 115, 247 
OGCOD CT ra Ie eee roel ats: si 1,677 4,019 5, 696 45,359 85,201 130,560 months 
INOW CHU DOL acnee acct e neem niet oh: 1,695 4,124 5,819 39,999 78, 939 118,938 
PSCenMoehy eee eee ose 1,669 4,156 5, 825 39, 860 77,497 117, 357 
a oe LetS ale este Bicka rn OLS RUC IEE ARSE eh RST art Ise 8 Hal ist Go. cbinwace. 543, 023 990,206 | 1,533,229 | $8,967,473 
UAsverave etre ree a: 1,730 4,151 5,881 314 days 239 days 261 days $5.85 
: per year per year per year per day 
soa He BSH 6 Baio bio Bette SRC Lae Cie RRR RM NE RSRCU neeR ae STS] arse ci irae 536,409 | 1,051,545 | 1,587,954 | $9,231,890 
AVEPAP ON ssGaaecentee. 1,831 4,311 6,142 293 days 243 days 258 days $5-81 
per year per year per year per day 


oie Bees ee ee Ns i eae eee Wel bevdiiboa To ede a) ee 
tData given include Yukon coal mine employees, 1 surface and 1 underground who each did 25 days’ work. 
*Tables from reports of Dominion Bureau of Statitstics on Coal Statistics for Canada. 
t+October figures not available. 
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member for Rocky Mountain House (Lasour 
GazettE, June, page 458). The resolution was 
supported by the government and carried 
without opposition. As the strike began 
shortly after this the government waited until 
its settlement to proceed with the investiga- 
tion. The Commission consists of the chair- 
man, Mr. M. E. Evans, Mr. R. G. Drinnan 
of Edmonton, to represent the mine op- 
erators, and Mr. Frank Wheatley of Blair- 
more, to represent the mine workers. Mr. 
Evans was recently a member of the Muni- 
cipal Finances Commission and was formerly 
connected with the coal mining industry in 
Northern Alberta. Mr. R. G. Drinnan is con- 
nected with the Rocky Mountain and Luscar 
Collieries, and represented the operators on 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
for the district in 1922, and in 1924 on the 
Board dealing with a dispute in the Edmon- 
ton district. Mr. Wheatley is President of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour and a coal 
miner, 

The scope of the inquiry as set out in the 
Order in Council covers:—Coal, mining titles, 
capitalization, financial arrangements and 
costs of production, transportation of products, 
marketing, uses of by-products, selling prices, 
coal reserves, conservation and waste of coal; 
mine workmen, their earnings, living costs and 
conditions, housing conditions and educational 
facilities, mining conditions, mining methods, 
use of labour saving devices and provision 
for the safety of workmen, conditions else- 
where, and particularly in competitive fields, 
legislation affecting the industry in Alberta 
and elsewhere. 

The subjects to be covered in the investiga- 
tion therefore include those brought up by the 
miners’ committee during the negotiations. 


‘Text of Agreement 


The text of the agreement follows:— 


This Agreement made this tenth day of October, 1924, 
between The Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, hereinafter referred to as the operators of 
the one part, and The United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, hereinafter referred to as the 
Union of the other part; 

Witnesseth that it is mutually understood and agreed 
between the parties hereto as follows: 

1. That, subject to the changes expressed hereunder, 
the Agreement which expired on March 3lst, 1924, shall 
be continued to March 31st, 1927, unless sooner ter- 
minated by six months’ notice in writing from either 
party to the other; Provided that such notice shall 
not be given in any event before March 31st, 1925. 

2. That the wages paid to all contract men shall be 
reduced by the War Bonus of $1.17 per man per day. 

3. That the day wage rates paid to all datal employees 
shall be reduced by 124 per cent per man per day. 

4. That the rates provided in the General Clauses 
under the captions ‘‘ Miners taken to do company work ”’ 
and “Minimum Rate’ shall be reduced by 123 per 
cent, 


5. This agreement shall be forthwith submitted by 
the Union for ratification by referendum vote to its 
membership in District 18, and upon being ratified by 
a@ Majority voting upon such referendum, this agree- 
ment and all] and every the provisions hereof shall be 
deemed to have become and to have been binding on 
the Union and upon each and every of its members 
in the said District, as and from the day of the date 
hereof. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto 
set the hands of their proper officers this tenth day 
of October, nineteen hundred and twenty-four. 

Tue Western CANADA CoaL Operators’ ASSOCIATION. 

(Sgd.) Lewis Srocxert, for President. 
(Sgd.) R. M. Youne, Secretary. 
Tue Unite Mine Workers or America, Districr 18, 
(Sgd.) W. A. SHerman, President. 
(Sgd.) Roperr Peacock, Secretary. 
Witnesses: ~ 

(Sg¢d.) H. Greenrienp. 

(Sgd.) James Morpocx. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison. 


DAY WAGE SCALE 


INSIDE WAGES 


Occupation _ Per Day Hours 
Shot lighter), 2; sgcseas ere ee $ 6 56 8 
Bratticoman jetta tea oe ie 6 56 8 
Bratticeman’s helper............cecseceece 6 03 8 
‘Lim bermiant 2 ant 2 sas ae Se ee ae 6 56 8 
‘Limibermanisiielper...a eee tae ee 6 03 8 
‘Tracklayershoce sede ed eee, eee 6 56 8 
Tracklayer's helper ic... did a saeevetieni ae 6 03 
DIGPOTNGN . . eetee cc eee cae eee 6 31 
Motorinan'sihelpordiet. Seeenen eee eee 6 03 
ocomotiverengimeer) Mites ana 6 31 
Locomotive switchman................... 6 03 
Drivers .)...cle cede et sat Cane CoE cet 6 31 
Drivers (Spike.team)..cs feecchene ian Ge. 6 76 
Couplers’ (mien’) Seo) ras a ee Bere oe 6 03 
Couplers (boys) guviitietr: . eee 3 85 
Bwiteh boya. grr tones ee eee eee 3 53-3 85 / 
Door boysy.t ony. s tie Pes ee 3 23 
Ban boys. + basde se sqeruis sak de ree een 3 23-3 85 





Drivers: (boys)... oss aster ne ae 3 85-5 02 
Gtippors , (4 Semis she. doa ae Fee ae 6 03 
Grippers (bays ek... Same eahatnss panes, 3 85-5 02 
Pipe fitters’ helpers 0 


GO GO CO GO CO G0 GO GO GO GO GO GO GO GO GO QO 60 GO 60 GO G0 00 CO 00 GO 00 GO CO CO 00 G0 00 00 G0 00 00 00 





Bottom mani Mati. 0. Uae ees 6 20 8 
Slate pickers (Bovs)..ccdei4e ct eae. t 3 53 8 
Slate pickers (Men)... arf eosete a ae OO eee 
Car oilers Wien) 4 wh ml ee anes 5 76 ‘8 
Car'oilets (Boys i 1), 0). Sapennels saee 3 85 8 

BUY Rey Bits dirctis: enict as Se eae 3 53 8 
8 a ae rh ARR. NR Ig oe Bish Reams 6 19 8 
Diacksmithay 1 iey tue soe aee Saree 7 12 8 
Bisekemitha’ helpersysccdi,aeuiee, cae. Bene 6 20 8 
CRIDCRLBIS 1.0 ot tah ee ee ees (al, 8 
Carpenters’ helpers. 2)... 0. se valk 6 20 8 
Power house engiheers, «fii. fikc cee 6 66-7 28 8 
Hoisting engineers... 4... eke an 6 47-7 04 8 
ECAR ELEN Ayers osttineeabendhrerricticie ine 5 76 8 
Incline engineers: ist nx./tevn ite 2. aes 6 66 8 
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DAY WAGE SCALE—Concluded 


Ovtsips Wacres—Continued 








es | 
F Occupation Per Day Hours 

OELEODS GNSINGETS,.. .. .....¢«seiiecvnsacned 6 90 8 
Endless rope engineers........ ...ceceseeee 6 56 8 
Box car loader engineers....... ......0.00. 6 66 8 
aU CO COPINCETy .. . 55 oss cas ccaph ete eee 6 66 8 
Sereenfengine tender... !., 70.7 Wl eee 5 91 8 
Locomotive engineer............0.eecceees 6 66 8 
Locomotive switchman...............54: 6 30 8 
Promaaen? 050055. AREA eae 6 20 8 
Pironian’s helper... .......:. +22 peas 5 91 8 
Wrscer tender...” ....« scandent 5 87 8 
Railway car handler)... UV iaieanees 5 86 8 
Lipple dumper, (man)s..../44 p34 Sica dere fd oe 6 20 8 
Tipple dumpers’ helpers............s000005 5 91 8 
Pipple domper (boy). /.. eRe eee 3 85 8 

ODICRE SIS: .. s.:. visem ala ho crane eee eee eT 5 91 8 
War repairer... seo Oe ee 6 66 8 
Carrepairer’s helpers.) see ee eee 6 20 8 
Breaker engineer 6 66 8 
Eampmanii.. 207 ere 5 75-6 19 8 
Machinists, 3 :cse-vcds boss de ee 6 66-7 12 8 
Machinist's helper:. 4. «0.0. eee eee 6 20 8 
ASHTAAN i =). vecteos 5 Oba saa 5 76 8 
Wiper (man). 3. e0 os..hece ver eee 5 76 8 
Coupler’ (man) Sos. SPE ae 5 76 8 
Coupler (boy) ia. er: 2a 3 85 8 
Breakerioiler tus. 5s. nee 5 87 8 
Washer or tipple oiler 5 87 8 
Breaker picker boss...........- 6 20 8 
‘Pim beriitaimer., sit. 6 66 8 
Timber sawyer........... 5 91 8 
Box carishovellerns...% abe 6 19 8 
ibreakeriplatiorm:DOss...o.c ce sete eet ee 6 20 8 
Breaker plationmmien (ay ee 5 86 8 


OvutTsipE WacEes—Concluded 


Occupation Per Day Hours 
Breaker Screen WieMidier;<,d «ite ateisie ele eles sia 5 76 8 
POC AME TON. chi aite s/f oi non th caa ele mela ales 2 5 76 8 
PD ITGHO ANS MHICM whic eclsekaee Goh chi calc eae ns « 5 76 8 
am frentanics see yeep dele co teaches aie ben 5 99 8 
Stablonvans. oor. «ceca etc ace eet 5 76 8 
Finisher after boxcar loader..............-. 5 76 8 
MOCO RNC ALiVier WA) SEp alt ines tacit 6 66 8 
All other Jabor not classified.............. 5 76 8 
Bret Hive Coke Ovens 
Steam locomotive engineers............... $ 6 66 8 
Vey Omen UNA stan e ye Mac's Abaco lots canoes auete estate 6 43 8 
MALE VLAN eee eee ota te ccieamicy ete recites © 5 76 8 
IRS UCNGERN Tee CPPS ite: conc Tetosctes setae ox 5 76 8 
Carters and cleaners. Cesc dsas cece encs sof 5 76 8 
PAlWother labourers, annie eta oe soe 5 76 8 
BEeLGian CoKE OVENS 
RAT CNS INO TNE ics) «cet do nertia ove give ne eet $ 6 66 8 
Cnarcens ere eae oro anaes ween 6 19 8 
Chay era, Taare ert re eae a ee 6 20 8 
MDL AWCLBeiteis « CUk so crete ice eek ailals oe oteuen 6 19 8 
NORCO areis Me PB Sos grist: altses atesya lerete sears tay 5 86 8 
BrRiQuEeTTING PLANT 
TINO INCOM eee oe ts Pare rte Meee oe em $ 6 66 8 
BrIGuewter) tee Poe he. eic ante bee. c ee ONE 8 
PRAMTOCIbCE tartans, | Liviticded 5 arses Ge eee 6 03 8 
SMa OU OTS wickets stsscy svete naa HOTA exes epee cob ons 5 76 8 
(GERMANS «Dhl. Feo ae tans Oe a a eas 6 20 8 


AGREEMENTS IN SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE BETWEEN COAL 
MINERS AND OPERATORS IN EDMONTON DISTRICT 


eee Report of the Board of Conciliation 

and Investigation in the dispute between 
certain coal operators in Northern Alberta 
and the Edmonton District Miners’ Federa- 
tion appeared in the Lasour Gazerrrs for Sep- 
tember (pages 744-745). Early in November 
the parties concerned reached agreements on 
the basis of the Board’s report, which was 
unanimous, to continue in force until June 30, 
1925. Seven collieries and about 1,000 miners 
were involved. 

The dispute was in regard to rates of wages, 
the scale for some of the mines being higher 
than for others. The Board recommended 
that the day rates for the mines in the city 
of Edmonton should be adopted for all, thus 
standardizing the day rates for the principal 
mines in the district, but that the contract 
rates for all mines should be unchanged. This 
involved a reduction of about ten per cent 
for some classes of employees. The miners 
voted on whether the award should be ac- 
cepted and there was a small majority against 
it. The officers, however, did not call a 
strike owing to the small majority and re- 
opened negotiations. In the meantime in the 
mines in Alberta south of Edmonton an agree- 
ment for a decrease of 12% per cent in wages 
was reached, and some of the operators at 


Edmonton proposed a 13 per cent reduction 
for some classes of employees. The miners 
refused this, pointing out that the wage scale 
for Edmonton was already much below that 
for the southern part of Alberta and that the 
Board’s recommendation would reduce some of 
the wages by ten per cent. The agreements 
on the basis of the Board’s report were eventu- 
ally reached through the mediation of the 
Chairman of the Board, separate agreements 
being made between the Federation and each 
operator. 


Provisions of the Agreements 


Tue Epmonton AND District FEDERATION 
AND SEVEN OPERATORS OF COAL MINES IN EDMON- 
TON AND Districr:—Agreements to be in force 
from October 31, 1924, to June 30, 1925, pro- 
vided that should either party desire to conti- 
nue the wages and working conditions after 
June 30, 1925, notice of at least thirty days 
shall be given and negatiations shall thereupon 
commence. The employer to deduct and pay to 
the Federation union dues when authorized 
by the employee; mine managers, foremen, 
etc., not to be members of the Union; for the 
settlement of any dispute or grievance a pit 
committee of three employees elected to 
represent the employees, one of whom may be 
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a check weighman or other employee of the 
company; a settlement between this commit- 
tee and the management to be final; if settle- 
ment is reached, an independent bhairman to 
be agreed upon and any decision reached to 
be final; if no chairman is agreed upon either 
party fe, apply for a Board of Conciliation; 
no stoppage of work pending a settlement; 
employees laid off for lack of work and not 
discharged to have preference over new em- 
ployees for available work. 

Wages: Miners on company work, brushers, 
tracklayers, drivers and chief cagers, $5. 00 
per day of eight hours; pushers, assistant 


cagers and assistant tracklayers, $4.50 per 
day of eight hours; blacksmiths 65c per hour; 
surface Jabourers 50c per hour; boys on the 
surface 35c per hour; couplers, boys, $3.50 per 
day of eight hours. It was provided in each 
agreement that if any reduction in wages 
should be made during the life of the agree- 
ment by any of the seven operating companies 
who signed these agreements, such reduction 
should apply. 

In one of the agreements a provision was 
inserted that the Federation undertook to 
organize the other mines in the neighbourhood 
of Edmonton. 





AGREEMENTS BETWEEN COAL MINERS AND OPERATORS IN 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 


Cost of Living Bonus to be continued, adjusted for November 1, 1924. 


VV AGEs and working conditions in the 
principal coal mines in Vancouver 
Island have been determined by agreements 
between the operators and committees of their 
employees elected at mass meetings called for 
that purpose, there being no organization of 
employees since the strike of 1912-1913 for 
the recognition of the United Mine Workers 
of America to which many of the miners be- 
longed for a time (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1914, page 1184, and various preceding issues.) 

Toward the end of 1918 the agreements in 
the largest collieries provided for a cost of 
living bonus to be adjusted every three 
months, and the Federal Government: was 
asked to appoint a Royal Commission to 
ascertain the change in the cost of living for 
the miners every three months, and to deter- 
mine the extent of change to be made in the 
bonus. At that time the bonus was $1.25 per 
day, both parties having agreed to this as the 
amount estimated by the Fair Wages officer 
of the Federal Department of Labour to be 
necessary to supplement a thirty per cent in- 
crease in 1917 to cover the increase in the 
cost of living since 1913. 

Accordingly on January 31, 1919, a Cost of 
Living Commission was appointed, consisting 
of one representative of the miners and one 
for the operators with the Fair Wages officer 
of the Federal Department of Labour resident 
in British Columbia as Chairman. 

Between February 1, 1919, and November, 
1920, the bonus increased from $125 to $2.10 
per day and then gradually receded, being as 
low as 684 cents in August, 1924. 

‘On October 25, 1924, the Commission re- 
ported on the changes in the cost of living 


between June 30 and September 30, and found 
an increase of 2.58 per cent, which, applied to 
the base rate of $3.15 per day, involved an 
increase of 8 cents per day, making the bonus 
764 cents from November 1, 1924. 

The principal collieries in this arrangement 
were those of the Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Limited at Ladysmith and at Comox. 
The company has separate agreements with 
the employees at these mines expiring on 
October 31, 1924. These agreements were re- 
newed for another two years. These agree- 
ments were summarized in the Lanour GAZETTE 
for November, 1923, page 1301. 

The Western Fuel Corporation of Canada 
Limited had a similar agreement with its 
employees, and renewed it from October 1, 
1924, the bonus being changed from $1.00 per 
day as it had been from September, 1922, to 
September, 1924, and reduced to 90 cents per 
day. On the expiration of the agreement at 
the end of September the employees made an 
application for a Board of Conciliation under 


the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but 


the dispute was settled on the above terms. 
Work was suspended by mutual agreement for 
one day during which the terms of the agree- 
ment were settled. The expiring agreement 
was summarized in the Lasour Gazerte for 
November, 1922, page 1214. 


The “ Russell Sage Foundation,” in announ- 
cing the publication in the near future of the 
results of an extended study of unemployment 
state that between 10 and 12 per cent of all 
wage earners in the United States Bed Canada 
are always unemployed. 
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RAILWAY ASSOCIATION OF CANADA AND WAGE CHANGES SINCE 
1922 


at vg Railway Association of Canaada, at 
the recent annual meeting at Montreal, 
received from its Executive Committee a re- 
port which contained the following résumé of 
recent events in connection with the wages of 
railway employees. The Association was or- 
ganized on December 1, 1919, to represent 
the leading railways in dealing with repre- 
sentatives of trade unions of different classes 
of railway employees for the adjustment of 
wage schedules and other matters. The mem- 
bers of the Association operate approximately 
94.8 per cent of the total railway mileage of 
Canada. 


The Association, representing the major portion of 
the membership, has carried on wage agreement’ nego- 
tiations with Division 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labour, representing 
employees engaged in shop trades, and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. Early in 1922, the Association 
served notices upon these organizations of its desire 
to modify certain unduly burdensome rules governing 
working conditions which had been forced into the 
agreements under stress of war-time conditions. After 
several weeks’ negotiations, amicable agreements were 
reached in both cases, which afforded the railways some 
relief. Later in the same year, it became evident, in 
view of reductions that had been made in railway tolls, 
that the carriers would have to secure such a reduction 
in rates of pay as appeared warranted by the change in 
living and other conditions, and the Association again 
served notices on the organizations referred to, sug- 
gesting decreases equivalent to those that were being 
made effective by United States carriers under orders 
of the United States Railway Labour Board. In the 
United States, as a result of the application of the 
decreased rates, employees engaged in shop trades upon 
the railways throughout the country went on strike. 
Similar classes of employees in Canada refused to 
accept the Association’s proposal that the decreases 
should be tentatively applied until such time as the 
dispute was settled in the United States, when, it was 
felt, an agreement could be more easily reached, and 
appealed to the Minister of Labour for the establish- 
ment of a board of conciliation and investigation to con- 
sider the matter. The Board held sittings in August 
1922 and after hearing all parties to the controversy 
rendered a majority report recommending that the 
Association’s proposal to tentatively put into effect the 
reduced rates pending settlement in the United States 
should be accepted by the employees as a fair and 
reasonable offer. Subsequently, after the situation on 
the other side of the boundary clarified, it became 
possible to enter into an agreement with Division 4 
covering the reduction in rates proposed. In the mean- 
time, while the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers pro- 
tested against any reductions in rates of pay, they 
agreed to accept the Association’s offer of a tentative 
application of the reductions, pending settlement in the 
United States. At that time the Brotherhood had 
an appeal before the United States Railroad Labour 
Board for reconsideration of its previous action, on the 


ground that conditions did not warrant, in their case, © 


the full reductions ordered. In the autumn of 1922, the 
United States Railway Labour Board issued a decision 
which had the effect of modifying to some extent its 
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previous order, and upon the basis of this later decision, 
the Association was able to reach an amicable agree- 
ment with the representatives of employees in the main- 
tenance of way department. It will be appreciated 
that both of these negotiations required patience and 
tact, and credit must be given to your committees for 
avoiding in Canada the serious situation that developed 
in the United States, 


The year 1922 was a favourable one for railways in 
the United States, due to improved industrial con- 
ditions and the fact that railway tolls had not been 
reduced to anything like the same extent as in Canada. 
The United States carriers showed large increases in 
net’ revenues, and consequently when presented with 
demands by their employees engaged in shop trades and 
track maintenance for increased compensation, they met 
such demands early in 1923, by conceding certain changes 
in working conditions and, in some cases, also adjust- 
ments in rates of pay. Subsequently, similar classes 
of employees in Canada made demands upon the 
Association for increases in rates of pay and improved 
working conditions. The situation that had developed 
in the United States was an embarassing factor in our 
negotiations. However, in view of the conditions pre- 
vailing in Canada the Association was compelled to 
decline to agree to any increases in rates of pay, and 
after prolonged negotiations an agreement was reached 
with Division 4 maintaining the basic rates. Unfor- 
tunately it was impossible to reach an understanding 
with representatives of the maintenance of way em- 
ployees, and they took the matter before a board of 
conciliation and investigation. This board rendered 
an award recommending amongst other things, that 
employees receiving less than 40 cents an hour should 
be granted an increase of 2 cents an hour. The board 
in tits award failed to make any attempt to justify its 
recommendation, which appeared to be merely a com- 
promise not based upon the merits of the case developed 
in argument before that board. The evidence sub- 
mitted appeared to substantiate from every angle the 
position taken by the railways that conditions then 
prevailing in this country did not in any way warrant 
an increase in rates of pay of railway employees, and 
in fact tended to show that if any change in rates 
was to be made it should be downward. For these 
reasons the Association declined to adopt the Board’s 
recommendation, and that it' was justified in this 
course appears to be confirmed by the fact that a few 
months ago the employees’ representatives reopened 
negotiations and we were able to conclude an agreement 
maintaining the basic rates then in effect’ for one 
year from April, 1924. 


The Summary Report of the Geological 
Survey of Canada for 1923 gives the results of 
a preliminary investigation of coal deposits in 
north-western Alberta that are likely to prove 
an important mining area. The deposits lie 
in a strip of land 80 miles in length, 8 or 10 
miles wide at the south eastern end, 25 miles 
wide at the north-western end, extending in 
a north-westerly direction from Brulé, 180 
miles east of Edmonton. The coal varies in 
grade from bituminous to semi-anthracite. 
The measures belong to the Kootenay forma- 
tion, and where worked are noted for their 
evenness. 
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HOW NOVA SCOTIA HANDLES ITS EXTRA-TERRITORIAL PROBLEMS 


By V. J. Paton, K.C., Chairman, Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board* 


vey CCORDING to the program arranged 

for this convention I am expected to 
address you upon the subject of longshore- 
men and to tell you how Nova Scotia handles 
its extra-territorial problems. In dealing with 
longshoremen I am also going to incidentally 
refer to railway employees, because I believe 
these to classes of workmen have presented 
more difficulties in the administration of the 
Compensation Acts in the United States than 
any other two subjects that could be named. 

It is my purpose to briefly refer to those 
difficulties and to contrast the posiion of a 
longshoreman and of a railway employee under 
State Compensation Acts with the position of 
such workmen under the Compensation Act 
of Nova Scotia, and to show that though there 
is at present a great divergence between the 
law in the States and the law in Canada, it is 
because of what might be considered a mere 
accident that we in Canada escaped the diffi- 
culties you in the United States have had and 
still have and will likely always have, with 
respect to longshoremen and railway em- 
ployees, and a mere accident that you did not 
escape those difficulties altogether as we did. 


Longshoremen 


If there is one thing more desirable than 
another for employer, workmen and those who 
have the reponsibility of administering a Com- 
pensation Act, it is that there should be abso- 
lute certainty that a workman when engaged 
in any particular kind of work, is within oc 
without the scope of the Act during the whole 
period that he is performing that work. Un- 
fortunately since the decision in the Norden- 
holt case handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in May, 1922 (259 USS., 
263), a longshoreman in the United States is 
in this predicament, that one minute he may 
be within, and the next minute outside the 
scope of a State Compensation Act. Take for 
example a stevedore who is conveying freight 
from a vessel to the wharf. While he is on 
the vessel and during his passage over the gang 
plank he is under maritime law and not en- 
titled to compenation if injured, but he is 
under the Compensation Act the moment both 
feet are on the wharf, as the wharf is con- 
sidered an extension of the shore. 

The decision in the Nordenholt: case appears 
to draw the line between Maritime Law and 
the Compensation Act at the water’s edge. 





*Paper read before the International Association of 
Industrial ‘Accident Boards and Commissions, at its 
llth annual session held at Halifax, N.S. in August. 


A railway employee is really in a worse 
plight because it is impossible to draw a line, 
like the shoreline in the case of stevedores, 
which can be easily recognized as a dividing 
line between work which has to do with inter- 
state commerce and work which is of a local 
character. As illustrations I shall refer to 
three cases: 

1. In one case a man was injured while 
removing grass and weeds from a railway 
yard. He was not entitled to compensation 
because interstate cars as well as intrastate 
cars were switched about in the yard. (Quirk 
vs Erie Ry. '\280, Ni 30a). 


2. In another case a man employed to re- 
pair a railway bridge was injured while carry- 
ing bolts needed in the work. He was not en- 
titled to compensation because interstate trains 
as well as intrastate trains passed over that 
bridge. (Penderson vs Del. Lock & Ry. cited 
Sp. Bul. 118, June 1923). 


3. On the other hand a railway workman 
who was injured while repairing a set of track 
scales was held to be entitled to compen- 
sation although the scales were used to weigh 
merchandise delivered for interstate trans- 
portation. (Vacca vs. Genesee & N.Y. Ry. Co. 
2383 N.Y. Rep. 613): 


The distinctions are so fine that one tribunal 
may take one view and another tribunal may 
take another view. Uncertainty leads to liti- 
gation, and while in Canada we have had 
practically no litigation over the right of a 
workman to compensation, I notice that the 
Industrial Commissioner for the State of New 
York says in the Special Bulletin which came 
to hand last week that in New York State 
alone several thousand appeals in compen- 
sation cases were argued in the courts in the 
ten years the law has been in force. 

The source of all these perplexing problems 
is to be found in the division of legislative 
authority between the Federal Government 
and the State Legislatures, whereby certain 
subjects like Maritime Law and Interstate 
Commerce were assigned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. : 

In Canada we might have had a similar 
situation, because we also have a distribution 
of legislative authority between the Dominion 
Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures. 
At the time of Confederation in 1867 the 
British North America Act assigned to the 
Dominion Parliament the exclusive right +o 
make laws in relation to certain subjects in 
cluding — 
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(a) The regulation of trade and commerce; 

(b) Navigation and shipping; 

(c) Sea coast and inland fisheries; 

(d) Lines of railways, lines of steamships 
or other ships, and other works and 
undertakings connecting the Province 
with any other Province or extending 
beyond the limits of the Province. 


These are the same subjects that are 
assigned to the Federal Government in the 
United States. Nevertheless it is unquestion- 
ably true that longshoremen are within the 
scope of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and are entitled to compen- 
sation whether the accident causing disability 
happens on the vessel which is being loaded 
or unloaded or whether the accident 
happens on the wharf. This is true irre- 
spective of the nationality of the vessel or of 
the trade in which the vessel is engaged. The 
only exceptions are those made by regulations 
of the Compensation Board for administra- 
tive purposes only. In Nova Scotia it is the 
duty of the Board to discover and assess 
every employer who carries on an industry 
within the scope of the Compensation Act. 
Owing to the difficulty of assessing or 
collecting an assessment from a vessel that 
may be in port for a few hours, the Board, 
as it is empowered to do, excluded stevedoring 
when carried on by persons employed by the 
captain of a foreign vessel. 

In the case of railway employees it is also 
true that they are entitled to compensation 
under our Nova Scotia Act though handling 
trains or cars engaged in interprovincial traffic. 
And this is so in spite of the fact that the 
regulation of all trade and commerce is within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Parliament. 4 

In passing I may say that the only railway 
employes in Nova Scotia who are not directly 
subject to the provisions of the Provincial 


Act are the employees of the Dominion Gov- © 


ernment itself, but even they are entitled io 
compensation in accordance with the provis- 
ions of our Act by virtue of an Act to that 
effect passed by the Dominion Parliament, 
which authorizes the Provincial Compensa- 
tion Board to treat Dominion Government 
employees the same as if they were employed 
by a private individual. 

In view of the similarity in the exclusive 
powers conferred on the United States Federal 
Government and those given to the Canadian 
Parliament, with respect to shipping and navi- 
gation and trade and commerce, it. excites one’s 
curiosity to find out how it is possible that 
employers carrying on and workmen engaged 
in those industries may become subject to a 
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Provincial Compensation Act. The answer is 
to be found in the fact that the Privy Council 
in England, which is the highest court for all 
parts of the British Empire, outside of the 
British Isles, with wonderful wisdom and 
foresight, as we think, rejected a line of argu- 
ment and process of reasoning which the 
Supreme Court of the United States accepted 
and made the basis of its decisions. Similar 
arguments were used before the Privy Coun- 
cil, as were presented to the Supreme Court 
of the United State, in the attempt to 
have provincial legislation touching subjects 
assigned to the Dominion Government, de- 
clared unconstitutional. There was nothiag 
to prevent the Privy Council from taking @ 
view quite the contrary to the one adopted 
and the great variance between the present 
state of our law and the law as it is in the 
United States is due to the mere accident that 
the learned judges of the two great courts 
happened to differ in their ideas as to the 
proper solution of very difficult problems. 
This is emphasized by the fact that the 
United States Court divided five to four in at 
least two cases of supreme importance. 

The decisions of the Privy Council to which 
I referred were not rendered in compensation 
cases, but were given before our modern com- 
pensation acts were passed, in connection with 
other matters which involved principles that 
are applicable to compensation legislation. 
For instance, the Dominion Parliament js 
given the exclusive jurisdiction to legislate 
with regard to “Banks and Banking.” On the 
other hand the provincial legislatures are 
given the power to make laws in relation to 
the following, among other subjects: 


(a) Direct taxation within the Province in 
order to raise revenue for Provincial! 

_- purposes; 

(b) Property and civil rights within the 
Province; 

(c) Generally all matters of merely a local 
or private nature in the Province. 


It will be seen that by giving the fullest 
effect to the meaning of the powers conferred 
upon the Dominion and those conferred upon 
the Province, there must be an area of over- 
lapping. A Company desiring to carry on a 
banking business must obtain its incorpor- 
ation from the Dominion Parliament. On the 
other hand, the Provincial Legislature has the 
right to impose taxation for the purpose of 
raising revenue for Provincial purposes. A 
question arose some time ago in a case that, 
went to the Privy Council as to whether a 
Provincial Legislature could tax a Bank doing 
business within the Province. The argument 
was pressed that the Provincial Legislatures. 
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might lay on taxes so heavy as to crush a 
Bank out of existence, and so nullify the 
power of the Dominion Parliament to erect 
banks under its exclusive legislative authority. 
The Privy Council upheld the right of the 
Province to impose the tax upon Banks, and 
stated that if on the due construction of the 
British North America Act a legislative power 
falls within the section under which the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures get their powers, it would 
be quite wrong to deny its existence because 
by some possibility it may be abused or may 
limit the range which otherwise would be open 
to the Dominion Parliament. 
, Other cases decided by the Privy Council 
illustrate the principle that subjects which in 
one aspect and for one purpose fall within the 
powers exclusively conferred upon the Domin- 
ion Parliament, may in another aspect and for 
another purpose fall within the powers of the 
Provincial Legislatures. In one case the Court 
said it is necessary that the literal meaning of 
the words “ Regulation of Trade and Com- 
merce” should be restricted in order to afford 
scope for powers which are given exclusively 
to the Provincial Legislatures; for taken in 
their widest sense they would authorize legisla- 
tion by the Parliament of Canada in respect 
to several of the matters specially enumerated 
in the powers conferred upon the Provincial 
Legislatures, and would seriously encroach 
upon the local autonomy of the Provinces. 
Applying those principles to compensation 
legislation we see that the Province may im- 
pose taxation upon employers of longshore- 
men as well as other employers as a means of 
raising a revenue for Provincial purposes, 
viz. for the purpose of taking care of 
injured workmen. 


Extraterritorial Problems 


As Nova Scotia is surrounded by water 
with the exception of the isthmus that con- 
nects it with New Brunswick, and as the rail- 
way running between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick is owned by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, the only extraterritorial problems 
encountered in Nova Scotia were in con- 
nection with the operation of vessels. Under 
the British North America Act the powers 
of the local Legislature are confined to the 
Province, and of course the Compensation 
Act could not apply to navigation and ship- 
ping beyond the three mile limit. This gave 
rise to confusion and difficulties in the case of 
concerns operating a line of steamshins 
between Digby and St. John, between Yar- 
mouth and St. John, and to the operation of 
vessels between Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and Newfound- 
land. For instance, if an accident occurred 


on a vessel it was necessary to determine 
whether the ship was at the time inside or 
outside the three mile limit, which was not 
always an easy matter. It also became neces- 
sary to adopt some kind of a working rule to 
arrive at what percentage of wages of the crew 
should be included in payroll returns to cover 
the period the vessel was within the three mile 
limit and subject to the provisions of the 
Act. It is obvious that such a condition in 
the law was most unsatisfactory. In the case of 
fishing vessels leaving “Nova Scotia for the 
Grand Banks the same unsatisfactory con- 
dition prevailed. Three was a strong desire 
manifested to have the fishermen covered 
during the entire period that they were en- 
gaged in fishing, and to find some method of 
enabling the Act to be applied to vessels 
running between Nova Scotia and nearby 
places. The Legislature, of course, could not 
simply say that the Act should apply beyond 
the three mile limit, for that would be ultra 
vires. It was necessary to find some other 
way out of the difficulty and I will tell you 
how it was accomplished. 

I mentioned before that under the British 
North America Act the Provincial Legisla- 
ture was given jursidiction over ‘“ Property 
and Civil Rights within the Province.” That 
furnished a clue to the discovery of what 
turned out to be a solution of the problem. 
The power to legislate concerning Property 
and Civil Rights includes the power to legis- 
late with respect to contracts made with the 
Province. So legislation was passed whereby 
every contract between an employer and a 
workman should, unless there is an express 
agreement in writing to the contrary, be 
deemed to include a covenant on the part of 
the employer that before he should permit 
the workman to perform any services out of 
Nova Scotia the employer would apply to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to have the 
industry to be carried on out of Nova Scotia 
admitted as being within the Compensation 
Act, and that the employer would pay all 
assessments required to keep the industry 
within the scope of the Act, and if the em- 
ployer should neglect or fail to do so the 
workman, or his dependents in case of his 
death, should be entitled to recover against 
the employer an amount equal to the com- 
pensation that would be payable under the 
Compensation Act if the accident had hap- 
pened in an industry within the scape of that 
Act. The covenant was made to apply only 
to voyages between Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and Newfound- 
land, and to fishing voyages made from a 
Nova Scotia port, and then only in con- 
nection with vessels registered in Nova Scotia 
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or operated by an employer residing or hav- 
ing a place of business in Nova Scotia. The 
workman, on the other hand, was deemed to 
enter into a covenant with his employer to 
the effect that if the employer brought his 
industry under the Compensation Act the 
workman would accept such compensation as 
the Board might award in lieu of all other 
rights or causes of action that the workman 
might otherwise have against the employer. 
To protect the employer against double pay- 
ments for the same protection, and to pre- 
vent the giving of double rights to the work- 
man, it was necessary to provide that the 
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covenants referred to should not apply while 
the workman is in a jurisdiction in which 
there is a Compensation Act under which 
the employer is liable to be assessed or taxed, 
and the workman is entitled to compensation. 

In conclusion I may say that since we 
solved our extraterritorial problems the 
fishermen engaged in Lunenburg’s. great 
fishing fleet and the seamen and sailors of 
Nova Scotia are to a large extent entitled 
while out of Nova Scotia to the benefits of 
our Compensation Act as fully as workmen 
employed in industries carried on within the 
Province. 


RATE MAKING IN THE CANADIAN PROVINCES 


By T. Norman Dean, Statistician, Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario* 


N six Canadian Provinces the Compen- 
sation systems are similar, collective lia- 
bility under a Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. In Quebec, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan, as well as in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, there is 
court administration of damage actions, and 
hence, such insurance as exists in these Prov- 
inces and Territories, is that supplied by pri- 
vate insurance companies “ contracting out” 
the liability of individual employers. In each 
of the six collective lability Provinces—Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario, the lia- 
bility to pay compensation rests upon the 
whole group of employers covered by the 
Compensation Act, the money being raised 
by assessment and collected and disbursed 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
the Province. As these six systems are very 
similar in operation and procedure, and al- 
most identical as to principle, discussion here- 
after is confined to the method of rate- 
making used by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario. 
, Fundamentally, rate making in Ontario in- 
volves the collection of enough money each 
year to meet the obligations incurred during 
that year through the occurrence of com- 
pensable accidents plus a reasonable amount 
for expenses of administering the Act, the 
obligation being levelled equitably over the 
employers under the Compensation Act. 
For assessment and compensation purposes 
under the Act, the industries covered are 
divided into twenty-four classes. Each class 
stands upon its own footing and carries its 





*Paper read before the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissiors at its 
11th annual session, held at Halifax, N.S., in August. 


own burden, except that up to 1923 a very 
small general fund, one per cent per annum, 
known as the Disaster Reserve was set aside 
to assist in meeting any extraordinary call 
that might arise in any class. With the ex- 
ception of this Disaster Reserve, the moneys 
collected are just what are considered 
necessary to take care of the accidents that 
have actually happened. 

Separate accounts are kept of all assess- 
ments received and all compensation and 
medical aid awarded for each of these classes. 
Each of the 24 classes of industry is thus in 
effect a mutual insurance association of the 
employers in that class. 

The rates for each class are fixed and the 
assessments made much in the same way as 
@ municipality levies its taxes. They are 
governed by the requirements. The rates 
fixed for the year are intended to cover the 
burden for that year. At the beginning of 
the year each employer is required to fur- 
nish the Board with an estimate of his pro- 
bable pay roll for the year and he is assssed 
provisionally upon that estimate. At the end 
of the year the actual amount of pay roll is 
ascertained and the assessment is adjusted 
accordingly, the rate provisionally fixed being 
also altered where the accident experience 
shows this to be necessary. 

The rates are fixed in accordance with the 
accident experience. The amount of compen- 
sation and medical aid and the amount of 
assessments in the class for the preceding year 
are ascertained, an estimate being made of 
the amount still remaining to be paid for 
accidents which by reason of continuing dis- 
ability or for lack of reports, have not been 
finally disposed of before the end of the year, 
and allowance being also made for the differ- 
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ence between the estimates given by employ- 
ers at the beginning of the year and the 
actual figures as ascertained and shown in 
their pay roll statements at the end of the 
year. In this way the total expenditure and 
the total income of the class for the year are 
arrived at as nearly as possible, and the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of the rate charged 
determined. 

If it is seen that the rate charged has pro- 
duced sufficient money, or if the surplus or 
deficit is small, the rate will be maintained. 
If there is any considerable difference, it will 
be increased or decreased accordingly. 

It is to be remembered always that any 
surplus to the credit of a class remains in the 
class funds, and this is also taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the rates. 

All industries in the same class do not 

necessarily, nor usually, bear the same rate. 
The classes are sub-divided into groups, and 
even within the groups the rates are different 
where this is shown to be justified. The ex- 
perience is kept for the group as well as for 
the class. In fixing the rates, however, regard 
must always be had to the fact that each 
class is an insurance group and that all lines 
of industry in the class must share to some 
extent the good or ill fortune of the class as 
& whole. The rating for each separate line 
of industry cannot be made to depend upon 
the experience in that particular line alone. 
This is especially the case where the total 
amount of the pay rolls in any line of indus- 
try is small. To charge that line of industry 
with its own cost might place a very exces- 
Sive burden upon its employers for one year 
while perhaps relieving them almost wholly 
from assessment another year. This would 
destroy the underlying principle of collective 
liabihty or mutual insurance which is the 
basis of the system. 
: Individual distinction between employers 
even in the same line of industry is made 
according to their accident experience by a 
system of merit rating. Where the accident 
cost exceeds or falls short of the amount of 
assessment by a stated percentage a merit 
rating charge or a merit rating refund, within 
specified limits, is made accordingly. This js 
apart from and subsequent to the ordinary 
levy or adjustment of assessment, as the 
accident experience cannot usually be ascer- 
tained until late in the following year. 

It is obvious that in estimating compen- 
sation yet to be paid, some standards must 
be used and contingent reserves set up. The 
totality of all capitalized values of pensions 
awarded and contingent reserves is known 
' actuarially as the loss-reserve. “The loss-re- 
serve might be defined as that sum which, 


with incidental accretions of interest, is suffi- 
cient to mature every outstanding obligation, 
known and unknown, on account of all acci- 
dents which have occurred prior to the date 
of which the reserve is being calculated. It 
should contain two essential characteristics: 
it must be adequate and it must not be ex- 
cessive. If it is not adequate the true pur- 
pose of the reserve is lost: If it be excessive 
the. apparent costs will be exaggerated, the 
true cost rates will be obscured. Redundancy 
should not exceed a reasonable limit and the 
reserve should reflect with reasonable fidelity 
the true probability of future payments.” 


The following standards are used for cal- 
culating loss reserve in Ontario :— 


(1) Continuing Disabilities: The addition of the sum 
actually paid for continuing disability and in- 
dividual estimates for each likely case of per- 
manent disability anid death. 

(2) Suspended Mortality: No account taken. 


(3) Outstanding Accident: One-sixth of the total 
compensation burden (for the first five years one- 
fifth) 

(4) Disaster Reserve: The difference between one 
per cent of the gross estimated assessments and 
one per cent of the assessments collected. 

(5) Outstanding Medical Aid: The difference between 
fifteen per cent of the total compensation (actual 
and estimated) and the actual medical aid paid. 

(6) Merit Rating: No account taken 

(7) Tables used for pensions: 


(a) Workmen’s pension table—5 per eent interest 
per annum based on United States Life Table 
1910. 


(b) Children’s Pension Table—5 per cenit based on 
United States Life Tables 1910. 


(c) Widows’ Pension Table—5 per cent based on 
Dutch Remarriage Experience and United 
States Life Table 1910 for mortality, 

(8) Two period accounting: Assuming the accuracy of 
the Pension Tables and their application, the 
Ontario method has brought rather close results. 
If alliowance had been made for merit rating and 
for (prior years overlapping, the margin of 
difference would have been very small indeed. 





Marine insurance companies in British Col- 
umbia are reported to be advocating an 
amendment to the Canada Shipping Act which 
would require the certification of pilots in the 
Coast district. It is proposed that every pilot 


who has served for three years in the capacity 


of public pilot shall be granted a certificate by 
an examining body, provided that he passes a 
physical examination, but that all other ap- 
plicants shall be required to undergo an ex- 
amination for proficiency and submit their 
record. It is held that only men who have 
served as masters of coast vessels should be 
considered. Under present conditions on the 
western coast ship owners have no official 
guarantee as to the qualifications of the pilots 
who handle their vessels. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1923 


la seventh annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia covers the operations of the cai- 
endar year 1923. The pay-roll return of in- 
dustrial firms in the province showed a steady 
expansion in business, the number of active 
firms at the end of the year being 6,524 as 
compared with 6,379 in the previous year. In 
addition to the employers whose operations 
were automatically covered, there were 22 
farmers and 68 other employers of labour, wno 
by special application took advantage of the 
optional protection made possible for their 
workmen, under the amendments of 1922, 
which were in effect throughout the year. 
These amendments increased the rate of com- 
pensation from 55 per cent to 624 per cent 
of the wage loss, and the funeral allowances 
from $75 to $100 and enabled farmers, on 
application, to cover their workmen, while in 
the industries already under the Act provision 
was made to include employees engaged in 
office or other clerical work (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1923, page 265). 

The cost of assessing employers, auditing 
pay-rolls, collecting assessments, enforcing first- 
aid and accident prevention regulations, in- 
vestigating claims for compensation, payment 
for office staff, rent and other expenses 
amounted in all to 3.42 per cent of the total 
assessment. The result of this low cost of 
administration was that out of every $100 
collected from employers, $96.58 went directly 
for the payment of compensation to injured 
workmen and their dependants. 

Under the Act the cost of all accidents dis- 
posed of during the year are paid in full out 
of the funds collected from employers ope- 
rating during the year. Provision is made 
for the creation of a “reserve” fund com- 
posed entirely of moneys set aside each year 
“to meet the periodical payments of com- 
pensation accruing in future years in respect 
of all accidents which occur during the year.” 
Funds set aside are required by the Act to 
be invested in securities specified for the in- 
vestment of trust funds, such as public funds 
of Great Britain, or in Dominion or Provincial 
or Municipal Government bonds. The pur- 
chases made by the Board gave an average 
— yleld of 5.85 per cent. 

During 1923, 24,184 accidents were reported, 
of which 268 were fatal, making an average 
of 80 accidenits for every working day of the 
year, and of five fatalities for every week. 
There were also several trivial accidents in 
which first aid treatment alone was necessary 
and where no expenditure from the Board was 


required, the time loss in these cases being 
less than three days. Compensation for time 
loss paid to workmen, payment for medical 
attention, including Spe nalics treatment, hos- 
pital care, drugs and appliances, pensions 
awarded permanently disabled workmen and 
dependants of those who met death through 
accident, together with funeral expenses for 
the year, amounted to $2,672,679.98. 

Of the claims disposed of 48 per cent of 
the total arose out of accidents which occurred 
im the lumber industry; 9 per cent in coal 
mining; 8 per cent in the railroading groups; 
8 per cent in manufacturing; 7 per cent in 
construction; 5 per cent in metal mining; 4 
per cent in navigation and longshoring; 3 per 
cent in delivery, and 8 per cent in all other 
industries. 

Of the fatal accidents, 42 per cent were in 
the lumbering industry; 21 per cent in coal 
mining; 12 per cent in the railroading groups; 
8 per cent in construction; 2 per cent in navi- 
gation, and 5 per cent in all other industries. 
The lumbering industry, as in past years, took 
a larger toll of life than any other industry. 
Thirty-three of the fatal cases were the re- 
sult of the coal mine disaster which occurred 
in February in Cumberland (Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1923, page 628). Outside of that catas- 
trophe, coal mining was responsible for 14 
fatalities during the year. Dependency was 
established and pensions granted in 131 of the 
fatal cases, pension awards for these amount- 
ing to $761,594.99. The number of claims for 
burial awards dealt with during the year was 
220 for which there was expended $20,868.95. 

There were 545 workmen left with some 
permanent partial disability during the year 
including 186 accidents to fingers, 43 to 
thumbs, 40 to hands, 18 to arms and 5 to 
wrists, 70 to eyes, 56 to legs, 28 to feet, 21 
to toes and 9 to ankles. 

Finalled claims in connection with tem- 
porary total disability cases numbered 12,365, 
including claims of 12,271 males and 94 fe- 
males who received injuries of this nature. 
The average period of disability resulting from 
the non-fatal accidents was 31.12 days, and 
the average cost per accident was $61.98. The 
total wage loss to workmen due to these acci- 
dents amounted to $1,489,441.68, the average 
daily wage as at date of accident was $4.64 
and the average age of the injured workers 
was 36. The injured workers included 5,949 
married persons and 6,062 single, while in 354 
cases the conjugal state was not known. 

The nationality of the claimants is given 
as follows: 6,861 British, 2,259 Canadian, 725 
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Japanese, 494 Chinese, 454 Scandinavian, 387 
American, 375 Russian, 364 Italian, 62 Hindu, 
53 Austrian, 43 French, 24 German. There 
were 264 of the injured whose nationality 
was not stated. The following table shows 
period of disability and the cost of claims 
for temporary total disability cases:— 


loool 





No. Compen- | Average 
“Length of disability of sation cost per 
accidents cost claim 
$ 

Three days, etc., up to 

TA days Mis Fy se 5,675 | 82,665 10 14-57 
Over 2or 3 weeks... 2,220 | 77,800 71 85-05 
Over 8to 4 weeks... 1,263 | 65,533 87 51-89 
Over 4to 5 weeks... 832 | 58,083 50 69-81 
Over 5to 6 weeks... 540 | 47,117 14 87-25 
Over 6 to 7.weeks.. 875 | 39,524 28 105-40 
Over 7to 8 weeks... 274 | 33,389 81 121-86 
Over 8to 9 weeks... 191 | 28,911 58 151-37 
Over 9 to 10 weeks... 137 | 21,409 24 156-27 
Over 10 to 11 weeks... 104 17,176 95 165-16 
Over 11 to 12 weeks... 85 16,042 27 188-73 
Over 12 to 13 weeks... 79 15,809 50 200-12 
Over 13 to 26 weeks... 882 | 117,747 51 3808-23 
Over 26 to 39 weeks... 111 54,664 33 492-47 
Over 39 to 52 weeks... 49 | 33,011 57 673-71 
Over 52 weeks........ 48 | 57,519 80 1, 198-33 

12,365 | 766,407 16 


Average cost per accident, $61.98. 


In a résumé of the benefits derived from 
the workmen’s compensation legislation in the 
Province during the seven years of operation, 


the report states that provision was made for 
workmen and their dependants in connection 
with 135,987 accidents, 1,549 of which were 
fatal. Compensation to injured workmen and 
their dependants, together with medical, sur- 
gical and hospital treatment, etc., during the 
period cost $13,049,999.71. 

The Board notes an improvement during 
the year in regard to accident prevention and 
first aid. The drain on industry through pay- 
ment for costly periods of time loss, medical 
attention, increased labour turnover, perma- 
nent disablement and loss of life ig being 
recognized as an important item in the cost 
of production. Encouraging results have been 
obtained where “ safety thinking” has be- 
come a permanent institution, spasmodic 
safety work having failed to be of much ger- 
vice. Prompt first-aid attention has prevent- 
ed many serious accidents from becoming 
fatal and many trivial accidents from develop- 
ing serious complications. During the past 
year there were in the Province 400 establish- 
ments of a size and nature to require the con- 
tinuous service of a first aid attendant. These 
attendants hold certificates entitling them to 
do first aid work, which work was usually 
done in addition to other regular duties. In- 
cluding the certified first aid men engaged in 
coal mining, there were over 2,000 workmen 
in the Province doing first aid work. 


ees 


British Trade Union Membership in 1923 


The British Ministry of Labour has issued 
its preliminary returns of trade union mem- 
bership for 1923. Contrary to expectations, 
there was again a small decrease in the total 
membership of all trade unions; but this was 
of less than 4 per cent, compared with a fall 
of 20 per cent’ in 1921 and over 15 per cent 
in 1922. Practically, then, stability was 
reached, and it is probable that there has been 
at least a corresponding increase this year. 
Total trade union membership is now more 
than a million and a quarter above the pre- 
war total, and practically the same as in 1917. 
In 1914 there were rather over four million 
trade unionists. At the end of 1923 there 
were nearly five and a half millions. It is 
true that in 1920, at the top of the post-war 
boom, the membership rose to nearly eight 
and a half millions; but this was a somewhat 
unreal figure, including a large number of 
war-time workers who have since dropped 
away. Unemployment has, of course, taken a 
heavy toll, and the fall of membership has 
been greatest among engineering workers and 
general labourers, who were, in fact, largely 


the less skilled personnel of the munition fac- 
tories. The number of separate trade unions 
has fallen from 1,350 in 1919 to 1,135 in 1923; 
but this is chiefly due to the amalgamation 
of small societies into larger units. By far 
the greater part of the membership is to be 
found in about fifty large associations, which 
really constitute the active power of trade 
unionism. It is interesting to note that the 
number of local trades councils is 482, in com- 
parison with 328 in 1913, and that these now 
represent a considerably larger proportion of 
the total number of trade unionists. 





A record day’s coal production was reported 
recently from the collieries of the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation in the Glace Bay area. 
The total quantity hoisted on October 17 
was 18,203 tons, the largest day’s production 
since October 15, 1915, on*which day the out- 
put was 18,312 tons. No. 11 pit made a new 
mark with a production of 1,723 tons, break- 
ing the previous record of 1,629 tons mined 
on July 22 last. 
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PROPORTION OF FATALITIES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


IN 


HE Department of Labour has for some 
years collected and published statistics 

and facts regarding industrial fatalities, with 
the idea of furnishing information that may 
tend to increase the safety of workers. The 
Department has also made a study of means 
for the prevention of accidents not only in 
Canada but in other countries. For some of 
the industries it has been impossible to obtain 
full accident statistics. In the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia, where 


CANADA 


The report on industrial fatalities during 
the third quarter of the present year is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this GazeTtts. These 
quarterly reports indicate to some extent the 
degree in which the various industries may 
be classed as diangerous, but in order to 
obtain the true ratio of accidents for each 
industry it would be necessary to have com- 
plete figures as to the number of workers 
during the actual period covered. Such in- 
formation is not yet available for a more 
recent date than 1922. In the present article, 


PROPORTION OF INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES TO EMPLOYMENT IN 1922 























Per cent 
No. of No. of of workers 
Group and Kinds of Industries Employees | Fatalties | killed in 
industries 

Agriculture (Estimated number of operators, farm labourers and farmers’ sons over 5 
BEV GALS) eke ALR Pe ER ile? lt s HS it oleae a ae ERLE «wells SM! alal 2 988, 000 65 0-006 
Fishing....... RADI islics ca NRE Scere Ns stewcmmrted eee RMNS sxlacus cand ese eRe Sarees er eet aus eae edie a me alt, WTe9, sab 57,880 20 0-034 
EOS oy FN ee re ee eae en MRI, MOR ets EA soe wie iscahs oot 26,950 153 0-567 
Mining, metallurgical works, structural materials and clay products industries.......... 62.249 170 0-273 
Metallics (Metallurgical works and metallic Miming).............00. cece cee et eee scene 13,138 oF 0-281 
Non=metallics (otherthan coaliy... Snes eis. 15 oe Pen... aes seit y= s wla) sarc Oboes 6,120 22 0-359 
onl inin eet se ee es ee eee Mt atl sain Martens we rma eR SOS NS 31, 838 97 0-304 
Structural*materialsand claywproductst ea oe mete ee tem ee eel an csc csc ce ts 11,153 14 0-125 
INES INACCOLING fe RR cece ed aia s cane ee TMM ree ect einen Ree eter o Re REN s ys Sle pase 463, 864 164 0-035 
Weretable products, s. au aes «ev FALE tals eRe ROS GRBs = «nSleaereiteees + ood eo 63,217 10 0-015 
PmHAY PrO duets, se BBs os de> ss eee aes clegiaas Whey eae e alm alent s aise eialoyn nye viele 49,595 12 0-024 
MOXCHS PLOGUCES eee ke ee, | ERS RRR MRM Rae VM eam ae a eee ac ona Be 88, 048 4 0-004 
Wood and( paper products: ati ae. eae em aes eis. Parc eee CLIT 5 whe This 118, 462 74 0-062 
Troncand Hts products le ee ee ee See ete SRR OEMBIT | Oe ral'er acsEs Hh « 5a) au pa sips vis 75,334 42 0-055 
Nop-ierrous metals and products) (sect eee s ee ete eae wietetete ine cte cies clelers saya. 18, 222 Ry 0-010 
Non-metallic mineral products. ........ 026. .0e eset e ee tere necc eee een reece cect eenee: 15,130 4 0-026 
Chemical and allied products.ss iso espe verte Aang eee te saan cele sain oo cs ses poe 14, 085 8 0-056 
Miscellaneous industries .f.4 Phare eee ee eae cus oS eRe tie bela alg a Ses 21,771 8 0-036 
Boa tou Ging Mec. hee eho eta ci aes Sepa ence eo ee ae a RIM ch MIA eras cas o's wo: wo oe aps 517 1 0-193 
Miransportahion’ AoAsc eae. <n eels LORE s SLOT RIA TET ete hare MICRA dele «o's SZ ates b+ 54 211,555 167 0-078 
Steam TAU WAVS es sede skate ee Sajak AOR RCD a, SRE RTT eiads, a Mae tee hae aN. he 165, 635 143 0-086 
ais peliwaye 18, 099 8 0-044 
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Workmen’s Compensation Boards exist, fuller 
statistics are available than in the provinces 
of Quebec and Saskatchewan where there are 
no such Boards. In regard to accidents among 
agricultural workers, the Department has to 
depend almost entirely upon press reports. 
British Columbia, however, has recently made 
provision enabling farmers to provide com- 
pensation for their workmen, and some in- 
formation in regard to this group is now 
supplied by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of that province. Railway accidents in 
Canada are reported by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and mining accidents by the 
Mines Departments and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards 





therefore, the accident records for that year 
are taken, and compared with the num- 
ber of workers employed in the various in- 
dustries in the same period, the proportion of 
fatalities being thus established for each in- 
dustry on the basis of the records of 1922. 
The construction industries, however, which 
have a bad accident record, are not included, 
as the actual numbers employed in this group 
cannot be accurately determined owing to the 
nature of the employment. 

From the above table it will be seen that 
the logging industry had a higher fatality 
record in proportion to the number of workers 
employed than any of the other industries, 
during the year 1922. The various mining 
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industries followed, with non-metallic mining 
showing the highest rate in these groups. ‘The 
steam railway service is shown as the next 
most hazardous occupation in that year, fol- 
lowed by the manufacture of wood and paper 
products (including saw and planing mills), 
and the group comprising employees in the 
telephone and telegraph services. 

With regard to non-fatal accidents in Can- 
ada, the only statistics available are those 
obtained from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of the six provinces from which the 
following information is taken:— 








Fatal Non-fatal 
Province aceidents accidents Totals 
in 1922 in 1922 

Nova Scotia......... 65 5,416 5,481 
New Brunswick...... 30 4,781 4,811 
Ompario amen a 418 49,993 50, 411 
Memitobay iin) 40 9,636 9,676 
AD OTE ASH WAM hittin see. 66 7,452 7,518 
British Columbia.... 169 19,478 19, 647 
788 96, 756 97.544 


eee OM ES ane 

Of the accidents in the logging industry, 
drownings among river drivers, falling trees, 
branches etc., and accidents in the rolling, 
loading and piling operations, cause the great- 
est loss of life. As an indication of the cost 
of accidents in this industry the British Colum- 
bia Workmen’s Compensation Board in its 
report for the year 1922 gives the amount of 
final awards for both fatal and non-fatal 
accidents in logging in that province as $309,- 
774, and for accidents on logging railways as 
$43,156, making a total of $352,930... Compen- 
sation for accidents at saw and planing mills 
are not included in these figures as these are 
classified in the manufacturing group. In 1922 
64 of the 153 fatalities in the logging industry 
occurred in British Columbia, Ontario having 
the next highest record with 53 fatalities. 
(Comparative figures for Quebec, which is one 
of the largest lumbering provinces, cannot be 
given as there is no Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in that province. Reports of eight 
fatalities were received from the Depart- 
ment’s correspondents and from press reports.) 

In the non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying group the greatest number of acci- 
dents occurred in 1922 in the province of 
Quebec, the chief cause of the fatalities being 
the fall of loose rock accidentally detached 
from the side of open pits. The Department 
of Colonization, ‘Mines and Fisheries of the 
province has drawn attention to the danger 
from overhanging walls in workings having 
parallel walls and dipping more or less steeply, 
pointing out that the serpentine under the 
hanging wall should not be withdrawn, or if it 
must be mined, that the overhanging country 
rock should be brought down, and that there 


should be a straight face without overhanging 
ledges. It has also pointed out that under- 
mining in sand and clay pits should be abso- 
lutely forbidden and that foremen should see 
that all frozen overburden, either overhanging 
or bordering the edges of open pits is removed 
before undertaking work of any kind in the 
vicinity. It also recommends that there should 
be greater care in blasting operations, especially 
in the quarries, and that at every mine there 
should be some person familiar with the 
Schaefer method of artificial respiration. 

In the coal mining industry, falls of rock 
and coal, haulage accidents and explosions, 
one of which was due to an open sparking 
caused by an arc in electric trailing cable at 
sprocket, were the chief causes of the fatali- 
ties in 1922. British Columbia and Alberta 
had each 35 fatalities and Nova Scotia had 25. 
Close investigations are now made into the 
causes of all coal mine disasters,* and as a 
result of these inquiries new regulations and 
legislation have been adopted. Some import- 
ant amendments of recent years in the mining 
acts of the several provinces were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1924, on page 
378. Recently frequent accidents in the Nova 
Scotia collieries have been due to “bumps.” 
which are explained as caused by pressure of ~ 
the earth above, these coming without warn- 
ing and with the force of an explosion. 

Perhaps no industry more than the steam 
railway service requires more care on the part 
of all concerned. Many of the accidents in the 
service are due to collisions, derailments, and 
being struck by, run over or crushed by or 
between cars and engines and falls from cars. 
Continual watchfulness is necessary in switch- 
ing and shunting operations and in the giving 
and taking of orders. Of the accidents in the 
telephone and telegraph services and public 
utilities the chief causes were coming in con- 
tact with electric current and falls from poles. 
In the construction industries falls from scaf- 
folds, from ladders, and through hoist open- 
ings, the collapse of supports, cave-ins of 
excavations, and being struck by derricks 
caused most of the fatalities. In agriculture 
the nature of the work is so varied that fatali- 
ties due to many causes are recorded; the 
greatest number of deaths are, however, due 
to being kicked by horses or being gored by 
bulls. A great number of deaths among these 
workers are due to lightning, falls from loads, 
and through the handling of machinery. 

Accidents, both fatal and non-fatal, that are 
common to all industries are those due to the 
handling of materials, including strains, strik- 
ing against sharp or rough objects, and being 





*Lasour Gazerte, October, 1922, page 1113; June, 1923, 
page 628; September, 1924, page 732; and October, 
1924, page 822. 
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crushed between objects handled and other 
objects. Objects dropped, or objects falling 
from piles, falls into elevator shafts and being 
crushed by elevators have also caused a great 
number of injuries. Of all non-fatal accidents, 
it is claimed that eye accidents cost more in 
compensation, in medical treatment, and in 
loss of productive efficiency than any other 
form of accident. Among the chief eye 
hazards in industries are flying chips of metal, 
minerals and wood, splashing liquids such as 


molten metals, acids and other injurious chemi- 
cals, and explosions of all varieties. There are 
also the hazards of infection and of eye 
diseases which arise from neglect of eye in- 
juries, incompetent first-aid treatment, contact 
from carriers of contagious diseases, and ex- 
posure to excessive industrial heat, and eye 
strain resulting from improper and inadequate 
lighting, improper vocational placement and 
from ignorance or disregard for the existence 
of defective vision. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO 


bane third annual report of the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowance Commission covers 
the operations of the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
of the Province for the fiscal year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1923. In addition to the statistical 
statement the report contains much interest- 
ing information in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Act. The investigators 
for example, play an important part as voca- 
tional guides, helping the adolescents of the 
assisted families to secure suitable employ- 
ment and advising them during the latter days 
of their schooling as to possibilities for their 
future life. The efforts of many mothers to 
supplement their allowances, and the co-opera- 
tion of business and social clubs, including 
women’s organizations, in the work of the 
Board, are also described. 

The cost of administration showed a reduc- 
tion of from 5.42 per cent during the fiscal 
year 1921-1922 to 4.58 per cent during 1922- 
1923, the total cost in the latter period being 
$74,020.76. This cost is borne by the Prov- 
ince, and includes the entire cost involved in 
the services rendered by the investigators and 
by the 98 local Boards, and all expenses in 
connection with the administration at the 
head office. The total cost incurred in the 
operation of the Boards, including travelling 
expenses, stationery, postage, etc., was $2,- 
409.15, or an average cost per Board of $24.50. 
About 500 persons served voluntarily on the 
Boards attending meetings, visiting the homes 
of beneficiaries, etc. 

The total amount of benefits paid during 
the year was $1,612,701, the average benefits 
paid to each beneficiary being about $35.50 
monthly. Of the total amount $586,090 was 
distributed to the counties, $839,676 to the 
cities, $31,049 to the “separated towns,” 
$2,810 to Indian reserves, and $153,076 to judi- 
cial districts. In most cases the cost of the 
allowance is met jointly by the Province and 
the local authority. The municipality is 
chargeable with half the amount of the al- 


lowance where the beneficiary has_ residied 
within its boundaries for a year. It is neces- 
sary, however, for all applicants to have two 
years’ continuous residence in Ontario imme- 
diately prior to the date of application. (In 
this connection the report states that it has 
been reported that widows from Quebec were 
moving into Ontario in great numbers to share 
in the benefits of the Act, but an examina- 
tion of the records has shown that there is no 
foundation for the report). The total con- 
tributed by the municipalities in the fiscal 
year 1922-1923 was $681,634.77. The munici- 
palities co-operated by promptly paying their 
share, the Commission furnishing each with a 
statement showing the names of the benefici- 
aries in their district and the amount paid in 


each case. 


The vast majority of the beneficiaries proved 
worthy of the allowance and gave good care 
to the children, but constant supervision of 
some mothers was necessary, and in a few 
cases the allowance was cancelled because the 
mother proved to be “not a fit and proper 
person.” j 

The number of mothers who were drawing 
allowances on October 31, 1923, was 3,870, 
as compared with 3,580 at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. Considered by nationalities 
the beneficiaries were mostly Canadian, these 
numbering 2,686, English numbering 652, 
Scottish 184, Irish 87, American (United 
States) 72, Russian 59, Italian 37, Polish 19, 
Finnish 18, German 16, Swedish 8, Welsh 5, 
and other nationalities 27. 

The occupations of the fathers were as 
follows: labourers, 1,105; clerks, 192; trades, 
671; business, 268; professions, 27; farmers, 
534; miscellaneous, 101, and 972 were not 
given. The most frequent causes of death 
of the fathers were pneumonia, tuberculosis 
and influenza, these accounting for 646, 392, 
and 389 deaths respectively out of a total 
of 3,255. 
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In the homes of the beneficiaries there were 
11,791 children under 16 years of age. The 
number of children by families is shown in 
the following table:— 


rent eee ie 
Families | Children 


eS 


Families of one gue ii incapacitated 


father, or older child................ 35 35 
Families of two children............... 1,651 3,302 
es three childrens): oi),!, “Toe 1,071 OP2tO 

ss four children... 28e. poe 626 2,504 

s five children: 3... re 296 1,480 
ix children): eee cnet 112 672 

i sevenichildren!s.:..)5.8.) 52 364 

ss eight children! )......."¢.... Sa VE: 184 

sf nine childrens ..0 3/5 so) 658 3 27 

“ cenichildren....) eee eee 1 10 
Da. a5 .0b, A 3,870 11,791 


a ep eS Sk Mae A 


The allowance is not in itself sufficient to 
maintain a family, and where there are no 
sons and daughters of wage-earning age, the 
usual means of supplementing it is by the 
mother’s own earnings. In the rural districts 
and small towns where rents are lower the 
allowance is more nearly adequate than in 
the larger cities, and in many cases the 
country mothers manage with very little out- 
side employment, in a very few cases with 
none. A mother who is able to manage 
without outside employment usually owns her 
home and grows her own vegetables, and in 
Some cases supplements the allowance by the 


sale of fruit and vegetables, butter, eggs, milk, 
flowers, bulbs and perennial roots. ‘Other 
mothers have added to their income by such 
employment as caring for schools and churches, 
the keeping of small grocery stores, by clean- 
ing and pressing, and a very few by giving 
music lessons. Hand sewing is another common 
means of earning, and in many of the urban 
districts office cleaning is convenient part- 
time employment. The usual employment of 
the mother is charwork and general domestic — 
service, this being the work most can do with- 
out special aptitude for training, and the easiest 
way of getting part-time employment. Many 
mothers do laundry work in their own homes, 
and in one or two instances the Commission 
received reports of mothers who had bought 
electric washing machines on time payments, 
thus supplementing their allowance at a saving 
of time and strength and resulting in improved 
home conditions. Full-time factory and store 
employment is discouraged’ by the Commis- 
sion but part-time employment can often be 
arranged which does not take them from the 
home more than charwork would. The 
nature of the occupation of the beneficiaries 
was as follows: Housewives, 1,730; char- 
work, 924; boarders or roomers (no other 
employment), 450; sewing, knitting, etc., 
249; factory work, 182; farm work, fruit pick- 
ing, etc., 185; clerical work, 102; business, 65; 
nursing, 26; and professions, 7. 





WOMEN’S INSTITUTES IN CANADA 


A N article in the Lasour Gazerre for Sep- 

tember (page 764) describing existing 
conditions in Canada in regard to the draft re- 
commendation of the International Labour 
Office (League of Nations) on the “ Utilization 
of Workers’ Spare Time,” referred to the part 
being taken by Women’s Institutes in improv- 
ing social conditions in the rural centres. The 
first of these Institutes was organized in On- 
tario in 1897 and the movement spread so 
quickly that in 1915 there were Institutes in 
every province of Canada. The aims and 
objects of these organizations, as set forth by 
the Ontario Institute are as follows:— 


The disseminating of knowledge relating to domestic 
economy, including household architecture, with special 
attention to home sanitation; a better understanding 
of the economic and hygienic value of foods, clothing 
and fuel, and the more scientific care and training 
of children with a view to raising the general standard 
of health and morals of our people; and the consider- 
ation of any problem or the carrying on of any line of 
work which has for its object the uplift of the home, 


or the betterment of conditions surrounding community 
life. 


In addition to their recreational activities 
the Institutes in several of the provinces pay 
particular attention to newly arrived immi- 
grants, welcoming them to the districts and 
helping them to realize that they have a part 
to play in advancing community interests. 
They see that immigrant children are placed 
in homes, attend school regularly and they 
report cases of cruelty, neglect or overwork 
by employers to the authorities. The Insti- 
tutes have done pioneer work in establishing 
medical inspection in rural schools, and have 
clinics to remove remediable physical defects 
of the children. In many schools they serve 
hot lunches for children who come from a 
distance. The school also has been used as a 
medium for stimulating agriculture and the 
encouragement of school fairs has been a fea- 
ture of the Institute work. They have inaug- 
urated a school garden movement in some dis- 
tricts and have obtained good results from 
donating prizes to children. In some districts 
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they have encouraged the studies of poultry 
raising and dairying, and many Institutes 
hold horticultural fairs and flower shows. 

There is no Dominion legislation concern- 
ing these Institutes, as they are regulated en- 
tirely by provincial laws. In several of the 
provinces there are clauses in the Acts con- 
cerning agricultural associations which pro- 
vide for the formation of Woman’s Institutes, 
while New Brunswick and Alberta have special 
Acts on the subject. Section 3 of “The 
Women’s Institute Act,” of the latter Prov- 
ince states that the objects of the Women’s 
Institute shall be the improvement of social 
conditions in rural and other communities by 
means of :— 


(1) The study of home economics (including home 
nursing, household science, sanitation, food values, sick- 
room cookery, house furnishing, sewing, and other 
matters), child welfare, prevention of disease, local 
neighbourhood needs, industrial and social conditions; 


(2) Establishing the Women’s Institute as a social 
and educational centre in the community and by utilizing 
it as a means of welcoming new settlers; 


(3) The encouragement of agriculture and improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions; 


(4) The holding, establishment and maintenance of 
demonstrations, lectures, short course schools, travel- 
ling and other libraries, exhibitions, competitions, meet- 
ings, conventions and such other utilities and attrac- 
tions as may from time to time be deemed useful 
for the promotion of the foregoing objects or any of 
them. 


To organize an institute in Alberta an ap- 
plication must be signed by not less than 
eight qualified women and forwarded to the 
Minister of Agriculture of the province, who 
issues a certificate of incorporation. In all the 
provinces the rules regarding organization are 
very simple. 

The work of the Women’s Institutes in each 
province is directed by a superintendent who 
is an officer of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture. He is usually assisted by a corps 
of women, known as lecturers and demons- 
trators, who travel through the Province visit- 
ing the different Institutes and giving demons- 
tration lectures in home economics, etc. The 
Institutes are assisted by small grants from 
the Provincial Governments and by the Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture under the 
provisions of the Dominion Agricultural In- 
struction Act. Membership in the Institutes 
is not limited to mature women, but includes 
girls as well, Girls’ Institutes working in co- 
operation with Women’s Institutes being an 
important feature of Institute organization in 
the different provinces. Women of all classes 
are included as it is believed that mutual 
help and combined effort can only be achieved 
by an understanding of each other’s needs 
and interest and of the points of view from 
which these are regarded. 


In addition to the local Institutes there are 
in most of the provinces district Institutes and 
provincial Institutes, and in 1919 there was 
formed a National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, one of its objects being 
to co-ordinate the various provincial Women’s 
Institutes. This Federation has resolved to 
press for the establishment of a division in 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture to 
be known as the Women’s Institute Division 
having the same relation to the Dominion 
Government as the similar divisions have to 
the provincial governments. 

Women’s Institutes are now in existence in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the United 
States and in other countries. 


Legal “Colour Bar’? removed in South 
Africa 


The Supreme Court of the Union of South 
Africa recently declared ultra vires the existing 
regulations in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State which establish a “colour bar” in regard 
to occupations of a responsible or dangerous 
nature 1n mines or in connection with machin- 
ery In any industry. Discussing the situation 
thus created the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Industries for 1923 says:— 

The question of policy now arises whether this so- 
called “colour bar’’ should be legally established by 
Act of Parliament, or whether it would not be 
sufficient to provide for competence without any race 
differentiation. There does not appear to be any in- 
dication at present that the abolition of the legal 
“colour bar’? has had any adverse effect on the 
general ratio of white to coloured workers on the 
mines. On the contrary, at the time of writing that 
ratio has increased, and, so long as competence is 
insisted upon, it will probably be many years before 
the removal of the legal ‘‘ colour bar’’ would dis- 


close any marked effect on European employment on 
the mines. 


British Emigration 

The Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association Bulletin quotes the 
following comment in an English paper on the 
British Emigration returns in relation to 
Empire settlement :— 

The nature of British emigration is com- 
mented upon in the October issue of the Brad- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. It says. The 
main ground for anxiety is the fact that while 
emigration on the whole is not so large as 
before the war, it consists of a very much 
larger degree of the highly skilled class of 
artisans. The proportion of young men is un- 
usually large. Another rather disquieting 
feature of the returns is the reduced propor- 
tion of emigrants who make their new home 
within the Empire. -In 1913 there were 71.2 
per cent of the total; in 1923 there were 57.8 
per cent. The gain was to the United States, 
and the chief loss was to Canada. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Ps notes in this section of the Lazour 
GAZETTE relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the Do- 
minion Technical Education Act. Other acti- 
vities are also noted which havea direct bear- 
ing on the training of apprentices and indus- 
trial workers. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education and 
industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 

Nova Scotia—Evening Classes—The enrol- 
ment in evening classes at Halifax exceeds 
that of any previous year and is particularly 
heavy in dressmaking, millinery and motor 
mechanics. Over eleven hundred students 
were enrolled during the opening week in 
twenty-two subjects. Classes in home nursing 
and sign painting are offered for the first 
time. A number of students are taking ad- 
vanced work following the previous year’s 
instruction. The ages of pupils ranged from 
thirteen to fifty years. 

In Yarmouth, 110 pupils were enrolled be- 
fore the opening night in seven subjects. This 
is a record enrolment. 

Evening classes are conducted in 25 centres 
throughout the province. Last winter the 
total enrolment exceeded 3,000. 

Nova Scotia—Course in Telephony.—The 
first summer school of the Maritime Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, dealing with telephone work, 
proved to be very successful, according to the 
company’s monthly bulletin. The complete 
resources of the Nova Scotia Technical Col- 
lege were placed at the disposal of the indus- 
tries of the Province. The college authorities 
and company officials met together and 
worked out a careful plan for a short-term 
course that would cover general principles of 
electricity, electrical machinery testing, and 
technical knowledge of telephone traffic, con- 
struction, accounting, ete. The company's 
offer to its employees was that it would grant 
two weeks’ leave on full pay, and also pay 
the college fees, the student to pay his own 
travelling expenses and board. 

New Brunswick—Evening Classes—The St. 
John Vocational Committee is conducting 
evening classes at four centres, including West 
St. John. It is expected that the enrolment 
will equal, if not exceed, that of previous 
years, 


Successful evening classes are conducted in 
Fredericton, Moncton, Edmundston, and four 
other municipalities in New Brunswick. The 
total enrolment last year was over 1,000. 


Quebec—Evening Classes—Evening voca- 
tional classes are conducted in 18 centres in 
the province of Quebec and the enrolment 
last year exceeded 6,500. Courses are con- 
ducted by the provincial schools, the Council 
of Arts and Manufactures, religious societies 
and other organizations. 


Ontario—Evening Classes—A new evening 
class for real-estate brokers and salesmen is 
being conducted in the Windsor-Walkerville 
Technical School. Over 60 students have en- 
rolled for a lecture course given by experts 
under the direction of the Border Cities Real 
Estate Board. 

Windsor, London, St. Thomas, Woodstock, 
Hamilton, Burlington, Toronto, Owen Sound, 
Ottawa, Sudbury and other municipalities re- 
port increased enrolments in evening classes. 
Several places have started new courses and 
very few centres report decreased enrolments 
in any course. 

Last year fifty-seven municipalities con- 
ducted evening vocational classes with a total 
enrolment of 36,684. An average of 39 out 
of every 1,000 people in these places attend 
evening classes. 


Ontario—School Buildings—The new voca- 
ticnal schools in Chatham and Owen Sound 
are being opened early in November, and the 
additional story to the workshop unit of the 
Ottawa Technical School is now in use. 

The Director of Technical Education for To- 
ronto has been asked to prepare a report re- 
garding the establishment of a technical school 
in the west end of the city. A new High 
School of Commerce is being erected in the 
east end of the city. If the proposed west 
end school is erected, Toronto will have five 
secondary vocational schools, two commercial 
and three technical. 

Plans for an addition to the shop unit of the 
Hamilton Technical Institute have been sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Provincial De- 
partment of Education. The proposed wing 
is to house the motor mechanics department. 
The Building Trades Council of Hamilton is 
urging the immediate erection of the voca- 
tional teacher-training college and additional ; 
accommodation for collegiate classes. 

The principal of the London Technical 
School st&tes that despite the recent addition 
of a new wing to the school, the increased 
enrolment in day and evening classes will 
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make it necessary to add another wing in the 
immediate future. 


Guelph—Baking School_Over $15,000 has 
been subscribed by members of the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada towards 
the erection of a baking school in connection 
with the Guelph Agricultural College. The 
Association is to build and equip the school 
which is to be maintained by the provincial 
government. Every branch of the trade is to 
be taught and students will be enrolled from 
all parts of the Dominion. The school will 
be managed by a joint committee selected 
from the Bakers’ Association and represen- 
tatives of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


Manitoba—Evening Classes—Evening 
classes in Manitoba are confined to the city 
of Winnipeg where 2,051 pupils received in- 
struction during the past winter. The enrol- 
ment in evening classes has remained fairly 
constant during the past five years. 


Saskatchewan—Evening Classes—Very suc- 
cessful evening classes are reported from 
Regina and Saskatoon. Five classes have been 
started in Moose Jaw and it is hoped that 
several others will be organized during the 
winter. The requirement of a minimum en- 
rolment of ten students in each class and the 
limited field for industrial classes in each com- 
munity makes it difficult to organize classes 
except in the few larger cities. Last year the 
work was carried on in three cities and over 
800 students were enrolled. 


Alberta—Evening Classes—Over 2,500 stud- 
ents were enrolled in evening classes in seven 
centres throughout Alberta, during the past 
year. A number of the places in which classes 
had been discontinued are organizing classes 
for the coming winter and it is expected that 
the total enrolment will be considerably in- 
creased. 


British Columbia—Evening Classes —Dur- 
ing the past year thirty-six municipalities in 
British Columbia conducted evening classes, 
having a total enrolment of over 5,000 pupils. 
This represented an increase of approximately 
1,500 over the preceding year, and recent re- 
ports indicate that a similar increase may be 
expected this year. Well organized classes in 
Vancouver are attended by over 1,500 workers. 
Instruction is provided in thirty subjects 
covering all phases of commercial and indus- 
trial occupations. 


Vancouver—V ocational Officer—The Van- 
couver school board is arranging for the ap- 
pointment of an official to co-ordinate the 
work of schools and industry. He is to advise 
pupils regarding the choice of their life work, 
to locate suitable openings for pupils leaving 
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school, and to establish co-operation between 
the schools and local employers. 


Vocational Guidance 


In view of the efforts being made to intro- 
duce vocational guidance into Canadian 
schools, it is important that teachers, parents, 
employers and students understand what is 
involved in this undertaking. The following 
extracts from a recent pamphlet issued by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association of 
the United States clearly set forth the need 
for and aims of vocational guidance in a school 
system. 

Definitions —V ocational guidance is the giv- 
ing of information, experience and advice in 
regard to choosing an occupation, preparing 
for it, entering it, and progressing in it. 

Educational guidance is the aid furnished 
individuals in making such decisions as choice 
of studies, choice of curriculums and the choice 
of schools. 


Need for Vocational Guidance —Education 
is provided to enable pupils to become useful 
members of society. Vocational guidance will 
prepare them to make more wisely the import- 
ant decisions which they are called upon to 
make throughout life. Therefore the service 
of vocational guidance should be provided for 
in the curriculums of the public schools. 

Since work occupies one-half the waking 
time of active individuals and presents com- 
plex difficulties which can be solved only 
through the extension of education, careful 
study should be given to all the problems in- 
volved in vocational life. 

Modern life demands as never before right 
eontacts and co-operation. Vocational guid- 
ance of some sort is inevitable. No one can 
avoid the need for making occupational deci- 
sions. Adequate guidance should be provided 
under supervision to offset the unwise and 
false guidance of untrustworthy advertise- 
ments, suggestion, selfishness, ignorance, and 
other prejudiced or unscientific sources. 


Aims of Vocational Guidance—To assist in- 
dividuals in choosing, preparing for, entering 
upon, and making progress in occupations. 

To help the worker to understand his rela- 
tionships to workers in his own and other 
occupations and to society as a whole. 

To give a knowledge of the common occu- 
pations and of the problems of the occupa- 
tional world, so that pupils may be prepared 
for vocational as well as political citizenship. 

To secure better co-operation between the 
school on the one hand and the various in- 
dustrial, commercial and professional pursuits 
on the other hand. 

To help adapt the schools to the needs of 
the pupils and the community, and to make 
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sure that each pupil obtains the equality of 
opportunity which it is the duty of the public 
schools to provide. 


Workers’ Educational Association 


The following extracts from the sixth annual 
report of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Toronto and District summarize the 
purpose, organization and operation of the 
work of the Association as carried on in On- 
tarlo. Branches are organized in Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Windsor and Ottawa. 

The Association is established to provide an 
opportunity for the workers to obtain the bene- 
fits of University Education, and assist them 
to acquire the knowledge which is essential to 
intelligent and effective citizenship. To that 
end, political and economic science, history, 
English literature and other subjects are 
taught. There are two classes of membership, 
namely, general members, who are admitted 
to special lectures and privileges, and students 
who form the study groups. 

Lecturers are appointed by the Executive 
Council and are paid for their services. The 
tutorial secretary organizes a syllabus of lec- 
tures, acts as librarian, convenes meetings of 
tutors, and otherwise assists with the general 
conduct, of the classes. 

The educational work of the ‘Association is 
organized on the basis of student membership, 
the course including lectures, discussion of 
lectures and writing of essays; and general 
membership, with the privilege of special popu- 
Jar lectures. Classes or lectures are held during 
the evening, or at such other times as may be 
deemed advisable. 


In order to constitute a W. E. A. Class, the 
following conditions are requisite:—That the 
class shall consist predominantly of working 
men and women; and that all new members 
of the W. E. A. shall be provided with a copy 
of the constitution at the time when the 
membership card is issued. 

The W. E. A. in Hamilton began work in 
October, 1920, and the first season had one class 
in economics, with total enrolment of 18, 
which has now increased to six classes with 
total enrolment of 259. Of this number there 
are 95 men and 164 women. 

The analysis of occupations covers 216 
of the total membership, the balance not 
being available when the information was 
asked for. The result is as follows: Skilled 
workers, patternmakers 4, carpenters 4, plum- 
bers, blacksmiths, machinists, toolmakers, etc., 
15, painters 2, steel workers 1, draftsmen 5; 
total 31; unskilled labourers 16, housekeepers, 
married ladies and girls at home 30; clerks, 
various, 25; stenographers 16, Government ser- 
vice 1, cashiers, bookkeepers, accountants, sales- 
men, shippers 14; total of this class, 61; millin- 
ers and hairdressers 4, teachers, school and 
music, etc. 18; nurses 12, social service 3; 
total of this section, 33; foremen 6, efficiency 
clerks 3, inspectors 1; total 10; law clerks or 
students 3, business men, managers, superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, etc., 8; 
total 216. 

The attendance at classes shows the follow- 
ing average for the entire term; economics, 
174; public speaking, 374; literature, 23; civics, 
14; psychology, 1st year, 464; psychology, 2nd 
year, 34. Total of averages, 1724. 





Winter Construction and Unemployment 


The campaign for more building and repair 
work during the winter months, aimed at 
reducing unemployment and giving the public 
greater returns for the money it spends on 
construction, is finding much of its most 
energetic support from manufacturers and 
distributors of building materials in the United 
States. Many of the most prominent con- 
cerns,-as well as organizations doing a smaller 
business and retailers, have called attention 
in various ways to the advantages of winter 
building. 

The usual let down in construction during 
the winter has in the past cut down retail 
sales, and consumption of practically all build- 
ing materials, to a fraction of summer business. 
The uneven demand extends back to the raw 
products from which materials are made, and 
results in irregular employment and decrease 
in purchasing power on the part of a large 


section of the community. The seasonal 
fluctuations in railroad traffic are increased, 
and there is a generally upsetting influence 
on business and employment. The vigorous 
campaign for a more even building year is 
therefore being supported by manufacturers 
who are not only contributing to public 
education on the subject, but are working on 
the technical problems which concern builders 
im making winter work easy and economical. 

The basic idea im the campaign is that all 
persons planning new construction or the em- 
ployment of building trades workers for 
repairs or other purposes should take into 
account probable employment conditions in 
determining when to start the work. In this 
way the unemployment of building trades 
workers and of building material producing 
organizations during several months of the 
year is being reduced and. the public is 
profiting, 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the Fishing Industry 


THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
| recently issued a report on the fishing 

industry in Canada for 1923, prepared in 
collaboration with the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Fisheries Departments. 

The total value of the fisheries products as 
marketed, whether fresh, domestically pre- 
pared or factory made, for the year 1923 was 
$42,565,545, compared with $41,800,210 for 1922 
and $34,931,935 for 1921. British Columbia 
led in the value of products these amounting 
to $20,795,914; Nova Scotia came next with 
products valued at $8,448,385; and New 
Brunswick third with products valued at 
$4,548,535. 


Primary Operations—The amount of capital 
represented in the vessels, boats, nets, traps, 
piers and wharves, ice houses, etc., engaged 
in the primary operations of catching and 
landing the fish in 1923 was $23,645,316, com- 
pared with $25,648,650 in 1922, and $26,257,487 
in 1921. The number of employees engaged 
in these operations in 1923 was 53,517, com- 
pared with 57,880 in 1922, and 55,230 in 1921. 
Of the total number of men employed in 
1923 44,064 were employed in sea fisheries 
and 9,453 in inland fisheries, the nature of 
the employment of the men in each of these 
divisions being as follows:— 

Sea fisheries: On steam trawlers, 193; on 
vessels, 5,797; on boats, 37,329; on carrying 
smacks and scows, 745. 

Inland Fisheries: On vessels, 704; on boats, 
6,404; on carrying smacks and scows, 4; and 
in fishing not in boats, 2,341. 

Fish Canning and Curing Establishments.— 
The fish canning and curing establishments 
in operation in 1923 totalled 938, comprising 
621 lobster canneries, 70 salmon canneries, 15 
clam canneries, four sardine and other fish 
canneries, 220 fish curing establishments and 
eight whale oil and fish oil factories. The 
mumber of lobster canneries increased over 
the preceding year by 35, salmon canneries 
by three, and clam canneries by five. The 
number of miscellaneous fish canneries de- 
creased by four and of fish curing establish- 
ments by 34. An increase of five is shown in 
the number of all establishments. Of the 
total establishments 533 were operated by 
individuals, 193 by partnerships, and 212 by 
joint stock companies. There were 437 
establishments operating less than 60 days 
during the year; 291 operating between 60 
and 119 days; 97 operating between 120 and 
179 days; 52 operating between 180 and 239 
days; and 61 operating 240 days and over. 
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The total selling value of the output of 
the establishments was $25,374,763, a decrease 
from 1922 of $190,726. The value of the fish 
canned, cured or otherwise prepared amounted 
to $19,528,661, and of the fish marketed for 
consumption fresh $5,846,102. Canned salmon 
contributed 47 per cent and canned lobster 
23 per cent of the total value of the manu-« 
factured fish product. 

There were 418 establishments having a 
production for the year valued at less than 
$5,000; 155 having a production valued from 
$5,000 to under $10,000; 182 having a pro- 
duction valued from $10,000 to under $20,000; 
83 having a production valued from $20,000 
to under $50,000; and 100 establishments hav- 
ing a production valued at $50,000 and over. 
Comprised in the last group are 57 salmon 
canneries, 26 fish curing establishments, 11 
lobster canneries, four oil factories, and two 
sardine and other fish canneries. 

The amount of capital invested in fish 


canning and curing establishments in 1923 


was $24,027,549 compared with $22,116,338 in 
1922, and $19,411,990 in 1921. These totals 
represent. value of land and buildings, ma- 
chinery, products and supplies on hand and 
eash and operating accounts. 

A classification for the number of employees 
shows, 625 establishments with an average of 
five employees or over and 236 establishments 
with an average of less than five employees. 
Hstablishments having no employees numbered 
77, the work in these establishments being 
performed by the operators themselves. The 
total number of persons employed in the 
industry was 15,447 with salaries and wages 
amounting to $3,769,914; 585 persons were 
classified as officers, superintendents, clerks, etc., 
with salaries of $681,101; 11,265 were factory 
workers with wages of $2,443,971; and 3,597 
were contract and piece workers with wages 
of $644,842. 

In the canning factories of British Col- 
umbia, a large part of the work is done under 
contract, the contractor engaging and paying 
his own help and being himself paid by the 
factory according to the quantity of fish 
packed. Comparative figures for 1922 give 
the total number of employees in the estab- 
lishments during that year as 16,577, with 
salaries and wages amounting to $3,641,730. 
A classification of the wage-earners by sex, as 
shown by the payrolls on the fifteenth of 
each month is given as follows: for January, 
1,005 males and 83 females; February, 997 


males and 89 females; March, 1,092 males 
and 104 females; April, 2,770 males and 925 
females; May 5,817 males and 4,276 females; 
June, 6,196 males and 4,374 females; July, 
5,040 males and 2,870 females; August, 3,320 
males and 820 females; September, 2,932 
males and 707 females; October, 2,676 males 
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and 575 females; November, 2,031 males and 
316 females; and December, 1,609 males and 
267 females. The highest employment was, 
therefore, shown in May with 10,570 persons 
employed and the least employment in 
January when only 1,088 pergons were em- 
ployed. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America 

‘HE quadrennial meeting of the United 

- Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, being the 21st general convention 
of the organization, met in Indianapolis, on 
September 22. There were 648 delegates 
seated and five fraternal delegates from dis- 
trict and state councils, twelve of these being 
from the Dominion of Canada. _ 

The total membership of the organization 
was shown to be 350,391 forming 2,173 local 
unions, 100 of which are located in Canada. 
The General Treasurer reported that he had 
handled over $7,000,000 during the four years, 
and showed a balance of $1,142,875 on hand, 
$449,383 of which is in the Home and Pension 
fund. This was an increase in the cash balance 
of $367,631 since the last convention. Money 
appropriated for local assistance in organizing 
was given in detail and showed Canada to 
have been dealt with generously in this re- 
spect, Toronto having received $11,516; Mont- 
real $1,597; Ottawa $320 along with other 
appropriations of smaller amounts to other 
Districts during that period. 

In support of strikes and lockouts amongst 
the larger payments to Canadian Districts are 
Ottawa $15,297; Hamilton, Ont., $7,260, Jon- 
quieres, Que., $2,070, Winnipeg, Man., $1,704. 
Toronto, Ont, $1,782. These sums are all 
additional to the amounts paid for death and 
disability donations which average out at a 
cost of 12 cents per member per month and 
of general organizing expenses, cost of journal, 
etc. 

The General Treasurer in his report pointed 
out that the per capita tax paid to the General 
Office on each member since the Home and 
Pension Fund project became a law is 50 
cents per member per month or $6 per year 
and to receive the maximum benefit a mem- 
ber can receive upon the’ death of his wife 
and his own disability he would have to be a 
continuous dues-paying member for almost 
79 years. To receive the maximum wife’s 
funeral donation and death donation, a benc- 
ficial member would be required to pay per 
capita tax to the General Office for 624 years 


before he would pay in the amount he would 
be entitled to: receive. In addition arrange- 
ments are now being made to care for the 
aged and infirm members through the Home 
and Pension Scheme. 

The Convention was addressed by Phillip 
Murray, first Vice President, United Mine 
Workers of America, General Secretary Frank 
Duffy, John J. Manning, Secretary of Union 
Label Trades Department, American Feder- 
ation of Labour, and James Duncan, first Vice 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour. A telegram conveying fraternal 
greetings was received from Samue] Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour, and a number of similar telegrams 
from other Labour organizations. 

Reports were presented from the General 
President, W. L. Hutcheson; first Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. T. Cosgrove; General Secretary, Frank 
Duffy; General Treasurer, Thomas Neale, and 
the General Executive Board, each of which 
was referred to a separate committee whose 
reports were accepted by the convention in 
each case without debate. 

Nominations for officers, which will be voted 
on by referendum of the membership and also 
for representatives to the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, the Label Trades Depart- 
ment and the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada were held on Thursday, September 
25. President Hutcheson is to be opposed by 
Willis K. Brown of Peoria, Ill., and Morris 
Rosen, New York City. 

First General Vice President has opposition 
in the person of Jos. Walsh, New York City. 
Second General Vice President, General Secre- 
tary and General Treasurer were elected by 
acclamation. 

Opposition candidates are nominated to five 
of the seven Executives Board Members. 
Those receiving acclamation are J. W. William 
of the Fifth District and Arthur Martel of the 
Seventh District (Canada). 

A motion was adopted relative to repre- 
sentation at the American Federation and the 
Label Trades Department which provides for 
a system of election whereby changes in the 
delegation would be made each year, thus 
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allowing a much larger number of delegates to 
participate in this honour and at the same 
time assuring the interjection of a certain 
amount of new blood into the delegation each 
year. On the same principle it was decided to 
accept two to represent the Brotherhood at 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
one for the first and third years and one for 
the second and fourth years. T. Jackson, 
Secretary Ontario Provincial Council and 
Pierre Lefevre, Secretary of the Quebec Dis- 
trict Council were elected by acclamation to 
fill these positions. 

The number of resolutions and amendments 
to the constitution which were submitted was 
much smaller than at the previous conven- 
tions, and again only a small number of those 
submitted received the endorsation of the 
Convention. Those approved will be sent 
out for referendum vote of the membership. 


Considerable attention was paid to the mat- 
ter of encouraging apprentices and a decision 
reached to make the maximum initiation fee 
for apprentices $10, although the Convention 
rejected a proposal to raise the age at which 
apprentices might start to learn their trade 
from 22 to 25 years. 


The Convention also went on record as 
strongly opposed to the introduction of piece 
work and of the accepting of Labour Con- 
tracts only by members of the organization. 

A matter of general interest is the progress 
being made towards the institution of an old 
age home and pension scheme. A large tract. 
of land has been bought in Lakeland, Florida, 
on which to build the home. A number of 
proposals will be submitted to the membership 
on this matter, the chief of which are that 
the choice of living in the home or being 
paid a monthy pension shall be optional with 
members entitled to the same. To become 
eligible to these pensions a member must be 
not less than 65 years of age, and have held 
30 years’ membership in the organization. A 
wife may accompany her husband to the home 
providing she is 55 years old, and married to 
the member at least 10 years. About 3,000 
members of the organization are at present 
eligible for these benefits. 


It is expected that the home will be partly 
maintained from the sale of oranges and other 
produce grown on the property. ‘This will 
be sold direct to the members through the 
local unions, and thus bring into effect practi- 
cal demonstration of co-operative production 
‘and distribution. 


Special efforts are to be made to further 
organize the Woodworking factories of the 
United States and Canada, and secure the 
wider use of furniture and other products 
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bearing the union label of the United Brother- 
hood. 

A resolution was adopted to hold the next. 
convention at the Lakeland, Florida, pro- 
viding that sufficient accommodation for the 
great number of delegates attending is. avail- 
able by that time. 

A special resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention on the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the Carpenters Company of 
Philadelphia which was the first form of car- 
penter trade organization in America. The 
anniversary was celebrated in the original Car- 
penters Hall, Philadelphia on September 26. 

The convention was the shortest on record, 
only sitting eight days and finishing on Tues- 
day, September 30, without the necessity of 
any night sessions. 


Delegation from Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada Waits on 
Dominion Government 

A delegation representing the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada visited Ottawa 
on October 24, to lay before the Dominion 
Government certain resolutions passed by the 
Confederation at their third annual conference 
held last August at Port Alfred, Quebec. 
(Lasour GaAzerte, September,. 1924, page 768.) 

The Government was represented at the in- 
terview by the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour and the Honourable Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice. Mr. D. J. E. 
Fontaine, member of Parliament for Hull, ac- 
companied the delegation, which was headed 
by Chevalier Pierre Beaulé, president of the 
organization. 

The resolutions were presented by Mr. T. 
A. Morin, of Hull, first vice-president, and 
Mr. Thomas Poulin, of Quebec, secretary of 
the Confederation, and were as follows:— 

1. That the Federal Government fix the 
hours of labour in the pulp and paper indus- 
try at a maximum of 48 per week. 

2. That in order to relieve unemployment 
in some measure the Federal Government 
should consider the revision of the present 
immigration policy so as to prevent the ex- 
odus of Canadians and limit the admission of 
foreigners; that as many contracts as possible 
should be awarded for federal public works; 
that a commission should be appointed to 
consider the establishment of an unemploy- 
ment fund in Canada; and that the Federal 
Government should vote appropriations for 
the establishment and maintenance of trade 
union unemployment offices. 

3. That a preferential tariff of 20 per cent 
should be charged on any vessel built or pur- 
chased abroad and used on the coast service 
in Canada. In support of this proposal it was 
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stated that at present most of the ships so 


used are built in Great Britain; that Cana- 


dian shipbuilders have made heavy outlays to 
meet the requirements of Canadian shipping, 
and that no tariff is now imposed on British 
built vessels. | 

4. That an end should be made of the prac- 
tice of specifying that certain machinery manu- 
factured abroad should be used in connection 
with contracts for maritime construction and 
repairs. Canadian firms were at present ham- 
pered in competing with outside firms through 
having to pay duties on such machinery. If 
the foreign machinery was necessary the duties 
should be abolished. 

5. That the right of the Confederation to be 
represented wherever the views of organized 
labour in Canada are sought, should be com- 
pletely recognized. 

The Ministers promised a thorough consid- 
eration of the resolutions stating that these 
would be placed before the various depart- 
ments affected. On the subject of the first 
resolution they reminded the delegation that 
the matter of the 8-hour day was now before 
the courts to determine whether legislation on 
this subject was within provincial or federal 
jurisdiction. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America 

The second biennial convention, being the 
seventeenth regular meeting, of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America, was 
held at St. Louis, Missouri, on September 
8-13, 1924. This Brotherhood has six locals 
in Canada. The President’s report noted as 
the outstanding achievements of the organiza- 
tion since its convention in 1922, the re- 
establishment of the 8-hour day with time 
and one-half for all over-time, Sunday and 
holiday service; the establishment of “ one- 
day off in seven” for signal department 
employees, with time and one-half for ser- 
vices on the seventh day; more favourable 
basic rules governing working conditions; 
and the final elimination of the inequality 
in the wages of signal department mechanics, 
the hourly rate having formerly varied to the 
extent of 4 cents an hour. 

The above concessions were secured from 
the United States Railroad Labour Board in 
Decision number 1588, effective February 1, 
1923. During the same period the Brother- 
hood maintained a fund for the relief of its 
sick and distressed members, while many 
subordinate lodges conducted district funds 
on the same lines. 

The President criticised the action of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board in hav- 
ing rejected the Brotherhood’s request for 


general increases in rates of pay, causing 
resentment and dissatisfaction which had 
resulted in a proposed amendment to the 
Transportation Act of 1920, (referred to as 
the Howell-Barkley Bill). 


Stgnal Schools—Signal schools have been 
started by many local lodges of the Brother- 
hood and were said to have created a favour- 
able impression among railroad officials and 
established better mutual understanding be- 
tween the various parties concerned. The 
schools are attended by outsiders as well as 
by members. Addresses are given by the 
local signal department officials as well as 
by representatives of the signal accessory 
companies. Railroad officials now co-operate 
with the Brotherhood Committees in making 
the school meetings attractive. The President 
considered that “the benefits accruing to our 
membership and to the signal employees in 
general cannot be estimated”. He recom- 
mended that the members should be given 
all available information on automatic train 
control and stop devices, and the circuit plans 
in connection therewith. 

Protective Fund—Under the Brotherhood’s 
Protective Fund members receive a payment 
of more than $140 in the event of death or 
total disability. The fund is a voluntary plan 
of insurance. At present it has 1,476 par- 
ticipants. Only three death claims have been 
paid to date, and no further assessments can 
be levied until seven more death claims have 
been paid. In an appeal to the members to 
join the fund it was stated that if the entire 
membership had participated since it was 
founded in April, 1923, the 55 members of 
the organization who had since died would 
each have received $712, and the cost to 
the members would have been at the rate 
of only $4.40 a year. 

Wage Increases—The Convention resolved 
that each system committee on roads that 
have not secured wage increases should im- 
mediately prepare data and endeavour to 
meet the management with a view of secur- 
ing an Increase in wages, and that the data 
when collected be sent to the Grand Lodge 
with.a further recommendation that they be 
forwarded to the Labour Board. 


Injunctions —The following resolution on 
this subject was passed :— 

Whereas, the attitude of antagonism toward organized 
workers by the courts in a great many jurisdictions 
in the United States has manifested itself lately in 
an ever-growing number of sweeping and severe in- 
junctions against labour unions engaged in the legiti- 
mate struggle to maintain living standards and to 
elevate and better mankind; and whereas, such in- 
junctions have in some instances been accompanied by 
opinions from the bench proclaiming it a crime and 
a conspiracy for organized labour to peacefully persuade 
their fellow-workers to join a labour union on the 
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spurious ground that these unorganized workers have 
been forced by their employer to sign upon entering em- 
ployment fake agreements binding them against be- 
coming members of organized labour and making such 
peaceful activity punishable by fine and imprisonment; 
and whereas, the modern and extensive use of this writ 
of injunction, especially as used in labour disputes, is 
involuntary and destructive, alarming, and menaces the 
very existence of Aaneeeut workers as free men; 
therefore, be it resolved, that the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America, in regular convention 
assembled, emphatically and solemnly protest against 
this practice of the courts; and be it further resolved, 
that this convention instruct its officers to do their 
utmost in conjunction and co-operation with all other 
organizations of labour to check this intolerable practice 
by legislative relief or otherwise. 


Workers’ Letsure—The 
solved that:— 


Whereas, through the successful efforts of organized 
labour there has been achieved larger leisure in which 
to enjoy a broader and richer life, and whereas, 
the rush and strain of modern existence entail un- 
fortunate physical and nervous results which must be 
guarded against; therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America, in 
convention assembled, hereby express its belief that 
in the wise use of the leisure time of the workers 
along constructive recreation lines lies a great oppor- 
tunity not only of meeting the before-mentioned needs, 
but also of promoting a happier and fuller citizenship, 
and we, therefore, urge upon all local unions to 
arrange for more recreation activities for the benefit 
of their members and members’ families, and also 
to take part in movements to better and extend 
community recreation facilities in. their several cities 
and towns. 


D. W. Helt was re-elected Grand President 
for another term. V. Saunders, of Toronto 


Convention re- 


was elected to represent the Canadian District 
on the Grand Executive Board. 


Retail Clerks International Protective 
Association 


The eighteenth triennial convention of this 
organization was held during the past summer 
at Evanston, Illinois. Since the last conven- 
tion, in 1918, the number of locals in Canada 
had increased from 3 to 13. The annual 
meeting of the international executive board 
was abolished, and international conventions 
are to be held henceforth every five years 
instead of every three years; the payment of 
sick benefits to affiliated members was dis- 
continued, but the funeral benefits are to 
continue, with a slight increase in the gradu- 
ated amounts. The funeral benefits payable 
for members in good standing range from 
$25 after 6 months to $200 after 5 years. 
The International per capita tax was increased 
to 40 cents per month for beneficiary members 
and 15 cents per month for non-beneficiary 
members. The sick benefit paid during the 
past 6 years amounted to $54,345, and the 
funeral benefits $49,385, or a total of $103,730. 

The convention resolved to place women 
organizers in the field as a means for building 
up a more powerful organization, and a cam- 
paign is to be started to induce members of 
all labour unions, before making purchases in 
stores to insist that the clerks who serve them 
carry a union card. 





FARMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN CANADA 


HE Advisory Agricultural Committee of 
the International Labour Organization, in 
a report last year, recommended that the 
Organization should further the co-operation 
of agricultural workers (Lasour Gazerts, Sep- 
tember 1923). In this connection the Hon. 
Charles A. Dunning, Premier of Saskatchewan, 
in the course of an address on agricultural co- 
operation at the British Empire Exhibition, 
remarked that in Canada government assist- 
ance in co-operative marketing is primarily 
directed along legislative lines:— 


‘‘The various provinces have from time to time en- 
acted legislation facilitating the formation of co-opera- 
tive organizations of farm producers for marketing in 
some cases specific products; in other cases, generally. 
I think I may say that every province in Canada has 
legislation facilitating co-operative organization for 
marketing purposes among farmers. 

“The outstanding features of such legislation are: 
first, cheap, easy incorporation; second, standardiza- 
tion of methods, and third, the ensuring that the 
organization when created shall remain co-operative in 
spirit, and not become an ordinary capitalistic corpora- 
tion dominated by a majority financial interest. In these 
organizations the man, the producer, counts rather than 


the investment of the producer in the capital of the 
organization. I think I may say that this is character- 
istic of the forms of co-operative organization in all of 
the various provinces of Canada. 

“Another form of state assistance that is presetit in 
some of the provinces of Canada, and to a very great 
extent at times in Saskatchewan, is assistance by way 
of. State management. I know State management of 
co-operative marketing does not sound very good at 
first blush, but’ I may say that the manner in which 
it has been conducted up to the present time, has been 
markedly successful in placing upon their feet co-opera- 
tive organizations for the marketing of specific farm 
products, whereas in all probability if they had been 
left to tread the thorny road of ordinary experience 
themselves, the organizations would never have lived 
through it.’’ 

In Saskatchewan, Premier Dunning stated ‘‘the 
method was evolved that the Co-operation and Mar- 
kets Branch of the Department of Agriculture would 
undertake to market that particular product for these 
farmers co-operating for the purpose, not as a perman~ 
ent undertaking however, but on the distinct under- 
standing that just as soon as the product assumed 
sufficient importance in the eyes of those producing it 
and was produced in sufficient volume to allow it to be 
done, a co-operative organization entirely composed of 
the farmer-producers should undertake the work of 
marketing at first done by the branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


1925 Seba of International Labour 
Conference 


HE next session of the International 
Labour Conference will open at Geneva 
on May 19, 1925. 


Agenda of the 1926 Conference 


It has been decided that the programme 
of the Conference in 1926 will include items 
concerning maritime labour. 


Governing Body of International Labour 


Office 


A meeting of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office was held in Gen- 
eva October 9-11. The Government of Can- 
ada was represented on this occasion by Mr. 
QO. D. Skelton, of the Department of Exter- 
mal Affairs, who acted as substitute for the 
Minister of Labour. The Director’s report 
pointed out that since the previous session of 
the Governing Body in June forty additional 
ratifications of conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference have been 
registered with the League of Nations. 

It was decided that the International 
Labour Office should continue an inquiry al- 
ready in progress into the application of the 
right of association of employers and workers 
in various industries. 

After considering a resolution of the Con- 
ference which called attention to the advis- 
ability of preparing the way for official rela- 
tions between the International Labour Or- 
ganization and Russia and of informing the 
Russian workers about the activities of the 
Organization, the Governing Body left the 
Director to determine the most opportune 
moment for such action, and to submit to it 
proposals for suitable steps in the direction 
indicated. 

The Governing Body accepted the transfer 
to the International Labour Office, of the 
work of the High Commissariat for Refugees 
hitherto attached to the League of Nations. 
The work consists mainly in aiding the work 
of finding employment, by emigration or 
otherwise, for the thousands of Russian and 
_ Armenian refugees now scattered over Europe 
and the Near Hast, insofar as these refugees 
are employable. The decision referred to 
was made by the adoption of the following 
resolution :— 

The Governing Body requests the Director to pre- 
pare a scheme of the services which can be given in 
the providing of employment facilities for refugees 
within the limits of the 203,000 francs voted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, and to examine 


‘this estimate in the light of the expenditure in 
wrevious years of the High Commissariat. 


It is understood that what is asked of the Inter- 
national Labour Office is the investigation, co-ordina- 
tion and communication of offers of employment which 
may be made to the refugees, the examination of the 
conditions under which the refugees may take advantage 
of these offers, and the preparation of an estimate 
of the number of refugees who can be placed in 
employment; provided that the expenditure shall not 
exceed the allotted credit. 

It is understood that there is no question of paying 
relief or travelling expenses to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees out of the relatively small sum 
voted. 

It is understood also, that this is a temporary work, 
and should be terminated as soon as possible. 


Joint Maritime Commission 


It will be remembered that, some time ago, 
in accordance with decisions of the Second 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Geneva in 1920, the International 
Labour Office undertook the drafting of an 
international seamen’s code, beginning with 
seamen’s articles of agreement. The draft of 
this part of the Code was discussed by the 
Commission at a former meeting. At a meet- 
ing held in September the Commission 
recommended that the question of the Inter- 
national codification of regulations relating to 
seamen’s articles of agreement should be 
placed on the agenda of the 1926 Session of 
the Conference, the Commission being given 
an opportunity for further examining the 
preliminary draft in the meantime. 

The seamen’s representatives raised the 
question of putting on the agenda of a future 
Session of the Conference the subject of hours 
of work on board ship. Reference was made 
to the recent demand to this effect on the 
part of the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation, and to the conversations which 
took place a few weeks ago between British 
and French Ministers on the subject. 

The ship owners’ representatives took the 
view that no ground had been disclosed for 
re-opening the hours question, and that legis- 
lation which would necessitate the carrying 
of larger crews would impose hardship upon 
seamen, shipowners and the community by 
reducing the volume and increasing the cost 
of maritime transport. 

On the vote, the members of the Com- 
mission were equally divided on the seamen’s 
proposal, and no recommendation was there- 
fore adopted. 


League of Nations and Child Welfare 


The Fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations held recently at Geneva ratified the 
decision adopted by the Council at the ses- 
sion in March, 1924, providing that the work 
hitherto carried on by the International As- 
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sociation for the Protection of Children should 
henceforth be entrusted to the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. 

The Assembly requested the Council to re- 
constitute the Advisory Committee on the 
Trafic in Women and Children under a new 
name and with two groups of assessors, one 
group to attend whenever questions relating 
to the traffic in women and children are dealt 


with and the other when questions relating 
to the protection of children are discussed. 

The Assembly also endorsed the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Child, commonly 
known as the “ Declaration of Geneva” and 
the President pointed out that the Assembly, 
by approving this Declaration, had made it 
“the charter of child welfare of the League of 
Nations.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Issued to State Members by International Labour Organization 


TBE Governing Body of the International 

Labour Office (League of Nations), at 
its twentieth session held at Geneva last 
January, decided to include the general sub- 
ject of Workmen’s Compensation in the pro- 
gramme of the Seventh session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, to be held in 
1925. 

Two phases of Workmen’s Compensation 
have been dealt with by previous Conferences. 
In 1921 a Draft Convention was adopted con- 
cerning Workmen’s Compensation in Agri- 
culture, and at the Sixth Conference held at 
Geneva during the past summer, a Draft Con- 
vention and a Draft Recommendation on the 
subject of equality of treatment of national 
and foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents were adopted, sub- 
ject to ratification by a two-third majority at 
the next Conference, after having been com- 
municated to the governments and the most 
representative organizations of employers and 
workers in each country in the interval be- 
tween the two sessions. The text of these pro- 
posals was given in the August issue of the 
LaBour GAZETTE, pages 656-657. 

Apart from these two aspects of the sub- 
jects that have already been considered, the 
general problem of Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation will be discussed at the Conference 
of 1925. The procedure to be followed will 
be the same as at the past two annual Con- 
ferences, the Conference at one session adopt- 
ing a proposal by a simple majority, and a 
two-thirds majority of the succeeding Con- 
ference being necessary to its final adoption. 

In order to provide a basis for discussion 
at the next Conference, the Governing Body 
has prepared a “ questionnaire,” to be filled in 
by all the state members of the International 
Labour Organization. The various govern- 
ments are of course free to formulate any 
other proposals, but the questions presented 

elow are believed to include the main feat- 
ures on which international uniformity might 
be desirable. The questionnaire was received 


from Geneva by the Government of Canada, 
and has been forwarded by them to the 
various provincial governments, who have 
jurisdiction in Canada in regard to Work- 
men’s Compensation. 


QUESTION NAIRE 


1. Do you consider that, if the Conference 
decides to adopt a Draft Convention con- 
cerning workmen’s compensation, the Draft 
Convention should contain a clause provid- 
ing that laws and regulations on workmen’s 
compensation are to apply to all undertak- 
ings? or | 

Do you consider that the sphere of applica- 
tion of the laws and regulations should be 
restricted to certain undertakings or classes 
of undertakings? If so, please indicate the 
undertakings or classes of undertakings which 
you consider should be excluded. 

2. Do you consider that, if the Conference 
decides to adopt a Draft Convention con- 
cerning workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
the Draft Convention should contain a clause 
providing that laws and regulations on work- 
men’s compensation should apply to all work- 
ers employed in or by the undertakings which 
they cover? or 

Do you consider it necessary to make pro- 
vision for restrictions or exceptions in regard 
to certain workers or classes of workers? If 
so, please indicate the classes of workers who 
you consider should be excluded. 

3. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should deal with accidents arising out 
of or in the course of employment? or 

Do you propose another formula, and if s0, 
what formula? 

4. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion might contain a provision to the effect 
that occupational diseases should be treated on 
the same basis as industrial accidents? 

5. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion might contain a provision to the effect 
that, as a general rule, compensation especially 
in case of death or serious incapacity should 
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be paid in the form of a pension, except. where 
proper guarantees may be secured for a wise 
utilisation of the lump sum? 

6. Do you cansider that the Draft Conven- 
tion might contain a clause providing that 
extra compensation shall be granted to 
seriously injured workers who have very 
largely to depend on the assistance of another 
person? 

7. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion might contain a provision to the effect 
that medical aid should be a necessary part 
of compensation, whether it be organized by 
the employer or under the accident insurance 
system, or be undertaken by sickness or in- 
validity insurance institutions? 

8. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion might state that the medical benefits 
alluded to in the preceding question should 
include treatment by specialists, whether 
physicians or surgeons, whenever such treat- 
ment is found necessary? 

6. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should contain a clause dealing with the 
right of injured workers to be gratuitously 
furnished with and to have periodically re- 
newed during their lifetime any artificial limbs 
which they need in consequence of accidents, 
or to be awarded extra compensation in cash? 

10. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should contain a clause dealing with guar- 
antees against the employer’s or insurer’s in- 
solvency for which provision should be made 
in the laws and regulations on workmen’s 
compensation? . 


11. Do you consider that the laws which 
simply include the claim of the injured 
worker among the privileged claims on the 
employer’s or insurer’s goods afford inadequate 
security? 

12. If you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should make provision for made adequate 
security, is it desirable in your opinion to pro- 
vide that . a9 

(a) a security fund is to be instituted; or 

(b) that the employer is to be required to 
insure himself, having free choice of the in- 
surer, with an institution under State super- 
vision; or 

(c) that the employers should be made col- 
lectively responsible through trade associa- 
tions or local institutions? 


13. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion might contain a provision to the effect 
that the bodies which should deal with work- 
men’s compensation disputes should be— 

(a) joint councils composed of workers and 
employers; | 

(6) boards on which the adjudicators: in- 
clude an equal number of workers and em 
ployers; 

(c) civil courts which should consult work- 
ers and employers in an expert capacity in 
case of disputes on occupational questions and 
in particular as to the degree of incapacity ; 
or 

(d) joint councils of workers and employers | 
as primary tribunals with the civil courts as 
appellate tribunals? 





CANADA AND THE PROPOSED DRAFT CONVENTION ON SUNDAY 
REST IN THE GLASS INDUSTRY 


ne a the proposed draft conventions 
adopted at the sixth session of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization held at 
Geneva during the past summer was a “Draft 
Convention concerning the weekly suspension 
of work for twenty-four hours in the Glass 
Manufacturing Process where Tank Furnaces 
are used.” This proposed Draft Convention 
was given in full in the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference which appeared in 
the Lazour Gazerre of August (page 657). 
In accordance with the procedure now fol- 
lowed in connection with Draft Conventions 
it will come up for final approval at the 
Conference of 1925. 

In Canada, glass is manufactured mainly in 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, and 
Some account may be given of the practice 
that is followed in the factories in these prov- 


inces in regard to the subject of the Draft 
Convention. 


The operation of melting glass may be car- 
ried out in pots (called also crucibles), or on 
the bottom of the furnace itself, which thus 
becomes a “tank.” Pots are used particularly 
in the manufacture of plate glass, hollow glass 
and crystal glass. Tank furnaces, which were 
introduced about 1869, are usually, if not in- 
variably, used at the present day in the manu- 
facture of sheet glass and glass bottles. In 
the manufacture by means of pots, except in 
the special case of pots with different com- 
partments, the operations of melting and 
feeding are carried out alternately, but where 
tank furnaces are used the operation of melt- 
ing is not necessarily interrupted and the 
work can be carried on night and day with- 
out any break. The tanks are fed from one 
end at regular intervals and the glass is gath- 
ered at the other end. Tank furnace glass 
works are, therefore, undertakings in which 
the process is continuous. 
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The International Labour Organization, at 
its session of 1921, adopted a Draft Conven- 
tion applying the principle of the Sunday 
rest to industrial undertakings generally, 
special consideration however, being given (as 
also in the “Hours of Work” Convention) 
to industries in which the processes carried on 
are continuous. As the manufacture of glass 
by means of tanks is a continuous process it 
became necessary to deal separately with this 
industry. It may be noted that the prohibi- 
tion of Sunday work in the glass industry has 
been advocated for many years both by work- 
ers’ trade unions and Sunday rest day associa- 
tions in various countries. In Great Britain, 
a weekly suspension in tank furnace glass 
works is of long standing. In France, Ger- 
many and Austria foundry work has been 
restricted for about twenty years, and in Bel- 
gium women or children. cannot be continu- 
ously employed throughout the week. 

Some information as to the Canadian prac- 
tice in regard to the. observance of a Sunday 
rest in this industry is given below:— 


Ontario 

There are. four glass factories in Ontario 
that manufacture pressed and blown ware, 
bottles and hollow ware, and window glass. 
Polished plate glass, wired glass, rough plate, 
etc. is not manufactured but imported. Con- 
tinuous tanks are used in these lines of manu- 
facture but not to the entire exclusion of the 
pot furnace. The use of the continuous tank 
is largely determined by the character and 
quantity of the product. When the product 
is uniform as to colour and kind, such as win- 
dow glass and bottles, and is produced in large 
quantities, the use of the continuous tank is 
most advantageous. 

Pot furnaces are used when variety of shape 
and dissimilarity of colour, such as is common 
for illuminating and high class table where 
products manufactured in small quantities, are 
the outstanding features. The number of tank 
and pot furnaces in Ontario used in the manu- 
facture of pressed and blown ware, bottles 
and hollow ware and window glass is seven 
and two respectively. 

The number of workmen employed at tanks 
or pot furnaces is conditioned on the size of 
the tanks or furnaces and the quantity of goods 
being manufactured. There are 76 skilled men 
at one pot furnace located in an establish- 
ment in the city of Toronto and in a similar 
establishment at Wallaceburg, Ontario, there 
are 40 skilled men employed at one tank 
furnace. In the glass industry in Ontario the 
same men may be employed during different 
occasions at either continuous tanks or pot 


furnaces. This is due to the development of 
this industry in Ontario being somewhat cir- 
cumscribed by having to import a great deal 
of the basic materials for glass manufacture. 

The Lord’s Day Act of Canada (Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, chapter 153) applies 
to the glass industry in common with other 
industries. Exemptions from the general pro- 
visions of this act are for maintenance pur- 
poses only, but no actual manufacture of glass 
products is permissible on Sunday. In On- 
tario the practice is as follows— 

The length of the working day and weekly 
hours of work are chiefly determined by cus- 
tom of the trade and agreement between em- 
ployers and organizations of employees, prin- 
cipally trade unions. Due to the similarity 
of manufacturing processes and products in 
glass factories within the province, the length 
of the working day and weekly hours of work 
for the worker or the establishment is fairly 
uniform. 

Such questions are regulated by mutual 
agreement between employer and employee. 
So far as the employees are concerned such 
agreements are of a provincial character and 
the employers, either singly or collectively ac- 
cept the conditions pertaining to the control 
of hours of work. Due to the technical nature 
of the glass industry which involves a large 
degree of continuous operation, the length of 
the actual working day for the carrying on of 
glass manufacturing processes is 16 actual 
hours, two shifts of eight hours each are 
worked by separate groups of workmen. Day 
and night work per week is done alternately. 
The average working day for employees is one 
of eight hours composed of two shifts of four 
hours each exclusive of a rest period of one 
hour for meals, and the average working week 
is 44 hours. 


Quebec 


There are three glass factories at Montreal, 
two of these being under one company, and 
all operating with tank furnaces. The hours 
of work are eight hours with two shifts, which 
change each week, giving both shifts an equal 
amount of day and night work, no work being 
done on Saturday afternoon or Sunday. Ques- 
tions relating to hours of work, etc., are gov- 
erned by the rules of the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association and the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, these rules being the result 
of agreements between the manufacturers and 
workers in. Canada and the United States. In- 
formation supplied by the manufacturers in- 
dicates that the existing arrangements are 
satisfactory from their point of view. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


“Dawes Plan” as a stabilizing agency 


O NE of the admitted causes of unemploy- 

ment and unsettled industrial condi- 
tions in Canada in common with other coun- 
tries is the instability of monetary conditioas 
that has hampered international trade since 
the war. The main cause of the disturbance 
of mternational credit has been generally re- 
cognized as being connected with the problem 
of reparations by Germany for the damages 
of the war. Accordingly, the Reparation 
Commission of the Allied Powers established 
last year an international committee of ex- 
perts to inquire into fiscal conditions in Ger- 
many and their relation to the problem of 
reparations. This committee presented its re- 
port last May. It is generally referred to as 
the “Dawes Report” from the name of the 
president of the committee, General Dawes, 
one of the representatives of the United 
States. Its recommendations were approved 
by the Commission, and were subsequently 
adopted by the Allied Powers and by Ger- 
many. The “Dawes plan” has been in 
operation since August, and already its effect 
is stated to be evident in more stable financial 
conditions in Europe, which in turn may be 
expected to influence the financial and indus- 
trial situation in Canada. 


The essential features of the “ Dawes plan ” 
are a schedule of reparation payments to be 
made by Germany directly out of taxation 
and through the imposition of a mortgage debt 
upon German railways and industry; the 
separation of collections in Germany, for which 
the German Government is to be held re- 
sponsible, from the transfer of funds abroad, 
which is to be controlled by a committee re- 
presenting the Allies whose function it will 
be to make the maximum transfers consistent 
with maintenance of exchange stability; the 
establishment of a new bank of issue to unify 
and stabilize German currency; and the flota- 
tion of a foreign loan intended to assis‘, in the 
establishment of the bank and in enabling 
Germany to meet her most urgent iinmediate 
obligations. The committee pointed out that 
while the plan does not “attempt a solution 
of the whole reparation problem, it fore- 
shadows a settlement intending in its appli- 
cation for a sufficient time to restore con- 
fidence, and at the same time is so framed as 
to facilitate a final and comprehensive agree- 
ment as to all the problems of reparation and 
connected questions as soon as circumstances 
make this possible.” 

The first four years of the operation of the 
plan are regarded as a period of recuperation 


and transition, with a gradual increase of 
payments to the fifth year, when the amount 
to be paid reaches a standard total. During 
the first two years no payments are to be 
made out of ordinary budget receipts, but 
during the following years payments from this 
source are made progressively so that in the 
standard year the budget furnishes one-half 
of the total payments. 

The progress already made in the work of 
carrying out the “Dawes plan” is described 
in a recent report by Mr. Owen D. Young, 


Agent General of Reparations, as follows:— 

The ease with which the machinery under the 
Dawes Plan has been installed and the smoothness of 
its operation during the next six weeks is the best 
testimony of the existence of a new spirit determined 
to restore tranquility in Western Europe. In advance 
of any assurances of a loan, Germany has paid in the 
last six weeks more than $30,000,000, most of which in 
one way or another has been distributed to the cre- 
ditor countries. 

Now that the loan is completed and the proceeds 
put under the control of the Agent General, practically 
all of the funds are in hand for the first year’s 
operation of the Dawes Plan. At the same time, the 
Reichsbank will have in hand sufficient gold to cover 
a circulation on a forty per cent basis as large at least 
as the circulation of Germany before the war. The 
creditor countries will teceive either through delivery 
in kind or by direct payment substantially $250,000,000 
during the coming year. The German producers will 
receive payment for the goods supplied at regular mar- 
ket prices, and France and Italy and other countries 
dependent upon German raw materials are assured 
of their supplies. 

In addition the German railroads have been turned 
over to a private company with a foreign commissioner 
in control and there have been delivered for the ac- 
count of the creditor countries more than two and a 
half billion dollars of first mortgage railway bonds 
which will bear 5 per cent interest and a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the principal in less than forty 
years. There have also been delivered $1,250,000,000 of 
industrial debentures which are a first general charge 
on German industry and $125,000,000 of those debentures 
are the obligations of individual German concerns of 
high standing. 

A ‘substantial part of these individual industrial 
bonds will, in my judgment, be redeemed during the 
next few years. 

The above are in addition to the payments to be 
made under the Plan from the German budget. 

The Agent General has received not only the full 
co-operation of the German Minister of Finance as 
President of the Reichsbank but he has also received 
the co-operation of the French and Belgians in the 
occupied territories and of English and Italians in all 
matters affecting them. If this spirit can be maintained 
the Dawes Plan will work. It will work irrespective 
of whether it is as good as its most ardent supporters 
believe or as bad as its worst enemies charge. With 
this spirit of co-operation the worst plan will succeed, 
without it the best plan will fail. 

Nothing could be more helpful to the restoration 
of confidence and hope to the discouraged people of 
Europe than the magnificent expression of confidence 
by the American people as shown in their over sub- 
scription, of the German loan. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON SOCIAL POLICY 


N International ‘Congress on Social Policy 
was held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
early in October. The delegates included 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, The 
Netherlands, Austria, Spain and Poland. The 
resolutions of the Congress were reported to 
the International Labour Office as follows:— 


The International Congress on Social Policy notes, 
with satisfaction, in all countries a revival of the 
movement for social reform and International Labour 
Legislation. 

The presence in Prague of 1,100 delegates represent- 
ing 28 nationalities shows what an influence can be 
exercised even now upon public opinion. 

The Congress expresses the desire that these forces, 
which must always act more and more together and 
must organize themselves, should help to realize in 
its entirety the programme, which was laid down at 
‘the Congress of Zurich in 1897 and which has been 
consecrated by the signatures of Governments to the 
Peace Treaties. 

By an active and persevering effort the decisions of 
the International Labour Conference will henceforward 
have more chance of being ratified by the Governments 
and put into force. 

But the Congress considers it its special duty to 
draw the attention of public opinion in all countries 
to the new problems of the future, which arise both 
from the organization of production and from the 
growing selfconsciousness of the working class. 

A new Social Policy is put forward. 

It covers not only the protection of women and 
children and of the unfortunate wage earners in 
backward countries but also the affirmation of the 
rights of the manual and intellectual producer in the 
system of production and in the general economic 
system. 

This policy aims at a definition and realization of 
those rights in all fields: in the regulation of Labour, 
Social Insurance, Emigration, ete. 

But it appears that as far as the eight-hour day, 
the participation of workmen in management and the 
prevention of ‘unemployment are concerned certain 
definite measures might be studied and adopted 
immediately. 

Consequently the Congress has adopted the following 
resolutions : 


Eight-Hour Day.—Whereas the eight-hour day ‘has 
had beneficial results from the point of view of the 
self-respect of the worker, of his health, his home 
life, general and technical education, and in assisting 
him to fulfil his civic and professional duties; 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that, far from 
resulting inevitably in a diminished efficiency, the eight- 
hour day actually tends to increase efficiency, especially 
when accompanied by efficient industrial methods; 

Whereas the social value of the eight-hour day is 
of such importance that political, economic or financial 
arguments should not be considered a justification of 
its abandonment in any country, thus endangering its 
general application and causing social conflicts; 

The Congress, convinced that the best means of 
guaranteeing in all countries the maintenance of the 
eight-hour day is by obtaining an international agree- 
ment, calls for the immediate and unconditional 
ratification of the Washington Convention by all 
States Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

It further calls upon countries not members of that 
Organization to introduce legislation on similar lines. 

The Congress recommends the extension of the eight- 
hour day to all workers by International Treaty with 


the necessary modifications as soon as the best means 
of its application have been worked out. 

It also calls for the limitation of overtime, for the 
establishment of a weekly rest-day, and of workers’ 
holidays by International Conventions. 


Works Councils.—An important fact dominates modern 
social life, namely, that the working classes are 
realizing more and more clearly the value of labour, 
both manual and intellectual, in production. Conse- 
quently, it is desirable that, in the organization of 
peace, the right of representation of all interests, which 
has been demanded for a long time past and fre- 
quently with success by the trade unions, should be 
recognized as legitimate. All workers should be granted 
a share in the organization and management of all 
branches of economic life, production, trade, transport, 
and agriculture. As work alone is capable of increas- 
ing production, it must be done by workers who are 
interested, and who find pleasure, in the task they 
have undertaken. 

The Congress, therefore, welcomes the establishment 
of works councils in several European countries, with 
very successful results. These councils, if established 
in agreement with the trade unions, can guarantee the 
social rights of the workers and can introduce a new 
creature force into economic life. 

The ‘Congress of Social Policy considers, generally 
speaking, that it is desirable that the workers should 
be invited to collaborate in the systematic organiza- 
tion requisite to improve and increase production, both 
as workers and .as citizens. With this object in view 
it calls for the setting up by law in all establishments 
of representative bodies of workers and salaried em- 
ployees, taking national conditions into account, whose 
duty it would be in co-operation with the trade unions 
to supervise working conditions and to co-operate in 
establishing and maintaining working rules particularly 
in regard to the fixing of rest periods and holidays, 
the maintenance of the minimum wages prescribed by 
collective agreements, the method and dates of pay- 
ment of wages and salaries, health-measures, the pre- 
vention of accidents and industrial diseases, the main- 
tenance and. transformation of plant, and industrial 
and technical education. 

The Congress is of opinion that, in addition to the 
creation of these bodies, the collaboration of workers’ 
and employers’ organizations should be promoted in 
respect of all important questions of social and 
economic policy. For this purpose a special body 
should be created without prejudice to works councils, 
whose composition and functions should be determined 
in accordance with the circumstances in each country. 


Unemployment and Migration.—The International 
Congress ion Social Policy, while continuing to empha- 
size the need for the development, with State assist- 
ance, in accordance with the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Conference, 
of the measures already adopted in certain countries 
for dealing with unemployment crises, namely, the 
establishment of public employment exchanges, of in- 
stitutions for vocational guidance, of unemployment 
insurance schemes and the necessary measures for a 
better distribution of public works over the different 
periods of the trade cycle, 

Invites the partisans of social progress in all coun- 
tries to promote the newer policy of preventing un- 
employment by calling on Governments to adopt the 
necessary economic measures, in particular, those 
directed towards the stabilization of the general leve' 
of prices, in conformity with the resolutions adopted 
by the International Conference at Genoa for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. 

The Congress calls upon Governments to adopt 
suitable national measures and conclude internationa! 
agreements with a view to facilitating such migration 
as is called for by the needs of the labour market. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


sigue managing committee of the Inter- 

national Association on Unemployment, 
which met at Prague, Czechoslovakia, on 
September 30 and October 1, with a view to 
defining the general lines of a policy against 
unemployment, adopted the following gen- 
eral principles :— 

1. Generalizing the application of unem- 
ployment insurance by making it compul- 
sory; and the consideration of the suggestions 
of experts and the results of practical experi- 
ence, with a view to securing stability of em- 
ployment and production. 

2. The greatest possible combined effort 

(a) to develop the economic efficiency of 

the individual by the improvement of 
education, both technical and general; 

(b) by vocational guidance to direct labour 

into the various branches of production 
in accordance with the capabilities of 
the individual and the requirements of 
the labour market. 

3. The development of an adequate and 
permanent system of public employment ex- 
changes, with co-operation between the sys- 
tems of different countries. | 

4. The provision of facilities for desirable 
migratory movements. 


5. The advance planning of public works, 
so that their execution may be concentrated 
on periods of industrial depression; render- 
ing more plastic the budgetary regulations 
affecting public works, so that the necessary 
credits may be reserved for years of depres- 
sion. 


6. The establishment in each country, and 
as far as possible on uniform lines, of full 
statistics, not only of the unemployed in 


each occupational category, but also of the 


production and consumption of the different 
kinds of goods by quantity and value, also 
of financial statistics, economic barometers, 
etc., relating to the labour market. 


7. The promotion of the application of all 
financial measures, public and private, for 
preventing fresh currency crises and for re- 
storing greater stability of the foreign ex- 
changes and ensuring stability of the general 
level of prices in each country by means of 
the control of credit. 


8. Instead of multiplying customs barriers. 
in the pursuit of a chimerical national inde- 
pendence, the organization and facilitation of 
international trade based on co-operation 
between nations. 





ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


HE fourth annual Democratic Interna- 
tional Congress for Peace was held in 
London from 17-19 September. It was at- 
tended by delegates from Great Britain, 
France, Germany, United States, Spain, Italy, 
Russia, Holland, Belgium and Austria. 

The commission on economic problems, 
over which Sir George Paish presided, drew 
up a number of resolutions bearing on the 
work of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

These were discussed and adopted in full 
Conference on September 19. They are as 
follows :— 


I. The Commission is convinced that the distressing 
economic and financial situation which now exists 
throughout the world is due more to political than 
to economic causes; calls upon the statesmen and 
people of all nations to adjust their political differ- 
ences without further delay, actively to co-operate in 
the work of restoring the credit and productive powers 
of EKurope and the commerce and trade of all the 
nations, and thus to raise the standard of the workers 
of every country. \ 


II. The Congress expresses the wish that there be 
astablished within the League of Nations an office of 
study and research having as its duty to publish 
periodically : 


(1) The constitution, the object, the capital and the 
areas of exploitation of the great industrial con- 
sortiums engaged in the extraction of raw materials, 
their manfacture and their distribution, and also the 
constitution, social eapital, object, and areas of ex- 
ploitation of the great financial syndicates of the 
industrial and commercial concerns which they control 
or in which they participate. | 


(2) The world distribution of raw materials such as 
corn, iron, cotton, oil, rubber, copper, etc., and in 
general of all the raw materials in which the great 
world capitalists enterprises are concerned. 


(8) The number and volume of the transactions 
throughout the world in those raw materials and in 
metallurgical products and others in which the great 
world capitalists enterprises are concerned—with the 
name of the interested combines and the number and 
volume of their exchange operations, whether against 
real sales or as operations of pure speculation. 


III. Respect for the Treaty Clauses Protecting 
Labour.—Considering that, in order to prevent their 
becoming a factor in international competition, the 
clauses of the Labour Charter (Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles) which guarantee justice and 
social peace ought to be universally observed, 

The Congress is of opinion: 

That the State which signed either the Treaty of 
Peace or subsequent Agreements cannot without peril 
to the workers of all countries permit the non- 
observance within any nation of any clause what- 
soever of the Labour Charter: in particular no 
extension of the 8-hour day can be permitted, even 
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on the pretext of political or economic exigencies 
indirectly imposed by the execution of the Treaty of 
Versailles, of the Experts’ Report and of the London 
Agreement. 


IV. On the _ International Labour Organization’s 
Means of Action.—In view of the fact that the 
Permanent Labour Organization is to-day without 
means for efficiently enforcing the ratification or even 
the examination by States Members cf the League 
of Nations of the Recommendations or Draft Con- 
ventions adopted annually by the International Labour 
Conference; 


The Congress expresses the opinion that the Recom- 
mendations and Draft Conventions adopted by the 
Labour Conference should be submitted to effective 
examination by the public authorities of the States 
Members of the League of Nations, the League being 
empowered, if necessary, to demand that the discus- 
sion of the Conventions be piaced on the Parliamentary 
Agenda, and that decisions on these should be taken 
within the maximum period of eighteen months. 


The Congress meanwhile urges democrats of every 
country to bring pressure to bear upon their re- 
spective Governments with a view to ratification of 
the Conventions adopted since 1919 by the International 
Labour Conference at Washington, Genoa and Geneva 
for the international organization of labour. 


V. Social Transformation.—Considering that, in order 
to abolish the risks for the international security of 
countries and for world peace involved in the excesses 
of the capitalist régime, it is desirable to ensure in- 
creasing participation by the workers in the direction 
of industrial and commercial concerns, and to put 
capital at the service of labour; 

Considering also that, because of the growing inter- 
dependence of states, all social transformations and 
social progress ought, in order to produce their full 
effect, to be simultaneous and universal, 

The Congress must pledge democrats of every coun- 
try to take the initiative in far-reaching reforms which 
work in the direction of social transformation and of 
the emancipation of the workers without violence or 
catastrophic revolution, by purely democratic and 
pacific means. 





PROFIT SHARING PLAN OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


HE General Motors Corporation, as the 


result of the system established in 1919 


for the encouragement of thrift among its 
employees, will be able shortly after the close 
of the present year, to distribute $1,036,000 in 
cash, in addition to stock valued at $1,364,000, 
among the employees who joined the scheme 
when it started five years ago. This company 
has its headquarters in New York, with a 
Canadian branch at Oshawa, Ontario, besides 
numerous subsidiaries throughout the United 
States. 


The stock will consist of 23,500 shares of 
new common stock of the General Motors 
Corporation and this, added to the cash dis- 
tribution, will carry the total division to 
$2,400,000. This amount represents the extent 
of the participation of these employees in the 
savings and investment fund class of 1919, into 
which these employees paid $760,000 from 
their wages, and which they have left with 
the corporation for five years. It means a 
return in five years of $3 for every $1 so 
invested. On the average the investment in 
1919 was $97.60, and the average distribution 
will be $292.70, leaving a net profit to the 
employee investor of $195.10. 

Under the General Motors plan a new class 
is formed each year, the first having been 
started in 1919, each class maturing in five 
years. Employees have the right to pay into 
each class as it is formed 10 per cent of their 
annual wages, not to exceel $300. The cor- 
poration agrees to put into the investment 
fund, which is credited to the employees over 
the five-year period, 50 cents for each dollar 
that the employee pays. Interest is com- 
pounded semi-annually at the rate of 6 per 


cent per annum. Employees have the right 
to withdraw their money at any time, but in 
order to derive the full benefits it is essential 
to leave the money in the fund until the end 
of the five years when the class matures. 

Employees are assured under the plan of a 
minimum return of over 20 per cent a year 
over a five-year period. At the present time 
55 per cent of those eligible are participating 
in the plan, the number being 28,000 employees 
working in the various plants of the corpora- 
tion. 

In addition to the plan for the encourage- 
ment of saving, the corporation, in 1919, also 
created an organization to assist employees to 
become home owners through the savings and 
investment fund. Out of the 8,200 employees 
who are in the 1919 class there are 1,752 who 
are buying homes through the aid of the 
savings plan. In all the classes since the fund 
has been established there have been in excess 
of 5,000 employees who have utilized the 
housing fund to help them become home 
owners. 


Dr. Royal K. Meeker, head of the Pennsyl- 
vania state department of labour has resigned. 
He was formerly connected with the Inter- 
national labour office of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, and was United States com- 
missioner of labour statistics from 1913 to 
1920. 


Arrangements have been completed by the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of British Columbia whereby any smelter em- 
ployee may take out insurance with a private 
company on his life and have the premiums 
deducted from his pay by the pay-master. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 
1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


da volume of employment on October 

1 showed a small upward movement, 
contrasting with the fairly heavy decline regis- 
tered on the same date of last year. The 
situation then, however, was rather more fav- 
ourable, as may be seen in the accompanying 
chart. According to returns from 5,855 em- 
ployers of labour tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, their staffs ageregated 
771,932 persons as compared with 765,422 in 
the preceding month. This gain caused the 
index number to rise to 93.9 as compared with 
93.1 on September 1 and with 99.5, 94.6 and 
90.2 on October 1, 1923, 1922, and 1921, re- 
spectively. 

Manufacturing as a whole afforded more 
employment; there were large gains in tex- 
tile, automobile and some other iron and 
steel works, and in the edible plant products 
division. On the other hand, sawmills and 
fish canneries continued to record seasonal 
declines and rubber, glass, brick and electric 
current works were also slacker. Apart from 
manufactures, logging, metallic ore mining, 
transportation and trade registered consider- 
able expansion, while construction services 
and communication showed substantial de- 
clines. 


Employment by Provinces 


Employment in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario recovered considerably, but elsewhere 
there were declines. 


Maritime Provinces—Marked reaction from 
the losses recorded in the preceding month 
was indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where manufacturing, especially of iron and 
steel and textile products, logging, construc- 
tion, transportation and trade reported greatly 
increased activity. Coal mining and summer 
hotels on the other hand, registered declines 
as did also pulp and lumber mills. The 514 
firms reporting in this district employed 65,813 
persons, or 1,209 more than at the beginning 
of September. Employment on the first of 
October, 1923, had shown a decidedly down- 
ward trend, but the index number then was 
higher. 

Quebec—In spite of improvement in tex- 
tile, food, tcbacco and electrical appliance 
factories and in logging, transportation and 
trade, there was a reduction in the general 
average of employment. This was due to 
large seasonal contractions in lumber mills, 
supplemented by decreases in rubber, electric 
current, iron and steel works and in construc- 


tion. An aggregate working force of 215,332 
persons was registered by the 1,281 firms mak- 
ing returns, whose staffs included 215,686 in 
their last report. Additions to payrolls on a 
rather large scale were reported during the 
corresponding period of last year and employ- 
ment then was above its prevent level. 


Ontario —Firms in Ontario showed the lar- 
gest gains they have registered in any one 
month of this year, with the exception of the 
marked recovery in January from the year- 
end losses. Although the tendency on Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, had been decidedly downward, the 
index number then stood at 96.0 as com- 
pared with 91.6 at the present time. Manu- 
facturing generally was more active; the gains 
in automobile and other iron and steel, tex- 
tile, fruit and vegetable canning, confection- 
ery, rubber, lumber, leather, pulp, paper and 
electrical. apparatus works, in particular, were 
large. The only declines of any importance 
in this group were those in abattoirs, 
dairies and sugar refineries. Logging, mining 
and trade also afforded greatly increased em- 
ployment, but construction and hotels re- 
ported the release of fairly large numbers of 
employees. Statements were tabulated from 
2,685 firms whose staffs were increased from 
315,173 workers on September 1 to 324,515 
on the date under review. 


Prairie Provinces—A continuation of the 
downward movement that began in July was 
indicated by the firms making returns for 
October 1. This was largely due to contrac- 
tions in railway car shops, construction and 
summer hotels. Pulp and paper factories, 
coal mines and electric railways, however, af- 
forded more employment than in the pre- 
ceding month. A combined working force of 
97,686 persons was employed by the 764 con- 
cerns making returns; on September 1 they 
had 99,925 employees. The resulting decline 
is slightly more extensive than that indicated 
on the same date of last year when employ- 
ment was in greater volume. 

British Columbia—According to returns 
from 611 firms, employing 68,586 persons, the 
trend of employment in British Columbia was 
downward. In their last report these same 
employers had 70,034 names on payroll. This 
decline was a good deal smaller than that re- 
corded on October 1, 1923, but the index num- 
bers on the two dates were practically the 
same. Activity in manufacturing declined ; 
contractions in fish, fruit and vegetable can- 
neries were partly offset by expansion in 
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electric current works. Metallic ore mining, 
trade, shipping and stevedoring also afforded 
more employment, but highway and railway 
construction and maintenance and summer 
hotels recorded considerably reduced payrolls. 
The following table gives the index numbers 
of employment in the five areas into which 
the Dominion is divided in the statistics. 
(NUMBER EMPLOYED JANUARY 1920=100) 
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Quebec—Leather and garment factories im 
Quebec showed improvement, and trade was 
more active. Reports were tabulated from 90 
employers whose staffs, standing at 8,651, were 
greater by 223 persons, than on September 
| 


Toronto.—Textile works recorded marked 
revival in Toronto; printing and baking 
powder factories also reported improvement 
supplemented by smaller gains in a number 
of other manufactures. Iron and steel works 
were somewhat slacker. Outside the manu- 
facturing industries there was very little 
change, on the whole. The payrolls of the 
781 firms making returns totalled 93,365 as 
compared with 92,160 in the preceding month. 
This expansion was considerably larger than 
that noted during the corresponding month of 
last year. 




















































































































































































































































































Employment by Cities 
An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that six of the seven for which separate tabu- 
lations are made reported improvement, while 
in the remaining city, Ottawa, no change on 
the whole was indicated. 


Montreal—Considerable recovery from the 
losses recorded in the preceding month was 
indicated by the 705 firms reporting in Mont- 
real. Their staffs aggregated 107,268 persons 
as compared with 106,197 on September 1. 
This increase took place largely in textile 
factories, transportation and trade, although 
improvement was also registered in lumber, 
confectionery and electrical appliance works. 
Operations in iron and steel, mineral product, 
brick, glass and electric current plants, on the 
other hand, were curtailed, as was also build- 
ing construction. Reductions in personnel on 
a large scale were made by the firms report- 
ing on October 1, 1923, when the index num- 
ber was higher than at the present time. 
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Ottawa—Small gains in manufacturing and 
trade were exactly offset by similar declines 
in construction and communication. A com- 
bined working force of 10,681 persons was 
reported by 126 firms making returns. A 
moderate reduction was indicated on the first 
of October, 1923. 


Hamilton—For the first time since early 
in May, employment in Hamilton showed an 
inerease, 357 persons being added to the work- 
ing forces of the 197 reporting firms. They 
employed 24,385 persons on October 1. Al- 
though reductions in personnel had been 
recorded on the same date of last year, the 
index number then was on a higher level than 
at present. The most pronounced increases at 
the beginning of October, 1924, were those in 
iron and steel works and in canneries. Build- 
jng construction, on the other hand, was some- 
what slacker. 

Winnipeg.—Printing establishments in Win- 
nipeg reported marked improvement and 
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smaller gains were noted in iron and steel 
factories, wholesale trade and local trans- 
portation. Declines that tended to offset 
these increases occurred in confectionery 
works, in communication and retail trade. 
Reports were received from 291 employers 
having 24,418 workers on the payroll as com- 
pared with 24,187 in the month before. Al- 
though the trend of employment on October 
1, 1923 was downward, the situation then 
was rather more favourable. 

Vancouver—vVery little change was indi- 
cated, on the whole, in Vancouver; what 
change there was, however, was favourable. 
Canneries were less fully employed but trans- 
portation, construction and trade afforded 
more employment. The result was a net 
increase of 63 persons in the staffs of the 
208 reporting firms who employed 21,645 
workers at the beginning of October. Large 
contractions had been indicated at the com- 
mencement of October, 1923, when the index 
number was several points lower. 

The following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these cities. 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


Some recovery from losses recorded in recent 
months was indicated in reports from 3,821 
manufacturers employing 422,440 persons or 
6,073 more than at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The improvement in textiles was par- 
ticularly noteworthy and marked gains were 
also registered in iron and steel, canning and 
confectionery factories. Additions to staff on 
a somewhat smaller scale were noted in lea- 
ther, musical instruments, printing, paper, 
tobacco, electrical appliance and mineral pro- 
ducts. The commencement of seasonal slack- 
ness in lumber, fish canning, meat preserving 
and dairy plants and in glass and brick works 
partly offset the gains in the industries enum- 
erated above. Employment was on a higher 
level on October 1, 1923, although’ at that 
time contractions on a rather larger scale were 
indicated by the firms making returns. 

Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canning establishments recorded seasonal de- 
clines in employment. While all provinces 


shared in the contraction those in British 
Columbia and Ontario were largest. State- 
ments were tabulated from 179 employers 
whose staffs decreased from 15,649 persons at 
the beginning of September to ‘14,985 on 
October 1. Reductions in personnel on prac- 
tically the same scale had been noted at the 
beginning of October, 1923, when the situation 
was less favourable than at tthe present time. 


Leather Products—Boot and shoe factories, 
mainly in Ontario, were more fully employed 
than in the preceding month. The 190 firms 
making returns in the leather group had 
16,022 persons in their employ, as compared 
with 15,860 in the preceding month. This 
improvement is less than that recorded on 
October 1 of last year; the index number then 
stood a few points above its present level. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal contrac- 
tions in lumber mills, supplemented by de- 
clines in match factories caused a fairly large 
reduction in employment in this division. 
Furniture works, on the other hand, recorded 
marked improvement. The firms reporting, 
715 in number, employed 54,545 persons or 
1,297 less than at the beginning of September. 
Reductions were noted in all provinces except 
Ontario, those in Quebec being largest. More 
extensive shrinkage had been registered at 
the beginning of October, 1923, although em- 
ployment at that time was in somewhat 
greater volume. 

Musical Instruments—The production of 
musical instruments in Quebec and Ontario 
afforded more employment, 124 workers being 
added to the payrolls of the 39 manufacturers 
from whom returns were received. They had 
2,861 persons on payroll on October 1. A 
slighé gain had also been reported on the 
corresponding date of last year. 

Plant Products—Edible—Flour and other 
cereal, fruit, vegetable, biscuit and confec- 
tionery factories enlarged their working forces, 
while sugar refineries were not so busy. Firms 
in Ontario reported the bulk of the expan- 
sion, although improvement was also shown 
in Quebec, the Prairie and Maritime Proy- 
inces. Reports were compiled from 314 manu- 
facturers whose staffs, standing at 30,115, were 
larger by 1,858 or 4.7 per cent than on Sep- 
tember 1. Rather more extensive gains had 
been indicated at the beginning of October 
of the preceding year but employment was 
in smaller volume than at the present time. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills were less fully engaged, but the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous paper goods in- 
creased and printing and publishing establish- 
ments were busier. The net expansion pro- 
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vided work for 403 persons, according to re- 
turns from 462 firms employing 52,107 work- 
ers. The improvement took place in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, while in the Mari- 
time Provinces there was a falling off in em- 
ployment. Very little change in the situa- 
tion was reported at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 1923, but the index number then was a 
little higher. 


Rubber Products—Additions to staffs in 
rubber factories in Ontario were slightly more 
than offset by decreases in Quebec. State- 
ments were compiled from 31 manufacturers; 
their staffs totalled 9,515 persons as compared 
with 9,627 on September 1. This decline is 
substantially less than that recorded at the 
beginning of October of last year. The situa- 
tion then was much the same as at the pres- 
ent time. 


Textile Products—Practically all branches 
of this division shared in the revival reported 
on the first of October; cotton, woollen, hos- 
iery, knitting, garment, headwear and cordage 
factories registered very large gains. The ad- 
ditions to staffs in Quebec and Ontario were 
most pronounced. A combined working force 
of 65,934 persons was employed by the 529 
manufacturers making returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 61,610 in the preceding month. The 
recovery 1s very much more pronounced than 
that recorded on the same date of last year. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—To- 
bacco works in Quebec reported moderate 
gains which more than offset small declines 
in this group in other provinces. One hun- 
dred employers had 11,827 persons on payroll 
as against 11,661 at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding month. Very pronounced increases 
were recorded at the beginning of October of 
last year but they represented recovery from 
temporary shutdowns and the level of em- 
ployment then was practically the same as at 
the present time. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
curtailment of operations was indicated in this 
division, there being losses in brick andi glass 
factories in Ontario, Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces. The 121 firms making returns re- 
ported the release of 338 persons; their staffs 
aggegated 8,910 workers. Reductions in per- 
sonnel on a slightly smaller scale had been 
registered by the firms reporting for October 
1, 1923, when conditions were better. 

Electric current—Contractions in electric 
current plants in Quebec were partly offset by 
improvement in British Columbia. Reports 
were compiled from 85 producers whose em- 
ployees declined from 12,261 on September 1 
to 12,094 on the date under review. The situa- 
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tion is much more favourable than on the 
same date of last year; more extensive shrink- 
age had been indicated then. 

Electrical apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment in this industry continued upward, 
according to reports from 34 manufacturers. 
Their staffs, aggregating 8,862, were larger by 
380 persons than on September 1. Quebec and 
Ontario recorded the bulk of the improve- 
Rather small decreases had been re- 
ported at the same time of 1923 and the in- 
dex number was then about 8 points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Partial recovery 
from the losses recently suffered was evident 
in reports from employers in this industry; 
640 increased their payrolls from 100,867 per- 
sons in the preceding month to 102,410 on 
October 1. The most pronounced improve- 
ment occurred in automobile factories in On- 
tario, but crude, rolled -and forged mills, ship- 
yards, tool works, foundries and machine shops 
were also considerably busier. The produc- 
tion of agricultural implements, on the other 
hand, showed a further falling off and railway 
car shops were slacker. Although substantial 
reductions were reported on October 1 of last 
year, the index number then was a good deal 
above its present level. 

Mineral Products—Baking powder, petro- 
leum aand other mineral product works in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan afforded slightly 
more employment. The number employed in 
this group by the 69 reporting manufacturers 
increased from 9,683 on September 1 to 9,793 
at the beginning of October. The firms mak- 
ing returns for the same date of last year had 
reported curtailment of operations and the 
payrolls then was smaller. 


Logging 

Seasonal expansion on practically the same 
scale as that registered on October 1, 1923, 
was indicated on the date under review, when 
3,647 persons were added to the payrolls of 
the 210 firms reporting. As they employed 
20,734 persons as compared with 17,087 at the 
beginning of September, this was an increase 
of over 20 per cent. While the gains were 
fairly widespread, those in Ontario were much 
the most extensive. 

Mining 

Coal—The employment afforded in coal 
mining in the Maritime Provinces showed a 
fairly large decline, in the Prairie Provinces 
there was a substantial increase, while very 
little change was indicated in British Colum- 
bia. The result was a net decline of 275 
persons in the staffs of the 91 operators 
making returns, who employed 26,195 workers 
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at the beginning of October. Additions to 
staffs had been reported by the firms making 
returns for the same period of last year and 
employment then was considerably above its 
present level. 


Metallic Ores—Metallic ore mines in 
Ontario and British Columbia increased their 
working forces moderately, repeating the 
movement indicated on the same date of last 
year, when employment in this industry was 
not so good. Statements were tabulated from 
47 mines employing 138,606 persons compared 
with 13,310 in the preceding month. 


Communication 
Continued curtaliment in personnel was in- 
dicated in the communication industries. 


All provinces shared to some extent in the 
reductions which were much heavier on tele- 
graphs than on telephones. A combined 
working force of 22,873 persons was employed 
by the 163 companies making returns, which 
had 23,152 persons on pay-roll at the 
beginning of September. A minor increase 
was indicated ,by the firms reporting for 
October 1, 1923, but improvement has been 
recorded steadily during the greater part of 
this year with the result that the index num- 
ber remains on a higher level than in last 
year. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further 
and more pronounced increase in employ- 
ment was noted in this division. A small gain 
had been registered in the corresponding 
month of 1923, when the volume of employ- 
ment was greater. The expansion during the 
month under review occurred mainly in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. The firms 
reporting, 113 in number, enlarged their work- 
ing forces by 367 persons to 19,836 at the 
beginning of this October. 


Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a further though less exten- 
sive decline, 352 workers having been released 
by the 102 concerns and divisional superin- 
tendents making returns in the industry. As 
they employed 75,938 persons on October 1, 
this was a decrease of .5 per cent. British 
Columbia reported practically all the loss. 
Slight improvement had been recorded on the 
same date in 1923 and employment then was 
in rather greater volume. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—dActivity on 
vessels and around the docks in Quebec in- 
creased largely and there were also gains in 
British Columbia. The 60 firms from which 
returns were received employed 14,659 per- 
sons, as compared with 13,489 at the beginning 
of September. Although additions to staff 
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on a larger scale were made at the beginning 
of October, 1923, the index number then was 
lower than at the present time. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—For the first time 
since the beginning of March, employment in 
building construction showed a downward 
movement. Although the decline recorded on 
the first of October was less extensive than 
that registered on the same date of last year 
the index number at the present time is 
several points lower than it was then. Que- 
bec contractors showed the heaviest losses 
but all provinces except British Columbia 
shared in the contraction. A combined work- 
ing force of 25,570 persons was reported by the 
294 contractors making returns, who employed 
26,753 workers in the preceding month. 


Highway Construction—Further shrinkage in 
employment on highway construction and 
maintenance was noted; 1,017 men were re- 
leased by the 109 concerns reporting. As 
they employed 15,432 persons as compared 
with 16,449 on September 1, this was a de- 
cline of 6 per cent. Important gains were in- 
dicated in the Maritime Province, but else- 
where there were large reductions. More 
pronounced contractions had been registered 
on October 1 of last year. 


Railway Construction and Maintenance—- 
Further large decreases were evidenced in rail- 
way construction and maintenance. These 
declines, however, were very much less ex- 
tensive than the seasonal losses recorded on 
October 1, 1923. In the Maritime Provinces 
increased activity was reported, but in the 
remaining provinces the tendency was down- 
ward. Returns were tabulated from 36 em- 
ployers whose staffs, aggregating 39,613 per- 
sons, were smaller by 1,910 than at the 
beginning of the preceding month. 


Services 


Hotels and Restaurants—The closing of 
summer hotels in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces, Ontario and British Columbia re- 
sulted in a decline of 922 persons in the pay 
rolls of the 69 hotels and restaurants reporting. 
They employed 7,665 persons at the beginning 
of October. This contraction affected a 
slightly larger number of workers than that 
indicated at the same date in 1923. 


Trade 


There was an increase of between one and 
two per cent in the number of persons em- 
ployed in the trade group. Retail and whole- 
sale trade showed improvement, but the gains 
in the former were more pronounced. Firms 
in Ontario reported the largest increase. 
Statements were received from 574 employers 
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whose staffs aggregated 54,851 persons as com- 
pared with 54,041 at the hegiiaing of Septem- 
ber. The increase registered on the same date 
of last year was somewhat smaller. 

The accompanying table shows the index 
numbers of employment by industries as at 
the first of October and the first of September, 


1924, as compared with October 1, 1923, 1922 
and 1921. The column headed “ Relative 
Weight” shows the proportion that the num- 
ber of employees reported in the indicated 
industry bears to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms mak- 
ing returns on October 1, 1924. 


TABLE III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, IN OCTOBER, 1924, ETC 
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*The term “relative weight”’ is explained in the last paragraph of the accompanying article. 





Nobel Peace Prize for 1925 


The Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament has sent to the Government of 
Canada a circular regarding nomination for 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1925, with a request 
that the conditions of the Prize be made known 
te those bodies and persons who are qualified 
to nominate candidates. All proposals of can- 
didates for the next prize, which is to be dis- 
tributed on December 10, 1925, should be laid 
before the Nobel Committee by a duly quali- 
fied person before February 1, 1925. The per- 
sons so qualified include members of Parlia- 
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ment of the various states, university professors 
of political science and of law, history and 
philosophy, etc. The Nobel Peace Prize is 
awarded to those persons who have rendered 
conspicuous service to the cause of peace dur- 
ing the year. Every written work, to qualify 
for the prize must have appeared in print. The 
prize may be awarded to individuals, or to 
institutions or associations. The grounds up- 
on which any proposal is made must be stated 
and handed in along with such papers as may 
therein be referred to. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1924, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 
MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 

ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness, or as a direct 
result of strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
members of trade unions deals with the situa- 
tion reported during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. The percentage of unem- 
ployment at the end of July stood at 5.4 or 
slightly lower tham in June. The situation 
during the following month was less favour- 
able when 6.5 per cent of the members were 
unemployed but improvement was registered 
in September, 5.9 per cent of the members 
being idle om September 30. A lower level 
of employment was maintained during the 
quarter under review than in the same period 
of last year, the percentage of idleness at the 
end of September standing nearly 4 points 
higher than at the close of September, 1923. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters for 1916-17-18-19, and by months 
for 1920-21-22-23 and to September of this 
year. The situation during the three months 
being reviewed was better than in May when 
the percentage of work was the greatest for 
the previous quarter but at no time was the 
situation as favourable as in April which was 
the peak of employment for the quarter. More 
unemployment, however, was registered in all 
three months under review than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. 

During July a better situation than in 
June was shown by unions in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, but in 
the remaining provinces reductions occurred. 
The mining and manufacturing groups regis- 
tered improvement but slightly more unem- 
ployment was reported in the building trades 
and the transportation groups also showed a 
slight decline. 

In August New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan unions reported slight increases 
in employment over July. Of the decreases in 
the other provinces that of 6 per cent in Nova 


Scotia was the most noteworthy. The lumber- 
ing group showed a considerable drop, and 
declines in lesser degree were registered in the 
mining and manufacturing industries. Build- 
ing tradesmen and transportation ‘workers 
were slightly better employed. 

During September only the Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba unions registered more unemploy- 
ment than in August, and the decreases were 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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not very great. The improvement in the re- 
Maining provinces was of a rather general 
nature. The situation in the lumbering, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and transportation indus- 
tries was slightly better. Very little change, 
however, was noted in the building trades. 
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Table I on page 974, summarizes the returns 
by provinces by months from January, 1921, 
and Table III on page 980, shows the percent- 
age of unemployment reported in the different 
groups of industries also by months from 
January, 1921. 

During July more unemployment than in 
the same month of 1923 was recorded by 
unions in the manufacturing industries, parti- 
cularly in the textile trades and among glass 
workers. The mining industry showed im- 
provement, but considerable slackness was re- 
ported in the building trades. The transporta- 
tion industries registered minor reductions. 

Less activity was indicated in the manufac- 
turing industries during August than in the 
same month of last year, the percentage out 
of work standing slightly over 7 points higher 
than at the close of August, 1923. Garment, 
textile and pulp workers were responsible for 
a large share of this unemployment. Lumber 


workers were less fully engaged and reductions 
on a much smaller scale were reported in the 
building, transportation and mining groups. 

In the building group the percentage of un- 
employment at the end of September was over 
7 points higher than at the close of September 
of last year. A slight decline was also re- 
ported by transportation workers. A lower 
level of employment was indicated in the 
manufacturing industries, textile, iron and steel 
and glass workers all reporting considerable 
inactivity. 

The accompanying tabulation (Table IJ) 
show the percentages of unemployment for the 
months of July, August and September for all 
Canada and also by Provinces for the month 
of September. For these months reports were 
received from 1,527 labour organizations with 
an aggregate membership of 154,181 persons, 
of whom 9,156, or a percentage of 5.9 were 
unemployed. 
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TABLE II.—-UNEMPLOYMENT ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1924, 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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TABLE II.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1924, 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS—Concluded 
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TABLE IlII—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1924 


P)CRING the month of September, 1924, 

the reports from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada showed a fur- 
ther continued increase in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted as compared with the preced- 
ing month. This advance was a reflection of 
the demand for harvest hands and threshers 
in the Prairie Provinces. The call for work- 
ers reached the maximum during the latter 
part of the month, and for the first time this 
year applications for employment were less 
numerous than the opportunities offered. 
Owing to unfavourable weather conditions, the 
demand for harvesters was not so brisk nor 
so intense as during 1923, when an unusual 
large number of vacancies was offered through- 
out the grain harvesting season. A very slight 
reduction is recorded also from the high record 
period of 1922. The accompanying chart, 
which presents the returns from the offices on 
the basis of daily averages over half month 
periods, shows a continuous upward movement 
in the curve of vacancies, which though on 
a considerably lower level than during 1923, 
was yet a marked advance from any period 
this year, almost reaching the level of the 
curve in 1922. The trend of the placement 
curve was upward though considerably below 
the level of the curves of vacancies and appli- 
cations. The ascent of the latter was very 
rapid, although exceeded during the first half 
of the month by the vacancies. 

During the first half of September, 1924, 
applications for employment averaged 2,325 
daily, as compared with 2,060 daily during the 
preceding period and with 3,327 daily during 
the corresponding period of last year. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the month the average 
number daily was 2,658, in contrast with 2,265 
daily last year. The number of vacancies 
recorded by the Service was an average of 
_ 2,526 daily during the first half and 2,723 daily 
during the second half of the month, as com- 
pared with averages of 3,977 and 2,445 daily 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 
During the latter half of August, 1924, vacan- 
cles averaged 1,749 daily. The reports indicate 
that during the first half of September an 
average of 1,877 placements were effected 
daily in comparison with 3,044 during the 
corresponding period of last year and with 
1,692 during the preceding period. During 
the latter half of the month placements 
averaged 2,238 daily in contrast with 1,939 
during the latter half of September, 1923. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


981 
Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 

1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
LODO Ne ears ocak 4 366,547 79,265 445 ,812 
DO ZILERG MR. 0 coy > tetrad 3 eld 280,518 75 ,238 355,756 
CEU URN es ge a 297 ,827 95 , 695 393 ,522 
TAO IEC! ES IOI hae LI 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924 (9 months)....... 191,495 94,406 285,901 


During the month of September, 1924, the 
number of persons referred to employment 
was 53,104, while placements effected totalled 
51,621. Of the latter 43,852 (of which 40,309 
were of men and 3,523 of women) were in 
regular employment and 7,789 in casual work. 
Applications for work numbered 62,465, of 
which 51,385 were from men and 11,080 from 
women. Vacancies notified by employers 
numbered 65,709, of which 56,707 were for 
men and 9,002 for women workers. 

The placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows:— 

Nova Scotia 236 men, 49 women. 

‘New Brunswick 192 men, 95 women. 

Quebec 1,181 men, 408 women. 

Ontario, 6,507 men, 1,172 women. 

Manitoba 6,197 men, 471 women. 

Saskatchewan 15,961 men, 443 women. 

Alberta 7,591 men, 582 women. 

British Columbia 2,444 men, 303 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


A very few orders for farm workers were 
received at the offices at Halifax, New Glas- 
gow and Sydney, the majority of the farmers 
appearing to be well supplied with help. Little 
change was recorded in the building and con- 
struction groups; some repairs and public 
building progressing rapidly, while in a few 
districts, municipal street repairs and con- 
struction work had been retarded by severe 
weather. The logging industry showed in- 
creased activity, much pulpwood cutting being 
done in Eastern Nova Scotia, and in New 
Brunswick, choppers and first class woodsmen 
were in demand. 


QUEBEC 


Building tradesmen were actively employed 
in this province, a large demand for plaster- 
ers, painters and bricklayers, being recorded 
in Montreal. A decline was shown in the 
number of operations on roads, highways and 
street repairing, and a general slackening in 
the calls for labourers. The logging industry 
continued to show improvement, the place- 
ments in this group comprising a large part 
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of the business of the offices at Hull, Quebec 
and Montreal. Quietness characterized the 
industrial and manufacturing industries, a few 
vacancies being recorded for textile and shoe 
workers. Calls were received for domestic 
workers with an insufficient supply of ex- 
perienced applicants. 


ONTARIO 
Farm work has been fairly active and agri- 
cultural employment was afforded to large 
numbers, especially in the Niagara and West- 
ern Peninsulas. A general slackening was 


manufacturing industries appeared to be 
readily supplied with workers. The women’s . 
sections reported an increased registration of 
workers, largely in excess of the demand, al- 
though, as yet, it is not possible to meet all 
requirements for experienced resident workers. 


MANITOBA 
With threshing operations well under way, 
the demand for harvesters and_ threshers, 
engineers, etc., grew more insistent and on the 
whole the offices found little difficulty in 
meeting the requirements. In some sections 
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1922 


evident in the construction group although a 
slight increased number of calls was received 
for carpenters, plasterers and building labour- 
ers, to finish work already under way. How- 
ever, paving and highway work continued to 
provide a considerable number of men with 
employment, while section labourers and extra- 
gang hands were placed with the railways on 
construction and maintenance work. At the 
northern offices logging continued to be the 
main outlet for the unemployed, the supply 
of bushmen being inadequate to cope with 
the large demand and most districts report 
an outlook for a very busy season. At the 
lake ports the supply of labourers available 
was sufficient to meet the increased calls for 
stevedores and longshoremen. At Sarnia a 
few sailors were placed. The manufacturing 
industries afforded only a few opportunities 
for work, temporary employment being sup- 
plied to large numbers in the pickle and can- 
ning factories of the Western peninsula. Other 


f 
1923 | 





1924 


the supply of workers was greatly in excess 
of the demand. Industrial operations have 
slackened somewhat during the past month 
and a slight recession in employment was ap- 
parent in the building industry. Labourers, 
sectionmen and extra-gang hands, were placed 
in considerable numbers from Brandon, Dau- 
phin and Winnipeg. From the latter office 
pulpwood cutters, bushmen, sawyers, etc., were 
supplied in increased numbers to the lumber 
camps in Northern Ontario and Manitoba. 
The demand for household and_ hotel help 
predominated in the women’s sections, the 
scarcity of experienced help being recorded 
in the decline in regular placements among 
the women workers. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


The heavy seasonal demand for harvesters 
and agricultural workers reached its peak in 
this province during the month and the num- 
ber of vacancies recorded were largely respon- 
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sible for the excess of vacancies over applica- 
tions shown in the accompanying chart. A 
supply of farm labourers to meet this demand 
was found lacking, especially in the vicinity 
of Regina, Saskatoon and Estevan. Require- 
ments were very few in the construction 
groups but consisted mainly of vacancies for 
labourers for building and road work. Calls 
for casual labour declined considerably with 
more than sufficient applicants available. The 
railway companies were supplied with graders, 
gang men and section labourers from the 
offices at Prince Albert, Moose Jaw and Sas- 
katoon. There was a reduction in the num- 
ber of women placed in employment in rural 
districts but a large demand was still recorded 
for urban workers. 


ALBERTA 


The continued fine weather resulted in in- 
creased calls for agricultural workers, the chief 
business of the offices for the month being 
the placement of threshers and harvest hands. 
Building activities have been limited, and with 
the exception of repair and alteration jobs 
few opportunities were available in the con- 
struction groups. A slightly heavier demand 
for railway labour was reported from Medi- 
cine Hat, Lethbridge, Edmonton and Calgary, 
and no difficulty was experienced in supply- 
ing workers. Very little change was recorded 
in the demand for women workers; a large 
number being placed on farms, while in cities 
an increased demand for casual help was re- 
corded. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


The rural districts appeared to be supplied 
with sufficient help, but from Victoria, Van- 
couver, and other cities, a large umber of har- 
vesters were transferred to employment in 
the grain fields of the Prairies. No shortage 
of work was shown in the building trades, al- 
though business continued fairly quiet. Sev- 
eral rock men, graders, bridge workers and 
teamsters, were required near Prince George 
and Kamloops, while railway construction jobs 
gave employment to a few throughout the 
province. The logging and lumber industries 
were inactive, with applications for bush- 
workers greatly in excess of the orders re- 
ceived. Along the water front conditions were 
reported as very quiet with a minimum num- 
ber of jobs offered for longshoremen. Manu- 
facturing industries showed little change, a de- 
mand for canners being received from the 
Okanagan Valley. In the women’s section a 
fairly good demand was recorded and from 
Vancouver and Victoria several houseworkers 
and general cooks were sent to the Prairie 
Provinces for the harvest period. 


Movement of Labour 


During September, 1924, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 43,832 
placements in regular employment, of which 
37,842 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 5,148 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 2,860 
going to points within the same provinces as 
the despatching office and 2,288 to other pro- 
vinces. 

The offices in Quebec granted 498 trans- 
portation certificates, 83 of which were issued 
by the Montreal and Quebec offices to bush- 
men, cooks and mill labourers, going to points 
within these zones, and 415 were granted to 
bushmen going to lumber camps near Sault 
Ste. Marie, Sudbury and North Bay. The 
offices in Ontario despatched 1,087 workers at 
the reduced rate, of whom three were farm 
hands going to Prince Albert and Regina in 
Saskatchewan and 61 were harvest workers 
going to points in Manitoba. Of the pro- 
vincial transfers 993 were bush workers going 
to the camps in the vicinity of North Bay, 
Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie and Timmins, 
20 were carpenters and labourers going from 
Toronto to Timmins, one was a plasterer 
destined to Port Arthur, 2 stone cutters were 
sent from Hamilton and Toronto to Kingston, 
4 miners were sent to Cobalt district and one 
dredgeman and two riggers to the Northern 
districts. The number of reduced rate trans- 
portation certificates issued from Manitoba 
offices was 1,692. In the province of Mani- 
toba 1,031 harvesters were placed on farms, 
the remaining 45 being farm domestics, hotel 
cooks and waitresses, going to various points 
in the province. From the office at Winnipeg 
one domestic servant was sent to Vancouver, 
B.C., 15 cement workers, one rock blasting 
foreman, two labourers, harvester and one 
farm domestic were sent to points near Cal- 
gary, Alberta. To the province of Saskatche- 
wan 457 harvesters, 12 farm generals and do- 
mestic workers and one separator operator 
were transferred from the office at Winnipeg. 
To the district near Port Arthur, Ont., were 
sent 45 pulpwood cutters, 47 bushmen, 11 saw- 
mill labourers, 10 cooks and cookees, 9 cord- 
wood cutters and two teamsters. Saskatche- 
wan offices placed 212 persons in employment 
at a distance, of which one was a harvester 
and one an electrical mechanic going to Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, and 7 were harvesters and 2 
were cooks going to points in Manitoba. Of 
the 201 provincial transfers, 156 were harvest 
workers and dairy operators, 20 were cooks 
and domestic workers, 5 were miners, and 10 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1924 

































VACANCIES APPLICANTS place- 
Ae ments 

Reported | Unfilled |Registered| R. Placed Unplaced] same 
i at end of |} during Seb end of fi period 

period period Regular | Casual period 1923 
PPL MARtG ante EN gIREU NG coe Mitac Bea te 82 802 285 246 1,004 734 
OS 5 AR A 44 360 68 149 504 836 
9 Bisiwleialeveicin baeiete a oNe eee 25 249 141 12 245 132 
stesicievelalinia sieree ONS A OSE IR eee 13 193 76 85 255 266 
ote Reuse Re DO at 57 793 287 362 521 420 
S)aie.wistetayelaturcvovest rete meneisiates Wetanere 7 32 34 136 39 
11 384 156 193 58 154 
39 336 99 135 Sei 227 
298 3,250 1,589 72 889 1,815 
151 282 197 0 79 196 
76 2,105 907 68 725 1,129 
7 426 273 0 282 
41 191 135 4 28 141 
23 176 77 0 53 67 
4,124 16,351 7,679 3,102 8,667 10,075 
1 107 0 on 43 155 
7 181 48 28 223 85 
16 251 sil 223 47 264 
54 244 187 14 32 423 
94 336 198 13 54 397 
34 146 55 40 159 105 
' 94 1,465 380 494 1, 967 663 
48 215 80 86 62 79 
34 297 63 44 163 112 
68 428 260 98 434 294 
38 193 153 25 187 241 
354 464 407 29 43 618 
9 322 41 35 162 124 
196 1,093 728 80 518 711 
188 198 168 21 20 101 
55 151 95 19 113 117 
65 973 932 41 5 985 
BAI SAIS AS ABE SA 5 MSR at 19 485 181 143 316 405 
RE OMS.) es we mnt een 20 192 64 105 96 162 
Sarnig iil wee cake, GT Gee 22 168 98 25 104 129 
Sault Ste. Marie 618 412 190 34 134 AEX 
MGDUE YS 0 eis ui eee ts oe 1,257 440 416 5 14 516 
Al rbecsy MOP Abe ies Si mn nPY ) FRA Ip a) 153 336 281 6 57 - 304 
BOPONLO Nees Adie beth Mis) ead 646 6,659 2,125 1,383 3,242 2,247 
WV MISOR 20.466 Unies cucopee yt, Sone 34 595 442 67 472 601 
Mamitaba: 63602400), oa. 471 9,279 6,668 1,786 1,141 8,409 
Brandon....... 43 1,104 1,084 14 537 
BLT 1) a a aI a Te 5 299 351 232 62 318 159 
Wanmipeg /!'), ee Oe 129 7,824 5,352 1,710 822 7,713 
Saskatchewan....................... 6,328 1¢ 947 16,404 43 393 17,990 
BLOVAN sie e 52 901 72 720 0 if 676 
Moose Jaw........ 2,978 6,212 6,054 91 216 3, 898 
North Battleford 290 265 260 5 4 604 
Frmee Alberto eee 146 300 284 14 3 518 
Regina. ' 197 4,196 3,973 211 96 4,095 
Saskatoon 463 1,701 1,593 82 36 5,330 
Swift Current 619 1,525 1520 2 4 974 
eyburn 474 1,216 1,200 8 27 892 
Yorkton 260 616 601 17 0 831 
Melorey eo. VO are en MEE Lie es 0 196 196 0 0 172 
Alberta ossain. auweu, vena a 44 9,374 8,173 677 602 8,242 
266 3,460 2,420 259 368 4,382 

Drum betlers oi) he, Vee eee 45 501 412 18 34 501 
Eamonton. sch ce ties <talis testis Mees 126 3, 222 2,881 267 169 2,388 
PBURD Ege iu aie sn ee eee 3 1,378 1,351 103 18 577 
Medicine Hat..... 813 802 3 13 394 
British Columbia.................... 250 5,669 25747 1,114 2,010 2,900 
OPES TOOK.) ol ieieia. 34 eee 0 166 168 2 206 
Pernies! Mee aie ORG ee 66 84 88 0 0 8 
Kamloops.......... 31 206 76 4 96 63 
POOVIOCLOD nica cee cLORe tT Cte 14 109 60 21 24 133 
Nanainnioy)) S00 oe a ae 7 43 1 16 49 6 
9 119 101 8 17 239 
New Westminster 0 241 115 70 65 108 
Prince George. 2:50). 20045 Pee 6 158 158 0 0 66 
Prince Rupert 2 185 106 45 52 206 
MOVEISLONO., Uae ech ete ee 9 19 53 10 0 1 45 
Vancouver; it aoe te OD 5 44 3,645 1,578 803 1,167 1,416 
Ae cep ee Oe MONEE TAME, UCI ig 121 24 116 107 8 183 
ViClOTiINs. os tetas te ee 28 544 179 137 455 221 
AM Q)TNCOS 5 ais oss sles dnt nected aA ee 12,051 62, 465 43, 832 7,789 15,227 51,740 
Men guia eee setters eee ene. 56, 707 10,411 51,385 40,309 3, 768 11,035 48 , 333 
MVOWDOR cess ap acaln faant tees eon . 9,002 1,640 11,080 3,523 4,021 4,192 3,407 


*1155 Placements effected by offices since closed, 
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bushmen, the remainder being gas and steam 
engineers, lathers and building labourers. Al- 
berta offices issued 360 certificates to persons 
going to points within the province and 265 
to persons travelling outside the province. 
Of the latter, one was a harvester going from 
Medicine Hat to Manitoba, 10 were carpen- 
ters and 2 loggers going from Calgary to 
Fernie and Cranbrook, B.C.;>~and 252 were 
harvesters, labourers, cooks and teamsters go- 
ing to Saskatchewan. Within the province 
Calgary and Edmonton sent 289 harvesters 
to work on farms, 8 cooks, 13 labourers, 30 
mill hands and teamsters, several bricklayers 
and masons and a few waitresses and domestic 
servants to other parts of the province. Of 
the 1,084 workers benefiting by the reduced 
rate in British Columbia 2 harvesters and 2 


cooks were sent to points in Manitoba; 495: 


workers, mainly harvesters and domestic 
workers were sent to points in Saskatchewan 
and 418 labourers, threshers and harvesters to 
points in Alberta. More than 70 of the 117 
provincial transfers were issued to bushmen, 
saw-mill workers and labourers going to the 
Northern offices, 11 were granted to farm 
workers and fruit pickers for the Okanagan 
valicy, 12 to miners and muckers; 14 to build- 
ing labourers, carpenters, plasterers, etc., and 
a few to housekeepers, domestics and wait- 
resses. 

Of the 5,148 workers, who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 1,422 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
3,661 by the Canadian Pacific Railways, 33 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 32 
by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
PERIOD JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


HE business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada for the third 
quarter of 1924 showed a considerable ex- 
pansion as compared with the preceding 
period. Vacancies offered increased more than 
40 per cent, while the gain in placements in 
regular work was 48 per cent, and in casual 
work 16 per cent. This very large advance 
was a reflection of the fall demand for har- 
vesters and thresher hands in the prairie pro- 
vinees, the gains approximating 160 and 150 
per cent in vacancies and placements, while 
extensions in logging were 50 per cent in 
vacancies and 13 per cent in placements, and 
in transportation an increase of 16 per cent 
in placements effected was shown. Declines 
from the previous quarter, April-June, 1924, 
were recorded in manufacturing industries— 
notably iron and steel and lumbering—and 
in the construction and maintenance and the 
services groups. A decrease was shown in the 
vacancies offered in the transportation group. 
A comparison of the reports with the 
corresponding period of 1923 indicates a 
marked recession in employment activities, 
the decline in employment offered in the 
Dominion being more than 383 per cent, whilé 
the falling-off in placements approximated 36 
per cent. The harvesting in the prairie pro- 
vinces required fewer workers this year than 
previously, owing to unfavourable weather, 
a reduction in vacancies of 34 per cent, and 
36 per cent in placements made being re- 
corded. Losses were shown in the construc- 
tion and maintenance, transportation, and ser- 
vices groups; and the manufacturing indus- 


tries,—especially lumber, rubber, electric cur- 
rent, iron and steel, and mineral products— 
registered declines. While contractions were 
shown in the vacancies available in the logging 
group, an increase of more than 16 per cent 
was recorded in placements effected during 
this quarter, as compared with July-Septem- 
ber, 1923. 

The chart on page 982, which accompanies 
the article on the work of the Employment 
Service for September, 1924, shows the trend 
of employment during the period under re- 
view. During July applications, vacancies and 
placements rose slightly, followed by declines 
during the latter part of the month. The 
fluctuations in curves continued until the 
middle of August when the demand for har- 
vest workers and farm help for prairie pro- 
vinces began to be felt. The curves rose 
steadily until the end of September, the peak 
being reached at this period. It will be noted 
that at no time during this year did the curve 
approximate the high record of last year, al- 
though the high level of 1922 was attained. 
During the latter part of September, as is 
usual during the harvest season, vacancies ex- 
ceeded applications quite considerably. 

During the period July-September. 1924, the 
offices reported that they had made 113,794 
references to positions and had effected a total 
of 109,480 placements, 88,621 of which were 
in regular employment and 20,859 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employ- 
ment 77,804 were of men and 10,817 of women 
workers. This may be compared with 85,083 
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placements made during the second quarter of 
1924, and with 159,601 placements recorded 
during the corresponding period of 1923. 
During the period under review employers 
notified the Service of 127,600 vacancies, of 
which 101,977 were for men and 25,623 for 


women, aS compared with a total during the 
same period last year of 193,770 vacancies. 
The number of vacancies recorded during the 
preceding quarter was 96,796. Applicants 
registered for work at the offices numbered 
143,127. of which 112,098 were men and 31,029 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 








Nova Scoria 











New Brunswick 





QUEBEC ONTARIO 























INDUSTRY Placements Placements Placements Placements 

o — oO Cael oO — oO — 

: Ne fae lage a dl tude eveM ake 

a a 3 ES 8 a 3 d a 

> Oo = iS) > 1) > faa 6) 

Bi 

Manufacturing.,.................. ay 35 28) 3,461) 2,060) 878 
Animal products, edible........[......0.[..ee0e[e ee Pl SBE 6tiG Ole emia FE) ares Re: 136 49 
PANG tLe PEO MCE yas tee hotte esi bal isce iar Uecll ciloie g Sic Boden acu Sistas oo aye ell meetene ge PU el hele diet eres Ler cates | a 
IVE MCLsenel ats PLOCUCER Serene Aenea Oe liiccvecis|c soicte eA. ced): ORCL Meee a ol ener ese aro nent ee eee 63 46 13 
Lumber and its products........ : 12) SO) SG 2S sh ae, oe 630} 435) 112 
WESICA SINS ETUTACNTS’. We, sees AIA Lee a oe eee Dre re ag SPR a [Pe aI ok clas tf Seek pee ea eae 2 
Pulpland paper’products.. erento). 40|. 2) bE. Tay NA 13 340 190 114 
PTL OE MORO DS af ise ae SE ee De Se Nee oe ay St See ee 143 112 6 
Dextileyroducts.. $5: .faecnen 13 257 112 38 
Plant products, edible.......... LO) Po Ob be BOR ea nis At ee et ee Ol A SBI 189 
Wood'distillates, etc}: 2.25 cc neee LONME COL s 2205.0. stale Bhs, Rae ee ete See no eee ok 
Chemical andiablied'productsantcemercelicn saa esces sh oo 86) 2) ae casual oe eee 94 33 ol 
Clay sicldss-and Stone. ts See MO csi cd) cn. Opole olbelbokoctehoete eared Gn oid la = ar eee ae 65 46 14 
Pilectrie current, eee ies see eee ee eee cece el cba e eb LP AME CSE CORDS eh Sees Oe 64 50 8 
Electric apparatis ee. bone: Rete ni ccc lhe”) Sha Spe ee) hele Lhe be iin alas 105 69 30 
Iron and steel products......... 14 19 513] 336] - 162 
Nonmterrous metal products: :.. Ge) Calo | 8h (CoB Tae 8) Bolas. . 76 52 21 
Mineral productape ser eee ene ieee TE Th Oe a ee eee A eae a 126 80 48 
Miscellancous tert ce OLE STO) ee RO PERL SETA A MS IRS ae eee 129 83 4] 
RiOGGMAE leds deen ot cee cc ames 480 143 10 614) 1,354]...... 7,480} 4,278 3 
Fishing), te. ong eee, i eee IG}... ss EDU eRe EES, See ee eel eed | Py ea ay il coor Sl ee 
APTA Gg Se 253) ee Ore Se 160) Pot: ee 4S) ran eee 197) 186]...... 5,023) 4,238] 562 
Be Se OG a eee eC) a oe SOS Sie eo ai7| 259 v | 
OORT Sal ae SU Se are Cae CoE eNMOEET ce ES ce ERE DU, MAID See © aie tienen Ao aie St a | Bos Ne 
Metallic: Onesie: | eNue es eer MIO Petits ea PRR, os wccccd arne accel acts te Plteeere ee eee 203 198 4 
INon=ametallicvgres.. 5ocb snes ee cel LEN ol REELS Sh EET (ee ee 74 61 3 
Communication................... GU selec <ids.| 2 sacle celeste ne Ce ee | eee q 43 30 
Transportation................... ra 193 34 189} 186)...... 1,324] 739) 527 
Street railway and cartage...... 26 JON le > Tw. "Clee 407 \aei2sie 289 
Raa ya ys Ve bh Baia) Se LP] Bw a RM ee odie ae 47 39 5 
Shipping and stevedoring.......J | 10} ~— 9J........ 166 11 TSA ie C7 oleae 850] Ocd| 280 
Construction and Maintenance. . 250 44 34. 791 =: 1,207 "4 7,962] 6,861] 614 
Rarlwayeah 220s tes cece 16 1 DAG Ie 2I5| se. shes 4,765| 4,304 69 
ds lade sen Biren Sa wee are is AIA, OPE 6 10 3 544) 519 38 
Building and other)...........- 141 22 287 68 968 4) 2,653] 2,038} 507 
OCT VACOS (yaoi. ght he. hen Kone 700 4281 1,018 692] 1,644 73] = 11,506) 3,949] 5,442 
Governmental...........00.000+ 3 1 fds) 10 eer we eee 4 212} 189 40 
Hotel and restaurant........... 18 9 209) | awl. ca6 5c 944; 641 85 
‘Professional. 254) 20 2a sees 16 45 108 2 S17 259 tT s221 
Recreational... 21 LOTS. 6D emt yee: 298} 144 152 
Personally iin fs 5 £520) hima 83 188 178 105 13 1,460] 345] 1,088 
Household? f. 2 aes) eee Pe 494 287 680 449} 1,182 58} =7, 986] 2,315] 3,856 
Parmijionsehold.v, ii: shee es eae ideas | oe dbes dn, RL ho eB a cc bas tke he eee! 89 (55.0) (aan 
Mradee 3. eee Ae eee 115 81 118 61 153 3 876} 354) 498 
Retail ye, Ceca cae ndn tere seas 84 59 103 60 84 2 681} 256] 402 
Wholesales .23.2.00, AS ee 31 22 15 1 69 1 195 98 96 
RESADGE eve ck ace eee eee 18 15 3 23 1 164 49; 109 
All Industries..................... 2,634 672] = =2,080 914} 4,274) 4,614) 112] 38,152/22,833) 8,670 
M eb iyp stints s Leek bh cee Atoed 1,460 Sit 1, 287 412 2,840] 3,355 54] 27, 761/19,120] 4,382 
WONG. sad. .estt css Suis iye Mieieuiotes 574 295 793 502] 1,434] 1,259 58] 10,391] 3,713] 4,288 
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were women, in contrast with a registration 
during the same quarter of 1923 of 183,989 
persons, and as compared with 136,129 appli- 
cations recorded during the preceding quarter. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements by industries recorded at the 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1924 


offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
in the various provinces during the third 
quarter (July-September, 1924). In another 
section of this issue may be found a detailed 
report of the transactions of the offices for the 
month of September, 1924. 











MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA British CoLuMBIA CANADA 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
3 8 R g 3 
on i= ha PI iat al il 
° st ot 5 a _ rs) ae xo Oo Gs x cc) 3 — 
= = 3s ea et a st q Lp 8 q = 3s 
> me ‘e) > ms o > eG 6) > Ga We > a le) 
445 141 285 242 98 122 592 359) 217) 1,233) 779) 403] 6,624) 3,944) 2,015 
UAH Lette oes 14 26 i 14 26 4 23 119 52 68 329 161 169 
8 1 ii dll tua eS 1 1G 6 11 bg ie a 17 44. 8 34 
3 5 16 (Hite 1 5 24 5 19 14 4 9 132 62 62 
63 40 38 43 16 18 177 151 19 562 437 99 1, fe 1, ze op 
1 i eoil Gea ied EN leat eR ke) Licked cl igo le! OC oh JA Ream Mn Weer ee 
38 22 16 5 2 3 38 2 il 20 9 11 540 338 163 
Csaba wf ere bes eet ha cage as Fe xh eeneee Se 1 TAPS ama 1 14 4 10 162 119 18 
Wf, 10 65 4 if 3 vk 4 3 21 7 12 441 191 138 
60 28 Si 50 12 35 45 32 14 85 44 29 ul ee i 310 
by SPE MS ee PO Tel Gera REPS IRM SPN il ELS Se (ca Olen emer | UH 2 Diva eri Cid ete 
20 2 18 5 PPR 5 16 12 2 14 8 6 155 57 66 
4 2 2 31 22 1 45 32 5 29 15 11 181 120 36 
1 AME 1 4 2 2 10 if 3 37 By eiceucke 117 97 14 
12 3 10 5 1 Ohod Inet: cee 1 1 1p 130 78 47 
&2 22 59 49 27 13 181 85 98 aie &6 121 1,116 605 488 
LASS EO Pa Re ee A) OR COME eRe ots 5]. Sea 5 54] «50 1 142 108 27 
Bl ersterdla. cae 4 13 2 10 30 18 0) WD ape Weld | ee, ee ele ee ae 190 LS 73 
11 5 6 Bi, Ae 6 7 Ey atta 2 34] 25 9 912 140 68 
33 LOSE re! 113 1 kt ee 164 AGH OLR: 1,556| 1,392} 30) 10,583) 7,821 48 
1 4 eA (Mea A ical LeU Sarna | gees 5 AN eine: 2 ph By | 10 19 
8,315} 8,203 204; 33,031| 20,418 18} 11,108] 9,206 9} 1,116] 6,002 91) 59,002) 48,445 884 
6 BEN ot es 20 PAN eee rn 925 PIO sce: 318] 290 ii 867 794 18 
Faecal eee PL ak. ei 20 Tan 14 O8in = a8 146 nC ya Ie voor 381 S50 anutan os 
6 Ni et beara liane ahaa ln heres ey 0 Ul te a 4 5 : Alsat ys, 3x: 157) 187 2 371 346 6 
A Sg) 3 ya he UA eae an [eee te i Be to gn Gel 6 7 15 6 9 115 95 12 
122 metre ae 21 7 Veeder ie 19 13 2 4 3 1 139 96 39 
138 49 8¢ 118 28 83 136 "4 66 365} 137) 209) 2,503) 1,302) 1,026 
121 38 74. Te ath 82 120 52 65 216 50 147 1,051 301 694 
8 ea aera 1 acres 16 18 TE ae tote tan 102 82 19 
9 3 GH eh ee ernie ie conn 1 Bees ie lee. 134 72 62 1,350 919 313 
1,125 836 a27] 0 = 1,309) 1,023 124] 2,333} 2,137] 121] 1,932) 1,307; 527] 16,464) 13,725) 1,848 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, OCTOBER, 1924 


URING October the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazette the following information 
relative to twenty-two fair wage contracts 
awarded by the Department of Public Works. 
Twenty of these contracts contain the usual 
fair wage clause as follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. Where there 
are special circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall ad- 
just the wages and hours and classification of work 
s0 as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize’ and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rate so fixed and to de- 
duct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the Contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is 
established to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 


The remaining two contracts which come 
first in order in the following list, contain fair 
wage schedules, the following clause being in- 
cluded in regard to labour conditions:— 


Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it ex- 


pedient that he should do so, he may decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or fail at any time 
to pay to any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour wages according 
to the rates set forth in the schedule or fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour hereunder regarding over- 
time and classification, the Minister of Labour may 
authorize and direct the Minister to pay any such 
wages at the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Government 
to the Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to any 
employee or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and is 
in effect between the Contractor and the class of em- 
ployees to which such employee or employees belong 
or the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions 
and hours of labour. 


A statement was also recieved as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulation for the suppression 


of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorRKS 


Relaying of pavement around Western 
Block, Ottawa, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
O'Leary, Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, Date of 
contract, October 17, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,999. The fair wage schedule inserted 
in the contract is as follows:— 














Hours 

Trade or class of labour Per per 

hour day 

Cement mixer, engineer................... $0 70 8 
Cement worker, tamper................... 0 53 8 
Cement workers, labourers............:... 0 50 8 
Asphalt workers, rakers..............-.005. 055 8 
Asphalt workers, tampers.................. 0 53 8 
Wood bloék layets.. 0+... ccaiitieeeedd ss 0 75 8 
Steam roller engineer (per day)............ 6 00 8 
Labourers;;..... 2%, .. seamen. ee 0 50 8 
Teamsters, one horse and cart............. 0 70 8 
Teamsters, two horses and wagon......... 1 00 8 





Alterations to post office and customs 
building at Sydney, Nova Scotia. Name of 
contractor, Chappells, Limited, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. Date of contract, October 21, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $29,000. For excavation, 
$1.25 per cubic yard, and for concrete, $14.50 
per cupic yard. The fair wage schedule in- 
serted in the contract is as follows:— 
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Hours 
Trade or class of labour Per per 
hour day 
@arpentersidgcl hoc ote ee $0 80 8 
Painters ond glaziers, ..4.a,0csc0 ok ween 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers. 1/1.) 22. Sa alee 0 61 8 
Bieiaay orga: $4 05.5.6. «30 Be eee oe 0 90 8 
PGOH@IIASOUS. «.:.o24 a:s.s.¢u alse 1 hee ene eee 0 90 8 
Concrete workers... ../0, ae eee 0 35 9 
Pluie -bersyv osc osc sore het aeakeneanehtee as 0 75 8 
lectricalsworkers,..../.as2 eho eee 0 80 8 
Stenmipiitters. J. s=.4o. 3 ea. eee ON7D 8 
Structural steel workers....90)0as0 00 eetne 0 65 8 
Ma bourersieayeewss 5i0. ae eee 0 35 9 
@arters:and:one; horse: =e ee 6 00 
per day 
Teamsters and two horses.............-.+: 10 00 
per day 


Repairs to wharf at New Massett, British 
Columbia. Name of contractor, A. W. Wat- 
son, Victoria, British Columbia. Date of con- 
tract, September 20, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
$2,298.46. 

Dredging St. Mary’s River, Birch Point and 
Outer Bar, Nova Scotia. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Halifax Dredging Company, Limited, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 7, 1924. Amount of contract, Class “B”, 
59 cents per cubic yard, scow measure. Appro- 
ximate expenditure, $35,116. 

Dredging inner harbour at Port Hope, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdonald Company, Limited, Toronto, On- 
taria. Date of contract, October 17, 1924. 
Amount of contract, Class “A” $5.90 per cubic 
yard, place measure. Class “B” 65 cents per 
cubic yards, place measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $10,850. 

Construction of wharf at New Harris, Nova 
Scotia. Name of contractor, D. A. Cameron, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 13, 1924. Amount of contract, unit prices. 
Approximate expenditure, $6,820.03. 


Paving yard and driveway, Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
O’Leary, Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of 
contract, October 17, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,722, and at the following prices for 
any changes: For excavation, $2.50 per cubic 
yard; for concrete pavement, $1.80 per cubic 
yard. 

Dredging at Mitchell’s Bay, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, Chatham Dredging and Gen- 
eral Contracting Company, Limited, Chatham, 
Ontario. Date of contract, October 16, 1924. 
Amount of contract, Class “B,” 224 cents per 
cubic yard, place measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $18,000. 

Reconstruction of portion of super-structure 
of breakwater at Rimouski, Quebec. Name of 
contractor, Ludger Lemieux, Rimouski, Que- 
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bec. Date of contract, October 14, 1924. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. Approximate 


expenditure, $7,775.84. 

Steam pipes supports and repairs to boiler 
at Westminster Hospital, London, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, Scott Murray and Son, 
London, Ontario. Date of contract, October 
14, 1924. Amount of contract, $2,650. 


Construction of two cottages at Partridge 
Island, Quarantine Station, St. John, New 
Brunswick. Name of contractors, Kane and 
Parker, St. John, New Brunswick. Date of 
contract, October 17, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,500. 

Reconstruction of wharf and approach in 
concrete at Lavaltrie, Quebec. Name of con- 
tractors, F. A. Grothe and Fils, Montreal, 
Quebec. Date of contract, October 17, 1924. 
Amcunt of contract, unit prices. Approximate 
expenditure, $3,345.50. 

Dredging Byng Inlet (Rabbit Island Nar- 
rows), Ontario. Name of contractor, W. L. 
Forrest, Goderich, Ontario. Date of contract, 
October 16, 1924. Amount of contract, Class 
“A,” $7.50 per cubic -yard, place measure; 
Class “B” 80 cents per cubic yard, place 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $46,341. 

Dredging Cross Point, Quebec. Name of 
contractor, Felix Michaud, Buctouche, New 
Brunswick. Date of contract, October 4, 1924. 
Amount of contract, Class “B,’ $1.124 per 
cubic yard, scow measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $9,337. 

Repairs to East Pier at Port Maitland, On- 
tario. Name of contractors, A. W. Robertson, 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec. Date of contract, 
October 27, 1924. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. Approximate expenditure, $175,660. 

Dredging outer entrance to harbour, Co- 
bourg, Ontario. Name of contractors, The 
Frontenac Dredging Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ontario. Date of contract, October 17, 
1924. Amount of contract, Class “A” $6 per 
cubic yard, scow measure. Class “B,”’ 68 
cents per cubic yard, scow measure. Approx- 
imate expenditure, $20,000. 

Renovating, etc., Immigration Building, 
Louise Embankment, Quebec, Quebec. Name 
of contractor, Juneau ‘and Frere, Enregistré, 
of Quebec City, Quebec. Date of contract, 
October 20, 1924. Amount of contract, $3,998. 

Electric wiring and fittings, public buildings 
at Hampton, New Brunswick. Name of con- 
tractor, D. A. Massie, St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. Date of contract, October 23, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $750 and $18 for any 
additional single light complete, etc. 

Construction of breakwater at Oshawa, On- 
tario. Name of contractors, Lumsden En- 
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gineering and Transport Company, Limited, 
-Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, October 
17, 1924. Amount of contract, unit prices. 
Approximate expenditure, $53,550. 

Rendering and repairing of exterior walls, 
Louise Embankment, Quebec, Quebec. Name 
of contractors, Juneau and Frere, Enregistrée, 
of Quebec City, Quebec. Date of contract, 
October 20, 1924. Amount of contract, $1,390. 

Electric light plant, wiring system and 
fittings in public building, Guysborough, Nova 
Scotia. Name of contractor, W. W. Hoyt, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 17, 1924. Amount of contract, $1,505 and 
$9.75 per any additional single light complete, 
ete. 

New roofing armoury at Chatham, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Rogers Steel 
Metal and Roofing, Limited, of Toronto, On- 
tario. Date of contract, October 22, 1924. 
Amount of contract, $4,495. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


HE value of the building permits issued 

in 56 cities showed a considerable increase 

in September as compared with the preceding 
month and also as compared with September, 
1923. According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics the building 


DURING SEPTEMBER, 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in October, 1924, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and the 


performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions: 
Amount 
‘Nature of Orders of 
orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals............ $ 876 26 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.. 80 90 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

CEG. Fite ee Te Oe Oe ae cree ere ee 21,355 02 
Stamping padshin eet sakes <li aneine eee 85 96 
Mail bag: fittings ace) See See. hee ott ee 2,771 16 
Scales repaired R SLaNED crim Mel iey Re ree a lic i 169 95 
Repairs to. DOxes 56 Cs. 448 same Me ears cee cere 68 55 
Satchels supplied Sea dot ate , Alarearicce ee gathoen 1,682 82 
Mail bageing re retieek ; (co cpeeees Sen Rol ee are 1,992 80 
Leather'strape.23:)...2otk's Soa tenet. ae 594 00 





1924, 


authorized last month was valued at $14,566,- 
504, while in August, 1924, it was $9,463,756 
and in September of last year it was $10,- 
478,618. There was, therefore, an increase of 
$5,102,748 or 58.9 per cent in the former com- 
parison and of $4,087,886 or 39.0 per cent in 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 








Sept. Aug. Sept. 

Cities 1924 1924 1923 

$ $ 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown...... A, G00) Fee. kk. 2,009 
Nova Scotia................ 78, 982 87,675} 103,055 
gil ee Niabitcy OUAP aN dh alata A 77,972 77,420 40,105 
New Glasgow........... Tao 805 3,750 
POV CIO. Asa rw ain ve dak)! 2 aes galt 6,285 9,450 59, 200 
New Brunswick........... 68,830, 111,489 48,590 
Prederieton’.;).acietus eve 49,500 16,000 8,920 
*MONCEON- Es ich hia: nee 6,530 5,530 19,670 
*SeSJonns. eer aaa 12,800 89,959 20,000 
Drrebec wae oe ee ie 7,013,968] 4 , 469, 708 3,096,255 
* Montreal—*Maisonneuve| 3,727, "714 8,219,825] 2,438,880 
*Quebecs Hee dds ea 3, 198, 2644,3873,058|) 748,295 
Shawinigan Falls....... 0,475 68,625 35,000 
*Sherbrooke:,; sue... css 12,500 11,000 44,000 
*Three Rivers... .25..4% 19,950} 560,450 43,855 
+Westmount eos eee 325,065} 236,250 81, 225 
Ontario). Se ae 5,084,456) 3,128,087] 4,692, 684 

Belleville eisai , 100 2,4 Ni if 
SDranitiOng ect, see 14,505 12,072) 146,517 
Chatham a piuleievelete aus)» :sicsetal 27, 725 110, 325 8, 300 
Sort Williamm..eee eae 64,850 TR 96, 225 
Galen Ve ae ae 6,770 5,744 3,945 
*Guelphvatcseata te eee 46,985 80,577 31,677 
Pam tons sadn. Se: vee 818,700} 254,050] 596,250 
Mingstonitsdatete cee. 26,750 34,3638 19,494 
*Kitehener. jah aeve skis doe 68,785 45,281 223,130 
*TLondonr es 0” eee 115,695; 207,515) 252,045 
Niagara Falls........... 163,600 20,895] 181,250 
shawa hits ni. Mee 163, 245 37,155 74,870 
“Ottawa: ete ee 436,985; 106,030] 250,955 
Owen Sound............ 15,050 6, 200 10,500 
*Péterboro;} ses. nee ee oli Do 33,805 17,686 
*Port Arthur). 7) 16, 191 20,125) 268,401 
+ Strationdeger ss. Geta 51,720 45,525 31,180 
*St. Catharines.......:.. 54,310 65, 997 46,480 
*StsfBhomass 1... hee pel: 9,860 10,380 10,110 




















? Sept. Avg. Sept. 
Cities 1924 1924 1923 
$ $ $ 

Sairni 4 dain, Mtb, odes: Ce ee 65,010 63,940 73,695 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 21,035 70,835 82,675 
WT OPRGHTO!. £32 3. Syne ee. 2,640,120} 1,098,530] 1,559,212 
York Township....... 277,350} 310,500] 520,450 
Welland4 nto nee 14,790 44, 640 30,940 
*Wihdsosis... heer 390,420 875,385 253,542 
Woodstock 4 asamp suas « , 10,150 4,643 3 1Do 
Manitoba... 222 ee 307,227| 392,250! 524,036 
*Brandonss eis Aoeee feta 20,200 6,500 43,131 
St, Bonilace.c.esuteee e. 24,927 31,700 21,055 
+Winnipess..,..daci.ins eee 262,100 354,050} 459,850 
Saskatchewan............. 234,570} 242,876 170,160 
*Maose Jaweeseuenet cae: 19, 955 12,930 12,560 
SRevinadss jenrat de. «chien 88,395 114,310 123/215 
Task aboon. Ve cmipeiteee ks 126, 220 115,636 84,385 
Albertajh)h.. 04M SS 182,195) 197,677] 374,635 
(Calgary: AMG F. coseur ty: 104, 200 86,690 43,580 
PH GiOmGOnen wus aiieovns 74,425 96,290 811,650 
Leth bridgexc.vialenee 3,275 13,997 15,645 
Medicine Hat... cee. 295 700 3,760 
British Columbia.......... 1, 294, 776 833,994 1,177, 203 
Nanaimo iiraek seek 4,450 15,360 16,510 
*New Westminster....... 25,465 29,192 14,445 
Point'Graye ae ee 433,300] 470,400} 179,000 
Prince Rupert........... 11,750 13,875 24,550 
South Vancouver........ 44,120 47,002} 275,100 
AW anGouversauvre serine 747,170] 231,745 621,978 
"Victoria if. et. ee 28,521 25,920 45,320 
Canada—56 cities........... 14,566,504] 9,463, 756]10,478, 618 
Canada—*35 cities.......... 13,185,312) 8,067,515) 9,003,248 

Accumulative Total 1924 1923 1922 


for first nine months 


—56 cities... . 193,017, 4311105 ,216,056]115,113,336 
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the latter. The total for September is the 
highest in any month of this year; it is also 
the largest recorded in September of any year 
since 1913. 

Detailed statements were furnished by 48 
cities, showing that they had issued over 
1,100 permits for dwellings valued at nearly 
$4,500,000, and for some 2,500 other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $9,500,000. 

Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia re- 
corded substantial increases in the value of 
the building permits issued; the percentage 
gains were 63.6, 62.5 and 55.3, respectively 
in these provinces. Prince Edward Island 
also reported improvement over August. 
Hlsewhere there were declines on a rather 
small scale, that of $42,659 or 38.3 per cent 
in New Brunswick being the largest propor- 
tional loss. The decrease of $85,023 or 21.7 
per cent in Manitoba was the most extensive 
actual reduction. 

As compared with September, 1923, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia registered increases in 
the estimated value of building. The gain 
of $3,927,713 or 116.0 per cent in Quebec was 
most pronounced. Of the declines recorded 
in the remaining provinces, that in Alberta 


of $192,440 or 51.4 per cent and in Manitoba 
of $216,809 or 41.4 per cent were the largest. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
the value of contemplated building was higher 
than in August, 1924, and also than in Septem- 


ber, 1923. In Winnipeg, on the other hand, 
there were declines in both comparisons. 
Fredericton, Quebec, Westmount, Galt, 


Guelph, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Owen Sound, 
Peterborough, Stratford, Windsor, Woodstock, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Calgary registered 
increases in both cases. 

The building permits issued in the first 
three-quarters of this year had a lower valua- 
tion than in the corresponding nine months 
of 1923 and 1922 but the total was higher 
than in 1921. The aggregate for 1924 is 
$93,017,431; for 1923, $105,216,056, for 1922, 
$115,113,386 and for 1921, $86,970,447. The de- 
cline in the first two comparisons were 11.6 
and 19.2 per cent, respectively, and the gain 
as compared with 1921 was 7 per cent. 

The accompanying table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during Sep- 
tember as compared with August, 1924 and 
with September, 1923. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
with asterisks. 





STEEL COMPANY’S “NO FATALITY ” RECORD 


ISITORS from five different countries, 

one each from Canada, Armenia, China, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands, have lately 
studied the safe building practices of the Trus- 
com Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 
This company which employs nearly 5,000 
men and women has maintained a clean fatal- 
ity record for twenty years. An article ap- 
pearing in the National Safety News for Oc- 
tober describes the work of the Employment 
and Safety Departments. The safety direc- 
tor sees that each new employee understands 
the rules for safety in the plant before start- 
ing work. In the medical division there is a 
hospital equipped for the handling of accident 
cases with a physician and nurse in attendance 
at all times. New employees are instructed 
by the physician in charge on the importance 
of reporting every injury and cases of infec- 
tion from injuries are rare at the plant. Em- 
ployees’ families also may avail themselves 
of the medical service furnished as the com- 
pany’s officials believe that if the home is 
kept free from sickness the efficiency of 
the employee will be unimpaired. Yard gangs 
and cleaners within the buildings are con- 
stantly at work and crews of men are assigned 
to the work of piling the steel units in an 


orderly manner, carelessness being punished 
with immediate dismissal. ‘Machine guards 
throughout the big plant are all of expanded 
metal, painted green with a red “danger” 
sign attached. To avoid overloading travel- 
ling cranes, a “spotter” on the ground marks 
the weight of each bundle, assigns a crane to 
it, and follows the bundle through until it is 
placed in position. When the cranes are in 
operation, red lights on the sidewalls and con- 
stant sounding of bells and whistles warn the 
workers to stay clear. Long green and white 
signs are painted over each covered driveway 


‘warning truck operators to drive cautiously 


and not over six miles per hour. A safety 
bulletin board is placed beside every time- 
clock. In the handling of paints and oils, 
rigorous regulations are applied, all employees 
being required to sign a ticket for the inflam- 
mable materials and to surrender that ticket 
with the unused portion at the close of the 
day. | 

The article states that credit for the plant’s 
record goes to the chief of the Industrial Ser- 
vice Department, under whose supervision six 
departments function: safety, employment, 
health, service, workmen’s compensation, wel- 
fare and recreation. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1924 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


peed movement in prices in Canada was 
upward during October, both the family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the index 
numbers of wholesale prices calculated by 
various authorities being somewhat higher 
than in September. 

Retail food prices were higher, owing chiefly 
to seasonal advances in the prices of dairy 
products and eggs. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.31 at the 
beginning of October as compared with $10.28 
for September; $10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 
for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; 
$15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak) ; $13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 
for October, 1914. Prices of potatoes and sir- 
loin steak were substantially lower while there 
were smaller declines in the prices of beef 
roast, mutton, fresh and salt pork, and in 
prunes. The most important advances occur- 
red in the prices of eggs and butter while there 
were less important advances in cheese, rolled 
oats, lard, beans, evaporated apples and sugar. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.67 at 
the beginning of October as compared with 
$20.65 for September; $21.16 for October, 1923; 
$20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 for October, 
1921: $26.46 for October, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak) ; $21.48 for October, 1918; and 
$14.48 for October, 1914. Fuel and rent 
showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1913 as 100, weighted according to the 
importance of the commodities, advanced to 
157.0 as compared with 153.8 for September; 
153.1 for October, 1923; 148.1 for October, 
1922: 155.6 for October, 1921; 236.3 for 
October, 1920: 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 214.0 for October, 1919. Sixty- 
five prices quotations were higher, thirty-one 
lower and one hundred and forty unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material four of the main groups were 
higher, two were lower, and two were prac- 
tically unchanged. The vegetables and their 
products group and the animals and their pro- 
ducts group advanced substantially, the former 
because of higher prices for grains, flour, milled 
products, and rubber, and the latter because 
of higher prices for hogs, sheep, fish, milk, 
eggs, and cheese. Fibres, textiles and textile 


products rose because of higher prices for 
cotton, wool, and jute. Higher prices for sil- 
ver, lead, tin, zinc, and antimony caused an 
advance in the non-ferrous metals group. The 
non-metallic minerals group declined because 
of lower prices for gasoline and coal oil. The 
wood and wood products group was also some- 
what lower while the iron and its products 
group and the chemicals and allied products 
group were both practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and _ producers’ goods 
advanced. The increase in the former was 
due to advances in breadstuffs, fish, milk, 
butter, cheese, and eggs in spite of lower 
prices for beef, sugar, potatoes, coal oil and 
gasoline. The increase in the latter group was 
due to higher prices for some building mater- 
ials and for materials used in the textile in- 
dustries, the leather industry, the metal 
working industries, the chemical using indus- 
tries, the milling industries and in miscellane- 
ous manufacturers’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods, and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods advanced. In 
articles of farm origin both field and animal 
products advanced. Canadian farm products 
were also higher. Articles of marine origin 
advanced while articles of forest origin and 
of mineral origin declined. 

The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the new index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 238 commodities in 
1913.* Ultimately the reconstructed index 
will be carried back to an early date, but in 
the meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour Gazerre in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from month 
to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics will be used: 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
eation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special index 





* Lasour Gazette, June, 1923, and September, 1924. 
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number of 50 commodities described in the 
following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899, published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910, advanced 
to 223.0 for October as compared with 221.7 
for September; 221.2 for October, 1923; 219.8 
for October, 1922; 229.2 for October, 1921; 
317.6 for October, 1920; 289.6 for October, 
1918; and 1388.7 for October, 1914. The 
principal advances occurred in grains, bran, 
shorts, bacon, sheep, dairy products, eggs, 
flour, oatmeal, raw cotton, jute, oak and lin- 
seed oil, while cattle, beef, dressed lamb, po- 
tatoes, sugar, raw silk, gasoline, coal oil and 
benzine were substantially lower. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Departmental list, includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 150.5 for 
October as compared with 148.8 for Septem- 
ber; 151.9 for October, 1923; 147.3 for Octo- 
ber, 1922; 147.7 for October, 1921; 221.5 for 
October, 1920; and 208.8 for October, 1918. 
The advance was due mostly to higher prices 
for grain, sheep, bacon, eggs, flour, raw cotton, 
and linseed oil. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, advanced to 149 for August. as 
compared with 147 for July; 145 for June; 
and 150 for August, 1923. Producers’ goods was 
unchanged but all the other groups advanced. 

Professor (Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100 
advanced to 174.0 for October as compared 
with 172.9 for September; 174.2 for October, 
1923; 238.4 for October, 1920; and 119.9 for 
October, 1914. Both foods and manufacturers’ 
goods advanced. f 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
number of exports advanced from 147.82 for 
September to 150.04 for October. The num- 
ber for imports rose from 160.53 for Septem- 
ber to 161.74 for October. The combined in- 
dex of both exports and imports advanced 
from 154.17 to 156.21. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of October of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 


every effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of commodity, 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 
to city, etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number of repre- 
sentative butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the Lasour GaAZETTs. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre=- 
spondents of the Lasour GAzETTE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
cluded in the family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly 
publication of the budget in the Lasour GaAzgeTTe was 
begun, it was decided to extend the list of foods to 
40, and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was 
still further extended to include over 100 items, 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of com- 
modities were dropped from the list, and in the case 
of a number of articles the average prices of the 
grades most sold have been given, owing to the im- 
possibility of securing prices for uniform grades for 
the various cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the provision 
for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwithstand- 
ing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of February, 
1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts exten- 
sively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less desirably 
located, but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour GAzeTT® since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, in the report on wholesale 
‘prices in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 
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While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province, The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1918 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to decline, sirloin 
steak averaging 29c. per pound as compared 
with 29.5c. in September, round steak 22.4c. 
per pound as compared with 23.6c. in Sep- 
tember, shoulder roast 14.6c. per pound as 
compared with 15c. in September. Veal 
showed little change. Mutton was down from 
an average of 28.2c. per pound to 27.7c. 
Fresh pork fell from 25.7e. per pound to 25. 1c. 
Bacon averaged slightly higher at 33.9c. per 
pound. Fresh cod and fresh halibut were 
slightly higher. Lard was up from an average 
of 22.6c. per pound to 22.8c. 

Eggs advanced substantially, fresh aver- 
aging 45.7c. per dozen as compared with 
39.5¢. in September and 34.8c. in August, 
and cooking averaging 39.8c. pe dozen in 
October, 34.6c. in September, and le. in Au- 
gust. Milk was higher in Three Rivers, 
Prince Albert, and Medicine Hat. Butter, 
both dairy and creamery, advanced, the 
former from an average of 36.8c. per pound 
in September to 38.7c. in October, and the 
latter from 41.9c. per pound in September to 
42.8c. in October. Cheese rose from an aver- 
age of 28.8c. per pound to 29.Ic. 

Bread and flour were unchanged in the 
average. Rolled oats was slightly higher, 
averaging 5.7c. per pound. Rice and tapioca 
showed little change. Canned vegetables 
were steady. Onions were down from an 
average of 7c. per pound in September to 5.7c. 
in October. Potatoes showed a general de- 
cline averaging $1.89 per 90 pounds in Octo- 
ber as compared with $1.73 in September and 
$2.24 in August. Evaporated apples were up 
from an average of 19.2c. per pound to 19.6c. 
Prunes declined slightly, averaging 15.6c. per 
pound. Raspberry jam was down from 93.9c. 
per four-pound tin to 92.9c. Marmalade also 
was slightly lower, averaging 81.2c. per four- 





* LABOUR GazerTs, December, 1923, Page 1442. 


pound tin. Granulated sugar was up from an 
average of 10.1c. per pound in September to 
10.3c. in October, and yellow sugar from 
9.6c. per pound in September to 9.8c. in 
October. ‘Coffee and tea showed little change. 

Anthracite coal was down in the average 
from $16.78 per ton to $16.58. Lower prices: 
were reported from Amherst, Bathurst, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort William. 
Soft wood was up from an average of $9.17 
per cord to $9.28. Coal oil showed little 
change at an average of 30.8c. per gallon. 
No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The outstanding change during the month 
was the movement of grain prices which car- 
ried them to considerably higher levels. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat at Port Arthur aver- 
aged $1.594 per bushel in October as compared 
with $1.42 in September. The high price for 
the month was $1.698 reached in the second 
week. Prices then declined to the low level 
of $1.503 about the end of the month. Strong 

xport demand and unfavourable crop reports 
from the Argentine and India were said to be 
the cause of the higher prices, while later 
in the month competition of lower priced 
wheat from the United States together with 
favourable crop conditions in the Canadian 
West caused a decline. Western oats rose from 
583¢ per bushel to 63c, barley from 895c per 
bushel to 92%¢ and flaxseed from $2.20 per 
bushel to $2.33. American corn was down 
from $1.34 per bushel to $1.264. Flour prices 
moved in sympathy with wheat being $9.05 | 
per barrel at Toronto as compared with $7.80 
in September. Rolled oats at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $3.80 per ninety pound sack to 
$4. Shorts were also up from $30 per ton to 
$31.80. Granulated sugar at Montreal declined 
from $8.03 per hundred in September to $7.73 
in October. The advance in raw rubber con- 
tinued, the price for Ceylon being 81c per 
pound as compared with 273c in September. 
Linseed oil at Montreal advanced from $1.12 
per gallon to $1.22 and cottonseed oil from 15c 
per pound to 16c. The coffee market continued 
strong, Santos advancing Ic per pound to 30e. 
Quebec potatoes at Montreal’ declined from 
$1-$1.10 per ninety pounds to 70¢ and Ontario 
potatoes at Toronto from $1-$1.10 per ninety 
pounds to 90c-$1. Prices of cattle were again 
lower, western cattle at Winnipeg being $5.15 
per hundred as compared with $5.21 in Sep- 
tember and choice steers at Toronto being 
$6.25 per hundred as compared with $6.50 in 
September. Live hogs at Toronto rose from 
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$10.28 per hundred to $10.74. Choice sheep at 
Toronto were up from $6.65 to $7.60 per hun- 
dred. Bacon and ham were slightly lower. 
Fresh whitefish at Toronto rose from 16¢-18c 
per pound in September to 19c-20c in October 
and salt cod at Halifax from $7.75 per quintal 
to $10.75, salt herrings from $6.50 per barrel to 
$7 and salt mackerel from $9 per barrel to $10. 
Dairy products and eggs showed seasonal ad- 
vances. Milk at Toronto was up from $1.75 
per eight gallon can to $1.95. Creamery butter 
at ‘Toronto rose from 384¢ per pound to 39c 
and dairy prints from 334c per pound to 354c. 
Fresh eggs at Montreal were up from 43c-48c 
per dozen to 58c-60c. Cotton advanced slightly 
averaging 24.5c per pound in October as com- 


range wool from 40c per pound to 4le. 


pared with 24c¢ in September. The upward 
movement in wool continued, Hastern rising 
from 36c per pound to 38c-40c and Western 
Jute 
again advanced being $11.26 per hundred as 
compared with $10.10 in September. Raw silk. 
at New York declined slightly. Newsprint 
paper declined from $3.65 per hundred to $3.50. 
Several non-ferrous metals advanced: lead 
from $7.75 per hundred to $8.15, tin from 5lce 
per pound to 514c and spelter from $7.80 per 
hundred to $7.854. Silver again advanced 
being 71l4c per ounce in'October as compared 
with 69%c in September. Gasoline at Toronto 
fell from 244c per gallon to 204c, and coal oil 
from 22c per gallon to 20c. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES FOR OCTOBER 1924, SEPTEMBER 1924, OCTOBER, 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 
1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


(AvERAGE Prices 1890-1899 =100) 











ma 
xc) gcc INDEX NUMBERS 
Groups 6 ond : 
7,0 8] Oct. | Sept. | Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. ! Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
S 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I.— Grains and Fodder........ 15 211-9] 200-9} 174-8] 163-9] 174-3] 313-9] 318-6} 311-3] 281-4] 220-7] 161-1] 167-1] 138-@ 
II.—Animals and Meats....... 17 213-7) 215-6} 217-4] 235-8] 240-2} 348-4) 324-2) 354-5! 299-9] 211-5] 187-3] 187-6] 179-4 
III.— Dairy Products......... 9 218-7; 201-9) 226-4) 218-1} 229-0] 318-7) 314-7] 275-9] 245-0] 211-4! 172-1] 162-6] 164-8 
DIN 3 (3) es bana lak be 2 9 171-4) 176-3) 171-5) 169-4] 189-4) 249-5} 221-6] 264-0] 233-0} 168-2] 151-9} 159-7] 148-0 
V.—(a) Fruits and Vegetables.| 17 178-6) 179-6] 178-5] 166-0] 204-8] 211-2) 213-3) 238-0] 204-0] 165-8] 122-2] 111-6] 112-2 
(6) Miscellaneous Foods...} 25 194-7] 188-6] 187-6} 171-5} 186-9] 287-3! 262-8] 259-9] 217-8] 168-4] 133-9] 133-5] 113-8 
Wi--Voxtiles ve eeu 20 257-0} 253-0] 246-0} 239-0) 241-6) 382-4] 378-8} 374-4] 290-8] 202-3] 160-6] 134-2) 137-4 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots.| 11 154-9) 156-0) 153-6] 168-9] 163-6] 255-8] 412-8] 293-3] 267-3) 237-8] 183-1) 173-0] 165-6 
VIII.—(a) Iron and Steel...... 11 193-5] 193-5) 198-4) 193-7] 197-0] 286-1) 204-4) 281-0] 301-4] 157-9! 109-7] 100-4] 101-7 
(6b) Other Metals....... 12 173-1] 172-5} 165-6] 155-4} 145-9] 202-6] 197-0] 270-1] 240-4) 240-9] 198-4] 126-5! 130-2 
(c) Implements........ 10 225-2) 225-2) 225-6] 230-7| 246-6] 273-2) 237-9] 242-3} 198-6] 141-2] 114-2] 106-6] 105-6 
iN Mag ae ate pp a 33 | 195-7) 195-5} 194-7] 191-0] 193-5} 251-6) 211-9} 265-3] 248-1] 177-1] 143-3} 112-2] 113-8 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting....... 10 226-1) 231-2 235-9 273-8] 248-8] 349-2] 237-0] 246-5; 181-41 134-3] 109-8] 108-9] 117-6 
X.—Building Materials: 
(Qabumbers. wok ulna 14 339-7) 335-8] 342-7) 325-5] 344-3) 480-5] 340-9] 277-6] 226-7] 185-5) 174-5] 180-8] 184-1 
(b) Miscellaneous......... 20 222-0} 221-4) 222-5] 208-8} 227-0} 273-8] 223-1] 238-1]. 213-3} 165-3! 118-9] 109-9! 118-5 - 
(c) Paints, Oilsand Glass} 14 267-9) 268-1) 269-0) 266-8} 291-1] 415-3] 420-8) 334-51 267-6] 203-7] 161-7] 142-4] 144-2 
INV es Rage ok bal Jala aR oS 48 269-7| 268-4) 271-1) 259-7) 279-9) 375-3) 315-1) 277-7| 233-1] 179-1] 147-6] 140-1] 143-3 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16 265-1; 265-1) 271-2) 274-9] 314-0! 390-2] 352-8) 296-0] 217-6] 166-1} 138-7] 131-9] 128-1 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals..| 16 172-2) 172-2) 180-5} 180-6] 191-5) 238-6] 224-7] 276-8] 267-2] 243-9] 224-8] 136-4} 112-3 
XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
(a) Raw Furs. 0.02. 4 557-4] 571-8) 593-8} 681-4] 590-4] 868-2/1190-0} 721-7} 424-7] 292-3] 153-1] 172-5] 247-9 
(b) Liquors and Tobacco 6 271-3] 270-2) 264-4] 264-4] 267-4! 303-7] 292-2} 218-2] 200-1] 143-6] 135-1] 138-6] 136-2 
(CyaSundriosycate eee 7 159-4] 156-0} 156-7] 156-7] 172-5] 215-7] 210-7] 223-7] 199-0] 146-6] 120-9} 107-8} 111-8 
a lets Seek ied ed bated ean hd Uy 292-5) 294-1] 297-5) 306-4] 304-3} 400-3) 469-9] 339-0} 252-5] 179-8] 133-5] 133-9] 152-4 
All Commodities....... $263 223-0) 221-7) 221-2] 219-8] 229-2) 317-6) 299-6] 289-6) 244-7] 188-2] 152-4] 138-7] 134-6 











t Hight commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


Commodities 


Total Index 238 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and their Products............ 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their 

IProductasss ces ciiiacens aR OSE ES 


Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 
i Marine: os oh oe Oe eae 5 ote sit meee care 


TVi—Mineral.. 6) cca tcloets «oo See 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—ConsumeErs’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
Beverages 5 StaleTe: Able we bie\s et ncerates blefehes g1gtets 1@1b ile 
IBreadstuiis..c.cociess sans someon comet 


its 
Meats, Poultry and Lard.. Statcinlers's 
Milk and Milk Products................ 
Sugar, rewneds.\.,..w setts ode ema ee 
Vegetables... 5.0: semis «> chee ene 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............. 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear) 1s be biletl ees ee Oe 


Murnituresc doh 5h ssa antele eeer en 
Glassware and Pottery............... 
Miscellaneous’ s.4 ss. isisen sooosetnes 


II.—Propvucers’ Goons (Groves C anp D) 


(C) Producers Equipment...............- 
Light, ‘Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies: 4.5.5. o%5. ss sbet selene 
Miscellaneous): ). 6.00.0 0.  « decors 


(D) Producers’ Materials................ 

. Building and Construction Materials.... 
Pf) t MARDER: 5. voit cys, deine <0» oe ane ere ee 
E-& Painters’ Materials...............00- 
_ Miscellaneous.......... vols olsta daane ome 





Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For Fur Industry......<cseeneese0usce 
For Leather Industry.............2.- 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials. . 


OF STATISTICS 
(Average Prices 1913 =100) 


































No. of 
Com-}| Av’g} Oct.| Av’g| Jan. | Feb.} Mar.|April] May] June] July | Aug.|Sept.| Oct. 
ie 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
ities 






















































| ————. |§ | —— | — | | —{— | qj]| qj] |] — \“~\——\|—__—— 


238 |152-0)153-1/153 -0)156-7)156-6)154-3/151-1)150-6/152-2/153 -3/156-8/ 153 -8)157-6 


67 |148-4) 141-6) 144-2)189-5)/ 141-0) 142-3) 139-0) 140-9] 147-8]156-9/168-0)161-6]169-9 
50 }135-4/135-1/134-1]137-9]136-2]127-3}120-3]117-3]118-5}119-4/124-7/ 126-3} 131-0 
28 |174-7)197-8|200-9]216-0/214- 1/206 -8)205-4/205-5|204-5/205-2/205-6]191-1/194-1 
21 |166-4)178-2)176-8)175-7|174-0)173-5)170-4)170-3)170-1/162-5}161-4/159-3)157-3 
26 |151-8]167-4)168-0)168-4)167-3)166-1/166-4/163-5]161-0/159-2)157-6]155-4)155-2 
15 | 98-9} 93-8} 99-0) 94-5) 96-2) 98-1] 94-9] 94-2) 93-4! 93-1) 96-5} 96-4] 97-2 


17 |188-4/184-1]183-8] 185-5) 187-8) 187-8) 186-0] 186-1]184-7/184-9]184-2/183-2|179-8 
14 |166-4/ 164-5) 164-8) 168-4] 168-4]170-6)170-3) 169-9] 167-4)154-5}154-1)154-8)154-8 


36 |138-5)123 0) 127-6) 128-2/128-7/ 122-5] 119-7] 122-3) 129-4]137-8]148-7/143-4]153-8 

8 |142-7/125-5)129-9}130-4)131-1]133-2)131-5]140-0]133-9]/129-3/126-1/131-6]150-0 
21 |166-4/178-2)176-8)175-7/174-0)173-5]170-4/170-3]170-1/162-5|161 -4|159-3] 157-2 
68 158- 0 ib? I A 9 Sea 1)160-7|161-0}159-7 i 0 a 1 oe 6]155-4]154-0)152-1 


130 155. 0)157- 9 159- 1 159- 4/160 -9/159-7/155-0 152- 7 153. 0 154. 7/158 - 3 156-7} 159-0 


98 |153-6)152-5)151-3)154-4)155-7/152-8)147-3]145-7/147-4/146 -4/150-8]148-7/ 149-0 
@4 (146 -0)150-1)147-6)151-4)150-6/145 -3)137-7/135-0|138-2/138-4]147-8/ 145 -4)149-8 
197-0) 224 -6)223 - 7/229 4/232 - 4/235 -2)235- 71235 -7|235-0|235- 01233 -7| 236-3} 238-0 
149-0)130-1)185-7]125-0)126-5]126-5]123-2/123-2/131-9]143-9]161-8]155-7|175-0 
98-8} 96-0} 98-0] 96-0) 96-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0] 96-0) 96-0} 96-0] 96-0) 96-0 
142-7/125-5|129-9/130-4)131-1/133-2)131-5/140-0]133-9|129-3/126- 11131 -6]150-0 
216-1)197-1)187-2)165-6) 169-4) 168-3} 167-1/168-7]183-0]192-7)192-2|193-7|193-4 
140-0) 131-6]131-9/120-8)118-9/118-1]119-2/121-1]120-2/121-1/128-6]126-7|123-0 
136-0} 149-7/145-1)156-4)156-0)150-4) 134-5) 121-6] 124-8]125-3]128-2)132-31138-3 
159-5243 -5}229 -5)229-8}227-5/227-51216- 1| 195-5] 184+ 1|187-5]184-1]192-0]184-9 
143+ 1]171-2]157-7]196-1]190-7/213- 7/201 -0/213-4]225 -8|179-9|222-4|173-7|144-7 
133-9} 134-4) 130-1] 169-2) 159-6)103-2) 90-3] 92-2]100-0]105-5)121-0/126-0}151-2 
206 -5}206 - 5/206 -5/216-5)216-5)216-5/216-5/216-5]216-5/216-5/216-5|216-5/216-5 
171-5} 161-8} 160-7) 161-1) 167-4) 165-1] 158-3)159-3]161-0]159-1/159-6] 159-6] 159-6 


163 -1)155-6/155- 9/158 -3/ 162-2] 162-3]159-3]/159 -1/159-0/156-4|154-5)152-9]/147-9 


11 }161-9/159-9}163-0)160-6]162-6]162-9] 159-7] 158-2] 157-21157-2/153-6|153-6]154-4 
13 |163-5}154-2]153-7]157-5]162-1]/162- 1/159 -2|159-4)159-6]156- 1154-8] 152-6) 145-8 
3 |220-5)228-2/226 -4) 196-8] 196-8] 196-8] 196-8] 196-8] 194-8194 -8]194-8]194-8]194-8 
3 }381-0/303-5/301 -8}274.7/274-7|/274-7|274-7| 274+ 7|274- 71273-61263 -3| 263 -3|263-3 
7 1161-9) 152-8]152-3)156-6] 161-2] 161-2] 158-3] 158-5]158-7|155-2|153-9]151-7/144-8 


148 /146-8)143-5)145-0)143.2)144- 7/143 -5|141-4/142-6/143-8]148-3|151- 7/148 -6]153-8 


16 |189-0) 186-4) 186 -1|187-6]190-1]/189-9)/188-3/188-4|188-7/188-8]188 -1]186-8]183-1 
4 |199-5)/216-0/213-8}219-9/223-4]223 4/223 -4/222-01222-01222-0/222-0)204-2)204-2 


8 |189-2) 186-0] 185-6) 186-8] 189-4] 189-4] 187-7] 187-8] 188-1|188-3]187-5]186-3]182-4 
4 |180-8)192-6]194-3)204-0}204-0]198-5]198-4]198-4|198-4|198-4]197-4/197-4]197-4 


132 |142-2)139-0) 140 -6/138-5/139-8]138 -4|136-3/137-7|139-0|144-0/147-8/144-5]150-6 
32 |162-2)167-0/167-0)167-7| 167-2] 167-1] 164-2|163-9]161-41155-11154-4]152- 3 152-7 


194-2)187-4)186-8 187- 4)195-9 
14 165- 7 164: 8/166 -0]169-0|169-0)169+1 168- 7|168- ‘0 161-2}161-6}161-6)161-8]162- y 


100 |137-7/132-7)134-7)132-2|134-0/132-6|130-4)132-1/134-3|141 -9|146-8]143-1|150- 6 
21/177-7/205 -4|208 -8}226 -41224- 11215 -6/212-2|212-51212-5|212- 11222 -61194-7| 198-7 
2 |305-9}273 -9}288-0)/254.7/229 -6|241 -21219-9|219-9|219-9]219-9|/219-9|219-9]208-4 
6 |102-9} 94-2) 98-9] 89-8] 92-1] 90-4] 88-7] 89-6] 89-6] 89-6) 96-4] 95-3] 97-2 
27 1113-1)117-3)119-5}117-8]118-2]118-7|116-9]115-0]113-4]112-2|113-5] 111-4] 112-7 
7 1162-4) 155-5|156-0)152-7|152-7|153-4|153-0]153-0|153-0|152-7|152-7| 152-6] 153-5 
4 }112-0) 95-8)101-0) 94-7] 96-2} 99-0|101-6|106-5|101-8|100-0|102-3] 98-2] 98-5 
9 |138-6)114-2)125-0/111-1]114-9]111-7]112-7]118-6|128-9}152-3|161-5|161-71179-2 
24 |151-4)153-8)154-3]148-3]150-7|149-2)142-9]142-0/143-0|149-2]154-8]151-2/158-5 


— ht 
QIN SN BO 00 00 00 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENTIN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 











Commodities | Quan- (t)| Oct.} Oct.} Oct.|Oct. | Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912] 1913} 1914] 1915} 1916) 1917} 1918) 1919) 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923 1924) 1924 





B eef, sirloin, 


roast......... 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0] 27-8] 28-0] 29-6] 35-0] 32-8] 34-4] 43-6] 54-2] 49-4] 50-4) 33-4) 31-8; 30-6} 30-0} 29-2 


Mutton, roast 

peter ter. 1 “ 111-8] 12-2] 16-8] 18-0] 17-8] 19-1] 21-4) 20-8] 24-2] 29-4) 36-4] 34-3] 36-3] 26-3) 27-2] 28-0 28-2) 27-7 
ork, fres 
roast leg...... 1 “ 112-2] 13-1] 18-0] 17-8] 17-5] 19-5) 20-4) 19-6} 23-5] 32-7) 38-0] 39-7] 42-3] 31-5) 30-0) 27-2 25-7) 25-1 

ee Patt, mice 2 “ 191.8] 25-0] 34-41 33-0] 33-21 35-2] 38-0] 35-8] 40-2] 59-4] 70-0! 72-6] 74-4] 57-2) 53-8] 51-0) 46-8) 46-6 
acon, break- 


RN AS See 1 “ 115-4! 17-8] 24-5] 23-8] 22-5) 24-7| 26-9] 26-0] 30-5} 43-2] 51-1) 55-9) 60-1] 46-1) 41-6) 39-3) 33-7) 33-9 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 36-0] 35-6| 38-4] 37-4]°35-8] 42-2] 63-8] 74-2] 82-4] 74-4] 48-2) 45-4) 45-8) 45-2) 45-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 dozl25-7| 30-0| 33-3] 32-6] 34-3] 33-7| 35-3] 36-7] 43-6] 54-7] 60-7) 69-1] 75-0] 50-7] 41-7] 44-3) 39-5) 45-7 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ 20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 27-9) 31-2) 28-1) 31:5 31-6] 38-3] 48-5) 55-0) 60-4] 68-3] 46-6] 37-4) 39-7} 34-6 39-8 
Billet... tas: 6 qts|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 49-2| 49-8] 51-6] 54-0) 51-0) 54-6) 64-8] 75-6] 85-8) 92-4) 80-4) 69-6 70-2) 71-4] 71-4 


Butter, dairy...| 21bs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 53-0] 58-4] 58-0] 59-0] 60-8} 74-2} 92-6]101-2/114-6}125-8) 81-2 76-8] 78-4! 73-6] 77-4 
Butter, cream-~- 

OLY op eos 1 “ 195-5] 27-71 31-9] 31-5] 31-7] 33-9] 34-7| 35-1] 42-4) 50-6] 55-71 64-1] 69-1) 46-8] 43-0} 44-2] 41-9) 42-8 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 19-2| 20-1] 20-5] 22-0] 24-0] 27-8| 33-5] 33-3} 39-6] 41-2] 35-4/§27-6/§33-5/§28-8)§29-1 
Oya ea 1 “ 114-6] 15-7] 17-5] 17-8] 19-5] 19-1] 20-3] 21-1] 26-1] 30-3] 31-4] 36-9] 38-6] 32-0]§27-6/§33-5/§28-8)§29-1 

read, plain, 

white......... 15 “ 155-51 58-5! 66-0] 64-5] 60-0] 61-5| 67-5| 66-0] 84-0/109-5]118-5/118-5/144-0)118-5|102-0)102-0}106-5) 106-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 34-0] 32-0] 38-0] 35-0] 48-0} 66-0] 69-0] 67-0} 80-0) 58-0 845 -0/ §44-0] §49-0)§49-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118.01 19-5] 21-0] 21-0] 22-0| 22-0] 25-0) 24-0} 25-0] 32-5] 40-5] 39-0] 42-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5) 28-0) 28-5 


Bs NORE, 4 se 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-41 10-6] 11-6] 11-4] 13-2] 12-1] 13-6] 18-4} 24-6] 28-2} 33-2) 18-6/§21-2)§21-0 §21-0}§21-0 
eans, hand- 
picked........ 2 “« | 8.6! 9-4} 10-8] 10-4] 11-6] 12-4] 13-6] 14-4] 20-8] 33-6] 33-2] 22-8] 23-4] 17-4] 17-4) 17-6} 16-6) 16-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated..........11 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 13-8] 13-5] 12-0] 13-7] 12-1] 13-4] 16-5} 23-1) 25-6] 29-2) 21-6) 23-9 19-5] 19-2) 19-6 
Prunes, medium 

BIZOs. desea. 1 “ 111-5} 9-6] 9-9] 12-2] 12-9} 11-9] 13-2] 12-9] 13-2] 16-1] 18-8] 23-4] 27-4] 18-2} 19-6) 18-2) 15-9 15-6 
Sugar, granul- 

ated 2 Meee. | 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0} 24-0] 26-0] 28-6] 31-2] 30-0] 36-8] 42-4] 48-8] 50-8] 86-4] 41-2) 34-8) 48-4 40-4] 41-2 


Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 12-0] 11-0] 14-0] 13-8] 16-8] 19-6) 22-4] 23-6) 40-8) 19-6) 16-4 23-0] 19-2] 19-6 
Tea, black, me- 




















Gime 24. . 4 “ | 8.9] 8-31 8-7] 8-9} 8-8] 8-9] 9-9] 9-7} 9-9] 12-4) 15-5} 15-6) 16-4) 13-6/§14-6 §17-1]§17-5|§17-4 
Tea, green, me- 

UTNE ae: a | 8.7] 8-71 9-11 9-4] 9-5] 9-3] 9-8] 9-9] 10-2) 11-9] 14-8} 16-1] 17-0) 15-1/§14-6 §17-1]§17-5]§17-4 
Coffee, medium| 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-2] 9-3} 9-4! 10-0} 9-9) 9-9} 10-1) 11-5 14-0] 15-1] 13-5] 18-4) 13-5) 13-8) 13-9 
Potatoes........ 2 pks|24-1! 28-0] 30-3] 44-6] 46-3] 36-0] 35-3] 35-0! 53-0] 56-7) 71-3] 71-7] 69-4] 64-4] 40-4) 52-8 57-6] 46-5 
Vinegar, white 

Wine. 4.2245... $4 pt.| -7 7) +7] +7] 8} 8 8 8 8 9 -9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ 
AIRE oodS hiss... h. 2222 5-48/5-96 | 6-95| 7-14] 7-34] 7-34) 7-99] 7-82] 9-30/11-81113-54]14-21]15-83]11-48]10-23]10-65/10-28/10-31 
c c c c c c Cc. c Cc c c Cc c c Cc c ce c 
Starch, laundry| 31b.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 3-2) 3-2] 3-5] 4-4) 4-8] 4-8) 4-9} 4-4) 4-0 4-0] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite Mg ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 48-8] 51-9] 55-0] 53-9] 51-3] 57-9] 69-4] 78-8] 84-3/125-3)110-1)116-4 111. 5]104-9}103-7 
Coal,bituminous] “ “ 131-1] 32-3] 35-0] 35-0] 37-5! 38-7| 37-8) 36-9] 39-9] 54-6] 62-6) 62-5 90-7) 73-5] 77-0] 71-6] 65-6) 65-6 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 41-4] 41-3] 42-5) 42-6] 41-6) 43-9} 57-3) 76-9 81-1] 83-7| 83-6] 80-3] 78-6] 77-7] 77-6 
Wood, soft...... «“ « 199.61 25-5} 29-41 30-0] 30-0) 30-6] 31-5] 30-3] 31-6] 43-2} 58-8] 56-5) 66-1) 61-1) 59-4 59-2) 57-3] 58-4 
@Coaliowl?. 55. 1 gal.|24-0] 24-5] 24-4) 23-1] 21-0) 23-7| 24-1) 23-0) 23-0) 25-8 27-4] 29-3] 39-8] 31-9] 31-0] 30-3] 30-9) 30-8 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light-]...... 
INGA men ee. PEL ace 1-50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-78] 1-82] 1-91} 1-90] 1-83] 1-96] 2-50] 3-05] 3-14] 4-06] 3-60) 3-64] 3-51) 3-36 3-35 
$ $ $ 
Rent. 7.4. ce... 4 mo]2-37| 2-89) 4-05) 4-05) 4-60) 4-75) 4-55] 3-99) 4-08 4-47] 4-85| 5-54] 6-52] 6-89] 6-96] 6-96] 6-97) 6-97 
§ j 
Grand Totals..|...... 9-37/10-50/12-79|13-00/13-79|14-02)14-48]13-67]15-38]18 -82) 21-48) 22-93] 26-46) 22-01 20 -87|21-16|20-65)20-67 


———————————————————————— ae 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
eee eee SEE OO—$§$«SSM—_—<—< 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 6-78| 7-17] 7-29] 7-70] 7-90] 8-77|11-92|13-78]14-45]16-21)11-75)10-42)10-96 10-49}10-55 
Prince Edward Island | 4-81! 5-26| 5-81| 5-80| 6-11] 6-34] 6-74] 6-66] 7-80]10-31/11-90/12-31]14-05/10-46) 9-11} 9-59) 9-42 9-44 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83| 6-55] 6-84] 7-13] 7-04] 7-66] 7-70] 8-87]11-74]13-26]14-13]15-51]11-59/10-14/10-83/10-54 10-54 
MEDCC pc seaece desis 5-15| 5-64) 6-33] 6-46] 6-97] 6-87] 7-41] 7-46] 8-95]11-57/13-19]13-54/14-96/10-81] 9-75} 9-92) 9-51 9-60 
Ontario ., .:..dcts<» 40 dss 5-01} 5-60| 6-50| 6-67| 7-25] 7-20] 7-78] 7-73] 9-41]11-84]13-58]14-17]15-75]11-48/10-14/10-69/10-21 10-20 
Manitoba....\........ 5-85| 6-19] 7-46| 7-41] 7-88| 7-87] 8-36] 8-03] 8-87]11-13]12-84/13-98]16-34/10-79] 9-72)10-14) 9-56 9-68 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92| 7-86} 8-08] 8-16] 8-25] 8-63] 8-01] 9-21/11-71/13-51/14-10/16-09]11-21) 9-95}10-29/10. 22 10-20 
Alperta ds... ti. dass 6-02] 6-50| 8-00| 8-08] 8-15] 8-33] 8-38] 7-92] 9-31]11-87]13-27/14-18]15-70}11-09] 9-77|10-32/10.46 10°38 
British Columbia.... | 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 8-79] 9-03] 9-13] 9-35} 8-57] 9-80)12-42)14-39 15-32]16-83]12-50]11-61/11-51/11-36}11-51 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Beef Pork Bacon 
e rs ie! 7) BR y : N a 
’ Mj a = 13 aor = a e a 
ce Sh le. de alle Be | 22] ee | ge lee] 28 
me am, R Cc oO ob | o fe i S85. e.o . ee 
Bo) ef | ee /s2)/ 82] 2s | Ss | ae | dee | ees | ag 
Ne Fa Hit es he & Se Pe a8 $3 ge Pon | Sou 8.2 
BSlocl|me | Ss] aog] ¢§ BO RO |}@ade}eoo|) fa 
wa Re ee i ee Pfs ee ia ae fQ a) 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents| cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average).........| 27-8 | 22-4 | 20-7 | 14-6 | 11-1 17-8 ry 20°1 23°3 33-9 38°3 
Nova penn (Average)....... 29-0 | 23-5 | 22-1 | 15-2 | 12-4 13-7 23°0 RAG 23°6 32°9 35-3 
I— Sydney ee nail de 32+1 | 25 23 16-4 | 14-2 15 24 27-3 23-7 84-1 37-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25-7 | 23-2 | 18-5 | 14-2 | 10-6 11-6 23°5 24 23°83 82-4 36-1 
3—Amberst..........e002- 25 22-5 | 18-4 | 15 12-4 13°3 18-5 22-6 22-6 33°6 33 
ere eax! yous cele ite its oe 33:3 | 23-3 | 28-3 | 15 12-3 15 26 25 24-4 31:3 35 
' 5—P.E. 1 Gharlottet'a. 26-3 | 24-8 | 23-6 | 18-1 | 12-7 12-6 21 23°2 21-6 31-1 33°5 
New Brunswick (Average)... 29-0 | 23-4 | 21-2 | 15-9 | 12-1 14-9 23-4 24-7 23°8 33-0 37-2 
6—Moncton........2...... 28-7 | 22 PH Ga) NED) ae ee 25 26-2 24-4 85-6 41 
(St TOM. ssa at 32:2 | 24-1 | 23-8 | 15 11-7 12-5 21-3 22-7 21-5 32 35-4 
8—Fredericton............ 31-9 | 25-6 | 24 19-5 | 14-1 17-3 22°5 25°6 24-1 29-3 34 
GO Bathtirsty. cecil vs we 23 22 AG TOAD Ee! POAT ee. SRE 23-5 24-4 25 35 38-3 
Quebec (Average)............ 4-1 | 21-7 | 20-5 | 14-3 | 10-4 14-6 23°0 20-8 21-8 31-9 34-5 
10-—-Quebec ee. eee eS. ae 23 23-1 | 20-2 | 15-3] 9-9 14-1 24-7 21-3 22-2 30:4 35-9 
11—Three Rivers...........] 22-9 | 19-8 | 21-3 | 15-1 |] 10-6 17-5 20-7 21-1 22°5 30 32-3 
12—Sherbrooke.........:.. 34 26-7 | 30 19-3 | 14-2 13-5 20 20 22-5 32:8 36-3 
TS=—=SOTEL ys se tee nae de 21-5 | 21-5 | 18 12 7-5 12:5 24 18 20 35 36 
14—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-2 | 15-6 | 15 11:6 | 7-3 14-3 21-7 17-2 17-4 Hi 30 
15—St. John’s...........-: 25 25 25 15 ED he nen tieeaek 25 24 23-5 SHR Seca at. 
16—Thetford Mines......... PAU tip Reba! le 14-5 | 14 11 20 19 17-5 23-1 82°65 ab aea at 
17—Montreal..........-.0.- 28-1 | 22-7 | 24-2 | 12-8} 9-6 10-9 27-1 25-1 21-9 30:8 34-9 
SEL Sipe cia ee eae ale 24 19-2 | 16-2 | 13-7 | 8-8 13-6 25 23-4 23 33-8 35°8 
Ontario (Average)........... 29-1 | 23-2 | 21-4 1 15-5 | 11-7 20-1 27-4 25°79 23°5 1-4 35-7 
TOO Gta way ey eyalsictovsrele 8 22-1 | 21-3 | 14-2 | 10-1 19-1 30-2 23-6 21 32-3 36-1 
20—Brockville............- 33 27 25:5 | 15-5 | 10-4 17°5 28-3 26-2 22 31-2 37:3 
21—Kingston, |i ')c 4 stele eee ds 27-3 | 20-4 | 20-1 | 14-1 | 10-8 17-1 24-1 23-1 19°3 30-1 34-9 
22—Belleville............-. 26-2 | 20-8 | 21-6 | 14 9-2 18-4 25-5 24-8 20 82:5 37:6 
23-—-Peterborough.......... 29-5 | 24-1 | 21-1 | 15-5 | 11-5. 19-4 24-4 25 24 31-8 36+7 
24—Oshawa&......s.seceseee ce 26-3 | 21:8 | 19-5 | 14-3 | 12-3 18-7 26-5 24-5 23-5 28-3 35°5 
2b-- OTilia. PAG Riel tiee ae D7, 22-3 | 19-1 | 14-7 | 10-7 19 23-3 26 24 30-9 33-4 
26-— Toronto ccs ee ssn eeneas 29°8 420-7 | 29-9 18-8 1.19-3 19-8 27:8 25-8 20-1 32-4 37-5 
27—Niagara Falls.......... 31-7 | 25 23-1} 17-1 | 10-6 21-9 33 27-6 23 31:6 33-7 
28—St. Catharines.......... 29 22-2 | 22-5 | 15 10-6 23 +2 30 26-2 20 29°3 33 
29—Hamilton.............. 29-9 | 23-7 | 23-6-| 16-2 | 13 21-1 26-6 25-5 27-5 32°5 36 
30—Brantiord.............- 26-3 | 21-2 | 19-8 | 14-3 9-5 19-8 28-2 25-4 23°5 30-1 34-4 
Si- Galt te Bat realy, am 26-5 | 20-3 | 19 15-3 | 12-7 20 27°5 26-7 25 32-5 35-8 
So Guelpnn. Uae saute et ae 28-7 | 23 21-3 | 16-3 | 13 20-3 25 23-5 25 28-4 29-8 
33—Kitchener.............- 27-5 | 24-5 | 18-6 | 16-8 | 12-9 21-5 30 PANE ‘oll PEMA: Re 28-3 32-1 
84— Woodstock............. 32-1-] 24-6 | 22-4 | 16-1 | 13-4 18-5 27 25-4 20-8 3137, 32-4 
SO tratlord., ccs. «ee 28:8 | 23-8 | 20-3 | 16-5 | 12-5 19 23+3 25-8 23°5 34-3 37-7 
36-—Dondon, ih). ui sapeeis bocae 30-6 | 24 22-1 | 14-8 | 10-9 20-2 27-6 25-9 24-8 33-3 36-7 
37—St. Thomas............ 2b47 Wok 17-7 | 13-4 | 10-6 17-4 23°5 25-4 23-3 31 33°7 
38—Chatham i.) os neve es oe 28-1 | 24 20-6 | 15-6 | 12-1 21-3 24-6 27-1 24.2 30:7 34-7 
39—Windsor...........e0-: 9713126 1801 W3a°5 | 1193 19-8 99 25.4 92.4 29.8 34.8 
40—Sarnia..............0-. 30 22-5 | 22-5 | 17 13-7 22-5 25 25 22-5 28-3 33°3 
41—Owen Sound............ 29 25 20-3 | 16-8 | 13-5 19-5 25 22 23-3 80°4 PAU, 
42—North Bay. 3.5.0 8..! 384-2 | 29-2 | 24-7 | 17-8 | 12-2 22 30 27-8 23-4 29-1 32-9 
43—Sudbury............... 29-8 | 24-8 | 22 16-2 | 11-2 YAN ree letae eee oe) 26-2 ‘24-7 83-4 39-1 
44—(obalt IER spe U ruth Ph areas bn 31-6 | 24 25-6 | 15-8 | 11-3 PAN ee iestir wee 27 25-6 34-2 40-6 
45—'i'immins...... mite siihe oie 28 24-3 | 20-3 | 16 12-8 23-3 30 27-7 25 31-7 Bore 
46—Sault Ste. Marie..... 30-7 | 25 22-3 | 18-1 | 12-6 21-4 28 28-4 25°5 33-7 38-3 
ai Port Arthur ss 0.8. | 31-6 | 22-9 | 19-5 | 14-7 | 10-8 17:3 33 +4 26-5 28-3 36-4 43-5 
48—Fort William........... 29-5 | 21-2 | 21-3 | 16-5 | 12-9 20-5 30 25 25 31-6 37:8 
Manitoba (Average)......... 24-6 | 17-9 | 17-7 | 12-3 | 9-3 15-0 26-0 22-9 22-1 32-3 36-9 
£9 Wintspes. 00.08 ar4'. vege 24-8 | 17-2 | 17-7 | 10-8} 9-3 14-9 24-7 23-6 24-1 32-6 37-3 
50—Brandon............... 24-3 | 18-6 | 17-6 | 13-7 9-3 15 27-3 22-2 20 31-9 36-4 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 24-2 | 317-9 | 17-0 | 11-4 | 8-6 14-5 28-8 22-4 21-2 39-9 47-3 
bI—"Regins. sl, dees ocse 22 16-1 | 16-6} 9-4] 7-6 13-8 29-6 19-6 18 32-4 40-9 
52—Prince Albert.......... 20 15:8 | 14-2 | 10-7 | 8-7 13-8 28-3 23-3 21-7 43 47-5 
63—Saskatoon..........000- 23-9 | 17-3 | 17-2 | 11-6 7-4 13-3 28-3 23-3 19-2 38-6 45 
54—Moose Jaw..........0-. 30-8 | 22-3 | 20 13-8 | 10-6 17 29 23-3 26 45-5 55-6 
Alberta (Average)............ 24-0 | 17-9 | 15-9 | 10-6 | 7-6 13-6 31-5 23-1 20-9 39-5 45-5 
55—-Medicine Hat...........] 24-3 | 17-8 | 16-3 | 12-1 7°9 14-6 83-3 22-3 23-8 43 48 
56—Drumheller............ 25 20 15 10 8 15 35 25 25 40 45 
57—Edmonton............. 23-4 | 16-7 | 15-4 | 10-1} 7-9 13°6 29-4 24-4 21-8 88-9 43-9 ; 
68—Calgary..i.cesccwacesss 22-4] 15-8 | 14-6 | 10-1 7°4 13-1 30 23 24 87-5 44-6 : 
59—Lethbridge............. 25 19-3 | 18-3 | 10-9 | 7 11-7 30 20:7 24 38-2 46 p 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-1 | 24-6 | 22-7 | 15-1 | 12-6 21-1 36-9 31-4 25°5 40-6 45-5 y 
G0=— Ferner soles sccens oe he 28 22 20-6 | 14-1 | 10-3 18-8 35-6 35 26-5 40 49 
61 —Nelson dlajetasansv eto tp yah sheets 32 25 2 20 12-5 22 40 30 25 39-1 44-1 
62——Trailive. 2 shes se te »-| 30°5 | 25 20-8 | 15 11-9 20 87-5 30 27-5 45 48-3 : 
63—New Westminster...... 30 25 25 12-5 | 10 20 37°5 32-5 29 38-7 42-1 4 
64—Vancouver............. 31-4 | 23-9 | 21-8 | 12-7 | 12-2] 21-1] 37-1] 27-6] 93.5] 40 45 
O5—Victoria.. i... .edeecnets 32-1 | 23-2 | 23-7 | 138-8 | 13-5 21:5 33-8 32-8 20-3. 41-6 45-4 : 
66—Nanaimo deannnaichasvokeiducloseieys 82°5 | 25- 23. 17-7 | 15-3 25-6 36-2 28-3 21 39-4 43-3 ‘ 
/ f ; 47 
aaa a 
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Fish 








Eggs Butter 
2 aq re) a = 2 8 ‘S AL a o>) - re) 
= @ i) oO 3 3 RM 2 
oe oe - % S SO |e. log 5 oS 7 
aga ES avg| & ce Nie 3 4s ws Ba a4 ) 32 so 
Bhs | o>. | ats | mee ieee home tos | BA | Pee |eood) gs Yee | ge 
ead | Ss=2 |) eg8] 32 | 25 | 832] g2 | os ~ 4S ake a~ao| * | esa] gs 
Bie lage |ee8| 48 | 33 [38s] Bs | ds | FB | Bes lssssl 2 | ees] #2 
Os sae Bae ao ga goa} go 0 2 aa gaa B2ae8 S Q oe ai 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-7 30-6 21-0 13-8 56-6 21-1 20-1 31-4 22-8 45-4 39-8 11-9 38-7 42-8 
12-0 ek dl Meeepeese | are ou 51-3 17-3 17-1 24-6 24-1 47-9 43-8 12-1 38-5 45-8 
10 1 AER eho see Oe 60 17-6 16-6 27 24-4 51 45 b 12-14 40 47-211 
12 CLO MMI ls Gis eRe Bess aetna 50 Geo Aidaetsicielas 26 23 °3 41-5 37°6 13 40 45-112 
12 2S)" fcmeeteee ci | ae aes 45 18 20 24-1 24 48-3 45 9 35 44-3 1 3 
1 SM AR be aah Sa Da OR 50 17-3 14-6 21-2 24-5 50-6 47-6 | a 13-3 39 46-6 | 4 
eS) eee 35 ARS A co 60 16-8 18 37°5 23-7 36-4 30-7 | 8-10 35-5 40-715. 
12-0 300) Aes a] See ee 53-8 17-2 17-4 30-1 23°D 43-1 40-9 12-5 40-9 44-3 
12 SOW) Weoraeten 10 60 18 17 35:4 24 44-1 41 10-12 42-4 42-716 
Sd ee see 35 Bic Mee | oa) Gora bee 60 15-6 13-2 27-6 22 46-6 41-8 15 41-6 45-3 | 7 
12 SRR RGR EER | Poco 8 3) 50 17-5 18-5 27-5 22-6 45-6 40 12 43-3 43-6 | 8 
ties ot cules ni. 2 Een | Mle ba By See aag | B |  SONS 45 iors 21 30 25-3 BOs Dae ieee. 12 36-2 45-619 
14-9 o1-? 21-9 9-0 57-9 19-9 20-1 25-6 21-8 45-6 39-5 11-0 39-2 40-8 
LOW Fieve. Oe eS 2 MB 50 20 17-3 30-4 23°6 49-5 38-4 12 37-2 39-9 {10 
15-20 2) Oh Rote SMe ae Ih Se ken 50 22°5 20 25-4 21-6 46-5 40-1 13 39 40 11 
15 SD se WR ocala ae ote a 20 25 29 23 46-7 42 a 10 40-3 43-4 112 
Ss Sate 30 Rah aN a 60 PP MRE | Reece CEN 23°8 21-8 PATON: Be, RM CRE) 12 i ee 39 13 
Seca Nagy Ret baa 20 staleRehe ace: citi eteeg actors ail oa ve ato Oem 19-8 19-7 45 NP soe 8 ADO Ne cela ane 
Pas Ree Relat ier IM tae eae 10 60 BAe A 18 30 20 47-3 41-3 10 40 42 15 
BE 3 Seas fee 1 PUMA ts Soe 8 50 Py af eon | WML 22-8 20-4 41-8 87, My 38-7 40-6 116 
16-18 82-85 Dy? Sil Geeks he 75 17-2 20-2 20-1 22 52-1 40-5 12 38-4 41-4 |17 
15 SO eae ae I aReeeE te 60 20 20 28-9 24 41-4 37-4 10 39-3 40-4 118 
19-3 31-3 22°93 11-4 61-6 21-4 19-4 33-1 23-1 44.3 4-0 11-7 38-9 42-0 
18 32 22 10) RS ae 22 19-7 33°5 22-9 48-9 Al-7 10 4] 43-2 119 
17-20 32-35 22-23 12 5 ee. Se 23°8 20 21-7 23-6 39°3 36°6 10 36-6 42 20 
12-5-15 |30-385 25 HOS gee 17-8 16:5 31-2 21-7 39-6 85°3 10 36-7 39-2 21 
fe Saf Ses A 18 Re oo SE ee 1 Se |S eA 20 26-5 23 39-6 32-5 |a 9 43-6 40-9 |22 
20 40 7 mI bea MORO eas be Dy Weenie: i 27-5 23-4 39°5 34:3 10 38 39-4 {23 
20 30 A 1 aa Aa ee aT A a 18 82-5 23-2 43-4 39-5 12 40 40 24 
oe Le EOE ae eee 20 5 tes Se Sane 20 20 28-5 23°3 37-6 84-3 |10-11-5 39-8 42-3 |25 
1418, yo Mn Heian Aaa 72 20 16 35-1 22-6 50-2 39°5 |} a 11-8 38°9 42-3 |26 
22 38) 7 Mca (es Sin sy PRO Vk 20 21 84-7 23-8 47-9 4] 12 38 43-2 |27 
POM Wes. 25.) Al gecdeey ce tanec bys 25 18 36 23-1 AT 45 12 41 41-7 {28 
20 35 2008 Jal era ou 50 21-6 22-1 388 22-8 46-6 41 a 11:5 39-8 42-9 129 
23 30 25 1S) Ghee ein 23°3 20 30-2 22-5 39-4 39-1 il 372 39-7 130 
Ae 5 ARE 30 20 12 LAB) Ayes 20 22-5 27-5 22-4 42-4 40 a 11:8 39-8 41-1 |31 
Bd A peane 30 25 REP 5 Sao 10 ea rene | Fe. CORN 30-9 23 41 Pay) Yoden WG os Ue 38-7 41-3 132 
So Soe et he SS 22 Pris AEE eos Si ae 20 Bide NA 27-5 21-6 41 39 a 11:8 36-3 40-6 {33 
20 30 7M 55,5 AIA EN, Sea 22 21:5 80-3 21-6 40-3 88°5 10 see, 39°5 134 
- 20 35 25 105) Vi eee se 3 20). 920 30-7 22-7 39 36-3 | a 9 36-8 40-3 135 
20 28 20). awed 60 19-8 16-5 84-6 23-2 44.1 42-6 10 40-1 41-5 |36 
20-25 30° 25 10 50 20 16°5 85-9 23°5 42.7 42 10 40 41-6 [37 
18 30 18 1 Ages | PS ea haa 20 19 35-1 23-1 38-6 36-6 12 40 42-5 138 
20 32 BO) 1 SORE a] See tig ide es 21:5 34-8 22-1 45-4 42 13 38 43 39 
WORE haba] Sevete ke 25 ie os OU Beh AA 20 20 43.3 23-8 42.8 37-5 | a, 12 49°5 45-5 |40 
£5, Balers | Ae! Sele RRP ea Sea 10 ee POA | Mee Maree {fics oI ae 27-5 22-1 38-6 37 i1 39 39°1 {41 
Manet a MPS: ove af aketke sec dH dar ke vc a aheent 2: ee ape 36 24-5 48-8 41-9 12 35-7 42 42 
BS 5 Ete 5] Pe ase amend BP cauy fk meee Me is GaP ke eR 8 eee PAB 87-5 23-8 50-2 45 15 4) 44-3, 143 
At) Aare 30 15 eet es 70 25 23 +3 37 25 51-6 45 15 38 44 44 
Poe 25 25 Pi tS COR Re BER a 20-8 20 25-8 22-3 55-6 gOS ia eee OY All PA oc 46-3 {45 
A, RAE AA OE 20 ee 3 ees SE 25 Pee ee Sylow) 23 51 44 13 40 42-9 146 
18 30 ES) fpemiO | A) eee 2) 22 17-8 35-9 24°6 49 46-3 | al4-3 41-7 44.1 47 
17-5 |25-30 1S. 1 Foes: 60-75 18-1 22-8 40 24-7 49-2 41-9 | al4-3 35 43-3 |48 
ee 31-0 | 19-0 EA vee Rea 0 eae 23°0 19-2 32-9 22°8 41-9 35-7 10-3 33°8 41-2 
Ses ev evecd 32 20 PCA Hise Rak SERS 23 18-3 84 22-1 45-8 36-1 12 84-3 41-1 |49 
Ay: Coe 30 18 B BEAT ORREY Rotaese Caer 23 20 SMV E 23-4 37-9 35:2 | a8:5 33°3 41-3 +50 
22°3 29-4 Dy Oi eee se 22 23°6 20-6 29-4 22°5 38-8 33-7 13-1 33-2 41-7 
23-25 CoO) Glen) co He OVE Re WU MU AS AS 22-5 28-4 21 49-8 36-2 13 87-5 42-9 51 
25 BOAO Te aie. Pa ee A et 23°3 20 23 24 36-4 380 12-5 33:8 40 52 
15 30 15 15 50 23-8 20 34-2 22-3 38-1 31-5 12 32-7 38-8 [53 
25 30 BAA betes a ceaka chee Seems saad 20 31-9 22-7 40 37 15 36-9 45 54 
23°6 28-3 16-0 1 EGR ed a 20°09 22-4 34-9 22-4 2-1 30-4 10-7 34-9 42-4 
30 30 20 200 i ete 24-2 22-5 387-2 23-3 41-3 34-4 | a 11 33-3 41-9 155 
25-30 30-385 1520 Sy Frade Saye se 25 25 29-2 21 42-5 35 al2-5 37-5 46-5 |56 
17-5-20 123-25 12-5 HO Meee 20 i) 84-6 22-9 45-7 38 10 33-7 39°7 [57 
2), Se, 30 15 Cre etal ede ote 23°8 20-7 36-2 22-9 43-4 35°2 10 34 41-8 |58 
18 25 15 DO a Se. asd 22 20 86°3 21-7 37-5 84-3 10 35 42-2 159 
20-8 28-6 29-0 SS ees oe 23-1 22° $3°9 22°93 58-5 44.4 14-3 42-4 AG -2 
20-25 30 20 USS (iy eso oie 25 24-2 39-2 25 54 37°5 15 40 45 60 
25 Ot. W | Peereta eas 20) Nes ened 25 25 34-1 24-5 49-4 45 al7 40 46-5 {61 
25 30 20 20 ab Peads we. 24-5 25 30-5 22-7 55:5 46-7 15 40 45 62 
Be 2 erence Aas een ae Geel Rr 33 a fe ee 20-5 21-6 38-2 20 57-7 40 all-1 42-5 46-7 163 
20 BD -L WESaae «5 aU st eats ane 20-7 19 31-9 20-1 60:5 47-3 | all-l 39-4 44 64 
15 30.) i heSte sc 20 55 23-8 20 30 21-1 59-1 42-6 | al2-5 45 51-6 |65 
17°5 2D FN eae esa arate cel | eros kes 20 21-6 37-4 23°7 60-4 50 13 50 53-5 166 
aS hea 25 OG VaR ee 25 25 30 21 71-3 48-8 20 40 45 67 





a. Prices per single quart higher. - b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Canned Vegetables 














3 g 
; | ; | a Oa 
2 5 go | 26 se a8 
Locality ke a a= ee + 2 by s eet 
2. ae 5 3 y Py 3 p he Ag oa a 3 an 
- as alte p= fa be) g Ss 8 8 ~ ag 
© om Og -H poke) = Sk 3. ig = 
® ei 3s ae ao © a $ a3 Qo as 
S o &. O85 ore! rou ) 8 & ) 2 o 58 
a] fs [o) = 
3) ~Q oD) em [am laa a a Ay iS) 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ Owen 29-1 7-1 18-0 4-9 5-7 10-5 14-8 20-1 18-5 18-0 
Nova Scotia (Average).............. 29-1 7-7 17-9 5-3 6-2 10-3 16-4 22-0 19-7 19-6 
I—Sydney (20). 80k SaBBA sae 30 8 17-9 5-8 6-1 11 17-8 20-7 20-5 19-7 
2—New Glasgow...... BAA AH naan 28-2 8 17 5-2 5-9 11 14-6 22-1 19-6 19-5 
8—Ambherst..... PAS ARIES SA sree 29-4 7-3 18-6 5-2 6-6 O23) ].cmme mek 22-8 19-6 20 
4—Halifax. 300.8 eee Abe. 28-9 7-3 18 5-0 6 9-7 16-7 22-4 19 19 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown...... 27-2 6-7 18-6 4-9 5-2 9-9 17-7 20:8 18-4 19-2 
New Brunswick (Average) 30-4 8-0 17-7 5-4 5-9 10-6 16-4 21-1 18-4 17-9 
6—Moncton 31-6 |7-3-8-7 18-4 5-7 6-2 12 16-5 22-1 19-3 18-7 
7—St. John 30-7 8 18-5 5-0 6 10 17-4 19-3 17-7 17-7 
8—F redericton 27-6 8 16-2 5-3 5-8 10-4 15-2 20-8 17-7 17-6 
9—Bathurst 31-6 8 17-7 5-6 5-5 10 16-5 22-2 19 17-5 
Quebec (Average) 27-9 6-0 17-8 5-0 6-0 9-4 14-8 19-3 18-8 17-2 
10—Quebeee eo hc ae ve hen ke 27-8 7°5 18 5-1 5-4 10-2 15-6 20-4 19 17-4 
11—Three Rivers: .. .....05 oh 5... 28 +3 6 17-9 4:8 6-3 9-6 16-6 21 20-3 18-4 
t2—Sherbrooke.s)<. eeect eke ek 30 7°3 18 5-0 6:3 9-1 14-4 19 19-2 16-8 
BS——SORel ae iseturss Outs cto es CRE ea 25-4 4.7 18-1 4-7 6 8-9 15-4 18-7 20-2 16-7 
14—St. Hyacinthe................. 27:3 D 17-8 4-8 6-7 9-7 17 20 20-5 17-8 
16 StovOOM Bt. ba ceeho. ee Mahe eae 30 5-3 17-7 4-7 6 9-9 12-5 16-7 16-7 16 
16—Thetford Mines................ 26-6 4-7 17-8 5-2 6 8-5 13 19-3 19-2 18 
d7—WMontreal=.. ..6sccch). eee 28-5 17-3-7-7 17-9 5-2 5-3 10-4 14-4 19-9 17-6 17-3 
ASHE ere kak ote eee 26-8 6 17-4 5-3 5-6 8-2 14-7 18-8 16-3 15-1 
Ontario (Average)................0.. 28-9 6-8 17-5 4-% 5-4 11-0 15-2 20-5 17-5 17-1 
Sp UDAWVELE tate loc-b- sets trace, stilettos 30:1 7-3 17-7 5:5 5:8 10-9 15-3 20-3 17-5 17-2 
2O—=BIOCK VIG. . oss osiees ooleees co. 26-3 6-7 16-6 4-8 5 9-6 14 vai 17-2 17-2 
21—Kingston....... AE ate biwic ane 26-7 6 15-4 4-8 5-6 9-8 15-3 19-3 15-3 15 
72-—-Belleyille... <6 sc 2: che: 25-6 6 16-3 4:8 4-9 10-5 14-8 18-8 17:6 16-7 
23—Peterborough........... aa Ae 29-2 6-7 17-9 4-5 5-2 11 14-4 19-4 16-7 15-7 
PA OGDAWA Tooke sees bauel ee. 30 6-7 16-5 4-4 5-3 12-4 14-7 20-5 17-5 16-8 
A eet a nee 0 T ERR 27-6 | 5.7-6 17-6 4-6 5-3 11-3 15-1 20 17-6 16-6 
26—Toronto........ 30°6 6-7 17-8 4-5 5:3 10-5 14-2 19-2 16-1 16-3 
31-1 6-7 18 4-8 5-5 12-8 16-4 22 18-2 17-5 
26-6 6-7 16-4 4-6 5 11-5 15 20-9 15-9 15-1 
29-5 6-7 17:3 4-2 5-3 10:5 14 18-8 16-6 16 
28-1 6-7 16-5 4-2 5 11-8 15-6 18-4 15:6 15-4 
28-6 6-7 17-2 4-5 5+5 11-9 15-2 19 17-2 16 
29-3 6-7 17:6 4-5 5-5 11-6 14 20-2 17-3 17 
28-1 6-7 17-6 4-0 5 11-4 15-8 17-7 15-3 15-5 
26-9 6-7 17-4 4-2 5-3 iG 14-6 18-3 18 17-2 
28-1 6-7 17-2 4-5 5-6 11-9 15-1 21-4 17-9 17-9 
28-2 6-7 17-5 4-3 5-2 11-5 15-3 21-1 18 17:5 
27-9 6-7 18 4-5 5:3 12 16 20-6 17-6 17 
mialeis’sisvelete's wie wha arataiaionne 28-5 6-7 18-3 4:6 5:5 10-7 15 20-4 17-6 16-4 
BO WIMGSOPG oo oho cles oo nic aetie ds 31-6 7°3 17°3 4-5 5-1 10-6 14-6 21-4 16-3 17 
Aare os scare ahs bche te van 30-6 7°3 17-7 4-5 5-8 11:3 16-5 22°5 18-5 18-5 
41—Owen:Sound:,.. 54>. 0bscdeeske 27-2 6-7 17-8 4-3 5 10-8 14-6 20-8 17-9 17-7 
BE—FINOFUNEAY 25 anaes shu tence. 29-9 6-7 15 5-2 5-8 10-9 15-1 21-1 17:7 18 
MSP UE do o/edld sos 2h cre Cite te 30-2 SoZ | EAR eet mea 5-2 6 11 16:5 21-5 20-4 19-3 
d4-—Cobalt 4s coh cats . otk ee 31-7 7-9 19-5 5:3 7-2 10-9 16 23 19-6 20-1 
66-—MIMMINS ce eee de ees oe 31-5 7:3 18 5-3 55 7-8 15 22-8 19-5 18-5 
46—Sault Ste. Marie............... 28-7 7°3 19-6 5-1 6 12-6 19 20-5 ilypory 18 
47—Port Arthur... 2.0.0. .c.0c0c00. 28-3 6-7 18-6 4-9 5-2 10-1 14-6 20-5 18-8 18-8 
48—Fort William........... marae ae 29 = iyyd 18 5-3 5-4 10°5 15-1 22-3 18-6 18-3 
Manitoba (Average) 29-5 5-9 18-4 5-0 5:8 11-7 15-6 20-7 19-7 19-1 
49—Winnipeg............ 29-5 6 18-4 4-9 5-7 11-2 15 20-8 18-9 18-6 
50—Brandon.......... 29-5 yoga he seas 5-1 5-8 12-1 16-1 20-6 20-4 19-5 
Saskatchewan (Average)..... sates 29-4 74 19-4 5:0 5:3 10-2 14-5 19-5 19-4 19-5 
T=—Regina: Me ...h 5... ee 29 6-4 18-2 4-8 5-1 10-5 14-4 18-7 18-9 19-1 
b2--Erinte Albert. 0 °.//... isso esta 28 8 19 5-0 5 8-6 15-4 20 19-6 19 
63—Saskatoon..... Dia oieverss Menre Bt 29-8 7-3 19-2 4-8 5-7 10-8 14-3 19-8 20-3 20-4 
54—Moose Jaw.........ccccsecccees 80-6 8 21-3 5-4 5°5 11 13-8 19-6 18-9 19-6 
Alberta (Average)..................- 29-9 8-4 17-4 4-9 5-6 10-7 14:5 39-8 20-8 20-0 
5—Medicine Hat.............0..-. 31-3 8 16 4-9 5:6 10 14-2 20-8 23-3 20 
66—Drumheller.................¢- 32-5 10 20 5-0 6-3 12:5 17°5 PAVED A Rie scot CIR i 
Or dmontom. . 08's. ease eee 26-7 8 17-6 5-0 5:3 9-9 14-3 19 20-4 20-6 
pe--Calgary ss ..ib.. eee ee 30-8 8 17-3 4-9 5-2 10-4 13-2 19-1 19-4 19-9 
5§—lLethbridge. |... 4... (une 28 8 16 4-8 5-7 10-9 13-1 20 20 19-5 
British Columbia (Average)......... 30-5 8-1 20-2 5-0 6-0 9-9 11-8 18-8 19-2 19-0 
G0-—Bernie. ac). (ct asset. 82-5 7-7 16 4-7 5-5 11-2 13-3 20 20 20 
Ol--Nelaon. 93.0.6. cen de dein een 30 8-3 17 5:3 6-2 10 13 18-5 20 19-5 
62——Trail a. eee a ee ae 30 7:7 17-3 4-7 4-7 11-6 11-8 16-3 18-9 18-3 
63—New Westminster.............. 30 8 23-9 5-1 5-7 8-4 10-7 17-6 17-6 17-6 
64—VANCOUVET. ....o0csccccncccsece 28-1 7-4 21-8 5-1 6-3 9-2 10-8 19-1 18-3 19-3 
G4-~-Victoria dL. ach behede sk 30-5 8 19-3 4-8 6-4 9-2 10-8 19-2 19-7 19-4 
BG-—Nanaims . oct. .dis sc deotiket 30:3 8 21-2 4-9 6-5 9-8 11-4 18-9 18-9 18-7 
67—Prince Rupert...............006 32-5 10 25 5:5 7 9-6 12-5 20-6 20 19-4 
ete ae a LE AINA L GEE LE  S 20155 A TCE LL END A ANE ELS Le eI Sete 
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i Potatoes Apples g 
£ = . + A P r=] 
qo] gs ; Bese aad) 2) ap 3 
B § 2 2 be ao | Se te Hg oe o.4 A 
ba | Be ae) Seabee ee | £ | ge) ge | se LS 
ge,| 8 | 3 Col Sern Ss aes Re Tg 8.5 Bn Fe ES 
See ie = — o Bes ee | wee B 2B, Bw ae) 
gin | 3 | S | 8 | a. | 88 | g¢ |es.| @ cs Bi it tee ¥ 
SZ] se a = ox SH 8.8 | aces ie oh qa Pa £2 
o° ah 5 5} © ba Fata aoc | 92 an a 8 
£Q eo) A, a fy 3) A, oe] 6) 3 ‘é) b=} 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 5-7 | 1-394) 27-6] 21-4] 19-6] 15-6] 17-0] 20-1 -929 30-1 -812 49-0 
8-4 5-3 | 1-425) 28-9] 21-0] 20-0] 16-2] 18-4] 21-1 -980 32-2 -878 48-8 
9-3 5-1 4:60 | “S2-4 Gh 21-8 | 18:6| 20-6] 24-7 1-04 31-1 BOGE) dhe 1 
8-4 5:2 |. 0-41} 20.511 0 4 20 16 17-7] 19-9 .97 32-5 772 52-5 | 2 
8 B71. 24] 9.51) 0 45 20 1-6 lle e311) 20 -90 33-3 1-00 453 
7-7 B21 eae wb ay 24. 18 15-5 | 18-t| 19-6 1-01 31-8 ES BLS ere 4 
8 5-1 1-16 S00 oH ee a 17-5 Wedo-1 17-218 720-7 1:04 30 86 55 165 
8-2 5-6 | 1-267) 26-0] 16-2] 17-8| 17-2] 17-8] 21-7 .918 32-9 867 48-1 
8-9 5 130/) B7- D1 NOS BBG ihauety 18-1] 20-6 -983 33-7 85 50 | 6 
7-6 5-2] 1:14] 26-9] 16-6] 16 16 16-5 | 20-2 £89 32-5 85 45 | 7 
7-7 geen e TCR 21-9) 12-7 1 17 -6a} ge 3118 arb) 122 .95 30°5 90 47-5 | 8 
8-5 6-31 1y'h.27 | h98 0 5] 19 17-3] 19 24 Cr Soret laos ae 50 | 9 
8-4 6-6 | 1-059) 22-4] 22-0] 17-9] 15-8] 18-2] 20-0]°°"" 1-026 29-8 -866 46-8 
10-3 7-40 G11) be hh 0 18-2710 47-61) 18-37/ 0) 90-4 .934 31-8 +85 46-6 |10 
7:7 B32, lz | eee uea Ral ap 15-9| 19-6] 20-7 1-16 27-5 290 46-9 111 
7-6 6-8} 1-291 25 20 20 16-71) a7 20 1-06 32-5 1-00 62112 
9-3 6-5 | 1:03] 20 15 15 15-3] 19-5] 21 1:04 25 75 44 |13 
8-5 5 -85| 16:6] 20 19 16-5] 17:7] 18-8 1:12 35s | gab see 43-3 |14 
8 6-5 -875] 022-5 (| 0407-5 | feih7- 74) e 48 20 21-7 875 32-5 -875 45 |15 
7:5 Be Fe 12 at Ba ee 18-8 | 16-6] 15-9] 17-1 1:06 30 1-00 48-3 |16 
8-8 5-6). L-10 |. 28-9); 27-9.) o- 198-83), » age 18-2} 20-1 1:05 25-8 77 46-9 17 
7-9 6-9 -99 | 24 23-3 | 15 16 17-3. | 20-2 .939 28 783 48 18 
8-7 5-5 | 1-228] 25-3] 24-8] 19-0] 15-6| 16-2] 19-3 994 28-5 -780 45-7 
8-8 6-6} 1:16] 25 28-1} 18-6 | 16-1] 16-2] 21-7 914 31-7 “731 47-1 |19 
7-6 4-5 | 1-02] 0104 16-64 A 15 15-7] 18-3 938 30 -76 46 {20 
8-1 4-9] 1-20] 24 21-8) 17-5] 15-2] 16-4] 17-9 943 27 -769 43-9 |21 
8-8 4-9 1-18 | 23-6 14-3 | 20 14-4 16-8 18 899 25-8 -767 44-9 122 
9-3 6-5] 1:05} 21 19-3] 15 14:6] 15-5] 18-6 903 27-2 “775 44-6 |93 
8-5 5-6| 1:15] 22 21-7 15 14-3 |" G47 18-3 95 30 “747 46 |24 
8-2 6-8 | ed O44) £49069 AR eee 14:3] 14-3] 18-6 913 25 -767 44-4 |95 
8-8 5-1 9°12) 22-5 5-25-51 005.9110) tego as oT igs .3 855 26 -716 45-5 |26 
9-4 Bede e48\)  8- Fl age ees 16-5] 16-3] 19-2 1-03 31-9 -90 48-3 |27 
9-4 BB il M561) Ota Gee Uae, 15-5 | 15-3] 17-9 999 26-6 -769 44-1 |28 
8-9 5 P15) 27-2 hoe, sues jal 14-3 | 15-6] 18 905 25-1 753 44-9 |29 
7-6 4-4] 1-14] 21-3] 24-2] 95 14-4] 14-9] 16-4 81 24-4 -691 44-4 |30 
8-9 AT'S W131? 93.1) 97-5 bigs 15-6 | 16 18-2 843 25-7 75 43-8 |31 
8-5 BO] by Aetda] S986 WaT are 13-6| 14-8] 16-2 -83] 26-4 -768 44-3 32 
7-4 8 1-03 1) ¢29-1)1 BAG Ae ee a 14-4] 14-9] 18-5 -80 25 +688 41-4 |33 
7-9 5-1 1-24 24-6 16-3 Roos, & 16-6 14-9 17-1 -93 29-3 779 44-4 134 
8-5 4-9] 1-29] 29-2| 14:31 26 17-3 | 16-3| 18-1 1:01 28-9 794 44-6 |35 
8-7 BeBii 1-21] 925-2119 96-64). as 16-3 | 16-3] 18-2 £93 28-8 80 46-3 136 
9-2 B-4 i) .207) 194-9 ea oa 17-5 | 16:5 | 19-5 -999 26-4 872 44-6 |37 
7-4 4 1-10] 22 19-6 | 20 15-5 | 14-9] 18-6 -905 33-5 85 45-6 |38 
8-7 AGik. (he245) We-4i hase | 15-8 | 15-8] 18-6 -956 27-5 79 47-7 |39 
8-6 5-5 | 1:03] 20 18-6 ud 17 16-5 | 19-5 -955 34-5 788 43-8 |40 
7:7 4-6 1-11 22-1 Pick a ee eae 15-9 15-2 17-8 -858 28 787 44-4 141 
8-6 4-8| 1:38] 30-9] 25 19-3] 16 16-9] 19-4 -925 32-1 81 48-3 |42 
9-6 8.4 We ih-B3 i B2B IAL. a. 20 18 16-5 | 27-5 -95 30 825 45 43 
9-5 6-9} 1-43] 30-7] 32-5] 22-2] 49 19-6 | 22-5 1-04 30 85 53-6 |44 
9:5 6-6] 1-71] 35 35 20 15-5 | 18 19 .95 27-5 -75 47-5 |45 
9-1 5-2] 1-25) 26-5] 25 21 14-7] 19 23-7 -969 28-3 “779 45-7 146 
8-8 5-6 ||. 1+31;|) 25-5) 828-30 1-75) as |) teeta 91.9 879 31-1 -786 47-5 |47 
8-6 5-5 | 1-42] 30-9] 32 21-2. | 47-2 |) 48.718 ‘94.3 90 30 -79 48-5 |48 
8-4 Bee | 0-300|! 27-81 [Se8. 06) 18-9| 15-3| 17-3] 20-3 881 30-3 -800 48-9 
8-3 Ted etc loon ns py Gt ee 19-8 | 15-5] 16-3] 19 861 27-6 “769 49-8 149 
8-5 BeBi| tab-02 (0299-9 Rata | 18 15 18-2 | 21-6 90 33 +83 48 150 
8-6 BRihwe- O33) 181.8) 928' 23-1} 14-9] 17-9] 21-8 869 32-0 -804 54-6 
8-1 5-2 1-53 27 15h | eee 22-3 19-8 16-4 91-8 859 29-4 793 49-4 151 
9-1 B31] ardea0\ | t2b Si the aes 23-3.) 16-3.]0 918-5:1) 21-9 895 34 -80 54-2 [52 
8-5 6 M771 | (34-<B1 858d 23-8 | 14-7] 17-5] 22 892 32-5 “817 58 [53 
8-7 Bop ited 841) 2 887-S\ lee. ecullaeee.. 2 15-6 | 19-2] 21-5 907 32-2 805 56-7 |54 
8-2 5-8 1-816] 30-2 ]........ 22-4 16-2 17-8 21-0 874 31-6 “824 56-1 
8-3 7-1 2-03 See Ll Ee caet 25 14-2 18-3 94.3 867 30 +85 56-7 155 
8-5 6 Os Ae. te Rin ok 20 20 20 20 95 35 85 60 {56 
8-4 5-1 sh Wes |e 21-2'| 15-6] 16-2)| (21-4 799 28-7 “77 54157 
8 a0 og (td Me 23 15-6] 17-2| 19-5 877 31-7 825 56-4 |58 
7-8 b> 84) Bui b-65, (© 232-9) (Soho! 23 15-6 | 17-5] 20 875 32-5 +825 53-3 |59 
7-9 5-5 2-094, 40-0 ]........ 20-9 14-7 16-2 20-6 893 32-6 -819 56-6 
9-6 6 O43" bap! TRG ce 20 15-8| 19-2] 923-3 1-00 31-6 -866 65 60 
8-1 BiOtih S-52114 €47-6ile: 8... Al ed 15 15 20 92 36 -87 58 |61 
82 Gedi in se-6Oi 1G 45. bes... 20 14-4] 16-3] 20-6 863 37-5 -80 53-8 |62 
6-8 AGit., ToSSr6e2) tek.) 20 12-5] 15-4] 15-6 84 30 +807 53-3 |63 
7-5 4-6 1-60 er 1 ee ee 18-3 14-9 15-6 19-1 854 30 775 53-9 |64 
7-6 BeSih Gl-O4i 0240-3) 10-8. ot 20 14-8] 15-2] 19-4 835 29-4 -765 52-8 165 
7-2 5A'} .°9-00'19 036-6 Jo.) 22-611 44.2) S15 18 885 35 +828 58-3 166 
8:1 Be'F- bey 08-1 438 e | eorvere 25-8 | 15:6] 17-5] 23-8 95 31:3 838 57-5 |67 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Sugar s ad 
: Aa UE hae Wake ; ; 3 
oS e 
ie oe: Pad) 2 ee ee le 
2 2 g ris] SO Oo On ee, 
Locality 2 2 a) ce o 2.8 BS A Bs 3 g eae 
$8 ¢ | & | Ss] g a 10S a 5 
t S 2 he r= - : - SS 
$5 6 B30) of a eon gre | ao res ay ae 3 
Ben | aoe | Be é | Sas] sh | #5 B38 Be | 88 $3 
fe o ° (>) ~~ 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 10-3 8 55-79 69-6 3 15-4 3:8 42-6 64-0 12-3 7-9 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 10-4 9-9 61-3 67-5 29-8 12-8 4-3 47-0 49-5 13-4 8-1 
1I=-Syaney east yh) ie 11- 10-7 62-5 69-4 31 14-1 4-4 53 53-6 13-4 8-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 10-5 10 61-5 69-3 29 12 3-5 45 37 14 8 
$—Amberstuaee ee, ee 10 9-3 60 64-2 30 10-6 4-4 50 47-5 ie} 8 
4—Halifaxs) Wow ibe 10-1 9-6 61 67-2 29 14-5 4-9 40 60 13-1 7-9 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 10 9+3 58 65-9 27 14-3 3-9 44.4 45-2 13-2 8 
New Brunswick (Average)| 10-2 96 61-2 67-6 27-0 12-7 4.2 43-1 48-1 12:3 7-7 
6—NMonctonwee ee 10-2 9-7 65-6 68-7 28-3 12-2 4.3 49-2 47-2 14-3 8-5 
(Ot. JOhnRee ee me 9-7 9-1 60 63-1 25-7 11-2 4.2 44 51-2 11-7 7:2 
8—Predericton........... 10-3 9-5 59-1 70 26 11-7 4.3 39-2 43-8 11 7°3 
9—Bathurst.........2.22. 10:6 | 10 60 68-7} 28 15-6 4 40 50 12-2 7-7 
Quebec (Average).......... 9-7 9-1 56-2 65-7 25-9 14-1 4-0 43-1 72-1 11-3 7:8 
10——Quebecwis. e601 eeex 9-7 9 55-2 70°5 Pad 16-9 3:9 39°8 75 11-3 7°83 
11—Three Rivers......... 9-9 9-2 57-8 67-2 24-8 15-4 4-4 44.4 87-5 ihe 7-9 
12—Sherbrooke........... 10 9-4 57 70 27-6 13 3:9 40 60 10-6 8-2 
TO —AOLOU Bey ees a bead 9-6 8-9 49-2 64 27-6 13 3-9. 40-8 80 11-8 8-1 
14—St. Hyacinthe........ 9-5 9 65 50 26-7 13-3 4-8 38-3 80 10 71 
Lost Johnie iyi bh aog 9:3 9 58-3 68-3 25 14-7 4 50 65 15 8-4 
16—Thetford Mines....... 10-1 9-5 54-2 68-7 23-7 13-1 3-6 40-6 66-4 11:3 7:6 
17—Montreal...:.....5.... 9-4 8-9 55-2 70°6 26 15-2 3-7 49-7 65-4 10-9 7-4 
pho Ua a eae On 9-5 8-8 53-6 72-1 25 12-6 3°75 44.3 70 10 7°8 
Ontario (Average).......... 10-1 9-8 55-9 70-6 26-4 13-3 3:6 40-6 60-4 11-4 8-0 
19-—Ottawane-..... died 9-5 9 54-8 71-1 27-1 12-7 3:7 46-9 62-2 11 @:5 
20—Brockville............ 10-5 10-3 55-7 67-8 25-2 12-4 3-8 38-3 49-8 10-5 7-4 
21—Kingstonies, ).63 00052 9-4 9-1 49-3 66-9 24-5 12-2 3-7 89-3 46-1 10-4 7°5 
22—Belleville............. 10-2 9-8 54-9 69-4. 28-1 12:5 3-6 36-9 59-9 10-8 7:9 
23—Peterborough......... 9-6 9-6 59 67:7 25°5 14-2 3-4 38-2 55-4 10-1 7-6 
24—Oshawa.............6. 10 9-5 60 73°3 26 12-7 4-3 40 60 11-8 8-4 
2o- Orillia Hae of Wee aa 10-3 10-1 59-3 67-9 25-1 13-3 3-7 36-6 50-8 10-9 8-2 
26 foronte os be) Rie 9-5 9-2 50:3 7/0 UU ab 12-2 3°6 40-1 52-9 10-1 7°3 
27—Niagara Falls......... 10-3 10-1} 59-3 75-2 26-6 13-7 S70 44.4 64-3 11-3 7-7 
28—St. Catharines........ 10:1 9-8 57-2 71-2 23-1 12-4 3°8 38 60°6 10-7 75 
20-—-hlamiilton.../. 2, een 9°5 9-2 56-5 69-6 23-6 12-3 3°5 38 Lif 10-5 7-1 
30—Brantford............. 9-7 9-5 54-4 67-9 24-9 12-3 3°3 40-4 66-6 10-9 7°4 
SiS Galt. ese, 2) Cae 9-8 9-6 54-3 68-5 24-4 13-7 3:3 41-3 57 10 7-5 
32—Guelph. ..........0065 10 9-7 57-7 70-9 25-5 13-2 3-9 43-3 64-8 12 7:4 
383— Kitchener............. 10-1 10-1 52-2 69-5 25-1 12-8 3°4 36-3 61-1 10-3 7°3 
34—Woodstock............ 9-9 9-7 57 69-4 24-4 12-5 3:3 387-9 53-8 11-4 8 
85—Stratford............. 10:2 9-8 §2-4 69-5 24-8 12-4 3-4 44.] 55-5 11-1 8:5 
30 Vondonarin ss... 1.ae 10 9-7 52-9 72°9 25-4 13-6 3-6 42-3 56-6 11-1 8-4 
a(t. Thomase..)..+...s 10-2 10-1 61-1 68-4 25°+6 13 3°6 41 62-1 11-7 8-7 
38—Chatham............. 10-1 9-8 51-8 70+2 25-4 12-3 3-2 40 65-5 11-4 8-6 
39—Windsor,............. 9-8 9-4 51-8 67 27-2 12-8 3°5 37-1 57-2 10 7-5 
ADK OANA pe ee hie cat 10-5 10-3 61-3 70-8 28-8 14-3 3-1 40 75 10 7-6 
41—Owen Sound.......... 10-1 9-6 55-8 68-1 26 11-4 3:3 35 54 11-3 8-4 
#2--North Bay). 0ie.06. 10-6 9-8 61-7 73°6 30 14-3 3°7 46 oD 12-5 8-9 
Bbee is OKollel bingy: ea eee ae 10-5 10-5 55 77°5 30 15 3-4 49-5 80 15 8 
44-—Cobal tanec. os. boc 11-1 10-6 57-1 74+5 29-1 14-4 3-8 43 62-5 14-2 8-9 
fo— rimming wees ce: hd 10:3 10-3 60 70 27 15 HS |B) ae 50 15 8 
46—Sault Ste. Marie...... 10-6 10-1} 53-5 73°1 30 15 3-6 44.3 77°5 14-3 9 
Ai—PorteArthur. . ) 44.4 10-6 10-1 50 73°3 27-1 14-3 3-3 43-6 61-7 10-8 8-5 
48—Fort William......... 10-3 10 59-5 723 30 14-8 oh) 43-9 76 11-9 8-5 
Manitoba (Average)........ 11-2 10-8 53-2 40-1 28-5 13-5 3:7 39-5 63-2 12-1 7-9 
49—Winnipeg.............. 10-4 10 52-4 69-1 27-4 12-9 3°8 38+9 60 12-6 8 
50—Brandon.............. 1-9 175 54 71 29-6 14 3°6 40 66-3 11-5 7:7 
Saskatchewan (Average)... ji-i 10-6 56-0 71-3 29-5 21-2 Ad 45-0 75-9 14-5 8-2 
i Rerinat ae) 2.00) bees 10°8 10-3 |}. 55-4 67-7 27-8 | k20-6 3:5 40 71 13°7 7°3 
52—Prince Albert......... 10-7 10-4 54-2 73-3 31 k22 4-1 89-2 65 13 9-1 
53—Saskatoon............ 11-3 10-8 56-7 72-9 30 k23-3 4-3 50-8 88-3 16-3 8-1 
54—Moose Jaw............ 11:7 10-9 57°5 71-4 29 k18-8 4-5 50 78-3 15 8-1 
Alberta (Average).......... 1i-i 10-5 51-4 43-0 29-0 19-7 3:3 39-4 69-5 14-3 8-0 
55—Medicine Hat......... 11:3 11-2 55 76-3 28-3 k20 4 . 40 QL, 7 14-3 7-9 
56—Drumbheller......... P 11-3 10-5 50 73°3 30 Seems | eee aa 35 80 15 10 
57—Hdmonton.......\.... 10:7 10-2 47-2 72 28-4 k17°5 4-2 39-1 70 13-9 7:4 
DS Calgary atin ieee 10-7 10-1 56 70-2 28-5 k17-7 4-2 43 69-2 13-1 7-7 
5y—Lethbridge........... 11-5 10-5 48-8 73+1 30 k18-3 4-3 40 56-7 15 h7+1 
British Columbia(Average)| 10-2 9-5 52-1 69-5 28-5 22-5 4-1 48 -2 V7-4 13-3 7-6 
60-—Ferniei s.5.4, 6.) ase 10-5 9-6 55 71-6 26-6 | k13-3 4-1 55 80 13-7 h 
Sl —sNelsonseecs ys tin 10-8 9-9 51-5 71 28-1] k30-6 4-2 40 78:8 13:5 h10 
C2 trail: Py eAte a Sane Wi 11-2 10-1 50 71-3 24-5 | k30 4-9 43-8 76:7 14-4 hg 
63— New Westminster..... 9-8 9-4 50 66:3 30 k20-2 8-5 53-3 74.2 13-1 h 
64—Vancouver............ 9-8 9-2 §2-3 6 28 +3 k20-2 4-1 43-3 72 12:3 h7 
65—Victoriay. 0... .b iw 9-5 9 ‘S33 64-5 29-2 k18-8 4-] 46-1 80 at h7 
66—Nanaimos: 666). 6b kad 9-9 9-5 54-6 69°+3 31-4] k22 4-1 47-5 75 13-6 6 
67—Prince Rupert......... 10-1 9-31 45 75-91 30 k25 4-51 56-71 80 15 7-4 


a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ec. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite, 
f. Poplar, etc. g. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the 
figures published (in bulk). h. Small bar 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. :n. The 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1924—Concluded 
Coal Wood Rent 
: 3 e 3 ® 
i) th 5 = 1 
“ = a ® ! 2 a bq 
£ tee een ies We Eetr (eae) tg PAS lee pase see 
‘Sa fa St | Sa ae Sa SSE [as] gh] gFess (grasses 
ES as 8 ia 28 he 48 | 58/45] 88388 |8eaeag 
a . 4s] othr ie) FS — eo | 2e30¢4 3002 
as 23 aS @ 9 =3 289 Bes | 88/5S] ASeeh |Aossas 
<> -Q ty fe am ™ na =° ae | Nae Se hs a FL ot a 
$ $ $ $ $ Cc. c. $ $ 
16-584 10-499 12-423 14-634 9-176 11-457 9-900 | 30-8 | 13-5 27-863 19-792 
16-875 8-690 9-250 9-750 7-500 7-667 7-713 | 33-4 | 14-8 22-625 15-000 
teeta ls ree a7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 GC: 00M is a8. zemeivoonoo) Ld 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00} 1 
ott wie on a7-00-7-35 b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b9-14 | 32-33] 14 25-00 18-00 2 
17-00 9-50 9-00 10-00 PSO UML plete eae east ets as 6-00 32 15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00} 3 
n15-50-18-00] 10-75-11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 35 15 30-00-40-00| 20-00-25-00) 4 
16-50 10-50-11-50 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 b7-50 30 15 20-00-27-00| 12-00-15-00] 5 
16-938 11-345 10-625 12-375 7-600 8-583 9-200 | 32-3 | 14-0 27-000 19-250 
17-25 11-00-12-75 10-00 12-00 8-00 SLINGS ae Sel orcs eae pe 32-34] 15 30-00-45-00] 20-00-25-00) 6 
15-50-17-50} 11-00-14-0013-00-16-00)14-00-17-00] 6-00-8-00} 7- 50-10- 00} b8-00-9-00} 30-32) 15 20-00-85:00} 18-00-25-00) 7 
17-00 8-00-12 -00 10-00 12-00 TOT fea aes S ebay -80-6-40] 30 13 25-00 18-00 | 8 
17-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 b13-50 } 35 13 18-00 15-00 9 
15-585 10-167 13-239 15-303 9-000 10-854 11-026 | 29-5 | 14-1 23-056 15-500 |10 
15-50 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 30 15 2700238200) 222. 2200S 0 
16-00 |n9-50-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 30 13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00)}11 
15-50 13-00 12-00 LE HOOMS ererctnnceih eee leteie sie Meets es icin aisume eee eG 30 15 20-00-22-00) 17-00-19-00]12 
14-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 | 30 15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00)13 
TO WOO IES eee Akt. Sollee «epee eke DLT SOR iereie cc aeanetuees LOR BIC RI HS coer eee vo Nn any Ae, 20-00 14-00 {14 
15-00 10-00 12-00 ae 8-00 Nae ih A a Re 27-28] 15 p23-00-33-00] 15-00-25-00}15 
P2571 TSO 03 a) Ninna oe 12-00). ace eal.: I G-O0URE. aru... 30 13 15-00 11-00 }16 
15-25-15 -50 7-50-9-00 16-00 |17-00- 8. an 10-00-12 - ae 12. coi: aft b16-00 35 13 25-00-40-00) 16-00-25-00]17 
AG OOM, flan 16-00 b17-2 7-0 b 9-00 PAS ee 22-00-27-00} 15-00-22-00}18 
16-204 10-650 13 -523 15- 902 10. 313 Bes 368 11-361 | 27-8 | 12-2 29-366 21-217 
16-00 9-50 |12-06-13-00)14-00-15-00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 30-32} 15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00]19 
16-00 10S SOR Rees B08 b16: 000s | ae ae DLs 20s ares, ee 28-30] 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00)20 
16-00 8-50-10-00 13-50 on 10-50 13-00 b14-00 25-26] 14 18-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00}21 
16-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 12-06 10:00 | 23-25) 10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)22 
16-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8:50 9-50 7-00 25 10 22-50-35:00] 16-00-25-00}23 
AGHOOM Ve. eset 6,4 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28) 13 $20-00-35:-00} 18-00-25-00)24 
16-25-16-50 10-00 12.00 13-00 Si OO) PRE earn b7-72 30 12-5 | 18-00-25-00| 13:00-15-00|25 
15-50 8-50-11-5C 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13:00 | 30 8-3 | 35-00—-40-00] 22-00-25-00126 
15-00 c Cc c Cc Cc c 30 13 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00|27 
15-50 c c ¢ c c c 30 12 30-00-3500} 20-00-25-00}28 
15-00 7-25-9-00 15-00 15-50 13-00 13-50 12:00 | 26-27) 9 25-00-35-00! 18-00-25-00}29 
15-50 10-50 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 28 10 25-00-40-00| 16-00-25-00/30 
15-50 8-50-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 28 10 25-00 16-00-20-00/31 
DO eDOW Me fncolyids eieetes 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 27 10 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00)32 
15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 NSC) 1) aan a 24-25) 8-3 40-00 30°00 133 
15-00 12-00 12-00 16-00 7-590 12-00 b13-33 27 10 20-00 15-00 {34 
16-00 13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 b12-00 28 10 30:-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/35 
16-50 7-50-12-00 17-50 20°00): dite: copa se 16-00 15.00 24 13 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00/36 ~ 
16-00 13-00 |15-00-16-00 19.00) Os Were lnerentee ete 17-00 b18-67 25 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/37 
16-00 10°00=12-00)...2...).0. 20°00") ..42aqenet b18-00 | b9-00-15-00] 25 12-5 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/38 
16-00-16 -50 10-00 c b & c26-00 c b & c20-00 b18-00 25 12 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/39 
16-50 L2°O0U We a tA 8 Stee TS OOF is Lee DAGON toi. Nhs 30-32} 15 25-00-3500! 20-00-30-00}40 
15-50-16-00| 8- 4 00 0-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5:00-9:00} 28 J...... 20-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00/41 
17:00 2200. Wore cere fess 1250s) We satel we sien 5-00 | 35 15 30-00-35-00] 18-00-20-00}42 
UPTO. Hh sicteeen dad os lean nates LOSOO pie tae oe BE OUMe Verran fores she 25 15 x 30-00 {43 
18-50 12-00 13-00 b15-00 13-00 | bl2- O05. OO Ser ahined a. 27-30] 15 22-00 14-00 44 
20-00 15-00 10-00 12-75 7:00-7:50 LEAs] SE tele 32 12-5 r 25-00-35 -00)45 
14-75 6-75-8-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 if. 00 b6-50 30 15 25-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/46 
17-50 8-50-13-00 11-00 15-00 10-00 Ss OO Ayers: dace syen). 25 13-3 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/47 
17-00 8-00-12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 BHT EEO) « | hea OR 30 11-7 | 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/48 
22-000 13-75 11-000 12-250 7-730 D000 oe a 33°8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
21-00 13-50-15 -50 10-00 11-50 6-56 SeMOUmIpet ee irs, 6) 2, 80-35} 15 35-00-50-00| 25-00-35 -00/49 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 ROOK) Te Oa AS 35 15 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00]50 
24-250 10-813 9-833 12-750 9-375 11-500 18-500 | 34-4 | 15-0 35-625 22°00 
Py re vayst = chepeis, a 9-00-12-50}..........] 114-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 35 15 35-00-50-00 30:00 {51 
Wen errr Sone d10-00-11-00 £7-00 18-50 5-59 7:00) | oes. .vess 2] 82°5, |... 525]. 20°00-35-00), 15-00-25 -00{52 
23-00-25 -50/d10- ae 11-00 {9-50 f10-50 9-00 TORCOMIER seat te oss... 35 15 30-00-40-00 20:00 {53 
SU, Sips aie sit 1-50 {13-00 j£&b18-0C 12-00 b18-00 b14-00 35 15 35-00 20-00 |54 
I nace eybh tates Ci i 3-7 bs Bail peta agli Hs pha fae it 8-000 11-900 8-750 | 35-0 | 15-0 28-759 19-500 
c c c ¢c c c Cc e@ j} 15 25-00 17-50 {55 
MOK Nae re Lees (ONE len egos is Mac hoger RPI ek tant ome ULI (Do ae ae OR Vt 233 15 w Ww 56 
ost siemens stone CHADD) idee Peeasieres meee aides 8-00 b6-00-8 - 00 4-50 35 15 35:00 25-00 |57 
otha Nee rote 577512 200i | Chee wate Ans 5 ea tee | eee eee 14-00 b13-00 40 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00]58 
9 peek vs etait BOO) Rem he he ela el a a IR le ol OO, 15 30-00 18-00 {59 
fe IRS Oe TI SOO romeo ects | tee 8-800 10-763 4.900 }o37-4 | 15-4 20°509 19-813 
SAM Pe 154 8 TaPDESe DONTE A eae eae sale none 12-00 UGIOO FT eae 2. 82], OO Aa 20-00 18-00 {60 
ah ee ee LO ba) S25 tesa sin sk Ripe, See ns 9-00 12-00 4-75 | 40 15 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00)61 
A alate areeletn aeetie QDUSLZ OONS meres ine le te, oe terete lee 9-00 EVR eae sie. <0] AO 15 30-00 20-00 |62 
eras et ee! 12500512 OOWAR SE eet eR 6-50 6-50-8-00 4-25-5-25| 30-35)......} 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00/63 
PI ae p BFW RG B21 GT) PRR RY apa | RES aS MU 8-00 5-00 30-35] 17 29-00 25:00 }64 
ms le oi PEr0ORT 2 SO teats ee lems: sae 7-50 b9-54 b4-49 29 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00]65 
LES IER is BASSO! ol oes CiCee he. | RAS hae Ok ee | 5-50 | 40 ...++-| 22°00-30-00} 18-00-22-00/66 
oA Te eS INEST CES LOT Re Ss SUR Re AOE RAE ANE Sethe Lie aa” Me pee (ES 5 15 30-00-40-00! 20-00-30-00167 


higher price for Welsh coal. 
s. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 





Ww. 


extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $40.00. 
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- New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 
Company houses $10-$20: others $35-$40. 


r. Mining company houses $20: others $45-$60. 


x. Houses with conveniences not 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Pe following notes give the latest infor- 


mation available as to the movement of — 


prices in other countries as compared with 
Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
With only a few minor exceptions the general 
tendency of both wholesale prices and the 
cost of living was upward in the autumn. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures) 
rose to 141.3 at the end of September, or 
2.4 per cent above its level at the end of 
August. This was the highest level recorded 
for three years. The only decline for the 
month under review was one of 1.3 per cent 
in animal food. All foods rose 3.1 per cent 
and materials rose 1.9 per cent. 

The Times index number at the end of 
September was 173.4, on the base 100 in 
1913. This was 2.5 per cent above the level 
of the previous month. Foods rose 6.7 per 
cent and materials rose 0.2 per cent. The 
groups to show declines were iron and steel, 
other metals and minerals, and cotton. The 
increases were as follows:—9 per cent in the 
price of cereals; 4.8 per cent in meat and 
fish; 6.6 per cent in other foods; 5.1 per cent 
in textiles other than cotton; and 0.8 per 
cent in other materials. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913=100, rose slightly to 166.9 in 
September, about 1 per cent above the August 
level. Food prices rose by 3.1 per cent, 
cereals rising 5.2 per cent, meat and fish 3.8 
per cent, and other food 0.9 per cent. Re- 
ductions in prices of cotton materials aver- 
aged 4.9 per cent and increases in prices of 
other textiles averaged 5.2 per cent. Mater- 
jals on the whole declined in price by 0.1 
per cent. 

The Economist index number rose 2.5 per 
cent in October to 220.3, on the base 100 in 
1901-05. Textiles rose 3.4 per cent; cereals 
and meat rose 2.5 per cent; minerals rose 
2.6 per cent; and the remainnig groups rose 
slightly. 

Cosr or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914=— 
100, was 176 at the beginning of October, an 
increase of 1.7 per cent for the month pre- 
vious. Foods rose 3.6 per cent and all other 
groups showed no change. At the beginning 
of November goods were 4 per cent higher, 
at 179, and the cost of living had reached 
TSO Arm ys 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, on the 
base prices in the first six months of 1914—1, 
was 19,373 in September, a decline of 3.8 
per cent from the level of the previous 
month. Foods and industrial materials each 
declined about 3.8 per cent. In October the 
index number advanced again, 3.7 per cent 
to 20,086, chiefly owing to advances in cereals, 
meats and sugar. 


Cosr or Livina.—The official index number 
showed a very slight advance in September, 
reaching 13,162 on the base July, 1914=1, 
about 0.15 per cent above the previous 
month’s level. Foods declined about 0.2 per 
cent; heating and lighting declined 1.5 per 
cent; clothing advanced 2.7 per cent; and 
rent showed no change. In October the cost 
of living rose one per cent to 13,307. Foods 
and clothing rose one per cent. Heating and 
lighting declined slightly and rentals showed 
no change. 


Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of: Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914=100, was 547 for August, a 
decline of 3.4 per cent for the month under 
review. Declines were shown by all groups, 
with the exception of hides and leather and 
raw rubber, which rose slightly, and resin, 
tobacco and paper products which showed no 
change. 


Retain Prices AND Cost or Livina.—The 
index number of retail prices of 56 articles 
at Brussels, on the base April, 1914100, was 
529 in September as against 526 in August. 
The index number for the Kingdom advanced 
5 points to 503. 

The official index number of cost of living 
of a working class family, on the base 1921 
=100, was 128.37 for September, a slight in- 
crease on the August level. Slight increases 
were shown by all groups except heat and 
light. The budget for a middle-class family 
also showed a slight increase in its total index. 
All groups advanced, the figure for foods being 
about 2 per cent above its previous level. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale rose 1.8 per cent to 496 
in September, on the base 100 in July, 1914. 
Foods rose 2.1 per cent, although the sugar, 
coffee and cocoa group showed a. decline. 
Industrial materials rose 1.7 per cent, all 
groups contributing to the increase. 
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Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, on the 
base 100 in 1913, rose 5.4 per cent over the 
average for August, reaching 126.9. Foods 
rose 8.8 per cent while materials rose only 
0.2 per cent. Goods produced rose 6.9 per 
cent and goods imported rose 0.2 per cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-14=1, was 1.16 billions in 
September as compared with 1.14 in August. 
Food increased 2.4 per cent; heat and light 
declined 0.7 per cent; clothing advanced 1.4 
per cent, and rent showed no change, 


lialy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
100 in 1913, was 546.97 in September, a slight 
increase over the previous level. Foods in- 
creased in price by less than one per cent and 
industrial materials decreased very slightly. 


Spain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Director General of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was unchanged for August, at 182. 
Foods declined in price one point and ma- 
terials rose one point. 

Retam Prices.—The index number of retail 
prices at Madrid, on the base 100 in 1914, de- 
clined 2 points to 180 in August. Animal foods 
and fuel and sundries declined in price while 
vegetable foods showed no change from the 
level of the previous month. 


China 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai, which has as base prices in Feb- 
ruary, 1913=100, rose slightly in September to 
149.3, or 0.3 per cent above the August level. 
Hostilities had been declared, money was very 
scarce, and business had almost ceased. 
Cereals and some other foods showed rising 
prices owing to limitation of supply. The 
groups building materials and sundries also 
rose, and all the remaining groups declined. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was slightly lower in September, 
being 148.8, or 0.6 per cent below the August 
level. There were decreases in farm products, 
clothing materials, fuels and metals, and in- 
creases in foods, building materials, chemicals, 
house furnishing goods and the miscellaneous 
group. 
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The Annalist index number of 25 foods at 
the middle of October was $194.436, an in- 
crease of 1.3 per cent on the level at the 
middle of September. The index, after show- 
ing a fairly steady rise since June, has reached 
its highest level since September, 1922. 

Gibson’s index number of prices of 22 foods 
rose to 83.7 in October, an increase of 3.6 
per cent over the previous month’s level. 

The Federal Reserve Board index number 
for September, on the base 1913100, was 
156, 2 points or one per cent below the 
August level. Goods produced fell slightly in 
price while goods imported rose. Goods ex- 
ported fell 8 per cent. Raw materials and 
producers’ goods fell slightly and consumers’ 
goods showed no change. 

Bradstreet’s index number of wholesale 
prices rose in October for the fourth succes- 
sive month, reaching $13.3499, a gain of 2.7 
per cent over the October 1 level. The 
principal gain for the month was shown by 
the price of provisions. Hides and leather, 
metals and miscellaneous products also gained 
and fruits, oils, building materials and chem- 
icals rose slightly. Breadstuffs, live stock, 
textiles, and naval stores declined slightly. 

Dun’s index number for November 1 was 
$193.734, having shown its fifth consecutive 
monthly rise. This was a gain of 1.5 per cent 
over the October 1 level. All groups showed 
increases with the exception of breadstuffs, 
which declined very slightly. All foods ad- 
vanced 2.4 per cent. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life rose 1.3 per cent to 160.5 
in September, on the base 1913=100. Food, 
clothing and fuel and light all showed in- 
creases in price, and shelter and sundries 
showed no change. 


Hours of Labour in Great Britain 


During 1923 the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress sent a 
questionnaire to its affiliated organizations 
for the purpose of ascertaining the normal 
working week recognized in industries in 
which members of the trade unions were 
employed. The result of this enquiry was as 
follows: 


Hours per week, Numbers of workers. 


Adina iss ee eee 24.500 
eee eee” 800.600 
VOT Ry ui Mice make 305.687 
BB ings cA ee a 8,500 
AG. cody ouhen Pe 11.590 

BAT) As a aRUERNE, «Bat: 964.224 
BS ac. sation te RNa jai 1,409,613 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1924 


[) URING the third quarter of 1924 the 
Department of Labour received reports 

of 355 fatalities due to accidents among work- 
men while employed in Canada. Of these 
120 occurred in July, 132 in August, and 77 
in September, and 26 occurred during the 
first six months of 1924, making the follow- 
ing totals for the three quarterly periods of 
the year: 291 fatalities in the first quarter, 
315 in the second quarter, and 329 in the 
third quarter. In 1923, there were reportea 
307 fatalities in the first quarter, 351 in the 
second quarter, and 375 in the third quarter. 
The highest number of accidents occurred 
in the transportation and public utilities 
group, there being 80 in this group as com- 
pared with 72 in the construction group, 37 
in manufacturing, 37 in agriculture, 36 in 
mining, 28 in logging, and 15 in the fishing 
industry. In the separate industries the 
steam railway service had the highest record 
with 39 fatalities, agriculture came next, with 
36 and building construction third with 34. 
The ratio of empl yees killed to the num- 
ber of workers employed during the month 
is hard to determine exactly, but it may be 
estimated approximately on the basis of the 
number of employees engaged in 1922, shown 
in the September issue of the Lasour Gazerrr 
(page 841), as follows: agricultural workers, 
988,006 manufacturing industries, 463,864; 
steam railway service, 165,635: mines. 62,249; 
fishing and logging industries, 57,880 and 
26,950 respectively. These figures would ap- 
pear to indicate that logging with 28 fatali- 


ties was the most hazardous of all occupa- 
tions during the quarter, that mining ranked 
next and that the steam railway service was 
third. The construction industries showed an 
exceptionally high fatality record with 72 
fatalities as compared with 173 fatalities in 
this group for the whole of the year 1923. 
Statistics showing the number of employees 
in the construction industries are not avail- 
able. An article elsewhere in this issue deals 
with the causes of accidents in 1922, and the 
ratio of accidents in certain industries. 

A hurricane off the coast of Nova Scotia 
during the latter part of August caused quite 
a considerable loss of life among fishermen. 
Three deaths occurred in a mine at Drum- 
heller, Alberta, due to an explosion, and 
three deaths were due to an explosion of a 
steam boiler in a cheese factory at Kempt- 
ville, Ontario, one of the victims in the latter 
case being a young boy who had gone with 
a friend to the factory. The greatest loss of 
life during the quarter was, however, due to 
persons coming in, contact with electric wires, 
there being seventeen persons electrocuted 
while at work in the various industries. Eight 
deaths were reported as due to infection. 
Iixceptionally large also are the number of 
deaths due to breaking of harness, ropes, 
cables, ete. 

The following table of industrial accidents 
has been prepared from information received 
from all sources available. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily include all the industrial ac- 
cidents that may have occurred. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924 














ah ee 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— 

Parmers i) Je ain, Beyzion, Altay)... duly, Gale wore Kicked by horse. 

Harms Wands, 420. Huxley, Alta ee ee | * ie ee Struck by lightning. 

Chauffeur on tractor|Ste. Philomencacgue,. 1.“ -10 | over 20|Lost control of tractor which hit tree. 


Par tier! eas Loverne, Sask * 


@EM 6 siete. © 9 0 .< 


Fariter 1403, nit Roseneath, Ont......... Me 
POP Or Se. a a Unionville, Ont. .......; 4: 
Pe armret } ox eee Bergeronnes, Que........| 
Mariners. 3 Used vhs Durhant Ong Ae. op % of 
Parmer ey. Sant, Breadalbane, P.E.I.....| “ 
Farmer at road Chauvin, Alia ota: ie i 
work 
Vat band... «cece: Valleyfield, Que........ A 
Farmers!) 00), . Westport; Ontwcisa..e 
PAUNGOT wal iy. 25 yes London Onto) ae a 


10402. lee Kicked by colt. 


17 24 |Gored by bull. 

19 45 | Rope broke causing fall, while pulling back 
car of hay fork. 

19 57 | Horse bolted and carriage overturned. 

20 sh Pav dee ay Struck by bag of chop which rolled from 
wagon, 

21 | over 21|Struck by harness which broke while 
driving horse on hay fork. 

22 59 |Cut by scraper which fell back when man 
lifting it into rig slipped. 

23 17 | Drowned. 

243 ae Struck by pulley from hay fork. 

25 54 !Fell from load of hay. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924—Con. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 








AGRICULTURE—Con. 


POSINOT 2. oa cute Morrisburg, Ont.. i ae 20 70 |Collapse of scaffold. 

rg Senate Sa 8 St. Cuthbert, Que... Aug. 1 | over 21|Kicked by horse. 

GU UC ine | Rustico, (PA. 2. PP.!. ib, 754 ee eee Fell from bridge—drowned. 

Farm hand.........|Huxley, Alta............ * 4 | over 21 |Struck by lightning. 

Farmer... #O0KR Kinkora, Ont? 2)... 02.1, " Gil sate egies Fell when staging gave way 

Parmer. 98 Sherbrooke, Que........ “12 | over 21 |Electrocuted. Hay oie’ touched¥ live 
wire. 

Rarmer) ay sis .leisd? Embrun;'Ont.)) 2)... 2). . Us 8 Oe eee Struck by rotating hay fork. 

Farmer ict an Hanley, Bask ok )9,. 4) ‘eh, 820 43 |Runover by horses. Horse shied when 
it stepped on broken board. 

Farmersci+. 800 Didsbury} Alta? st) .228:. oh 44 36 |Team took fright while being unhitched. 

Farmer’s son.......|Brussels, Ont........... ‘o t6 16 |Fell from load of grain—run over. 

Waror nand: sore Stratford, ONG: oe ee PIONS aye 2 uh Dropped dead while unloading hay. 

Farm hand........; Ingersoll, CONWHAN a sun re, aie | A Caught in separator belt. 

Farm hand, . 6/0!) Weyburn, Sage ca eek AS PRS gee sy Struck by lightning. 

Rancher............| Kamloops) B.O) 4)... 50. Bie dae de os Gored by bull. 

Farm hand......... Waynes ltayt). os, BM, 5205 |v dee on v's Slipped off wagon and run over. 

Harvester... 2s, Wilson; Saskgeis. s+ +s “G38 35 {Truck overturned. 

Farm hand......... Kingston, Ont.. Oe he a 14 |Crushed under horse which fell on him. 

Lo i a ei | Clanwilliam, Ont.. sae 5 weed oun Letea ae oe Buried by cave-in of septic tank. 

Farmer! i225 :. 280) Ladner, B ro: ee) ede ie oS ee Gored by bull. 

Wariner) sh23e4 033 Edmonton, A eee 9): « | “ie “19 38 |Fell into pot of boiling mash. 

Farm hand......... Regina, Sask... “telyt ae Pe 29 |Crushed beneath wagon. 

Farmer?) liniy adot Red Point, PomTi: 18. “« -23:|| over 21 |Gored by bull. 

Farm hand......... Moose Jaw, adh: 1.722 en PY da Fell from wagon. 

Parimer Fo. 224.000) Bangor, Basket fos | rt ugubte aan. «4 Crushed while backing tractor. 

FISHING AND TRAP- 
ING— 

Fisherman......... Skeena River, B.C...... July 29 18 |Slipped from boat—drowned. 

Fisherman......... Rivers Inlet, Bi BI Se Fell from boat—drowned. 

Fisherman......... Lunenburg, ORG io i Ma ol ee Drowned. Fell off wharf in darkness. 

Fishermen (2)...... Lunenburg, N.S.. Ae ss ees ee Washed overboard—drowned. 

Fisherman......... Stonehurst, N.S.. tis aoe Te oe ae Washed overboard—drowned. 

Fishermen (6)...... off Nova Scotia Coast. ee eres ae Drowned during hurricane. 

Picherman...5...> St. John, N.B.. ee 01 ke Succumbed to exhaustion while keeping 
craft afloat during storm. 

Fisherman......... Yarmouth, Nisi®. G8 i Ol 28h ..3: Drowned in wreck of fishing smack. 

Captain on fishing 

schooner, ..... 5. (near) Gloucester, Mass.| “’ 28 ]........ Drowned in wreck of schooner. 
Logeinc— 

Labourer........... Erie, BLY, Mh nes Juke 5 53 |Struck by falling tree. 

habourer, 6.0). 87% Petawawa, Ont......... 8 26 |Drowned. 

Stamper............|Kingcome River, B.C...| “ 8 60 |Struck by outside bunk log on logging 
truck and rolled under wheels. 

Labourers :.......'.. 3 Goulais Bay, Ont....... a 9 59 |Thrown off wagon. 

Gas engineer....... Myrtle Point, B.C...... “ 9 29 |Collision of gas car with fogging car. 

Chokerman........ Ocean Falls, B.C... -. 24h i 2 oe Struck by choker which struck astump 
and glanced sideways. 

Oger: 4 LIMA se, Cowichan Lake, B.C....| “ 9 30 |Struck by choker hook which caught on 
limb while being drawn. 

Engineer........... Kenora, OBVAAK Ee Sa my Ie 26 |Crushed by machinery. 

Labourer... .....-. Serpent River, Ont...... saan | 16 |Drowned. 

eter cre. 62. Powell River, B.C.. eae LF 26 |While raising saw cable broke. 

River driver....... Turbine, Ont.. veh @ (SRE... >, Drowned while sluicing logs. 

River driver....... Petawawa River, ‘Ont.. need 23 ~+|Fell from log—drowned. 

ogger Whee: ., . Steelhead, B.C......... ee. 26 62 |Slipped and rolled down embankment. 

Labourer.. .|Whitney, Ont.. PC ee. a Hit by slab. 

Hauling contractor. North Vancouver, ‘Bie,| i bed Saueiiee es and crushed by timber being 
oaded. nal 

Woodsman......... Edmonton, Alta........ ne ae 35 |Drowned. 4 

Mill hand? ?: . 7. Canoe Lake, Ont.. GOSS 2 Leg amputated between gear and lumber. 

Wood worker.. .|Isaae’s Harbour, N. man ae el) ae Drowned, boat upset. 

Labourer (phat Victoria Co., N. By. | Be. 79 40 |Struck by falling lumber from pile. 

Labourentiite ),4 Fanny Bay, B. OS Me Se “Se 2% 30 |Fell from car while tallying lumber. 

Woodsman......... Pembroke, Ont......... Berle 26 |Struck by falling tree. 

Labourer..?)..5. 7°: GlendalerOnt) 24 25: WAAL | hk Struck by tree. 

Logger. fi2'> -oity pABainbridge; Bic). . 18. ; Sept. 2 47 |While sawing wind-fall portion rolled 
over victim. 

.Woodsman......... Alberni, B.C.. By Se) Struck by falling tree. 

Employee.......... Vancouver, BCs Bi 5: 5 44 |Crushed by falling pile. 

Donkey engineer. . .| Lagoon Inlet, B.C,. a Gat . . 39 Slipped and caught between piston rod 
and gears. 

Employee.......... Les Cedres, Que........ ft Sagir t, cobs. Fell from boat—drowned. 


Emplovee..i...5 >> dG bathame NBs o5<.0 e 0 ie Struck by falling tree. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 


PERT OM Te WGA YS) 

Mininc, SMELTING 
AND Q: ARRYING— 

Metalliferous mining: 


















Labourer... $0 oui Timmins, Ont...... Ba sh Fell from ledge. 
Blagter...cc ee ee Northigay (Onew ew), | oR Struck by flying material. 
Miner ect. 6 wall Nae Jimming, Ont)... Crushed by slide of rock. 
Mine resid aaubn ide te Britannia Beach, B.C. Fall of rock from wall of mine. 
Miners (2) 05, 600 Kirkland Lake, Ont..... Crushed by falling rock. 
Linen aoe Stabell Mine Ont........ Fell from bucket which struck timbers. 
Foreman: c.000 .:. ; Placien Crue Ried (1 TRH Struck by falling rock in tunnel. 
Mueker. . oh ious Kimberley, B.C........ Crushed between car and post. 
Miner son oo batiet, Tough Oakes, Ont...... Fell against open switch—electrocuted. 
Smelterman........ EORUS Mank Mae t,t Plank broke causing man to fall into lead 
furnace. 
Labourer: 3.2 atia.dk Copal Orman. We ie OTe Sw Struck by rock. 
Coal mining: ; 
hfe OREN EST iy DY GROv Naty] Jah, Bt Lo Fall of coal. 
Surface man........ Glace Bey Nae] i. ope Te Crushed under runaway box. 
Miners: (3) \vr ii, Drumheller, Alta....... DRS ae Explosion.* 
Labourer. ish esc cies DEUSUOPEEG uh (ie gal Run over by coal car. 
BLINE Pa OT bisvas W: Springhill, N.S Fall of coal. 
Wet eka eu eT Nanaimo, B,C.y.2'...... Cut thumb—infection. 


h Fall of coal, 
Lethbridge, Alta........| “ 231]........ Gas explosion. 









er RO, hoe, Seah 
LUE A nN A Hardieville, Alta....... Burns. Fan belt broke while tender was 
away. A large pocket of gas was struck 
which ignited. 
DELON ERS Ieee 2 Raverdaebertanaan,,.| 29°). byl us Struck by runaway coal box. 
Carrunner,........ Nanaimo, BiOu ic... Caught between timber and side of 
moving car. 

Timberman........|Stellarton, N.S......__. Fall of coal. 

inerind) si. Aaapie’! Sydney, NGwoateh Fall of coal. 
Maer yh tec masala Medicine Hat, Alta... ._ Struck by falling coal following blast. 


ing:— ; 7 
Miners (2).......... Thetford Mines, Que.... Fall of rock in open cast pit. 
Potoman Dubuisson Township, Fell from bucket in vertical shaft. 
ue. 
Laboureryo.), . sain. Black Lake, Que........ Fall of wooden tower. 


Brakeman on gravel] Fuller Station, Ont...... ; Run over. Knocked off tender when 
: head struck chute. 


Clay products and struc- 
tural materials:— 


Labourer at stone|Sherkston, Ont.......... _|Suffocated when sand caved in. 


works. ; ; : 
Employee at cement|Montreal, Que........... Struck by gear which slipped from iron 
works. beam supporting machinery. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 


Miller with milling|Goderich, Ont..........] July 9|........ Leg broken. | (No further particulars.) 
company. 
Carpenter at biscuit|London, Ont............ Thrown off table. 
factory. } ; : 
Workman at bakery|Woodstock, Ont......... Caught hand in roller—infection. 


Animal edible pro- 
ducts: 
Employeesat cheese Kemptville, Ont........ 


Explosion of steam boiler (see Labour 
factory (2). 


Gazette, September, 1924). 


Dairyman,....;..... Lethbridge, Alta........ Slipped and fell while washing floor. 
Textiles: } : J, ‘ 
Carder’s assistant. .|Huttonville, Ont........ Hand caught in machine—infection. 


Printing and publish- 
ing: 


Pressman.......... Hamilton, Ontiiii...24. Sept. 24 29 


*A blast shot was fired but the regulation firing apparatus had not been used. 





Leg caught in gears. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING— 
Con. 
Pulp, paper and 
paper goods: 
Employee of paper|Van Brussels, Que....... July 1 | over 21|Crushed by cart which overturned when 
mil horse bolted. 
Employee of paper|Kenora, Ont............ 6 SU i Fell into tank and got caught in revolving 
mill. mixer, while using a stick to move 
material, 
Employee of paper|Pentecote River, Que.. STAT) ROMA ok bees Drowned. 
mi 
Labourer at paper|Port Arthur, Ont........ Angie) eae de oo. Caught in machine. 
mi 
Labourer at paper|Hawkesbury, Ont....... Sepaeriy daew. Explosion—burned. 
mi 
Rae ees at paper|Merritton, Ont...:...... WRU R ote dey se Boiler explosion. 
mill. 
Saw and planing mill: 
Mill worker........ St. Jobn Nab eves suas July 5 38 |Slipped and fell while carrying lumber. 
La bourer.e eee cals < Welland Omg Muse clos: aN 4 68 |Struck by board. 
Mill worker........ Hastman, Que..........- Ret) 21 |Struck by board. 
Mall worker oo i Dan) be re metacia 0G SH DMR orale & ss Trapped by forest fire. 
Loadetes snes sia South’ Westminster, B.C. Fin ok 40 |Fell from locomotive crane truck. 
MOPGIIOON Coe. sa Edmonton, Alta........ Aug. 5 41 |Struck by iron hook while rolling lumber. 
Labourer... ....... Jotaye Helis) BiCuee in) 6 24 |Struck by arm of electric shovel. 
Mill worker........ Fortierville, Que........ Sepee i Gibacecw. . (No particulars), 
Mill worker........ Fredericton, Ne Sa RT eG 23 ~|Struck in eye by splinter from edger. 
Mill, worker.......... Timmins, Ontiid 6. 4 18 |Thrown against post—head injured. 
Wood products: 
eclari at shingle] Vancouver, B.C......... Aug. 25 40 |Caught in cogs of conveyor. 
mill. 
Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts: 
ee, shop em-|Calgary, Alta........... July 2 | over 21|Automobile accident. 
ployee. 
MACDIBt sss’. 95,5475 Montreal, Que........... a 80 |Struck on head when main gear of ele- 
vator broke. 
Employee of pipe/Oshawa, Ont............ oe) ED 45 |Explosion of core oven. 
fitting factory. 
Railway company|St. Thomas, Ont........ on os 35 |Arm fractured. (No further particulars). 
machinist. 

Labourer at motor|Oshawa, Ont............ Ae ee oS Perforation of bowels from air forced by 
company, hose. ; 
Machinist at rail-| Winnipeg, Man.......... a 8 63 |While repairing a pipe, through a mis- 

way shop. understanding cars were moved by 
switch engine. ‘ 
Sorter at horse shoe| Hamilton, Ont.......... GORD 1 Vaal. Saale Fell from elevation. 
factory. } 
Employee at rail-|Clinton, Ont............ Sept. 7 35 |Explosion. 
way shop. A panies 
Employee of iron|Guelph, Ont............ yt = 17. |Fell into vat of scalding sulphuric acid. 
works. 
Non-ferrous metal 
products: 
Zing roaster’ eln-|L Tail, BiG, eres keene Aug. 16 | over 21|Explosion of coal dust when car of coal 
ployee. was dumped by trestle in front of 
furnace. 
Chemical and allied 
products. ( wuehounnhe 
Furnace repairman|Shawinigan Falls, Que..| Aug. 15 35 |Fell from scaffold while repairing iron 
at carbide com- girder. 
pany. 
Workman at oil re-|Lethbridge, Alta........ on 6 ee aaa Burned when still exploded. Was at- 
finery. remap ting to perfect a new pressure 
still. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and Struc- 
tures: ; he 
Iron worker........ Lakefield, Ont... 5.45 .% July,.,...2 50 |Fell from building. ; 
Carpenter’... co. cs OYitMia, ONbrscsds ue caer. i Re mae Scratched finger—infection. 
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Trade or Industry 





Constr UcTION— 
Building and Struc- 
tures—(Cont’d.) 


arpenter.......... Vancouver, B.C 
aintert 71th. cae USHEC, Ome I) hy 
orkman installing] Montreal, Sees ae 
xtures. 
Carpenter.......... Archydale, Sask 
eabourer so. 62. 00.0. Point-du-Lac, Que 
Painter (Sign)...... Quebec, ee asc uikic 
arpentEer we. wie eae Imoilou, Que......... 
PV EGET pen) Campbellford, Ont 
Labourer ,5,,. 005. 0h ynn Creek, B.C 
Workman. .:...... ontreal, Que.....)..... 
Carpenter.......... orth Bay, Ont 
Carpenter.......... OV aS Cire Lk 
mponrers. 0). Montreal, Que........__ 
PRM Cer ih vk ancouver, B.C 
arpentere |) ost So Torohte Gatun) 
Workman. /'\..' () Toronte, Gnesi 2 
Labourers) doch Toronto, Ont.. 
prima. ARE oF ontreal, Que... 
Labourer........... Port Dalhousie, Ont 
Carpenter.......... ort Hope, Ont....... 
Labourer. Leet Lambton Mills, Ont 
Labourer .| Kenogami, en... 
PBIB tere see ty Montreal, Que...... 11 
Phim beret i, 5, 08 Farnham, Que......_ ||’ 
Employee.......... Montreal, Oak a 
BIPENTEF) oe asqua, Sask........... 
Bhai bens) ws Ontreal, Que.....},.... 
Carpenters) a...) Vancouver, B.C......7" 
Iron worker........ Oshawa, Onjus 23)... 
Employee.......... Montreal, Que...... 17" 


Buinpinc Consrruc 
TION— 


Carpenter.......... Bord, Wt tss tan 
Employee.......... Montreal, Que........ 
Railway Construction: 
Bridgemen (O08 ine Wye ree meeten t? : 
Driven, Taw St Glacier" Sere oh. 
Pile driver (engi-| Near Croyden, B.C 
neer). 
Carpenter.......... Shafford, Ce a 
Employee at track umberstone, Ont. . 
construction. 
ridgeman......... Actonvale, Que......... 
mployee at camp.|Lomond, Alta...... ||” 
Employee.......... Lemberg, Sask.......... 
Pile driver (engi-|Nabor bridge, Inverness 
neer). Siding, N. 
Labourer: 27 Port Arthur, Ont........ 
Miscellaneous Con- 
struction: 
abourer A, 0 Windsor,’Ont. > 10,” 
Tabourets.., 0.54.) St. Catharines, Ont 
PROGR dg a0 Thorold, Ont) ius... . 
Labotrer.: ty, .00" Three Rivers, Que 
Employee.......... Welland, Ont........... 
Labourer......,.... Peterboro, Ont.......... 





*Jury considered that drop bolts should have been used in the construction of the 


and on all similar stagings. 





Cause of Fatality 
a fe at ere erent 


Fell from scaffold. 
Fell from church belfry. 
Fell from scaffold. 


Fell from ladder. 
Buried when earth in excavation caved- 


in, 

Fell from scaffold. 

Fell from balcony. 

Struck by falling plank. 

Struck by clam shell bucket. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Fell from Scaffold, 

Fell from scaffold. 

Crushed by falling concrete. 

Fell from roof, 

Fell between risers on stand.* 

Fell. sLost balance when stepping from 
scaffold to ladder. 
uried in quicksand in excavation. 

Struck by falling concrete block. 

Fell from barn rafters. 

Fell from ladder. 

Fell. Rope broke while cleaning brick 
work of water tank. 

Collapse of wall. 

Fell through skylight from roof. 

Electrocuted. Aerial wires fell on elec- 
tric Wires. 


Oe) area Jalie 


ee oeeteces 


eeecertoeae 






















10 Lost balance and fell into lift. 

16 Cut with knife—infection, 

18 Struck by iron plate 

18 Fell from scaffold. Got too hear edge 


when moving concrete buggy. 
Fell off scaffold. 


Fell off scaffold. 


Fell off tower. 
Collapse of seaffold. 


Drowned. 

Explosion. Drill] struck unexploded shot. 

Collision. 

Struck by train. 

Crushed when dump car slipped from 
track. 

Struck by train. 

Knocked down and 

ened team. 

Run over by train. 

Struck by crank which came off. 


run over by fright- | 


Derailment of flat car carrying workers. 


Cave-in. 

Pinned under derrick car. 

Head crushed between padlock and 
ipper arm. 

Asphyxiated. Buried under earth and 
sand. 

Toppled over with derrick car. 

Fell under moving truck. 


11 
10 


staging in question, 
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Trade or Industry Locality 





Bumpine Constrruc- 
TION—Con. 

Miscellaneous Con- 
struction:—Con. 


Employee.......... Port Arthur, Ont........ 
Labourer.......:... Nipigon, Ont......... 
Rivetet cs cde Niagara Falls, Ont... 
Watchman......... Toronto, Ont......... 
mployee.......... Montreal, Que........ 
ridgeman......... Innipeg, Man....... 
arpenter... ...j0n0. t. Catharines, Ont.. 
Employee.......... Thetford Mines, Que 
ar repairer........ ort Colborne, Ont.. 
Crane operator..... St. Catharines, Ont. . 
Employee Ary, ay apts G ReierwBeGJo8tn) 
Engineer........... St. Catharines, Ont 
Labourer?) eet Toronto, Ont 


Speers, Sask 


ee eeero ee 


Labourer,s). fies. Montreal, Que......... 
Well digger......... Clanwilliam, Man.... 

Pahourer.. 20626 Blackwater, Ont..... 

Tatbourer™, eo 4 ath, Ont 


Labourer at road|St. Louis Nazaire, Que.. 


construction. 
mployee at trench} Rosemount, Que 
construction. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utitirirs— 
Steam Railways: 


eee 


eee eer eae 


aie 4) eS 0: 6 le) o's he 


ee eeecse 


tee eee 


eee 


aoe 


eee 


eee 


eee 


ee 


eee 


Date 


Conductor.......... Grand Birch subdivi-| July 
sion, Man. 
Engineer........... St. John, NuBiy i. ky. W 
Conductor.......... Minto; Mam. onvolt) 2a. es 
Sectionman......... Lynden Junction, Ont...| “ 
Labourer........... Brooks Siding, Alta..... 3 
Railway agent...... Rosedale, Alta.......... x 
Trackman.......... Aultsville, Ont.......... és 
Himplovyes..:..’... ." Minaki, Manwintl? a 
Sectionman......... Ashcroft, BUC oa eee . 
Trainmen (2)....... Birch Island, Ont....... ff 
mployees with |Walton, Ont............. ag 
wrecking crew. : 
Employees (2)...... Big River, Sask......... July 
Traskinen 45)... Vancouver, B.C......... ‘ 
Flagman’.. $3) a5 Near Ogilvie, Man...... FS 
Trainman.......... Shannonville, Ont....... Aug 
Employees......... Winnipeg, Man.......... ee 
Section labourer....| Near Revelstoke, B.C..| “ 
Sectionman......... Sarnia) Ontos ds)... .. £ 
Sectionman......... Ritthie! Bacbisok). 88 1 F 
Sectionmen (2)..... Allanwater, Ont......... " 
Yard foreman...... Caleary. Alta. 5 493. os. rf 
Trainman.:........ Minnedosa, Man......... fs 
Wardmaw,. a0 17% Kenora, Ontisiilo..i..... rf 
Sectionman......... Springhill, N.B......... Sept 
Brakeman..........|. Farnham, Que.......... ‘g 
Brakeman.......... Lemberg, Sask......... és 
Foreman: 2... .-..4; Windsor; Onéiiw. vi... .. ff 
Sectionman......... Londonyvi@ntnisay dso... is 


Age 


eooe es oe 


eee eceeee 


Cause of Fatality 





Blown from dredge following the burst- 
ing of a sleeve valve on suction pipe. 

Drowned. 

Missed blow at rivet and fell against 
ironwork of bridge. 

Drowned. 

Fell from coal car. 

Caught between cars. 

Electrocuted. Head struck low hanging 
power wire. 


about 45| Dynamite explosion. 


ee ceo eee 


er) 


eee es aoe 


Caught between drawbars on end cars. 
Slipped and fell to concrete floor of lock. 
Struck by falling rock. 

Struck by falling clay loosened by dyna- 
mite explosion. i 

Fell from bridge. 

Poisoned by gas while going down well. 
Fell from carrier having failed to strap 
himself in. 

Slipped from edge of car to ground. 

Cave-in of well shaft. 

Struck by steam shovel. 

Crushed with load. 

Struck by bucket. 


under 21}Premature explosion of dynamite. 


43 


eer ee eee 


eae ee eoe 
este eroee 


eevee eos 


eeeecereee 
eee ee ove 


woe ee oes 


over 21 


37 
38 


eee esos 


Accidentally set off a charge of dynamite. 


Myocarditis from being shaken up. Had 
previous heart trouble. 

Fell entering building. Internal hemor- 
rhage. 

Sprained knee while unloading freight, 
Later phlebitis and suppuration. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Engine hit truck which in turn hit agent. 

Struck by engine. 

Boiler explosion due to lack of water in 
boiler. 

Struck by train. 

Head-on collision. 

Struck by swinging boom and knocked 
off flat car. 

Derailment due to a small boy placing 
wooden slab on rails. 

Struck by automobile. 

Struck by engine. 

Fell from car. 

Struck by cars and run over. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by engine. 

Speeder struck rock slide. 

Motor car collided. 

Struck by log from car. 

Fell from top of car. 

Fell off moving car. 

Train struck lorry. ; 

Lost balance while fixing brakes— 
crushed. 

Fell from top of car. 

Run over. 

Struck by train. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
Steam Railways 
(Cont'd). 

Haginee? yi i.) Bois Chapelle, Que...... Derailment of hand car. 

Watchman occu, NeanBastonimpar BC, |i) 14d. . bees. Train struck speeder. 
Baggageman....... Seger curriok seh vt) Mae Ga a a Dy Struck by falling trunk. ' 

Car cleaner......... OiawaGotwe ot | AB Ne.) see: Drowned when cleaning mop in river. 
Traine oe ele EVAN Mame Mey 9M. ba a Fell between moving cars. 

Brakeman ¥ icc. gsc Brampton, Ont........ ae fell from top of car. 

ia bowren in i. cts Pashota Station Ont...) 0. 27.1...0.0 0, Fell off motor car. 

Strtion agent......./Walford, Ont........... 3 |Run over by train. 
Street and Electric 

Railway: : 

rack man wi shidie, 1 Montreal*Qde i)... Struck by shunting cars. 

Botoriian ty 0.) chi/o St. Charles, Man........ Street cars collided. ; 
Hm ploved |: 0). 44 Metropolitan Division,| “ 18 |........ Electrocuted. While making changes in 

Toronto, Ont. primary taps on high power line, did 
not wear gloves or pul) cut-out plug. 

PME MANS 2 CI St Boniface Man')...,)..%) 984.) 00.) Electrocuted while doing repair work. 
Floorman iy iow, 4%, Vancouver, Bic!) Ps ho A AOR Electrocuted while cleaning switch. 


Water Transportation: 


Foreman of harbour|Montreal, Oe Sa Electrocuted. Touched wire and fell 


commission. from scaffold. 
oO) | aa Vencouwermei@e | * (99). ) Fell into hold of vessel. 
meiner hiya), ear dh Vancouver, BiGU. Drowned. Fell overboard from tug. 
ongshoreman...... VancouversBiGl\.. Struck by bale which slipped from sling. 
Dabourer: 0) fous) Muskoka) Ont) ))))) 0 Drowned. 
Lockmaster........ Frankford, Ont......... Drowned 
Engineer on Light-|Fire PomevOnty | , . Drowned when boat capsized. 


ship. 


Painter. j..002.) 9. (| Vaticouver, BO!) |.) : Struck by hatch cover which fell from 
, deck into hold. 
Stolcer sy ai pos oudy ya Montreal] Harbour, Que Ship's boiler exploded. Scalded. 
Beaman. ii... os i Gulf of St. Lawrence Fell into hold. 
ug sailor.......,,. Quebec, Que. fu). | Drowned. ' 
-ongshoreman...... Montreal, Que........... Drowned. Knocked from deck by 
shifting cargo. 
Storage and local trans- 
portation: 


Employee at eleva-|Port Colborne, Ont..... Slipped from ship while unloading grain. 


Horse ran away. 


Employee at garage|Medicine Hat, Alta..._. rapier overturned on ‘‘cut-off’’ on 
road. 

Taxi driver.........| Drumheller, Alta....... Injured in automobile accident. 

Teamister))) 0 iis 3154 Montreal, Que........... Injured internally when wagon bumped 
against side of entrance to yard, 

Teamsters ph iy 3, Annis Bie gultiy hi, , Drowned. . 


Fell through open trap door at ice house. 


Car overturned. 

Slipped from wagon which ran over him. 
Thrown from wagon when it knocked 
against gate. 


seeeeeeersceoee 


eee eee ereces 


Telegraph and Tele- 
phones: 


Lineman with rail- Bowmanville, Ont...... 


Fell to pavement from tree. 


way. 

Lineman. ..0p ey sek Montreal, Que........... Linesmen accidentally switched current 
into wire being held by victim. 

Lineman........... St.John Na so Electrocuted while testing line. 

Boatman with Pimmins, Oniwae, 6s. 


Accidentally shot by passenger. 
power company. 


Public Utilities, n.e.s: 


Patrolman......... near Lac du Bonnet, Que| July Electrocuted while inspecting insulators, 
climbed wrong tower on which lines 
were alive. : 

Electrician......... Prailj BGs. . weet de Scratch of finger—blood poison. . 

Electrician......... Verdun, Queiiig. Poo... Electrocuted. While on ground holding 
dead wire it came in contact with live 
wire. 

Lineman. 0 Medicine Hat, Alta..... Electrocuted. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Public Utilities, n.e.s. 
—Con. 
Electrician......... Montreal, ‘Qtter tae ee. tog. "Ot 
Lamemane se Ms. Ey Winnipeg, Man.......... Aug. 6 
Lineman... ¢ 227 74:% Pundag nts el ctee.s eA HE 
Electrical operator.|Grosse Isle, Que........ ie SL 
Dineinen yt ee Boyers Crossing, Ont....| “ 18 
Employee of power|/Sheet Harbour, N.S....} “ 25 
commission. 
TRADE— 
Retail: 
Electrician with de-| Vancouver, B.C.........| Aug. 16 
partmental store. 
SER VICE— 
Public and municipal: 
Inspector with go-|Port Arthur, Ont........| July 17 
vernment depart- 
ment. 
Pokkcemantr. ee Montreal, Que...........| Aug. 8 
Fire patrols........ Alico Ber vermin sts: cs Guana | 
TS DGULET. Liesl. ee ae Amherstburg, Ont...... baal 
Tree trimmer...... Montreal, Que...........| Sept. 16 
Customs officer.....|Edmonton, Alta........ alt Han fe) 
OME T. Sac se ane OClmtonvOnt..wacdes (ust cee 
Personal: 5 
Clothes presser.....|Montreal, Que...........| July 26 
Recreational: 
Zoo attendant...... Vancouver, 6 Cucan (oa July 24 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
iForemans iis! .xld. Vancouver, B.C......... July 
TIA DGUTOT cy eyaeee Caloary, A lear Marta «la on a Ae 
Workman...’. (3.055 Montreal) Quel), Veit 15 
Bolterses i. laws YabkeBe@ on oe ey Hi. 19 
TA DOUEET cack ec: Vancouver: DiGi eee 22 
Diverve wets arty. Port: Alice nB iG a ase a oe 
Employee at garage|Montreal, Que...........| “ 10 
Well cleaner........ Alliance, Alta.........5. Aug. 15 
Pabourer?, .oewec Charlemagne, Que...... ath hee 
Labourer, 2 fo, .k Madawaska, Co., N.B..| “ 27 
AE OSE TAL. Sos st DIO Alta, ccna caiman et Sept. 3 
Workman at build-|Montreal, Que...........}  “ 3 
ing. : 
ag VEC 2) ah era da a aa Montreal, Quen ea. 8 
Apprentice......... Nominingue, Que....... oy apenas 


Age Cause of Fatality 
“es ae oe: Electrocuted while inspecting transfor- 
mer. 

83 |Puncture upper eyelid and possible per- 
foration of skull. (No further parti- 
culars). 

LOT FIM Electrocuted 
52 |Electrocuted 
brats en Electrocuted 
pabestdd S. Ignition of blasting powder. 

40 |Touched live wire and fell from ladder 
while fitting a pot-head from high 
tension wire to store. 

pA a, ie Drowned. 
over 21 |Collision between motorcycle and auto- 
mobile. 

50 |Top of spar tree broke off bringing down 
skyline which struck workman. 

A Ae Drowned. 

25 |Electrocuted. Touched live wire con- 
cealed by branches. 

21 {Struck by freight train. 

48 |Thrown from wagon. 

23 |Blood poisoned—prick of pin. 

50 |Struck by stone from blast. 

63 |Fell. While repairing broken conveyor 
chain the hook slipped out. he 

63 |Struck by train. 

40 |Trampled by horse in stable. 

38 |While feeding bolter lath machine was 

' struck by slab which flew back. 

30 |Slipped and fell on shaft when starting 
conveyor. 

46 |Brought up from depth too rapidly— 
collapsed. 

35 |Gasoline explosion. 

oe neces Cave-in of well. 
46 |Fell between bridge tree and gear. 
“he Sea Drowned—fell into river. 
61 |Knocked down by horse. 
20 |Fell from freight elevator. 
over 21 |Lost balance and fell into water. 
15 |Struck by piece of wood. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN 
1924 PREVIOUS TO THE THIRD QUARTER 





Employee at steel|/Montreal, Que...........| Jan 
works. 

TLongshoreman......| Vancouver, B.C.........] “ 

Labourer at sugar|Wallaceburg, Ont....... FP 
refinery. 

Cutter with lumber|Bolkow, Ont............ Feb 
company. 

Toolmaker......:... Peterboro, Ont..........] Mar 

VaDOpren.n.ct. Ae Kent County, N.B...... : 


Caught between crane and wall of build- 


ing. 

Struck by falling hatch beam. (Died 
Sept. 24, 1924). 

Scratched by nail—infection. 


eee eee oe 


ee ee teooe 


51 |Crushed by falling tree. 


32 |Operation for hernia. (No further parti- 
culars). 

-40 |Internal hemmorhage—struck by blow 
from saw. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN 
1924 PREVIOUS TO THE THIRD QUARTER—Concluded. 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MIscEeLLaNEoUS— 
BDOUTET: ctnetrauie Gloucester Co., N.B....| April 5 26 |Crushed by falling log pile. 
Dallore (2). ey ee Rapids near Cascades,| May  |........ Drowned when tug drawing dredge went 
ue. . on rocks, 
Labourer at cement|Point anne One... ..|. { 1 64 |Crushed by stone. 
works, 
Woodsman......... Gloucester Co., N.B....| “ 9 16 |Drowned—Fell into river. 
River driver....... Victoria,,Co..N;:B..:... ar ro +, 43 |Taken down stream on log jam. 
Laboprer. 2... ae Madawaska Co., N.B...| June 2 24 |Fell into river. 
River driver....... Massey Bay, Ont....... Si DHS hese Som Drowned. 
opzeri) YUrmne Dot. | | 10 47 |Struck by falling tree. 
Night watchman...|Welland PRE CrMOMD end... 1S Jacke. en Drowned. 

ORBOR Ye daha eee Skookumchuck,-B.C....| “ 19 75 |Struck by falling tree. 
Woodsman......... PGK O Nash cake. ae 19 41 |Struck by falling tree. 
Fisherman.,....... Martin’s River, Lunen-| “ 23 ]........ Washed overboard at sea. 

burg Co., N. 

Electric wireman... Trail Pe ee eee ots June 24 40 |In clutching pipe to break fall struck 
against a rusty nail. 

UGS eee a CarridéntBarBC......| “5 - 25 19 {Struck and knocked over by swinging log. 

Fisherman......... Butedale, B.C.......... Fol han 36 |Fell overboard from fishing boat— 
drowned. 

Bushman. ios5.daee. NGrinG RIVER OME) we cock MS 2B). ee Fell injuring knee—infection. 

Bucker.............|Hardwich isiand.6.C..| “ 36 42 |Struck by falling tree. 

eA ber sty ibel. Hus nal akemuperiorOnt..oc..{  “:) (26+1..4...2. Drowned. 

Labourers oeus, dosce Clowhompbalis, B.C....| “ 27 36 {Struck by falling tree. 











International Enquiry into Production 


The International Labour Office published 
about a year ago Volume 1 of the Enquiry 
into Production which contained a general 
account of the production crisis which took 
place after the war. The third volume, con- 
taining 1,022 pages, has just appeared. It 
contains seven sections, dealing with the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) the shortage of raw 
material; (2) the shortage of equipment; 
(3) shortage of transport; (4) the lack of 
capital; (5) the lack of markets; (6) the ex- 
change crisis; (7) other general factors. 

Since the year 1920, the two economic fac- 
tors which dominated the movement of pro- 
duction are the lack of markets and the 
exchange crisis, the latter being considered as 


the pivot of the whole economic world crisis. 
Special attention is devoted to the methods of 
stabilization adopted in Central and Eastern 
Europe. When the League of Nations stabil- 
ized the Austrian Crown, the dollar rose in 
Austria at the rate of 21 crowns a day. When 
Poland effected the stabilization of its mark, 
the price of the dollar at Warsaw mounted at 
the rate of 68 Polish marks per minute. When 
Russia established the tchervonetcz, the value 
of which is 10 gold roubles, the dollar soared 
at Petrograd at the rate of 18,000 roubles per 
second. When Germany stabilized the mark 
by the creation of the rentenmark, the dollar 
shot up at Berlin at a speed of 75,000 marks a 
second. 





IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1924 


‘TBE accompanying table, compiled from 

information furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization, gives 
some details respecting the total number of 
immigrants into Canada during the third 
quarter of 1924. For purposes of comparison 
the figures for the previous quarter and for 
the corresponding quarter of 1923 are also 
given. 

The table on page gives the nationality, 
sex, occupation and destination of all immi- 
grants, who entered Canada during the quar-: 
ter under review. oe 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1924 
a 









































From 
Great | From | From 
Period Britain | U.S.A.| other | Totals 
and coun- 

Treland tries 
July, 1924...5 2202 ae 4,789 1,584 4,405] 10,778 
August, 1994 eee 5,706|' 1,792 5,198} 12,696 
September, 1924.......... 3,834 1,377 3,282 8,493 
imi wil RS ae Gal ah a Seif 
Third quarter, 1924....... 14,329} 4,753] 12,885] 31,967 
ain Leys eae ie ane eta ae 
Second quarter, 1924...... 28,459) 5,472! 19,314] 53,245 
RAM DMRS En PP iets ae 
Third quarter, 1923....... 29,408 6,716' 17,257! 53,381 


‘esonSnziog | ‘Binquroxn’] | ‘werAyey OT ‘WeTMONISET g ‘WRIT g ‘wermesg | sopnpout ,,s10490,, (8) 
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LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Pooling of Wages by Pilots 


i [igre right of the pilots on the St. Law- 

rence River to pool their wages in accord- 
ance with an agreement made among them- 
selves in 1918, was upheld by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in a recent judg- 
ment. The circumstances leading to this judg- 
ment are outlined below. 

In December, 1918, the pilots for the Dis- 
trict of Montreal associated themselves together 
in a partnership under the name of the 
“United Montreal Pilots.’ The partnership 
was formed for a period of twenty-five years, 
the pilots’ agreement containing a provision 
that no member could withdraw as long as he 
remained a pilot or had not been expelled. It 
was further stipulated that all members of 
the partnership renounced any individual right 
to collect their pilotage dues, such right being 
delegated to the partnership with a view to 
an even distribution among all the pilots irre- 
spective of individual earnings. 

In 1921 one of the associated pilots, Alberic 
Angers by name, declined to pay a portion of 
his earnings into the common fund, and the 
United Montreal Pilots took action against 
him on the ground that he had earned $2,400 
during the previous season which, under the 
terms of the contract referred to, he was 
obliged to pay over to the partnership for dis- 
tribution, but that he refused to do so when so 
required. 

The Shipping Federation of Canada sup- 
ported the stand taken by Angers on the 
ground that the effect of the pooling agree- 
ment was to take away from individual pilots 
the incentive to render the best service, and 
that the pilots’ association was a body inimi- 
cal to the public interest generally, and es- 
pecially to merchants and shipowners. They 
cited enactments and regulations contained in 
the Pilotage Act and in the by-laws of the 
Pilotage Authority for the purpose of com- 
pelling pilots to do their duty, and referred to 
“the constant endeavour, by fresh regula- 
tions, to supply the want of the stimulus sup- 
plied by freedom of employment.” 

The Shipping Federation cited the Pilotage 
sections of the Canada Shipping Act (Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, chapter 113) which 
provide as follows:— 

433. Subject to the provisions of this Part, or any 
Act for the time being in force in its pilotage district, 
every pilotage authority shall, within its district, 
have power from time to time, by by-law confirmed 
by the Governor in Council, to— 

(b) make regulations respecting the approval, licens- 
ing, management and maintenance of pilot boats, and 
respecting the distribution of the earnings of pilots 
and pilot boats, etc. 

A by-law (No 45) under this provision is in 
effect as follows:— 


“All pilotage dues shall be payable to and collected 
by the Pilotage Authority, who shall deduct therefrom 
the amount required for the Pilots Pension Fund, and 
pay to each pilot the balance of such pilotage dues 
earned by him. The method and time of such pay- 
ments shall be as the Pilotage Authority directs.” 


The foregoing provision of the Act, and the 
by-law, were cited as suggesting that the in- 
tention of the Act was that the pilots should 
receive their own earnings individually. 


DecIsIoN OF SUPREME CouRT—The lower 
courts having given judgment in favour of 
the United Montreal Pilots, the case was car- 
ried by Angers to the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, by whom the appeal was. dismissed in 
June of the present year. 

The Supreme Court was unanimous in its 
decision, judgments being given as follows:— 


Mr. Justice Mignault: 


I do not see anything contrary to the public order in 
agreement between many persons practising the same 
profession or the same industry, to unite and contribute 
to a common fund for their benefit, which funds would 
be divided among all the members of the society in the 
proportion agreed upon among them. The United 
Montreal Pilots Association, which the appellant con- 
sented to join, is an association of this kind which 
has been voluntarily formed for the mutual advantage 
of its members, This association is to last twenty- 
five years, and the appellant, before the expiration 
of this period, refuses to pool his earnings, giving as 
a reason that the association is illegal and contrary to 
the public order. Universal societies for pooling earnings 
are not unknown in civil law, as shown by Article 1858 
of the Civil Code. Anyone joining them of their 
own free will should observe the conditions while the 
society lasts. The pilots who formed that association 
are all licensed pilots for the pilotage district of Mon- 
treal, and the public order, a word which is some- 
times abused, is not concerned by the agreement which 
they made of pooling their earnings The appellant 
considers that he would earn more money if he re- 
tained his earnings instead of contenting himself with 
the share which would be allowed him by this social 
pact. This is quite possible. But then he should not 
have joined this association. As long as it shall exist he 
will have no valid reason for retiring from it and will 
have to respect the agreement he entered into with his 
co-members. His contention that he is a sort of public 
officer and that for that reason he cannot associate 
with his confreres is groundless. 


The appeal should be dismissed with costs. 


Mr. Justice Idington: 


I cannot see that the parties hereto because of being 
licensed as pilots, can be held to be such public officers 
as to bar their right to pool their receipts from fees 
got for service. 

I should be glad if I could see otherwise, for the 
appellant seems to have been rather improvident in 
joining. 

It can easily be rectified if the Government is 
satisfied, as appellant’s counsel contends is the fact, that 
pooling receipts tends to impair efficiency of the ser- 
vice, and sees fit to shapé its regulations so as to pre- 
vent its continuance. Meantime I cannot say as matter 
of law that the system so operates. 

I conclude that in my opinion this appeal should be 
dismissed with costs. 


Mr. Justice Malouin: 


I am of the opinion that the pilots are not public 
officers, I would dismiss the present appeal with costs 
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for the reasons given by the Court of King’s Bench, 
Court of Appeal. 


Mr. Justice Anglin: 


I would affirm the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench for the reasons assigned by the learned Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Dorion. 


Mr. Justice Duff: 


The question is a difficult one, but on the whole I 
think the agreement’ in question is not within the 
principle which withholds from assignments of the 
salaries of public officers the assistance of the law. 

Here it is questionable, to say the least, whether 
the assignors are public officers within the scope of the 
principle; and, moreover, the object of the agreement 
‘is to provide for the whole body of pilots greater 
pecuniary security. That such an agreement would, 
in fact, be detrimental to the public service seems to 
me to be very debatable, and I know of no established 
legal doctrine which requires me to say that it is. 

The appeal should be dismissed with costs. 
(Supreme Court of Canada—Angers versus 


Gauthier.) 
Employers’ Liability 

An employee in the warehouse premises of 
the General Wholesalers, Limited, an organ- 
ization affiliated with the United Farmers’ Co- 
operative Company, Limited (Ontario), sus- 
tained serious injury, in June, 1922, from fall- 
ing into an elevator shaft. His work consisted 
in receiving, checking, and putting in place, 
goods as they came on the premises, and in 
connection with this work he operated an 
elevator. On the day of the accident, after 
unloading, he stepped back to re-enter the 
elevator, but as it had been moved and the 
gate was not in place, he fell into the shaft. 
He brought action against the company for 
damages on the ground that their servant or 
agent had removed the elevator without giv- 
ing him the necessary warning, and had left 
the shaft unguarded. The company claimed 
that the plaintiff had shewn disregard of con- 
ditions of which he was aware, and that he 
was himself responsible for the injury he had 
sustained. 

The court found that the effect of decisions 
in similar previous cases, and of sections 106 
and 107 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
was to place the liability on the defendants, 
notwithstanding that the negligence was that 
of a fellow workman, but that contributory 
negligence had been shown by the plaintiff. 
Moreover the provisions of section 58 of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act (re- 
quiring that elevators in these establishments 
should be provided with doors) were not ob- 
served by the defendants. The plaintiff’s 
contributory negligence was taken into account 
in assessing the damages, in accordance with 
section 108 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, these damages being assessed at $800. It 
may be noted that the industry followed by 
the defendants in this case is one of those 
coming under Part II of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of the province. The sections 


of the Act which govern in the case are in 
part as follows:— 

106. (1) Where personal injury is caused to a work- 
man by reason of any defect in the condition or 
arrangement of the ways, works, machinery, plant, 
buildings or premises connected with, intended for or 
used in the business of his employer or by reason of 
the negligence of his employer or of any person in 
the service of his emplover acting within the scope 
of his employment the workman or if the injury results 
in death the legal personal representatives of the work- 
man and any person entitled in case of death shall have 
an action against the employer, and if the action is 
brought by the workman he shall be entitled to recover 
from the employer the damages sustained by the 
workman by or in consequence of the injury, and if 
the action is brought by the legal personal representa- 
tives of the workman or by or on behalf of persons 
entitled to damages under The Fatal Accidents Act 
they shall be entitled to recover such damages as they 
are entitled to under that Act. 

(4) A workman shall not by reason only of his con- 
tinuing in the employment of the employer with know- 
ledge of the defect or negligence which caused his 
injury be deemed to have voluntarily incurred the risk 
of the injury. See R.S.O. 1914, cap. 146, s. 6, last part. 

107. A workman shall hereafter be deemed not to have 
undertaken the risks due to the negligence of his 
fellow workmen and contributory negligence on the part 
of a workman shall not hereafter be a bar to recovery 
by him or by any person entitled to damages under 
The Fatal Accidents Act in an action for the recovery 
of damages for an injury sustained by or causing the 
death of the workinan while in the service of his 
employer for which the employer would otherwise have 
been liable. 

108. Contributory negligence on the part of the work- 
man shall nevertheless be taken into account in assess- 
ing the damages in any such action. 


(Ontario—Pitt versus United Farmers’ Co- 
operative Company, . Limited). 


Master and Servant 


A salesman entered into a covenant with his 
emplover that he would not at any time before 
May 31, 1925, within a specified district, or 
within seven miles, carry on, or be interested 
in, “whether as principal, partner, agent, em- 
ployee, servant, or in any other way,” any 
business similar in whole or in part to the 
business of the company. The employee 
having violated this agreement, the employer 
brought action for an injunction restraining 
the employee from carrying on business simi- 
lar to their own prior to the date mentioned. 
The defendant made a counter-claim against 
the company, both cases being tried without 
a jury. The court held that the agreement 
was based upon a valuable consideration, that 
the restriction was not broader than was 
necessary for the protection of the plaintiffs, 
and did not unfairly hamper the defendant 
in the exercise of his calling; that it was not 
unreasonable as to duration or area, was not 
contrary to the public interest or public policy, 
and ought to be enforced. The injunction 
was granted up to the date named and the 
counter-claim was dismissed. 


(Ontario—Dominion Loose Leaf Company, 
Limited versus Manuel). 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CANADA 


MINISTER—THE HONOURABLE JAMES MURDOCK 
Deputy MINIsTER—H. H. WARD 





a 


Functions of the Department 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.—The administration of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, which provides for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in cases of disputes affecting mines and public utilities. 


Conciliation.—The maintenance of a staff of officers at various points whose services 
are utilized in the adjustment of labour disputes. 





Fair Wages.—The administration of the Fair Wages policy of the Government of Canada 
which provides for the observance of the current wages rates and hours of the district on 
Government contracts and on railway construction towards which financial aid has been 
voted by Parliament. 


Labour Statistics and Information.—The collection, compilation and publication of 
statistics of wages, hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents and 
industrial agreements; also of labour organization and organization in industry, commerce 
and the professions; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing on industrial 
relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information on these subjects. 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the “Labour Gazette” containing a review 
of the industrial situation throughout Canada, a record of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, wholesale and retail prices in 
Canada and other countries, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, summaries of laws and 
legal decisions affecting labour and other information on current matters of industrial and 
labour interest. 


Labour Legislation in Canada.—The compilation and publication of reports containing 
the texts of the labour laws of the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures. 








Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic subjecte. 


Employment Service of Canada.—The administration of the Employment Offices’ Co- 
ordination Act under which, in co-operation with various provincial governments, free public 
employment offices are maintained in 66 centres; statistical information relative to employ- 
ment conditions is also collected and published. 


International Labour Organization (League of Nations).—The collection and trans- 
mission of information required by the International Labour Conference and Office; corre- 
spondence with Federal and Provincial Government departments and with organizations of 
employers and employees relative thereto; the representation of Canada at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 


Technical Education.—The administration of the Technical Education Act which 
provides for grants to the provinces for the purpose of promoting technical education; the 
collection and publication of information in the form of bulletins and otherwise. 


Canadian Government Annuities. The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, 1908, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of annuities by 
individuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by employers on behalf of their 
employees. 





Combines Investigation Act, 1923.—The administration of the Combines Investigation — 
Act, 1923, which provides means for investigation of alleged combines. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GAZETTE contains 
the regular monthly articles on the in- 
dustrial and labour situation in Canada dur- 
ing the past month, including reviews of the 
recent movement of prices and cost of living, 
the employment situation, industrial disputes 
and conciliation proceedings, recent industrial 
agreements, fair wage contracts, etc.; also the 
usual notes on labour union activities, voca- 
tional training and apprenticeship, and special 
articles on various current topics of interest 
to labour. 


Reports from the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in- 
dicated a contraction in the 
volume of business during 
October, following the increased activity of 
the two preceding months, and employment 
generally was on a lower level than in the 
same month a year ago. This contraction 
continued during November. At the begin- 
ning of November the percentage of unem- 
ployment among members of trade unioas 
was 6.8 as compared with 5.9 per cent at the 
beginning of October and with 4.8 per cent 
at the beginning of November, 1923. Reports 
from 5,737 employers of labour showed a 
slight decline in the number of persons em- 
ployed by them on November 1, when 762,848 
persons were on the combined payroll as com- 
pared’ with 770,595 on October 1. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.46 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
$10.31 for October; $10.69 for November, 
1923; $10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 for 
November, 1921; $15.32 for November, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
November, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, ad- 
vanced to 157.7 for November as compared 
with 157.0 for October; 153.3 for November, 
1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 153.6 for 
November, 1921; 224.5 for November, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 217.5 
for November, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was less in November than in either the pre- 
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Monthly 


Summary 


ceding month or November, 1923. Two dis- 
putes were in existence, one of these being 


. carried over from October, but as both were 


settled during the month there was no official 
record of any strike or lockout in Canadu 
on November 30. The two disputes referred! 
to affected 313 employees, and resulted in a 
loss in working time of 4,808 working days. 
Corresponding figures for the previous month 
were as follows: 6 disputes, 8,656 employees, 
and 141,448 working days; and for November, 
1923, 15 disputes, 2,237 employees, and 55,978 
working days. 


Mr. David Campbell, K.C., 


Alleged of Winnipeg, was appointed 
Combine in on October 28, 1924, a 
the Distribution Commissioner under the 
of Coal Combines Investigation Act, 


1923, to investigate an al- 
leged combine of coal dealers—retail and 
wholesale—and coal mine owners, resulting in 
the controlling of the purchase or sale of coal 
in the Province of Manitoba and elsewhere 
to the injury of consumers. 


Mr. M. G. MacNeil, barrister, of Winnipeg, 
has been instructed by the Department -f 
Justice to conduct the investigation before 
the Commissioner. 


Public sittings commenced on November 
7 at the Provincial Law Courts, Winnipeg, 


Mr. Lewis Duncan, barris- 
ter, of Toronto, was ap- 
pointed on July 2, 1924, a 
Commissioner under the 
Combines Investigation Act, 
1923, to investigate an al- 
leged combine of jobbers, 
brokers and others resulting in the controlling 
of the prices, purchase and sale of fruits and 
vegetables produced in British Columbia and 
elsewhere to the injury of producers and con- 
sumers. 

Sittings commenced on July 11 at Van- 
couver, B.C., and have continued to be held 
at other points, including Vernon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Regina, Montreal and Ottawa. 
The investigation is still proceeding. 


Alleged 
Combine in 

the Distribution 
of Fruit and 
Vegetables 
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» During November the De- 
Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation established in con- 
Act, 1907 nection with a _ dispute 


: between the Canadian Press 
and its telegraphers, members of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union of North America. 
These reports are printed elsewhere in the 
present issue. 

News of the death on De- 


Death of cember 13 of Mr. Samuel 
Samuel Gompers was received with 
Gompers, deep regret throughout 
President, Canada. At the recent con- 
A.F. of L. vention of the American 


Federation of Labour at 
El Paso, Texas, reported elsewhere in the 
present issue, Mr. Gompers was elected presi- 
dent for the forty-third term. After the con- 
vention he had gone to Mexico to attend a 





SAMUEL GOMPERS 


joint meeting of the American Federation of 
Labour, and also to be present at sessions of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labour, of 
which he was president. While in the Mex- 
ican capital he was attacked by an illness to 
which he had lately been subject, and passed 
away at San Antonio, Texas, on his way 
home. | 

As president of the American Federation of 
Labour since its inception in 1881, with the 
exception of one term, Mr. Gompers had be- 
come well known in all parts of the world, 
but nowhere, outside of the United States, 
more intimately than in Canada. Of Eng- 


lish birth, he came to the United States at 
the age of thirteen, taking up the cigar 
makers’ trade, in which his father had been 
engaged, and as a young man was one of 
those instrumental in organizing the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, in which he re- 
tained membership up to his death. For a 
number of years past he was vice-president 
of this organization. As head of the American 
Federation of Labour he was recognized as 
the most outstanding figure in the labour 
movement of North America, and his death 
will be a great loss to the cause of wage earn- 


-ers everywhere, for whom he had valiantly 


fought throughout his long lifetime. 

During the war Mr. Gompers was a mem- 
ber of the United States Council of National 
Defence, and in this capacity visited Canada 
in April, 1918, and delivered an address to 
the Parliament of Canada. On the conclusion 
of hostilities he was appointed president of an 
International Commission on Labour Legis- 
lation at the Paris Peace Conference which 
assisted in drafting the labour part of the 
Peace Treaty. 

His latest visit to Canada was in May, 
1924, when he attended the regular meeting 
of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labour in Montreal. On this 
occasion, as previously, Mr. Gompers spoke 
of the importance of good relations between 
the workers of Canada and the United States, 
and of the desire of the American Federation 
of Labour to be helpful to organized workers 
in both countries alike. 


A series of conferences be- 
tween the operating officers 
and representatives of the 
maintenance equipment em- 
ployees on the Canadian 
National Railways terminated during No- 
vember in a tacit understanding to put into 
effect a plan of joint management within 
certain defined limits. It will be recalled that 
the representatives of the shop crafts on the 
Canadian National system, in conformity 
with the instructions of their union, inter- 
viewed the management of the lines early 
this year with a view to the establishment of 
some form of joint control. It was then 
agreed that a survey should be made of the 
main railway shop centres in order to make 
a test of the new method. Under the new 
arrangement a joint committee is to be es- 
tablished next January in the Moncton shops 
for the purpose of promoting closer ¢o- 
operation in regard to welfare, shop sugges- 
tions, efficiency methods and other matters 
where wage rates are not involved. No writ- 


Joint 
Management 
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ten agreement, however, was entered into as 
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to the formation of a joint committee, but if 
it should be found in practice to be a success, 
the understanding is that a similar arrange- 
ment will be made in other regions of the 
Canadian National system. 


The Springhill correspond- 
ent of the Lasour GAZETTE 
sends the following account 
of a fatality caused by a 
“bump” which occurred 
early in December at the Springhill coal 
mine :— 

“What is designated locally as a bump—described 
as a slide, pinch or squeeze by various authorities— 
occurred during the noon hour in No. 2 mine of the 
Cumberland Coal and Railway Company, here on 
Saturday, December 6. Twenty-one employees were 
at work in bords leading right and left from inclines 
8, 4 and 5 driven from the 5,400 feet level. All of 
them excepting one man, had left the faces and were 
at dinner. The bump affected all the inclines stated, 
expelled the coal from the faces, overturning the sup- 
porting timbers and causing large portions of roof to 
fall. The man referred to, John Sweeney, 26 years of 
age, married and with a family of two, was caught 
in the roof fall. The vibration resulting from the 
bump extended over a large area and was felt like 
an earthquake shock throughout the town and neigh- 
-borhood. Volunteers from amongst those who were 
uninjured undertook to recover Sweeney and the work 
varied by relief parties who reached the spot through 
communicating roads from a lower level succeeded in 
recovering his remains on Sunday morning. This was 
the most severe bump suffered in Springhill mines 
since the peculiarity. became frequent a number of 
years ago. In most cases the bumps are confined to 
a single face, from which the coal is suddenly squeezed 
out as from a gun shot, often injuring and sometimes 
killing the man or men there engaged. Fatalities 
following these accidents are said to number fourteen 
in a twelve-year period.” — : 


The subject of “bumps” in the Nova 
Scotia mines lately was investigated by Mr. 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, who came to 
the province at the request of Premier Arm- 
strong. Mr. Rice’s opinion of the Springhill 
mine was quoted in the last issue of: the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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The Board of Railway 
Dangerous Commissioners for Canada 
Practices at desires that as much pub- 
Railway licity as possible should be 
Crossings given to a warning issued 

recently by them as to 
dangerous practices at railway crossings. 


In many cases, they point out, accidents 
at highway crossings are due to the negli- 
gence of those driving automobiles and 
other. vehicles, and of pedestrians. ‘This 
negligence is found both at unprotected 
and protected crossings. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railway lines, from March 25, to Oc- 
tober 31 of the present year, show 49 cases 
where accidents occurred at protected cross- 
ings due to the negligence of those. using the 


crossings. The Toronto, Hamilton and Buf- 
falo lines, from April 30 to October 31, show 
three cases. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
lines from October 16, 1923, to September 30, 
1924, show 554 cases. The Board publishes 


- tables showing the causes of these accidents 


in the hope of educating motor drivers and 
others to be more careful at crossings. The 
tables show that all these accidents were 
caused by disregard of signals, by driving or 
walking under the gates, by driving too fast, 
or by other forms of carelessness. 


An organization is being 
Old Age formed under the title 
Pension “The Old Age Pension As- 
Association sociation of Canada,’ with 
of Canada headquarters at Toronto, 


for the purpose of develop- 
ing public opinion in favour of a system of 
old age pensions as recommended by the spe- 
cial committee of the House of Commons at 
the last session of the Parliament of Canada 
(Lapour GaAzerTe, July, 1924, page 580). The 
officers of the Association are Mr. Harry 
Woodrow, chairman; Mr. James Stephenson, 
secretary; Mrs. Thomas McGarragh, treasurer; 
Messrs. Joseph Gibbons and James Watt, 
vice-presidents. These officers are all identi- 
fied with the trade union movement, but it is 
hoped that other organizations will support 
the association, which is non-sectarian and 
non-political. A.convention is to be called 
within six months after incorporation, at a 
place to be chosen by the first directors. The 


association will enroll active members among 


Canadians who are fifty years of age or over, 
the membership fee being one dollar. The 
fund thus collected will be used. in connec- 
tion with public meetings and other work for 
the furtherance of the work throughout Can- 


ada. 


Labour organizations in’ the: western prov- 


‘inces are taking steps to secure provincial co- 


operation with the Federal Government in 
any measures that may be taken to give effect 
to the report of the old age pension com- 
mittee. 


In the introduction to a 
pamphlet entitled “ Labour 
and Industrial Peace,” Mr. 
Tom Shaw, former British 
Minister of Labour, makes 
a number of. statements illustrative of the 
Labour Party’s attitude and policy with re- 
gard to the prevention and settlement of 
labour disputes. 

There is, he says, no question that arbitra- 
tion is becoming more and more a practical 
method of settling disputes. For many years 
it was very difficult to convince. working men 
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that the arbitrators generally selected held 
the balance even. They were suspected of 
looking at things always from the employers’ 
point of view. Gradually, however, arbitra- 
tors have been found whose good faith is be- 
yond dispute, and the probabilities are that 
arbitration will make more rapid strides in 
the immediate future. It seems absolutely 
impossible at the moment even to dream of 
any compulsion. There is, in the present 
state of things, apparently no way of making 
an employer run a concern if he does not 
desire to do so, nor will the worker willingly 
give up his right to cease work either indi- 
vidually or in combination with his fellows, 
if the terms and conditions of his employ- 
ment are not satisfactory. 

There is, however, Mr. Shaw continues, a 
third party to be recognized. When a great 
transport dispute or a miners’ dispute, for 
instance, breaks out, it is not merely the 
transport workers or miners or the employers 
who suffer. The whole of the general public 
suffer in disputes of that kind, although they 
have neither part nor lot in the dispute itself. 
He concludes :— 

“It is because I have recognized this suffer- 
ing of the public that I have determined so 
long as I remain in office to use the powers 
of the Ministry in setting up Courts of In- 
quiry in all cases where a dispute seems likely 
to inconvenience the public. When a dispute 
is ventilated and when the facts are laid open 
before the public, there is always a tendency 
on the part of the latter to realize the true 
state of affairs and to form a judgment on 
the real issues. Public opinion still is a tre- 
mendous force with both employers’ organi- 
zations and trade unions.” 


The Canadian Electrical 
Association, on December 
9, presented bronze meda!s 
to Claude Bradshaw and 
John McGraw, members of 
the line construction staff of the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company, who were instru- 
mental in saving the life of a fellow 
employee, Leo Clemens, on May 17. Clemens, 
while working on a pole line in Ottawa, 
touched a 2,200 volt line wire with his ear, 
and was rendered unconscious. His two com- 
panions succeeded in resuscitating him by 
applying the Schaeffer or prone method. Mr. 
A. A. Dion, general manager, of the Ottawa 
Electric and Gas Companies, presented the 
medals on behalf of the Canadian Electrica! 
Association. He pointed out that this method 
of resuscitation had been adopted by all 
electrical companies throughout the continent 
to the exclusion of all mechanical apparatus, 


Employees 
receive medals 
for life saving 


and had been more successful in saving life 
than any other. The prone method, he 
stated, is equally efficacious in cases of drown- 
ing and asphyxiation. Its advantages are that 
it does not require an expert to apply it; 
that it can be easily taught; that it is 
independent of any mechanical contrivance, 
and, most important of all, that it can be 
applied immediately, during those first few 
seconds that have so great an influence on 
the victim’s chance for recovery, moments 
that too often are lost while awaiting the 
arrival of resuscitation apparatus. Mr. Dion 
hoped that before long the method would be 
taught to all, even to the children, and offered 
the assistance of the company’s trained staff 
for demonstration to any interested parties. 
Mr. Wills Maclachlan of Toronto, official 
investigator of reported cases of resuscitation 
for the Canadian Electrical Association, 
related several instances in which the prone 


method of resuscitation had proven its 
superiority. 

Mrs. M. E. Smith, who is 
Municipal one of the representatives 
share in of Vancouver in the legis- 
mothers’ lature of British Columbia, 
allowances referred in the House to 


differences between the pro- 
visions of the Mothers’ Allowances Act of 
British Columbia and those of the Acts of 
other provinces, and suggested that munici- 
palities should be required as in several other 
provinces to bear half the burden. Mrs. Smith 
alleged that municipalities in British Columbia 
were not taking their proper share in the 
relief of distress. The local authorities in 
Ontario and Alberta are required to contri- 
bute one-half the amount paid in allow- 
ances to residents within their boundaries. 
The Manitoba Mothers’ Allowances Act 
(now the Chief Welfare Act) provides that 
the Municipal Commissioners may be author- 
ized by Order in Council to levy upon muni- 
cipalities in the Province “the whole amount 
so expended (i.e. in providing maintenance 
for bereaved or dependent children), or such 
portion thereof as may be just to recoup or 
partially recoup the Province for the same.” 
The Saskatchewan Act of 1922 makes no 
provision for the ‘sharing of Provincial 
expenditures by municipalities. 
Among the social experi- 


Family ments which have attracted 
allowances wide attention in recent 

years is the adoption and 
extension in various countries during and 


since the war of the practice of supplementing 
the wageg of workers by special allowances :n 
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respect of their dependents. So numerous 
were the requests from different quarters 
addressed to the International Labour Office 
for information on this subject that it was 
decided to undertake a detailed investigation, 
and this was begun early in 1923. Shortly 
afterwards the University of Chicago ap- 
proached the International Labour Office with 
a view to co-operation in the investigation, 
and agreed to make a grant from its funds 
in order to enable the Office to extend the 
range of its inquiries. The results of these 
inquiries have been published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in a volume entitled 
“Family Allowances—The Remuneration of 
Labour according to Need”. The information 
used for this report was gathered mainly from 
official publications, from studies by private 
organizations or individuals, and from the 
regulations or collective agreements governing 
the payment of family allowances. These 
data) were supplemented by information 
obtained by correspondence with government 
departments in a number of countries and by 
special reports from external collaborators. 
The study made by the International Labour 
Office was purely objective in character. It 
presents the main features of the situation so 
far as these are available, together with 
opinions, more especially those of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, on the system 
itself and on the methods of applying it. 
The general introduction outlines the principal 
features of the system and the main problems 
involved. This as followed by a description 
in some detail of the development in the 
different countries. 

Unfortunately, precise figures of the workers 
covered by such systems are available for few 
countries. In France more than a million 
workers are employed in undertakings affili- 
ated to equalization funds; if to these are 
added civil service employees, railway em- 
ployees, and workers in the mining and other 
industries, the total amounts to about 2,700,- 
000 workers. Excluding those paid by the 
State, the total of allowances amounts to 
about 300 million francs a year. In Belgium, 
the total number of workers in establish- 
ments covered by family allowance schemes 
was estimated at the middle of 1924 at about 
280,000 and the total amount of allowances 
paid at about 20 million francs a year. In the 
Netherlands some 87,000 workers are covered. 
For other countries complete figures are not 
available, but it has been estimated that in 
Europe as a whole, excluding State employees 
nearly eight million workers are employed 
in establishments paying family allowances in 
some form or another. 
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An English writer, E. Col- 


Public and ston Shepherd, in a recent 
Private work entitled “The Fixing 
Employment of Wages in Government 


Employment,” notes a ten- 
dency in the conditions of public service in 
Great Britain to approximate to those in 
private industry. Under the old conditions 
the state employee had constant work, was 
secure for the whole of his life, was given. 
medical attention when necessary, with pay 
during illness, and had a pension to look for- 
ward to. These ideal conditions of employ- 
ment have been considerably abridged of late 
in consequence of the multiplication of state 
departments and state functions, and the re- 
sulting increase in the number of public em- 
ployees. In order to secure a supply of 
efficient labour successive governments have 
been forced to fall into line with the rule of 
supply and demand which prevails in outside 
industry in regard to the fixing of wages, 
hours of labour, and other questions. For 
example, the “fair wages’ now required in 
government undertakings follow wage scales 
that have been arrived at through collective 
bargaining in the industrial field. The author 
points out the difficulty of retaining the 
feature of permanence that was formerly one 
of the most attractive features of govern- 
ment service. “The assurance of continuity 
in government employment constitutes one 
of its greatest difficulties in this respect,” 
he says. “The fear of dismissal may not 
be held over the worker who fails to give 
his best. The stopping of an increment may 
have some effect, but can only be partial; 
and the path of promotion has not been suf- 
ficiently unencumbered in the past to form 
a powerful incentive.” 


The Fire Department’s 
Sunday rest Hours of Labour Act, which 
for Alberta became law at the last 
Fire session of the Alberta 
Departments Legislature (Lasour Ga- 
zETTE, May, 1924, page 


376) contained the provision that it should 
not be adopted in any particular city until 
the electors should have voted in favour of 
such action. It is now stated that the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the Act is to be 
submitted to the voters at the civic elections 
in the province in December. Objection is 
taken to the act on the ground that its adop- 
tion would involve the municipalities in the 
heavy additional expense that would be re- 
quired to maintain the existing effective 
strength of the fire brigades if the weekly 
rest were granted. The firemen’s case is 
stated in a recent issue of the Alberta 
Labour News as follows:— 
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The firemen now work under what is known as 
the “Two Platoon’ system, which in other words 
is two shifts. Each platoon works an average of 12 
hours per day, 7 days per week, 365 days per year, 
or 84 hours per week, 52 weeks per year, less two 
weeks’ vacation. No meal hours are allowed and as 
is generally known they are subject to call while off 
duty, and must receive permission from the chief 
of the department before going outside the city 
limits. 

If granted the “One Day Off,” the firemen will 
still be at a disadvantage compared with other 
workers, for they will still be on duty a total of 
72 hours per week, while other workers average about 
48 hours, and also have a week-end off and all 
statutory holidays, to which the fireman is not 
entitled. The firemen feel tthat they are being 
unjustly discriminated against by reason of their 
occupation, and as 95 per cent of them are married, 
they feel that it is only their just right and due 
that they should be given the day off per week to 
spend with their families. The home life of the men 
is seriously interfered with, and is also a monotonous 
time for the wives of firemen, especially in the winter 
on night duty, when the husband and father is away 
from his home a matter of 14 to 15 hours straight. 


The speech of the Lieuten- 


Oriental ant Governor of British 
Employees in Columbia, at the opening of 
British the Provincial Legislature 
Columbia | on November 3, stated 


that the percentage of 
Orientals ade et | in industries in the province 
had materially decreased. Answering a ques- 
tion in the Legislature as to recent action 
taken by the Provincial Government to 
bring about this reduction the Provincial Min- 
ister of Labour said: “Letters have been 
written to several large employers of labour 
in the province, including railway companies: 
employment officials have been instructed to 
work toward the gradual elimination of 
Orientals in industry and to impress upon 
employers the advisability of this course; no 
opportunity has been lost by members of the 
Government, on the platform and in conver- 
sation, to urge that Orientals be replaced 
by whites. As a direct result of the activities 
of the Department of Labour, 2,070 Orientals 
were replaced by whites on railroad work 
alone in 1922. Representations were also 
made by the Attorney-General to the Min- 
ister of Fisheries of ‘Canada that fishing 
licenses should be issued in decreasing num- 
bers to Orientals, and this has been done.” 


Children employed as berry 
‘pickers at Hatzic,. British 
Columbia, were inoculated 
last. summer, against. diph- 
theria on the order of the 
local medical health officer. 
In reply to a question in the provincial legis- 
lature it was stated that the local officer 
had reported to the provincial Department 
of Health an epidemic of the disease, and 


Inoculation 
of employees 
in British 
Columbia 


that the Department had instructed him to 
take charge. “His reports,’ it was stated, 
“disclosed the fact that the methods adopted 
were those recognized as the proper means 
universally adopted for the control of diph- 
theria.” The legislature was further informed 
that the children were not allowed any option 
whether they would or would not be inocu- 
lated, and that the consent of their parents 
or guardians was not obtained before the 
operation was performed. The Health Act 
of British Columbia authorizes health of- 
ficers or local boards when outbreaks of such 
diseases occur, to “use all possible care to 
prevent the spreading of the infection or con- 
tagion,” and requires that “no person having 
access to any person affected with any of the 
said diseases shall mingle with the general 
public until the regulations of the Provincial 
Board in that behalf and such sanitary pre- 
cautions as may be prescribed by the Local 
Board shall have been complied with.” Refer- 
ence was made in the September issue to the 
compulsory vaccination of certain employees 
in New Brunswick in accordance with a statu- 
tory provision in that province. 


According to official — in- 
School nurses formation given in the 
in Saskatchewan Legislature of Saskatche- 

wan on December 4, four- 
teen nurses were employed on the school 
hygiene staff during 1923. The duties of these 
nurses are: (a) To promote health teaching 
in the schools and to cultivate good health 
habits in the children; (b) to influence publie 
opinion toward healthful school surroundings; 
(c) to. indicate to parents signs of remediable 
physical defects in school children. They do 
not diagnose cases, but point out symptoms, 
and request parents to take the. children to 
medical practitioners for diagnosis... During 
1923 the nursing staff visited 1535 schools and 
examined 45,737 pupils. In 31,864 cases they 
found signs of remediable physical. defects, 
and in 11,285 of these cases treatment was 
given. The nurses also paid 1,296 visits to 
the homes of the children. 


The League of Nations has 


League of made the following provis- 
Nations and ion in connection with 
Peaceful trade disputes in the Saar 
Picketing Territory, supplementing 


the German Industrial Code 
in that territory :—“ It shall be lawful for one 
or more persons, acting on their own behalf 
or on behalf of a trade union or of any per- 
son or body so instructing him or them in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute, to attend at or near a place where 
another person works or carries on business 
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if they so attend merely for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information with- 
out threats and acts of violence, or of peace- 
fully persuading any person to work or ab- 
stain from working. It shall not be lawful, 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute,—(a) to use violence to or to intimi- 
date in any way any other person, or his 
wife or children, or to injure his property; 
(6) to follow persistently such other person 
from place to place; (c) to hide any tools, 
clothes or other property owned or used by 
such other person, or to deprive him of or 
hinder him in the use thereof; (d) to watch 
or beset the house or any other place where 
such other person resides, works, carries on 
business, or happens to be, or the approach 
to such house or place; (e) to follow such 
other person with two or more persons in a 
disorderly manner in any street or road.” 


The Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act, of Great 
Britain the introduction of 
which was noted in the 
Lasour Gazertr for August, 
came into effect during that month. The act 
sets up an agricultural wages committee for 
each county of England and Wales, and a 
Central Agricultural Wages Board. Each 
committee consists of an equal number of 
employers’ and employees’ representatives to- 
gether with two impartial members appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture, and a chair- 
man. The wages board similarly consists of 
an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees, together with members 
appointed by the Minister, whose numbers 
may not exceed one-quarter of the total num- 
ber of members of the board. The committees 
have authority to fix minimum rates of wages, 
subject to approval by the board. When so 
approved the rates of wages so prescribed are 
enforceable in a court of law. | 


Fixing farm 
Wages in 
England 





- The Legislature of the Province of Quebec 
has been summoned to meet in its annual 
session on January 7. . 


The fifth session of the fifth Legislature of 
Saskatchewan opened on November 13. 


.. According to returns compiled from re- 
turns submitted to the Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia 10,863 women: and 
girls were employed in the province in the 
last year. The Act, however, does not apply 
to domestic servants, farm labourers or fruit 
pickers, and these classes are therefore not 
included in the above total. Girls in banks 
are also excluded, as the Dominion Bank 


Act takes precedence over the Provincial 
Statute and the banks are not asked by the 
Board to send in returns. 


The number of mothers benefiting under 
the Mothers’ Pensions Act of British Colum- 
bia from the date of the last annual report 
until November, 1924, was 849, of whom 547 
were widows. The number of children in 
respect to whom the pensions were granted 
was 2,269. New applications were received 
from 34 mothers, half the number being 
widows, with 67 children in all. Sixteen ap- 
plications were refused, including those of ten 
widows, the number of children represented 
being 31. 


Successful experiments have been made at 
Springfield, Illmois, in establishing communi- 
cation by radio between the surface and the 
interior of a coal mine, where 250 feet of 
soil and rock intervened, the transmission 
being direct and vertical, the ground being 
the only conductor. The experiments, which 
are expected to have. importance in. con- 
nection with mine rescue and safety work, 
were conducted by members of the Spring- 
field High School Radio Club acting in co- 
operation with the United States Bureau _ of 
Mines. An article in a- recent issue of the 
Coal Age describes the apparatus employed. 


The Police Commission of Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, has reduced the working hours 
of the city policemen from ten to eight, 
adding a sufficient number of new men to 


the force. 


- The number of assisted passages to Canada 
granted during October, 1924, in connection 
with schemes under the Empire Settlement 
Act (Great Britain) of 1922, was 401. In the 
same month, 1,966 assisted passages to Aus- 
tralia: were granted, and 837 to New Zealand. 
The total number of actual departures from 
Great Britain to Canada from January to 
October, 1924, was 7,943 (44 of these being 
to Ontario). 


The Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia, in a decision dealing with the lia- 
bility of coal companies for injury or death 
of boys under 16 employed in the mines in 
violation of the state mining laws has held 
that “A parent who consents to employment 
of his child under the age of 16 years In a 
coal mine is not precluded from recovery as 
the sole beneficiary if the accident causing 
the death of the child in the. mine is the 
result of negligence of the employer for 
which recovery would be had if the employ- 
ment had been legal.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of No- 

vember showed a rather slight decline, 

mainly of a seasonal nature. The situation 
was not so good as on November 1, 1923. 

During the month of October the offices of 
the Employment Service reported a contrac- 
tion in the volume of business following the 
rise noted during August and September. Em- 
ployment generally was on a lower level than 
during October, 1923. 

The following is a survey of employment 
conditions at the end of November, 1924, as 
reported by the Superintendents of the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada:— 

The majority of the farmers in the Mari- 
time Provinces had completed all outside work 
and consequently very few requests for work- 
ers were received. The demand for workers 
in the logging group was very active, espe- 
cially in the province of New Brunswick and 
a fair supply of experienced men were em- 
ployed. The cessation of work on highways, 
bridges and streets had thrown a number of 
men out of work, this surplus being absorbed 
very slowly in casual jobs. 

Industrial conditions in the province of 
Quebec showed very little change, there being 
a very slight decrease in the number of orders 
for workers. Although fewer opportunities for 
building mechanics and labourers were avail- 
able there was still a large number of trades- 
men employed throughout the province. The 
demand for bush men was fair, the majority 
of camps being now fully supplied with men 
until the opening of the new year. The 
manufacturing industries were very quiet, 
while a slight increase was noted in trade due 
to the approach of the holiday season. 

A slump in employment generally was re- 
ported throughout Ontario and the registration 
of applicants increased rapidly. However, the 
majority of offices were optimistic of a slightly 
improved situation during the Christmas trade. 
No new work was offered in building and con- 
struction, but several projects were underway 
which continued to employ a large number 
of men. Outside work was nearly finished, 
with the consequent depletion of staff on rail- 
way, highway and construction gangs. Some 
municipalities were providing work on water 
mains and sewers. The logging industry was 
brisk and placements in this group continued 
to occupy a large part of the business of the 
northern offices. Industrial operations slack- 
ened somewhat, with a recession in employ- 
ment in several industries. 


Dullness in demand was reported in all 
groups in Manitoba, the heaviest decline being 
in the farm group. There was, however, a 
slight call for thresher hands and for fall 
workers near Brandon. There was no demand 
in the province of Manitoba for loggers, but 
from the office at Winnipeg several transfers 
were made of experienced workers to the 
camps in Northern Ontario. Little work was 
available in the building group, the majority 
of the jobs offering being of a temporary 
nature only. 

There continued a fairly active demand for 
farm workers in Saskatchewan, but at the 
majority of the offices there was a surplus of 
applicants registered. Quietness character- 
ized the building and construction groups, and 
numbers of men were out of work owing to 
the completion of out door jobs. There was a 
decline in the demand in logging. 

In Alberta there was an improved condi- 
tion in the farming group until the comple- 
tion of threshing operations, when the demand 
fell to the normal calls for workers for fail 
ploughing. Railway construction and out door 
work offered very little employment, but in 
some sections work was still underway on resi- 
dences, sewers and road improvements. A 
slightly reduced demand for bushmen was 
shown but an improvement is anticipated in 
the near future. 

The registration of workers at the British 
Columbia offices had increased considerably, 
due to the return of harvesters from the east. 
The situation was being met very satisfac- 
torily. Some construction work was in pro- 
gress, but most of the building was com- 
pleted and orders have slackened off consider- 
ably. Casual work, however, was offered in 
increasing amounts. Few vacancies were avail- 
able for railway construction workers, but 
plans were underway to continue dam re- 
pairs and road improvements as a remedy 
for unemployment. Conditions were quiet in 
the logging group and most lumber camps 
were well filled. 


According to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, employ- 
ment as reported by em- 
ployers declined moderately 
at the beginning of November, affecting ap- 
proximately the same number of workers as 
did the contractions indicated on the same 
date of last year. The level of employment 
then, however, was higher than at the present 
time. Employment in manufacturing as a 
whole decreased and there were further losses 
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in construction, hotels and shipping. Sea- 
sonal expansion was noted in logging; mining, 
steam railway operation and trade also 
showed improvement. 


Greater activity was indicated in the Prairie 
Provinces, but in the remaining provinces 
there were declines. The closing down of saw- 
milling and construction operations chiefly 
caused the reduction in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. In Quebec, sawmills, iron and steel, 
transportation and construction reported losses 
in personnel; there were, however, gains in 
rubber, leather, logging, trade and communi- 
cation. In Ontario, marked seasonal expan- 
sion in logging, together with smaller gains in 
abattoirs, electrical apparatus and non-ferrous 
metal works and in transportation, was large- 
ly offset by decreases in sawmills, canneries 
and construction. In the Prairie Provinces 
improvement was registered in manufacturing, 
particularly in iron and steel, while sawmills 
and brick and cement works were slacker; 
the greatest gains in this district were, how- 
ever, recorded in logging, coal mining and 
steam railway operation. In British Colum- 
bia, there was seasonal curtailment of opera- 
tions in fish and fruit canneries and sawmills 
and in construction, but iron and steel, logging 
and railway transportation were more active. 
Of the seven cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, five—Montreal, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver—showed 
decreased employment, while in Toronto and 
Quebec increased activity was noted. Sea- 
sonal contractions in shipping and stevedoring, 
together with reductions in manufacturing, 
caused the decline in Montreal. Communi- 
cation, construction and trade, on the other 
hand, showed gains. In Quebec, there were 
increases in leather and transportation, while 
clothing works were somewhat slacker. Manu- 
facturing in Toronto was decidedly more ac- 
tive, iron and steel, in particular, showing re- 
covery. Local transportation and road con- 
struction were also busier. Lumber mills and 
road construction showed seasonal  curtail- 
ment in personnel in Ottawa. In Hamilton, 
employment in rubber declined, and construc- 
tion was slacker. The largest losses in Win- 
nipeg took place in construction, but there 
were declines on a smaller scale in some other 
industries. In Vancouver, improvement in 
iron and steel was more than offset by cur- 
tailment in sawmills and construction. 


In the manufacturing group there were large 
seasonal contractions in sawmills, fish, fruit 
and vegetable canneries and smaller losses in 
petroleum product, pulp and paper factories. 
All other divisions of manufacturing, however, 
registered moderate gains; these were most 


pronounced in rubber, iron and steel, leather 
and textiles. Logging afforded decidedly more 
employment and coal mining was also more 
active. Steam railway operation showed im- 
provement in the Western Provinces, but this 
was more than offset by seasonal curtailment 
in shipping and stevedoring in Quebec, and 
there was a net decline in transportation. 
Construction continued to show heavy sea- 
sonal contractions in all its branches. Hotels 
end laundries were not so fully employed as 
at the beginning of October, while moderate 
improvement was indicated in trade. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1924. 


Unemployment as used in the 


TRADE following report has reference 
Union to involuntary idleness due to 
Reports. economic causes. Persons en- 


gaged in work other than 

their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not considered as 
unemployed. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such fig- 
ures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The situation among organized labour as 
reported by 1,487 trade unions with an aggre- 
gate membership of 149,292 persons was some- 
what less favourable at the close of October than 
in either the previous month or the corre- 
sponding month of last year, the percentage 
out of work at the end of October being 6.8 
as compared with 5.9 per cent on September 
30, and with 4.8 per cent at the close of 
October, 1923. Improvement over September 
was revorted by Nova Scotia, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Saska'ttehewan unions, the largest per- 
centage gain being shown in Nova Scotia, 
where more employment was afforded coal 
miners, and increases in lesser degree were 
reported by building tradesmen and naviga- 
tion workers. Of the decreases in the remain- 
ing provinces that of nearly 5 per cent in 
British Columbia was the most noticeable, and 
was due, to a great extent, to lessened acti- 
vity among coal miners, though reductions 
were also shown in the manufacturing and 
building groups. In Alberta, also, consider- 
able unemployment was reported by coal 
miners. In all provinces except Nova Scotia 
less favourable conditions prevailed than at 
the close of October, 1923, Alberta and British 
Columbia again showing the most noteworthy 
reductions. The unemployment registered in 
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the coal mines of Alberta and British Colum- 
bia this month was due to the fact that, 
though the strike which had been in progress 
in certain mining districts of these provinces 
was settled, some of the mines had not yet 
resumed operations. During the strike these 
miners were all shown in the Department’s 
reports as “employed,” as in the tabulations, 
union members either on strike or lockout are 
not considered as unemployed. In the manu- 
facturing industries employment was on a 
slightly lower level at the end of October 
than in the preceding month, 11.0 per cent 
of the members being idle on October 31, 
as compared with 9.1 per cent on the last 
day of September. Textile and carpet, gar- 
ment, wood and glass workers and metal pol- 
ishers reported declines. Cigar and tobacco 
workers, paper makers, printing tradesmen and 
leather workers on the other hand were more 
fully engaged. The situation was slightly less 
favourable in the manufacturing industries 
than in October of last year, when 9.6 per cent 
of the members were unemployed. Coal 
miners in Nova Scotia were better employed 
during October than in the previous month, 
but in the Alberta and British Columbia coal 
fields there was considerable unemployment. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec reported no idle 
members. The building. and construction 
trades registered an increase in unemployment 
over September, the percentage out of work 
on October 31 being 13.1, as compared with 
11.9 per cent at the end of September. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, painters, decora- 
tors and: paper hangers, plumbers and steam 
fitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers:and hod 
carriers were more active, but: less work was 
afforded carpenters and joiners, ‘granite and 
stone cutters and electrical workers. Bridge 
and structural iron workers reported no idle 
members, and the situation for steam shovel 
and dredgemen remained unchanged. In com- 
parison with October of last year steam shovel 
and dredgemen, bridge and _ structural iron 
workers, granite and stone cutters, plumbers 
and steamfitters and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were more active. The same’ percent- 
age out of work was reported. by electrical 
workers, and in the remaining trades less work 
was afforded. Slight improvement over Sep- 
tember was registered in the transportation 
industries owing to greater activity among 
steam railway workers. Street and. electric 
railway employees and navigation workers, 
however, were not so fully engaged. Slightly 
more unemployment was recorded in the 
transportation industries than in October of 
last year. Retail clerks were busier than in 
September. No unemployment was reported 


by hotel and restaurant employees. Theatre 
and stage employees, barbers and stationary 
engineers and firemen were slightly more ac- 
tive. Fishermen and lumber workers and log- 
gers reported no idleness. 


During the month of Octo- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1924, the references to 
OFFICE employment made by the 
REPORTS. office of the Employment 


Service of Canada numbered 
38,872, while the placements effected totalled 
37,008. Of the latter the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 24,420 of men and 
3,309 of women, a total of 27,729, and the 
placements in casual work were 9,279. These 
placements may be compared with a total of 
51,621 during the month of September, 1924, 
and with 56,917 during the month of Octo- 
ber of the previous year. Last year at this 
time the placements in regular employment 
were 47,957, and those in casual work 8,960. 
Applications for work reported at the offices 
numbered 50,982, of which 39,385 were of men 
and 11,597 of women workers. This may be 
compared with a registration during the pre- 
ceding month of 62,465 workers during Sep- 
tember, while during October of last year 
68,322 persons applied. Employers notified 
the Service of 40,310 vacancies in contrast 
with 56,707 during the previous period, and 
with 63,590 during the month of October of 
the previous year. The vacancies offered for 
men during the month under review num- 
bered 31,846, and those for women 8,464. . It 
will be noted that a decline is recorded. in the 
transactions of the employment offices during 
this month, the reduction from. the preceding 
period being due to the normal decrease at 
the end of the harvest season, and the marked 
decline from the period of 1923 is due to the 
fact that the harvest activities were completed 
more quickly this year than during 1923. 


The Dominion Bureau’ of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports that the 
REPORTS. production of pig-iron dur- 


ing October showed an im- 
provement of 22 per cent over the 23,202 
tons produced in September, the productiou 
being 28,626 tons for October. The output 
was, however, lower than that reported for 
the same month in other years which were, 
74,000 tons in 1923; 37,000 tons in 1922, and 
50,000 tons in 1921. No basic pig-iron was 
made in October, 1924. Foundry: iron rose 
19 per cent to 22,909 tons. The cumulative 
production of pig-iron in Canada for the ten 
months’ period ending October was 547,486 
tons, an average monthly output of 55,000 
tons. The number of furnaces in blast at the 
end of the month remained unchanged at 
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three, located as follows: one. at Hamilton, 
Ontario, one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
and one at Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada during October advanced to 19,996 
tons, or 11 per cent over the 18,005 tons in 
September. Steel ingots rose to 19,061 tons 
as compared with 17,044 tons in the preceding 
month, while steel castings shaded slightly to 


935 tons from the 961 tons in September. The . 


gain was largely in the greater quantity of 
basic open hearth steel ingots produced. The 
output of this grade at 18,572 tons, all for 
the further use of the reporting firms, marked 
an increase of 12 per cent, and alloy steel 
ingots advanced 30 tons to 489 tons. Steel 
castings showed slight increases in the basic 
open hearth and electric grades, while the 
bessemer castings fell to 69 tons or about one- 
half the output reported in the previous 
month. The cumulative production of steel 
ingots and castings in Canada for the ten 
months period ending October was 601,707 
tons, comprising 577,544 tons steel ingots and 
24,163 tons steel castings. The average 
monthly output to date this year was 60,000 
tons. r 

‘A report from the Department’s correspond- 
ent at Cobalt shows that fourteen cars, con- 
taining approximately 1,100,025 pounds of 
silver ore, were shipped from the Cobalt 
Camp during the month of November, com- 
pared with 16 cars of silver ore containing 
1,353,079 pounds in the previous month. The 
Nipissing mines shipped 88 bars, containing 
100,828.37 ounces of silver, and the Mining 
Corporation of Canada shipped 125 bars, 
containing 126,086.53 ounces of silver, mak- 
ing a total of 213 bars, containing 226,914.90 
ounces of silver, shipped during the month of 
November, as compared with 390 bars, con- 
taining 423,670.35 ounces, in the previous 
month, 

A report from the Department’s correspond- 
ent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of October, 1924: at the Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited, 35,121 tons; at the In- 
tercolonial Coal Mining Company, Limited, 
10,790 tons; and at the Greenwood Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, 5,255 tons. 

As complete figures for the coal production 
in Canada are not available for the month of 
October, the statistics for the previous month 
are given at the end of this section. 

A report from the British Columbia Forestry 
Branch shows that 225,128,966 feet of timber, 
board measure, was scaled. in. the province 
during October, 1924. This total includes 
Douglas fir, 92,597,119 feet; red cedar, 52,249,- 


934 feet; spruce, 29,823,253 feet: hemlock, 
27,944,483 feet; balsam, 7,697,418 feet ; yellow 
pine, 1,951,719 feet; white pine, 1,436,868 feet; 
jack-pine, 3,587,865 feet ; larch, 4,236,233 feet; 
cottonwood, 465,618 feet; other species, 42,486 
feet; and species not specified, 3,095,970 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, according to a preliminary 
statement, amounted to $22,840,698 during 
the month of October, as compared with 
$19,311,459 in September, and $26,257,773 in 
the corresponding period of last year. The 
gross earnings from January 1, 1924, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1924, were $195,325,323 as compared 
with $206,395,341 in the corresponding period 
of 1923. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for October, 1924, were 
given in a preliminary statement as $19,352,341 
in comparison with $15,493,984 in the previous 
month and $23,769,733 in October, 1923. The 
gross earnings for the first ten months of 1924 
were $148,711,039, as compared with $154,- 
456,096 for the same period in 1923. 

Coal Statistics for September —During 
September the output of coal from Canadian 
mines according to estimates from the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics amounted to 902,595 
short tons, an increase of 28 per cent over 
the tonnage for the previous month. The 
greatest increase was one of 132,000 tons in 
Alberta, to a total of 265,000 tons for the 
month. The remaining provinces in order 
of their gains in output were: Nova Scotia. 
an increase of 66,000 tons to a total of 471,000 
tons; New Brunswick, an increase of 6,000 
tons to 18,000 tons in all; and Saskatchewan, 
an increase of 1,000 tons to 17,000 tons. 
British Columbia’s output declined from 
137,000 to 132,000 tons. It is stated that the 
seasonal demand in Canada for coal has a 
decided influence on the output. In each year 
Since 1919, which is as far back as monthly 
figures are available, the output declined 
rapidly during the first four months of the 
year, to a minimum during the summer 
months. There was a slight rise in produc- 
tion each fall, culminating in a maximum in 
the closing months of the year. During 1919 
the lowest output occurred in June; in 1920, it 
occurred in May; in 1921 and 1922, in April; 
in 1923 in July; and during the current year, 
because of strikes, the recovery in output 
was delayed until the end of August. 

The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during September was 
21,639 of whom 16,492 worked underground 
and 5,147 on the surface, as compared with a 
total of 19,280 in August, of whom 14,682 
worked ‘underground and 4,598 on the surface. 
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The monthly production per man was 41.7 
tons for September as against 35.4 tons per 
man for August. During September the pro- 
duction per man-day was 2.3 tons, as com- 
pared with 1.9 tons in August. The tonnage 
lost was largely due to lack of orders in 
September. 


Acording to a report from the 


BUILDING Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
PERMITS tistics, the value of the build- 
AND ing permits issued in 56 cities 
CoNnTRACTS. during October was lower 
AWARDED. than in the preceding month 

but greater than in October, 
1923. The figure for October, 1924, was 


$11,533,111, for September, 1924, $14,566,504,’ 


and for October, 1923, $9,743,024. 

According to the MacLean Building Re- 
view, issued by MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited, the value of the contracts awarded 
during November, 1924, was $24,614,200, com- 
pared with $21,066,800 in October. Residen- 
tial building accounted for 55.6 per cent of 
the November total, amounting to $13,695,100. 
Business building amounted to $4,813,600, or 
19.6 per cent; industrial building to $1,082,700, 
or 4.4 per cent, and public works and utili- 
ties to $5,022,800, or 20.4 per cent. The acti- 
vity was distributed among the provinces as 
follows: Ontario, 38.1 per cent; Quebec, 46.4 
per cent; Prairie Provinces, 3.4 per cent; 
British Columbia, 10.6 per cent; and the 
Maritime Provinces, 1.5 per cent. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in October, 
1924, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $68,116,115 as against $75,640,654 
in October, 1923. The domestic merchandise 
exported amounted to $103,292,462 in October, 
1924, as compared with $80,960,729 in Septem- 
ber, and $100,123.829 in October, 1923. For- 
eign merchandise exported amounted to 
$1,023,719 in October, 1924, and $1,176,074 in 
October, 19238. 

The chief imports in October, 1924, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $13,774,- 
538; non-metallic minerals and products, $12,- 
263,568; agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $10,581,389; and iron and its 
products, $9,927,188. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $39,781,332; wood, 
wood products and paper, $22,941,998; animals 
and animal products $19,940,071; and non- 
ferrous metals and their products, $6,725,192. 
During the seven months of the fiscal year 
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ended October, 1924, exports of agricultural 
and vegetable products, mainly foods, were 
valued at $415,638,349; wood, wood products 
and paper at $146,755,579; animals and animal 
products at $91,274,171; and non-ferrous 
metals and their products at $45,309,941. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
less in November than in either October, 1924, 
or November, 1923. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month two 
disputes, involving 313 employees and a time 
loss of 4,808 working days, as compared with 
6 disputes in October, involving 8,656 em- 
ployees and resulting in a time loss of 141,448 
working days. In November, 1923, there were 
recorded 15 disputes involving 2,237 employees 
and a time loss of 55,978 working days. One 
dispute commenced during November, 1924. 
and terminated during the month, and the 
one dispute which commenced prior to No- 
vember also terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were no strikes or lockouts on record except 
disputes in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices again advanced some- 
what. The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of 
five, in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities, was $10.46 at the beginning 
of November as compared with $10.31 for 
October; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 
for November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $15.32 
for November, 1920; $13.65 for November, 
1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. The 
most important decline was in _ potatoes, 
though sugar, beef, pork and cheese were 
also somewhat lower in price. Eggs and bread 
showed the most important advances, while 
there were smaller advances in the prices of 
milk, butter, flour, rolled oats, tea and lard. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.81 for 
November as compared with $20.67 for “Oc- 
tober; $21.19 for November, 1923; $20.89 for 
November, 1922; $21.60 for November, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $26.13 for 
November, 1920; $21.61 for November, 1918; 
and $14.36 for November, 1914. Fuel and 
rent were practically unchanged in the aver- 
age. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced slightly to 157.7 for November, as 
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compared with 157.0 for October; 153.3 for 
November, 1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 
153.6 for November, 1921; 224.5 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 217.5 for November, 1919. In the 
grouping according to chief component ma- 
terial three of the main groups advanced, 
two declined and three were practically 
unchanged. Vegetables and their products 
advanced because of higher prices for 
grains, flour and other milled products 
and rubber, though sugar and _ potatoes 
declined. The animals. and their products 


group and the non-ferrous metals group each 
also advanced, the former because of higher 
prices for hogs, bacon, milk, eggs, and furs, 
and the latter because of advances in the 
prices of copper, lead, tin, zinc and antimony. 
The fibres, textiles and textile products group 
was slightly lower, increases in jute, hessian, 
silk and rope being more than offset by de- 
clines in cotton fabrics and yarns. The wood 
and wood products group was also slightly 
lower, while little change occurred in the 
iron and its products group, the non-metallic 
minerals group and the chemicals group. 





INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


HE following data concerning industrial 

matters in Australia in 1923 are at- 

tributed to the Federal Bureau of Statis- 
tics 


Trade Union Membership—The number of 
members of trade unions in the Common- 
wealth at the end of 1923 was 699,743, of 
whom 90,923 were females. 


Unemployment—The number of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions reporting 
during the year averaged 7 per cent, as com- 
pared with 9.3 per cent during 1922. 


Cost of Living—The average cost of food, 
groceries, and house rent in the six capital 
cities was 6.3 per cent more in 1923 than in 
the preceding year, while, compared with the 
year 1911, the index number of the cost of 
living for the year 1923 shows an increase of 
70 per cent. 

Wholesale prices increased during the year 
by 10.6 per cent, and were 9.4 per cent higher 
than in 1911. As compared with 1911, the 
increase in the cost of living in 200 towns for 
the year 1923 was found to be 64.2 per cent 
for food, groceries, and the rent of five-roomed 
houses. 


Wages and Hours—The average normal 
rate of wage for Australia increased during 
1923 from 91s. 6d. to 94s. 4d., but as a result 
of the increase in the cost of living the effec- 
tive or real wages were lower in 1923 than in 
1922, and are now only 6.2 per cent higher 
than in 1911, 

Hours of labour increased from 46.39 per 
week per adult male worker in 1922 to 46.70 
in 1923, and the net result of increases and 
decreases in rates of wages for the year was 
a total increase of £104,018, affecting 990,852 
workpeople. 


Disputes.—Industrial disputes to the num- 
ber of 274 occurred in Australia during 1923, 
involving 76,321 workpeople, and entailing an 
estimated loss in working days of 1,145,977, 
with loss in wages of £1,275,506. The number 
of disputes was the lowest recorded for any 
year since 1913. 


Employers’ Organizations—There were 480 
organizations among employers, with 70,087 
members. 


Co-operation—There were during the year 
374 co-operative societies, with a total loan 
and share capital of £6,585,994, and with total 
sales of £45,935,935. 


Sunday Rest in Quebec 


During November Premier Taschereau com- 
municated with Price Brothers and Company, 
Limited, asking their co-operation regarding 
the observance of the Lord’s Day Act of the 
province of Quebec. The Premier requested 
the company to dispense as much as possible 
with Sunday work, stating that he was daily 
receiving letters from various organizations 
protesting against the non-observance of the 
Sunday rest. The company replied that it 
would co-operate to the fullest extent, and 
that orders had already been issued to the 
heads of the mills at Kenogami to cease work 
on Saturday night at midnight and close the 
mills until midmeht on Sunday from the 
first of January, 1925. 

Later in the month the Quebec Sunday 
League, at its first conference at Three Rivers, 
congratulated the Premier on the happy re- 
sults of his intervention, and suggested that 
similar action should be taken in connection 
with Sunday work in other pulp industries. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


URING the month of November the De- 
partment received a report from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in connection with the dispute between 
the Canadian Press and its press telegraphers, 
members of Canadian Press Division No. 82, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America. 


O’Donoghue, K.C., 


The Board was composed as fol- 


Colin G. Snider, K.C., of Hamil-. 
ton, chairman, Mr. E. Norman Smith of 
Ottawa, for the employer, and Mr. J. G. 
of Toronto, for the em- 
ployees. The report was signed by the three © 
members of the Board, Mr. O’Donoghue how- 
ever dissenting on one point. 


lows: Mr. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Press and its Press 
Telegraphers 


In tHe marrer of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and a dispute 
between The Canadian Press, Employer, 
and Its Telegraphers, Employees. 


To The Hon. James Murpock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sm,—The Board of Conciliation established 
by you herein has the honour to report as 
follows :— 

Pursuant to appointment the Board con- 
sisting of Colin G. Snider, Chairman, J. G. 
O’Donoghue, K.C., named by the employees, 
EH. Norman Stith, named by the employer, 
met at Toronto on the 6th, 11th, 27th, 28th, 
29th days of October and on the 24th and 
25th days of November, 1924. At various 
times during the proceedings the Board 
successfully endeavoured to bring about con- 
ferences between the parties to the dispute, 
and in this way a complete agreement on all 
the points in dispute was arrived at between 
the representatives of the employer and of 
the employees. The representatives of the 
employees alleging that they were not given 
authority to finally sign any agreement they 
might arrive at, but were compelled to first 
submit it to a vote of all the members of 
their union, asked time until next morning 
to take such vote by wire. This was agreed 
to, and the vote taken with the result that 
the proposed agreement was rejected by a 
considerable majority of the men. 

Therefore your Board proceeded to finish 
hearing the parties and consideration of 
documents on the 24th and 25th days of 
November and to consider the matter and 
prepare this report of the Board. Mr. 
O’Donoghue, not agreeing to the reduction of 
wages of telegraphers in places of less than 
50,000 population east of Winnipeg, will make 
a minority report on this point. The points 
in dispute were reduced to five, namely :— 


1. Wages of Morse leased wire telegraphers 
in cities of 50,000 population or over by 
the last official Dominion census. 

2. Wages of Morse leased wire telegraphers 
in places under 50,000 population. 

3. Pay for overtime. 

4. Promotions and seniority. 

5. Agreement and arbitration. 


Upon these disputed points your Board has 
been able to arrive at a unanimous agree- 
ment, except as above mentioned. 

The scale of wages paid since September 
Ist, 1920, to the present time shall continue 
to be paid with exception that in places 
east of Winnipeg under 50,000 population by 
the last Dominion census shall be forty 
dollars per week instead of forty-five dollars. 

It is also agreed by your Board that the 
telegraphers shall be paid time pnt a half 
for overtime as at present. 

The Board recommends the a daibtinll of the 
following seniority clause :— 


It is agreed that vacancies in the telegraphic 
service of the company shall be filled by promotion 
and, ability and fitness being equal, length of 
continuous service with the company shall govern in 
making appointments to sending and receiving tele- 
graphic positions. It is agreed that appointments 
shall be open only to telegraphers in the Traffic 
Manager’s division in which the vacancy occurs, 
excepting that a telegrapher who desires to transfer 
from one Traffic Manager’s jurisdiction to another 
shall first file with the. Traffic Managers and Dis- 
trict Chairmen of the two divisions concerned, state- 
ment of his desire to transfer, after which he shall 
be eligible for appointment as vacancies occur in 
the division to which he seeks admission, and shall 
have the same seniority rights as he held in the 
division from which he is transferring. 


The Board also recommends the adoption 
of the following arbitration clause:— 
It is agreed that any difference or dispute arising 
between the parties as to— 
(1) The interpretation of this agreement, or any 
part of it; 
(2) Any proposed 
addition to it; 


change in the agreement, or 
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bie) Any matter having to do with relations between 
the parties whether or not covered by this 
agreement; 
(4) The renewal of this agreement; 
shall, on failure of the parties themselves to adjust 
it, be referred to a Board of Arbitration, which shall 
deal with the claims of either or both parties in 
the matter. Such Board, which shall be constituted 
within thirty days, shall consist of one representative 
of each of the parties and a third member, who 
shall be Chairman of the Board, and who shall be 
selected by the nominees of the parties hereto, or, 
if they cannot agree, by the Minister of Labour for 
Canada. The decision of the arbitrators (or 2 
majority or them) shall become part of this agree- 
ment and be observed accordingly by the parties 
hereto. } 


The Board recommends that the parties 
enter into an agreement embodying the 
above terms and that such agreement should 
continue for a year and thereafter until such 
time as either party shall give to the other 
sixty days’ notice in writing of intention to 
terminate the same. 


All of which we, the members of the 


Board, have the honour to report. 
(Sgd.) Corin G. SNmER, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Norman SMIrH, 
For the Employer. 
(Sg¢d.) J. G. O’DonocHUE, 
For the Employees. 
Dated at Toronto, this twenty-fifth day of 
November, A.D. 1924. 


Minority Report 


Under all the circumstances I think the 
wage scale under the agreement of September 
{st, 1920, should continue in force. I believe 
harmonious relations will best be forwarded 
in this way, quite apart from the fairness of 
the matter. nda 
| (Sed.) J. G. O’DonoGHUE. 


{ 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1924 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of November was 
two, aS compared with six in October. The 
time loss for the month was less than in 
November, 1923, being 4,808 working days, as 
compared with 55,978 working days in the 
previous year. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 


Date of employees {in working 

disputes | involved days 
November, 1924........ 2 313 4,808 
October, 1924........... 6 8,656 141, 448 
November, 1923........ 15 2,237 55,978 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 


One alleged lockout, involving 275 work- 
people, was carried over from October. The 
alleged lockout, which commenced prior to 
November, and thé one new dispute com- 
mencing during November, both terminated 
during the month. At the end of November, 
therefore, there were no strikes or lockouts on 
record. The record does not include minor 
disputes as described in the previous para- 
graph, nor does it include any dispute after 
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information hag been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the union or organization con- 
cerned has not yet called off. . 

The figures printed are inclusive of all 
strikes which come to the knowledge of the 
Department, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is, 
frequently not received till some time after 
its commencement. 

Information was received in the Department 
during November, but too late for the 
November issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, of 
two strikes in the coal mining industry. On 
October 28, 145 coal miners at Drumheller, 
Alta., went on strike for changes in working 
conditions as affecting contract miners. After 
being on strike two days the president of the 
union ordered the miners back to work under 
conditions prevailing prior to the strike. At 
Sydney, N.S., on October 24, some 98 coal 
miners left work in protest against the dis- 
charge of four employees. This strike also 
lasted two days and the men resumed work 
when two of the discharged men were rein- 
stated, while the other two were put on other 
work. 

-'The one new dispute which commenced 
during November was an alleged lockout of 
printing compositors who had demanded 
increased wages and shorter hours. One of 
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the disputes which terminated during the 
month resulted in a compromise being 
effected, while the result of the termination 
of the second was indefinite. 

“The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 


shorter hours. They had been receiving $44 
per week for a 48-hour week on the day staif, 
and $47 per week for a 45-hour week on the 
night staff. They submitted a scale of wages 
calling for $45 for a 45-hour week on the day 
staff, and $49.50 for a 45-hour week on the 
night staff. The company refused to grant 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING NOVEMBER, 1924 
—————————————————————______——_—_—_—————_E_ 


Number | Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 
employees] working 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to November, 1924. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Wood products: 


Match workers, Hull, Que..... 275 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont........ Op od ean 


4,675 | Alleged lockout commenced October 1, owing to 


proposed changes in working conditions. Settle- 
ment was brought about through the mediation 
of the Hull City Council and work resumed on — 
November 20; compromise. 


..|Commenced June, 2, against a reduction in wages. 


Information received indicates employment con- 
ditions no longer affected. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during November, 1924. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and publishing: 
Printing compositors, news, 38 
Saskatoon, Sask. 





Matcu Workers, Hutt, Que—On October 
1, an alleged lockout of 275 employees of a 
match manufacturing establishment occurred 
at Hull, Que. Negotiations which had been 
carried on proved unsuccessful in bringing 
about a settlement of the trouble. During 
November the Mayor of the city offered the 
services of the City Council to try and bring 
about a settlement, and conferences were held 
which resulted in a settlement on November 
17. The Company stated that all the em- 
ployees would be re-engaged without discrim- 
ination, as required, and that they would not 
be called upon to sign any engagement form, 
as at first proposed. On the other hand, the 
employees agreed to waive the signing of an 
agreement between the company and the 
union. In connection with the picketing there 
were some arrests for intimidation and seven 
were fined five dollars and costs. 


PRINTING CoMposiTors, SASKATOON, SASK.-— 
An alleged lockout of 38 printing compositors 
at Saskatoon occurred on November 14. The 
employees demanded increased wages and 


133 |Alleged lockout commenced November 14, for in- 


creased wages and shorter hours. Terminated by 
mediation and work resumed November 18; 
Result indefinite. 





the increase, but offered to renew the old 
agreement or to arbitrate the difference be- 
tween the increase the employees proposed 
and a reduction in wages of about ten per 
cent. This proposition was open till Novem- 
ber 14, but was declined and work ceased at 
midnight on November 13. Negotiations were 
carried on and through the mediation of a 
prominent citizen of the city, the men decided 
to return to work at the old wage scale and 
to refer to arbitration the hourly rate for 
day work as between the Saskatoon rate of 
91% cents per hour and the Alberta rate of 94 
cents per hour. Work was resumed November 
18. 


An explosion occurred recently at the Foot- 
hills Collieries mine in Alberta. The Cana- 
dian Mining Journal notes that this is the 
first occurrence of fire damp that has been 
encountered in the district. It is attributed 
to the fact that the Foothills Collieries have 
been developed to greater depths than the 
other mines along the line between Coalspur 
and Lovett. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING OCTOBER 


hae British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for November contains the following 
table which analyses the disputes in progress 
in October, 1924, in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland by groups of industries, and 
indicates the number of workpeople involved 
in the establishments concerned, and the 
approximate time lost during the month in 
all disputes in progress. 

Of the 37 disputes beginning in October, 
12, directly involving 9,000 workpeople, arose 
out of demands for advances in wages; 13, 
directly involving 1,000 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 6, directly involving 2,000 
workpeople, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons; and 
6, directly involving 1,000 workpeople, on 
other questions. The total number of work- 
people involved in these disputes (including 
those thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred, though not 
themselves parties to the disputes) was 
approximately 17,000. In addition abont 
19,000 workpeople were involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in 37 disputes which 
began before October, and were still in 
progress at the beginning of that month. 
The number of new and old disputes was 
thus 74, involving about 36,000 workpeople, 
and resulting in a loss during October of 
about 377,000 working days. Settlements weve 


effected in the case of 17 new disputes, 
directly involving 9,000 workpeople, and 17 
old disputes, directly involving 5,000 work- 
people. Of these new and old disputes, 9, 
directly involving 10,000 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 9, 
directly involving 1,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 16, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 8 disputes, directly involving 600 


workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. , 
Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 
in progress in of work- | duration 
October people jin working 
Groups involved |days of all 
of industries Start-| Start- in all | disputes 
ed ed disputes in in 
before| in | Total] progress | progress 
Octo-} Octo- aT in 
ber | ber October | October 
Mining and quarry- 
That 5 oe 10 6 16 15 000 108,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 7 5 12 14,000 182,000 
Mextileree iss ces%: 1 9 10 4,000 32,000 
PDTanNSPOPO!.\: 4). sive) 2 7 9 1,000 9,000 
ENOL Aa ee eet 17 10 27 2,000 46,000 
Total, October 1924 37 37 74 36,000 377,000 
Total, Sept. 1924. . 34 41 75 28,000 518,000 


Total, October 1923) 18 41 59 56 ,000*}1,167,000* 


*A dispute involving about 40,000 boilermakers, ete., in 
Federated shipyards accounted for most of the loss of time 
in October, 1923. 


BRITISH MINERS’ WELFARE FUND 


HE work of the Miners’ Welfare Fund 

of Great Britain has been noted in 
former issues of the Lasour GAZETTE (August, 
1923, etc.). This fund was established under 
the Mining Industry Act of 1920 to be used 
in promoting recreation, education, and better 
social conditions among miners. It is raised 
by means of a levy of a penny on each ton 
produced at each mine and is administered by 
a committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
with the help of district committees. The 
report on the Fund for 1923, recently received, 
shows that over a million pounds accrued to 
“the fund during the year. The recreational 
type of scheme has proved the most popular 
use of the Fund, with the Village Hall or 
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institute next in favour. Among the “Health” 
schemes under the Fund the committee con- 
sidered the most important was that pro- 
viding pit head baths for the miners. Such 
baths, they point out are advantageous not 
only from the point of view of home comfort, 
but from that of health as a tired miner, wet 
with sweat after work in a warm mine, is not 
suitably clothed for going home on a cold day. 
The outstanding feature of the past year was 
a convalescent home established in South 
Wales at a cost which was expected to reach 
£250,000. The committee also carries out 
research in the field of mine safety, promotes 
education in mining communities, and main- 
tains an Industrial Welfare Society for the 
guidance of local societies, 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. 


An Outline of the Dominion-Provincial Organization 


HI growth of industry under modern con- 
ditions has in recent years created a 
public need for an employment service to 
bring together employers seeking workmen 
and workmen seeking employment. This need 
was met at first by agencies operated for in- 
dividual gain. Private employment offices, 
however, were found in practice to be sub- 
ject to certain abuses, and a demand accord- 
ingly arose for the establishment of a free 
and publicly owned service. The principle of 
Public Employment Services received the ap- 
proval of the First International Labour Con- 
ference, held at Washington, D.C., in 1919, 
when a draft convention was adopted, making 
it incumbent on the signatory powers (includ- 
ing Canada) to establish such a service. 
Although provincial employment offices had, 
in some provinces, been started prior to 1918, 
no Iederal legislation with a view to develop- 
ing public employment bureaus had been en- 
acted. In that year, however, the “ Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act,” an act “to 
aid and encourage the organization and co- 
ordination of employment offices,” was passed. 
The offices which were to be organized and co- 
ordinated were the offices of the several prov- 
inces, and the co-ordination necessary to effect 
a nation-wide system was secured by the 
device of the Act providing for the annual 
appropriation of certain sums of money, to 
be distributed to the provinces under certain 
conditions, in the proportion that the expen- 
ditures of each on employment offices bore to 
those of all for the same purpose. The con- 
ditions under which the provinces become en- 
titled to the receipt of subventions are con- 
tained in the annual agreement, which each 
of the provinces must conclude with the Min- 


ister of Labour in order to receive the finan- | 


cial assistance provided by the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act. 


‘that the provinces were to conduct free em- 
_ ployment offices, and endeavour to place both 
/ men and women in all trades and occupations. 
Another condition of much importance is that 
the provinces undertake to issue no new 
licenses to private employment agencies, 
where the latter are subject to such legal regu- 
lation. 

All the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island now conclude annual agreements with 
the Department of Labour. These eight prov- 

Inces conduct free public employment offices, 


Briefly, the condi- | 
_ tions may be summed up by the statement | 


\in conformity with the terms of the Employ- 
fment Offices Co-ordination Act, and their 
‘offices, when considered collectively, are called 


jthe “Employment Service of Canada.” The 


) Employment Service of Canada is an associa- 
tion, then, composed of the Federal and eight 
| Provincial Governments. The Department pro- 
“vides the cohesion necessary to render eight 
distinct organizations a unit in the conduct 
of interprovincial employment matters; each 
provincial member of the Employment Ser- 
vice, while autonomous within specified limits, 
co-operates with the other provinces through 
the agency of the Department of Labour, and 
renders the whole institution national in its 
scope and outlook. To indicate the burden 
to which the Employment Service of Canada 
has fallen heir, mention might be made of 
the fact that private, fee-charging employment 
agencies are now illegal in Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia, while in Ontario and Quebec they 
may operate only under license, and in these 
two provinces there are in all only about 
twenty-five commercial agencies. Consider, 
as well, a system of offices, free of charge to 
all patrons, with each office in constant com- 
munication with all other offices, and it will 
readily be appreciated that the greatly im- 
proved organizations of the labour market, zpso 
facto, adds to the volume of the services to 


_be rendered. 


Branches of the Service are located at sixty- 
six of the more important centres of popu- 
lation, and are so located that each and every 
industry, and each and every community, 

may be satisfactorily served. Tangible and 
substantial assistance is rendered in coping 
'with such recurrent problems as those of 
harvest labour, logging operations, etc., as well 
as the day to day demand for employment 
or labour, where the occupations are of a more 
skilled and more diversified nature. The 
placements made have included persons of 
practically every occupation followed in Can- 
ada, and have embraced every county and 
district from Halifax to Vancouver. In ad- 
dition, by co-operating with such local bodies 
as social service organizations, practical assist- 
ance has been rendered in dealing with local 
situations, and it is but fair to say that the 
actual figures of work accomplished by the 4 
Employment Service (published in the Lasour 
Gazerre from time to time), do not fully dis- 
close the many useful services performed by 
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the employment offices, in their respective 
communities. 

The following figures give the total number 
of placements made by the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, in each year since its incep- 
tion :— 


Year Lotal 

Placements 
1919) (10 jm onths)...<ned: .sepeeays «eee eee 805,905 
ALP ai So Re i Re Bee lac iicT yc ok ae 445,812 
JQ2U RT... eee. . a BR Te eee 355, 756 
UL Se de ee gee ae ee ee ee eg 393,522 
TOZS TO ee ae See ee ee Oe On. TEL een 462,552 
192410 months)... 0.2 Foe oe ee 322,909 





While the question of the relative merits of 
free public employment offices and private 
fee-charging agencies was a debatable and de- 
bated one in Canada in 1918, practical de- 
monstration has done much to dissipate the 
view that the latter were preferable to the 
former. The Employment Service of Canada 
has successfully emerged from the expevri- 
mental stage, and has demonstrated by work 
done its right to exist, as well as the possi- 
bilities latent in what has now become an in- 
tegral portion of the Canadian industrial 
fabric. 


MANITOBA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INQUIRY 


HE Special Committee on Workmen’s 
Compensation recently appointed in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed at the last 
session of the Legislature of Manitoba, held 
meetings at Winnipeg from November 3 to 
22, when the views of the workers and em- 
ployers were heard. The Committee failed 
to reach an agreement on contentious issues, 
and adjourned until December 15, in order 
to enable the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to prepare further evidence. The purpose of 
the Committee, as stated in the Legislature, 
is to put Workmen’s Compensation on a per- 
manent basis, and to end the annual fight in 
the Legislature over conflicting proposals. 
The names of the members of the Committee 
were given in the last issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte as follows: The Hon. R. W. Craig, 
Attorney General of the province, chairman; 
Mrs. Edith Rogers and Messrs. John Queen, 
W. J. Short and George Compton, members 
of the Legislature; Messrs. Fred Beale, H. B. 
Lyall, Charles F. Roland, L. J. Reycraft, 
K.C., and J. H. Elliott, representing the em- 
ployers; Messrs. James Leslie, James Addison, 
F. W. Nicks, Thomas J. McMurray, K.C., and 
C. A. Tanner, M.L.A., representing the em- 
ployees. Mr. Nicholas Fletcher, secretary of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, was ap- 
pointed as secretary. 

One of the proposals of the labour rep- 
resentatives was that in cases of death the 
widow or foster mother should receive a lump 
sum of $100 in addition to the monthly al- 
lowance, and besides the existing allowance 
of $150 for funeral expenses. It was pointed 
out that the Ontario act makes such a special 
grant to meet the immediate necessities of 


the bereaved family. The employers’ repre- 


sentatives opposed such an addition to the 


burden already carried by industry for com- 
pensation. The Committee could not accept 
a suggestion that the question of making ad- 
ditional grants should be left to be decided 
by the Board on the merits of particular cases. 

Differences of opinion developed in regard 
to the amount of compensation for permanent 
partial disability (this is now 66% per cent of 
the average earnings of the workmen before 
the accident) ; in regard to the amount of the 
widow’s monthly allowance (now $30), and 
of the allowance for each child of the deceased 
workman (now $7.50 a month for each child 
under 16 years); in regard to the contribu- 
tion of one cent a day towards the cost of 
medical aid now made by the employers; 
and in regard to the amount of maximum 
compensation and funeral benefit (the maxi- 
mum earnings reckoned under the act are now 
$2,000, and the funeral benefit is $150). 

Four proposals were rejected, one for the 
deletion of the words “approval of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council” in connection 
with the fixing of the salaries of officers and 
employees of the Board; another to remove 
the exclusion of clerical workers from the 
benefit of the act; the third, to do away with 
the present system of classification and place 
all the workers in industry in one class; and 
fourth, to compel all contractors to notify 
the Board of the letting of sub-contracts. 

In response to requests of members of the 
committee, Mr. Nicholas Fletcher, secretary 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
furnished figures as to the assessment cost on 
each $100 of pay-roll prevailing in the differ- 
ent provinces, these being as follows:— 


PUD CLG asia ou: < kc atone ae) ee ee ee $ 1 13% 

ITA TMICODA shes saci ence Gee oe ee 1 174 
barrios £4 5:.).ls0 AOE. eae. ae eae 1 34 

British. Columbiaw. oF... tee eee ee 1 46540 
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He also compared the amount of pay-roll 
and the premium paid for each of the past 
seven years, as follows:— 











—- Payroll Premium 
$ $ 
PROT RE ROGAN AURA MUA eo ea A ND uth 29,861,000 374,135 
ED Ke RU AS GAT a ICH Se MLS ALN CTP Op 37,700,000 394,955 
TED ES Rea Tune Cate erp N Re ev OE Ot LE 44,555,000 568,029 
1 OS SRNL Tran HE DL CUI I  RP 63,104,000 747 627 
LO 2 OW NAO EU e A. GOMAU ieg 59,679,000 776,605 
REE ay Sn RBI ABUT ACR EES NA SUT 54,870.000 769 , 669 
BAZ SCR OL OREM Wao g A a4 AIKEN 57,000,000 616,181 
(Estimated ) 





Mr. Fletcher also produced statistics show- 
ing that if the amendments desired by labour 
concerning widows and orphans, were incor- 
porated in the act, the increase in the cost 
of administration would be 17.7 per cent over 
those of 1922, and 12.2 over the Ontario scale, 
while if the changes desired by the employers 
were adopted the decrease in the cost would 
be 9.8 per cent. To have applied a maxi- 
mum of $5,000 for each case would have effect- 
ed a saving of $81,378.41 in the 1922 costs, it 
was further shown. 

Mr. H. G. Wilson, commissioner of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, outlined the 
history of compensation in the province up 
to 1920, when the present act was passed. 
The present act, he stated, had proved cheaper 
in actual administration than previous acts. 

The employers’ representatives on the com- 
mittee strongly opposed proposals for further 
increases in rates of compensation. Mr. L. J. 
Reycraft, K.C., counsel for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, pointed out that the increases 
desired by labour if effective in 1922 would 
have amounted to $141,000. He advocated 
the fixing of a maximum amount of total pay- 
ments in compensation, which should be be- 
tween $4,000 and $6,000. This would have a 
stabilizing effect and would create a feeling 
of security, he thought. He claimed that 
considering industrial conditions there should 
be decreases rather than increases in the exist- 
ing rates. Mr. C. F. Roland, secretary of the 
Employers’ Association of Manitoba, also 
Maintained that industry in Manitoba would 
not bear any further burdens at present. Mr. 
D. B. Lyall, vice-president of the Manitoba 
Bridge and Iron Works, while allowing that 
the present rates were not the first cause of 
the existing depression of industry, stated 
that they were one of the many disadvant- 
ages under which industry was carried on, and 
that industry could not now stand any in- 
crease. 

Mr. John Queen, leader of the Labour 
‘Party in the Provincial Legislature, argued 


that legislation in regard to workmen’s com- 
pensation had been introduced originally 
merely to ratify the principle that industry 
was responsible for the welfare of those who 
were affected by accidents. It must be re- 
membered, he said, that this was no new ex- 
pense on top of everything else, as before 
legislation of the kind was brought into exist- 
ence the cost of maintaining those affected by 
accidents had to be borne by the munici- 
pality or charitable organizations, while there 
were court actions that involved industrial 
enterprises and governments in heavy costs. 
Before legislation of the kind was introduced 
the cost in regard to accidents was just as 
heavy a charge on industry as it is to-day. 
He pointed out that industry protected ma- 
chinery by insurance and set aside money for 
depreciation. These were charges upon in- 
dustry, and if machinery was a charge upon 
industry, surely a man should be made equal 
to a bit of machinery in respect of his being 
made a charge on industry also. He con- 
tended that the suggested increases were abso- 
lutely justified, and that the present rates of 
compensation showed that industry had not 
yet realized to the full extent its responsi- 
bility in this matter. 

On a proposal by labour for a minimum 
of $15 a week in the case of permanent total 
disability, Mr. Queen said it affected a class 
that most required protection under the act, 
while Mr. Reycraft and Mr. Roland thought 
the standard in effect in Ontario, of $12.50, 
was adequate. 

Mr. Reycraft submitted an addition to the 
clause dealing with permanent total disabil- 
ity providing for the payment of $15 a week 
only when the injured man’s wages averaged 
the amount, and where less, the amount of 
his earnings. This suggested amendment was 
tentatively accepted by the committee. 


Prevention of Accidents 


At the opening of the conference Mr. E. 
McGrath, secretary of the Provincial Bureau 
of Labour referred to the urgent necessity 
of educative measures towards prevention of 
accidents. Increased use of machinery had 
necessitated greater care and a more vigilant 
system of inspection. Both, it was true, were 
matters of expense, but they accomplished 
substantial results in the way of prevention. 

A sub-committee was subsequently appoint- 
ed to draft a clause to be inserted in the Act 
to make provision for educational safety 
work. | This committee presented majority and 
minority reports. The majority report 
strongly favoured the proposal that such 
work come under the direct supervision of the 
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Workmen’s Compensation board. The minor- 
ity report recommended that safety work 
should continue to be carried on as at present, 
with the Bureau of Labour submitting all 
plans of action to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion board, together with the estimated cost, 
for approval, and when approved, the bureau 
of labour to carry on the necessary work. 


Prevention of duplication, more effective and 
less expensive work were given as reasons for 
the proposed adoption of such a plan. As an 
alternative, the plan of forming an Industrial 
Accident Prevention association, as adopted 
in Ontario, was advanced, direct supervision 
by the provincial government, however, being 
recommended. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LAWS RELATING TO WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Recent Development in Social Legislation 


xe the request of the Women’s Institutes 
of British Columbia, the Provincial 
Government has published a brief pamphlet 
outlining the provisions of the laws enacted 
during the years 1916-23 which are of special 
interest to women and children. 

The extension of the franchise to women, 
which was granted by the Dominion and the 
provinces during the war, marked the begin- 
ning of a period notable for legislation of a 
social character. The western provinces have 
been foremost in this movement and the 
pamphlet issued in British Columbia gives a 
survey of what has been accomplished in the 
way of legislation in that province. 

Women were given the franchise and the 
right to election as members of the legislature 
in 1917, and in the same year municipal 
offices were opened to them. In 1918, the law 
enabled them to act as judges of Juvenile 
Courts,, and in 1922 women were declared 
eligible for service on juries. 

Amendments were made in 1919 to broaden 
the scope of the Act providing for the 
support of deserted wives, and in the follow- 
ing year the Mothers’ Pensions Act was 
passed to enable payment by the Province 
of allowances to widowed mothers or to 
mothers whose husbands are unable to support 
their families and who have a child or 
children under 16 years of age living with 
them. 

Children are made liable for the support 
of their parents by a statute enacted in 1922, 
and an Act of 1920 provided that if the will 
of a husband or wife fails to make adequate 
provision for the wife or husband and 
children, a Judge of the Supreme Court may 
make an order for such provision. In 1919, 
the law regarding intestate estates was 
amended so that if there were no children, 
the whole estate of a deceased husband should 
go to his wife instead of the half to the 
wife and the remainder to the next-of-kin as 
the law provided formerly. 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1918, as amended 
the following year, provided for the estab- 
lishment of minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of labour for women em- 
ployed in the industries of the province, thus 
preventing their employment at unduly low 
wages or for unreasonably long hours. The 
Maternity Protection Act, passed in 1921, 
embodies the main provisions of the draft 
convention of the International Labour Con- 


ference, 1919, prohibiting the employment of 


women for six weeks following confinement, 
and permitting them to leave their employ- 
ment on production of a medical certificate 
that confinement is probable within six weeks. 
Another Act of 1921 is designed to prevent 
the employment of women at night in accord- 
ance with the draft convention of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1919, but the 
operation of the law is made conditional on 
similar legislation being enacted by the other 
provinces. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916, 
provides for payment of compensation to all 
workers injured in the course of employment 
except domestic servants, farm labourers, 
casual workers, office employees and travelling 
salesmen. The Act as amended in 1920, 
provides for a monthly payment of $35 to 
widows, and an additional $7.50 for each child 
up to a maximum of $65. 

An amendment to the Marriage Act in 
1919 requires the consent of parents or legal 
guardian to the marriage of minors, and pro- 
hibits the marriage of persons under 16 years 
of age except with permission of the court. 
Provision is made also for the legitimation 
of children by the intermarriage of the 
parents. In 1922, the Superintendent of 
Neglected Children was given authority to 
act as guardian to an illegitimate child, and 
registrars of vital statistics are now required 
to notify him, or a municipal officer in his 
stead, of the birth of any child born out of 
wedlock. The father of such child may be 
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summoned before a magistrate and ordered 
to pay for medical and other care of the 
mother and to make a weekly payment for 
the maintenance of the child until he reaches 
the age of 16. An enactment of 1919 pro- 
vides for compulsory notification and treat- 
ment in the case of venereal diseases, and 
prohibits treatment by other than qualified 
physicians under penalty. The Provincial 
Board of Health is given wide powers in the 
issuance of regulations designed to suppress 
these diseases. 

A law passed in 1917 removes the disabili- 
ties of married women in the guardianship 
of their minor children and makes the 
husband and wife joint guardians. The 
Adoption Act, 1920, reserves to the Supreme 
Court the right to issue an order of adoption, 
the consent of child, if over 12, being neces- 
sary. The adopted minor is given the right 
of inheritance and succession and the right of 
inheritance from natural parents is preserved. 
The Superintendent of Neglected Children 
must be notified of every application for an 
adoption order. 

By amendments to the Infants Act, children 
may be kept in homes of Children’s Aid 
Societies up to 18 years of age and the 
maintenance grant has been increased. The 


Superintendent of Neglected Children is 
enabled by legislation of 1918 to take action 
to place delinquent boys and girls in the 
industrial schools. A school for subnormal 
boys was provided for by an Act of 1920, 
the purpose being to establish a school for the 
detention of boys with a view to their 
improvement in mental health, education, 
industrial training and their moral reclama- 
tion. Juvenile Courts were provided for by 
an enactment of 1918 to deal with cases in 
connection with children under 18 years of 
age. 

Dental inspection and treatment of children 
in the public schools of the province were 
made possible by an amendment to the 
Schools Act in 1920. 

In 1923, the minimum age at which children 
might be employed in any factory in the 
province was fixed at 15. Formerly, boys of 
14 years of age might be employed but no 
girls under 15 could be employed. An Act 
to prohibit the employment of children at 
night was passed in 1921 in accordance with 
the draft convention of the International 
Labour Conference, 1919, but, as in the other 
cases noted, its operation was made con- 
ditional on the other provinces making 
similar provision. 





CLAIMS FOR EXEMPTION FROM EIGHT HOUR DAY LAW OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE Board of Adjustment under the 
British Columbia Hours of Work Act 
held meetings during the past month at vari- 
ous centres in the province for the purpose 
of considering applications for exemptions 
from the sections of the Act requiring an 
eight-hour day. The names of the members 
of the Board were given in the last issue of 
the Lasour Gazette. Applications were con- 
sidered from representatives of the lumber, 
sawmill and box industries in the interior of 
the province. The employers in each of these 
groups submitted a memorandum giving the 
grounds of their claim. The box manufactur- 
ers, who also operate sawmills in conjunction 
with the box factories, laid stress on the 
seasonal nature of their work:— 


In the first place our market is entirely local, our 
customers all being the fruit and vegetable growers 
and packers. The fruit and vegetable industry is an 
entirely seasonal one, and containers for these products 
are marketed only in the summer and fall months. 
As a consequence our box plants are operated not more 
than five months in the year. Climatic and economic 
conditions require that lumber production in the 
interior be carried on in the winter months. It is im- 
practicable to log in the summer months, in the first 


place, owing to the heat and the difficulty of getting 
the logs out, and secondly, because pine lumber cut 
from summer felled logs, will, owing to the sap being 
up in the summer, readily take on a blue stain, making 
it unsuitable and absolutely unsaleable either as lumber 
or boxes. This being so, it is our opinion that we 
should be exempted under the Hours of Work Act, 
1923, as an integral part of the horticulture industry, 
which is specified in the interpretative section of the 
act as one of the exempted industries, or, in the 
alternative, our industry being a strictly seasonal one 
in all its phases, that the board should exercise the 
powers conferred on it under subsection 2a of section 
9 of the act, and grant us complete exemption. 


As a precedent for this course, we would take the 
liberty of citing the policy of the federal government 
im connection with the sales tax, the Dominion minister 
of finance having the intimate relationship between 
the box manufacturing and fruit growing industries 
and to that end having exempted from all sales tax 
containers produced for the use of the fruit and vege- 
table industry. 


Employees’ representatives also gave evi- 
dence, denying that sufficient grounds existed 
for the granting of the claim for exemption, 
and stating that the wages and conditions of 
the men in the camps were unsatisfactory, 
and that ten hours was the usual working day 
in the box factories. 
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At a hearing at Cranbrook the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association claimed 
to be exempted on the ground that climatic 
conditions for the interior mills make year- 
round operation impracticable and that right 
conditions for hauling and river driving have 
to be utilized when they occur; that 85 per 
cent of the output is low grade and markets 
are distant; that interior mills are laid out 
on a one-shift basis; and that application of 
an eight-hour rule to the few branches of the 
industry in which it does not now apply will 
involve such increased cost of operation as 
to both curtail production and increase its 
cost. 

The lumbermen’s memorandum concluded 
as follows :— 


Even under present conditions of unrestricted hours 
of labour, lumbering in the interior is a very hazardous 


and uncertain undertaking. The results from operations 
during past years have been most unsatisfactory from 
the operator’s standpoint. Lumber produced in the 
interior is now, and has been for many months past, 
selling at less than cost of production. Needless to 
say, the industry is in no position to carry the addi- 
tional burden which the enforcement of an eight-hour 
day would entail; neither are the workmen engaged in 
the industry in a position to stand a reduction of 20 
per cent in their earning power. We submit that the 
business of logging and lumbering in the interior of 
British Columbia is not one which can be conducted 
according to any hard and fast rule as to hours of 
labour, as the work connected with same must of 
necessity be performed when and in the manner varied 
conditions surrounding the industry will permit. 


The Board of Adjustment held meetings at 
Vancouver early in December to consider ap- 
plications for exemption from salmon, fruit 
and vegetable canners, and from employers 
in certain supplementary industries such as 
the making of containers for canned foods. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


New Orders of Board reduce former minimum rates 


fl nee Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan issued during November four new 
orders, to take effect on January 1, 1925. 
These orders supersede the existing orders 
governing the occupations mentioned, which 
were issued in 1921 (Lasour Gazertse, Decem- 
ber, 1921). These occupations are as follows: 
(1) Shops and stores; (2) laundries and fac- 
tories; (3) mail order houses; and (4) hotels, 
restaurants and refreshment rooms. The 
minimum rate- of wages for experienced 
female employees in each of these occupations 
is reduced by $1 from the rate fixed three 
years ago, the rates for inexperienced work- 
ers being also reduced. The sections of the 
new orders which relate to hours and wages 
are printed below :— 


Order No. 1—Stores and Shops 


2. Hours: 


No person, firm or corporation shall employ a female 
or suffer or permit a female to be employed in any shop 
or store for a greater number of hours than fifty-one 
(51) in any one week unless a special permit in writing 
has been obtained from the secretary of the board. 


3. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ an 
experienced female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in a shop or store at a rate 
of wages less than $14.00 per week. 

(An experienced female is one who has been employed 
in the industry eighteen (18) months or more.) 

(b) Subject to the provisions of sub-clause (c) of 
this clause, the rate of wages for learners may be less 
than the minimum rate prescribed for experienced 
workers: provided that learners shall be paid not less 
than $7.50 per week for the first six months, not less 
than $9.00 per week for the second six months and 


not less than $12.00 per week for the third six months 
and thereafter shall be considered experienced workers 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum rate 
prescribed for experienced workers. 


(c) Millinery, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Fur Sewing 
and Florists.—Excepting the provisions of sub-clause 
(b) of this clause, these regulations shall apply to all 
millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, fur sewing and florist 
establishments, whether situated in a shop or store or 
elsewhere. 

A probationary period of three months for which no 
wages are stipulated is allowed, after which period an 
inexperienced female employee shall be paid wages at 
a rate not less than $3.00 per week for a period of six 
months, at a rate not less than $7.00 per week for 
the next six months, and at a rate not less than $12.00 
per week for the next six months and thereafter shall 
be considered to be an experienced worker and shall 
be paid not less than the minimum rate of $14.00 per 
week prescribed for experienced workers. 

(d) When a female, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, is employed for a less number of hours than 
fifty-one per week, the minimum wage above set forth 
may be proportionally reduced. 


Order No. 2—Laundries and Factories 


2. Hours: 


No female shall be employed in any laundry or 
factory for more than forty-eight hours in any one 
week; and the hours of working in any one day shall 
not be later than half-past six o’clock in the after- 
noon unless a special permit in writing has been obtained 
from an inspector under The Factories Act. (See The 
Factories Act, Section 11 (1.) 


3. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ an 
experienced female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in a laundry or factory at a 


-rate of wages less than $13.00 per week. 


(An experienced female is one who has been employed 
in the industry for twelve (12) months or more.) 

(b) The rate of wages for learners may be less than 
the minimum rate prescribed for experienced workers; 
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provided that learners shall be paid not less than 
$9.50 per week for the first six months, and not less 
than $11.50 per week for the second six months and 
thereafter shall be considered experienced workers and 
shall be paid not less than the minimum rate prescribed 
for experienced workers. 


(c) Photographic Studios—Female apprentices in 
photographic studios and work-rooms connected there- 
with shall be paid wages at a rate not less than $5.00 
per week for a period of three months and for the 
twelve months following shall be paid the rates of 
wages as specified above for learners. 

(d) When a female, whether experienced or inexperi- 
enced, is employed for a less number of hours than 
forty-eight per week, the minimum wages above set 
forth may be proportionally reduced. 


Order No. 3—Mail Order Houses 


2. Hours: 


No person, firm or corporation shall employ a 
female or suffer or permit a female to be employed in 
any mail order house for a greater number of hours 
than forty-eight (48) in any one week unless a special 
permit in writing has been obtained from the secretary 
of the board. 


3. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ an 
experienced female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in any mail order house at a 
rate of wages less than $13 per week. 

(An expericnced female is one who has been em- 
ployed in the industry for twelve (12) months or 
more.) 

(b).The rate of wages for learners may be less than 
the minimum rate prescribed for experienced workers; 
provided that learners shall be paid not less than 
$8.00 per week for the first six months and not less 
than $10.00 per week for the second six months and 
thereafter shall be considered experienced workers and 
shall be paid not less than the minimum rate prescribed 
for experienced workers. 

(c) When a female, whether experienced or inexperi- 
enced, is employed for a less number of hours than 
forty-eight per week, the minimum wages above set 
forth may be proportionately reduced. 


Order No. 4—Hotels, Restaurants and 
Refreshment Rooms 
2. Hours: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ a 
female or suffer or permit a female to be employed in 
any hotel, restaurant or refreshment room or in more 
than one establishment of that class for a greater 
number or combined number of hours than ten (10) 
in any one day or fifty (50) in any one week in the 
case of establishments open to the public only six 
days per week, or fifty-six (56) in any one week in 
the case of establishments open to the public seven 
days per week, unless a special permit in writing has 
been obtained from the secretary of the board. 

(6) The hours shall be so arranged that no work 
period shall end between 12.30 a.m. and 7 a.m. 


3. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ an 
experienced female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in any hotel, restaurant or re- 
freshment room at a rate of wages less than $13.00 
per week of six days ($56.35 per month) or less than 
$14.00 per week of seven days ($60.65 per month), ex- 
cept as a kitchen help in which case the rate of wages 
shall not be less than $11.00 per week of six days 
($47.65 per month) or $12.00 per week of seven days 
($52.00 per month). (An experienced female is one 
who has been employed in the industry three (3) 
months or more.) 


(b) Except in the case of kitchen employees the rate 
of wages for learners may be less than the minimum 
rate prescribed for experienced workers; Provided that 
the learners shall be paid not less than $11.00 per 
week of six days ($47.65 per month) or not less than 
$12.00 per week of seven days ($52.00 per month) for 
the first three months of employment and thereafter 
shall be considered experienced workers and shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate prescribed for 
experienced workers. 


(c) Where a female is employed by the hour, the 
rate of wages shall not be less than 35 cents per hour. 


(d) When a female, whether experienced or inexperi- 
enced, is employed for a less number of days than 
six, the minimum wages above set forth for a six day 
week may be proportionately reduced. 


(e) No female under sixteen years of age shall be 
employed nor shall a female under eighteen years of 
age be employed after eight p.m. in any hotel, restaur- 
ant or refreshment room. 


4. BoarpD AND LopGING: 


(a) Where meals are furnished by an employer as 
part payment of the wages of an employee, not more 
than $5.25 a week shall be deducted from her weekly 
wage for a full week’s board of twenty-one meals; a 
fraction of a week’s board shall be computed upon a 
proportional basis. 

(b) Where lodging is furnished by an employer as 
part payment of the wages of an employee, not more 
than $2.50 a week shall be deducted from her weekly 
wage for a full week’s lodging of seven days. 





Effect of legal decisions on legislation 


Professor Gutteridge of London University, 
in a recent article on the progress of labour 
legislation in Great Britain, points out that 
industrial diseases were first included in the 
British Workmen’s Compensation Act in con- 
sequence of two legal decisions which gave an 
impetus toward the adoption of this new 
principle. The Act of 1897 included no ex- 
press provision for compensating industrial 
diseases. However, the House of Lords, in 
the case “Brintons, Limited, versus Turvey,” 
in order to give a worker the benefit of the 
Act decided that the disease anthrax was an 
“accident” within the meaning of the Act, 
which provided compensation for accidents 
due to and in the course of employment. But 
in the case of “Steel versus Cammell Laird 
and Company,” a claim for compensation for 
Jead poisoning was rejected on appeal, owing 
to the slower manner of absorption of this 
poison. These decisions left in doubt the 
question of compensation for industrial dis- 
eases, and when the Act of 1897 was repealed 
by the consolidating and amending Act of 
1906 the position of industrial diseases was 
regularized by the definite provision of com- 
pensation for certain specified and well-known 
diseases (including both anthrax and lead 
poisoning) and prescribing .the manner in 
which the Home Secretary might extend the 
list to such decisions, 
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REPORT OF THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


oe te fourth annual report of the Ontario 

Department of Labour, recently issuea, 
contains an account of the Department’s work 
during 1923, giving information respecting 
the administration of the provincial offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada, and ot 
The Employment Agencies’ Act, the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, The Steam 
Boiler Act, and The Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers Act. Statistics are included of 
industrial disputes, fatal industrial accidents 
and immigration to the province during 1928, 
a comparison of the average cost of staple 
foods for 16 years in Ontario, and an account 
is given of wages and hours of labour in 
Ottawa, Toronto and Hamilton in September 
1921, 1922 and 1923, these statistics being 
taken from reports prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada which have already 
been published in the LaBour GazerTes. 


Industrial Conditions—lIndustrial conditions 
throughout the province maintained a fairly 
high level during the year, an improvement 
being indicated from the beginning until the 
month of September, and a slight contraction 
from September to December. Compared 
with 1922 the improvement was considerabie, 
but in December, 1923, it was not so good 
as during the similar month of the previous 
year. In building and construction there was 
a shrinkage of employment as compared with 
the previous year, the estimated cost of build- 
ing work as indicated by building permits 


being $72,204,749 for 1922 and $67,989,864 in . 


1923. The usual seasonal fluctuations were 
experienced in many lines of manufacturing. 
Firms engaged in the manufacture of pulp, 
paper, electric current, iron, steel, mineral, 
non-ferrous metal, tobacco, and _ electric 
apparatus had larger working staffs, but in 
the leather, rubber, musical instrument and 
textile establishments conditions were less 
favourable. There was practically no chanze 
in rates of wages and hours of employment 
in the various trades, except in trades 
associated with the building industry. Trade 
disputes involving a stoppage of work num- 
bered 16 during the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1923, as compared with 23 in the previous 
year. This was the smallest number since 
1916, and the time loss in working days was 
smaller than in any year since 1918. 


Employment Service—The records for the 
year indicate that there were 25 offices oper- 
ated by the Provincial Department. The 
average cost of making individual placements 
for all the offices, considering the placement 
of both men and women, and _ including 
regular and casual placements, was 94.7 


cents, 50 per cent of which was borne by 
the Federal Government under the terms of 
the Employment Office Co-ordination Act. 
For the fiscal year ended October 31, 1923, 
the number of persons registered for employ- 
ment was 213,821, as compared with 192,266 
during the previous year. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers totalled 
209,663, and the number of placements made, 
167,933* Of the general work of the Employ- 
ment Service the report states:— 

The success of the Employment Service is not 
founded on free service alone, but on our organized 
methods, our clearance system, a probable knowledge 
of the industrial situation in other localities; courtesy 
to both emplover and employee, and the esprit de 
corps so apparent throughout the offices. All this is 
universally recognized by employers and workers alike 
as being of greater value to them than the fact that 
they are not being charged for the facilities provided 
by the offices. 

Some idea of the extent to which the clearance system 
is in operation between the various offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada is shown by the fact 
that the Ontario offices transferred during the year 
nearly 10.000 men to points within the province, but 
outside their own immediate zone and over 300 men 
to the province of Quebec. In addition, over 5,000 
men were transferred to the Port Arthur office from 
points outside the province, chiefly from Winnipeg, 
due to the fact that Winnipeg is regarded as the 
labour market for the Port Arthur district. More 
than 3800 men were transferred by that office to the 
province of Manitoba. 

One of the biggest problems with which 
the Service had to contend was the handi- 
capped worker. In the Toronto district the 
services of a scout was placed at the disposal 
of the handicap. section. This section 
received 547 new registrations during the year, 
and made 627 placements, 86 per cent of 
which were of a permanent nature. An 
analysis of the registrations shows that 10.7 
per cent of the cases were old people, 60 
per cent were ex-Service men, 28 per cent 
were persons born in Canada, 11 per cent 
were Imperial ex-service men, 52 per cent 
were sufferers from disease, 7.0 per cent were 
persons suffering from industrial accidents, 
5.0 per cent were persons suffering from non- 
industrial accidents, 5.4 per cent were leg 
amputation cases, and 4.0 per cent were arm 
amputation cases. In the boys’ section 1,151 
placements were made. * 

In the farm section it is stated that an 
important factor is not only the fitness of 
the farm hand for the work, but his char- 
acter, as the man on the farm comes into 
personal contact with his employer in the 
home as well as at work. Although farm 
prices were at practically pre-war prices dur- 
ing the year, farm wages had not decreased 

*The reports of the Employment Offices of the 
different provinces are summarized periodically in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 
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to the same extent. The farmers of Ontario 
were willing, however, the report states, to 
pay a fair wage for a fair day’s work, and 
“when one takes into consideration board, 
washing of clothes, etc., the wages offered 
compare very favourably with other lines of 
work ”’. 

Private Employment Agencies—Thirteen 
licensed private employment agencies were 
operating under the Employment Agencies 
Act during the year. Seven of these were in 
Toronto, two were in Sudbury, two were in 
North Bay, one was in Fort William, and 
one was in Ottawa. Three of the Toronto 
agencies limited their activities almost entirely 
to placement of nurses and other classes of 
female help, and all others made placements 
associated with building, construction, farm- 
ing, lumber, metal, mining, factory and 
domestic service occupations. The number of 
persons placed in employment by these 
agencies during the year 1922-23, November 
to October inclusive, was 39,333, as compared 
with 32,286 during the previous year. About 
79 per cent of these placements were con- 
struction men, general labourers, bushmen and 
teamsters; 16 per cent were domestic workers 
and the remaining 5 per cent were carpenters, 
mechanics and general factory workers. A 
considerable amount of the work was of a 
more or less casual nature. 

Stationary and Horsting Engineers—The 
total number of certificates granted during 
the fiscal year 1923 was 14,777, an increase of 
865 over the previous year. The number of 
persons granted certificates by examination 
was 1,842. The general increase in the work 
of this section during the year indicated that 
opportunities for employment for certificated 
engineers were better than during any former 
year. A large proportion of the persons 
obtaining certificates by examination were 
graded in the fourth class, but it is stated 
that each year there is a definite effort made 
by those holding the lower grades to qualify 
for the higher ones. Three hundred and 
sixty-nine persons failed to secure certificates 
owing to a low percentage obtained in exam- 
ination. 

Boiler Inspection—There were 724 registered 
by the Steam Boiler Branch during the year, 
as compared with 333 in the previous year. 
A total of 405 new pressure vessels and 974 
second-hand boiler or pressure vessels were 
also inspected. During the year several 
explosions of pressure vessels took place 
within the province, but none of the explo- 
sions reported occurred on steam boilers or 
pressure vessels that had been built and 
inspected according to the present require- 
ments of the Steam Boiler Act and Regula- 
tions. 
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Factory Inspection—The number of in- 
spections made during the year was 18,106, of 
which 10,135 were first. inspections and 7,971 
were revisits. These inspections cover the 
work of accident prevention, employment of 
children, hours and conditions of employment, 
health, fire prevention, safety and sanitation, 
also investigations into accidents and com- 
plaints. In addition to the work under the 
Factory Act, the members of the inspectorate 
assist in the enforcement of the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act, the Minimum Wage 
Act, and the Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers’ Act. 

Within the establishments visited 256,064 
persons were employed in 1923, as against 
235,485 in 1922. Of these 180,416 were males 
over 16 years, 763 were males between 14 
and 16 years, 71,912 were females over 18 
years, 2,973 were females between 14 and 18 
years, and 48 were children under 14. The 
tollowing table shows the number of employ- 
ees, male and female, working specified hours 
in the week: 


Number of 
ae employees 
Male Female 
Working 45 hours per week............. 78,129 51,027 
ss 50, 4s LEE We ks 84 eee 39,542 13,491 
< Saad ahd id Re A Mth a 28,371 , 293 
a Bi, eee SOLA INC LD. a ee 5,508 348 
fe GOngs TREE Bi" Pi Sheehy 19,538 2,032 


Also 12,785 employees, male and female, worked approxi- 


mately 50 hours. 

Three hundred and forty-five permits were 
issued. under the section of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act which controls the 
practice of contracting out for the manu- 
facture of garments, etc. One hundred and 
sixty-four complaints were received during the 
year and these were adjustd as far as possible. 
Prosecutions were instituted in four cases 
for failure to comply with orders issued, as 
follows: one, to keep elevator in proper work- 
ing order; one, to erect fire escape; and two 
to provide toilet accommodation. 

Accidents increased during 1923 over 1922 
by 1,372, 4,781 accidents being reported during 
1923, 71 of which were fatal, as compared with 
3,416 reported in 1922, with 45 fatalities. 
There was no legislation passed during the 
year effecting the inspection branch, but an 
order was made requiring all power elevators 
to be equipped with mechanical locks to 
prevent car being taken away from any floor 
till gate is closed and locked. On page 1063 
of this issue will be found some recommenda- 
tions of the factory inspectors with regard to 
means of preventing factory accidents. A 
classification of the accidents by industries 
and causes is given in the following table:— 
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REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN BUREAU OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES 
FOR 1923 


‘TH fourth annual report of the Saskatche- 

wan Bureau of Labour and Industries 
covers the operations of the year ended April 
30, 1924. The act establishing the Provincial 
Bureau assigned to it the administration of 
the following acts: the Factories Act, the 
Building Trades Protection Act, the Employ- 
ment Agencies Act, the Mines Act and the 
Minimum Wage Act, and all these phases of 
the Bureau’s work are covered by the report. 


Immigration—The immigration to Sas- 
katchewan during 1923 was 12,147 as compared 
with 8,184 in the previous year. The total 
immigration during the eleven years 1913 to 
1923 inclusive was 159,196. The number of 
domestics brought to Saskatchewan under the 
province’s advanced passage scheme (Lasour 
Gazerte, December, 1923, page 1350), during 
the fiscal year was 74 as compared with 134 
in the previous year. The number of accounts 
paid in full was 44, the amount of money ad- 
vanced was $6,913.26 and the amount repaid 
was $5,600.85. During the year the assisted 
passage scheme was abandoned on account of 
the putting into force of “The Empire Settle- 
ment Act” of Great Britain. 


Employment Service—The report of the 
employment service shows that 85,267 applica- 
tions for work were registered, 100,921 vacan- 
cies for work were reported and_ 88,842 place- 
ments were made. The actual cost of the 
Service during the year was $58,756.52 and 
the cost per placement was 71 cents. 

In the harvesting season 47,337 labourers 
were brought into Saskatchewan from other 
points in Canada and there were about 11,000 
immigrants brought from Great Britain and 
Ireland to take off the crop. There were also 
629 labourers brought in from other provinces 
to assist with the spring work. The wages 
paid for the seasons engagements in 1923 were 
from $35 to $45 a month; for seeding only, 
from $50 to $60 a month; and for harvesting 
from $3.50 to $6 per day. 

The lumbering industry provided a large 
proportion of vacancies for winter work. This 
industry coupled with the usual demand for 
farmers practically took care of all the men 
who desired to engage in winter employment, 
a number of men were, however, sent from 
the province to help fill orders for lumber 
companies in Western Ontario and the Crows- 
nest area, 


Disputes—There were only two disputes 
affecting 24 employees in the province during 


the year, as compared with 3 disputes affect- 
ing 73 employees in the previous year. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—Three 
hundred and fifty inspections were made of 
industrial establishments, and 74 recommenda- 
tions were issued for the better guarding of 
machinery. Elevator inspections showed that 
many elevator accidents may be prevented 
if the automatic or semi-automatic safety 
devices are maintained in proper working 
order, a matter, it is pointed out, for which 
both the employer and employee should be 
responsible. The inspector of buildings drew 
attention to the need for guard rails on 
scaffolds, the placing of ladders on secure 
footings, and for the piling up of waste ma- 
terial instead of the leaving of it littered 
about with projecting nails. 


In regard to mine inspection, the large 
number of mines in the province that are 
ventilated only by natural means, or are 
operated only for part time make it neces- 
sary that there should be careful supervision. 
The shipping mines were regularly inspected 
during the year, and in addition a Special in- 
vestigation of all the smaller mines in the 
southwestern part of the province was. ar- 
ranged for. Only one prosecution was entered 
under the provisions of the Mines Act. 


The report on industrial accidents shows 18 
fatal, 23 permanent and 942 temporary acci- 
dents, causing a time loss of 18,639 days. Six 
hundred and fifty-seven of ‘the accidents 
occurred on the railways and 326 in the other 
trades, 26 being in the building trades, 67 in 
electrical and metal construction, 56 in lum- 
bering, 24 in the coal mines, 75 in the prep- 
aration of foods, 2 in printing and publishing, 
3 in woodworking, 38 in the civic and public 
services; 36 were miscellaneous. Attention is 
drawn to the need for care in connection with 
automobile repairs and service. It is recom- 
mended that when a ear is raised by hoisting 
apparatus it should be efficiently blocked be- 
fore the workman is permitted to go under 
the car to make adjustments. Other recom- 
mendations for the safety of automobile 
workers are that tools with mushroomed heads 
should not be permitted and the use of 
wrenches in faulty condition should not be 
allowed; that caution should be used in the 
repair of gasoline tanks by welding and solder- 
ing; that hoods should be placed over all 
grinding and polishing wheels, and that burn- 
ing oil soaked rags should be placed in metal 
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containers so as to prevent them coming in 
contact with gasoline vapour. 

Minimum Wages—No change in the con- 
ditions of employment of women coming 
under the provisions of the Minimum Wage 
Act was experienced during the fiscal year. 
Shops and stores inspected showed an increase 
of 19 over the previous year. The number 
of employees increased by 49, while the num- 
ber of inexperienced women employed at a 
lower rate of wages decreased. 

The number of “laundries and factories” 

increased by one, as did also the total num- 
ber of employees therein, this being mainly 
due to the employment of inexperienced 
workers, 
; The number of mail order houses employ- 
Ing women decreased by one, and the num- 
ber of women employed decreased from 314 
in the previous year to 277, while the number 
receiving the minimum rate increased from 
29 to 51. The number receiving more than 
the minimum remained the same as the pre- 
vious year. 


The number of hotels, restaurants and re- 
freshment rooms inspected decreased from 
165 in the year 1922-23 to 143 in 1923-24. 
The total number of female employees was 


557 in the latter year as compared with 592 


in the former. The total inexperienced work- 
ers employed remained the same as in the 
previous year 

The total number of inspections of the es- 
tablishments coming under the provisions of 
the Minimum Wage Act was 612, and as a 
result 110 recommendations were made, 42 of 
which were in respect to hours, 47 for wages, 
8 for sanitary conditions, 6 for not keeping 
register and 7 for not posting regulations. 
Overtime permits to the number of 42 were 
issued during the year, affecting 33 establish- 
ments and covering 530 days. Of this num- 
ber 24 were issued to shops and stores, 17 to 
laundries and factories and one to a mail 
order house. (New regulations respecting 
minimum wages are given eleswhere in this 
issue.) 





PLAN TO STABILIZE WAGES IN CANADA 


Proposal by Canadian Founders’ and Metal! Trades’ Association 


A PLAN for stabilizing industrial condi- 

tions in Canada by means of a general 
agreement to reduce existing wage rates to a 
point 50 per cent above the level of 1913 was 
recently prepared by Mr. C. W. Burgess of 
Toronto, Commissioner of the Canadian 
Founders’ and Metal Trades Association, and 
submitted to 85 leaders in industrial produc- 
tion throughout Canada. It was stated that 
if the replies indicated sufficient support for 
the plan a conference would be called to take 
steps for putting it into effect. The memo- 
randum prepared by Mr. Burgess contains 
the following paragraphs :— 


It is recognized that the cost of production is the 
basis of industrial operation, and that labour costs 
represent the greatest factor in the cost of production. 
To induce prosperity and a continuity of operation in 
every line of activity, labour costs must harmonize 
according to a definite basic principle. Complete 
readjustment will therefore not be realized until wage 
rates have been established once more upon a proper 
balance. 

All comparisons of the rise in wage rates, cost of 
living, commodity prices and similar statistics are based 
upon those conditions existing prior to the war, which 
conditions were reached through the natural evolution 
of economic law. 

A complete readjustment would involve the immediate 
restoration of conditions corresponding to those existing 
in 1913, plus a percentage of increase which would 
naturally take place over a ten year period had the 


war not thrown everything into confusion, and allowing 
for possible economic changes taking place during the 
war period which wou!ld affect the standard of living. 
As a basis for consideration, I suggest the adjustment 
of wage rates to a point fifty per rent above those 
obtaining in 1913. 

A readjustment of production costs on such basis 
would logically be followed by a natural readjustment 
in commodity prices and cost of living. The action 
must be applied in every line of activity; the produc- 
tion of raw materials, their manufacture into finished 
products, the transportation of these to trade markets 
and their distribution to the consumer, also in federal, 
provincial and municipal affairs. The value and effect 
of this plan lies in its simultaneous inauguration and 
adoption by the nation at large. 

Conditions to-day combine to render the psycho- 
logical moment for a complete readjustment upon a 
definite logical basis. A large majority of the heads 
of industry, as well as the public, including a great 
majority of wage earners, are convinced of the im- 
perative need for action which will relieve their distress, 
and the unemployed themselves would prefer regular, 
continuous employment at their accustomed trade or 
occupation, rather than doles, or the uncertainty of 
work provided at public expense to afford temporary 
relief, 

The attitude of the wage earner, organized and un- 
organized, has been considered, and I believe the great 
majority of all labour is fair minded and reasonable, 
and will recognize the advantage of steady employment 
at fair wages, compatible with living costs, as compared 
with the disadvantage of uncertain trade conditions 
and the present degree of unemployment and _ part 
time employment due to uneconomic equalities in labour 
costs in various branches of industry. 
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Views of Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada 


The executive committee of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has declared itself 
as opposed to the plan outlined by Mr. Bur- 
gess, for reasons that were stated by President 
Tom Moore, as follows:— 


‘During the past month a large number of employers 
and others have been circularized by the Canadian 
Founders’ and Metal Trades’ Association relative to 
the adoption of a plan aiming to bring about nation- 
wide wage reductions as a means of creating prosperity 
in this country. A copy of this plan was sent to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada by the Metal 
‘Founders’ Association, seeking the co-operation of 
labour for its adoption and suggesting a conference of 
six employers and six representatives of labour to con- 
sider some details as to the degree of the adjustment 
which would be essential. 

“The executive council of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada went thoroughly into this matter 
at its recent meeting held in Ottawa and after a very 
thorough analysis of the proposals, is notifying Mr. 
Burgess of its belief that the proposals are not prac- 
ticable and would bring no advantage either to the 
workers or to Canada as a whole, and for that reason 
had reached a decision that no good would result from 
the suggested conference. 

“Organized labour has always held itself ready to 
send representatives to discuss any proposal that seemed 
to hold forth even the slightest hope of improving 
conditions generally, but the ‘‘ Burgess ’’ proposals not 
only failed in this respect but appeared to the congress 
executive as likely to create suspicion. and antagonism 
between employer and employees if proceeded with. 

“The ‘ Burgess’ plan proposed a reduction of wages 
based on the 1913 standards plug an arbitrary fixed 
improvement for each of the subsequent eleven years. 
It fails to recognize that labour suffered almost as 
acutely from unemployment in 1913 and the summer 
of 1914 as at the present time and therefore there 
is nothing alluring to labour in the prospect of accept- 
ing those standards as normal. Mr. Burgess and the 
Metal Founders’ Association seem to have failed also 
to recognize that the world of 1914 had gone forever. 
Not only have Canadian economic conditions changed 
but those of practically every other country. Old 
methods of government and national currencies, in many 
eases, have been uprooted and abolished and no mere 
economic change in Canada or in any one other coun- 
try can restore them, even if they were desirable. 

“The task to-day is not to seek a normal condition 
based on past years, but to seek one based on present 
day conditions, habits of the people, and general in- 
dustrial development. This is one reason why Mr. 
Burgess’ scheme is considered impracticable. Another 
important reason is that the ‘ Burgess’ plan could 
only be possible of application by ignoring present 
agreements existing between employers and workers on 
our railroads, mines and innumerable other industries 
throughout Canada. These have been reached often 
after long years of experienced negotiations and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada cannot under- 
take to enter into any conference which would set aside 
all these agreements and bring on the resulting chaotic 
conditions and industrial strife which would inevitably 
follow. 

“The ‘ Burgess’ plan again is based upon the assump- 
tion that decreased wages would bring about decreased 
cost of living and regularization of employment. Ex- 
perience in England, and many other countries, had 
the opposite effect and resulted in increased unemploy- 
ment. 

“On the other hand, in the United States, where 
wage increases have generally prevailed, giving a 
greater purchasing power to the workers who constitute 


the home market, employment has been more regular 
than anywhere else. 

“Money is only the medium used to exchange the 
products of human labour. Improvement in machinery 


‘and greater human skill have resulted, during the past 


decade in greater productivity than at any other time. 
To distribute this greater volume of articles produced 
needs more money in circulation. Decreased wages 
means restricted circulation of currency, with the oppo- 
site result from increased wages and greater purchasing 
power of the masses. 

‘Labour does not believe that prosperity therefore 
can be established by the methods outlined in the 
Metal Founders’ Association proposals as set forth by 
Mr. Burgess, and because of ‘the fundamental difference 
in the beliefs held by labour on this subject, the 
executive council of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada has definitely placed pee on record as 
opposed to the Burgess scheme.” 


New York Child Welfare Board 

The Board of Child Welfare of New York 
city, which was organized in 1915, was mak- 
ing allowances on September 30 to 8,963 
families, the monthly payroll being $405,374.70. 
The average allowance per family is $45.23, 
and the average allowance per child is $16.74. 
The board is at the present time taking care 
of 24,222 children under 16 in their homes. 

Since the beginning of the board, 30,494 
applications have been received from widows. 
Of this number 17,851 were allowed pensions, 
and of this number 8,888 have since been dis- 
continued for sufficient income, no minors, 
etc., and there now remain 8,963 receiving 
pensions. These families are revisited and re- 
investigated every three months by the in- 
vestigators. In special cases where there 
might be violations they are visited some- 
times once a month and sometimes weekly. 


The Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries will meet in conven- 
tion at Montreal from January 28 to 30. One 
of the subjects to be considered will be the 
problem of unemployment during the winter 
months. The Engineering Institute of Canada, 
which will be in session on the same date, 
will hold a joint session with the Association 
on one of the days of meeting. 


The Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council 
has been invited to appoint representatives to 
serve on the executive of the Young Men’s 
Section of the Greater Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, in order to assist the Board to solve 
questions of general interest to the city. 


The British Government has announced 
that a conference of agricultural land-owners, 
farmers and farm labourers will be summoned 
for the purpose of discussing the possibility 
of increasing the area of land under cultiva- 
tion and the production of food. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE relate to activities which have 
a direct bearing on the training of appren- 
tices and industrial workers, and which are 
therefore of interest in connection with the 
work carried on in Canada by the. secondary 
vocational schools in receipt of federal grants 
under the Dominion ‘Technical Education 
Act. The Dominion Government, through 
annual grants administered by the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of 
Labour,. assists the provinces in developing 
all forms of vocational education and indus- 
trial training which are of benefit to workers 
in various branches of industrial, commercial 
and home-making activities. 


Apprenticeship in Queensland, Australia 


The following extracts from a recent speech 
by Hon. W. Forgan Smith, Minister of Public 
Works for Queensland, explain the develop- 
ment and purpose of the new Apprenticeship 
Act which regulates all forms of apprentice- 
ship in the State:— 


The first activity in this matter, so far as the Gov- 
ernment were concerned, was manifested in Queensland 
in 1912-14 by the Administration then in power. They 
realized the necessity of giving, our boys the oppor- 
tunity to learn trades, and so introduced a system of 
trade scholarships, whereby those who gained them 
would be trained .in handicrafts at technical colleges, 
instead of taking up commercial subjects, as had been 
the practice under the other system of scholarships. 
Such a scholarship was held for a period of two years, 
the boys being selected ‘by examination, and during 
that time they received a general training, particularly 
in the use of tools. 

It is well’ known to those persons who have mpoutes 
gated the subject that, whilst technical colleges are 
fairly valuable and a necessary complementary part 
of the training of apprentices, nobody will seriously 
argue that artisans can be produced by technical 
colleges alone. In other words, the technical colleges 
at best can lay down the principles on which workshop 
practice is based; and any system, of apprenticeship 
to be beneficial and meet the needs of industry must 
provide also for training in the workshop as well as 
in the technical college, where such is available. The 
method in existence now has been a distinct success, 
and I am satisfied will give very good results in the 
future. It was begun under regulations which were 
drafted under the Technical Education Act and through 
the Arbitration Court, and set up a system of com- 
mittees who controlled apprenticeship. Those com- 
mittees comprised equal numbers of employers’ and 
representatives of employees’ unions, and were called 
upon to administer the scheme laid down at that time, 
in accordance with the awards of the Arbitration 
Court. They prescribed certain entrance examinations 
for the boys who wished to learn trades, they inter- 
viewed the boys and allocated them to the various 
groups of industries. Whilst progress was made under 
that system, it was felt that something was wanting, 
and, when the amendment of the Industrial Arbitration 
Act was made in the last session of Parliament, power 
was taken to issue regulations laying down a system ot 
control of apprenticeship throughout the State. Later 
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on comprehensive regulations were drafted having that 
object in view. ‘Those regulations were carefully con- 
sidered by a conference of educational experts, em- 
ployers, and employees, and, with a few modifications 
and the embodiment of some of the suggestions made 
by that conference, were finally gazetted and have been 
in operation for ‘approximately a year. They have 
proved to be so successful that the Government con- 
sider it desirable to embody their main principles in 
a statute so as to make them the permanent law of 
the State. 


Under the Bill the Arbitration Court is vested with 
the power to set out the proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen, and to fix wages and the general conditions 
of labour. The Minister, through and acting on the 
advice of the Apprenticeship Committee, will prescribe 
the form of training which the boys will receive at 
the technical institutes and the time that they shall 
attend such classes. The Apprenticeship Executive is 
to be composed of representatives of the Trades and 
Labour Council, of the Employers’ Federation, of the 
Group Apprenticeship Committees, and representatives 
nominated by the Minister. The various trades and 
callings are to have group committees to control the 
respective trades, so that we shall have a form of 
internal control by those specifically concerned in the 
particular industry and by those qualified to lay down 
the form of training that is assumed’ to be necessary 
in the training of boys. The Bill also provides that, 
where boys gain a certain percentage of efficiency in 
an annual examination, then that high standard of 
efficiency will be rewarded by the boys’ wages being 
increased by 5 per cent. That is to say, the boys who 
attend the technical colleges and who receive 75 per 
cent or more in the examinations will be rewarded for 
their industry and skill by receiving a higher rate of 
wages. It is also provided that the committees will 
set the final examinations, and that a certificate will 
be granted to those boys who pass that examination, 
and such certificate will be regarded as the hall-mark 
of tradesmanship in that particular trade or calling. 
The scheme will: be compulsory within the metropolitan 
area, which includes the city of Ipswich. That is 
done because there are greater opportunities for learn- 
ing skilled trades here than in other parts of Queens- 
land. Power is given by Order in Council to extend the 
whole or part of the system to any other part of the 
State. Applications have been approved from Too- 
woomba, Maryborough, Gympie, Rockhampton, Bunda- 
berg, Mackay, Townsville, and Charters Towers, and 
it is anticipated that within a very short period of 
time the system laid down here will, become general 


throughout the State. 


There is also power in the Bill to deal with people 
who will not train apprentices at all. Where employers 
are not employing any apprentices at all, or where 
they have not their proper quota of apprentices, the 
Minister will have power to move the Arbitration 
Court. to make an investigation into the facts of the 
case, and the Court may make such order as the 
circumstances of the case may demand. 

Power is given in the Bill to see that boys receive 
a certain amount of training during the day. Under 
the regulations, in some trades and callings boys must 
be sent to a technical college one afternoon’ a fort- 


night. 


There is also provision for the payment of members 
of the executive, group committees, and advisory com- 
mittees, and power is given to the chairman, whenever 
necessary, to require any person giving evidence before 
the executive or any committee to give evidence on 
oath or affirmation. The drawing up of any regulations 


necessary for the better working of the Act is also 


provided for. The Act differs from the regulations in 


t 
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that a minor is defined in the Act as a person under 
twenty-one years of age, instead of from fourteen to 
eighteen years, as defined in the regulations. 

The earliest and latest age at which apprentices may 
. enter any trade may be determined by the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration. The commencing age could not 
be made less than fourteen years, inasmuch as a minor 
under fourteen years of age is subject to other legis- 
lation, such as the Factories and Shops Act and the 
Education Act. 


Apprenticeship in Australian Printing 
Trades ° 

At Sydney on July 29 the president of the 
New South Wales Board of Trade (Judge 
Beeby) announced the new regulations of the 
Board in regard to conditions of apprentice- 
ship in the printing industry. 

General Conditions—The general condi- 
tions include the provision that the period of 
apprenticeship should be five years, with a 
period of probation of three months, provided: 
(1) that the period of apprenticeship of a 
minor under 16 years of age who enters any 
of the trades may, by agreement between the 
apprentice and his master, be six years, 
and the period of a minor who enters any of 
such trades after attending a secondary school 
up to the age of 17 years, or obtaining the 
Junior Technical Certificate issued by the 
Department of Education, shall be four years; 
(2) that any apprentice who cannot complete 
his full term of apprenticeship before reach- 
ing his twenty-second birthday may, by agree- 
ment between himself and his master, and by 
permission of the Board, serve his master as 
an apprentice until he reaches the age of 23 
years. 

Hours of Work—The same hours of em- 
ployment are fixed as those worked by jour- 
neymen. It is provided that the wage rates 
of all apprentices shall be those fixed by their 
agreements, but shall be subject to automatic 
variations proportionate to adult living wage 
awards. The minimum scale of wages per 
week of all apprentices entering the said trades 
in the future shall, subject to automatic 
variations proportionate to alterations in the 
adult male living wage from time to time 
declared by the Board, be: (1) in the case of 
apprenticeship for five or six years, first year 
17s. 6d., second year 22s. 6d., third year 27s. 
6d., fourth year 37s. 6d., fifth year 47s. 6d., 
sixth year 67s. 6d.; and (2) in the case of 
apprenticeship for four years, first year 20s., 
second year 25s., third year 35s., fourth year 
47s. 6d. 

Proportion to be EHmployed—The propor- 
tion of apprentices that might be taken by 
any master in hand composition and general 
printing, machine operating, mechanism of 
machines, etc., rotary machine printing, letter 
press printing, printer’s mechanic and book- 
binding trades, is fixed as under, subject to 


the permission of the board: One apprentice 
or probationer for each establishment where 
one adult employee is permanently employed 
at full award rates; two apprentices or pro- 
bationers for three such adult employees; and 
three apprentices for five such adult em- 
ployees; and thereafter one additional ap- 
prentice for every three such additional adult 
employees. 

The trades to be the subject of apprentice- 
ship conditions in the metropolitan daily and 
weekly newspapers are composing, process 
engraving, and linotype attending and ad- 
justing. The proportion of apprentices in 
each of these is fixed at: composing, one to 
six journeymen; process engraving, one to 
two; linotype attending and adjusting, one 
to two. , 

Technical Instruction—The regulations also 
make provision regarding technical instruc- 
tion for apprentices. 


Apprenticeship in France 


Mr. de Moro-Giafferi, Under-Secretary of 
State for Technical Education in France, has 
recently drawn up a general plan for the 
organization of technical education and ap- 
prenticeship. In this scheme he proposes to 
extend throughout the country the institu- 
tion of chambers of crafts, and to insist on 
the strictest application of the so-called 
“Astier Act” on technical education. 

As concerns the organization of apprentice- 
ship, the plan of Mr. de Moro-Giafferi is 
summed up as “joint action between em- 
ployers and the proletariat, under State con- 
trol, for the organization of workers’ educa- 
tion.” To accomplish this, Mr. de Moro- 
Giafferi intends to introduce an apprentice- 
ship tax. Each employer will be compelled 
to employ a certain number of apprentices, 
and the percentage to be employed will be 
established for each employer, who will, how- 
ever, have the choice of training these ap- 
prentices or of paying a tax, which will be 
used to cover the apprenticeship charges of 
an equal number of young workers. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company of New York 
has been advised by its French Information 
Service that the French Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Clementel, has provided in his budget 
for a tax on all salaries and commercial and 
industrial profits for the support of appren- 
ticeship. The proposed tax amounts to 50 
centimes per 100 francs and it is estimated 
that the total revenue will amount to ap- 
proximately 100 million francs. Exemptions 
will be granted to persons who are con- 
tributing to the development of apprentice- 
ship but all attempts at illegal evasion of 
the tax will be punishable by fine. 
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Vocational Schools in Russia 


As from 1923 the Russian vocational (tech- 
nical and industrial) schools, which until then 
had been managed by the trade unions, passed 
under the jurisdiction of the Commissariat of 
Public Instruction. The reason for this de- 
cision, which was taken in 1922 by the All- 
Russian Congress of Trade Unions, was stated 
to be the absence of the necessary resources 
on the part of the trade unions. The transfer 
of control met with considerable opposition 
among trade unionists who feared that the 
vocational schools—which formed 7 per cent 
of all the elementary and secondary schools 
and which were among the best appointed 
institutions of the public education system— 
would meet with the same fate as other ele- 
mentary schools. 

In point of fact, the number of technical 
courses, which attained its height (1,160 with 
50,000 pupils) in 1921, fell away in 1923 to 
263 courses with 13,286 pupils. The position 
of the industrial schools is somewhat better. 
From 524 in 1922, the number of these schools 
increased to 678 (excluding the Ukraine) by 
January 1, 1924, and the number of pupils 
from 34,623 to 49,319. In the Ukraine the 
number of industrial schools in 1923 was 1,558 
with 19,500 pupils as against 988 schools with 
8,606 in 1922. 


Vocational Education in the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 


A Congress of Serb-Croat-Slovene Cham- 
bers of Commerce was held in Belgrade on 
September 1. Among the matters considered 
by the Congress was a report submitted by 
the representative of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry on vocational education 
in the Kingdom. 

According to this report, there are in the 
Kingdom 292 schools for handicrafts and 
commerce with 39,220 pupils. Of the schools, 
112 are on the territory of Serbia and Monte- 
negro and are attended by 16,000 pupils; 59 
with 11,000 pupils are in Voivodina; 42, with 
4,000 pupils, in Slovenia; 48, with 6,000 pu- 
pils, in Croatia-Slavonia; 8, with 600 pupils, 
in Dalmatia, and 14, with 1,500 pupils, in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

There are in addition about 60 higher voca- 
tional courses organized in the larger centres, 
and about 20 elementary vocational schools 
with 5,000 pupils. All the larger towns possess 
secondary vocational schools, some of which 
are public, others private. There are in Serbia 
and Montenegro 122 vocational schools for 
girls with 5,000 pupils. 

The expenditure of the Government for 
vocational education purposes during the last 
year was 11,800,000 dinars. 
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Vocational Education in Roumania 


The International Labour Office is informed 
that 107 technical schools now come under 
the authority of the Minister of Labour, Co- 
operation and Social Insurance of Roumania. 
In future certificates will be granted by these 
schools to all pupils successfully completing 
their period of study. Candidates for these 
certificates are required :— 


(1) To have a complete primary education. 

(2) To have regularly attended classes in 
industrial schools for at least three suc- 
cessive years. 

(3) To have worked as an apprentice dur- 
ing all the period of attendance at 
classes. 

(4) To have passed their final examination 
before a representative of the Minister 
of Labour nominated from the tutorial 
staff of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Bulgaria and Vocational Education 


Technical education in Bulgaria is progress- 
ing as a result of the coming into force of the 
new law which amends that of 1921 on public 
education. At the present time there are in 
Bulgaria one high school of commerce, 21 
intermediate schools of commerce, and 73 
technical schools. The new law provides for 
two kinds of schools, practical schools and 
intermediate special schools, according to in- 
formation received by the International 
Labour Office. 


International Vocational Education 


The Royal National Institute of Vocational 
Education of Rome has drawn up a provision- 
al plan of organization for an international 
office of vocational education. A draft plan 
of action has been established including the 
following questions, the International Labour 
Office is advised :— 

(1) Vocational Education in relation to 
social questions and the general organ- 
ization of vocational schools. 

(2) A preparatory school of instruction 
preliminary to apprenticeship. 

(3) Vocational guidance and the skilled 
trades. 

(4) Schools of apprenticeship or probation 
for skilled workers. 

(5) Supervision of the work of minors and 
corresponding questions. 

(6) Schools for chief technicians and fore- 
men. 

(7) Higher institutions and courses of tech- 

nical specialization. 

(8) Courses for teachers, etc. 
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International Conference on Vocational 
Guidance 


» An International Conference on the appli- 
eation of vocational guidance to the choice 
of a career or trade was held in Toulouse on 
September 4 to 6. Representatives of the 
French Ministry of Labour and the Depart- 
ment for Technical Education and of the 
International Labour Office were present. 

Role. of the School_—After a study of the 
position of the school in vocational guidance, 
the Conference is of opinion that, although 
the school has not the means to carry 
through a programme of vocational guidance 
by itself, it can at least supply valuable data 
to technical experts by the adoption of a 
scholar’s record book containing information, 
not only on the scholastic attainments of the 
pupils but also on their moral character. For 
this reason the Conference urgently demands 
that. scholars’ record books be compulsorily 
introduced as soon as possible in all-schools. 

Note of Warning on “Tests.’—On the sub- 
ject of “tests” the Conference, while consider- 
ing it highly desirable that studies and ex- 
periments conducted in psychological labora- 
tories should be continued, is nevertheless 


convinced that at the present stage the in- 
troduction of “tests” in the actual practice of 
vocational guidance cannot be recommended 
as providing methods of psychological exam- 
ination for regular use. _ 

Training of Experts—The Conference 
arrived at the following conclusion as regards 
the training of vocational guidance experts: 

It is essential that vocational guidance ex- 
perts should have the best possible qualifica- 
tions. Without necessarily being doctors, 
psychologists or professional men, they must 
nevertheless possess a wide knowledge of 
physiology and psychology and have some ex- 
perience in industrial matters. They would 
be required to maintain such close contacts 
as are necessary to ensure good results; for 
example, with schools, the medical profession 
and the labour market. | 

In this connection the Conference considers 
it highly desirable that the training of voca- 
tional guidance. experts should be assisted by 
national centres of information and research, 
to be created on the initiative of the public 
authorities or by groups of people, at which 
the experts could pursue their theoretical and 
practical studies. 


QUALIFICATION OF ENGINEERS IN ALBERTA . 


HE following regulations governing the 
examinations of engineers in Alberta 
were issued during November. These regula- 
tions show the part that is played by 
technical schools in the practical training. of 
workers. 


- Regulations: Governing Examinations of 
Engineers 


1. (1) A candidate for a first-class certificate may, 
in lieu of furnishing the proof required by Section 
43 (1) of The Boilers Act,1-bemg Chapter 191 of 
the Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, furnish proof 
that he has operated a battery of boilers aggregat- 
ing not less than three hundred thorse-power’ in 
capacity, as chief engineer for a total period of five 
years, of which six months must have been in 
Alberta; or proof that he holds at least a diploma 
issued after a course of at least two years by a duly 
recognized school of technology and in addition has 
operated a steam plant of the aforesaid capacity as 
chief engineer for a total period of four years, of 
which six months must have been in Alberta. 

(2) ‘‘Chief Engineer’? in the regulations governing 
the examination of engineers shall mean the engineer 
who has the control and direction of a steam plant 
in which more than one engineer is employed, and 
who holds a certificate under the said Act of the 
class required to qualify him to take sole charge 
thereof. \ 


lie. that he has been employed as machinist or 
boiler maker for 24 months etc., and has had charge 
of a steam plant of 300 h.p. for 12 months. 


2. (1) A candidate for a second-class certificate may, 
in lieu of the proof required by Section 43 (2). of 
the said Act,? furnish proof that he holds a diploma 
in power plant engineering issued after a course of at 
least two years by a duly recognized school of 
technology, and in addition has been an engineer in 
charge of, and has operated, a steam plant of at 
least seventy-five horse-power «capacity for a period 
of not less than thirty-six months. Any candidate 
for such certificate must in any case have operated 
for at least six months as the holder of a full third- 
class certificate (two hundred horse-power). 

(2) ‘“‘ Engineer in charge ’”’ in the regulations govern- 
ing the examination of engineer shall mean a person 
in charge of a shift for at least eight hours per day, 
who is responsible for the regulations of the feeds- 
water and the general supervision of the boilers and 
engines during such period. ; 

(3) A candidate for a third-class certificate may. in 
lieu of furnishing proof as required by Section 43 (8) 
of the said Act,3 furnish proof that he holds a 
certificate in steam engineering issued by a duly 
recognized’ school. of technology, and has served: in 
charge of and operated a steam plant, and operated 
a boiler or boilers, and an engine or engines, for a 
period of six months, during which time he has held 
in provisional certificate or its equivalent under the 

ct. 

(4) ‘Duly recognized school of technology”? in the 
three preceding regulations shall mean a school 
approved by a board consisting of the chief inspectors 
under “‘ The Boilers Acts of Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan. 





2that he has served 4 years, etc. 
3i.e. that he has served 12 months, etc. 
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“AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 44th Annual Convention held in 
El Paso, Texas 


“THE forty-fourth annual convention of the 

American Federation of Labour met in 
El Paso, Texas, from November 17 to 25. 
At the same time, the convention of the 
Mexican Federation of Labour was being held 
in Juarez, just across the border, and in addi- 
tion to the usual courtesy of an inter-change 
‘of delegates, there was a further manifestation 
of fraternal regard when the delegate bodies 
of both conventions visited each other. 

After the formal invocations had been 
offered, the convention, under the chairman- 
‘ship of R. L. Riter, president of the El Paso 
‘Central Labour Union, was welcomed offi- 
cially by several local and State dignatories, 
including Mayor R. M. Dudley, of El Paso; 
‘Congressman Claude B. Hudspeth and Major- 
General R. L. Howze. These ,felicitations 
were acknowledged by Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
‘president of the American. Federation of 
Labour. 

According to the report of the Executive 
Council, the total membership of the organi- 
zation was 2,865,979. At the convention there 
were present 373 delegates, representing 90 
‘international and national unions, 4 depart- 
ments, 28 state branches, 52 central bodies 
and 17 local trade and federal labour unions. 
Besides, there were in attendance six fraternal 
delegates, namely: A. B. Swales and C. T. 
Cramp, representing the British Trades Union 
Congress; John Colbert, representing the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Peter Grassman, of the German Federation of 
‘Trade Unions; Anna Fitzgerald, from the 
Women’s International Union Label League; 
and Elizabeth Christman, representing the 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. 

The financial status of the organization, as 
indicated by the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, was very favourable. The statement 
covered a period of twelve months, beginning 
September 1, 1923, and ending August 31, 
1924, and showed total receipts, including the 
balance from the previous year, of $736,673.80 ; 
the expenditures amounted to $500,028.33, 
leaving a balamce of $236,645.47, of which 
$201,131.56 was in the defence fund and can 
only be utilized to pay benefits in cases of 
strikes and lockouts involving directly 
chartered branches. The remaining $35,513.91 
was in the general fund. 

Many of the matters on the agenda came 
before the sessions in the report of the Execu- 


tive Council, while others were presented as 
resolutions from the floor of the convention. 
All questions before the convention, whether 
first introduced as recommendations of the 
Executive Council or as resolutions, were 
assigned to committees, whose duty it was to 
enquire into the subject and make a report 
or recommendation thereon to the delegate 
body. A synopsis of the reports of these 
various committees, the questions delegated 
to them, and the subsequent action taken by 
the convention on the more important matters 
is given below. 


Report of the Commitiee on Resolutions 


Non-Partizanship in Politics—The commit- 
tee had to deal with the important question 
of the continuance or the abandonment of the 


AF, of L.’s traditional policy of non-partizan- 


ship in politics. It came before the conven- 
tion in two forms—first, by way of two reso- 
lutions urging that the AF. of L. adopt direct 
political action by the establishment of a 


political labour party, and second, in the 


supplemental report of the Executive Council. 
In its supplemental report, the Executive 
Council reviewed the reception given by the 
old line parties in the United States to the 
programme of the AF. of L. It was con- 
sidered that the attitude of both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic Conventions was 
unsatisfactory. However, the report made it 
clear that the A.F. of L. did not endorse what 
was known as the third party movement, but 
“expressed preferment for the election as 
president and vice-president of the United 
States of Senators LaFollette and Wheeler 
and their platform as more nearly represent- 
ing the hopes and demands of Labour,” there- 
by acting consistently in the pursuit of its 
traditional policy. In concluding its supple- 
menital report, the Executive Council re- 
affirmed its position of being “partizan to 
principles and not to a political party,” de- 
claring that “the American Labour move- 
ment, if it is to be true to its mission to 
defend, advocate, promote and protect the 
rights, interests and welfare of America’s wage 
earners and American people, must be as free 
from political party domination now as at 
any time in the history of our movement.” 
The net result of the matter was that, acting 
on the recommendations of the committee, 
the convention refused concurrence with the 
resolutions which called for the formation of 
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a political labour party and declared for the 
continuance of the A.F. of L. non-partizan 
politacal policy. 

The Mooney Case—The committee recom- 
mended, and the convention adopted, a reso- 
lution calling for the unconditional pardon 
of Thomas J. ‘Mooney, convicted of partici- 
pation in a bomb outrage and serving a life 
sentence. A similar resolution was adopted 
by the convention last year on the ground 
that Mooney’s innocence had ben completely 
established. The convention also supported 
the committee’s recommendation of a resolu- 
tion which demanded a new trial for Sacco 
and Vanzetti (convicted of murder) “before 
an impartial court and by a jury uninfluenced 
by prejudiced or biased instructions of the 
court.” 


Use of US. Forces to collect on Foreign 
Securities—A resolution on this matter was 
before the committee protesting against the 
‘use of the US. Army or Navy to make col- 
lections for citizens of that country who had 
invested money in foreign securities. The 
resolution considered that “modern wars are 
begun largely through pressure by, and in- 
fluence of, the international bankers”, and, 
in essence, that military might should not be 
employed in their aid. While the committee 
was in accord with the purpose of the resolu- 
tion, it expressed dissent with the remedy 
suggested, and its report on that basis was 
adopted. The committee dealt with another 
resolution, which similarly opposed the appli- 
eation of force, but also sought the con- 
summation of a commercial treaty between 
the governments of the United States and 
Soviet Russia. The debate on this resolution 
developed into the broader question of the 
recognition of Soviet Russia—a matter upon 
which the A.F. of L. has repeatedly registered 
its opposition. After a stirring address on 
the subject by President Gompers, the con- 
vention adopted the recommendation of the 
committee, unanimously rejecting the resolu- 
tion. 

US. Passport System—The committee re- 
ported favourably on a resolution which aimed 
at restoring the freedom of international 
travel, and, to that end, urged an investiga- 
tion into the extended passport system em- 
ployed by the government of the United 
States. The convention approved the resolu- 
tion. 

Labour and the Courts—The section of the 
Executive Council’s report under this caption 
was referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. In reviewing those judicial decisions 
(outlined by the Executive Council) which 
were considered hostile to labour, the com- 


mittee agreed with the Executive Council that 
“there has developed an increasing assump- 
tion of power by the judiciary ”. In addition 
to endorsing the legislative and constitutional 
measures suggested by the Executive Council, 
the committee recommended “that Congress 
re-define the equity powers of the courts”; that 
“an intelligent public opinion be thoroughly 
aroused,” and to that end that the report of 
the Executive Council be published in pam- 
phlet form and widely disseminated.” ‘This 
recommendation was sanctioned by the con- 
vention. 

Banking and Credit.—In dealing with this 
section of the Executive Council’s report, the 
committee was in agreement with its chief 
features, which, while expressing gratification 
with the continued progress of labour in the 
banking field, emphasized “the need of con- 
trolling credit through a properly constituted 
and efficiently managed public agency,” and 
warned “against the hasty formation of 
labour banks”, calling attention “to the need 
of the most careful investigation and survey 
of all conditions surrounding such ventures”. 
The convention endorsed the conclusions of 
the committee. 


Insurance—Under this heading, the Execu- 
tive Council reported exhaustively on the 
possibilities of labour-controlled insurance. 
At the 1923 convention, the president was 
instructed to have this subject investigated, 
and to submit the findings and recommenda- 
tions for further consideration and action by 
the A. F. of L. Consequently, there was a 
special committee appointed by President 
Gompers to go into the question in detail. 
In its report, the special committee found 
that “insurance is the safest and_ surest 
business in the whole world”, but it made 
no definite recommendation “as to the form 
our insurance enterprise shall assume”. It 
was further convinced that it was not only 
advisable and safe, but almost the duty of 
the unions jointly to adopt some form of 
proper insurance, though it was opposed to 
have the American Federation of Labour as 
such actually engage in the insurance busi- 
ness. The recommendation of the Resolutions 
Committee, which was adopted by the con- 
vention, was that there should be a voluntary 
conference of all national and international 
officers within the coming year for such action 
as Shall appeal to the best judgment of those 
attending and as may be within their power 
to do. ‘ 

“Industry’s Path of Progress’”?—Such was 
the caption under which the Executive Coun- 
cil formulated the 1924 message of American 
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labour to the world of industry. Acting on 
the recommendation of the committee, the 
convention accepted the council’s re-affirma- 
tion of opposition to State intrusion in the 
field of industry as expressed in the following 
language: .“ Democracy cannot come into in- 
dustry through the State. Industry must find 
its own way through the difficulties with 
which it is beset or face the alternative of 
State intrusion which must inevitably lead to 
bureaucracy and breakdown.” 

Conscription and Military Training Camps — 
In connection with the first subject, the 
Executive Council drew attention to the 
“discrepancy ” existing in several bills (intro- 
duced in Congress) to conscript the labour of 
workers whenever an emergency was pro- 
claimed, whereas the material resources of 
the country could only be requisitioned in 
time of war. The Executive Council had 
opposed the proposed legislation, and was 
commended for such action by the Resolu- 
tions Committee, which also approved of the 
course taken. The committee considered that 
the intent of these bills indicated preferential 
treatment to material resources and con- 
demned them as follows: “It is difficult to 
conceive of a more subtle and vicious pro- 
posal to subordinate life and liberty to the 
exaltation of property and material wealth ”. 
Reporting on the resolution asking the A. F. 
of L. to approve of the Citizens’ Military 
Camps and the appointment of civilian aides 
to co-operate in recruiting for such camps, the 
committee stated that such a proposal in- 
tended that the American Federation of 
Labour shall become a recruiting arm of the 
Government. It further recommended (and 
the recommendation was approved by the 
convention) that the resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council “in order to assure 
ourselves that those camps are not so con- 
ducted as to inculcate the spirit of militarism 
or tend toward the exaltation and glorification 
of war”. ; 

Report of Committee on International 

Labour Relations 


World Court—This subject was practically 
the most important dealt with by the com- 
mittee. When the questiom of the participa- 
tion of the United States into an international 
tribunal was being investigated by a sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, repre- 
sentatives of the A.F. of L. in giving evidence 
before the sub-committee advocated that the 
nation become a participant in a permanent 
court of international relations. The interna- 
tional relations committee of the convention 


concurred in that attitude as outlined in the 
Executive Council’s report, and the delegate 
body approved. However, a resolution intro- 
duced by delegates from the International 
Seamen’s Union of America opposed the 
United States Government “becoming en- 
tangled with either the League of Nations or 
the so-called World Court,” charging that the 
League was “a form of super-government 
especially designed to prevent the extension 
of human freedom,” and that the establish- 
ment of an international seamen’s code, 
functioning under the League, would “ per- 
petuate, the serfdom of seamen wherever it 
now exists, and restore it where an enlightened 
public sentiment has made the seamen free- 
men.” The committee refused to approve the 
suggestion of non-participation as contained 
in the resolution, but recommended that “ all 
reference to the rights, liberty and interests 
of the seamen, or any other affected workers, 
be referred to the Executive Council to in- 
vestigate the allegations set forth and do all 
in its power to protect the freedom of seamen 
against encroachment by any agency”. This 
recommendation was adopted. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


Japanese Immigration—This important 
question was delegated to the committee 
along with the entire problem of immigra- 
tion. With regard to Japanese immigration 
in particular, the committee concurred in, and 
the convention subsequently. endorsed, a reso- 
lution which expressed strenuous opposition 
to any modification of the Japanese exclusion 
in the following terms:— 


We are unalterably opposed to substitute ‘‘ exclusion 
by treaty ” for “‘ exclusion by law ’’, and we utter this 
protest with an earnest desire to maintain the most 
friendly relations with the Japanese working people 
and with the profound conviction that mutual respect 
can best be maintained if we insist that Japan 
recognize our right to control immigration into this 
country by domestic legislation, and that she abide 
(as do all other nations) by the general immigration 
laws enacted by the congress of the United States in 
accordance with long established national policy. 

In addition, the report of this committee 
condemned the principle of the sales tax; 
called for the abolition of convict labour 
competition; asked for the prohibition, 
through Federal legislation, of the transporta- 
tion of strike breakers to communities in 
which strikes were in progress; abolition of 
tax exempt securities; continuance of the 
support of farm relief measures; reclassifica- 
tion of Federal employees; and regarded as 
necessary the enactment of proposed legis- 
lation providing for the use of steel cars for 
express and baggage transportation. All these 
suggestions were adopted. 
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Report of the Committee on Education 


Child Labour Constitutional Amendment.— 
The protection of child life has been one of 
the chief objectives of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour. It has waged a continuous 
campaign in this respect, and was largely 
responsible for the enactment of Federal 
legislation to prohibit the labour of children 
under fourteen years of age in mills, can- 
neries, factories, manufacturing establish- 
ments, mines and quarries. In 1922, this law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whereupon Presi- 
dent Gompers convened a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all bodies favourable to the 
abolition of child labour, and there was 
formed the Permanent Conference on the 
Abolition of Child Labour, with President 
Gompers as chairman. Proceeding on the 
line that a constitutional amendment would 
be the most effective means of achieving its 
aim, this body submitted a joint resolution 
to Congress: proposing such an amendment. 
On June 20, 1924, Congress passed a resolution 
which was submitted to the States for rati- 
fication, the consent of three quarters of the 
States of the Union being necessary to enact 
this constitutional amendment, which pro- 
vided that “Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labour of 
persons under eighteen years of age sek 
being further provided that “the power of the 
several States be unimpaired by this article,” 
unless the standards enacted in the State laws 
are lower than those provided in whatever 
legislation Congress may pass. Four State 
legislatures in the South refused to ratify the 
amendment, and action (at the time of the 
convention) was still to be taken by the 
other States. The Executive Council in its 
report outlined the foregoing events in con- 
mection with the situation, and urged the 
necessity for maintaining educational work 
in order to win over the State legislatures. In 
commending the report of the Executive 
Council, the Commitittee on Education, strong- 
ly recommended an intensive campaign by all 
the forces of organized labour “in order to 
succeed in this great humane adventure.” 
The convention unanimously concurred. 
Among the other recommendations of this 
committee which were sanctioned by the con- 
vention were: Support of the Sterling-Reed 
bill to establish a Federal Department of 
Education, and advocacy of increased Federal 
appropriations for education; endorsement of 
the American Legion campaign for an endow- 
ment fund of $5,000,000, for child welfare, 
rehabilitation and kindred subjects; endorse- 
ment of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
College and the erection by Labour of an 
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Educational Building upon the grounds of the 
Memorial; favoured a conference to deter- 
mine relation of labour: costs to selling prices 
in the textile and clothing industries: urged 
support of the labour press and the A. F. of 
L. publicity service; affirmed maintenance 
of labour representation in the supervision of 
vocational education and opposed “ so-called 
trade schools,” but urged application of trade 
union apprenticeship systems. 


Report of the Committee on Boycotts 


The chief resolutions which this com- 
mittee dealt with were two which called for 
the condemnation of the alleged anti-union 
policy of the Coal River Collieries Company 
and Mr. Warren §S. Stone, chairman of its 
board of directors, the stock-holders of the 
company being largely members of the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers. The 
dispute involved the United Mine Workers 
of America whose members, it was alleged, 
were being discriminated against by the com- 
pany. The convention adopted the recom- 
mendation of the committee, which instructed 
the Executive Council to exercise its good 
offices in effecting a settlement, and in the 
event of the failure of such negotiations to 
lay the facts of the case before the member- 
ship of the A. F. of L. . 


Report of the Committee on Organization 


The convention approved of the following 
chief recommendations of this committee: 
The giving of encouragement and support to 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers to thoroughly organize the 
steel industry, and, similarly, to assist the 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Accountants’ 
Union to organize the bank clerks; and the 
leaving of responsibility to the Executive 
Council (with the co-operation of the inter- 
national unions) for the organization of women 
in industry. 


Report of the Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report 


The action taken by the convention on the 
feature recommendations of this committee 
follow :— 


Old Age Pensions—Endorsed the solution 
“that the problem of old age pensions be 
made a part of the larger problem of labour 
insurance.” 

Philippine Islands—Approval of the reso- 
lution of the Executive Council to petition 
and urge the Congress of the United States 
to forthwith grant to the Philipinos the 
right to exercise in full, liberty, freedom and 
self-government. 
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Occupational Diseases—Adopted the opin- 
ion of the committee that the Executive 


Council draft an “ occupational diseases sec- — 


tion,” naming therein the various diseases for 
which compensation should be paid, to be a 
model for all state compensation laws. 


Election of Officers for 1924-1925 
The election of officers resulted as follows:— 
President, Samuel Gompers. 

First vice-president, James Duncan. 
Second vice-president, Frank Duffy. 
Third vice-president, Wm. Green. 
Fourth vice-president, T. A, Rickert. 


Fifth vice-president, Jacob Fischer. 

Sixth vice-president, Matthew Woll. 

Seventh vice-president, Martin F. Ryan. 

Eighth vice-president, James Walson. 

Treasurer, Daniel T. Tobin. 

Secretary, Frank Morrison. 

Atlantic City was chosen as the city in 
which to hold the 1925 convention. 





As noted elsewhere in this issue President 
Samuel Gompers died on December 13. The 
Executive Council has power to appoint a 
successor to discharge the duties of President 
up to the time of the next convention. 





New Industrial Arbitration Bill for Western Australia 


A bill to amend the Industrial Arbitration 
Act so as to decentralize the work. of the 
existing Arbitration Court, dividing its func- 
tions among a number of subsidiary tribunals, 
but retaining it as the chief and co-ordinating 
authority in the settlement of labour dis- 
putes, has recently been introduced in West- 
ern Australia by the Minister for Works and 
Labour. Special provisions are made for ap- 
prenticeship in the building trades, with the 
idea of overcoming the shortage of appren- 
tices in that trade. An apprenticeship board 
will be entrusted with the supervision and 
training of the apprentice, having power to 
transfer him from employment to employ- 
ment, the apprentice being apprenticed to 
the board instead of to the individual em- 
ployer. This board will consist of representa- 
tives of the workers’ union and of the em- 
ployers’ union, with a chairman who must be 
a member of the Court of Arbitration. An- 
other provision in the bill is that all awards 
and agreements must provide that the work- 
ing week shall consist of 44 hours. 

The bill leaves the Arbitration Court: as at 
present constituted, except that the choice of 
president will no longer be restricted to those 
holding the position of judge of the Supreme 
Court, but sets up, in addition, industrial 
boards to deal with matters referred to them 
by the court, special boards to deal with de- 
marcation cases, boards of reference to deal 
with matters arising out of an award, indus- 
trial magistrates to decide on applications for 
enforcement, district conciliation committees 
to enquire into any industrial matter with a 
view to inducing the parties to come to an 
agreement, and commissioners who may call 
compulsory conferences and endeavour to 
settle actual or threatened disputes. It also 
provides that to facilitate the reference of 
disputes, the present necessity imposed on 


trade unions of taking ballots and holding 
special meetings shall be abolished, each union 
deciding for itself the way in which disputes 
shall be referred to the court. The court 1s 
given the power, but not. the direction, to 
award preference to trade unions on the 
ground that only by the organization of 
unions is compulsory arbitration made pos- 
sible. The basic wage, which from time to 


time must be determined by the court, is to 


be based on a family living in five rooms 
and composed of a man, his wife and three 
dependent children. 


Municipal Pension at Stratford, Ontario 


The Public Utilities Commission at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, has adopted a scale of pensions 
to supplement, for the older employees, the 
benefits already provided from the Municipal 
Employees’ Benefit Fund. The supplementary 
scale is a percentage of the employee’s income 
in the last 10-year period of his employment, 
as follows:—after 10 years’ service, 23 per 
cent; after 15 years’ service, 3 per cent; 
after 20 years’ service, 34 per cent, and after 
25 years’ service, 4 per cent, which is the 
maximum. Some account of various muni- 
cipal superannuation schemes was given in 
the May issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 





The education committee of the United 
States Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, in its report to Secretary Hoover, 
states that thirty of every 100 persons killed 
in street and highway accidents are children. 
Nearly 6,000 children were killed last year 
in motor accidents alone. Conservation of 
the lives and limbs of the children through 
safety education therefore becomes a para- 
mount issue. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Labour Proposals in British Columbia 


ape British Columbia executive of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
brought before the provincial cabinet at 
Victoria during November a number of pro- 
posals for new or amended legislation. Among 
the subjects discussed were the following: 
workmen’s compensation, mothers’ pensions, 
the eight-hour day, the Barbers’ Act, com- 
pensation for Police Court witnesses, old age 
pensions, minimum wages, the Factory Act, 
Infants’ Act, unemployment, and a proposed 
bill for the protection of employees on build- 
ings and excavations. 

In the Workmen’s Compensation Act they 
proposed, among other changes, the increase 
of compensation to 66% per cent, as in 
Ontario and Manitoba. The present rate is 
623 per cent. Dissatisfaction was stated to be 
general among employees against alleged 
abuse of the discretionary power conferred 
on the Board. It is urged that. casual workers 
be brought within the scope of the Board. 

In regard to mothers’ pensions it was pro- 
posed that widows with or without children 
be brought within the scope of the Act and 
that it be extended to all cases where there 
is no adequate means of support. 

The government was congratulated on 
giving fire fighters one day’s rest in seven. 
The delegation recommended that boys 
should be included in the Minimum Wage 
Act. Changes in the Factory Act were pro- 
posed in relation to employment of children, 
setting the age limit at 15 years. 

The proposed Building Trades Protection 
Act was drawn up for the purpose of pro- 
tecting workmen on such undertakings, and 
hoists, ladders, rigging, steel framing, excava- 
tions. 

The members of the Government were 
stated to be favourably disposed to many of 
the proposals laid before them. 


Labour Programme in Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada asked the 
Provincial government in November to co- 
operate with the Federal government and 
other provincial governments in framing an 
old age pension scheme for Canada on the 
lines suggested by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Old Age Pensions (Lazsour 
Gazertg, July, 1924). The labour representa- 
tives also asked for amendments to the School 
Act to provide free medical inspection, free 
standardized text books, and the raising of 


the age for compulsory school attendance 
from 15 to 16 years; and for amendments to 
the Steam Boilers Act which would effect a 
reduction in the number of temporary per- 
mits issued to persons not fully qualified to 
operate steam boilers. They further sug- 
gested that the existing law on garnishee of 
wages should be amended so as to prevent 
abuses whereby the wages of workers are tied 
up when proceedings are instituted, even 
though the alleged debt is not acknowledged 
by the worker, it being further claimed that 
some employers dismiss workers against whose 
wages claims have been made on the affi- 
davit of alleged creditors. The present law 
on this subject is contained in Chapter 59 
of the Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, as 
follows:— 

(1) Subject to the other provisions contained in this 
section, no debt due or accruing due to a mechanic, 
workman, labourer, servant, clerk or employee, for or in 
respect of his wages or salary shall be liable to 


attachment unless such debt exceeds the sum of $75 
and then only to the extent of the excess, 


(2) Where the debt due or accruing due is wages or 
salary for a period of less than one month the part 
thereof exempt from attachment shall be that sum 
which bears the same proportion to $75 as the period 
for which the wage or salary is due or accruing due 
bears to one month of four weeks. 

(3) Nothing in this section contained shall apply 
where the debt sued for, or in respect of which the 
judgment was recovered, has been contracted for board 
and lodging. 


(4) If the said amount of $75 or any portion thereof 
is paid into court it shall not be necessary for the 
debtor to claim the same but he shall be entitled to 
have it paid out to him at any time on application to 
the local registrar; but in the event of no such appli- 
cation being made until the expiration of two months 
after such payment, in or after judgment is recovered 
against the debtor whichever is later, the judgment 
creditor shall be entitled, on application to the court 
or a judge, to have the said sum or so much thereof 
as may be sufficient to satisfy his judgment paid out 
to him. 


Convention of the International Association 
of Machinists 


The International Association of Machinists 
held its seventeenth convention at Detroit, 
Michigan, from September 15 to 27, under the 
presidency of William H, Johnston. There 
were present 241 delegates, representing a 
membership of 126,142 of whom 9,382 were in 
86 locals in Canada. As this was the first 
convention since the gathering at Rochester 
in 1920, considerable business had accumu- 
lated. Fifteen hundred amendments to the 
constitution alone were proposed, some sug- 
gesting additions to existing laws, while the 
balance sought changes in practically every 
article of the constitution. 
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The president’s report dealt with such’ sub- 
jects as the open shop, the railroad shopmen’s 
strike, the Daugherty injunction, the move- 
ment of railroad labour organizations to 
abolish the Railroad Labour Board by enact- 
ment of the Howell-Barkley Bill, and the 
successful inauguration of the co-operative 
plan in forty-four shops of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The four years intervening 
since the last convention were stated to have 
been the most crucial in the Association’s 
history, but it had come through the test 
with a creditable record. 

The general secretary-treasurer, E. C. Davi- 
son, reported that the Association was in a 
strong financial position. He claimed that its 
connection with banking institutions had been 
a large contributing factor in the successful 
handling of the financial problems of the 
four years, and this had on many ‘occasions 
saved it from serious embarrassment. The 
Mount Vernon Saving Bank at Washington, 
which was instituted by the Association on 
Miay 20, 1920, and was the first labour bank 
in the United States, was reported to have 
resources beyond the $3,000,000 mark. The 
secretary referred to the loss of membership 
on account of strikes, claiming that this 
could be largely minimized by co-operation, 
and that the money expended on strikes, if 
invested in machinery and plants, “would 
establish high standards with less loss than 
the present method of handling strikes”. The 
report showed that contract shop strikes: of 
the machinists during the four years had cost 
a total of $1,814,305, and the railroad shop- 
men’s strike of 1922 had cost the organization 
$1,549,903. The entire cost to thé Association 
for developing and putting into operation 
the co-operative plan on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was $7,388.* The report also 
showed the expenditures of the Association 
for death benefits, the benefits paid during 
the first six months of 1924 totalling $53,293. 
In the period from 1898 to June 30, 1924, 
the Association had paid $1,589,823 in death 
benefits. Yearly amounts ranged from $1,775 
in 1898 to $132,237 in 1918, which was the 
highest amount paid in any one year. The 
death benefit fund was provided for by setting 
aside 9 per cent of all per capita tax, initia- 
tion fees and reinstatement fees. Among other 
matters dealt with in the report were the 
operation of the Machinist Building, the 
building fund showing a balance on July 1, 
1924, of $80,580, and interest on the invest- 
ment of the Association’s funds of 7 per cent; 
the operation of the printing plant, which 


*This plan was referred to in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


netted the Association approximately 14 per 
cent; and the operations of the insurance 
department in which, from June 1, 1924, the 
policies were handled by the Grand Lodge. 
In a summary of the business done by the 
insurance department during the _ period 
covered from June 1, 1921, at which time the 
insurance became effective, 275 claims have 
been paid for death and disability. 


Insurance—The convention devoted con- 
siderable time to the discussion of insurance, 
several alternative propositions being offered: 
whether, for example, there should be organ- 
ized a fraternal benefit association similar to 
that operated by the Electrical Workers, 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
other labour organizations, or should the 
insurance features be abandoned. The con- 
vention finally agreed to retain the death 
benefit provision, and to increase the amount 
set aside for payment thereof to 15 per cent 
of the per capita tax, declined to abandon 
the insurance department, and referred back 
to the law committee the question whether 
policies should be written in the sum of $500 
or $1,000. 

Strikes—The convention adopted, subject 
to a ballot of the members, an amendment 
to the strike laws, eliminating all reference 
to strike benefits in a stated amount, and 
leaving the matter of finamcing strikes in the 
hands of the executive council. The new 
proposed provisions also provide for certain 
other changes in the law relating to strikes 
all of which will appear on a ballot to be 
submitted to the members by the law com- 
mittee for referendum vote. ’ 

Seniority —With regard to seniority, it was 
recommended “that all conferences, com- 
mittees and officers of our organization, and 
other organizations affiliated through the 
Railway Employees’ Department, be in- 
structed to adopt an aggressive policy with 
reference to the seniority question at every 
opportunity, and to continue their efforts at 
all times until the question of restoration of 
seniority rights, unimpaired, is satisfactorily 
settled on their respective systems”. 

Howell-Barkley Bill—The convention favour- 
ed the passage of this Bill and the repeal of 
the Transportation Act, particularly Title 3 
of that Act. 

Company Unions——Officers of the organiza- 
tion were instructed to co-operate with the 
officers of any System with a view to securing 
the overthrow of the company unions on such 
System, and were authorized to devote as 
much assistance, through the assignment of 
officers and expenditure of funds, as might be 
necessary to bring about this purpose. 
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Baltimore and Ohio Co-operative Manage- 
ment Plan—The question of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Plan of co-operative management 
came before the convention in the report of 
the committee on railroads, there having been 
some resolutions condemning the plan. The 
committee stated that “After a very thorough 
investigation of the results accomplished on 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the committee finds 
that the programme has been of great benefit 
both to the railroad in improving of working 
conditions, lessening of. grievances and more 
prompt settlement of such grievances as do 
occur”. It recommended that “the Union 
Management Co-operative Plan be extended 
to other railroads and in other industries 
whenever it develops that the employees on 
any railroad system or in any industry are 
desirous that the programme be established 
and it can be arranged with our respective 
officials, with the approval of the men em- 
ployed on such railroad or industry ”. 

Amalgamation——Resolutions on the amalga- 
mation of railroad and metal trades brought 
forth considerable discussion, and the follow- 
ing recommendations were adopted by the 
convention :— 

(1) That we again reaffirm our readiness to amalga- 
mate with the other Metal Trade Unions, and go 
instruct our officers to continue the efforts they have 
been making in the past, and to take advantage of 
any opportunity offered by any of the other Metal 
Trades Unions for amalgamation. 

(2) To adopt and advocate a plan of co-operation 
with other kindred crafts, with the ultimate object 
of amalgamating all closely related metal trades, 
thereby eliminating strikes of one. organization at a 
time, and by concerted action making it possible for 
all to reap the full benefit of their labour. This 
shall not be construed to favour the theory of in- 
dustrial unionism. 

Education—The convention adopted the 
following recommendations of the committee 
on education: (1) the -establishment of a 
permanent committee on education; (2) the 
endorsation of the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau of America; (3) the establishment of 
five scholarships at Brookwood Labour 
College at Katomah, New York, these scholar- 
ships to cost $450 each and to cover eight 
months tuition; (4) the endorsation of the 
work of the National Association for Child 
Development; (5) the establishment of a 
book department under the direction of the 
editor of the Machinists’ Monthly Journal; 
and (6) the establishment in local lodges of 
permanent committees on education. 

Shipping and Shipbuilding —The convention 
approved the report of the marine committee 
which stated that the shipbuilding industry 
was practically dead both in Canada and the 
United States, that several shipyards had 
developed a line of general engineering work 


foreign to the building of ships, that only six 
yards were now engaged in the construction 


of new ships; and that working conditions on 
new and repair work were good, wages ranging 
from 72 to 90 cents per hour for machinists. 
In dealing with this subject the committee 
treated the Canadian and United States situa- 
tion separately, the resolution respecting the 
Canadian situation being as follows:— 


Whereas, from information received, Canada stood 
third among the nations of the world in 1883 with 
1,311,218 tons of shipping that she built, owned and 
manned with Canadians; and whereas, as a result of 
adverse legislation, which admitted of the unrestricted 
use of foreign shipping in Canadian port-to-port and 
coast-wise trade, Canada dropped to sixteenth place 
in 1916, and to a still lower place in 1924; and whereas, 
as a consequence of the imability of the Canadian 
shipping yards to compete in cost of production with 
shipbuilding firms in the British Isles and European 
countries, the shipyards in Canada are for the most 
part adle and much unemployment has resulted there- 
from; and 

Whereas, there is ample evidence that the member- 
ship of the International Association of Machinists 
and the people of Canada as a whole would greatly 
benefit from the enactment and enforcement of legis- 
lation that will tend to revive:and protect the ship- 
building industry in that country; therefore, be it 
resolved, that the Canadian vice-presidents and other 
officers of our organization’ in that territory be in- 
structed to direct. their efforts toward the securing 
of the beneficial legislation above referred to and to 
continue to work in co-operation with the officers of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada to that 
end, and be, it further resolved that the work in this 
connection be placed under the direction of vice- 
president J. A. McClelland in Canada. 


Attention was drawn to the fact that marine 
engineers have often undertaken to carry out 
repairs to the engines and machinery on the 
ships where they are employed, under less 
favourable conditions and wages than were 
obtained by members of the Association, thus 
diverting considerable work from the-machin- 
ists. The general officers were instructed 
to communicate with the officers of the 
Marine Engineers’ organization with a view 
to reaching an understanding as to jurisdic- 
tion over repair work on steamships. 


_ Shorter Work-Week.—The following resolu- 
tion contained in the report of the committee 
on the shorter work-week was adopted :— 


Resolved, that the officers and members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists be instructed to do 
everything in their power to maintain an eight-hour 
day and resist every effort to lengthen the hours over 
eight per day; in order to secure a five-day week 
through that kind of an arrangement, and be it 
further resolved, that an earnest effort be made by our 
membership everywhere to secure a 44-hour week when- 
ever the numerical strength of the membership and the 


. industrial conditions appear to warrant the establish- 


ment of same. 


Appeals and Grievances.—Seven 
from decisions rendered by the 


appeals 
general 


executive board were brought before the con- 


vention and handled by the committee on 
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appeals and grievances. One of these the 


Toledo case is of interest to the Canadian, 


movement. 
tained the 
declaration that the Trade Union Educational 
League and the Workers’ Party are organiza- 
tions dual to the International Association of 
Machinists, and that any member of the 
Association holding membership in these 
organizations, can be adjudged guilty of 
belonging to a dual union and accordingly 
suspended from membership in the Associa- 
tion. 

Amendments to Constitution—Among the 
amendments to the constitution recommended 
by the convention, all of which must be 
submitted to referendum for ratification before 
taking effect were recommendations for the 
abolition of the present general executive 
board of five members, and for the reduction 
of the number of vice-presidents from ten to 
seven. Under the arrangement the new 
officers of the Association will consist of a 
president, a general secretary-treasurer, an 
assistant secretary-treasurer, an editor of the 
Machinists Monthly Journal, seven  vice- 
presidents, and an executive council composed 
of the president, the secretary-treasurer and 
the seven vice-presidents. Canada will have 
one vice-president instead of two, as at 
present, who will be elected by the member- 
ship of the organization as a whole. A reso- 
lution, seeking to have the Canadian’ vice- 
president elected by the Canadian member- 
ship only, was defeated, as was a resolution 
asking that the vice-president be established 
with offices in seven zones. Another proposed 
change to the constitution was one affecting 
the length of the term of office of the Inter- 
national officers. It provides for an election 
every two years, as was the case before the 
Rochester convention in 1920. The election 
of officers for the Association will take place 
in January, 1925. 


In this case the convention sus- 


District 26, United Mine Workers 


The election. of officers in District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, was held 
on November 8, but the results of the polling 
on that date were not sufficiently decisive to 
return a complete slate since several candi- 
dates did not receive the necessary majority 
of the total votes cast. Consequently, a 
second ballot was taken on November 27 for 
such offices as still remained vacant. The 
complete results were as follows:— 

President, John W. McLeod, Glace Bay; 
vice-president, Joseph Nearing, Reserve; 
secretary-treasurer, Alex. A. McKay, Cale- 
donia; International Board Member, William 
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Hayes, Springhill. The following were elect- 
ed sub-district board members: J. A. McDon- 
ald, Glace Bay district; James O’Rourke, 
Cumberland county; Thomas I. Scott, Pictou 
county; John McLennan, Sydney Mines; 
Dan. D. McNeil, Waterford; John Kennedy, 
Inverness. 


Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 


The Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union ‘at its fifteenth convention held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in September last de- 
cided to admit women hair dressers, marcel 
wavers and beauty parlour operators to mem- 
bership in the organization; to endorse the 
54-hour week as the maximum working hours; 
to co-operate with State Federations of 
Labour and local unions within the states and 
provinces to abolish Sunday labour; to urge 
the Barbers’ Journal to print articles bearing 
on such phases of the profession as are of 
mutual benefit to employers and employees. 
Provision of sick benefits was also made for 
members of the organization who seek health 
in foreign countries and are unable to come 
back on -account of health. The matter of 
old. age pensions was discussed, and the in- 
coming executive was empowered to work 
out a plan which would be submitted to a 
referendum vote of the locals within one 
year. The executive was also instructed to 
work out a proposition with respect to bar- 
bers’ colleges which should also be submitited . 
to the membership within one year. This 
action was taken following a resolution con- 
demning privately operated trade schools, and 
asking for the formation of schools to be under 
the direction of the organization. 

Mr. James C. Shanessy was re-elected pre- 
sident.and Mr. Jacob Fischer as secretary- 
treasurer and Mr. H. J. Halford, secretary 
of the Canadian Federation of Labour as 
fourth vice-president. 


International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union 


At the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America held at the Press- 
men’s Home, Tennessee, it was decided that 
greater attention should be given to the 
training of apprentices. The president was 
authorized to prepare a law making it com- 
pulsory upon all registered apprentices in 
America to take a correspondence course 
through the trade schools of the International 
Union, the Union to bear the cost for a five- 
year apprenticeship; a penalty of $50 for the 
first offence and suspension for the second 
offence is to be imposed upon local unions 
who do not comply with the law. 
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Approval was expressed of the International 
Union’s action in appointing a travelling ex- 
pert on printing, “whose duty it is without 
cost to the newspapers or to local unions to 
respond to calls and to initiate activities in 
assisting newspaper web pressmen and news- 
paper publishers in overcoming their mechani- 
cal and economic difficulties.” 

The convention approved: of the action of 
the Union executive in purchasing stock in 
the Federation Bank of New York City, which 
is controlled by organized labour exclusively, 
and which is now ‘in a strong financial posi- 
tion. It was felt that it was in the best 
interest of the organization to purchase stock 
in “existing, tried and true institutions, rather 
than to be compelled to go through the ex- 
perimental stage that naturally falls to newly 
organized banks.” 

A number of changes to the constitution of 
the union were approved and among the 
amendments were in sections dealing with 
Wage agreements and death benefits, which 
will now read as follows:— 

All local wage agreements hereafter made shall not 
exceed a period of three years in duration. All local 
contracts or agreements shall also provide that the sub- 
ordinate unions parties thereto shall hold charters from 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America during the term thereof, and 
that if, for any reason, the charter of such subordinate 
union is forfeited or revoked, then and in such event 


said contracts or agreements shall terminate and shall 
be null and void. 


(c) The amount of death benefits shall be 
as follows: 


After continuous membership of one year, and less 
than two years, $100 death benefit; for a continuous 
membership of two years, and less than three years, 
$150 death benefit; for a continuous membership of 
three years, and less than four years, $200 death 
benefit; for a continuous membership of four years 
and less than five years, $250 death benefit; for a 
continuous membership of five years, and less than six 
years, $300 death benefit; for a continuous membership 
of six years and less than seven years, $350 death 
benefit; for a continuous membership of seven years, 
and less than eight years, $400 death benefit; and for 
a continuous membership of eight years, and less 
than ten years, $450 death benefit; and for a continu- 
ous membership of ten years and less than fifteen 
years, $500 death benefit; for a continuous membership 
of fifteen years and less than twenty years, $600 death 
benefit; for a continuous membership of twenty years 
and over, $700 death benefit. 


A proposition to amend the old age pension 
section of the constitution was tabled for 
further consideration. It was explained that 25 
cents per month of the per capita tax goes 
into the pension fund, and that the fund now 
amounts to slightly over $500,000. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union 

At the ninth biennial convention of the 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 

tional Union of North America, which was 


held at Saratoga Springs, New York, from 
September 8 to 20, a resolution was adopted 
protesting against the establishment of trade 
schools operated outside of the organization. 
Subordinate unions throughout the country 
were asked to discourage this practice “and 
demand that the men learning the trade come 
under the supervision of the subordinate 
union, whereby they are assured of receiving 
the practical knowledge of the craft.” 

Delegates to the conventions of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labour and the Building 
Trades Department were instructed to advo- 
cate, at these conventions, a department of 
publicity, which would send out, at least 
every three months, to each local union 
affiliated, statistics of the increase or decrease 
of the cost of living, the percentage on ma- 
terial, and all such information that would 
help and assist the local unions “to keep 
them posted at all times as to what the em- 
ployers and our enemies are doing, so the 
arbitration committee of local unions and 
officers can be posted and combat any argu- 
ments by facts that can be obtained through 
that source if they desire to get it.” Another 
resolution provided that no international 
union agreements be issued to contractors or 
builders holding membership in any contract- 
ors’ or employers’ association having agree- 
ments with members of the international 
union of the several cities of the United 
States and Canada. This resolution means 
that an international agreement signed with 
any international firm is not to apply in the 
cities and towns where the firm holds mem- 
bership in a local building employers’ asso- 
ciation with which the subordinate unions of 
that city have an agreement. 

The Convention considered a proposal that 
an unnamed percentage of the yearly increase 
in net assets be donated to State and Pro- 
vincial Universities, the amount to be pro- 
rated by the executive board, and the fund 
administered by the board of regents or trus- 
tees of the university, with the co-operation 
of the subordinate unions in each state or pro- 
vince, as a scholarship loan fund, primary 
preference to be given to qualified members 
or sons of members of the International 
Union, and secondary preference to sons of 
members of other unions. This proposal was 
left over until the next convention, and each 
delegate was asked to take the matter to his 
own union and have it discussed before that 
time. 

The Convention also decided that a com- 
mittee of marble masons be appointed to 
draft an apprenticeship scheme, and submit 
it to the executive board; that the per capita 
tax for each member for the next two years 
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be $1.50 per month, divided as follows: relief 


fund, 70 cents; mortuary fund, 30 cents; gen- 
eral fund, 25 cents; and defense fund, 25 
cents; and that the headquarters of the union 
should be removed to Washington, District 
of Columbia. 

The officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, William J. Bowen, New York; first vice- 


president, George T. Thornton, Boston; secre- 
tary, John J. Gleeson, Chicago; treasurer, 
Harry C. Bates, Dallas. Two Canadian vice- 
presidents were elected—fourth vice-president, 
Walter Thorne, Toronto, and tenth vice-presi- 
dent, John McLeod, Toronto. 

It was decided that the next convention 
should be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


R. Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister 

of Labour in the province of Quebec, 

in an address recently delivered before the 
provincial Safety League, appealed to all the 
manufacturers of the province to unite in 
order to give their employees the full benefit 
of the protection prescribed by the laws of 
the province. Machine tools, he pointed out, 
should only be in the hands of specialists 
who are acquainted with their working, but 
unfortunately it often happens that groups 
of workers absolutely inexperienced are found, 
most of them having deserted the farm to 
work in the cities. Through the serious negli- 
gence of an employer these people are en- 
trusted with some mechanical work, and not 
being acquainted with the working of a 
machine are continually exposed to dangers 
of all kinds. He referred to the beginning 
made some years ago by the provincial gov- 
ernment in establishing a museum of objects 
likely to instruct manufacturers and workers 
as to safer methods. This museum, he said, 
had been closed down, but every effort should 
be made to re-establish it. Mr. Guyon 
further stated that close investigation was 
now made of industrial accidents, and that 
the Government would soon be able to secure 
reports on all industrial accidents happening 
on jobs and in the streets. He said, “Many 
reports come to me from employers, and these 
invariably state the accident referred to was 
due to the victim/s carlessness. But the 
human element is not considered. Before 
machinery was introduced men worked with 
their hands. Of course there were few 
accidents then, but this is an age of machinery, 
and preventive appliances should be used in 
every factory. Anything that can be done to 
prevent an accident is better than all the 
dollars and cents that go afterwards to the 
victim. The manufacturers and employers 
owe more to the working man than his salary.” 


Factory Regulations in Ontario 


The chief inspector for factories of Ontario, 
in the recent report of the Provincial De- 


partment of Labour, outlined elsewhere in 
this issue, mentions that elevators in the 
province are now required to be equipped 
with mechanical locks to prevent car being 
taken away from any floor till gate is closed 
and locked. His report contains a number 
of recommendations for the safeguarding of 
factory workers, as follows:— 

Elevator Shafts—The interior of the walls 
of the shaftway should be smooth, offering 
no projections or depressions by which a 
person might be injured. All depressions in 
this wall should be filled in flush with the 
interior surface. All projections such as bolts 
and timbers should be cut off flush or levelled. 
If windows are placed in the walls of the 
shaft they should be flushed with walls. It 
is also advisable to place underneath at each 
entrance to car a bevelled plate to prevent 
a foot being crushed by the shearing action 
of the descending or ascending car. A sub- 
stantial grating or platform should be placed 
at ithe top of the shaft directly underneath 
the head sheaves and a suitable cover over 
top of car should be provided. 

Guarding Machinery—Machinery — should 
be made “fool-proof,” and it is practical to 
do so. It is in the employer’s interest and 
the interest of his employees to establish and 
maintain safe conditions. Otherwise there 
remains a loss of efficiency among employees, 
and .usually loss of loyalty to duty as no 
employee can have confidence in an employer 
who does not erect barriers against maimed 
limbs and lost lives. Guards should be de- 
signed and substantially constructed, unsafe 
guards are useless in preventing accidents. 
When a guard is removed, a warning sign 
forbidding anyone to operate the machine 
should be hung up in a conspicuous place 
and no one should be allowed to use the 
machine until the guard has been replaced. 

There are a great many varieties of safe- 
guards for belts and pulleys, friction clutches, 
and other similar dangerous moving parts 
which are best guarded by enclosures of angle 
iron filled in with wire mesh, sheet metal, 
expanded metal or perforated metal. Hinged 
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lids or doors should be used where it is 
necessary to obtain access to moving parts 
in order to avoid the. necessity of removing 
the entire guard. Wire mesh and expanded 
metal guards have the advantage of making 
moving parts of machinery visible, whereas 
sheet metal obscures the view. One excep- 
tion is in cotton mills, where wire mesh col- 
lects a great deal of waste cotton, which is 
floating about the room, thus increasing the 
danger of fire. Perforated sheet metal can 
also advantageously be used for many guards. 
Chicken wire should not be used as it easily 
bulges when pressure is applied. Wooden 
guards should be avoided. In certain indus- 
tries they prove insecure and become oil 
soaked, creating a fire hazard, but such guards 
can be used where manufacturing conditions 
are likely to cause metal guards to deteriorate, 
as in chemical industries and also around 
electrical apparatus. 

No projecting set screws, keys, or unsafe 
couplings, with projecting nuts or bolt ends 
should be used on shafting. The operating 
points of all dangerous machines, such as 
circular saws, jointers, shapers, rolls, cutting 
machines, shears, punching and _ stamping 
presses, etc., should be safely guarded. 

(In the report of the Saskatchewan Bureau 
of Labour and Industries, elsewhere in this 
issue, will also be found recommendations 
for accident prevention.) 


Safety on Toronto Electric Railway 


A safety shield is offered by the Toronto 
Transportation Commission to employees of 
the division having the lowest number of ac- 
cidents per 100,000 street car miles. The em- 
ployees are given a thorough training in safe 
operating rules, which are carefully formu- 
lated by the company. Care. is also taken 
by the company in securing design of equip- 
ment with the idea of promoting safety. A 
report on accident prevention presented at 
the recent annual meeting of the American 
Electric Railway Association (an international 
association with headquarters in the United 
States and including 13 Canadian railway 
companies) containing figures of the number 
of accidents reported in 1923 by 147 street 
railway companies, showed that the average 
number of accidents per 100,000 car miles was 
39.8. In Toronto, the 1923 average was 27 
accidents per 100,000 car miles, or approxi- 
mately one-third lower than the general aver- 
age. The Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion’s average cost per accident was 68 per 
cent lower than the general average. 


Carelessness 


In discussing the subject of carelessness in 
its relation to accidents, Mr. Arthur Williams, 


the president. of the American. Museum of 
Safety, New York City, recently stated that 
“To-day we know that carelessness is as much 
a frame of mind as it is a bodily habit, and 
we are beginning to find out what causes that 
frame of mind and how to change it. We 
know, for instance, that lack of confidence 
in the sincerity of the employer or failure 
to understand the motive of the employer 
are often responsible for the frame of mind 
which is conducive to accidents.” 


Fatigue 


It has been found that there is a distinct 
connection between fatigue and accidents. In 
the hours when the fatigue of the worker is 
still slight there are scarcely any accidents, 
while in the sections of the working day, as 
well as of the working week, when fatigue 
has grown to an appreciable extent, the 
number of accidents increase. Labour turn- 
over has also been found to be responsible 
for a great number of accidents, as new em- 
ployees unfamiliar with the work and sur- 
roundings are always under a greater nerve 
strain than older employees. 


Railway Workers’ Leisure 


In an address before the American Safety 
Association, the president of the Union Pa- 
cific System emphasized the need for railway 
employees exercising care in their conduct 
during leisure hours.. He said, “It is not 
practical to expect that a man who dissipates 
and fails to get his rest can give the same 
assurance of safe work as can a man whose 
leisure time is properly spent. To this extent 
all have a considerable interest in what the 
man is doing while off duty, as he is thereby 
either fitted or unfitted to be a, safe worker 
and no one has a greater or more direct in- 
terest than his fellow employees.” 


Mine Accidents 


In a pamphlet recently prepared by John 
B. Andrews, secretary American Association 
of Labour Legislation, on “Needless Coal 
Mine <Accidents—A. Program for their Pre- 
vention,” there are five proposals for the 
prevention of mine accidents. These include: 

1. The adoption of legal minimum standards 
of safety. | 

2. The use underground of no explosive 
that is not after scientific investigation num- 
bered among the “/permissibles;” the strict 
limitation of “shooting off the solid;” and 
the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions. 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize 
the least scrupulous, by the universal adop- 
tion of schedule rating for insurance under 
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accident compensation laws, with a further 
graduated penalty for cases of wilful failure 
to put into effect legal safety regulations. 
4.An adequate mine inspection staff 
selected upon a merit basis of training and 
experience, fairly paid for reasonably long 
tenure of office, and protected from partisan 
interference whether political or industrial. 
5. Greater public authority, federal and 
state, to procure and disseminate information, 
and to establish and maintain on a uniform 
basis reasonable minimum standards of safety. 


As the result of a study of 256 coal mine 
explosions which occurred during the period 
1909-1924, engineers on the staff of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, have discovered that 
there are two critical times of the day when 
explosions are most likely to occur. There 
were 4,413 men killed and 570 injured by 
these explosions. The critical period in the 
morning ranges between six and nine o’clock, 
with a peak at 7.30 o’clock, largely due to 
the hazards of accumulation of gas during 
the night. The critical period in the after- 
noon ranges between 3 and 7 o’clock, with a 
peak at 6 o’clock, hinging upon the practice 
of shot firing in the evening. Between these 
morning and evening critical periods is the 
noon period between 11 am. and 1 p.m. 
associated with the practice of shot-firing at 
noon. With regard to the morning explosions 
it is stated that the period lapsing between 
the time of inspection and men entering 
workings is often too long, and although a 
working place may be clear when examined, 
a fall or other cause may result in an ac- 
cumulation of gas. Another fairly frequent 
cause of morning explosions is claimed to be 
the leaving of ventilating doors ajar during 
the night. A number of cases in the Bureau’s 
files describe explosions on Monday morn- 
ings. Mostly these are the result of fans 
being stopped over the week-end, and it is 
recommended that when fans are stopped for 
repairs or other reasons, the mine should be 
ventilated and tested before the men are per- 
mitted to enter. In view particularly of the 
number of early morning explosions, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made by the 
Bureau of Mines:— 


The area assigned to each fireboss should not be 
too extensive. 

The system of ventilation should be so planned that 
@ minimum number of doors will be necessary. It 
may be cheaper in the end to build a few additional 
overcasts than to pay for the cost of an explosion. 
Permissible electric lights and flame safety lamps should 
be substituted for open lights in all coal mines. The 
practice of shooting off the’ solid should be elimin- 
ated and permissible explosives should be substituted 
for black blasting powder. No person except a regular 
experienced shot firer should be permitted to load and 
charge holes. 
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All electric power lines should be frequently in- 
spected to see that they are properly installed, and 
that there is no danger from short circuits which 
might ignite a pocket of gas. 


First Aid Work of Bell Telephone Co. 

Realizing the necessity of training their 
employees in first aid work, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, two years ago, formed a 
St. John ambulance centre within the or- 
ganization. As a tesult, employees receive 
through instruction in first-aid work, and 
are called upon to pass examinations. About 
50,000 plant men of the company have been 
skilled in first aid. The employees of the 
company also assist in the preparation of 
safety codes. 


Lead Dust in Rubber Factories 


It has been found that the hazard from lead 
dust in rubber factories caused by the use of 
petrolatum or similar substance for the pur- 
pose of giving the product the desired tex- 
ture, can be greatly reduced if before apply- 
ing the petrolatum is mixed with litharge in 
the proper proportions to form a salve. A 
separate room should be used for the mixing 
process. 


Nitrate of Mercury in Hat Making 


According to a statement in The Nation’s 
Health, published in Chicago, the use of 
nitrate of mercury in the making of felt 
hats has long been regarded as a grave in- 
dustrial hazard, the disease “hatter’s shakes” 
being one of the major problems to be dealt 
with by the industrial hygienist. The mer- 
cury is employed primarily in the treatment 
of the fur for the purpose of making the 
scales on the hairs stand out from the hairs 
themselves in such fashion as to interlock and 
felt together readily. In Germany it is 
claimed that a mixture containing tannin and 
nitre acid may be substituted for nitrate of 
mercury with entire success, while in Russia 
similar claims are made for potassium hy- 
droxid. The Russian. process, it is stated, has 
been in use since 1903 and excellent hats 
made with caustic potash of felt were ex- 
hibited at the Dresden Hygienic Exhibition 
in 1911. Since 1922 there has been a revival 
of the hat industry in Moscow province and 
the attempt to prohibit the use of the mer- 
cury process has been made but only with 
the result of driving it “ underground.” 


Industrial Health Service 


Free examination of plants during working 
hours, advice and interested follow-up work 
are features of the organized health service of 
the Philadelphia Health Council and Tuber- 
culosis Committee. The work is financed al- 
most entirely by the sale of Christmas seals 
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to the public. It is the hope of the Council 
that many of the smaller industrial estab- 
lishments in Philadelphia which are unable 
to obtain full-time medical service will at 
least give their employees the benefit of ini- 
tial and periodic physical examinations. 


Approved Safety Codes 


On June 19, 1922, the American Engineering 
Standards Committee invited the Laundry 
Owners’ National Association, the Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials, and the 
National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies to act as joint sponsors for a 
safety code for laundry machinery and opera- 
tions. A code drafted under the sponsorship 
of these Associations and published by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
has recently been received by the 'Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada. Other safety 
codes (Bulletin No. 375, Safety Code for 
laundry machinery and operations) received 
by the Department which have met with the 
approval of the American Engineering Stan- 
dards Commititee are as follows:— 

Bulletin 331, April, 1923, Code of lighting: 

factories, mills and other places. 


Bulletin 336, April, 1923, Safety code for 
the protection of industrial workers in 
foundries. 

Bulletin 338, April, 1923, Safety code for 
the use, care and protection of abrasive 
wheels. 

Bulletin 350, January, 1924, Specifications 
of laboratory tests for approval of elec- 
tric headlighting devices for motor 
vehicles. 

Bulletin 351, October, 1923, Safety code for 
the construction, care and use of lad- 
ders. 

Bulletin 364, Safety code for mechanical 
power-transmission apparatus. 


These bulletins, as well as a number of 
other bulletins which are not included in the 
series “Safety Code” but which contain 
material relating to the subject “Safety ” 
have been published by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labour. The Department has also re- 
ceived two publications of the American 
Bureau of Standards, namely, the American 
Logging and Sawmill Safety Code, 1923, 
Handbook No. 5, and the Electrical Safety 
Code. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Summary of Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued reports om the oiled and 
waterproof clothing industry, and on the 
button industry in Canada for the years 1921 
and 1922, on the leather glove and mitt 
industry for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923, 
and on the leather industry in 1923. Previous 
reports in this series relating to other indus- 
tries were outlined in the Lasour Gazerre for 
August, 1924, and previous issues. 


The Oiled and Waterproof Clothing 
Industry 


In the report presented on the oiled and 
waterproof clothing industry in Canada for 
the calendar years 1921 and 1922, it is shown 
that in the former year there were 22 
establishments operating, located as follows: 
Quebec, 13; Nova Scotia, 6, and Ontario 3, 
while in 1922 there were 16 establishments 
operating, including 9 in Quebec, 5 in Nova 
Scotia and 2 in Ontario. The total value 
of production for the year 1921 was reported 
at $1,914,021, and in 1922 at $940,331, a 
decrease of $973;690. The decrease was 
general throughout all lines of production and 


is no doubt principally due to the reduction . 
in the number of establishments actively 
engaged in the industry. The total capital 
invested for the year 1922, was $1,096,815 less 
than the amount reported for 1921, the 
figures being $2,689,402 for 1921 and $1,592,589 
for 1922, of which $1,589,563 was working 
capital in 1921 and $664,350 was working 
capital in 1922. The number of persons 
employed in the industry was 401 (226 males 
and 175 females) in 1921 and 246 (117 males 
and 129 females) in 1922, whilst the total 
expenditure for salaries and wages was $442,333 
in 1921 and $219,827 in 1922. Of the total 
employees engaged in the industry there 
were 275 (134 males and 141 females) wage 
earners in 1921 whose wages totalled $290,619, 
and in 1922 there were 177 wage earners (82 
males and 95 females) with wages totalling 
$133,475. 


The Button Industry 


There. were 20 establishments engaged in 
the button industry in 1921 as compared with 
21 in 1922. In the latter year Ontario had 
13 factories, Quebec 4, British Columbia 3, 
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and Alberta 1, the additional factory in 
operation during the year being in the 
province of Quebec. The total capital in- 
vested in the industry in 1921 was $1,212,229 
aS compared with $1,363,340 in 1922, while 
the value of the products was $1,239,814 in 
1921 and $1,203,240 in 1922. The number of 
employees of both sexes rose from 541 (249 
males and 292 females) in 1921 to 573 (259 
males and 314 females) in 1922. There was 
also an increase in the payroll which was 
reported at $427,884 in 1921 and $503,445 in 
1922. The largest increase in the number of 
persons employed was in the wage-earning 
class, which in 1921 averaged 198 male and 
227 female workers as compared with 209 
male and 247 female workers in 1922. 


The Leather Glove and Mitt Industry 


A report on the leather glove and mitt 
industry contains statistics for the years 1921, 
1922 and 1923. In 1921 there were 46 
establishments making leather gloves, mittens 
and gauntlets, the number increasing to 47 
in 1922, and to 56 in 1928. In the latter year 
there were 30 plants in Ontario, 18 in Quebec, 
4 in Manitoba and 4 in British Columbia. 
The capital investment of the industry in 
1923 was valued at $3,117,241, compared with 
$3,096,725 in 1922 and $3,264,914 im 1921. The 
total value of all products for each of the 
three years was as follows: 1921, $2,694,816; 
1922, $3,375,728; 1923, $3,864,662. 

The total number of days in operation by 
all plants in 1921 was 10,983, an average for 
each plant of 238 days; in 1922 the total 
number of days was 13,204, an average of 
280 days per plant; and in 1923 the total 
number of days was 15,927, an average of 
284 days for each plant. 

In 1921 the industry gave employment to 
1,182 persons, of whom 220 were salaried 
employees and 962 (335 males and 627 
females) were wage earners. In 1922 there 
were employed 1,413 persons, of whom 208 
were salaried employees and 1,205 (483 males 
and 722 females) were wage earners. In 1923 
there were employed 1,574 persons, of whom 
213 were salaried employees and 1,361 (568 
males and 798 females) were wage earners. 
The salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$938,783 in 1921; $1,099,019 in 1922; and 
$1,192,225 in 1923. Of these amounts $562,432 
was for wages in 1921, $710,209 was for wages 
in 1922 and $846,934 was for wages in 1923. 
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The Leather Industry 


The number of tanneries in operation in 
1923 was 123, an increase of seven over the 
number shown for the preceding year, the 
additional number being chiefly customs tan- 
neries in the western provinces. The Maritime 
provinces show an increase of 1, Ontario of. 
1, and the Western provinces of 6. In 
Quebec there was a decrease of 1. The 
distribution of tanneries by provinces in 1923 
was as follows: Quebec, 64; Ontario, 40;, 
Alberta, 5; Nova Scotia, 4; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 3 each; and New Brunswick 
and British Columbia, 2 each. 

The total value of production of the 
tanneries in 1923 was $23,607,728, a decrease 
from the preceding year of $684,156. These 
totals are exclusive of the value of hides and 
skins tanned for customers, but include the 
amounts received by the tanneries for custom 
work. The value of output of Ontario 
tanneries in 1923 constituted 84 per cent and 
of Quebec tanneries 14 per cent of the total 
value for the Dominion. 

The capital invested in the industry in 
1923 totalled $30,348,468, a decrease from the 
preceding year of $2,470,307. The largest 
percentage of decrease was shown in the item 
of cash and operating accounts. 

The average number of wage-earners 
employed during the year was 3,449 (3,329 
males and 120 females) compared with 3,537 
in 1922 and 3,828 in 1921. The total number 
of employees in 1923 was 3,787 (3,609 males 
and 178 females), compared with 3,854 in 
1922 and 4,208 in 1921. The total amount 
paid in salaries and wages during the year 
was $4,302,069, a decrease from 1922 of $849, 
and an increase over 1921 of $221,007. The 
total amount paid for wages alone in 1923 
was $3,399,617. In Ontario there were 245 
salaried employees who received $670,253 and 
2,677 waige-earners who received $2,718,721; 
Quebec salaried workers numbered 75 and 
received in salaries $192,330, and wage-earners 
numbered 665, their wages amounting to 
$581,774. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
together had 7 salaried employees whose 
salaries amounted to $18,954 and 51 wage- 
earners who received $40,888. In the Western 
provinces there were 11 salaried employees 
with salaries totalling $20,715, and 56 wage- 
earners with wages totalling $58,234. The 
month of highest employment during the year 
was January with 3,671 wage-earners em- 
ployed, and the lightest employment was in 
August when there were only 3,177 wage- 
earners. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Agenda of 1925 Session of International 
Labour Conference 
A CIRCULAR letter has been issued by 
the Director of the International La- 
bour Office under date of November 15 an- 
nouncing that the Seventh Session of the 
International Labour ‘Conference will open in 
Geneva on May 19, 1925, and that the agenda 
will consist of the following items:— 

I. Workmen’s Compensation. 

II. Equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents (final vote on the Draft Convention and 
Recommendation adopted by a preliminary vote of the 
Conference at its Sixth Session). 

III. Weekly suspension of work for twenty-four 
hours in glass-manufacturing processes where tank 
furnaces are used (final vote on the Draft Convention 
adopted by a preliminary vote of the Conference at 
its Sixth Session). 

IV. Night work in bakeries (final vote on the Draft 


Convention adopted by a preliminary vote of the 
Conference at its Sixth Session). 


It is pointed out by the Director that items 
II, III and IV have only been placed on the 
agenda with the object of allowing the Con- 
ference to proceed to a final vote on the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
which were adopted by preliminary votes at 
the 1924 session. 

In addition to the foregoing agenda the 
Conference will hold a general discussion on 
problems of social insurance and will elect a 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to hold office for a period of three years. 

It is proposed that special publications will 
be issued in advance of the Conference on 
the subjects of workmen’s compensation and 
social insurance for the information of those 
who will be in attendance. 


Record of the 1924 Annual Conference 


Copies have been received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada of the Record of 
the Sixth Session of the International Labour 
Conference which was held in Geneva in the 
month of June last. The subjects which re- 
celved attention on this occasion were as 
follows :— 

1. Development of facilities for the utiliza- 
tion of workers’ leisure. 

2. Equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. 

3. Weekly suspension of work for twenty- 
four hours in glass-manufacturing pro- 
cesses where tank furnaces are used. 

4. Night work in bakeries. 


Australia and the Maritime Conventions 


By letter of 28th August, 1924, the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia 
informed the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations that “steps had been taken to 
effect ratification on behalf of the Common- 
wealth Government,” of the three Draft Con- 
ventions adopted by the Second Session of 
the International Labour Conference (Genoa, 
1920), namely, the Conventions (1) fixing the 
minimum age for admission of children to 
employment at sea, (2) concerning unemploy- 
ment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship, and (3) for establishing facilities 
for finding employment for seamen. 

The Prime Minister added that, as these 
Conventions referred to matters coming with- 
in the competence both of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments, ratification would be 
effected only so far as the subject matter was 
within the competence of the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

The same letter stated that no action was 
proposed on the four Recommendations 
adopted by the Second Session of the Con- 
ference, concerning respectively the limitation 
of hours of work in the fishing industry, the 
limitation of hours of work in inland naviga- 
tion, the establishment of national seamen’s 
codes, and unemployment insurance for sea- 
men. Fishing was not yet organized as an 
industry and inland navigation — scarcely 
existed. Almost all legislation affecting sea- 
men was contained in the Navigation Act and 
codification therefore seemed unnecessary. 
The conditions of employment in Australia 
rendered unemployment so rare that no 
scheme of insurance seemed warranted. 

The Genoa decisions had been referred to 
the State Governments for consideration and 
such action as they might deem desirable. 


Farm Wages in Ontario 


The Ontario Department of Agriculture, in 
Crop Bulletin No. 160 says:— 


There was no scarcity of help offering this season, 
but much of it was of doubtful quality. Many 
farmers have developed a method of helping one 
another out at rush times, and others are not 
cultivating more land than they can handle within 
the family. Harvest wages ranged as follows: By 
the day, with board, from $2 to $3, generally at 
$2.50 for a fair worker. By the month, with board, 
from $25 to $45, usually around $35 for men with 
ordinary experience. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Provisions of existing provincial laws in Canada on points raised by 
International Labour Organization 


HE subject of workmen’s compensation 
will form the principal item in the 
agenda of the seventh session of the League 
of Nations International Labour Organization, 
which is to open at Geneva on May 19, 1925. 
Certain aspects of this subject had been 
considered at previous Conferences. At the 
session of 1921 a draft convention was 
adopted favouring the application of com- 
pensation laws to agricultural workers, and at 
the session held during the past year the 
Conference considered the application by each 
country to its alien workers of the provisions 
of its law relating to workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents on the same conditions as 
to its own nationals. The consideration of 
the subject in its general bearings, however, 
is reserved for next year’s conference. In 
order to facilitate discussion at the coming 
conference, the Governing Body has proposed 
that the Conference might first adopt a 
proposed draft convention by a_ simple 
majority, and that this draft might then be 
submitted to the next annual session for a 
final vote by a two-thirds majority after 
having been communicated to the Govern- 
ments and the most representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers in each 
country in the interval between the two 
sessions. 

Further, the Governing Body in order to 
give direction to the discussion at the next 
Conference has issued a “ questionnaire” to 
the various state members, in order to furnish 
a basis on which the discussion might open 
at the Conference. This questionnaire, which 
was printed in the last issue of the Lasour 
Gazette, has been received by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, and is now in the hands of 
the several provincial governments. The 
Governing Body points out that the various 
governments are of course free in their 
replies to the questionnaire to suggest any 
other solution which they consider the Con- 
ference might more usefully adopt. It is 
hoped that the next Conference may be able 
to arrive at a declaration of general principles 
and fundamental provisions that may be 
embodied in a Draft Convention. 

The preface to the questionnaire states 

that :— 
- The inclusion of the question of workmen’s 
compensation in the agenda of the confer- 
ence may be supported by two important 
considerations. 


In the first place, practically all industrial 
countries already possess laws on workmen’s 
compensation. Hither the different classes of 
workers are dealt with under one and the 
same general system, or the general system 
is supplemented by special rules affecting 
certain occupations in which the risks of 
accidents are greater, e.g. miners, seamen, 
etc. 

In the second place, the laws in the different 
countries have been considerably developed 
during the last thirty years and now have 
so many elements in common that it would 
appear possible to arrive at general principles 
and fundamental provisions which might be 
dealt with in a draft convention. 

Thé following paragraphs contain some 
notes on the existing provisions of the 
various provincial laws in Canada on the 
several aspects of workmen’s compensation 
that are considered in the Questionnaire issued 
by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 


I. Sphere of Application 


(a) UNDERTAKINGS AND INDUSTRIES INCLUDED 


The first. question asks whether workmen’s 
compensation should apply to all under- 
takings or industries, or should be restricted 
to certain classes of undertakings. 

In Canada, the various compensation acts 
specify the industries to which they apply, 
covering the workers employed throughout 
almost the entire industrial field. Agriculture 
and domestic service are excluded in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia where under amendments of 1922 
the inclusion of farm labourers and domestic 
servants was provided for. In Alberta the 
men employed in the running trades of the 
railways are excluded. The New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia acts exclude municipal fire- 
men and policemen. The Yukon law is not 
applicable to establishments employing less 
than five workers. These provincial acts, 
however, make further provision that any 
industry not already covered may be brought 
in on application and with the consent of 
the several Boards. In British Columbia the 
workmen or their employers may make the 
application, but in Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the demand 
must come from the employers, and in 
Alberta the consent of the employees affected 
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is required. In Ontario an industry employ- 
ing a small number of workers may be 
excluded by the Board, but in such a case 
the employer or the workmen may elect to 
be brought under the provisions of the Act. 

The International Labour Office notes that, 
generally speaking, the restrictions in the 
compensation acts of the various countries 
now affect only those industrial undertakings 
which employ a small number of hands or 
do not use machinery, small commercial 
undertakings, and agriculture. 


(b) BENEFICIARIES 


The second question asks if the proposed 
draft convention should contain a _ clause 
providing that all the workers employed in 
the industries covered should be included, or 
whether certain restrictions or exceptions are 
advisable? 

In Canada, the Saskatchewan act excludes 
workers whose annual income exceeds $1,800, 
and that of Quebec excludes those earning 
over $1,500 yearly. ‘Travelling salesmen are 
excluded in the acts of British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and itinerant 
workers from the Alberta Act. Clerical 
workers who are not exposed to industrial 
hazards are excluded in British Columbia, 
Manitoba and New Brunswick. Outworkers 
and casual workers who are employed other- 
wise than for the purposes of the employer’s 
trade or business are excluded under the 
provisions of the acts of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and the Yukon. In British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia the members of 
an employer’s family are not eligible for 
benefits, and in Manitoba and Ontario bene- 
fits are payable only if the members of the 
employer’s family are carried on the payroll 
and in proportion to their wage. 


(c) Risks CovEerED 


Definition of Accident—The question is in 
regard to the proper definition of an industrial 
accident under workmen’s compensation. All 
the Provincial acts of Canada compensate 
those accidents which “arise out of and in 
the course of employment”. ‘This definition 
follows the British Act, and is used in the 
similar acts in the other British Dominions 
and in some foreign countries, including Spain. 
In some countries the accidents covered are 
those “arising in the course of the carrying 
on of an occupation, or of employment” 
(Japan, Brazil), or those arising out of or 
in the course of employment (Belgium, 
France, Italy). In Switzerland non-occupa- 
tional as well as occupational accidents are 


dealt with under the compulsory insurance 
system. 

Industrial Diseases-—The question is asked, 
whether occupational diseases should be 
treated on the same basis as industrial 
accidents. In Canada disabilities due to 
disease which are incidental to employment 
in certain occupations are compensable under 
the laws of Ontario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Alberta and New Bruns- 
wick in the same manner as accident dis- 
abilities. These diseases are enumerated in 
schedules to the various acts, the schedule 
being originally identical with the list of 
industrial diseases contained in the British 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906, as 
follows: anthrax, lead poisoning, mercury 
poisoning, phosphorous poisoning, arsenic 
poisoning, and miners’ ankylostomiasis. (This 
aspect of workmen’s compensation was con- 
sidered in an article in the (Lasour Gazerty 
for March, 1920, pp. 304-310). Miners’ 
phthisis was added subsequently in Ontario 
and Alberta, and in Nova Scotia miners’ 
“beat hand,” “beat knee” and “beat elbow” 
were also included, while British Columbia 
has recently placed miners’ sulphur poisoning 
on the list of compensable diseases. 


Ill. Benefits 


(a) CoMPENSATION PAYMENTS IN CASE OF 
DEATH oR SERIOUS INCAPACITY 


State members are asked to state whether 
in their opinion, in the cases of fatal and 
serious accidents, compensation should take 
the form of a pension, except where proper 
guarantees may be secured for the wise use 
of a lump sum. 

Most of the Provincial laws in Canada 


provide for the commutation of periodical 


payments to injured workers or their depend- 
ants. This may be done by the Board, at 
its own discretion, in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, British Columbia, and Alberta. 
In Manitoba the consent of the workman or 
his dependant is required. In Ontario, the 
Board may commute payments in cases where 
the impairment in earning capacity of an 
injured worker does not exceed 10 per cent, 
and, in cases of death where the dependants 
are others than widows or children. In 
Quebec, the law provides that a sum equal 
to four times the average yearly wages when 
the injury was received shall be apportioned 
by agreement or by the court among the 
consort, children under sixteen years of age 
and parent or parents of whom the deceased 
was the principal support. This amount must 
not be less than $1,500 and not more than 
$3,000. Any payments made om account of 
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disability before death are deducted from 
the compensation payable on death. in 
the Yukon, the workman’s dependants are 
entitled to receive $2,500 on his death from 
accident while at work. The Saskatchewan 
act authorizes the court to determine within 
certain limits what is a reasonable amount 
for compensation. The workman in case of 
disablement or his dependants in the event 
of his death are to receive either a sura 
equal to his earnings for three years cr 
$1,800 whichever is the larger, but in no 
case may ‘compensation exceed $2,000. 


(b) COMPENSATION FOR INCAPACITY 


The question is asked whether the pro- 
posed draft convention should contain a 
clause providing that extra compensation 
should be granted to seriously injured workers 
who have very largely to depend on the 
assistance of another person? 

The amount of compensation paid in the 
Canadian provinces in cases of total dis- 
ability is a fixed proportion of the former 
earning capacity of the injured worker, while 
in cases of partial disability it is the esti- 
mated difference in the worker’s earning 
capacity before and after his injury was 
sustained. No special provision is made in 
any Canadian act for personal attendance, 
outside of medical and hospital service. On 
this point the Governing Body suggests that 


“One question, however, might perhaps be_ 


taken into consideration by the Conference— 
the question of seriously injured workers who, 
being incapable of looking after themselves 
properly, are very largely dependent on 
another person’s assistance. They are nearly 
always incapable of doing any work, and 
have to use their compensation not only to 
maintain themselves but to support the 
person on whose assistance they are dependent 
and who is thereby prevented from taking 
up any regular occupation. These cripples 
are in a specially unfavourable position, and 
it may be asked whether workmen’s com- 
pensation laws should not, as is done in 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, make provision 
for granting them extra compensation. It 
has been considered advisable to put a 
question to the Governments on this point.” 


(c) CoMPENSATION FoR DEATH 


The Governing Body points out that inter- 
national standards of compensation for death, 
as well as for incapacity, cannot be fixed 
owing to the wide differences which exist in 
the relation between compensation and basic 
wage in the various countries. 


(d) Minimum CoMPENSATION AND THE 
Basic WAGE 

Under this heading, also, it is considered 
that “in view of the great diversity in the 
methods adopted in the different laws for 
dealing with the minimum basic wage and 
of the practical difficulties in the way of 
arriving at the minimum cost of living, the 
possibilities under present conditions of 
reaching an international agreement on the 
matter in question can hardly be entertained.” 
No question is, accordingly, being put to the 
Governments in this connection. 


(e) MepicaL BENEFITS 


On this subject the questions are asked (i) 
whether medical aid should be a necessary 
part of compensation, or should be under- 
taken by sickness or invalidity insurance 
institutions; (ii) whether medical benefits 
should include treatment by specialists when 
necessary, and (iii) should injured workers 
be gratuitously furnished with artificial limbs, 
where needed, or be awarded extra compensa- 
tion? 

In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario 
the provincial board is authorized to defray 
the expenses of medical aid. In the two 
western provinces the cost of such aid is met 
by a deduction from the workmen’s wages at 
a rate fixed by the Board. The treatment 
generally includes medical, surgical, nursing 
and hospital service and transportation. The 
Boards of Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia also supply artificial limbs and 
other necessary apparatus. 


III. Security of Payment and Insurance 


This question relates to the provision of 
guarantees against the employers or insurers’ 
insolvency. It is asked if the worker’s 
priority of claim affords him sufficient security, 
or whether greater security should be pro- 
vided by means of a security fund or in other 
ways. 

The question of security does not arise in 
connection with workmen’s compensation in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, British Columbia, 
Alberta, New Brunswick and Manitoba, where 
the compensation funds have behind them the 
credit of the Province. In Quebec and 
Saskatchewan injured workers have a prior 
claim in the distribution of the assets of a 
defaulting employer. 

IV. Cost of Workmen’s Compensation 

On this subject the Governing Body says: 
“The cost of compensating injured workers 
is, as a general rule, borne wholly by the 
employers. The wage-earners make no con- 
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tribution except in a very few countries, e.g. 
Switzerland, where insurance covers non- 
industrial as well as industrial accidents. It 
is perhaps superfluous, however, to insert in 
an international draft convention a provision 
which could do no more than confirm a 
solution already adopted almost universally, 
and which would not be of a nature to lead 
to any progress in national legislation.” 
V. Administration and Settlement of 
Disputes 


This question asks if the competent body 
to deal with disputes in connection with 


workmen’s compensation should be (i) joint 
councils of workers and employers; (ii) Boards 
composed of representatives of both parties; 
(iii) civil courts; (iv) joint councils, with 
civil courts as appellate tribunals. 

In Canada the six provinces already named 
as having “state” systems of compensation 
follow the plan mentioned under heading (ii), 
disputes being decided by Boards composed, of 
representatives of the workers and employers, 
with an independent chairman. In Quebec 
and Saskatchewan disputes are settled by the 
civil courts. 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
REGARDING NIGHT WORK IN BAKERIES 


HE master bakers’ organizations in a 
number of countries have defined their 
attitude towards the proposed Draft Con- 
vention concerning Night Work in Bakeries, 
both in national conferences and through 
their delegates to the International Master 
Bakers’ Congress which was held at. Brussels 
on August 12 and 18, and to a further Con- 
ference held in the same city on October 20 
and 21. The Congress embodied its views, 
and those of the majority of the national 
organizations represented, in a resolution 
against the prohibition of night work in 
bakeries. 

It was reported by the Chairman of the 
two Master Bakers’ Associations of the 
Netherlands that the master bakers of his 
country agreed to the abolition of night work 
as laid down in the Dutch Act on the sub- 
ject. 

The second meeting held on October 20 
and 21, at Brussels was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the master bakers’ associations 
of Belgium, France, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Switzerland. This 
conference adopted the constitution and rules 
of the International Master Bakers’ Union, 
and also passed a resolution against the pro- 
posed Draft Convention, claiming freedom 
to work at all times in bakeries, and protesting 
against any attempt at international legis- 
lation on the question. 

The attitude of workers’ organizations to 
the proposed Draft Convention may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 

The workers’ organizations accept the proposed 
Draft Convention as a minimum settlement of their 
claims, and consider its adoption to be an important 
achievement for social justice. They state, however, 


that the Draft Convention does not sufficiently take 
account of their claims, especially as regards the 


nightly rest, which should, according to their views, 
be a minimum of eight hours instead of seven. 


Several congresses of workers’ unions have 
expressed their views in the form of a reso- 
lution. Thus, the Congress of the Union of 
German Bakers and Confectioners adopted a 
resolution declaring the proposed Draft Con- 
vention of the International Labour Confer- 
ence concerning night work in bakeries to be 
acceptable in principle but stating that the 
workers in the bakery trade would never 


accept a nightly rest period of less than eight 


hours. 


The Congress of German Bakers and Con- 
fectioners, also dealt with the question of 
night work in bakeries in general in Germany 
and unanimously adopted a resolution de- 
manding the strict application of existing 
legislation against night work. At the same 
time the Congress declared itself opposed to 
any derogation from the nightly or Sunday 
rest. 


A meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Central Organization of Workers in the 
Food and Drink Trades in Belgium which 
resulted in the adoption of a resolution de- 
manding that the rest period should be one 
of eight hours from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., and 
that the bakeries should be closed during 
these hours. 


The Congress of the French Federation of 
Workers in the Food and Drink Trades con- 
sidered the proposed Draft Convention and 
stated that the rest period provided for in 
the Draft Convention should be eight and 
not seven hours and that the permanent ex- 
ceptions allowed by the Draft Convention for 
preparatory work were not indispensable to 
efficient production. 
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The Congress of Swiss Unions at Lau- 
sanne noted the decisions of the International 
Labour Conference on the subject of the 
suppression of night work in bakeries and 
appealed to organized workers of the world to 
support the workers in the baking trades in 
their campaign against night work. 

Almost immediately after the adoption of 
the Draft Convention by the International 
Labour Conference the organized workers in 
the French baking trades began an energetic 
campaign in favour of the complete abolition 
of night work, that is for the strict application 
of the Act of March 28, 1919. The French 
Minister of Labour recognized the justice of 
the workers’ claims and assisted in the cam- 
paign. 

French employer’s circles have launched 
protests against the day work system, claim- 
ing that many establishments were losing 
customers because the former were distri- 
buting uneatable bread. Certain prosecution 
of master bakers who were not applying the 
Act have taken place and the courts have in 
several instances pronounced sentence against 
them. 

The late British Government prepared a 
Factory Bill which prohibited night work in 
bakeries subject to exceptions. This Bill has 
not, however, become law as yet. The Con- 
gress of the Federation of Workers in the 
Baking, Confectionery and Allied Trades 
adopted a resolution on the subject noting 
the Government’s proposals and_ strongly 


urging that the proposed Act should come 
into force on January 1, 1926, at least. 

The Labour Legislation Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Province of 
Buenos Aires of the Argentine Republic has 
adopted a Bill under which work in bakeries 
and confectioneries, and similar undertakings, 
would be prohibited from 8 p.m. to 4am. At 
the same time the eight-hour day will be 
established for bakeries. 7 

In Belgium complaint was made to the 
Minister of Labour that master bakers were 
failing to comply with the Act prohibiting 
night work in bakeries and that the courts 
were not taking sufficiently energetic action 
against them. 

After a careful inquiry into the conditions 
of work in bakeries in Bulgaria the Factory 
Inspector stated that in view of the distress- 
ing state of affairs revealed by the enquiry 
that he would propose that night work should 
be entirely abolished. The proposal was 
adopted, and regulations were at once drawn 
up prohibiting night work in bakeries as 
from October 1. 

The Chilian bakers have for a long time 
been engaged in a campaign for the abolition 
of night work. On October 1 the revolution- 
ary power promulgated a Decree providing 
that work in bakeries and confectioneries and 
similar undertakings working for public sale 
should be prohibited from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
The prohibition also applies to members of 
the bakers’ family. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


HE unemployment insurance bill which 
was introduced in the Swiss Parliament 
last year has recently been passed by the 
Federal Chambers of that country and pro- 
mulgated as “a Federal Act concerning the 
allocation of subsidies for the purpose of in- 
surance against unemployment, dated Octo- 
ber 17, 1924.” The Act is intended to en- 
courage a more complete development of un- 
employment insurance by autonomous action 
on the part of the various cantons and com- 
munes and by the employers’ and workers’ 
associations. It does not set up a compulsory 
system; its scope is limited to encouraging 
voluntary insurance by public or private un- 
employment funds, with the assistance of 
federal subsidies. 

The system is not wholly new in Switzer- 
land, although up to the present it has been 
of a provisional nature only, as the subsidy 
to the various funds has had to be specially 
voted each year by the Federal Chambers. 


The new Act provides for a permanent and 
regular subsidy to these funds. 


The principal modifications which the 
original Bill has undergone are in respect (a) 
of the amount of federal subsidy and (b) of 
the unemployment benefit payable. 


The Bill laid down a uniform rate of sub- 
vention for all classes of funds, namely, 30 
per cent of the total amount of relief paid 
out daily by the funds, in accordance with 
their own regulations, whereas the Act as 
passed provides for a subsidy equal to 40 per 
cent of the daily amount of benefit paid out 
by public funds and private mutual insur- 
ance funds, while other private funds are to 
receive a subsidy equal to 30 per cent only 
of the daily amount of benefit paid to their 
members. Further, the Federal Assembly is 
empowered to increase the amount of the 
subsidy temporarily to a maximum of 10 
per cent. 
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So far as the rate of benefit is concerned, 
the Bill stated merely that this should not as 
a rule exceed 60 per cent of the loss of nor- 
mal earnings. Upon this point the Act is 
more precise. It makes a distinction between 
unemployed persons living alone and those 


who are under a _ legal obligation to assist: 


others; and provides that for the latter class 
the benefit is to be incresaed by at least 10 
per cent of the amount of normal earnings 
lost, over and above the amount of benefit 


payable to an unmarried unemployed person. 
The maximum amount payable is still fixed at 
60 per cent of normal earnings lost. 

The insurance also covers partial unemploy- 
ment; and for this purpose benefit is to be 
calculated in such a manner that, when added 
to the part-time earnings of the worker, the 
total does not exceed 70 per cent or 80 per 
cent of the normal full-time earnings in the 
case respectively of an unmarried worker and 
of one who has a family to support. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN CHINA 


EFORE western influence penetrated 
China, the great social questions which 
now distract the industrial countries of 
Europe and America were unknown. It was 
only when large ports began to be opened to 
foreign trade that the modern economic sys- 
tem, based on capitalism, was introduced in- 
to China. Then spinning mills, corn mills, 
steel works, match factories and railway work- 
shops began to be built and the whole aspect 
of social life changed. 

Concurrently with this change, a whole 
series of complicated problems unknown be- 
fore began to arise and to become urgent. 
Questions such as the cost of living, wage 
rates, hours of work and hygienic conditions 
began to be discussed. Naturally, also, the 
idea of the association of the workers and of 
trade unionism grew up, and strikes began to 
take place, at first at long intervals but later 
more and more frequently. 

The trade unions found a form of organiza- 
tion already to hand in the old corporations 
and clubs. It may be noted that the tendency 
to associate is a very distinctive trait of the 
Chinese character. 


The Present Position 


China may, from the point of view of trade 
union organization as it exists at present, be 
divided into three zones—the North, the 
Yang-tze-kiang valley and the Kwang-tung 
province. 

In the North the movement for the organi- 
zation of the workers is comparatively feeble, 
though the railwaymen of the Peking-Mukden 
and Peking-Sui-yuan lines have powerful trade 
unions. 

In the Yang-tze-kiang valley considerable 
effort has been made among the workers to 
organize themselves and towards the end of 
1922 they set up a workers’ federation in- 
cluding 24 trade unions and about 40,000 
members. About the same time the workers 
on the Peking-Hankow railway formed them- 


selves into a trade union with 11 local sec- 
tions. At Shanghai, according to a report of 
the Economic Information Office of the Chi- 
nese Government, 47 trade unions were created 
in 1922. 

The greatest progress towards trade union- 
ism has been made in the province of Kwang- 
tung. There are 200 trade unions at Hong 
Kong and 300 at Canton. 


- Towards National Organization 


At the present moment the trade union 
movement is tending to overstep the bounds 
of districts and to constitute itself as a na- 
tional organization for the whole of China. 

The first step in this direction was the 
National Workers’ Congress at Canton in May, 
1922. Nearly 160 delegates were present rep- 
resenting 200 trade unions and 300,000 work- 
ers. The Congress adopted several resolutions, 
one of which demanded the eight-hour day, 
while another recommended the organization 
of trade unions in industry and the establish- 
ment of a National Workers’ Federation. The 
railwaymen on the different Chinese lines 
have made similar efforts to amalgamate. 


Trade Union Rights 


Among the various obstacles to the develop- 
ment of workers’ organization in China, one 
of the most serious is the lack of any legisla- 
tion guaranteeing ittrade union liberty. Chi- 
nese law does not recognize the right of work- 
ers to associate, so that it is impossible for 
a workers’ union in its early days to conduct 
an open campaign against the employers with- 
out running the risk of being dissolved. 

At the end of 1922 draft regulations were 
submitted to Parliament by the Chinese gov- 
ernment authorizing workers to associate in 
trade unions and granting such unions a legal 
personality: No information is to hand as to 
any further action taken by Parliament in 
the matter. Certain provinces have already 
taken measures to apply the provisions thus 
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proposed without waiting for their adoption 
by Parliament. 

The workers’ associations have drawn up a 
bill securing certain guarantees for the wage- 
earning classes, among which is trade union 
liberty. 

In order to put an end to incessant indus- 
trial disputes in the Province of Hu-pei in 
1922 and 1923 the Industrial Commission of 
the Province announced its intention of sub- 
mitting to the Provincial Assembly draft regu- 
lations for the administration of industmal 
undertakings and the employment of labour, 
and stated that as soon as they were adopted 
the regulations would become Hu-pei’s Labour 
Charter. 


Views on Labour Legislation 


Although, through the medium of the press 
the Chinese worker is beginning to under- 
. stand the advantages enjoyed by workers in 
countries over-sea, he does not at the moment 
aspire to be in a position similar to theirs. 
Ten hours work per day and a daily wage of 
$1 are the extreme limit of his claims. 

Chinese employers are in general oppased 
to the introduction of laws favouring trade 
unionism. They point out that it is already 


very difficult for them to meet the competi- 
tion of foreign manufacturers whose resources 
in capital and experience of business are 
greater than theirs. They hold that workers’ 
legislation is not wanted and should not be 
introduced into China. It meets the needs 
of great industrial countries, but is absolutely 
inappropriate to China in its present condi- 
tion. It will only be possible to discuss labour 
regulation when foreign concessionaires are 
subjected to the same legislation. 

The Government continues to oscillate be- 
tween the two opposing points of view. On 
the one hand it would be glad to pursue a 
policy of class reconciliation, and would like 
to put an end tto the agitation of the workers 
by promulgating labour regulations. On the 
other hand, it hesitates to come out entirely 
on the side of the legal protection of the 
workers, since it is haunted by the fear of 
Bolshevist elements, which have already taken 
an ‘active part in the great railway strikes. 
While sincerely wishing to improve the con- 
dition of the workers, the Peking government 
shrinks before the risk of a Red revolution, 
which it considers always as a possibility and 
which it would do anything in the world to 
prevent. 


HOURS OF WORK IN THE UNITED STATES IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


EN February last the United States De- 

partment of Labour, through the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, began a study 
into wages and hours of labour in represen- 
tative mills in 10 departments of the iron and 
steel industry of the United States, namely, 
sheet mills, blast furnaces, Bessemer conver- 
ters, open-hearth furnaces, tin-plate mills, bar 
mills, blooming mills, plate mills, puddling 
mills and standard rail mills. 

While a survey of all establishments in the 
industry could not be undertaken, the statis- 
tics for each department may be accepted 
as fully representative, as they are based on 
a, sufficient number of representatives plants 
in each district to show conditions in their 
locality. The period covered in the survey 
was the half-month pay period, 16-31 Janu- 
ary, inclusive. , 

In the sheet mills, tin-plate mills and pud- 
dling mills, there was practically no change 
in hours of work in 1924 as compared with 
former years, these departments having long 
been on an eight hour basis. 

In the other departments of the industry 
the movement towards reduction of hours was 
very marked, for in those departments the 


12-hour shift and 7-day week had formerly 
been general. 

The result of this movement was best seen 
in the blast-furnace department, as from the 
nature of its process a blast-furnace is in 
continuous operation 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. Not more than 20 per cent of the 
employees in the principal productive occu- 
pations in 1922 worked less than 72 hours a 
week, while approximately the same percen- 
tage worked as many as 84 hours per week, 
and 49 per cent worked 72 hours. In 1924, 
however, practically two-thirds of the em- 


_ployees worked 56 hours a week or less. 


The reduction of working time in the open- 
hearth department is almost as remarkable 
as in the blast-furnace department. 

In the Bessemer converting department, few 
employees worked more than 72 hours per 
week prior to the summer of 19235 so the 
decrease in hours of work, though consider- 
able, is not so marked as in either the blast- 
furnace or the open-hearth department. 


1In the blooming mills, full-time hours per week 
declined 19 per cent in 1924 as compared with 1922, 
Plate mills show a 14 per cent decrease and bar mills 
9 per cent. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 
NOVEMBER, 1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


HE improvement in the employment 
situation indicated at the beginning of 
October was not maintained during the month. 
On November 1 there was a rather small de- 
crease in the number of persons employed by 
the 5,737 firms reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, these firms having a 
combined payroll of 762,848 persons, as com- 
pared with 770,595 on October 1. The index 
number, therefore, declined from 93.9 on the 
latter date to 93.0 at the beginning of 
November, while on November 1, 1923, 1922 
and 1921 it had stood at 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2, 
respectively. Contractions affecting approxi- 
mately the same number of workers were 
recorded on the first of November of last 
year, but, as may be seen in the accompany- 
ing chart, employment then was on a some- 
what higher level. 

Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
decreased; construction, hotels and shipping 
also showed seasonal contractions, while log- 
ging, mining, steam railway operation and 
trade registered considerable improvement. 


Employment by Provinces 


Employment declined in all except the 
Prairie Provinces, where the recovery indi- 
cated slightly exceeded the losses recorded at 
the beginning of October. 


Maritime Provinces—Seasonal curtailment 
in sawmills and construction mainly caused a 
fairly large reduction in employment, but fish 
canneries, rolling mills and other iron and 
steel works, mining and transportation were 
also slacker. Returns were tabulated from 
502 employers, whose staffs aggregated 62,087 
persons, as compared with 65,916 on October 1. 
The trend of employment at the beginning 
of November, 1923, was also unfavourable, 
but employment then was in considerably 
greater volume. 


Quebec.—Sawmills, iron and steel fac- 
tories, transportation, and highway and railroad 
construction reported losses in personnel that 
were partly offset by improvement in rubber, 
leather, textiles, electric current, logging, 
trade, communication and building construc- 
tion. The net result was a decline of 957 
persons, or 0.4 per cent in the payroll of the 
1,257 employers from whom returns were re- 
ceived; these had a combined working force 
of 213,481 persons on November 1. Con- 
tractions on a much larger scale had been 


registered on that date of last year, when 
conditions were better. 


Ontario —Employment in Ontario showed a 
net decline, in spite of marked seasonal ex- 
pansion in logging and less pronounced im- 
provement in abattoirs, musical instruments, 
textiles, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metals and transportation. The declines were 
very large in sawmills, construction and fruit 
and vegetable canneries and somewhat less so 
in pulp and paper, rubber, iron and _ steel, 
petroleum products, communication and trade. 
An aggregate payroll of 319,447 persons was 
employed by the 2,632 reporting firms as 
compared with 323,718 at the beginning of 
October. Contractions affecting a very much 
smaller number of persons were reported on 
November 1, 1923, and employment in 
Ontario was then above its present level. 


Prairie Provinces—Considerable improve- 
ment was noted on the whole in manufactur- 
ing, particularly in railway car shops; saw- 
mills and brick and cement works, however, 
were slacker, as is usual at this time of year. 
Construction, hotels, street railways and cart- 
age afforded less employment. Marked sea- 
sonal gains, on the other hand, were reported 
in logging, coal mining, and steam railway 
Operation, while railway construction also 
registered increased employment. The 750 
firms making returns employed 99,696 work- 
ers or 2,776 more than in their last report. 
Important reductions in personnel had been 
recorded at the same period of last year, but 
in spite of this difference in trend, the index 
pra then was higher than on November 1, 


British Columbia.—There was seasonal cur- 
tailment of operations in fish and fruit can- 
neries, sawmills and construction in British 
Columbia; this repeats the movement indi- 
cated on the same date in 1923, and the level 
of employment is practically the same as at 
that time. During the period under review iron 
and steel, logging and railway transportation 
registered increases that partly offset the de- 
clines enumerated above. Statements were 
compiled from 596 employers, whose staffs 
declined from 69,603 persons on October 1, to 
68,137 at the beginning of November. 


The following table gives the index num- 
bers of employment in the five areas into 


which the country is divided in these sta- 
tistics :— 
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(Number employed January, 1920100) 








done Rela- | Nov.} Oct. | Nov.| Nov. | Nov 
District tive 1 1 1 1 1 
Weight] 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 

Maritime Prov- 

ANCES. cleceil sss. « 8-1 | 83-7 | 88-3 | 95-2 | 91-7 | 91-4 
Quebec 58 SS ee 28:0 | 97-1 | 97-6 |103-2 | 92-7 87°5 
ORO... 41-9 | 90-4 | 91-6 | 96-0 | 94-9 | 87-0 
Prairie Provinces. 13-1 | 94-1 |] 91-4 | 99-2 {105-0 | 102-6 
British Columbia. 8-9 |102-1 1104-0 1102-8 |100-2 94-3 

Canada....... 100-0 | 93-0 | 93-9 | 98-8 | 95-8 | 90-2 


Employment by Cities 


A study of the returns by cities shows that 
five of the seven for which separate tabula- 
tions are made—Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, reported reduc- 
tions in employment, while in Toronto and 
Quebec increased activity was noted. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal de- 
clined, largely on account of seasonal con- 
tractions in shipping and stevedoring, together 
with reductions in manufacturing. Within the 
latter group the losses in iron and steel were 
most pronounced, while offsetting gains took 
place in electric current, textile and some 
other factories. Communication, building con- 
struction and trade showed gains. A com- 
bined payroll of 104,789 persons was recorded 
by the 686 reporting concerns, who employed 
106,300 in the preceding month. 

Quebec—Firms in this city reported im- 
provement on the whole; leather and trans- 
portation, in particular, registered increased 
activity, while clothing works were slacker. 
Statements were received from 92 employers, 
whose staffs registered 8,879 persons or 119 
more than on October 1. 


Toronto—Manufacturing was decidedly 
more active, the iron and steel, meat packing, 
electrical apparatus and clay, glass and stone 
divisions having the greatest increases in em- 
ployment. Local transportation and road 
construction were also busier. There were 
additions to the staffs of the 757 employers 
making returns of 929 persons or about 1 per 
cent; on November 1 they employed 93,348 
workers. 


Ottawa—There was a decrease of nearly 
6 per cent in the employment afforded in 
Ottawa, occurring mainly in lumber mills and 
road construction. Building construction, on 
the other hand, showed improvement. The 
120 firms reporting in Ottawa had an aggre- 
gate working force of 9,905 persons, or 614 
less than on October 1. 


Hamilton—Employment in rubber declined, 
chiefly owing to a shut down for inventory in 
a single large factory. Construction was also 
slacker, but improvement was indicated in 


textile and electrical appliance works. Reports 
were compiled from 192 employers, whose 
payrolls totalled 24,009 persons, as compared 
with 24,232 in the preceding month. 

Winnipeg—The trend of employment in 
Winnipeg was downward; construction re- 
corded the largest losses, but moderate de- 
clines were general in a number of industries. 
According to returns from 282 firms, they 
reduced their payrolls from 24,265 persons on 
October 1 to 23,732 at the beginning of 
November. 

Vancouver—Employment in this city also 
showed a falling off; improvement in iron 
and steel was more than offset by curtailment 
in sawmills and _ construction. Statements 
were compiled from 225 employers, whose 
staffs, aggregating 22,614, were smaller by 202 
persons or 0.9 per cent than on October 1. 

The following table shows the index num- 
ber of employment in these cities:— 


(Number employed in January, 1920100) 


{ 
Rela- | Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Noy. 
j t 





City tive 1 1 1 
Weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montrealers oie scice ese. s 13-7 | 92-4 | 93-7 | 99-1 92-6 
QuebeGuieet scenes srs «4 De Qt LOD Sai 98!B 2 a eee 
A NGT RON EG) 8 Orta 12-2 | 87-0 | 86-4 | 89-9 92-2 
Otrawayors.. se 1-3 | 94-5 1100-8 |103-8 | 100-6 
barat OMe hss scwiiele esses 3-1 | 79-6 | 80-4 | 89-7 88-4 
Wimmipe mien. cco cetns's 3-1 | 84-2 | 86-1 | 88-6 99-5 
VWENEOUV ET ecw sels biecee 2-9 |103-4 |104-0 | 98-6 | 94-9 


The Manufacturing Industries 


Marked seasonal curtailment of operations 
in sawmills, fish, fruit and vegetable canner- 
ies, together with smaller reductions in pulp 
and paper and petroleum product factories, 
caused a decline of between one and two per 
cent in manufacturing. All other divisions 
within the group, however, recorded moderate 
improvement; the gains in rubber, leather, 
iron and steel, textiles, musical instruments, 
electric current and electrical apparatus were 
largest. Statements were received from 3,720 
manufacturers, employing 412,757 operators 
as compared with 420,355 at the beginning of 
October. . The trend of employment indi- 
cated on November 1, 1923, was downward, 
but the losses were less extensive dnd the 
general situation was more favourable at that 
time. 


Animal Products, Edible—Meat slaughter- 
ing and packing establishments were busier 
than at the beginning of October, but large 
reductions were recorded in fish canneries. 
The improvement in the former group took 
place mainly in Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces, while the Maritime district and British 
Columbia registered the declines in the latter. 
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A combined working force of 14,253 was re- 
ported by the 165 firms reporting, as com- 
pared with 14,993 at the beginning of October. 
During the corresponding period of last year 
a seasonal falling off had also been shown, 
but employment then was on a lower level 
than on the date under review. 


Leather and Products—Boot, shoe and 
other leather factories afforded more employ- 
ment than in the preceding month, according 
to returns from 193 firms, employing 16,376 
persons. As they had 16,126 on their payroll 
at the beginning of October, this was an in- 
crease of 1.6 per cent. Establishments in 
Quebec showed practically all the gains. 
These additions to staffs are about equal to 
those recorded on November 1, 1923. 


then was slightly higher than at the present 
time. A very large percentage of the losses 
recorded on November 1, 1924, took place in 
fruit and vegetable canneries, although sugar 
and biscuit works were also less fully em- 
ployed. Chocolate and confectionery works, 
on the other hand, recorded improvement. 
Reports were compiled from 309 manufactur- 
ers in this division, whose payrolls declined 
from 29,304 persons on October 1 to 27,856 
on the date under review. Although all ex- 
cept the Prairie Provinces shared in the con- 
traction of nearly 5 per cent, the reductions 
in Ontario and British Columbia were most 
extensive. 


Pulp and Paper—The trend of employment 
in pulp and paper works was unfavourable, 
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Lumber and Products—Seasonal reductions 
on a large scale took place in rough and 
dressed lumber mills; wooden vehicle works 
were also slacker, while furniture factories 
afforded increased employment. All provinces 
shared in these declines, which rather exceeded 
those registered at the beginning of Novem- 
ber of last year, when the index number was 
higher. The payrolls of the 687 reporting 
firms comprised 47,111 workers as compared 
with 54,076 on October 1. The difference was 
a decline of about 13 per cent. 


Musical Instruments—Continued  improve- 
ment was noted in musical instrument works, 
chiefly in Ontario. Thirty-nine manufacturers 
employed 3,001 persons or 137 more than in 
the preceding month. The gains were larger 
than those indicated on November 1, 1923, 
but employment on the two dates was prac- 
tically the same. 

Plant Products, Edible—After six months 
of uninterrupted improvement, employment 
in this division showed a decrease, which 
exceeded that reported at the beginning of 
November of last year. The index number 
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while printing establishments showed very 
little change on the whole. Firms in Quebec 
and Ontario recorded the bulk of the decline. 
The working force of the 447 reporting em- 
ployers stood at 51,277 or 461 less than on 
October 1. Reductions on a somewhat larger 
scale were indicated at the same period in 
1923. 


Rubber Products—Manufacturers of rubber 
products in Quebec afforded considerably 
more employment than in the preceding 
month, but declines occurred in Ontario. The 
net result was an increase of 447 persons in 
the staffs of the 30 concerns making returns, 
the number employed being 9,932. Large 
decreases were indicated by the firms report- 
ing for November 1 of a year ago, and the 
index number then was rather lower than at 
the present time. 


Textile Products—Further additions to 
staffs were registered in the textile industries, 
although they were very much less extensive 
than in the preceding month and also than 
in the same month of last year. Employ- 
ment then was rather more active. Accord- 
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ing to reports from 521 firms, their staffs ag- 
gregated 65,989 persons as compared with 
65,707 on October 1. Cotton, hosiery and 
knitting mills were decidedly more active, 
but garment and personal furnishing factories 
afforded less employment. The gains occurred 
almost wholly in Quebec and Ontario. 
Electric Current—There was an increase of 
258 in the staffs of the 85 electric current 
producers reporting; their staffs aggregated 
12,400 on November 1. This was consider- 
ably more than the gain reported on same 
date of last year, and conditions now are 
more favourable. Quebec and British Colum- 
bia registered most of the expansion. 
Electrical Appliances—Further large ad- 
ditions to staffs were reported in electrical 
apparatus factories, 33 of which employed 
9,201 persons, as compared with 8,820 at the 
beginning of October. The improvement took 
place mainly in Ontario. Very little change 
in the situation had been shown on the first 
of November, 1923, when employment was in 
much less volume than at the present time. 


Iron and Steel—Varying trends in different 
provinces resulted in a net increase of 446 
persons in the staffs of the 627 manufactur- 
ers making returns, the number employed 
being 102,860. In the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario curtailment of opera- 
tions was registered, but in the four western 
provinces expansion took place. Railway car 
shops, agricultural implement and heating 
appliance works afforded more employment, 
while rolling mulls, general plant machinery 
and shipbuilding works were slacker. Addi- 
tions to staffs on a somewhat larger scale 
were reported on November 1 of last year; 
the index number then was much higher than 
on the same date in 1924. 

Mineral Products—Petroleum factories in 
Ontario were not so busy as at the beginning 
of October, and minor declines were recorded 
in other divisions coming under this heading. 
The 73 firms making returns had an aggre- 
gate working force of 9,861 persons, which 
was 236 less than at the beginning of October. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
November 1, 1923, when less pronounced cur- 
tailment was noted. 


Logging 
Further important gains were indicated in 
logging, 7,249 men being added since October 
1 to the payrolls of the 223 reporting firms; 
they employed 28,562 persons. While all 
provinces shared to some extent in this ex- 


pansion, the gains in Ontario and Quebec 


were much the largest. The seasonal increases, 
also reported at the beginning of November 
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of last year, affected a much smaller number 
of persons, and the index number then was 
considerably lower than at the present time. 


Mining 
Coal Mining —Activity in coal mines in the 
Prairie Provinces increased substantially, 


while in Nova Scotia there was a moderate 
decline. A combined working force of 26,829 
persons was employed by the 93 operators 
making returns, as compared with 26,196 in 
the preceding month. Although the expan- 
sion registered on November 1, 1924, was 
greater than on that date in the year before, 
the index number then was above its present 
level. 


Transportation 


Steam Railway Operation—Employment on 
steam railways mainly in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, but to a less extent in Ontario and 
British Columbia, showed an upward move- 
ment that contrasted with the declines re- 
corded on November 1, 1923. The situation 
then, however, was more favourable. State- 
ments were tabulated from 99 concerns and 
divisional superintendents, having 76,450 per- 
sons on payroll as compared with 75,494 at 
the beginning of October, 1924. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Fairly large 
shrinkage was shown in shipping and stevedor- 
ing in Quebec, and there were also moderate 
reductions in British Columbia. The payrolls 
of the 63 employers from whom reports were 
received declined from 14,683 at the beginning 
of October, to 13,858 on the date under re- 
view. Activity had increased at the first of 
November of last year, when the index num- 
ber was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—There were further 
pronounced decreases in the employment 
afforded by building contractors, 288 of whom 
employed 24,546 persons, or 1,152 less than at 
the beginning of October. The largest re- 
ductions were reported in Ontario; the West- 
ern provinces also showed curtailment of 
operations, but in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec expansion was noted. Activity 
in building during 1924 has not been so great 
as in 1923, and the index number is lower 
than at the first of November of last year. 


Highway Construction—Contractions were 
reported generally in highway construction 
and maintenance, according to the 107 con- 
tractors making returns, who reduced their 
staffs from 15,680 workers early in October to 
13,883 on November 1. This reduction was 
very much smaller than that recorded on the 
same date in 1923. 
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Railway Construction and Maintenance— 
A substantial falling off in personnel was evi- 
denced in reports from 33 contractors and 
divisional superintendents in this industry: 
they employed 35,554 men as compared with 
39,496 in the preceding month. All districts 
except the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia shared in this contraction, which 
affected a slightly smaller number than that 
noted on November 1, 1923. Employment 
then, however, was in greater volume. 


Services 


Hotels and Restaurants—The number of 
persons employed in hotels and restaurants 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces was 
smaller than on October 1. Reports were 
compiled from 71 establishments, employing 
7,126 persons or 588 less than on the latter 
date. This release affected approximately the 
same number of workers as that registered on 
November 1 of last year. 

Personal Services (chiefly laundries).— 
Laundries recorded minor reductions in nearly 


every province, causing a net decline in the 
staffs of the 73 reporting firms of 132 persons. 
They employed 4,516 workers. 


Trade 


Retail establishments registered slightly 
increased activity in all provinces except 
Ontario, while wholesalers showed practically 
no change on the whole. On November 1 of 
a year ago reductions in employment in trade 
were noted, but the index numbers for the 
two periods practically coincide. The sales 
force of the 564 firms making returns in the 
trade group totalled 55,491 or 201 more per- 
sons than at the beginning of October. 

The accompanying table shows the index 
numbers of employment by industries as at 
the first of November and October, 1924, as 
compared with November 1, 1923, 1922 and 
1921. The column headed “ Relative Weight ” 
shows the proportion that the number of em- 
ployees reported in the indicated industry 
bears to the total number of employees re- 
ported in Canada by the firms making returns 
on November 1, 1924. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, NOV. 1, 1924, ETC. 
(January 1920 = 100) 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1924 


ees reports from the offices of the Em- 

ployment Service of Canada for the 
month of October, 1924, show a decline in 
business, due mainly to the seasonal reaction 
from the heavy demand for the harvest dur- 
ing the preceding months. Compared with 
the same period of 19238, lessened activities 
may be noted especially during the first 
half of October. During that period of last 
year harvest operations were still very active 
in the West having been delayed by wet 
weather during the preceding fortnight. A 
slight reduction from the 1923 figures is indi- 
cated during the latter part of the month 
under review. The accompanying chart, 
which presents the returns from the offices on 
the basis of daily averages over half month 
periods, shows a steady and rapid decline in 
the curves of applications, vacancies and 
placements, during the first half of the month, 
followed by a slight recovery during the 
latter part of the period. This slight increase, 
however, did not approximate the marked ex- 
pansion noted during the same period of 1923 
or 1922. 

During the first half of October, 1924, 
applications for employment averaged 1,850 
daily, as compared with 2,658 daily during the 
preceding period, and with 3,126 during the 
corresponding period of last year. During 
the latter half of the month the average 
number of applications registered daily was 
1,924 in contrast with 1,977 during the same 
period of 1923. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of an average of 1,462 vacancies daily 
during the first half, and 1,522 daily during 
the second half of October of this year, with 
an average of 3,002 daily and 1,754 daily dur- 
ing the corresponding periods a year ago. 
During the latter half of September, 1924, an 
average of 2,723 vacancies were offered daily 
at the offices of the Service. Reports indi- 
cate an average placement daily of 1,362 dur- 
ing the first half of October as compared with 
2,733 during the same period last year and 
in contrast with 2,238 daily during the latter 
half*of September, 1924. The average num- 
ber of placements effected daily during the 
latter half of the month under review was 
1,379 as compared with 1,527 during the same 
period of 1923. Placements in regular em- 
ployment averaged 1,034 and 1,020 daily and 
those in casual work averaged 328 and 359 
daily during the first and second half of 
October respectively. 

During the month of October, 1924, the num- 
ber of persons referred to employment was 
38,872; the total number of placements effected 
being 37,008. The placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 27,729 of which 24,420 
were of men and 3,309 of women. The place- 
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ments effected in casual work during the 
month numbered 9,279. The offices received ' 
notification of 40,310 vacancies, of which 
31,846 were of men and 8,464 of women. The 
number of persons registered at the offices 
during the month was 50,982, of which 39,385 
were men and 11,597 were women. 

The placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 
246 men, 76 women; New Brunswick, 365 men, 
89 women; Quebec, 1,334 men, 434 women; 
Ontario, 6,945 men, 1,231 women; Manitoba, 
3,682 men, 449 women; Saskatchewan, 4,642 
men, 810 women; Alberta, 5,925 men, 433 
women; British Columbia, 1,281 men, 287 
women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular } Casual Total 
1919 (10\months)......05.... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
OO mire es i. Uhl ® by deta 366,547 79,265 445,812 
RPA 55 Se SS RR ras aa ae Dera 280,518 75,238 355, /56 
1920) RP os te ED: 297 , 827 95,695 393 , 522 
LOOSE eee, . ot bodys 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924°(t0'months)...c....../. 219,224 103,685 322,909 


MarItTIME PROVINCES 


Construction work was almost. at a stand- 
still, road work and building having fallen off 
considerably in New Brunswick, and a large 
number of unemployed mechanics were 
registered at the Nova Scotia offices. Exca- 
vation and demolition work was in progress 
at Sydney, and other municipalities had plans 
under way for the continuance of sewer work 
to relieve the unemployment situation. In 
the logging group satisfactory progress was 
reported in the filling of all orders for woods- 
men, pulpwood cutters, choppers and general 
bushmen. 


QUEBEC 


A decline was reported in the demand for 
building labourers and tradesmen, especially 
in Montreal and Quebec. In some districts 
numbers of workers were still employed on 
road and highway work but the opportun- 
ities offered in this group were very few. The 
chief business of the offices in this province 
during the month consisted of the placement 
of bushmen, tie-makers and loggers at the 
camps in northern Quebec and Ontario. 
Manufacturing industries required a _ very 
small number of workers and a general de- 
cline was noted in business in the urban dis- 
tricts. 

ONTARIO 


A slackening though still very brisk demand 
for farm labour was reported from the On- 
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tario offices. General farm workers for fall - 


ploughing, silo filling and beet pulling were 
required in Western Ontario, and apple pick- 
ers in the Niagara Peninsula. Registration 
of unemployed building tradesmen and labour- 
ers increased during the period, although the 
building under way was reported as fairly 
active. In some localities a larger number of 
workers was required to complete work al- 
ready in progress before the frost set in. 
Completion of the work on highways, roads 


MANITOBA 

During the early part of the month require- 
ments for harvest and threshing labour were 
very active, but later, owing to continued wet 
weather, a declining demand was recorded. 
Large numbers of men were returning to the 
East, some of whom were absorbed in the 
logging group in Northern Manitoba and On- 
tario, the offices at Winnipeg and Dauphin 
reporting a considerable increase in the re- 
quests for bushmen, tie-makers and camp 
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and city streets was imminent, and a few 
municipalities had decided to continue street 
and sewer work for several months to afford 
work to the many unemployed. In some of 
the northern offices the abrupt decline in con- 
struction—building, highway and railways— 
threw a large number of men out of work but 
the greater majority of these were readily 
absorbed at the logging camps. The orders 
in the latter group were very numerous and 
from Windsor, Peterborough, and Toronto 
men were sent to fill the demand at North 
Bay, Port Arthur, Timmins, Cobalt and Fort 
William. A number of mine workers were 
required at Cobalt and Timmins, but on the 
whole the offices reported an excess of appli- 
cants in this group. A slight improvement 
in manufacturing industries, with a few more 
opportunities offered, was reported from 
Brantford, Chatham and Guelph, but on the 
whole little change was shown. The orders 
offered for women domestics continued to be 
received in large numbers, difficulty being ex- 
perienced in supplying trained workers to fill 
the demand. At the larger offices a number 
of workers were registered for casual employ- 
ment and for institutional work. 


workers. Most building projects were about 
completed and few opportunities for employ- 
ment were available in this group. Some 
carpenters, plasterers and labourers, were 
placed at Winnipeg, while casual workers and 
extra gang and section men were given em- 
ployment at Brandon. In addition to the 
usual demand for house workers there were 
many inquiries for farm household help. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The inevitable decline from the peak ‘de- 
mand for threshers had started, although each 
office continued to supply large numbers of 
experienced workers. Calls for men for fall 
ploughing were registered and readily sup- 
plied. Little activity was shown in the build- 
ing group, very few vacancies for tradesmen 
or labourers being recorded. Several excava- 
tions and buildings were under way which 
employed many, but at the offices there was 
an over-supply of applicants registered. 
Teamsters, section men and graders, were 
needed: to complete railway maintenance and 
construction work before the frost set in, and 
from Prince Albert, Regina and Saskatoon 
several were placed. Conditions in the min- 
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ing group were more favourable and, with the 
settlement of the strike, the situation will 
no doubt improve. From Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon a fair demand for bushmen was 
reported. A decrease was shown in the de- 
mands for domestic workers for farms and a 
slight difficulty was experienced in supplying 
trained workers for city homes. 
ALBERTA 
A further decline was recorded in the agri- 
cultural group, the demands being mainly for 
workers for fall ploughing, although in some 
districts threshers were still required. While 
building and construction had fallen off con- 
siderably the offices at Calgary, Edmonton 
and Lethbridge, were able to place several 
carpenters and other building tradesmen. A 
number of werkers were engaged on the high- 
ways near Calgary while railway labourers 
were in demand at Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat. A slight demand for hand pick miners 
was reported from Drumheller and Edmonton, 
and optimism prevailed in the event of an 
early settlement of the strike at the mines. 
The calls for women workers remained much 
the same as previously reported. 
BriTIsH COLUMBIA 


Quietness characterized the employment 
situation, very few vacancies being offered for 
farm workers, but all orders were promptly 
filled. The number of unemployed had been 
augmented lately by the return to the Coast 
of many who had assisted with the harvest 
in the Prairie Provinces, and this, in addi- 
tion to a decline in the volume of construc- 
tion work available, has increased the appli- 
cants registered at the offices. However, 
work continued on street paving, grading, 
Government roads and dams near Fernie, 
Prince Rupert, Revelstoke and Vancouver. 
Building was at a standstill with an excess of 
skilled tradesmen applying. All orders for 
extra gang labourers were filled quickly. 
Little improvement was shown in the logging 
group with sufficient applicants available to 
supply the present needs. Work along shore 
was very quiet, a few calls for stevedores 
being reported at Prince Rupert and Van- 
couver. The supply of casual women workers 
and those requiring institutional positions was 
much greater than the work available in these 
sections, although difficulty was still felt in 
supplying trained women workers for resident 
household positions. 

The Movement of Labour 


During October, 1924, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 27,729 
placements in regular employment, of which 
20,690 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
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tered. Of the latter, 4,550 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced rate; 3,129 going 
to points in the same province as the des- 
patching office, and 1,421 to other provinces. 

From the offices at Hull, Quebec, and Mont- 
real 441 persons were transferred at the re- 
duced rate; 56 being bushmen going to points 
near Quebec, and 385 were bushmen going to 
lumber camps near North Bay, Cobalt, Sud- 
bury, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. From 
the Ontario offices 1,498 workers were des- 
patched at the special rate, 26 of whom were 
bushmen going to camps near Hull, Quebec, 
one a farm labourer going to Brandon, Mani- 
toba, and two were farm workers destined 
to Regina, Saskatchewan. Of the provincial 
transfers, 5 were miners and muckers going 
from Sudbury to Cobalt, 4 were farm work- 
ers, 3 plasterers and one stonemason, going 
to various points in Western Ontario, the re- 
maining 1,456 being bushmen, tie-makers, etc., 
going to the camps of the northern parts of 
the province. From the Manitoba offices 506 
workers were transferred to points within the 
zone, the majority of whom were farm hands 
and tractor helpers with a few bushmen and 
general household help. From Winnipeg to 
the Port Arthur district 658 men were sent 
including construction labourers, saw-mill 
workers, cord wood cutters, pulpwood cut- 
ters, and bushmen. To Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, 4 farm hands, 1 carpenter, 1 
cement worker, and*20 structural iron workers 
were transferred from Winnipeg. To the 
offices in Saskatchewan 160 farm workers, 6 


teamsters and two bricklayers and six women 


helpers were dispatched from Manitoba 
districts. The number of workers who bene- 
fited by the Employment Service reduced rate 
in Saskatchewan was 959, of which 143 were 
bushmen going to Dauphin, Manitoba; 4 were 
farm workers destined to Edmonton, Alberta; 
and 1 was a mill hand going to Timmins, On- 
tario. Of the provincial transfers 313 were 
bushmen going to Prince Albert and the 
northern offices; 64 were miners going from 
Regina and Moose Jaw to Estevan; 414 were 
farmers, the remaining 20 being construction 
labourers and waitresses going to various sec- 
tions of the province. The offices at Calgary, 
Edmonton, and Medicine Hat, issued 191 
transportation certificates during the month, 
118 of which were granted to bushmen and 
mill labourers, 11 to miners, 33 to farm hands, 
25 to labourers and teamsters, the remainder 
being given to carpenters, cooks, waitresses 
going to various points.in the province. One 
farm hand was transferred at the reduced rate 
from Penticton, B.C., to Edmonton, Alberta. 
Of the 96 provincial transfers, 41 were car- 
penters, 23 were labourers and railway work- 
ers, 12 loggers and tie-makers, 5 miners, and 
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5 cooks, the remainder travelling at the re- 
duced rate including bricklayers, waitresses, 
cocks, ete. 

Of the 4,550 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 


rate, 2,503 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; 1,993 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; 50 by the Timiskaming and Nor- 
thern Ontario Railway; and 4 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1924 














VACANCIES 
OFrFrIcres 
Reported] Unfilled 
during | at end of 
period period 
IN OVA: SCOGI8. se ter occ sec setobiiesn > cus 647 74 
La Lifaxe tiene). Mery eer heen. be 291 41 
New. Glaseowairits. 422. Sete. ey 138 24 
SVGNEY ae eet on ieee a 218 9 
New Brunswick..................... 986 92 
Chathamaane aiok ts R00 pe vinenity lve f 81 Bo 
VON CEG Teen Meme rete oh plas sae numa aL) 529 39 
UCT OlI ae se AA ete. 376 21 
Quehbecs ca. weak Bs edly. 1,700 339 
dU. 5s 6c i i i A SS 216 136 
iIMontrea lies ere iO ckee ECP) Debts 837 36 
nO bec Nt atheist eaesehOey he. date 354 75 
Sen OnOOKONe eee hace oka. Clk oeinean 214 68 
ip eemiversen reek. tiine nes ae 79 24 
APRCATIO ee ee tt Sk Re ee 14, 723 3,614 
TEYEL VER GID ELIE, wach eh ea gaa ie ney 0A Baa 157 0 
Brantiorde:. £29 Reus. tee ee 178 5 
Reaches cos nbes ni ae ae pane ewes 389 8 
ROO DALTAME A Ce. AE Ae en UNS I Me ae 402 80 
ort eW Wliarirs. why. Pe eee a Wee 458 26 
AGRIC Osis WEN RMSE ruth oes Ae a 134 34 
Bebetrmad COM CLa Ny ahe yee, hers hile 758 102 
Hines tone... ooereaee oc hha, be 266 15 
BONER TOHEE Ts. 5° Sts wit tts. ai ea eaten 217 16 
ONC On AEE iy Rit coe ec Ro en 371 46 
INisvaradallstsiadesrcete ts... dee 291 45 
INGrGDN BEV o eal e cae ae eee 711 326 
Oshaw ativan sl. | es a) 278 11 
Ota ORE hse aad 5 Pee eee oe ee 841 91 
WPONVOLOKGsi eMac Ce aan 292 193 
Petenboroushia . isu. cee. Ae 158 32 
Poni Art Diu) 8b acl rie seieee. CMe bee 1,724 302 
Fe Baicbieaio) akan art sa) je a se Sar i mma mt, | 441 4 
ot thomas. eee eta ao. SEER 230 12 
Seb ae AD Romie. RPE e > eure ania meas \ 165 4 
Dauitnete s\lanietee we. woe es 663 664 
PUdbiiy epee ae ame | Leica. 1,220 1,033 
PU MIANINNIGS Lee ie mee e ws a k 378 85 
MLOFOnEO ets. eee ee oe 3,499 478 
Wands oriotiny, iat ihuoaimers... teshi eer 502 2 
MIATULOD Ay 23s ee ior es sucess 6,598 69 
IBGFANGGH IMATE ate Sees tees eee 55 7 
B UDaup hint Cave hes. een Rare a ge 342 32 
Ayia wad Cit oreveah any om ah ok Rae 5,701 30 
Saskatchewan....................... 5,498 248 
His te wan irc ses neta ends occ ko Ae, pombe 564 21 
MOOSE aware nse aieupon ttt ts sles eee 1,100 58 
North Batticfond ee unite oe nnn 3 
Prince Adler tien tice wdliiace skis 381 36 
IRE InAehe mn er eens Sn Nt cle 1,472 Me 
Saskatoon: See ey eon eee oe 655 24 
SwiteiGurrenbes pen ee es cen ee 502 79 
WEVOURT A re ee cnet cate soe ane 469 8 
MORKtOn’ ss. |: Seperate sls eeuokia 280 5 
IMBILORE sealers Sate An AL Wee rene 5 0 
Alberta rk SI es ee 7,252 7 
Calgary sii ee. eee eee 3,019 14 
Drum hellen-ee ict stcpeies aie 393 2 
Wamonton ay ae. eee oe tee 2,643 56 
Wethbrid eet) 2 'k alec foi ass tee ee 915 4 
IMG dicine ELatiun mae ty a stun eve aac 282 1 
British Columbia.................... 2,906 262 
Cranbrook: tae ncs eee. ate 307 0 
HOEMOt se Cette a ee 56 90 
Kamloopa sai hai stecc ae ee ee 137 68 
Nanaimos:d.accoepiaic eae 29 0 
INGILS OT Ocoee ae nate a eee nea 193 24 
New Westminster.................-- 96 0 
Penticton.) ANGE in ake Rep Kae 62 2 
Prince: GeOreensa ths. tee ae 108 3 
Prince Ruperts ci. eee 102 0 
Rewelstoke. asia: a. aeeuen len Cee en 48 11 
MANCOUVEr tee see ee ee 1,413 29 
Viernonus ee ot icici eye cote bo 17 
WiICEORI A ail e ee hee wee TEC ede 329 18 
AMWOffices 22 Re ee te 40, 310 4, 775 
ps ae Map amin ener rie tt Nace 31,846 3,777 
WOMEN ee cir ah tomear ely ae dee Lee 8,464 998 


* 322 Placements effected by offices since closed. 

















APPLICANTS Regular 
|] placee- 
Placed ments 
Regist’d | Referred |—-——————————_ Unplaced|| same 
during to atend of || period 
period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1923 
812 637 322 280 1,058 670 
323 260 78 176 476 242 
243 151 121 12 By! 181 
246 226 123 92 261 247 
1,030 909 454 439 545 485 
71 54 29 25 125 24 
489 479 228 235 37 170 
477 376 197 179 55 291 
4,132 2,138 1,768 412 1,388 2,451 
307 2 254 0 62 180 
2,807 1,144 995 69 1,109 1,625 
588 416 298 ail 129 398 
229 188 165 6 24 168 
201 136 56 0 64 80 
18,596 12, 934 8,176 3, 754 9,539 11,986 
160 155 110 45 48 175 
232 173 74 93 146 80 
374 385 179 206 20 470 
320 280 200 17 31 525 
573 502 289 45 64 615 
205 122 67 40 171 80 
1,363 861 327 432 2,477 934 
270 254 115 139 64 121 
421 238 Nod 103 154 178 
546 381 265 82 542 327 
287 265 112 136 155 301 
580 512 476 36 20 658 
Ly are 265 245 20 274 103 
1,268 TA105 800 121 611 843, 
181 165 139 PAL 19 76 
198 179 104 41 111 155 
905 814 760 54 54 1,006 
716 447 234 211 348 373 
219 227 89 138 67 187 
185 160 122, 38 99 132 
428 277 212 48 88 274 
605 573 565 8 0 684 
415 332 324 65 373 
6,908 3,681 1,756 1,511 3,364 2,782 
710 581 28 156 542 534 
7,882 6,447 4,131 2,078 980 3,303 
577 540 503 34 18 234 
OTT 165 121 44 32 120 
6,594 5,742 3,507 1,995 930 2,949 
5,892 5,578 4,952 593 466 19, 238 
344 334 326 8 11 750 
1,149 1,015 811 iy 233 5,823 
85 83 61 De 2 187 
354 318 278 39 28 123 
1,609 1,576 1,382 194 102 4,278 
887 843 762 81 58 8,734 
498 496 485 11 6 ye bi 
503 467 443 24 9 1,227 
458 441 399 42 17 404 
5 8 i) 0 Ob Het <a sost se 
7,925 75235 6,358 826 576 6, 569 
3,598 3,176 2,954 217 245 2,141 
459 Bre! 325 46 45 346 
2.633 2,589 2,118 425 182 2,866 
902 795 688 107 68 897 
333 304 273 on 36 319 
5,213 2,994 1,568 1, 202 25220 2,933 
328 310 304 1 0 325 
11 11 10 0 1 44 
263 138 87 7 147 93 
34 19 9 10 36 16 
149 143 137 2 18 274 
238 94 34 60 105 70 
100 64 26 29 34 86 
102 “102 102 0 0 111 
134 97 38 59 V5 198 
59 17 17 0 8 46 
2,991 1,599 656 828 1,081 1,314 
57 22 17 3 58 71 
747 378 131 187 662 285 


50, 982 38,872 27, 729 9,279 16,777 47,957* 
39,385 30,178 24,420 5,259 12,760 44,417 
11,597 8,694 3,309 4,020 4,017 3,540 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING OCTOBER, 1924. 


HE value of the building permits issued 
during October was lower than in the 
preceding month, but it was greater than in 
October, 1923. Building in Canada is so 
greatly influenced by seasonal changes that 
the comparison of permits issued in any 
month with the corresponding month of other 
years is necessarily more significant than is 
the change since the preceding month. Ac- 
cording to statements received by _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 56 cities, 
the total for October was $11,533,111, com- 
pared with $14,566,504 in September, 1924, and 
with $9,743,024 in October of last year; the 
loss in the former comparison was 20.8 per 
cent and the gain in the latter was 18.4 per 
cent. The change since the preceding month 
is somewhat greater than the average decline 
in October as compared with September over 
a period of 14 years, but it should be noted 
that the total for September was unusually 
large for that month, being, in fact, the high- 
est total for September of any year since 1913. 
Statements in some detail were furnished 
by 48 cities, showing that they had issued 
about 1,300 permits for dwellings estimated 
to cost approximately $6,500,000, and more 
than 3,000 permits for other buildings, valued 
at nearly $4,700,000. 

New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta recorded increases in the value of the 
building permits issued as compared with 
September; New Brunswick, with a gain of 
$119,120 or 173.1 per cent, showed the largest 
actual and proportional gain. Of the declines 
registered in the remaining provinces, those 
in Quebec of $2,800,680 or 38.3 per cent, and 
in Nova Scotia of $49,097 or 62.2 per cent 
were, respectively, the largest actual and pro- 
portional decreases. 


In comparison with the returns for October, 
1923, all provinces except Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba showed increases in the value of 
the building permits issued. The gain of 
$1,509,310 or 50.2 per cent in Quebec was 
most pronounced actually, while the largest 
proportionate increase of $116,620, or 78.5 
per cent, was in’ Alberta. 

The value of building authorized in Mont- 
real was greater during October than in Sep- 
tember, 1924, and October, 1923; Toronto 
showed a decrease in the former and an in- 
crease in the latter comparison, while Winni- 
peg and Vancouver recorded reductions in 
both comparisons. Fredericton, Belleville, 
Fort William, Galt, Kingston, Kitchener, St. 
Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, Windsor, 
Brandon, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 


Medicine Hat, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert and 
South Vancouver registered increases as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and also as 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. 

























Oct. Sept. Oct. 
City 1924 1924 1923 
$ $ $ 
P.E.I.— 
Charlottetown..... nil 1 {5009 Si ee ee 
Nova Scotia.......... 29,885 78, 982 90,415 
viskehiGh esta ne meio 23 , 660 71,972 74,465 
New Glasgow...... 2,145 io 3,975 
MS WENe Wit Vent Vee ee 4,080 6,235 11,975 
New Brunswick..... 187,950 68, 830 120,040 
Fredericton........ 162,000 49,500 19,950 
=Moneton soi. fe)” 14,550 6,530 82,590 
Robe Onn AG . Weel 11,400 12,800 17,500 
Quebece............... 4,513,288} 7,313,968! 3,003,978 
*Montreal—Maison- 
NOUV.C cau ec cae 4,105,128) 3,727,714) 2,116,186 
FOUCHEE 0) eee eu. 122,735] 3,198,264 296,158 
Shawinigan Falls... 20,600 30,475 45,000 
*Sherbrooke........ 6,000 12,500 40,000 
*Three Rivers...... 34,200 19,950 63,680 
*Westmount........ 224,625 325,065 442,960 
Ontario es) oo6 eas 5,179,575) 5,084,456) 5,041,724 
Belleville. e200 eke 15,400 12,100 ,450 
IST AMGLOLG.: acu.cytn is 8,855 14,505 17,737 
@hatham:.. 2..." Diet25 ZPM2Q0 7,000 
*Fort William....... 528,950 64,850 23,150 
Galticsains. ees. 17,535 6,770 12,505 
AGATE) Te) TaN eee 37,070 46,985 58, 847 
MEAN WU tON sepdisccs iol of 175,850 318,700 351,100 
NINOS TON. os ccc ccrec 85,339 26,750 25,823 
Shatehener/2),.03 5003 162,229 68,785 93,725 
“ell covaXe Cavs Wega UNL NS FL, 244, 265 115,695 264,055 
Niagara Falls...... 83,997 163 , 600 56,940 
SPA WA seek alas ot DN BONS 163,245 97 ,330 
POCEA WD hte c.sn saat 231,919 436,985 633,365 
Owen Sound....... 5,500 15,050 25,600 
mR GterDOroniee. oe 50,959 51,755 21,455 
*PorteArthurse seh... 10,380 16,191 72,450 
*Stratiords woe ta 24,895 51,720 19,567 
*St. Catharines..... 37,900 54,310 142,890 
Bot. lhomase. .dack 27,725 9,860 15,580 
araniaind vce. sa ee 62,325 65,010 35,441 
Sault Ste. Marie... 146, 643 21,035 25,498 
PUEOVONUO lt) «2 ese 2,202,215 2,640,120 1,940,285 
York Township.. 475,250 277,350 613 ,000 
Wellandts.. sesetiee 23,215 14,790 17,690 
RAV IN CSORN ...cihac ee vens 467 ,395 390 ,420 447,145 
Woodstock......... 7,314 10,150 20,096 
Manitoba............ $21,745 307, 227 417,542 
PBrandon:.. His. 00 be 45,300 20,200 6,712 
Se Bonita. Mest e 17,345 24,927 34,380 
PWainnipes ce. . dekh. 259, 100 262,100 376,450 
Saskatchewan....... 198,765 234,570 191,880 
*Moose JAW». 65... 76,310 19,955 26,985 
ORIN tocol erat 64,520 88,395 134,870 
*Saskatoon...../... 57,935 126,220 30,025 
ATbertaye x. Ma ohm 265, 150 182,195 148,530 
PCalvaryoolw. aoe. 73,480 104,200 64,200 
*Wdmontone..:....5. 92,125 74,425 55,870 
Lethbridge........ 65, 845 Selo 26,150 
Medicine Hat...... 33,700 295 2,310 
British Columbia.... 836,753| 1,294,776 728,915 
Nanaimo.......... 13,350 4,450 6,700 
*New Westminster.. 16,950 25,465 28,140 
Pomt:Greyis «ee 425,600 433,300 262,500 
Prince Rupert...... 14,535 11,750 4,285 
South Vancouver... 48,123 44,120 34,100 
Po VaAnCOUVel toa. - a. 293 ,085 747,170 297,523 
PIV COT iat!) eee, 25,110 28,521 95,667 
Total—s6 cities.......| 11,533,111) 14,566,504; 9,743,024 
Total—25 cities*...... 9,846,239] 18,185,312} 8,389,124 
Accumulative total for 1924 1923 1922 


first ten months— 


DOrcities ja. ieee. 4 104,550,542} 114,959,080] 125,458,106 
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The value of the building permits issued 
during the first ten months of 1924 was lower 
by 9.1 per cent and 16.7 per cent than in 
1923 and 1922, respectively, but it was 7.4 
per cent higher than in the same period of 
1921, The total for this year is $104,550,542, 


for 1923, $114,959,080, for 1922, $125,458,106, 
and for 1921, $97,318,180. 

The accompanying table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during Octo- 
ber and September, 1924, and October, 1923. 
The 35 cities for which returns are available 
since 1910 are marked with asterisks, 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, NOVEMBER, 1924. 


URING November, the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazette the following information 
relative to twenty-nine fair wage contracts 
awarded by the Department of Public Works. 
Twenty-eight of these contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause as follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper classifi- 
cation of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
Contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, 
or to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all pur- 
poses as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour thereunder shall not be exercised as to any 
employee or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and is 


in effect between the Contractor and the class of 
employees to which such employee or employees belong 
or the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions 
and hours of labour. 


The remaining contract which comes first 
in order in the following list, contains a fair 
wage schedule, the following clause being 
included in regard to labour conditions:— 


Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make ‘it ex- 
pedient that he should do so, he may decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or fail at any time 
to pay to any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour wages according 
to the rates set forth in the schedule or fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour hereunder regarding over- : 
time and classification, the Minister of Labour may 
authorize and direct the Minister to pay any such 
wages at the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Government 
to the Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern-~- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to any 
employee or employees where it is establishe to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and is 
in effect between the Contractor and the class of 
employees to which such employee or employees belong 
or the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions 
and hours of labour. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, sub- 
ject to the regulation for the suppression of 
the sweating system and the securing of fair 
wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorRKS 


Relaying pavement, Wellington Street 
(Plaza), Ottawa, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
Standard Paving, Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Date of contract, November 18, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $4,902. The fair wage schedule 
inserted in the contract is as follows: 
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Trade or class of labour Per Hours 
hour per day 

$ cts 
Cement mixer engineer................. 0 70 8 
Cement worker tamper................ 0 53 8 
Cement worker labourers.............. 0 50 8 
Asphalt workers rakers................ 0 55 8 
Asphalt workers tampers.............. 0 53 8 
Wood block layers.............0c.00005 0 75 8 
Steam roller engineer.................. 6 00 8 
Labourers... U5 sh) ho eRe 0 50 8 
Teamsters, one horse and cart.......... 0 70 8 
Teamsters, two horses and waggon..... 1 00 8 





Construction of public wharf, La Motte, 
Pontiac County, Quebec. Name of contractors, 
A. Ouellet and A. Lavoie, Amos, Quebec. 
Date of contract, November 1, 1924. Amount 
of contract, unit prices. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $3,190.17. 

Protection work to the Steveston Jetty, 
Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractor, 
The Vancouver Pile Driving and Contracting 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 16, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $17,250. 

Dredging entrance channel basin and crib 
seats for proposed breakwater at Matane, 
Quebec. Name of contractors, St. John Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, St. 
John, New Brunswick. Date of contract, 
November 3, 1924. Amount of contract, Class 
“A”, $4.50 per cubic yard, place measure. 
Class “B” 37 cents per cubic yard, place 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $95,410.05. 

Dredging basin east of Government wharf 
at Verchéres, Quebec. Name of contractors, 
Les Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, Quebec. Date 
of contract, October 27, 1924. Amount of 
contract, Class “B” 40 cents per cubic yard, 
scow measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$9,600. 

Dredging main channel at St. Jean des 
Chaillons, Quebec. Name of contractor, The 
National Dock and Dredging Corporation, 
Limited, Quebec City, Quebec. Date of con- 
tract, October 21, 1924. Amount of contract, 
Class “A” $6 per cubic yard, scow measure. 
Class “B” 45 cents per cubic yard, scow 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $15,946.65. 

Dredging main channel at Honey Harbour, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Théophile 
Light, Penetanguishene, Ontario. Date of 
contract, October 27, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “A”, $9 per cubic yard, place 
measure, Class “B” 70 cents per cubic yard, 
scow measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$23,612. 

Dredging channel from deep water toward 
wharf at St. Antoine de Tilly, Quebec. Name 
of contractor, The National Dock and Dredg- 


ing Corporation, Limited, Quebec City, Que- 
bec. Date of contract, October 7, 1924. 
Amount of contract, Class “ A” $10 per cubic 
yard, scow measure. Class “B” 65 cents per 
cubic yard, scow measure. Approximate 
expenditure, $14,774.50. 

Reconstruction part of the East Pier at 
Port Burwell, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Bourassa, Clifford Corporation, Limited, 
Three Rivers, Quebec. Date of contract, 
October 17, 1924. Amount of contract, unit 
prices as set forth in contract. Approximate 
expenditure, $45,609.75. 

Dredging main channel at Berthiervilie, 
Quebec. Name of contractor, Les Chantiers 
Manseau, Sorel, Quebec. Date of contract, 
November 14, 1924. Amount of contract, 
Class “B” 45 cents per cubic yard, scow 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $15,750.05. 

Landing slip and extension to wharf at 
Miguasha, Quebec. Name of contractors, T. 
Lavoie and J. T. LeBlanc, St. Jean L’Evan- 
geliste, Quebec. Date of contract, November 
10, 1924. Amount of contract, unit prices as 
set forth in contract. Approximate expendi- 
ture, $8,881.01. ; 

Extension to wharf at Grondines, Quebec. 
Name of contractors, O. and J. Poliquin, 
Portneuf, Quebec. Date of contract, October 
21, 1924. Amount of contract, unit prices as 
set forth in contract. Approximate expendi- 
ture, $38,464.80. 

Construction of bridge and road diversion 
at Grand Etang, Nova Scotia. Name of 
contractors, EH. A. Cranton and C. B. Mc 
Dougald, Truro, Nova Scotia. Date of con- 
tract, October 8, 1924. Amount of contract, 
unit prices as set forth in contract. Approxi- 
mate expenditure, $10,061.41. 

Repairs to wharf, Ste. Croix, Quebec. Name 
of contractors, L. Lemieux and O. Roberge, 
Lauzon, Quebec. Date of contract, October 
25, 1924. Amount of contract, unit prices as 
set forth in contract. Approximate expendi- 
ture, $6,665.85. 

Construction of Immigration Building at 
Pigeon River, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
R. N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Date 
of contract, October 22, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $3,087. 

Dredging mooring basin at Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia. Name of contractors, Acadia 
Contractors, Limited, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Date of contract, October 28, 1924. Amount 
of contract, Class “B” 58 cents per cubic 
yard, scow measure. Approximate expendi- 
ture, $27,521. 

Reconstruction of upstream part of Grand 
Trunk Railway wharf at Lachine, Quebec. 
Name of contractors, Leger and Charlton, 
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Limited, Lachine, Quebec. Date of contract, 
October 21, 1924. Amount of contract, unit 
prices as set forth in contract. Approximate 
expenditure, $19,732.60. 

Reconstruction of 475 feet of high level 
wharf at Sorel, Quebec. Name of contractors, 
Farley and Grant, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of 
contract, October 20, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 
Approximate expenditure, $18,705. 

Repairs to West Pier at Port Maitland, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Bourassa, 
Clifford Corporation, Limited, Three Rivers, 
Quebec. Date of contract, October 31, 1924. 
Amount of contract, unit prices as set 
forth in contract. Approximate expenditure, 
$19,254.20. 

Alterations to electric light plant, pole line 
renewal, Quarantine Station, William Head, 
British Columbia. Name of contractors, Fox 
and Mainwaring, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Date of contract, November 11, 1924. Amount 
of contract, $4,000. 

Dredging at Blind River, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, A. B. McLean and Sons, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. Date of contract, 
October 9, 1924. Amount of contract, Class 
“B” 48 cents per cubic yard, place measure. 
Approximate expenditure, $22,500. 


Repairs to wharf at Denman Island, British 
Columbia. Name of contractor, R. Bumstead, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Date of con- 
tract, October 17, 1924. Amount of contract, 
$2,897. 

Sewage disposal scheme, Lazaretto, Tracadie, 
New Brunswick. Name of contractor, Thomas 
I. Basque, Tracadie, New Brunswick. Date 
of contract, November 12, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $2,900. 


Extension to eastern wing of wharf at 
Cross Point, Quebec. Name of contractor, 
Arthur Nadeau, Chandler, Quebec. Date of 
contract, October 17, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, cribwork in place at $3.69 per cubic 
yard. Approximate expenditure, $4,335.75. 

Electric wiring, etc., Public Building, Truro, 
Nova Scotia. Name of contractor, W. W. 
Hoyt, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Date of con- 
tract, November 15, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,085. 

Replacement of wharf at Sayward, British 
Columbia. Name of contractors, The Van- 
couver Pile Driving and Contracting Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1924. Amount 
of contract, unit prices as set forth in con- 
tract. Approximate expenditure, $9,447.68. 

Repairs to western breakwater at Port 
Colborne, Ontario. Name of contractor, M. 


J. Hogan, Port Colborne, Ontario. Date of 
contract, October 17, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 
Approximate expenditure, $9,573.50. 

Improvement to wharf at Roberval, Quebec. 
Name of contractors, Elz. Methot and Nap. 
Fournier, Montmagny, Quebec. Date of con- 
tract, November 14, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 
Approximate expenditure, $12,692.35. 

Grain conveyor galleries at Berth 16, St. 
John Harbour, West St. John, New Brunswick. 
Name of contractors, F. L. Boone and G. S. 
MacDonald, St. John, New Brunswick. Date 
of contract, November 22, 1924. Amount of 
contract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 
Approximate expenditure, $127,633.60. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in November, 1924, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions: 


Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
Orders 
: f $ 
Making metal datingstamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... 1,276 41 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
i ee eee ee ee ec. ler 72 36 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms; C6630... 444: eset a os MRI Soh ee 2,774 67 
NtalM ping pads Waicy ClO.ckn <a nee ee ae 129 89 
Mailbag fittings. S892" 7 Cae eee Beis: 1,159 71 
Sealesrepaired:.... os ees 242 25 
Repairs to boxesjetcaaaeve. atc ae oe ee 113 00 
Satchels suppliedits: Bae tae . eas. een A: 913 03 
Maikbaggingsa..; sae nds tah eee te ae ee ae 12,913 67 


Progress of International Labour 
Legislation 


Rapid progress continues to be made in 
giving effect in the national legislation of 
various countries to the decisions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

Up to October 21, 1924, ratification of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions had taken place 
in 141 cases. The number of ratifications stood 
at 94 in June, 1924, just before the holding of 
the Sixth Conference. 

It is interesting to note that the Conven- 
tions which have been ratified by the largest 
number of countries are the: Unemployment 
Convention (17 countries), the Convention 
prohibiting the night work of women (13 coun- 
tries), and the Convention prohibiting the 
night work of young persons (13 countries). 


” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour GazeTre. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 


CUMBERLAND, B.C. (Comox Coat Fie.tps, VAN- 
COUVER ISLAND—CANADIAN  COLLIERIES 
(DunsMuIR) LimitTep, AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES. 


For summary of this agreement see article 
on page 1090. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WINpsor, ONTARIO—THE ELECTRICAL COoON- 
TRACTORS OF THE BorDER CITIES AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, No. 773. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 1924, until 
May 31, 1925, unless previously annulled by either party. 

Both parties agree that there shall be no strikes, 
lockouts or stoppage of work without 48 hours notice 
to either party. 

No electrical contractors, firm, or corporation shall 
be given better terms or conditions by the union than 
given here. The parties to this agreement shall procure 
all foremen, journeymen and helpers from the local 
union, and shall be given first call for the services of 
all men in the local. After forty-eight hours labour 
may be procured elsewhere. 

There shall be no restriction of use of machinery or 
tools. 

A conference committee is to be elected annually 
from each party. 

Wages per hour: foremen, $1.124; journeymen, $1.00; 
helpers, one to two years, 50 cents, two to three years, 
60 cents; three to four years, 75 cents, wage schedule 
being effective as from August 15, 1924. 

Not more than one helper is to be employed to three 
journeymen. Four journeymen require a foreman. 

Car fares and transportation expenses shall be paid. 

No member may make contracts for electrical work 
while in the employ of the contractors. 

Hours per day, eight; four on Saturdays. 
double time. 


Overtime, 
Certain holidays shall be observed. 


Transportation: Street and Electric 


Railways 
MontreaL, QueBEc—THE MontreaL TRAM- 
WAYS COMPANY AND THE MONTREAL 


TraMways EMPLOYEES, Division 790. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 1924, until 
July 31, 1927. For conductors, motormen, hillmen, 
signalmen and regular employees of shops and car 
barn, wages, hours and overtime rate shall last until 
July 31, 1927; and for regular employees of the Con- 
struction Department a winter schedule will be arranged 
as from November 30, 1924. 

The Company agrees not to discriminate against 
any employee for being or not being a member of the 
Association. Officers of the Association may be absent 
to attend union business if sufficient notice is given, 
and may retain their rank after such absence. 

The business agent may visit shops, etc., to interview 
members, and may submit complaints. 

The company agrees to meet Association officers, and 
discuss matters of interest to the employees’ welfare. 

An employee laid off or dismissed may submit case 
to the head of the department. An employee unjustly 
laid off or dismissed may be reinstated and paid for 
lost time. 

Employees may have free transportation to and from 
duty. 

Uniform clothing is to be furnished free to conductors 
and motormen in service for three years. 

Employees leaving the service are to be given a 
recommendation. 

Conductors and motormen will be entitled to one day 
off per week, when possible. 

Employees in the power, mechanical or construction 
department who receive an urgent call at night outside 
of regular hours will be paid time and a half for the 
work they perform with a minimum of not less than 
four hours. 

Wages: per hour—conductors and motormen, first 
year, 424 cents; second year, 47 cents; after two years, 
51 cents; work on Sundays and holidays, 5 cents over 
regular rates; for work on one-man cars, one man 
autobuses, milk or way freight cars, Youville store 
car, construction car, and to men switching railroad 


_cars for suburban lines, 5 cents over regular rates. To 


employees training students on the cars, three cents 
advance on regular rates. On sweepers, ploughs and 
levellers, men in charge, 5 cents advance on maximum 
rate; men assisting, 3 cents advance on maximum rate; 
hillmen, 33 cents; stablemen, 29 cents. 

In the construction department, all regular employees 
on hourly rates, after one year’s service and who are 
to be employed throughout the year, an increase of 3 
cents per hour over rate paid prior to July 1, 1924. 

Men on construction work who are called out to 
work over 10 hours in one day shall receive time and 
one-quarter for overtime. 

Employees on hourly rates in car barns, Youville 
shops, and power house department, who have been 
one year in the service and are to be employed through- 
out the year will receive a flat increase of 3 cents over 
rates and on classification in effect prior to July 1, 1924. 


Service—Personal 


HaMILTon, ONTARIO.—LOcAL EMPLOYERS AND 
JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, No. 131. 

Agreement in effect from May 1, 1924, until May 1, 

1925. 

yale shall be a weekly guarantee of $20 and half 

over -$28; 70 per cent for broken weeks. 
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Every journeyman to be allowed one half day off 
every week from noon until the following day at 8 
a.m., excepting in case of a regular holiday when the 
holiday shall be considered the day off. 

Hours of labour—from 8 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. with one 
hour for dinner and three-quarters of an hour for 
supper. Shops shall close at 7.30 p.m. excepting 
Saturdays and the night before a holiday, when they 
shall close at 10 p.m. Shops shall be closed on legal 
holidays without exception. 


VANCOUVER, BriITISsH COLUMBIA, — CERTAIN 
LocaL FIRMS AND JOURNEYMEN BarsBeErs’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF AMERICA, Loca 
No. 120. 


Working schedule in effect from May 12, 1924, to 
May 12, 1925. 


Hours of work, from 8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., excepting 
on Saturdays, when *the closing hour shall be 8 p.m. 

One hour at noon; thirty minutes for supper on 
Saturdays and nights preceding holidays. 

Full pay to be allowed for holidays. 

Wages per week, journeymen, not less than $25; with 
60 per cent over $39.50. 

For fractions of week, $4.20 for Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday or Friday; $2.20 for Wednesday till one 
p.m.; 60 per cent on all receipts exceeding a daily 
average of $6.65. Wednesday to count a half day. 
Saturday, $6.00, with 60 per cent over $9.50. 

Swing shift man shall not work more than six hours 
per day except Saturdays when he shall work all day 
with $17 and 60 per cent over $26.50. Not more than 
one swing shift man to a shop. Saturday man shall 
be paid $6 with 60 per cent over $9.50. 

No barber may work without a permit signed by 
the local union secretary. This schedule is to apply 
in every shop displaying the union card. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN COAL MINERS AND OPERATORS IN 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 


Cost of Living Bonus No Longer to be Adjusted Quarterly 


N the Lasour Gazerte for November, 1924, 
on page 938, reference was made to the 
renewal of the agreements between the coal 
miners and operators in the principal col- 
lieries in Vancouver Island. These agreements 
since 1918 had provided that a cost of living 
bonus of $1.25 per day in 1918 should be 
adjusted every three months according to the 
changes in the cost of living. At the request 
of the parties concerned the Dominion Gov- 
ernment appointed a Royal Commission (Jan- 
uary 17, 1919, not January 31 as stated in 
the November issue) to make the necessary 
investigation quarterly. In renewing the 
agreements in October, 1924, between the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited and 
its employees in the Comox and in the Lady- 
smith-Wellington areas, for two years, it was 
provided that the bonus should be stationary 
at 91 cents during the period of the agree- 
ment, “it being mutually understood by the 
company and its employees that any increase 
or decrease in the bonus herein mentioned 
shall be governed by competitive conditions.” 
A similar provision had been made in the 
agreement between the Western Fuel Cor- 
poration of Canada, Limited, and its em- 
ployees in October, 1922, and was renewed in 
October, 1924, so that the occasion for quar- 
terly investigations by the commission has 
passed. 

The following is a summary of the agree- 
ment recently entered into between the Cana- 
dian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited and their 
employees in the Comox mines. The agree- 
ment is to be in effect from November 1, 
1924, until October 31, 1926. , 


The company is to give such employment 
as convenient, and the employees are to 
accept the same according to agreement. 

The system of dockage inspection is to be 
continued, with penalties for refuse as pro- 
vided, including dismissal for excess refuse 
after investigation, in event of which an 
appeal may be made to the District Super- 
intendent, whose decision shall be final. Ex- 
cess dockage imposed shall be credited to the 
Employees’ Gas Committee Fund. 

A miner taken from the face to perform 
day work shall be paid the regular day work 
wage. 

The employees will elect an agreement com- 
mittee consisting of two members_representing 
the underground employees at No. 4 mine; 
two, number 5 mine; and two representing the 
surface employees designated on schedules C 
and D employed at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 mines. In 
event of the company opening a new mine 
there shall be two members representing it. 
A vacancy on the agreement committee shall 
be filled in seven days. 

The management and the committee shall 
meet on or about the first Saturday in each 
month at the company’s office at Cumberland. 
Special meetings may be called upon due 
motice being given. 

Any employee having a grievance or dis- 
pute shall lay the same before his represen- 
tatives on the agreement committee; the 
committee shall lay before the management 
any dispute between the employees and mine 
officials, or questions regarding the agreement 
or working conditions. 
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Pending hearing and adjustment, there is 
to be no stoppage of work. During the period 
of the agreement, the employees are not col- 
lectively to give up work inconsistently with 
the meaning of the agreement, nor individu- 
ally except for valid reason. \ 

The operation of a mine is not to be 
suspended in event of a fatal accident. Em- 
ployees may attend the funerals of victims 
of such accidents in their own time. 

Employees absent without permission shall 
be liable to suspension or dismissal. 

In October, 1926, the officers of the agree- 
ment committee are to arrange for the elec- 
ition of two employees for each unit as repre- 
sentatives on the agreement committee. The 
new committee will negotiate with the com- 
pany for a new agreement or for a continua- 
tion of the present agreement. 

New employees before accepting employ- 
ment shall endorse this agreement. 


Wage Schedule 


A bonus of 91 cents per day to be paid in 
addition to the following rates:— 


ScHEDULE “ A” 
Contract or piece rates. 


SCHEDULE “B” 


Day Rate 
Occupation Base Rate 

Company miners .. .. .. $4.20 
Timbermen .. .. gf gies 4.20 
Timbermen helpers ye 3.85 
SIT ACKIAVEUS ccc ieee hes wt atauloca me AO) 
iBramtcemen:s ; 2) Me LV vey Vl. My _. $3.85— 4.20 
HOTT PIOSSES: 5's) 1ab kes leeteehe ede Baki 4.20 
Drivers Goublet.. Fs. oases 4,20 
OI VET SITS ck eh aoueie casuies 3.85 
Rockmentese hc. 4.20 
Pushers .. .. 3.85 
Motormen . ait 3.85 
Hoistmen.. bye $3. 50— 3.85 

3.85 
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ScuepuLs “B”—Concluded 
Occupation Base Rate 
Switchmen? alasie. mas liestol desis, 3.85 
Rope, ridersigesahs lies, ycstecpae He ets 3.85 
Head cagers .. . BS i Ae 
Gagerswe tian. Ms $3.50— 3.85 
Stablemen.. .. . ay id Ue 380 
PUMPMEN 2.) 06 da oe oe oe we ale ee ae oe 3.85 
Linemen .. .. RUE A em ee 3.85 
Mechanics’ Malpora? Mere Wetys fea ca are Mirae tN « LOD 
Door boys .. . ep tal el a 
Labourers .. .. 


Machine runners, ped aang cevhds 
Machine runners’ helpers, coal tenes ‘ 


Brushers cis ste shi 
Scuepute “C ” 
Surface—Mines 
Occupation Base Rate 
Hoistmen .. $5.07 
Blacksmiths .. .. Lt 39 
Blacksmiths’ hel posal _ $3. 04— 3.37 
Garirenairers ite) ochre) MP ae ER ee SE AROS 
WVIGPPIEOGN io wal ks's! og) gy ner ete) ce pean tide PE 
NTSAANCAGEIS” i) eel he) store eh alen jelellere ye 4.05 
Picking tablemen ey 7 Pk Sa Maken a Bid 
Compressor inen 6h 2A19) Seed i eon: (Bird 
Substation wmen rics eathde eieeince a eae ne 
Mowe tinen si SON, tee taal emt eRh iy Mae 
Lampmen .. . : 3.30 
PAD OUTLETS 7s.) sa he ilarcde fake Suou 
ScHEDULE “ D” 
Surface—(General). 

Occupation Per Hour Day 
Machinists. . Bea es $0.58 $4.64 
PE erelsStm KE LISIs cr)6' et! conve at pov nike 60 4,80 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. Grieteh os 45 3.60 
Carpenters .. .. AN SLA 524 4,20 
Carpenters’ helperte wey MAN ss 42 3.36 
Mechanics .. .. . Se RS .58 4.64 
Mechanics, eeu cides ED aNiboie 54 4,32 
Main line engineers .. .. «. «- 564 4.52 
Switch engine engineers .. .. 53 4.24 
Firemen.. .. eer DL 43 3.44 
Freight Esdaucnans Rasy 2 BPR 47 3.76 
Passenger conductors... .. .. 43 3.44 
PES TVICCINIOLY oa eich: vais) sc arent ne raat 43 3.44 
Roundhouse men.. .. .. .. «- 47 8376 
Section foremen.. .. .. «. o- 48 3.84 
Wea OUners’ ou. 7. lon welen cee 42 3.36 


International Directory of Co-operative Organizations 


The International Labour Office has just 
published an International Directory of Co- 
operative Organizations which gives the most 
precise information possible in relation to: 
international cooperative organizations, the 
organizations (federations and other bodies) 
representative of the different forms or tenden- 
cies of the movement in each country. 

The first part contains an enumeration of 
international organizations followed by lists, 
arranged according to countries, of more than 
500 national organizations. As regards each 


organization, the following particulars are 
given as far as possible; name, address, date of 
foundation, chief officers, title of official, na~- 
tional or international affiliation, and number 
of members. 

The second part is devoted to the presenta- 
tion, in the form of tables, of supplementary 
figures relating to the various activities of the 
organizations: membership and trading acti- 
vities of the central organizations, and of their 
affiliated societies, cooperative banking and 
cooperative insurance societies. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1924. 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ee movement in prices in Canada con- 

tinued slightly upward. The various 
indexes of wholesale prices and the family 
budget in terms of retail prices were both 
somewhat higher, the increases in the latter 
case being mainly seasonal. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.46 at the beginning of 
November, as compared with $10.31 for Octo- 
ber; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The most 
important advances were in eggs and bread, 
though milk, butter, flour, rolled oats and 
lard were also higher. The chief declines 
were in potatoes, beef, pork, cheese, and 
sugar. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$20.81 at the beginning of November, as com- 
pared with $2067 for October; $21.19 for 
November, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $26.13 for November, 1920; 
and $14.36 for November, 1914. Fuel and rent 
were practically unchanged. In fuel as com- 
pared with a year ago or with two years ago, 
wood shows little change but coal is lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commo- 
dities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the importance of the commodities, ad- 
vanced to 157.7 for November as compared 
with 157.0 for October; 153.3 for November, 
1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 153.6 for 
November, 1921; 224.5 for November, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 217.5 
for November, 1919. Fifty-seven prices quo- 
tations were higher, forty-two were lower, 
and one hundred and thirty-seven were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material three of the main groups ad- 
vanced, two declined, and three were prac- 
tically unchanged. Vegetables and their pro- 
ducts advanced slightly, declines in oats, bar- 
ley, sugar and vegetables being more than 
offset by the advances in wheat, corn, flax, 
flour and other milled products, and rubber. 
The animals and their products group and 
the non-ferrous metals group both advanced, 
the former due chifly to increases in the prices 


of bacon, milk, eggs and furs, and the latter 
due to higher prices for copper, lead, tin, zine 
and antimony. Fibres, textiles and _ textile 
products declined shghtly due to lower prices 
for cotton fabrics and yarns and in spite ‘of 
increases in jute, hessians, silk and _ rope. 
Wood and wood products also declined slightly 
because of lower prices on some lines of lum- 
ber. The iron and its products group and 
the chemicals and allied products group were 
practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
somewhat higher. In the former group foods 
advanced due to higher prices for breadstufts, 
milk, eggs, coffee and tea in spite of lower 
prices for fish, fruits, meats, sugar and vege- 
tables. In producers’ goods, building and 
construction materials, materials for the meat 
packing, textile and clothing industries de- 
clined but these were more than offset by 
the advances in materials for the fur, the 
leather, the milling and the metal working 
industries. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced while 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods declined 
shghtly. In articles of farm origin field pro- 
ducts showed little change, but animal pro- 
ducts advanced. Domestic farm products 
were substantially higher, both field and ani- 
mal having advanced. Articles of marine, 
forest, and mineral origin declined. 

The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the new index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 286 commodities in 
1913.* Ultimately the reconstructed index 
will be carried back to an early date, but in 
the meantime the Department will continue to 
calculate and publish the old series in sum- 
mary form in the Lasour Gazerrs in order to 
afford comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from month 
to month, however, the new index number of 
the Bureau of Statistics will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 

* Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1923, and September, 1924. 
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since 1912 are omitted. The special index 
number of 50 commodities described in the 
following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910, advanced 
shghtly to 223.4 for November as compared 
with 223.0 for October; 221.7 for November, 
1923, the same figures as for November, 1922; 
227.3 for November, 1921; 304.2 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; 290.9 for November, 1918; and 
137.5 for November, 1914. The advance was 
due to higher prices for wheat, corn, veal, 
lard, milk, eggs, bananas, oranges, flour, coffee, 
molasses, woollen yarn, raw cotton, raw silk, 
jute, antimony, copper, lead, spelter and cop- 
per wire. Declines occurred in oats, barley, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, butter, cheese, lemons, 
turnips, onions, sugar, manufactured cottons, 
bar silver, pine, and in raw furs. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Departmental list, includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 151.5 for 
November, as compared with 150.5 for Octo- 
bens 152.0710r November, 1920" 152.1 tor 
November, 1922; 147.2 for November, 1921; 
211.9 for November, 1920; 260.5 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 210.6 for November, 
1918. The advance was due mostly to higher 
prices for eggs, milk, raw cotton, lead and 
rope and in spite of lower prices for hay, hogs, 
sheep and sugar. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three 
raw materials, twenty-eight semi-manufac- 
tured or producers’ goods and_ thirty-eight 
finished or consumers’ goods based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, declined to 146 for Sep- 
tember as compared with 149 for August; 
147 for July and 149 for September, 1923. 
Producers’ goods was unchanged but all other 
groups were lower, including raw materials, 
consumers’ goods, and export goods. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100 
advanced to 175.1 for November as com- 
pared with 174.0 for October; 176.9 for No- 
vember, 1923; 225.4 for November, 1920; 
and 118.4 for November, 1914. Both foods 
and manufacturers’ goods advanced. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
of exports rose from 150.69 to 151.56 and 
that for imports from 161.74 to 163.65. The 
combined index of. both exports and imports 
was up from 156.21 to 157.60. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of November of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some _ sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of commodity, 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 
to city, etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazette. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazette resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Laspour Gazerte was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades most 
sold have been given, owing to the impossibility of 
securing prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the provision 
for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwithstand- 
ing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of February, 
1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour Gazerrr since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
go indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantites required 
in the various localities owing to cllmatic conditions, 
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nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on price changes during the month issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

In grain prices higher levels were established 
for wheat, corn and flaxseed, while oats and 
barley were lower. No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat at Winnipeg averaged $1.64 per bushel 
in November, as compared with $1.594 in 
October. The low price of $1.484 per bushel 
was reached early in the month and the high 
price of $1.70 about the middle. Toward 
the end of the month prices reached some- 
what lower levels. American corn at Toronto 
advanced from $1.27 per bushel to $1.31. Flax 
seed was up from $2.33 per bushel to $2.35. 
Oats fell from 63c. per bushel to 59c., and 
barley from 92%c. per bushel to 85c. The 
advance in wheat prices was reflected in the 
prices of flour, which rose to $9.20 per barrel 
at Toronto. Shorts at Toronto rose from 
$31.80 per ton to $32.35. Raw sugar at Mont- 
real declined from $5.58 per hundred to $5.35, 
and granulated from $7.73 to $7.36. This was 
said to be due to the influence of the Euro- 
pean beet sugar crop. Raw rubber continued 
to advance, averaging 34%c. per pound as 
compared with 3lc. in the previous month. 
Coffee and tea prices advanced somewhat. 
Linseed oil went down from $1.22 per gallon 
to $1.16. Cattle prices moved to lower levels, 
western cattle at Winnipeg being down from 
$5.15 per hundred to $4.97 and choice steers 
at Toronto from $6.25 per hundred to. $6.05. 


* Lasour Gazerte, December, 1923, page 1442. 





Sheep prices dropped from $7.60 per hundred 
to $6.90. Hog prices at Toronto were slightly 
higher, averaging $10.86 per hundred. Beef, 
dressed hindquarters, fell from $12.80 per hun- 
dred to $12.50. Veal was 1c. per pound lower 
at 23c. Bacon at Toronto advanced from 
92c.-25c. per pound to 24c.-26c. Milk at 
Montreal showed a seasonal advance from 
2ic. per gallon to 25c. Creamery butter at 
Toronto rose from 40c. per pound to 4l1c., but 
at Montreal there was a decline of lc. per 
pound to 87c. Fresh eggs at Montreal ad- 
vanced from 53c.-60c. per dozen in October to 
65c.-70c. in November. Raw cotton at New 
York showed a slight decline, averaging 24c. 
per pound as compared with 24.6c. in Octo- 
ber, while some lines of manufactured cot- 
tons showed substantial declines. Flax fibre 
was up from 18c.-26c. per pound to 20c.-30c. 
Jute advanced from $11.26 per hundred to 
$11.61. Raw silk advanced slightly, Japanese 
averaging $6.15 per pound. Iron and steel 
prices remained steady. Non-ferrous metals 
continued to advance, lead being up from 
$8.15 per hundred to $9.10; tin from 51$c. 
per pound to 564c.; spelter from $7.85 per 
hundred to $8.45; copper from $15 per hun- 
dred to $15.75; antimony from 103c. per 
pound to 134c. Silver declined slightly from 
7lic. per ounce in October to 703c. in No- 
vember. 
Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued the decline which has 
been in progress for the past five months. 
Sirloin steak averaged 26.9c. per pound in 
November as compared with 27.8c. in Octo- 
ber; round steak 21.8c. per pound as com- 
pared with 22.4c. in October; shoulder roast 
14.2c. per pound as compared with 14.6c. in 
October. Veal was slightly lower, averaging 
17.7c. per pound. Mutton showed little 
change at 27.6c. per pound. Fresh pork was 
down in the average from 21.5c. per pound 
in October to 24.6c. in November, and salt 
pork from 23.3c. in October to 23.1c. in 
November. Bacon and ham _ showed little 
change. In fresh fish, cod steak, halibut, and 
whitefish were lower. Salt herrings declined” 
slightly. Lard advanced from an average of 
22.8c. per pound in October to 23.2c. in 
November. The increase was general except 
in the western provinces. 

Both fresh and cooking eggs advanced sub- 
stantially, the former averaging 54.1lc. per 
dozen in November, as compared with 45.7c. 
in October, and 39.5c. in September, and the 
latter averaging 45.6c. per dozen in Novem- 
ber, 39.8c. in October, and 34.6c. in Septem- 
ber. Advances in the prices of milk were 
reported from Quebec, Sherbrooke, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Timmins, Winnipeg, Brandon and 
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Edmonton. Butter advanced, dairy aver- 
aging 38.7c. per pound in October and 39.3c. 
in November and creamery averaging 42.8c. 
in October and 48.5c. in November. Cheese 
was slightly lower at 28.9c. per pound. 
Higher prices for bread were reported from 
Moncton, Sherbrooke, Montreal, Orillia, 
Guelph, London, St. Thomas, Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Winnipeg, and Saskatoon. 
Flour advanced in most localities, averaging 
5.1lc. per pound as compared with 4.9c. in 
the previous month. Rolled oats also ad- 
vanced, averaging 6c. per pound. Rice and 
tapioca showed little change. ‘Canned corn 
advanced slightly, but tomatoes and peas 
were steady. Beans were practically un- 
changed. Onions showed a general decline, 
averaging 5.1lc. per pound in November as 
compared with 5.7c. in October. Potatoes 
averaged $1.29 per ninety pounds as com- 
pared with $1.39 in October. Prices were 
lower in nearly all localities except in the 
province of Quebec where increases were re- 


ported. Evaporated apples and prunes showed 
httle change. Raisins and. currants were 
steady. Raspberry jam was slightly lower at 
91.4c. per four-pound tin. Both granulated 
and yellow sugar showed a general decline, 
the former averaging 9.9c. per pound as com- 
pared with 10.3c. in October, and the latter 
averaging 9.5c. per pound as compared with 
9.8c. in October. Tea advanced from 69.6c. 
per pound to 70.4c. Cream of tartar showed 
little change. 

Anthracite coal averaged $16.72 per ton in 
November and $16.58 in October. Higher 
prices were reported from Quebec, Montreal, 
Brockville and Cobalt. Bituminous coal 
averaged $10.43 per ton in November and 
$10.50 in October. Hardwood was practically 
unchanged while soft wood declined slightly, 
averaging $9.21 per cord in November. Coal 
oil averaged 30.4c. per gallon as compared 
with 30.8c. in October. 

A decline in rent for the better class of 
houses was reported from Calgary. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR NOVEMBER 1924, OCTOBER 1924, NOVEMBER, 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 
1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 
(Averace Prices 1890-1899 = 100) 








g 
Ss INDEX NUMBERS 
Groups S38 
on 
26 Nov.} Oct. | Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.}] Nov. 
oH 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 1919 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I.—Grains and Fodder.........|. 15 | 208-8} 211-9] 173-3] 173-1] 171-6] 275-3) 328-7] 295-7} 305-0} 246-1] 170-0] 175-9] 139-9 
II.—Animals and Meats........ 17 | 214-5] 213-7) 210-6] 224-5] 202-8) 331-0) 315-6] 338-8] 304-0] 217-5] 184-9] 177-9] 180-1 
IJI.—Dairy Products.......... 9 | 227-7) 218-7] 238-9] 235-1] 243-0] 322-1] 340-3] 286-1] 246-4] 227-8] 180-6] 171-5) 172-9 
TV Mshieas). + cass oe etaaea 9 | 166-8] 171-4] 170-7] 167-6] 191-4] 243-2) 224-8] 256-2) 233-5] 171-3) 153-7) 157-4] 150-9 
V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables..| 17 190:3] 178-6] 190-5} 185-4} 210-0] 242-5|-286-5| 255-1) 263-0) 214-2) 152-2) 111-3) 126-5 
B. Miscellaneous Foods...} 25 195-1] 194-7] 187-5) 177-0] 181-7| 271-3] 265-2] 261-4] 221-0} 178-5] 135-3] 133-0} 112-4 
Wil NOXtllOs, ....02 ka celateruiee.s 20 | 258-6] 257-0) 245-4) 241-9] 234-1] 357-5} 290-0] 380-4! 304-2) 210-5) 161-6] 129-0] 136-9 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots..}| 11 | 154-9} 154-9] 152-1) 173-8} 163-6] 250-7} 412-8] 293-4] 267-3] 272-6] 183-1] 171-4] 165-8 
VIII.—A. Iron and Steel....... 11 | 190-2] 193-5} 196-2) 192-7} 191-1] 282-1] 204-0] 281-0] 287-3] 166-9] 115-1) 99-8] 101-4 
B. Other Metals....... 12 184-0) 173-1] 168-5} 158-8] 145-7] 193-3] 203-8] 267-3] 240-1] 226-7) 207-0] 123-3] 130-0 
C. Implements......... 10 | 225-2) 225-2] 224-8] 230-7] 245-0] 278-2] 245-0} 243-7] 197-8] 145-9] 114-8] 108-2) 105-6 
JN) ir: SEE aA a Sed arin Biot 83 | 198-6] 195-7] 194-8] 191-9] 191-8] 244-4] 216-3] 264-7] 243-0) 182-3) 148-4] 111-4] 113-5 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting........ 10 | 226-1) 226-1] 258-2} 261-0) 249-3] 319-3] 237-7) 248-6) 186-1] 156-9} 116-7} 108-5) 115-1 
X.—Building Materials: 
UN DOTM se ee hee tres 14 | 326-7) 339-7) 343-4) 327-5] 326-9] 480-5) 352-6] 279-1) 231-8} 184-1] 174-1] 178-4] 184-0 
B. Miscellaneous........... 20 222-2) 222-0] 224-2) 210-4) 225-4] 271-5) 226-8) 287-7] 210-4] 171-9} 122-4] 108-1] 113-4 
C. Paints, Oils and Glass..| 14 267°7| 267-9] 276-3] 266-6] 291-3] 395-4) 409-7] 348-1] 264-6] 215-1] 164-4] 139-5] 142-0 
PALS eetge. £43 RE AGS eet BOR 48 | 265-9] 269-7} 271-6] 261-0] 274-2} 368-5) 316-8) 282-0] 2382-4] 187-9] 149-7] 137-8] 142-5 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16 | 265-1] 265-1) 271-1] 276-3] 307-0} 390-2} 352-8] 296-2] 218-9} 169-0] 139-5) 131-9] 128-1 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals...} 16 | 172-2} 172-2} 180-7) 181-0} 187-5] 232-5} 205-3) 276-8] 275-7] 239-2) 227-7] 185-5] 111-6 
XIII.—Miscellaneous: 
ARP Raw tHUrs ise se eee 4 | 625-2) 557-4] 544-7) 601-9) 635-6] 459-411190-0] 725-8) 437-0] 342-7] 257-8) 137-5] 247-9 
B. Liquors and Tobacco 6 271-3] 271-3] 264-4] 264-4] 267-4] 303-7] 300-1) 218-3] 198-7] 148-2] 134-3] 138-7] 134-6 
@wsundries: 33. 9. fects 7 162-3] 159-4] 157-9} 156-7] 172-6] 208-9] 210-4) 227-1) 197-7] 150-7} 121-6] 110-0} 111-2 
AT va Marae ccctipohite poythaetitecaseh’ 17 | 286-2] 292-5) 286-5) 299-4] 314-9] 301-3) 472-6] 340-1] 254-4] 195-0) 158-1) 126-6] 151-6 
All Commodities........ 263F | 223-4] 223-0] 221-7} 221-7] 227-3] 304-2] 307-7] 290-9] 252-3] 200-5] 158-7] 137-5] 135-8 





+ Eight commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. 


One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES pe eA L CRATE BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
fi teh 


(Average Prices 1913 = 100) 








SSS SSS SS ee ep en ea 


No. of 
Com-| Av’g| Av’g| Jan. | Feb.| Mar.|April} May| June July | Aug.|Sept.| Oct.| Nov. 
mo- | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 


dities 





Commodities 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 936 |152-0/153-6/156-7|156-6| 154-3] 151-1|150-6|152-2/153 -3)156 -8]153 -8)157-6 157-7 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


67 |148-4]144-2/139-5] 141-0] 142-3]139- 0] 140-9] 147-8] 156-9) 168- 0 161-6|169-9}170-4 
50 1135-41134- 1137-9] 136-2|127-3}120-3]117-3|119-5}119-4)124-7/126-3)131-8)134-0 
98 1174-7|200-9|216-0| 214-1] 206-8]205-4|205-5|204-5}205-2)205-6|191-1)193- 7/193 -2 
91 |166-4|176-81175-7|174-0|173-5]170-4|170-3| 170- 1162-5] 161-4] 159-3}157-2| 156-9 
96 |151-81168-0]168-4|167-3|166-1|166-4| 163-5] 161-0] 159-2) 157-6) 155-4) 155-2) 155-2 
15 | 98-9] 99-0] 94-5] 96-2] 98-1] 94-9] 94-2] 93-4] 93-1) 96-5) 96-4] 97-2} 99-8 


16 |188-4|183-8]185-5|187-8]187-8]186-0|186-1]184-7/ 184-9] 184-2) 183-2)179-6 178-0 
13 |166-4|164-8|168-4|168-4|170-6|170-3]169-9/167-4|154-5/154- 1 154-8}154-8]154-8 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
Il.—Animals and their Products........... 
IlI.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
Vit iron anetits Products... .dsaens? <2. 20k 
V1.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products 
VIl.—Non-Metallic Minerals and _ their 

PT OCUCUS LTTE ree Rete Ute clo: on Abate 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 


Classified according to origin: 


J.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |138-5|127-6]128-2|128-7|122-5}119-7|122-3]129-4]137-8|148-7]143-4)153-8)159-3 
Wi Wlarinte. se: stems... as. oe apa eee 8 1142-7/129-9]130-4]131-1/133-2}131-5] 140-0] 133-9] 129-3) 126 -1/131-6]150-0)156-3 
IHR or ReSh GAO Lae SAB bo DOE RO ai ecIo Le 21 1166-4|176-S|175-7|174-0|173-5|170-4|170-3]170-1]162-5|161-4]159-3)157-2)156-9 
DVS Viineral Ve wet. StAbe 2 icles tere anes 67 |158-0/157-9/159-1]160-7|161-0]159-7]159-0]157-1)155-6)155-4)154-0)152-1/151-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 127 |148-5|142-8|146-0]146-6|143-6] 140-5] 141-4) 144-6)147-1)153- 6) 149-6) 154-4) 155-9 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |155-0|159-1/159-4|160-9]159- 7/155 -0|152- 7/153 -/154- 7/158 -3]156- 7) 159-6) 158-3 


Classified according to Purpose: 





I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 98 |153-6/151-3]154-4/155-7/152-8]147-3)145- 7/147 -4)146-4)150-8) 148-7) 149-4)150-7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 4 |146-6|147-6|151-4|150-6/145 -3}137-7|135 -6|138-2]138 -4/ 147-8) 145 -4) 150-3) 151-4 
IBOVGLAe OSs fase cas ais cistron ee creer enone 4 1197-0|223-7| 229-4] 232-4] 235-2/235-7|235-7| 235-0] 285-0} 233- 7] 236 -3| 238 -8} 236-6 
Breadstuttsr.ct tee haes ants tas De eee 8 1149-01135-7]125-0]126-5|126-5|123-2|123-21131-9] 143-9] 161-8) 155-7/175-0)177-6 
CHocolate .a. sites sisivnees 2 ss eee eee 1 | 98-8} 98-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0] 96-0] 96-0} 96-0] 96-0) 96-0) 96-0} 96-0) 96-0 
BRS) es Ml nae SiMe NEM Aron nasil: 3 8 1142-7|129-9]130-4}131-1/133-2]131-5]140-0] 133 -9]129-3}126-1)131-6]161-3)156-3 
TERT AULT ES, octesnknsoeae easton Sia nase eof aan 8 1216-1}187-21165-6|169-4|168-3]167-1]/168-7| 183 -0]192-7|192-2|193-7}194-3} 187-5 
Meats. Poultry and Uard..7). eae 12 |1140-0]131-9}120-S}118-9]118-1)119-2}121-1)120-2)121-1)128-6)126-7)123-0)119-1 
Milk and Milk Products..../.2.2,0¢-!-> 11 |136-01145-1|156-4|156-0|150-4]134-5]121-6]124-8]125-3]128-2]132-3]136-3)138-7 
Sugarhrefined.2+.ebb) fiat selene 2 1159-5) 229-5| 229-8] 227-5} 227-5}216- 1]195-5)] 184-1] 187-5] 184-1)192-0) 184-9) 176-1 
Wiemetablesic face kes techie se: opan dee he ee 10 |143-1]157-71196-1}190-7|213-7|201-0|213-4]225-8]179-9]222-4|173-7)144-7/141-4 
NEL: 5 Upera.a id seers Breve) eo leh ove oenel orohol oe ett 2 1133-9] 130-1/169-2}159-6|103-2| 90-3} 92-2]100-0]105-5}121-0}126-0| 159-4) 183-2 
FR ODACCO Mls Ara patois scla felit ‘sin 6 Concha anne 2 1206-5|206-51216-5| 216-51 216-5] 216-5|216-5| 216-5} 216-5] 216-5) 216-5} 216-5)216-5 
Miseellancous: 515 «dan. iss die dais ee 6 1171-5/160-7/161-1]167-4]165-1|158-3}159-3}161-0/159-1)159-6) 159-6} 155-8) 159-3 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 |163-1/155-9]158-3]162-2/162-3}159-3|159-1/159- 0/156 -4)154-5|152-9|148-2)149-9 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear) TES = ET OER RAS Ons 11 |161-9]163-0|160-6]162-6]162-9}159-7]158-2]157-2|157-2|153-6|153-6]155-6)156-7 
Household equipment. ......:.- 0/4: 0 «per 13 |163-5]153-+7|157-5}162-1|162-1}159+2|159-4| 159-6] 156-1}154-S| 152-6] 145-8)147-7 
EOUTRIGURE REN. eeeer «leis Lack. cee eee 3 1220-5] 226-4|196-5]196-5| 196-8} 196-| 196-5] 194-5] 194-8|194-8| 194-8] 194-8}194-8 
Glassware and’ Pottery............20: 8 |381-01301-8|274-7|274-7|274-7|274-7|274-7)|274-7|273- “6 263-3] 263-3] 263 +3] 263-3 
Miscellaneous. teente..1. oii of ohoes eer 7 1161-9}152-3]156-6|161-2/161-2|158-3]158-5|158-7)/155-2}153-9)151-7| 144-8) 146-7 
II.—Propucers’ Goops (Grours Canp D)| 146 |146-8]145-0/143 -2)144- 7/143 -5| 141-4) 142-6/143-8 148 -3}151-7/ 148-6) 153 -7| 153-9 


(C) Producers Equipment... 22.1. 0 sii. see 15 |189-6]186-1/187 -6|190-1]}189 - 9] 188-3] 188-4] 188-7] 188-8) 188 - 1) 186-8) 183 -1/181-3 


FR GOS We Ie: DECI cel: eles kc di a ARM ie 4 1199-5} 213-8]219-9|223-4| 223 -4|223-4]222-0)222 -0}222-0}222-0)204-2) 204-2)204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Siipplics # bee meee «iso qu ate ines ee 8 |189+2|185-6]186-8]189-4|189-4]187-7|187-8| 188-1] 188-3] 187-5] 186 -3]182-4) 180-6 
Miseellaneouse. 2 ces.}4< dias be as eee 4 |180-8}194-3]204-0}204-0]198-5]198-4]198 -4| 198-4] 198-4]197-4]197-4/197-4/197-4 


131 |142-2/140-6)138-5| 139-8138 -4)136-3]137-7|139 -6| 144-6) 147-8]144-5/150-5) 150-9 


(D) Producers’ Materials......:......... 
32 | 162-2|167-0|167-7|167-2|167-1|164-2|163-9}161-4/155-1)154-4)152-3)152-7/151-8 


Building and Construction Materials.. 


1B haan] (5s gee St eA JOO or oboe coe sf 14 |160-3]166-3]166-1}165-1]164-8}161-0) 160-9] 160-4)151-5) 150-5) 147-4) 147-5/146-1 
Painters? Materials’. 7.1040 + Oee- ek 4 |177-4|198-0]199-9]206- 1} 213-9] 204-6] 202-3} 194-2] 187-4] 186-8|187-4/195-9/190-8 
Miscellaneous e. g2..t-te. chee tere eel 14 |165-7|166-0|169-0|169-0]169-1]168-7]168-0]161-2]161-6]161-6]161-8]162-3/163-0 


99 |137-7)134-7}132-2)134-6/132-6|130-4)132-1)134-3]141-9]146-8) 143 -1)150-6)151-2 
21 |177-7|208 -8} 226-4) 224-1) 215-6|212-2]212-5}212-5]212-1)222-6}194-7|197-7| 196-9 
2 1305 -9]288 -0| 254-7} 229-6] 241-2|219-9}219-9|219 -9)219 -9}219-9] 219-9) 208-4) 218-0 
6 |102-9} 98-9] 89-S| 92-1] 90-4] 88-7) 89-6} 89-6] 89-6] 96-4] 95-3) 97-2) 98-4 
27 |113-1)119-5}117-8}118-2}118-7]116-9]115-0}113-4]112-2]113-5}111-4)112-7)114-2 
7 |162-4|156-0|152-7|152-7|153 +4] 153-0) 153 -0]153-0}152-7]152-7/152- 6 153-5)153-5 
4 |112-0}101-0| 94-7] 96-2] 99-0}101-6}106-5)101-8|100-0]102-3) 98-2} 93-5} 96-1 
9 |138-6|125-0}111-1/114-9]111-7]112-7/118-6]128-9] 152-3] 161-5) 161-7/179-2/182-0 
23 |151-4/154-3]148-5]150-7/149-£| 142-9] 142-0]143-0)149-2/154-8]151-2|158-5/158-6 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For Fur industry? ii bree tao ee. Sen 
Kor Leather Industry ig. .4-0e~ seh 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials.. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities | Quan-| (f) | (1) Nov.| Nov.| Nev.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.} Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.} Oct.| Nov. 





tity |1900 | 1905] 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915| 1916) 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 
Cc c c c c c ce c C. Cc c c c Cc c c Cc c 
Beef, sirloin, 
Stpalcee gee. A 2Ibs.| 27-2) 30-4) 37-6] 39-8) 41-6] 44-4) 48-8) 47-4) 52-2) 62-6) 75-2] 69-2] 75-6] 56-2] 55-4] 55-6] 55-6] 53-8 
Beef, shoulder, 
ee j 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0) 27-8) 28-0} 29-6} 34-2) 32-4) 34-2) 43-4) 53-2) 46-6] 48-4] 31-2] 30-0] 30-0] 29-2] 28-4 
ea roast, 
shou (2. ae 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3) 12-8} 14-0} 14-4) 15-7) 18-0} 17-6} 19-8] 24-3) 27-6] 26-5} 28-7] 18-9] 18-4] 18-5] 17-8] 17-7 


roti fresh, 
roast, leg. 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1} 18-0} 17-8) 17-5) 19-5} 20-0} 19-8) 23-4) 32-5} 37-3] 36-6] 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 25-1] 24-6 
Pork, salt, mess 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0} 34-4) 33-0) 33-2] 35-2) 37-6] 36-2] 42-6] 59-8) 70-0] 70-6] 73-4] 53-2] 51-8] 50-41 46-6] 46-2 
acon, break- 


NS Tae eae 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8} 24-5) 23-8) 22-5] 24-7] 26-4) 26-2) 30-6] 44-1).51-4] 53-7] 58-5] 43-4] 40-9] 38-6] 33-9] 33-8 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2} 40-6] 36-0] 35-6] 38-4] 36-8] 36-4] 45-0] 64-8} 74-2] 79-2] 73-8] 46-0] 45-8] 46-2] 45-6] 46-4 
Eggs, fresh.....} 1doz} 25-7} 30-0) 33-3] 32-6] 34-3] 33-7} 40-3) 42-6] 50-1} 58-1) 67-1| 74-7] 81-7| 59-4) 51-6] 52-0] 45-7] 54-1 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 27-9) 31-2] 28-1] 32-5] 34-6] 41-3] 50-7] 58-5] 65-0 at 52-0| 43-7] 44-0] 39-8] 45-6 
Males... Roe isk 6 qts} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 49-2] 49-8) 51-6] 52-8) 51-6] 56-4! 69-6) 81-0] 87-0} 93-0} 80-4] 70-2] 72-0] 71-0] 72-6 


Patsy, dairy...| 2]bs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 53-0} 58-4] 58-0} 60-0} 64-6] 82-8] 94-4/104-2/122- “4l193. 0} 82-0) 77-6) 81-2) 77-4! 78-6 
a. cream- 
le 3 Os ea 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9} 31-5) 31-7] 33-9] 34-5] 36-8] 45-6] 51-4] 57-2] 67-3] 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 42-8] 43-5 
Cheake: old.. 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 19-2) 20-1} 20-5} 22-1] 24-3] 28-7] 34-0] 32-4] 40-0] 40-7] 34-2/§28-5/§33- 8} §29-1/§28-9 
a new... 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5) 17-8) 19-5) 19-1] 20-2] 21-3] 26-9) 30-1] 32-3] 37-0} 38-4] 29-8]§28-5|§33-5|§29- 1/§28-9 
rea plain, 
white HEE, hes 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0] 64-5} 60-0} 61-5) 66-0] 66-0} 87-0/112-5)118-5]118-5/141-0/109-5}100-5|102-0)106-51109-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 34-0] 32-0) 38-0} 34-0] 54-0} 65-0] 69-0} 66-0| 75-0] 51-0} 44-0] 43-0] 49-0] 51-0 
Rolled oats. ...| 5 © | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0) 21-0) 22-0] 22-0} 24-0] 23-5) 27-0] 33-0} 41-0] 38-5! 40-0} 29-0] 27-5] 28-0} 28-5! 30-0 


Hcg avin) sae 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6} 10-4) 10-6) 11-6} 11-4] 13-2] 11-8] 13-4] 18-8} 25-2) 28-8] 33-0] 19-6]§21-2/§21-0/§21-0|§21-0 
eans, hand- 

picked...eee DA GS 8-6] 9-4} 10-8} 10-4) 11-6] 12-4] 13-6] 18-8] 22-4] 32-6! 33-0] 22-4] 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8] 16-8 
Apples, evapor- 

shod. yet. 1S 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 13-8) 13-5] 12-0} 12-8] 12-1] 13-6] 16-8} 23-5} 26-7} 28-5) 21-3] 22-6] 18-9] 19-6] 19-7 
Prunes,medium 

SIZO) 4 See 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 12-2) 12-9] 11-9] 13-1] 12-8} 13-3] 16-5] 19-2] 24-4] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8] 17-7] 15-6] 15-6 
Sugar, granu- 

lated. ee. 4 “| 21-6] 22-0} 24-0} 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 32-4] 30-4] 37-6] 42-8] 49-2) 51-2! 64-0] 39-2] 36-0] 48-8] 41-2] 39-6 


Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8] 10-8] 11-0) 12-0] 11-0} 14-8] 14-0] 17-6} 19-8] 22-6] 23-8] 30-8] 18-6] 17-0} 23-2] 19-6] 19-0 
Tea, black, me- 





F ‘dium eR , 4 8-2} 8-3] 8-7) 8-9) 8-8} 8-9) 9-8} 9-6) 9-9} 12-5) 15-6] 15-5] 15-7] 13-6/§14-81§17-3]§17-4/§17-6 
Tea, green, me- 

dium. 2 eee + @ &-7| 8-7) 9-1] 9-4) 9-5} 9-3) 9-8} 10-0} 9-8] 11-9] 15-0] 16-2] 16-5] 15-0/§14-8/§17-31§17-4|§17-6 
Coffee, medium] 4 “ 8-6] 8-8} 8-9) 9-2) 9-3) 9-4} 9-9] 9-9} 9-9) 10-1] 11-6] 14-0] 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 13-6] 13-9] 13-9 
Potatoes....... 2 pks| 24-1} 28-0] 30-3) 44-6) 46-3} 36-0] 31-7) 38-3] 61-0] 67-0| 64-0] 71-3] 73-2] 55-1| 38-3] 46-5} 46-5] 42-9 
Vinegar, white] =. 
k white... ..... pt. 7 °7 °7 7 8 8 8 7 8 9 9 9} 1-0 “9 9 9} 1-0] 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Allioods: Abe | .../::2 5-48) 5-96] 6-95) 7-14) 7-34) 7-34) 7-96) 8-02] 9-81/12-10)13-65)14-27/15-32/11-08/10-29|10-69/10-31/10-46 


Cc. i é ‘ ; : f Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry} 41]b.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1) 3-1) 3-2] 3-2] 3-3] 38-2) 3-8} 4-5) 4-8] 4-7] 4-8] 4-3] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 
cate Vg ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 48-8) 51-9} 55-0) 54-0] 52-8] 62-4] 69-7] 78-4] 82-9]127-2|109-7|115-6]112-0/103-7/104-5 
— itumin- 

ta ee «| 31-1] 32-3) 35-0} 35-0) 37-5) 38-7) 47-3] 36-3] 44-2] 54-9] 63-6] 63-3] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8} 71-5| 65-6] 65-2 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.| 32-5} 35-3] 38-8) 41-4] 41-3] 42-5) 42-6) 41-3] 48-5) 59-6] 79-0] 78-5) 87-0] 81-7] 79-1] 79-4] 77-6] 77-7 














Wood, soft FEE “6 | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4) 30-0) 30-0} 30-6} 31-4) 30-4] 32-7) 43-5) 57-3) 59-9] 67-4] 61-1] 59-2] 59-6] 57-4] 57-6 
Coalloil... 2:28 lgal.| 24-0} 24-5} 24-4) 23-1) 21-0] 23-7] 23-7) 23-1] 22-9] 26-0] 27-8] 28-6] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 30-8] 30-4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
Thy SRRaae see te A 1-50) 1-63) -176) 1-78} 1-82) 1-91} 1-99] 1-84} 2-11) 2-54) 3-06) 3-13] 4-15] 3-57) 3-62) 3-53] 3-35) 3-35 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent,,5. 4.4 aoe 4 mo.} 2:37) 2-89} 4-05) 4:05) 4-60) 4-75] 4-38) 3-97] 4-10) 4-51) 4-85] 5-54! 6-62) 6-91] 6-94) 6-93] 6-97] 6-96 
$ 
Grand Totals..|...... 9-37/10-50)12-79)13 -00/13 -79)14-02/14-36/13 -86)16 05/19 -19|21-61)22-99|26-13)21- 60/20 -89/21-19/20-67|20-81 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nowa Scotia at....... 5-61} 5-83) 6-82] 6-78) 7-17) 7-29] 7-84) 8-07) 9-68]12-15/13-87|14-62]15-75)11-23/10-40)/11-09}10-55}10-58 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 5-80} 6-11] 6-34] 6-89] 6-92] 8-20|10-77|12-02]}12-67|13-17] 9-86] 9-27| 9-55] 9-44] 9-78 
New Brunewick....... 5-38] 5-83} 6-55) 6-84) 7-13] 7-04) 7-72) 7-87] 9-66)12-05)13-52/14-35/15-16]11-24/10-29|11-00}10-54/10-67 
Quebec.. U.... 98... .5..- 5-15] 5-64] 6-33) 6-46) 6-97| 6-87) 7-44] 7-58) 9-38)11-66)13-16]13-66/14-45/10-59] 9-84) 9-95} 9-60] 9-78 
Ont@rlo..... Jie... ty 5-01} 5-60] 6-50) 6-67) 7-25) 7-20) 7-72) 7-95]10-03]12-20}13-61/14-30)15-24)10-97)10-19)10-61}10-20/10-33 
Manitoba:.2: 2%... 0. 5-85) 6-19] 7-46) 7-41) 7-88] 7-87) 8-15} 8-19] 9-30)11-53)13-05)13-91|15-26]10-83] 9-74/10-22) 9-68] 9-95 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86) 6-92] 7-86) 8-08) 8-16) 8-25) 9-02) 8-18) 9-83}11-95)13-70)14-51)15-36)10-89) 9-91)10-48}10-20]10-47 
Alberta. 0.038... .4.8% 6-02} 6-50) 8-00} 8-08} 8-15) 8-33) 8-51) 8-18) 9-75|12-06/13-51/14-65)15-43)10-81) 9-99) 10-39}10-38]10-62 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74) 8-32) 8-79) 9-03} 9-13) 9-31} 8-62/10-27|12-63/ 14-19) 15-40) 16-58) 12-28/11-65)11-85/11-51/ 11-61 


* The budgetis intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. Seetext. + December only. § Kind most sold. t For electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Beef 
Son ee) 
e e. Lo) nM 
Locality 7. 2 ey S 
£ 8 ee a Be K 
Qn. Qn. Co oOo. &p 
esis |3¢}zs | ss 
on | Be aie Be | Bw 
a 3 oo a) Nel o mS © 
al et aan Ws onl Ue heel 17a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)......... 26-9 | 21-8 | 20-1 | 14-2 | 10-9 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 27-9 | 23-2 | 20-1 | 14-4 | 12-2 
I—Sydney.We Woe ee, b 29-8 | 24-8 | 21-7 | 16 14-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25-5 | 22-2 | 17-9 | 18-5 | 10-7 
3—Ambherst...........0..- 24 23-2 | 15-5 | 18-5 | 11-2 
4—Halifax) 2:2) /4 ee 32-1 | 22-5 | 25-3 | 14-6 | 12-8 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottet’n. 25-3 | 24 21-8 | 19 12-6 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-4 | 23-5 | 21-1 | 15-4 | 11-9 
Moncton 1027205. UN 27-5 | 22 21 16 11-5 
St Toun i eS, Oh G.) 33 24 24-5 | 15-2 | 11-4 
8—Fredericton............ 30 25°8 | 22-5 | 17-8 | 14-2 
9—Bathurst..........:.... 23 22 16-2 | 12-7 | 10-4 
Quebec (Average)............ 22-4 | 21-3 | 19-0 | 14-0 | 9-4 
10—Quebee. fe Loy... 23-3 | 21-5 | 19-3 | 15-2} 9-2 
11—Three Rivers........... 25 22-3 | 22-3 | 18-6} 9-8 
12—Sherbrooke............].-.++- SOs Hea Ge 21-5 | 15 
1o—Sorel ik JD PP, We UG) 20 17-5 | 17 11. 7 
14—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-6 | 15-9 | 14-7] 11-4] 7-4 
15—St/ Johnisw: ey Ao Wet d 22-5 | 21-3 | 22-5 | 12-5 | 10-5 
16—Thetford Mines......... 20 21 14 OR As 
17—Montreal............... 26-6 | 21-7 | 23-41 12-3] 8-6 
saa) ETE GRO ie time: Riemann | 23-5 | 20-1 | 18-7 | 12-4 | 7-9 
Ontario (Average)........... 28-0 | 22-4 | 20-9 | 15-0 | 11-5 
COCA Ate i), desley Sek cua 24-6 | 19-6 | 20 13-5 | 9-9 
20—Brockville............. 29-3 | 25 22-5 | 15-3 | 10-9 
21—Kingston.... 25 20-3 | 21-6 | 14-7 9-7 
22—Belleville.............. 24-4 | 19-6 | 20-5 | 14-7} 9-8 
23—Peterborough.......... 28-5 | 23-5 | 19-4 | 15-8 | 11-9 
24—Oshaw a. oe od 26-7 | 21-7 | 21-3 | 14-2 | 12-2 
Se Orilin. Se Ry 27-5 | 23 19 15-5 | 11-8 
20-—LOrOHtO.e. her eee od 28-7 | 20-9 | 21-4 | 18-7 | 12-2 
27—Niagara Falls.......... 29 22-5 | 21-8 | 15-5 | 11-3 
28—St. Catharines.......... 25-5 | 20-3 | 22-2 | 14-8 | 10-1 
29-—-Hamiilton. 10. 3i.44304.. 28-9 | 23 22-7 | 16 12-9 
30-Brantiord. ..,..15....4 27-1 | 21-7 | 19-4 | 14-1 | 10-4 
Slaten: Oe iy. idl 27:2 | 20-6 | 21 15-1 | 11-5 
BAF S GOI plo si ag en ylg? 26 21 19-4 | 15-4 | 11-9 
88—Kitchener.............. 28-2 | 24-4] 19 16-3 | 13-6 
34-+ Woodstock... 8445 551). 30 23-6 | 23-4 | 15-4 | 12-8 
DO LLAtOre od acl lidin oa lodee 29-2 | 24-2 | 20-5 | 16-6 | 12 
so upoten Ae SN 29-3 | 23-4 | 20-9 | 18-3 | 11-5 
o¢—St Thomason: 16 .i,.; 25-2 | 20-2 | 18 13-6 | 10-1 
SET AAE ART crete erect 26-7 | 22-3 | 20-2 | 14-38 | 11-1 
89-—Windsor!)).08)0.) 0024; 27-6 | 20 21 18-2 | 10-1 
40-—Sarnia ee eent sk 30 23°8 | 23-8 | 18 12-5 
41—Owen Sound............ 28-3 | 23-8 | 20-3 | 16-8 | 13-5 
42—Northepey! 100.9 18.4 32-2 | 27-2 | 23-6 | 15 12-2 
43-—Sudburyig dito). 1. | 29-6 | 24-4 | 20 14-4 | 10-8 
44-—Cobalti ie uiiG. he ibf 32-8 | 27-6 | 26-3 | 15-8 | 13-1 
45-——Tim mins sebonsien dele odk 26 21-3 | 19-3 | 16 11-2 
46—Sault Ste. Marie........| 30°4 | 24-6 | 21 15-8 | 11-4 
47—Port Arthur.........../ 28-4 | 20-6 | 19-7 | 14-7 } 10-8 
48—Fort William........... 27-3 | 19 18 13-6 | 11-6 
Manitoba ‘Average)......... 24-0 | 17-5 | 17-8 | 11-8 | 9-0 
49 Winnipeg A ASE Mey oe ae 24 16-1 | 17-4 | 10-3 | 8-7 
50—Brandon.........,..... 24 18-8 | 18-2 | 13-3 | 9-3 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 25:5 | 18-3 | 17-3 | 11-4 | 8-7 
bl——Rerinayy be M  t 22-8 | 16-8 | 16-8 | 9-7 | 8-6 
52—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 | 16-5 | 15 10 9 
58—Saskatoon.!.....3...... 28-3 | 19-3 | 19 12-9} 8-6 
54—Moose Jaw............. 28-3 | 20-6 | 18-5 | 13 8-7 
Alberta (Average)............ 24-1 | 17-5 | 16-0 | 10-9 | 7-8 
5 edicine Hat.......... 23 15-3 | 17-1 | 11-1] 7-3 
56—Drumbheller.........:.. 27-5 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 12-5 | 9 
57—Edmonton.............| 23°6 | 15-8 | 15-9 | 10-1] 7-8 
5Sr+ Calgary.) ies cht ue 15-4 | 14-2 | 10-1] 7-8 
59—Lethbridge............. 18-4 | 16-2 | 10-7 | 7-7 
British Columbia (Average). 2 : 23-7 | 22-2 | 14-3 | 11-9 
60--Fernie:/, 3. 2844 18S: Uh) 20-8 | 20-5 | 18-1] 9-8 
§1—Nelaonis 23.52. 00s k oo 23°5 | 22 16 11-3 
62—Trail ei oi et ay, 30°5 | 25 20-5 | 14-6 | 11-9 
63—New Westminster...... 28-8 | 23-8 | 28-3 | 11-9 | 10-7 | 
64—Vancouver............. 80-1 | 22-4 | 21-1 | 12-5 | 12-3 
65—Victoria.....60..0600005. 28 20-8 | 21-2 | 18-9 | 13-4 
66—Nanaimo..4 2.2. 2...04 33 26 24-3 | 18-6 | 15-9 
67—Prince Rupert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 13-7 | 10 


Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 


eee reeee 


roast, per lb. 


Mutton, leg 


bo 
~] 
Co “I = Co to 


30-3 


Pork 
= 
Ke ey 
22 | 8B. 
a4 | Bes 
os — Ba 
fe | foe 
cents cents 
24-6 23-1 
24-4 23°8 
27-5 24-9 
22°8 25°3 
22 22-1 
25-4 22-9 
22-3 20 
24-4 24-1 
25°5 7a) 
23-7 22 
24-2 23-9 
24 25-4 
20-5 21-6 
20-7 21-8 
21-5 23 
22-8 
18 20-7 
16°6 18-6 
21-5 yt 
18 22-8 
24-1 20-9 
23-3 D2 ef 
25-4 23°38 | 
23-8 21-2 
25-8 22-6 
23-6 18:1 
25 20°3 
25-7 26 
24-7 24 
2G 24 
24-5 22-3 
26 23°3 
26 21 
25-3 21-5 
25-7 22°5 
25-4 26-5 
22-7 22 
26°14) 24.8... 
25-5 20 
25-3 23-2 
24-6 24-4 
25 21-8 
26-1 23-8 
24-9 22°4 
27°5 2200 
24-3 26-3 
25-8 21-8 
26 24-7 
27 25-4 
27 25 
26-8 24-9 
25-5 27-6 
24-4 25-6 
22°38 22-0 
22-8 24 
21-7 20 
21-4 21-1 
20-2 18 
20 20 
23-3 21-2 
22 25 
23°6 22°8 
21-7 19-8 
27-5 25 
24-9 22 
23 25 
21 22 
29-1 25°6 
28-2 29 
30 25 
30 26-7 
29-5 26°3 
27-4 24-9 
25-2 19-6 
29 23-3 
33-5 30 


————— | ———— | | ES SS EO | EE | | 


Bacon 
Uh thee ii 
$3 ey ee 
S2c| 9 | oo 
BL fags} ad ~ 
Go| $9 | 88 
REE] 23 | 33 
cents cents cents 
33-8 38:3 56-9 
33-0 36-0 56-1 
34-5 38-2 54-5 
32 34:9 62 
34 35 52-5 
31-5 36 55-5 
30 32-8 50 
33:9 37-6 58-2 
35°7 40 59-5 
32-5 36°5 60-8 
31-6 34-5 57-5 
35-6 39-3 55 
30-5 34-5 55-9 
28-5 33°6 54-3 
31 35-3 56-7 
30:8 34-8 63 +3 
SR hey 40 53:3 
29 30 47-8 
SOs Ale iak bees 58-3 
34 SERA Se One. 
31 35 56-8 
29-6 32-4 56-4 
31:3 35-7 56-4 
32-7 | 36-8 55-6 
32-3 Sif 53 
29-6 35:5 54-1 
33-1 37-2 57 
32-6 35-7 55-3 
29-3 35-3 55 
30-8 33-6 55-4 
34 36-7 54-8 
30-1] 33-8 57 
29-8 32-7 55-5 
32-6 35:8 57-2 
31-2 34-4 56 
30 33-1 56°83 
30-7 36 54-7 
28-8 33 54-7 
29-9 34-4 55-8 
32-2 34-6 58-6 
33-3 38 58-2 
31-5 34-8 56-4 
Sh 35-4 58-6 
32°3 35:3 | 57-1 
30 36:3 55 
Sf | 33°9 56-1 
28+7 36-2 55-8 
31-6 35-5 56-9 
33 39-6 58-8 
28-2 32°6 55 
32-2 36-2 58 
34-8 43-9 61-8 
32:3 37:6 58°5 
31-8 36-6 55°79 
33-6 38-8 52-1 
30 34-4 59-3 
39-6 47-9 58-6 
33-8 44 63-3 
43-3 47-5 51-6 
38 43-6 55 
43 -2 56-4 64-4 
39-4 44-1 55-5 
44 48 58-3 
Abe Meet eare 53-3 
38-1 42-2 52-2 
39 45 57 
84-5 41:3 56-5 
41-2 46-7 60-5 
41 49 60 
40-4 46 58-3 
42-5 47-5 60 
39-2 44 58-8 
39°8 44-5 59-6 
44 48-1 59-4 
40-3 44-5 61-3 
42-5 50 66-6 


rr 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1924. 











Fish Eggs Butter 
Secs ee | Sh) me Need me | ee Be Pe Ps eal ete PB. 
was | eH |/ead| 28 | 83 | ses) g2 | 8S | Se | cS lg- 28) * | sas] ge 
Seojrmce jee | Be |) wi Pewee | ee Be | BS eve locobu| 4 | HEL | $8 
Saks mae Set Cr as Ae m= oi 32 Ea a aa 8 iS A oa. & a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
18-3 30-4 20-2 14-1 56-8 21-2 20-3 31-3 23°2 54-1 45-6 12-1 39-3 43-5 
11-5 1 i Be ae a (eee Oe 53:8 17-8 17:3 25-1 24-0 51-7 46-0 12-1 40-8 47-5 
10 SO!) Hie. Bee ek ee 60 19-1 16-8 27°3 24 53-6 48-6 | b12-14 42 48-3 | 1 
12 BON Hee BRN a eel 60 16-8 17-6 27 23:3 47-8 41-2 13 41-1 47-5 | 2 
12 281 Ate ee Ee aa 45 18 18 23-6 24-2 50 45 40 46-6 | 3 
12 Dan eee eae | Re oa 50 17:3 16-7 22-6 24-3 55:5 49-2 813-3 40-2 47-4) 4 
10 B08 THE Se Beale eam te ah 60 14-9 18 35:5 24 40-5 36 8-10 37°5 41-6 | 5 
12-0 ee ere a Yee 53-8 17-3 17-7 30-4 23°3 49-7 45-2 12-5 41-0 45-9 
12 Sh DN erste so) 10 60 17-9 17-5 33-6 23-1 47-5 43-5 | 10-12 43-3 47-2 | 6 
Soe ow atta. i PALath as, ot Marke Pamearals) eg 60 17-2 14-2 31-9 23-8 52-2 49-1 1 43 46-5 | 7 
12 a eee ae ee fe 50 17-6 18-2 31-2 22 54-1 48-3 12 41-8 44 8 
Selegs epee. vs as sek lakes sellaMeme cee 45 16-6 21 25 24-2 45 40 12 36 46 9 
14-5 31-5 4 Aras phere ee 57-9 20-0 20-1 27°9 22°74 52-5 44-9 11-3 39-5 41-3 
10) Spa ort. t 20> Mfeae RE 2 50 20 18 28-4 24-2 54:6 41-8 | 12-14 37:6 40-3 |10 
15-20 SO" Por wee eaten: 50 22-5 20 29-2 23-4 53°5 44-4 3 39 41-3 |11 
15 Sad ee ee oe ey ee ee ee 21-8 24 30 23°5 54-2 44-3 | 411-1 41-6 44 {12 
Bheitedl si sacie 30 ts AYE creas omer ott 60 DB Ud cols dl ottvote avatars 22-9 22 45-8 41-5 12 oi atl Oevat 38-9 {13 
Sitio Cea lol Oho 20 Pea. Pak hs cee aerph cs cep athom sla e pune 20-6 51-1 45 8 HERE BIC 39-8 |14 
Soles sie sri hamme tye etss Sp am eens wig 10 60 20 eases 35 22 61-3 55°5 10 40 42 115 
oS oxes/o Pane. st AP oe MRe cistel| cherep Metal ole 50 BF Ae 18 25°3 23 46-4 42-5 12 38-8 41-4 |16 
15 30-35 ZO. Laas ae a ot 75 15-6 20-4 31-7 22-1 57-6 45-3 13 40-2 41-8 |17 
15 SO: ae Gt ce Bees 0 20 20 28-9 23-2 47-9 43-4 10 39 42-1 |18 
19-2 31-0 21-7 11-2 61-5 20-8 20-1 31-7 23-5 52-9 46-2 11:8 39-7 42-7 
18 32 22 LOW ALOE Seer. 20-9 20-1 35-3 23°4 58-9 48-4 10 41-2 44 119 
20 32-38 23 NS ee 22-1 19-7 29-7 24-2 49-8 45-4 10 36°5 41-7 |20 
12-5-15 | 30-35 20 Ea Pee 1, ecg 19-5 16-5 30-1 21-9 53-6 43-9 10 36-7 39-3 |21 
DeU EE OO) vt, BORE ioc: Gob) (bece oo) Bas ep oe 22-5 19 24-5 23°7 49 43-3 ag 42-5 41-2 |22 
20 SO MMM DO) sp deh Vo UA Nee Pei - ct 25 25 27-8 24-2 50°3 43-3 10 37°8 40-1 {23 
20 30 PURO UN escola ste DN oraeieicl 1B 8 ear 18 29 23°6 52-2 45-3 12 38 39°8 [24 
Poaceae! vis: 20 BNE WSIS eld Ac 20 20 27°2 23-9 47°8 45  |10-11-5 41-8 43-2 125 
14 28 LBs ce 60 20-7 17-2 33-5 23°3 56:5 46-3 | 911-8 40 42-8 |26 
23 35 PAREN] Cee 8 8 Bae WR OS 20 20 36-4 24-3 50-3 50 12 37°5 43-6 |27 
OMe pene aks ck. 2 | ieee aleve aaa) ste eielets 20-8 25 34-5 23-6 53-9 47 12 41 42-4 |28 
20 35 20-25 gS OAS ee 19-1 20-6 36°8 23 57 47-4 13 39°5 43-7 129 
Bobi teks 380 5 5 dee Bievese 20-4 17-7 30-4 22-6 51-9 44-2 11 38-6 40-6 |30 
Bin Si: 30 20 12 Seokele oe 21 21-8 29-4 22:5 52-3 47-3 | 911-8 40-3 42-3 |31 
Se ey 30 25 BA TARE) [Biss okt 18 18 32°6 23°+1 55°9 49-1} 10-11 39-9 42-5 |32 
BS PRS en eo ae 22 Se Ce te es WE 25 20 28-7 22-5 52-9 49 811-8 40 42-4 133 
20 30 22 LOG {| hink Bese 18-6 23°3 82-4 22-4 51-2 47-8 10 38-2 40-5 134 
20 385 25 LOW Rae eels 20 20 28:5 22°7 50 43-3 10 40 41 135 
20 28 20 iho eee. f 60 19-8 17-7 34-2 23°6 56°3 49-6 10 40-3 41-9 |36 
20-25 380 25 10 50 20-1 18-5 35-3 24-2 52-2 48 10 42-7 43-2 137 
18 30 18 EVI RRS 21-2 22 32-8 23-8 50-1 43-8 12 40-2 43-2 |38 
18 382 BOG Raia as cise bath rae c ae 21-3 21-2 33°8 23°4 51-6 46-8 13 43 43-5 139 
AT 3 3 Paiye SA any Oe Soe ee 2000) 1 Mele 25°8 26-5 BD) libero ae 812 42 46-5 |40 
es APM aero RUE SIE 4+ « [lar gie SME AE] oy op Sith. oct aN pial if SRM CD Ne ya's Rabe cl aah 26°2 22-7 47-2 41-6 1l 38:7 39-6 |41 
SHGCES SN i> BOC IS SBE tidy IAsercrc Or Seah FARE [er te «ani 19-6 34 24-3 51 45-6 12 38-5 42 142 
sie CD Oe GOCE (OB OL eg eobe) Inan oboe 15 19-9 31-7 24 51-5 46-7 15 41 44-3 |43 
Bid ae 30 15 Beane ess 70 25 21 29-5 24 57°9 45 15 cn oben 46-1 |44 
Bet ooon 25 25 SE Base sf alee bh ake 20-6 21-5 25-9 23-2 56-2 45-7 20 ORE By 48-2 |45 
ES Seka athe 3. 20 She sea loon boee 25 21-3 37°8 23-1 54-2 45-7 13 38-6 42-9 |46 
18 30 ES oe BO Dilihae eters 2 9-4 17:3 39°7 24-3 58-9 49-3 812-5 40 44-4 147 
17-5 | 25-30 DSS eet A Ba 60-75 21-4 21-4 38-7 22-7 57°5 45-8 | 912-5 35:8 44-1 148 
Bete «slow 31-0 IPS Aa) Wa ash Se ate es Ser) a 1-7 18-4 32-1 21-7 47-5 39-8 11-5 35-7 42-3 
He Roe 82 Ee, eae Nghe Rs ac: 20-3 18-1 35 21-7 52-4 41-8 13 38-1 42-9 149 
Bcd. aes 30 $2eG-1S) |. Ries df abe ks 08 23 18-6 29-2 21-6 42°5 37°7 10 33°3 41-6 |50 
22°3 28 Oe CaN sor cee eee 20 °6 21-2 31-7 22-1 48-1 40-2 13-1 35-1 41-6 
23-25 30 aes eM a ees <P ae ofRo, 6: « 27°5 21-3 31-3 20-9 53-3 41-5 13 36-4 43-1 |51 
25 25 HSV Munlisgh seta s « Wakeeene soe 25 20 28-6 22 46-2 38-1 12-5 33 39-1 152 
15 30 15 15 50 25 20 34-3 24 46-2 36°6 12 33 39-7 [53 
25 30 PSM sheer as | ae skas 4 ¢ 25 23-3 32-4 21-6 46-6 44-4 15 38 44-6 |54 
22°3 28-7 16-0 1823) |i cers 24-1 23-0 34-0 22-6 54-5 44-3 11-5 34:8 43-0 
25 30 20 ES) 0[ ese; 25 22-5 35 23-4 57:5 43-3} 411 33°7 43 155 
25-303) We0=308)| w1b=200| We nines sae emieess 26°3 25 24:6 21 53°3 45 912-5 36-7 48-5 |56 
17-5-20 | 23-25 12-5 POM Rees ac 22-5 23 34-3 23°3 55-6 47 al1-1 34-5 40-3 |57 
sister 32 15 20 Ee Gia 23-3 23°5 39-8 24-7 54-2 43-5 11 34 41-8 |58 
18 25 15 Re 23-5 21-2 36-3 20-4 52 42-5 12 35 41-6 |59 
22:0 28-6 20-0 A954) Se. Ste... 23°3 a2°4 34-7 20-1 69-5 50-6 14-3 42-0 47-2 
20-25 30 20 LS ih tes: 3s 25 24-4 39-2 24-6 62-6 45 15 40 44-6 |60 
25 30 20 ZO OT aie’. 62 26°7 26-7 33°5 24-7 61-4 48 917 40-8 45 {61 
25 30 20 PAU | eae i ee 25 25 29-4 23-9 72°2 52-2 15 37-5 45 162 
OR GREER O08 4 oe) Biot. Uae Ib Soe] Ree Bree 22-5 22 33°5 21 69-7 52-5 411-1 43 46-9 |63 
20 PET Be er See ais eon ya [eve 20 19 33-1 21-9 69-5 50-2 ®11-1 39°9 47-6 |64 
YP eae: 35 is eres 20 55 22-5 20-6 29-3 22-4 69 51-1 812-5 44-6 50:3 |65 
17-5 PS a Ae EN ey Ua] etc Pa 20 21-8 39-4 24 70°4 49 13 50 52-9 |66 
de gon AON) Ake Medtest sheds theels ala deMbe 8: 25 20 40 22-5 81 56-6 20 40 45 |67 





8 Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Canned Vegetables 
= g 
‘ G Se, . 
aoy k ga | Ss eo |= | Bg 
. yo — a a . N 
Locality i = ar xk 2 2 g g 23 3 a ; 
a fonts 2 4, a eae ke 4 ® Bok a 
Z Ser cae pw | fs $ s- | $a | £8 | 28 
Pras | oe | ck | ee | ee ee | ee | 
g Bk as Ba | 38 g ‘28 g 9 ee | 2S 
a= © ei 3.2 oa Om a os om So o & 
ie) ~Q 02) es) jaw jew HH ia AY o 
ents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)................ 28-9 7:3 17-9 5-1 6-0 10-5 14-8 20-1 18-7 18-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)............... 28-9 7:7 17-5 5-6 6-3 9-9 16-4 21-8 19-7 19-5 
E-Sy diy feb. ete s taabe at 29-2 8 17-4 6-0 6-2 10-2 17-3 20-3 19-9 19-1 
2—New Glasgow........ Da ee 28-2 8 17-4 5-6 6-4 10-1 16-2 22-1 19-7 19-7 
s—Amberst. i. iodo ell. de eclees 28-7 7:3 17-9 5-5 6-6 10-3 14 22-4 19-8 20 
4——Fialifariay op aN he 8 aad 29°5 7°3 17-1 5-4 6-1 8-8 18-2 22-5 19-2 19-1 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 27-1 6-7 18-6 5-2 5-5 9-9 17-6 20:8 18 18-4 
New Brunswick (Average).......... 29-5 8-4 17-4 5-7 6-1 10-8 16-9 21-3 18-2 18-1 
G=Monatone. ie 9 gpa es 31:6 8-7 18 5-9 6-2 12 17-3 22-4 19-4 19-2 
CUO OME. Ne Bate cde halts whe 32-1 8 17-4 5:6 6-3 10-4 19 20-6 17:5 17°8 
S—SBredericGton. 26/405)... decceeers 26-6 8 16-1 5-6 6-2 10-8 15-6 20-8 17-3 17-5 
Gave ys bo Nobe. de eek eb es 27-5 8-7 17-9 5-7 5-7 10 15-7 21-3 18-6 18 
Quebec (Average)................... 27-0 6-2 18-0 5-2 6-6 9-6 14-8 19-1 19-3 17-3 
TO Ouehee ee tos Uda cadab toes 28°3 7:5 17-8 5:3 6-4 10-3 15-5 20-1 19 17-9 
11—Three Rivers.................. 27-6 6 18-4 5:3 6-8 9-5 16-4 19-8 21:8 17-9 
M2 SeTprook@:.}'...ah.s sds Sake os 29 8-7 17-9 5-0 6-4 9-9 15 19-2 19 16-9 
Me OOTEM  eawrcilAde s ctiviee + potent oe 25-4 4-7 18-1 4:6 6-3 9-1 16-2 18-5 20:5 16-7 
14—St. Hyaeintheé.. 3... 05.5552... 24 5 17°8 4-8 7 9-5 14 19-3 20°8 17-7 
DSC JOMM Sy ois. cctsee oo ta mome cee 28-3 5-3 19 5:3 8-3 10-4 14 18-7 19-3 18 
16—Thetford Mines................ 25-7 4-7 17-9 5-3 6-2 8-9 13-4 19-3 19 17-5 
PA RIOnereaere 10) ON ie 28-1 8 17-8 5-3 5-9 10-4 14-4 19-2 17-3 17-1 
ee TER RO i SR a) 26:9 6 17-4 5-6 5-7 8-4 14-7 18-1 16-6 15-8 
Ontario (Average).................. 28-7 7:0 17-4 4-9 5:8 11-1 15-1 20-2 17-6 17-4 
19 Ottawa.) > fis. daa 5 sho oeleeicls 30-1 7°3 17-7 5-7 6-2 10-9 14-7 19-7 17-5 17 
20—Brockville.................000- 27-8 6-7 18-1 5-2 5-3 10-1 14-5 20 18 18 
Pl Kingstone. i... Wi. . beac eee 25-9 6 15 5-2 5-3 9 14-6 19-6 15-3 15-3 
22-+Belleville. ...)...05...¢.¢05866- 27-5 6 17-4 4-9 5-8 10-6 14-7 19-6 17°3 17-6 
23—Peterborough.................. 28-9 7:3 17-4 5-0 5-5 10-7 14-3 21 16-7 16-7 
pa cOshawa hee. 1. Yi deca? he gophen > 30-1 7:3 16 4-5 5-8 11-7 14-6 20°6 16-7 17-1 
CRM a Oe. ac iRae os Be eee ao 25-7 6 17-5 4-5 5-5 11-8 15-4 20-4 17-9 17-3 
PEEOTONUO LL,» dos sb ale os baw sees 30-4 7:3 17-6 4-7 5-7 10-5 14-2 17-3 16-2 16-2 
27—-Niagara Falls.............s00.- 29-4 7:3 17-3 4-7 5-8 11-9 16-7 20-3 17-8 16-8 
28—St. Catharines................. 26-8 7°3 16 4-7 6-1 11-8 15-1 21-1 16-5 16-6 
Pe-“Blamiltoine. of ..c hs... dan ekie oe 30-8 6-7 17:3 4-3 5-7 11-7 14-6 19-1 16-8 16-5 
BO-SBrantiords 2062600) oc cae 28 6-7 16-6 4-5 5-1 11-9 13-8 18-9 16-2 15-7 
Bi Gala wd, ba eka. (i, Eaten Dae 30:8 6-7 17-8 5-0 5:8 12-1 15-7 19-3 17-3 16-6 
BEAGLE. «dnl SL ae 0's dv ab pea ch 28-1 7:3 17-6 4-6 5-8 11-9 13-7 19-6 16-4 16-7 
Bo AILCHONED... J... Me. os bso tee he 28-4 7°3 17-6 4-4 5-6 11-9 16:6 19-1 17-7 17-2 
6-7 17-3 4-7 5-9 11-5 15-1 19-6 18 17-2 
: 6-7 17-4 4-7 6-1 11-8 14-7 20:7 17-5 18 
. 73 17-1 4:6 5-4 11-4 14-9 20-9 17-7 17-7 
: 7:3 18 4-9 5-8 12-1 15-8 20-7 17-9 17-6 
: 6-7 18:5 4-9 5:8 10-9 14-6 20-4 18 17 
1 . 7°3 17°3 4-6 5-4 10-8 14-2 21-1 17-3 17-4 
SG Sarniat ine on. ha. ccd cote eee 29 7°3 17-5 5-0 5-3 9-7 15 20 19 19 
42—Owen Sound................... 27°9 6-7 16-9 4-3 5-4 11 15-3 21-8 17-6 17-9 
42-=North: Bay... 2. 6s eee 28-9 6-7 16-5 5-3 6 1021 eh vcs. darn 19-5 17-9 18-3 
AS SUCDUES a hehe ole toe oid cetees 28-1 6-7 17°5 5-7 6-2 11-3 16-5 20-4 19-3 18-8 
44—Cobalt PRT tania 's' g ste co SBOE Rae 31-7 7-9 19 5:3 7:5 11-5 15-8 21-7 19-8 19-1 
45 PIM MMS oe Pa cic bo kee 31:5 7:3 17 5-8 6 8-2 15 21-2 19-4 17-2 
46—Sault Ste. Marie............... 27:9 7°3 18-5 5:5 6:3 12-7 18 19-7 17:3 17:5 
Wh-OP ort APPmUr cs 5... peed aac 28-6 7:3 18-7 5-1 5-5 10-9 15:3 20-9 19-2 19-2 
48—Fort William,..:.:./..,.......- 30-2 7-3 19 5-3 5:6 10-4 14-5 22-1 18-6 18-9 
Manitoba (Average)................. 29-2 6-4 48-4 5:3 6-0 11-5 16-5 20-8 20-3 20-1 
40 Winnipeg, 600. os espe ke deen 28-6 7 18-4 5-1 6-1 11-4 15 20-7 19-2 19-5 
DO Brandone.. 65,425 5..5 0) see eet 29-7 MeeVee cone Po 5-4 5-8 11-6 17-9 20-8 21-4 20-7 
Saskatchewan (Average)............ 28-7 7-6 18-0 5-2 6-1 10-1 14-5 19-4 19-7 19-8 
PESROGINA, VA a VO b chs eae 27-5 6-4 17-3 5-0 5-3 10-4 13-9 19-5 19°5 19-5 
52—-Prinee Albert..............2... 28 8 18 5-1 7:5 8-5 14-2 18:5 19 20 
be-~Saskatoon...6..568 6. 00h5 2. ee. 29-4 8 17 5-0 5-8 10-8 16-4 19-6 20 20 
54—Moose Jaw... 0c. .cc secs sees 30 8 19-5 5-5 5:8 10-6 13-5 19-8 20-3 19-8 
Alberta (Averepe) bo ceo ey aca Pe 30-1 8-4 17-8 5-1 5-9 10-6 13-8 20-0 20-9 20-8 
55—Medicine Hat.................. 31-3 8 16 5-1 6-3 10 14-2 20-8 22-5 20 
56—Drumheller.................... 30°8 10 20 5-3 6:3 11-8 13-8 21-7 21-7 22-5 
67-=Bdmontorn 3.) 0h fee 29-1 8 18 4-9 5-1 9-3 14 19-1 21 21 
Se H@alenrys cca ee eae 32-6 8 18 5-1 6 10-5 14 19-1 19-6 20°6 
69-+Lethbridge. .).27000.0) 0009.45 26-6 8 17:1 5-1 6 11-3 12-9 19-4 19-7 20-1 
British Columbia (Average)........ 30-7 8-1 20-2 5-2 6-2 9-7 11-7 19-3 19-5 19-5 
GO-sPernie: Wer. o. AE a 33 7-7 16 4-8 6-2 12-1 13-3 20 20 20 
BI-ON Cleo? (o.)., Fo Ue eis 2 30-3 8-3 19-6 5-4 6:3 10 13 20 20 21 
62—Trail........ He ES Oe es WALA le 30 7:7 18 5-0 5-4 9-1 11-7 16-3 18-9 18-4 
63— New Westminster.............. 30 8 24-6 5-3 5-6 8-5 11-9 18-8 19-3 18-5 
Ov ancomver.... 85578 105) tone le 28-8 7-4 19-9 5:4 5-9 8-8 10-8 19 18-9 19-1 
Ob. ¥ icterites.. 1... 88. vase ek 32 8 19-5 5-1 6 8-9 10-4 19-9 19-4 19-7 
OO AAI ss 8S ee 31-1 8 23-8 5-2 6-8 10 10-6 19-1 19-1 19-1 
6f—- Prince Rupert, so oe 30 10 20 5-5 7-2 10 12-2 21 20 20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1924 (Continued) 
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ra = Bled Ace fo Bri F 
“| Sy ~ pe so} = be 
E ae 2 a ee ‘Abs Sug Fi mA S 5 og g 
ow leas om 3 oO oye 5 oem (o) re o8 Set a 
hea og , ; 3 mm ae o 2 x4 ae § © 3 =e 
Sao) 2s $2 | Ge Be aeeeese | oes) .¢ | BS) [FBG | gs | es 
Ucar = 80 54 ge | 226 = Bm some) co 10 
OE 44 aro = is} oh =) ae “A Oi wy nt hg ae repene mei 
ssa| 22 i B ao | eovimee. iveem| os gg aa Ba a 
eal e) Ay a4 fy ca) ay ei oO fs O = O 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 5-1 1-288 26-3 24-0 19-7 15-6 16-8 19-8 914 30-4 810 48-5 
8-5 5-0 1-151 23°8 25-9 19-1 16-3 17-9 21-7 983 32-0 898 48-8 
8-9 5 1:50 SOE Lis Sa ase sey 20-5 17-8 19-8 23-4 1-00 30-2 LO Al Bee th 
8-8 5-1 1-22 23-2 Dilie 2a Vests lat 15-8 17-2 19-5 97 32-8 788 52-5} 2 
8-1 5-1 713 15-6 Ds 17-5 15 17-2 23 1-02 32 1-07 45 3 
8-2 4-6 1-17 26-2 31-5 19-3 16-6 17:3 20-7 942 33-1 ESSTAtSS beeing Bogen 13.8 4 
8 5-1 775 14-5 15 17 15:6 15-6 20-4 1-07 30 862 55 5 
8-6 4-5 944 20-5 18-3 18-5 17-5 17-4 21-0 915 32-7 881 47-5 
9-2 4-6 1-09 21-5 20 18-6 17-4 17-3 20-2 +862 32°5 83 50 6 
7-2 4-6 1-14 24 20 17-2 19 17-3 20 +912 32-7 86 45 i 
9-5 3-5 785 17-3 15 18-5 16-4 17 21-5 962 30°5 832 45 8 
8-4 5-4 761 19a ke. ata 19-5 17 18-1 22-4 925 35 1-00 50 9 
7-9 6-2 1-065 22-0 23-8 18-3 15-9 18-5 20-3 1-001 30-5 -876 47-3 
8 6-3 1-01 23°3 23 18-7 19-1 18-8 21-5 1-04 32-2 2925 46-4 |10 
7:8 7-1 1-22 25-6 25 19-3 16-1 19-3 19 1-03 30 °867 46-7 |11 
7-5 5-9 1-37 24-2 24-8 19-7 16-1 17-3 21-2 1-06 32-8 883 50 12 
7°8 ef 95 PAVE | | eh Re 17-5 15-3 19-5 20 1:06 26 1-03 45 13 
7-3 5-2 - 986 18-5 18 20 16-7 15-8 17 1-03 Heal Weegee aes eee 45-8 |14 
Le ee 7-1 1-07 20 20 18 12-5 22-5 25 -90 35 875 47-5 |16 
7:7 5-9 1-15 LCS IOR | Me 18-2 16-7 19-1 18-5 -98 SOLO AER Lao 49-4 116 
8-5 5 +916 23-9 33-6 18-2 14-9 18 20-3 1-01 21-1 778 47-8 |17 
8-5 6-2 917 23-8 22-5 15 15-6 16-6 20-6 -90 25-8 *775 47-5 |18 
8-8 4-9 1-086 22°8 24-1 18-7 15:6 15-9 18-8 897 28-9 766 45-4 
8-8 6 1-08 23-9 35-1 18-9 14-9 15-8 21-5 888 30°5 -748 46-4 |19 
8-2 4-5 889 16-1 20-5 20 17-9 15-4 16-4 865 29-3 -803 45-6 120 
8-3 4°5 922 20-8 24-1 15 14-6 16-5 18-6 869 27°5 +741 44-5 |21 
8:5 4.9 992 22 TS ci Silia deo ate 15-5 15-8 17-7 891 28 -768 44-4 122 
9-1 4-9 87 17-7 Dole ye he. oe 14-2 15-3 18-4 928 27 -798 44-8 123 
8-4 4-7 1-09 21-8 19-3 15 16-5 15-2 16-7 913 27-5 *747 44-3 124 
8-6 4-9 888 19-5 TO Ze lt wee cae 14-3 14-8 18-7 93 26-7 “741 44-4 195 
9 4-5 994 20 26-5 15 14-7 15-2 17:3 847 25-3 -691 43-3 126 
9-8 4-8 1-29 24-4 22) 2A Haas aoe 17-9 16-2 19-3 1-03 28-3 87 47-1 |27 
9-3 5-2 1-33 24-5 2 NE, ee ook 14-6 15-6 17-7 894 25-7 719 44-3 128 
8-8 4-7 1-11 25-7 DAR De. Soe 15-9 14-7 17-9 853 25-3 746 45-7 |29 
8-1 4 1-00 20-8 DON arts oo ake 15-1 14-3 16-3 817 26-5 678 43-1 130 
8-8 4.3 992 21-2 BS jee taal es 4 15-1 15-1 17-4 861 24-7 +757 44-4 131 
9-1 5-6 +988 22-3 VENTS Neal oye, 12-6 15-1 16-6 847 26-3 -708 44-2 |32 
8-7 D 975 21-5 25)it | aes oat 13-3 14-7 18-3 768 28 686 41-5 133 
8-2 4-7 1-11 24-3 20: ORs a 17-1 14-5 17-4 898 30 °773 44.2 134 
9-4 4-5 1-22 26-5 18-5 20 15-4 15-7 17-7 97 29 °755 45 135 
8-9 5-2 1-09 23-4 21-1 15 14-2 15-5 17-4 888 29-5 °779 43-9 136 
8-7 4-9 1-17 23-5 DANA YL oR be aii 16-4 16-7 15-4 966 29 854 45-4 137 
8 3-8 95 19-2 6 eR 15-4 14-4 18 904 32-5 -813 46 38 
8-8 3°8 1-07 19-4 PASSA OY bell septle, 16-9 14-9 17-6 897 27-1 718 45-5 139 
7-2 6 1-10 20 20) ABT eta ences 16-3 18 19 825 36°3 75 45 140 
8 4-3 +795 18-3 20 4a ae ccd 16 14-7 17-9 832 28-8 748 45 j41 
8-7 4-7 1-12 27-9 33-3 20 15-6 15-8 19-3 942 35-8 813 49.2 |42 
9-5 5-6 1-08 26-3 35 19-8 15-3 15-5 23°3 913 28-8 788 46-3 143 
9-5 6 1-28 QOS OR isuvesdacte 21-7 18-1 21 23 1-02 32-5 77 55-44 
10-1 6 1-57 30 35 20 15-5 19 19 975 30 80 45 145 
9-6 5:3 1-03 22-5 27-8 20-9 15-7 18-2 23-5 925 28-8 772 46-1 |46 
8-3 4-6 1-26 25-9 7 20-8 15-9 16-4 21-4 889 31-6 794 46-7 |47 
8-4 5-2 1-32 28-1 32-6 20 15-6 17-7 24-2 878 29-4 84 46-5 148 
8-8 5-1 1-295 7-1 PC 14 ee 21-4 15-5 17-5 21-5 885 30-9 788 47-6 
8-7 5-3 1-63 7 oN Pa 21-2 15-5 16 20-5 857 28 737 46-4 |49 
8-9 4-8 -96 je eat | Rahs Se 21-5 15-5 19 22-5 913 33°8 838 48-8 150 
8-5 5-3 1-868} 35-7 ]........ 21-3 14-9 17-0 21-8 872 31-2 807 55-2 
7°8 4-6 1-83 SOU eco aeionisls 22-9 14-6 15-6 23 876 29°1 828 54-2 |51 
8-4 5-8 1-91 36°23) Dot ae 24 14-9 16-9 20-7 80 33 75 51 52 
8-9 5-8 1-84 30° Sal eee a. oe 23-2 15-5 18-3 22-5 893 31-6 85 60-7 153 
8-8 5-1 1-89 GMa |b Sees 15 14-7 17 20-8 918 31 798 55 54 
8-0 5-4 1-744 Ge GOllioerss 6 22°8 15-6 18-3 21-3 872 31-8 820 55-4 
7-7 6-8 2-16 Oo SP ora ce od 21-3 15-8 20-2 24-3 88 30 817 55 55 
8-5 4-7 2-27 = Ge | Leese 22-5 20 17-5 21-3 925 37°5 875 57-5 156 
7-7 5 1-16 SHOR Ne | teehee 23-3 13-6 19 21-7 806 29°7 786 57-1 |57 
8-5 5-5 1-61 = OO (kre At 24-5 14-3 17-5 20 88 30°6 82 55 58 
7-6 4-9 1-52 Ee ie ie 22-3 14-5 17-1 19-2 871 31-4 80 52-5 159 
7-9 4-8 1-975 40° Otley ce 21-3 14-8 16-2 19-0 -891 32-4 830 54-7 
9-7 5-3 2-09 Bo OD oc ces 20 15-8 18-3 22-5 983 31-7 867 62-5 160 
8-5 4-5 2-25 BS34| Remon od | eee 16 16 20 92 35 86 59 61 
7°7 4-8 2-25 TaD | [ei eri | 20 13-8 15 16-3 *875 35 825 53-8 162 
7 4-3 1-45 Uae | Pee 21-7 12-5 15-4 15 °817 30 808 0 63 
7-1 4-2 1-71 SH | hula: 20-3 15-7 15-6 18-8 845 30-8 785 50-6 164 
9 4-6 1-84 GO°ON eeeesees 19-3 16-1 15-2 18-7 87 30°3 78 51-6 165 
7-3 5-3 2-11 ZAMS | be 22-5 13-5 15 18-1 871 33-6 863 60 66 
7 5-3 2-10 43-7 Ar 25 15 18-7 22-5 95 82°5 50 67 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING’ 
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cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 9-9 9-5 55 70-4 5 15:5 3-7 2-5 64-6 12-3 9.9 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 10-2 9-7 62-3 69-0 30 12-2 4-4 48-0 49-2 13-4 8-2 
I~“Sy.dneyet ine sue enD 10-8 10-3 64-9 70:5 30 14-4 4-2 52-8 53-8 13-1 8-4 
2—New Glasgow......... 10-2 9-9 60-9 67-5 30-9 12-1 4 45 39 13-8 8-2 

3—Ambherst........./...- 9-9 9-3 64 70-4 31 10-3 4.4 50 46 13-6 8 
4° Fl alike aan sia eon 9-7 9-2 59-3 67-7 98-3 12-1 5 44 58 12-9 8-1 

5—P.©H.1.—Charlottetown 10 * 9-2 59 66-1 27-7 [4-2 3-7 44-2 45-4 13-1 8 
New Brunswick (Average) 10-0 9-4 60-9 69-1 27-2 12-6 3-9 40-7 44-0 12-5 7.9 
6— Moncton oe oy 10-1 9-4 64 69 28-5 11-9 4-1 45-1 42-1 13:5 8-3 
TO WTOUM Uae ects eas 10 9-2 57-5 64-3 26 wh? 4 36°9 44.1 12-6 8-1 
8—Fredericton........... 9-6 9-2 58-6 73 25-2 abakoys 3°8 43 43 11-2 7.5 
O-Batouret yee dice laces 10:2 9-7 63-3 70 29 14-6 3-8 35 46-6 12:5 7.5 
Quebec (Average).......... 9-6 9-0 56-5 69-7 26-7 13-9 3:9 43-9 70-3 11-5 7.9 
T0—Quebeceiie. . . vessels ee 9-6 8-8 56-6 72-2 26-8 17-1 3-7 38-6 76 11-1 7.9 
11—Three Rivers......... 9-8 9-1 58-3 69-7 25°6 14-6 4-2 42-5 80 11-8 8.2 
12—Sherbrooke........... 9-7 9-3 57-9 69-3 27-1 12-5 3°3 39°3 60 10-4 Tove 
PSS MOT ELM vcs its ote esate 9-6 8-9 52 62-3 27-6 13 3:8 41-7 80 11-8 8.2 
14—-St. Hyacinthe........ 9-3 8-7 58-3 69-3 26-7 12-9 4-9 45 72-5 10 71 
Poot. VOON'B. he. eeu sen 10 9 58-3 71-7 26-7 15:3 Ae ts 50 7 65 15 7.3 
16—Thetford Mines....... 10-1 9°5 57-1 71-3 26-7 13-2 4 42-1 65 11-8 7.7 
Aes VL ONEPED ae 2ics's seis a aks 9-1 8-7 §5°5 70-1 26-3 14-7 3°5 46-1 66-1 11-1 7.4 
Serbs MWe et Ce 9-4 8-8 54-2 71:2 27-1 11-5 3:3 42-9 68 10:8 7-6 
Ontario (Average).. ....... 9-7 9-4 56-4 70-7 26-1 13-6 3:4 40-3 62-2 11:3 8-0 
HO Ottawa chew 9-3 8-9 55 73°7 26-7 13-2 3:6 45-2 65-8 11:3 7-5 
20—Brockville............ 9-8 9-3 |, 55°5 69-8 24-2 12-4 4 37-9 57-4 10-9 7-8 
21—— Kingston gels cee tek 9 8-7 52-4 65 24-5 12-5 3-5 38:3 52-7 10-6 7.6 
22—Belleville............. 9-9 9-4 54-9 68 26 13-4 3-5 35-7 61-3 11-1 7.7 
23—Peterborough......... 9-3 9 59-4 68-4 26 14-1 3-6 37°2 52-1 10-7 7-4 
24—Oshawa..........0008% 9-1 8-8 62-7 73°3 26 13-5 8-5 40 60 11-9 7.7 
QH—Orira yy oe k a4 ay olksets 9-9 9-8 62:1 70:3 26-3 13-9 3-3 37-6 50-3 11-3 8-5 
26—— POPONtO 1950), 4/0 aks 9-2 8-9 60 69-9 23-9 12:3 3°6 38-6 55-1 10-2 7:2 
27—Niagara Falls......... 9-9 9-7 55:5 72-8 26-4 13-5 3°5 43-8 55-8 11-4 7-9 
28—St. Catharines........ 9-9 9-3 50-7 70-1 22-6 11-8 3°3 40:5 62°3 10-8 7-3 
290-—Hamiltone eo! Uren 9-3 9-1 57-4 70:2 25-5 12-4 3-2 40-3 60-8 10-4 7:2 
30—Brantford............. 9-5 9-3 54-8 70-7 24-7 12-3 3°3 40-7 64-9 10-7 7-6 

EY Or nel Ce A et 9-4 9 55-2 68-7 1B} 13-3 3°4 43-8 58-3 10-2 7 

BQ Cue lp le siele)'s sieisle vie lb ode 9-6 9-2 57-7 69-4 25-3 13-1 3:3 39-6 65-5 11:3 ff 
33—Kitchener............. 9-4 9-4 47-2 68-7 25 13-2 3-2 36-6 57 10-7 7:6 
34—Woodstock............ 9-6 9-4 §2°5 71-8 24-3 12-6 3°2 40 55-8 11-1 8-1 
SO Ura ORG ne sit!) lel ele 9-9 9-7 BO 69:8 25°3 12-6 3°4 433 55-6 11-3 8-4 
$6-—Londoniy\,’. sa ceehe vec 9-8 9-4 58-9 70°3 25-1 13-5 3-6 41-4 56-1 11-5 8-6 
37—St. Thomas........... 9-9 9-7 61-2 73 25-9 14 3-4 42 65 11-8 8-6 
88 — Chatham, 0.4) )2 V/siaesis 9-6 9+5 52-5 67-5 24 12-4 3°3 38-5 67 11-1 8-2 
BO) AWINGSOD MN.) se ene oc 9-2 9-1 52-6 68-6 26-6 12-7 3-1 38-1 59-8 10 7-2 
AQ —SATNIA piso sf Ve Gault 10 9-5 62-5 70 27-5 13-5 3-4 40 80 10 9-2 
41—Owen Sound.......... 9-6 9-3 58 70-8 25-7 11-6 2-8 35 58-6 11-1 8-6 
42—North Bay........... 10 9-6 60:8 72-8 29-2 14-7 3°5 41 60 10 8-1 
43—Sudbury.............- 10 9-9 55 76°3 28-8 Wa 3-3 42-5 90 13 7-8 
44-—Wobal tins: e's 6 Sse 11-4 10-8 59 73-4 32 15-6 3°5 46 72-5 13-4 8-8 
45— PM DOM Bw ss Velen 10:2 9-7 60 OU Mac emaalet 17-5 BS Tk 50 15 8-5 
46—Sault Ste. Marie...... 10-2 9-8 54:5 75°3 29 15 3-6 40-6 75 13-5 8-9 
47—Port Arthur........... 10-3 10-1 52-6 71-4 28:1 15 3-2 43-1 i 10:8 8-2 
48—Fort William.......... 10-2 9-9 56-7 72:3 30 14-3 3-2 42 67-5 11-7 8-5 
Manitoba (Average)........ 10-5 10-1 53-5 69-6 28-1 13-8 3-7 39-4 64-1 12-4 8-1 
49—Winnipeg.............. 10 9-6 53-2 69-1 26-7 12-5 3-7 40 61-8 12-8 7.9 
50—Brandon.............. 11 10-6 53°8 70 29°5 15 3-6 38-8 66-3 12 8-2 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 10-5 10-1 57-0 73°3 30-7 20-6 4-0 41-9 75-6 15-2 8-1 
51— Regina ..i.......cecee 9-9 9-6 56-3 75:7 27-9 | k19-4 3-6 37-9 72-5 16 7:8 

52—Prince Albert......... 10-5 10-2 51-6 71 31 k21-2 3-9 41-3 65 13 9 
53—Saskatoon............ 10:5 10-2 60 74 35 k23-6 4-3 44-3 85 16°6 7.8 
54—Moose Jaw............ 11-1 10-5 60 72-6 28°8 | ki8-1 4-3 44 80 15 Welt 
Alberta (Average)......... | 10-9 10-3 52-4 71-0 29-6 19-5 4-0 41-1 73-6 14-0 7.8 
55—Medicine Hat......... 11-2 11-2 55 71-3 28:3 | k19-2 3-9 40 85 14 8-3 

56—Drumbheller........... 11-5 10-5 50 74-2 82-5 | 22-5 3.6 42-5 80 15 9 
57—Edmonton............ 10-6 9-7 49-1 69-7 28-1) k17-5 4.3 41 70 14 h6-9 
$8 —Calgary vo. ..cese dees 10-3 9-8 56-6 69-3 29°2 | k17-4 4-1 43 69-1 13 7.8 
59—Lethbridge........... 10-8 10-2 51-4 70:3 29:7] 20-8 4 39-2 64 14-1 h6-9 
British Columbia (Average) 9-9 9-2 53-2 70-0 29-4 22-9 3:9 48-6 76-1 13-6 7-8 

60-— Bernie mages sie. h be 10 9-3 55 68-3 26:7} k18-3 3-8 55 80 14-2 h 

61—Nelson................ 10-4 9-8 56-5 73°2 28-6 | k33-8 4-1 48 66-7 14-2 hi0 

G2 SE rails years. et a ee 10-3 9-5 55 68-3 28:3 | 28-8 4-2 43-8 76°3 13-9 hg 

63—New Westminster..... 9-7 9-3 50 66-9 30 k19-7 3-9 53-3 70 15 hs 

64—Vancouver............ 9-4 8-8 53:5 68-2 28°2 | 23-7 3°8 89-2 75 12-1 h7 

65—Victoria......... ery 9-1 8-5 53 65 29:7) 17-8 3°8 46-6 85 11 h7 
66—Nanaimoy. 02.66 4.4 6% 9-9 9-6 55 72-5 31-3 | k16-4 4-5 47-8 71 13-5 6-8 

67—Prince Rupert......... 10 9 47-5 77°5 32°5 | k25 3-4 55 85 15 8 


° 


2 DR EAP Ls Reed ah aa RR NEI 2 Se A SS Aan) Slate ee eae | RED Bk “ORR SS CdS Lee Te a 

* a, Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar, ete. g. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h.Small bar 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. n. The ‘higher 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1924—Concluded 














Cs ee ee CO oC oo oC oe ey 


Rent 

=} i 

Bal grant ae 

Oo qa me) 

a2 | 338 ga [eS2sFe 
ga) FFF 98 FP aals 
S~}] §82d8 |S 98988 
oo | Oa3-4 aE 8 

BS] eoS8s145eoas 
st Aake a Aaa 9.26 

Cc. $ $ 

13-5 27-824 19-792 
14-8 22°625 15-000 

15 16:00-20-09} 10-00-14-00} 1 
14 25-00 18-00 2 
15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00} 3 
15 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00] 4 
15 20-00-27-00} 12-00-15-00! 5 
14-0 27-000 19-250 

15 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00) 6 
15 20-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00| 7 
13 25-00 18-00 8 
13 18-00 15-00 9 
14-3 23-056 15-500 

15 27-00-32:00]............ 10 
13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00}11 
15 20-00-22-00) 17-00-19-00}12 
15 14-00-15-00| 7-00-10-00/13 
Ai ve 20 00 14:00 |14 
15 p23.00-33-00] 15-00-25-00/15 
13 15-00 11-00 {16 
lig 2500-40-00) 16-00-25-00}17 
15 22-00-27-00) 15-00-22-00/18 
12-2 29-366 21-217 

15 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00)19 
15 18-00-20-00] 12-00-16-00)20 
14 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00/21 
10 25-00-30-00 | 20-00-25-00/22 
10 2250-35-00} 16-00-25-00123 
13 s20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00)24 
12-5 | 18-00-25-00|] 13-00-15-00)25 
10 35-00-40-00] 22-00-25-00)26 
13 25-00-30-00) 18-00-23 -00|27 
12 30:00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/28 

9 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00)29 

8 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/30 
10 25-00 16-00-20-00/31 
10 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00/32 

8-3 40-00 30-00 133 
10 20 00 15:00 |34 
10 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/35 
13 30°00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/36 
15 20-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/37 
12-5 | 30-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00/38 
12 40-00-50-00) 30-00-35-00/39 
15 25-00-35-00|] 20-00-30-00/46 
11-7 | 20-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)41 
15 30-00-35-00] 18-00-20-00)42 
15 x 30 00 |43 
15 22-00 14-00 144 
12-5 i 25-00-35-00145 
15 25-00-30-00| 15-00-20°00146 
13-3 | 25-00-40-00| 15-00--30-00/47 
11-7 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-40-00/48 
15:0 35-000 24-500 

15 |35-00-50-00 | 25-00-35-00/49 
15 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00/50 
15:0 35° 625 22°500 

15 35-00-50-00 30-00 151 
Mere Se 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00}52 
15 35-00 20°00 153 
15 35-00 20-00 154 
15-0 28-125 19-500 

15 25-00 17-50 155 
15 WwW Ww 56 
15 35 00 25 00 157 
et ashe 18-00-27-00} 15-00-20-00158 
15 30-00 18-00 1/59 
15-4 25:500 19-813 
Pe hatay 20-00 18-00 {60 
15 20-00-30-00) 18-00-25-00/61 
15 30-00 20-00 162 
Ea Aehesd 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00/63 
17 29-00 25:00 {64 
15 18-00-22-00] 15-00-17-00165 
Heute 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00\66 
15 30-00-40-00| 20-00-30-00/67 


Coal Wood I 
: & 

P - $ 8 8 He 
$ : Bold ge beth fp oF oe te 
Bq fe Se Be iy 8a ets Wik 
So a9 [9 a a9 ad 6890 Oo 
Be gS 39 oho ae ~hs Bs oO 
on Br Hh & Pe 2H eee mB he | 
a8 ee 5 8 ne 8 3 6, S28 Bsa 8 
< 6 aa a a R = 'o) 

$ $ $ $ $ $ c. 
16-720 10-428 12-434 14-644 9-214 | 11-537 9-938 | 30-4 
16-875 8-290 9-250 9-750 7-500 7-667 47-713 =| 33-0 

Aiajofate he titers a7-40 6-00 7-00 * 6-00 6:00 Wei leistelnie sien | tooo 
AL ee cick aan a7:00-7-35} b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 | b3-00 30-32 
7:00 9-50 9-00 10-00 Be SLOOMAMER a tates nes 6:00 | 32 
n15.50-18-00] 10-75-11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8:00 | 35 
16-50 | 10°50-11-50} 138-00 14-00 +, 8:00 9-00 b7-50 | 30 
16-688 10-970 10-625 12-375 7-000 8-583 9-200 | 31-8 
17-25 | 11-00-12-75] 10-00 12-00 8-00 GEOG He ca tee es 30-32 
14-50-16-50) 8-50-13-50/13.00-16.00]14.00-17.00] 6-00-8-00) 7-50-10-00) b8.00-9-00} 30-32 
17-00 8:00-12-00) 10-00 12-00 TOON eters sistetite sts b4-80-6-40} 30 
17-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 . 6-00 8:00 b13-50 | 35 
15-681 10-167 13-239 15-303 9-000 10-854 11-188 | 29-2 
16-00 10:00 b14-67 14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 
16:00 | n9°50-12-00} 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 | 30 
15-50 13-00 12-00 TAH QO). agrees SRS o saeeeReP alo slay ds = < ature » 30 
14-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 8:00 9-00 10:00 | 30 
TSS OOR EN svetre teeta. [eielaere eee PISS apse ee BLSE Bs Seer wk 25 
15:00 10-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 28 
FW Mop AT SS 1/2151 0) RRRePipe est iE I a! a I DL2r 00 veer ee. (DOWN al be aR aeR 30 
15-50-16-00} 7°50-9-00} 16-00 117. us 18.00}10.00-12.00} 12-00-13-00 b16-00 | 35 
16-008 y's.) Sa eeeeel b16-00 . -00 9-00 b9:00 | 25 
16-221 10-630 13-545 1. 920 10-263 13-094 11-199 | 27-4 
16-00 9-50 |12.00-13.00}14.00-15.00 8-00 10:00 b9-00 | 27-30 
16-00-16-50 £Oy50 9 bs eh trae a) LG" OO vel Pere eh evare ss [oy PO2LE 0 Qe 25-28 
16-00 8-50-10-00 13-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 b14-00 | 25-26 

16-00 12-00 12-50 13-50 10-00 11-00 10:00 | 23-25 
16:00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-50 9-50 7:00 | 25 
MGPOOMN sehen steelers 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28 

16-25-16-50 10-00 12-00 13-00 SOOT Me aiken « b7-72 | 30 

15-50 Pe 11-50} 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 
15-00 Cc Cc c c c 30 
15-50 11-00 c c c c c 30 
15-00 7-25-9:00) 15-00 15-50 13-00 13-50 12-00 | 26-27 
15-50 9-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 6:00 | 28 
15-50 8-50-10-00) 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 26 
GSO | Bee eee 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 27 
15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TA OO ie Wereiayeic se cre ee 24-25 
15-00 12-00 12-00 16-00 7°50 12-00 b13-33 | 25 
16-00 13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 b12-00 | 28 
16-50 7-50-12 -00 17-50 20: OOM ie aaa ee 16:00 15-00 | 23 
16-00 13-00 {15.00-16.00} 19-00 |.......... 17-00 b18-67 | 25 
16°00 |, 10°00=12-00). eon YADAV se eo we b18-00 | b9-00-15-00) 25 

16: raat 50 10-00 c b c26-00 c b c20-00 bcl8-00 | 25 
6-50 L200" 7 [is Aaah 13° OOM eee eet PA OM pecia: Sioc ec lehene 30 
15- 50” 16-00) 8: ede 00; 10-00 | 13-00 6-00 10-50 , 5-00-9-00} 28 

17-00 200M pincers ste 12° O0Ne Te. ce ek cue 8-50 4-75-6-75) 35 
17-50 | 11 00-11-50 AN ie eR UMNO Daal be saicke Oi 8 oS) APRS S Ha S| ee ne nea 25 
19-00 12-00 13:00 b15-00 13-00 |b12-00-15-00}............ 27-30 
20:00 15-00 10-00 12-75 | 7-00-7-50 ETON Ueno cnet ag 32 
14-75 6-75-8-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 b6-50 | 30 
17-50 8-50-13-00) 11-00 15-00 10-00 11S 1(00). 9h [See 25 
17-00 8:00-12-50} 12-00 13:00 -00 ROUEN ie lace Ae sl elecs 30 
22-000 12-500 11-000 12-250 7:°750- S O00) eine 2. ee 33-8 
21-00 | 11-50-12-50} 10-00 11-50 6-50 SOUE in sMeie-orcl «=: says 30-35 

3°00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 TOSOOM |lsitire + Fa aces 35 
23°625 10-688 9-833 12-750 9-375 11-500 12-333 | 33-1 
23-00 9 00-1200 as ts ee: {14-00 11:00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 

A OO CLAI ps di0-00-11-00 {7-00 # £8-50 5-50 BOO aca. |. eres (oO 
-23-00-25-50}d10- ea a 0 £9-50 {10-50 9-00 10-00 10:00 | 30-35 
a eeeteeeeysisius'? {13-00 |f b18-00 12-00 b18-00 b14-00 | 35 
Bistomracctane stots 7595 oho secede Seems epee LOOOCE 11-000 8-750 | 35-0 
c c 4 ¢ c c é. SS ee 
OB eDU Pics pees ti'h lis ds 6 emotes toaes : ae OCU RRS ae ae Oe 35 
AE D0=6-00(8. Test h . Mite eang tes 8-00 b6-00-8-00 4-50 | 35 
BOTS 12 ODM g. Sras s [homes rapt 12-00 14-00 b13-00 | 40 
SET EM | REO ROGR baie EARNERS Saher in! Sa ASPENS Seo er 30 
py Je ee ane Oe eae ee 8-800 10-673 5: 698 ari 8 
al) Ie tN 12-00 16-00 
‘AU ht es | inane | penetra B 9-00 12250) Donel RE ae ee 40 
SPO OU a ele weer nn Lassie pupae et 9-00 U2 iapretes yom Shale 40 
PISO PoeUO oes ot sncahacateric pad 6-50 6-50-8-00 4-50 | 30-35 
4c tsi sca oy a im onaviiey Mbeimndvimuel Maing) ome 8-00 4-00 | 30-35 
RS Ree ener 1200-12-20. at. «taht wam-erimees 7°50 b9-54 b4-49 | 29 
B ofatate eats siete ROMO ata nis cen cas billed Porpiats ace el eacreays Rta An oacst os bis och 5-50 | 35 
Sater akaie cache 14-50-16-00 35 


price for Welsh coal. 
coal, 


p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 
s. For new tenants $30, $35 and $20, $25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $35-$40. 


not extensively occupied by working men but some at $40.00. 


r. mining company houses $20, others $45-$60. 0. Welsh 
x Houses with conveniences 
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COMPARISON OF REAL WAGES IN CAPITAL CITIES IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 


N July, 1924, the International Labour 
Office took over the maintenance of the 
record of the comparative real wages in var- 
ious countries compiled and published by the 
British Ministry of Labour in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette since 1923. Summaries of 
these figures were given in the Lasour 
GazeTTE in August, 1923, and June, 1924. At 
the International Conference of official Labour 
Statisticians at Geneva at the end of October, 
1923, it was proposed by the British Govern- 
ment delegate that the International Labour 
Office should take over this work and develop 
it to whatever extent was possible. This was 
recommended by the Conference and approv- 
ed by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in April, 1924. 

The first publication of its own figures by 
the International Labour Office appeared in 
the October issue of the International Labour 
Review, with an article explaining the nature 
of the figures and the developments in the 
record taken over from the British Ministry 


of Labour. The chief developments are that 
rentals, as well as food prices, are included 
in the calculation to some extent, and that 
the figures are calculated not only on the 
basis of the Britsih standard of consumption 
of food, but on several bases designed to be 
appropriate to each of the other countries 
included. The list of cities differs from the 
list of the British Ministry of Labour in the 
following respects: ‘Philadelphia takes ‘the 
place of New York; Rome, Milan and Lisbon 
have been added; and Copenhagen and 
Sydney are not as yet represented. 

As before, the purpose of the calculations 
is to show the comparative amounts of food 
which can be purchased in the various cities 
with the wages of forty-eight hours’ work. 
For this purpose index numbers were cal- 
culated by taking as 100 the amount of each 
article of food which forty-eight hours’ wages 
in each trade would purchase in London, and 
then finding what ratio of 100 would repre- 
sent the corresponding amount for each article 


Index Numbers of Comparative Real Wages (or Comparative Purchasing Power of 


Money-Wages) in London and certain Cities Abroad at July 1, 1924.+ 
(London = 100).* 























Food only Food and 

Rent 

Index Numbers based on quantities of each kind of food consumed in General 

———__—_—_—_—__—_———-—| General Average 

Overseas Average | index nos. 
City Belgium Central Southern {Scandinavia} Countries | index nos. (with 
and European Great European Countries (Canada | (based on]! allowance 
France | countries Britain Countries and Nether- and food only) for rent) 
lands U.S.A.) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

TORO pa ss «eit eat 5 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Amsterdam........... 87 9 82 8 9 86 89 88 
MORI b oe pics or -haee ete te 56 60 48 55 bv 52 55 — 
TUSSE Ls ft. sneer cee. 59 64 52 56 63 57 59 64 
Christiania........... 72 79 66 70 78 66 72 72 
PSDGUI tomy bie oe oe 34 35 30 31 32 29 32 —_— 
PERCU nae ot acca aor 59 58 52 58 59 56 57 — 
Dg GALE 8 2 ine ASD DAS be 46 48 43 44 50 46 46 49 
OVE EAE sy, io ce thane “seein 167 169 171 168 185 179 173 155 
BEAR Aero Mee these toms 74 75 67 72 81 71 73 65 
Philadelphia.......... 208 207 211 202 242 214 214 213 
PAGUC si icici spanks cess 58 61 49 57 57 52 56 61 
HOW G Ee Mares been con 44 48 42 47 47 45 46 50 
Stockhoim’....4......,. 78 81 76 79 92 82 81 79 
WRCRBA nN eel taae ar 47 49 46 47 50 45 47 51 
erg st Bd ii Ss i eA 80 96 66 80 85 89 83 — 


{Average for all occupations covered by the enquiry. 


“Although London is taken arbitrarily as base (=100), the ratios would be the same, whatever city were chosen as base. 
The figures for Lisbon, as well as those for Rome and Milan, are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by 
the differences in the items of food consumption in these countries from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries 
included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons donot make adequate allowance for the large consumption of vege- 


table foods in these European countries. 


§Compared with those of other Central European capitals the figures for Warsaw are high. This is due in part, as explained 


by the Polish Government, to the fact that the wages of the groups of workers included are relatively higher than 


those of 


workers in many other industries. It is further pointed out that wages in Warsaw are very high in relation to those in other 


Polish towns, and consequently are not at all representative of the general level of wages in Poland. 
ently apply to other countries, but their importance in the case of 


These considerations evid- 
oland appears to be particularly great. 


© 
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of food and each trade in each other city 
included. These ratios or “index numbers” 
were then averaged for each city for all trades 
included. The British Ministry of Labour in 
arranging these index numbers produced 
weighted averages, allowing for the import- 
ance of each article in British working class 
consumption, and also produced averages 
without weights, that is simple arithmetical 
averages. 

The International Labour Office has not 
calculated the simple averages, but in addi- 
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tion to calculating the averages weighted 
according to British standards of consumption 
has produced averages weighted according to 
standards in various groups of countries with 
more or less similar standards of living. 

In addition by taking an average of the 
results according to the six standards so 
adopted, a general average is produced which 
stands as an international average by means 
of which the standard of living in each city 
can be compared to that in London. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Bhi: following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries. The index numbers 
of retail prices are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The upward movement noted last 
month has continued in practically all coun- 
tries from which information has been re- 
ceived. The only exceptions are a slight de- 
cline in both wholesale prices and the cost 
of living in Switzerland, and shght declines 
in the cost of living in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Spain and New Zealand. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statest index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures) 
recorded an advance of 3.4 per cent over the 
previous month’s level reaching 146.1 for 
October, a total rise in two successive months 
of 5.9 per cent. During the latter month, 
foods rose 3.7 per cent and materials rose 
3.1 per cent. 

The Board of Trade index number on the 
base 1913 = 100 rose 2 per cent in October 
to 170.2. Foods rose 5.3 per cent, all groups 
showing increases. Industrial materials rose 
0.2 per-cent, iron and steel and other metals 
and minerals declining while textiles and mis- 
cellaneous goods advanced. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05 = 100, was 219.7 at the end of No- 
vember, as compared with 220.3 at the end 
of October. Cereals and meat declined 1.8 
per cent, other foods rose 1.9 per cent; tex- 
tiles declined 1.3 per cent; minerals rose 1.9 
per cent; and the miscellaneous group de- 
clined 0.8 per cent. 

Belgium 
WHo.esaLE Prices—The index number of 


the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914=100, was 550 in September, 


as compared with 547 in August. The prin- 
cipal increase was one of 8 per cent in foods. 
Rubber rose 6 per cent; fertilizer, fats, tex- 
tiles, construction materials, and hides and 
leather rose slightly. Tobacco declined 11 per 
cent; tar, metals, petrol, clay products, glass 
products, and chemical products also declined, 
while fuels, resin products and paper products 
showed no change. 

Reram, Prices AND Cost or Livina—The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 
articles at Brussels, on the base April, 1914 
= 100, was 544 in October as against 529 in 
September. The index number for the King- 
dom rose from 503 in September to 513 an 
October. ) 

The official index number of cost of living 
of a middle class family, on the base 1921 = 
100, was 134.19 for October, a rise of 4.1 per 
cent for the month. This increase was due 
to a rise of 6 per cent in foods. Rent, cloth- 
ing and sundries increased slightly and heating 
and lightang declined. 

The index of the budget for a working 
class family increased 4.6 per cent for the 
month, to 134.30. Foods rose 6.5 per cent. 
Rents scarcely changed, clothing and the mis- 
cellaneous group rose slightly, and heating 
and lighting declined slightly. 


Bulgaria 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Director-General of Statistics has been given 
by months in 1924 for the two groups, food 
and heat, light and sundries only. The base 
is 1901-10 = 100. For August, foods stood at 
3719 as against 3686 in July, an increase of 
0.9 per cent, while heat, ight and sundries 
stood at 4039 in August as against 4028 on 
July, an increase of 0.3 per cent, 


France 


Wuo.esate Prices—The index number 
compiled by Statistique Générale on the 
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base July, 1914= 100, rose 2.2 per cent to 
507 in October. Foods rose 1.1 per cent, and 
industrial materials rose 3.1 per cent. Of the 
former, only vegetable foods advanced, and 
of the latter, minerals and metals advanced 
5.8 per cent, miscellaneous articles advanced 
4.6 per cent and textiles registered a slight 
decline. 

Cost or Livina—The official quarterly 
index number of the cost of living at Paris, 
on the base 1914=100, was 367 for the third 
quarter of 1924, one point above the figure 
for the previous quarter. Foods declined 1.1 
per cent to 378; heat and light advanced 2.8 
per cent to 360; clothing advanced 4.7 per 
cent; rent and sundries showed no change. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office of gold prices, on 
the base 1918=100, rose from 126.9 for 
September to 131.2 for October, or 3.4 per 
cent. The average price of foods rose 7 per 
cent, but the index which had risen sharplv 
each week during September declined corre- 
spondingly throughout October, owing chiefly 
to falling tendencies in cereals, meat, butter 
and sugar. Industrial materials were 2.6 per 
cent lower for October. This was owing to 
a decline in coal and iron, as the other 
groups, hides and leather, textiles, metals and 
petroleum all showed rises. The subdivision 
according to “goods produced” and “ goods 
imported” showed the former to have risen 
3.6 per cent and the latter 2.0 per cent for 
the month under review. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
on the base 1913-14=1 (gold prices) was 1.22 
in October as compared with 1.16 in Septem- 
ber, the increase having taken place in the 
early part of October. Foods rose 7.2 per 
cent; heat and light declined 2.8 per cent; 
rent advanced 0.4 per cent; and clothing 
advanced 1.4 per cent. 


Italy 
WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, for 


October, was 563.19 on the base 1913—100, 
3 per cent above the previous month’s level. 

All groups advanced; most showing fairly 
marked increases. Foods rose 5.8 per cent 
and materials rose 1.8 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the cost of living at Milan, on the base 
July, 1920=100, was 116.23 in July and 116.43 
in August, as compared with 116.41 in June. 
During these two months, rent, heat and 
sundries showed practically no change, foods 


fell slightly in July and rose again in August 
and clothing in July and August was 0.3° per 
cent above the June level. 


Spain 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Director General of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 186 in October, an increase 
of two points or 1.1 per cent over the 
September level. Foods rose 1.6 per cent 
and materials rose 1.1 per cent. The prin- 
cipal change was an increase of 8.7 per cent 
in the price of metals. 


Retar. Prices——The index number of 
retail prices at Madrid, on the base 1914= 
100, declined 2.1 per cent in October to 185. 
Animal foods rose in price 2.8 per cent; 
vegetable foods rose 2.9 per cent, and fuel 
and miscellaneous articles declined 6.9 per 
cent. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce on the base 
“respective months of 1913=100,” was 167 
in October an increase of 2.4 per cent on 
the September level. Raw materials rose 4.7 
per cent and manufactured goods rose 1.2 
per cent. The chief increases were in vege- 
table foods, animal foods, feed and forage, 
and the largest decrease was in textile fibres 
and fabrics. 


Cost or Livina—The quarterly index 
number of the Board of Social Welfare, on 
the base July, 1914—100, was 174 at October 
1, as compared with 171 at July 1. Foods 
rose 4.2 per cent; fuel and light declined 
1.1 per cent; clothing declined 0.6 per cent; 
and taxes declined 1.7 per cent. Housing 
and the miscellaneous group showed no 
change for the period. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices —The official index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office, on the 
base 1909-13=1000, rose slightly in September 
to 1869 as against 1863 in August. The 
principal increases by groups were shown by 
agricultural products, wool, hides, tallow, 
butter and cheese, and chemicals and 
manures. The principal decline was in general 
merchandise and crockery. Other groups 
showed only slight changes. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living, published each February 
and August, with base, July, 1914=1000, was 
1602 in August as against 1621 in February, 
a decline of 1.2 per cent. Foods declined 
1.5 per cent to 1463; rent advanced 3.4 per 
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cent to 1616; fuel and light declined 4.5 per 
cent, so that these three groups as a unit 
showed no change. Clothing declined 2.6 per 
cent to 1687 and the miscellaneous group 
declined 3.6 per cent to 1799. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics (1913=100) 
was 151.9 for October, an increase of 2 per 
cent for the month. Farm products rose 4.3 
per cent, foods rose 2.6 per cent, sundries 
rose 3.4 per cent, while cloths and clothing 
as well as chemicals and drugs rose slightly. 
Fuel and lighting declined 3.5 per cent, 
metals and metal products and house furnish- 
ing goods declined slightly and _ building 
materials showed no change. 

The Annalist index number of wholesaie 
prices of 25 foods was $197.676 at the middle 
of November, 1.6 per cent above the level 
at the middle of October, the highest point 
reached since the beginning of September, 
1922. 

The Federal Reserve Board index number 
rose 1.9 per cent to the level of 159 for 
October (1913=100). Goods produced rose 
1.3 per cent and goods imported rose 2.1 
per cent. Goods exported rose 2.5 per cent. 
Raw materials rose 2.5 per cent, producers’ 
goods declined 0.7 per cent and consumers’ 
goods rose 1.3 per cent. 

Dun’s index number for December 1 was 
$197.993, 2.2 per cent above that for Novem- 
ber 1. This is the highest point reached 
since the beginning of 1921, and is 64 per 
cent above the pre-war basis. Most of the 
rises for the month were in foodstuffs as a 
whole, which rose 3.1 per cent. The only 
groups showing declines were meats and other 
foods. The index number for clothing rose 
2.4 per cent, reaching the highest level since 
Jast February. 


Gibson’s index number of the average cost 
of 22 articles of food was 84.5 for November, 
an increase of 0.9 per cent over the October 
level. The average for 11 months of 1924 
was 78.0. 


Bradstreet’s index number for December 1 
showed another monthly rise in general price 
levels, reaching $13.5289, a gain of 1.3 per 
cent for the month of November. Only three 
of the thirteen groups declined, these being 
textiles, building materials and naval stores. 
Nine groups advanced, including the four food 
product groups, and hides and leather, metal, 
coal and coke, oils and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts. Chemicals and drugs showed no 
change. 


Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics rose in 
the period June 1 to September 1 from 169.1 
to 170.6. Food rose 3.1 per cent and fuel 
and light rose 1.4 per cent. Sundries showed 
no change, and clothing, housing and furniture 
all declined slightly. 


The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base July, 
1914—100 rose 0.6 per cent from’ 162.8 in 
August to 163.8 in September. Foods rose 
by 3 points to 147, shelter declined by one 
point to 185; clothing fell two points to 174 
and fuel and light and sundries were un- 
changed at 166 and 173. 


The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1918=100 was 160.3 in 
October, practically the same as for the 
preceding month. There were small reduc- 
tions in the food and clothing elements of 
the budget, and a slight decline in the fuel 
and light index owing to a drop of the gas 
rate in one of the large cities. Shelter and 
sundries showed no change. 





Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario in 1924 


A report from the Mothers’ Allowance 
Commission of Ontario shows that Govern- 
ment expenditures, under the Act, for the 
fiscal year ending October 31, 1924, amounted 
to $1,707,894. Under the interlocking system 
provided by the Act, the sum of $806,539.50 
was refunded by the various municipalities 


of the province. Toronto had the greatest 
number of beneficiaries, i.e., 752, the amount 
disbursed being $347,791 for the relief of 
mothers. Ottawa came next with 289 cases 
of relief and a disbursement of $137,000. 
Hamilton reported 172 cases with a disburse- 
ment of $77,222, and London 89, the amount 
paid out being $43,583. | 
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LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employee may be Dismissed for Misconduct 
after Fair Inquiry 


N the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta an appeal was heard 
recently in the case Caven versus Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. The decision 
against which appeal was taken was outlined 
in the September issue of the Lasour Gazerte, 
page 813. (Caven, formerly a conductor in 
the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
was dismissed by the Company in 1923 on 
the ground of alleged misconduct. The trial 
judge held that the Company, in dismissing 
Caven, had not complied with the provisions 
governing “discipline and dismissal” con- 
tained in Article 10 of the existing agreement 
between the Company and its conductors, 
baggagemen, brakemen, and flagmen employed 
on its western lines, and gave judgment for 
the plaintiff for $10,000 with costs. Appeal 
from this judgment was taken by the Com- 
pany, on whose behalf it was claimed that 
Article 10 had been complied with in connec- 
tion with Caven’s dismissal. 
Article 10 reads as follows:— 


No trainman shall be disciplined or dismissed until! 
his case has been investigated and he has been 
proven guilty of the offence against him, and decision 
rendered. He, however, may be held off for such in- 
vestigation for a period not exceeding three days and 
when so held off he will be notified in writing that 
he is being held off for that purpose and advised of 
the charges against him. He may, if he desires, enjoy 
the privilege of the assistance of a fellow employee 
in stating his case at the investigation and will be 
given a copy of statement made by him at the in- 
vestigation. All material and necessary witnesses must 
be notified in writing to appear. If they appear their 
evidence shall be taken in the presence of the accused. 
If they do not appear the accused shall be furnished 
with @ copy of their written statements and their 
names. If accused is not satisfied with the decision 
he will be given an opportunity of reviewing the 
evidence and may appeal through his representatives 
to the higher officials. Should the charge not be 
proven the trainman will be reinstated at once and 
paid for all time lost at schedule rates and reason- 
able actual expenses. 


Should the charge be proven the trainman will be 
paid his reasonable actual expenses for the time he 
may be held away from his home terminal in excess 
of three days, but nothing for the time lost, nor for 
expenses if not held longer than said three days. 

Note.—It is understood that men will not be held 
off unnecessarily and caused to lose time under above 
rule. 

When a trainman is discharged or resigns he will, 
within five days, be paid and given a certificate, 
stating the term of service and in what capacity he 
was employed. 


The trial judge had based his decision on 
the fact that the employee had not been 
notified of the charges preferred against him 
until six or seven weeks after the dates of 


the alleged misconduct, and that in the 
meantime the Company had retained him in 
its service, this retention, it was held, being 
equivalent to condonation. 

The appeal court, on the other hand, found 
that the plaintiff having submitted to an 
investigation as provided in Article 10, was 
bound by the result, as regards the Com- 
pany’s power to dismiss him, subject to the 
right of appeal to higher authorities. The 
court might even require him to make his 
appeal first to the higher authorities men- 
tioned in Artcile 10. That article, it was 
found, merely obliged the defendant Company 
to deal fairly and afford an opportunity for 
defence. The employee’s failure to attend the 
investigation instituted by the Company’s 
officials, or to take advantage of the right 
of appeal given him by the article did not 
destroy his legal right to sue. On the other 
hand the article did not obligate the 
defendant to retain any particular employee 
in its service permanently or indefinitely. 
The import of Article 10 was stated by the 
Court to be that it prevents the Company 
from dismissing an employee before an_in- 
vestigation has been held, and before he has 
been found as the result of such investigation 
to be guilty of misconduct. A _ decision 
honestly arrived at after such an investigation 
was held to be binding on the employee as 
a sufficient justification of dismissal, subject 
to the right of appeal provided in the article. 
The Company, however, was not bound to 
hold an investigation under Article 10 before 
dismissing an employee because of a serious 
criminal offence at all events, if it should be 
one which might in any way affect his use- 
fulness as an employee or the propriety of 
placing him in a position of authority over 
or responsibility to the public. The fact that 
the Company, in an investigation under 
Article 10 had not procured the attendance 
of every one who could give material 
evidence did not render the investigation 
invalid. The delay of six or seven weeks in 
notifying the employee of the charges against 
him, did not, in the opinion of the court of 
appeal, amount to condonation of the alleged 
offence. 

The appeal of the Company was allowed, 
and the action dismissed. Two of the five 
judges would allow the appeal, but would 
also allow a new trial. 


(Supreme Court of Alberta, 
Division—Caven versus 
Railway Company). 


Appellate 
Canadian Pacific 
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Orders of Alberta Minimum Wage Board 
Declared Invalid 


In the case of an appeal by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company against a decision delivered 
last July by the ‘Chief Justice of Alberta, the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
the Province, on December 11, at Calgary, 
declared invalid all orders of the Alberta 
Minimum Wage Board affecting wages. 
Under the act the orders are made applicable 
to six cities and six towns in the Province, 
these cities and towns being named. In 
defining the powers of the Board, however, 
the act states that the Board has power “to 
establish a minimum wage for employees with 
regard to any trade or occupation, and with 
regard to any municipality to which the act 
applies or any number of such municipali- 
ties.” The Appeal Court held that in failing 
to designate the municipalities to which they 
apply, the orders of the Board are invalid. 

The decision given by Chief Justice Sim- 
mons, from which appeal was taken by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was outlined in the 
Lasour GAZETTE in the October issue. Fur- 
ther particulars of the decision of the Appeal 
Court will be given in a future issue. 


Employer held not liable for Compensation 
where Accident Resulted from 
Fault of Workman 


A young man employed as a farm helper 
was engaged with two other men in erecting 
a building when he fell from a ladder on 
which he was standing, sustaining serious 
injury. He brought action against the farmer 
alleging that the ladder was defective, several 
of the rungs being loose. The Superior 
Court, in a judgment rendered at Hull, 
Quebec, sustained the claim, granting damages 
at $6,000. This decision was reversed on 
appeal heard in the Court of King’s Bench, 
at Montreal, the court holding that it was 
not proved that the accident was due to 
defects in the ladder, which in fact continued 
in use after the accident, but that, according 
to the evidence, it was due to the worker’s 
clumsiness. 


(Quebec-D’Amour versus Renaud). 


Grievance of a Trade Union Member 
Against Union Officials 

A brakeman who had been in the service 
of the Canadian Northern and Canadian 
National Railway for seven years, having 
good standing and seniority rights, was sus- 
pended by the Railways in February, 1928, 
on the charge of having been under the in- 
fluence of liquor while on duty. He was a 
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member of Beaver Lodge, Number 691, of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad’ Trainmen, and 
thinking he had been wrongfully suspended 
he presented his grievance to the lodge. The 
grievance being sustained by the lodge was 
referred by the lodge to the General Griev- 
ance Committee of the Brotherhood for the 
western lines of the C.N.R., for adjustment. 
It is the duty of this Committee, where any 
employee of the Canadian National Railways 
has been suspended for any reason he might 
consider insufficient, to make an effort to 
adjust the grievance by negotiating with the 
Railways on his behalf and by endeavouring 
to obtain his reinstatement. The brakeman 
in the present case, charged that the chair- 
man and another member of the Committee 
wilfully and wrongfully caused his grievance 
to be held in abeyance for a number of 
months and did not endeavour to obtain his 
reinstatement. 


In the meantime the brakeman caused his 
grievance to be investigated by the Railways, 
and on October 23, 1928, as a result of his 
own personal efforts and representations, the 
Railways advised him that he would be per- 
mitted to return to the service and requested 
him to return to duty. However, on account 
of the terms of an agreement between the 
Brotherhood and the Railways, he could not 
be re-employed without the sanction of the 
General Committee, and shortly after October 
23, the two members of the Committee 
referred to protested against the reinstate- 
ment, and informed the Railways that they 
had investigated the case and had found that 
the brakeman had been under the influence 
of liquor, and was not a proper person to be 
employed by the Railways. In consequence 
the brakeman was dismissed from the service. 
He brought action against the two members 
of the Grievance Committee, claiming that 
they had wilfully and wrongfully and in 
breach of the constitution of the Brotherhood 
and of the terms of their employment by the 
lodges of the Brotherhood, and in breach of 
their duty to the plaintiff, caused him to lose 
his position and suffer damages. 

The defendants made a motion in the Court 
of King’s Bench, to strike out the plaintiff’s 
statement of claim as “ unnecessary, frivolous 
and vexatious,” claiming further that the 
plaintiff had no right of relief in the court 
until he had exhausted all the rights of 
appeal provided by the Brotherhood. They 
stated that the brakeman’s grievance had 
been duly investigated, and that they had 
reported to the lodge that “after weighing 
the evidence submitted to us by Brakeman 
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Williams, Crew Conductor Manchester and 
Asst. Station Master Nelson we are of the 
opinion that it would be useless to appeal 
the case any further, and recommend that 
the case be dropped for want of merit. But 
Brother Thompson should be advised that he 
has the right to appeal his case to the full 
General Committee, or to the President, W. 
G. Lee, if he is of the opinion that he ’s 
not having justice done him.” 


The motion of the defendants to have the 
brakeman’s claim struck out was dismissed 
by the court with costs to the plaintiff, how- 
ever the subsequent trial might result. The 
judge after reviewing the evidence produced 
in the case, said:— 

It appears to me, on the above material, that the 
plaintiff has been very harshly dealt with. Assuming 
that the defendants’ evidence was correct and that 
the plaintiff attended at the station on February 28 
in a more or less intoxicated condition the railway 
company were quite able to supply his place, for 
they had been informed that he was too ill to go 
out on the road that afternoon. * * * * But the 
strangest part of this controversy, to my mind, con- 
sists in the fact that the railway company were 
quite willing to overlook the occurrence and take the 
plaintiff back but for ithe active intervention and 
opposition raised by the defendants, whose duty it 
was, under their own constitution, to assist a fellow- 
member in his effort to secure reinstatement. 


(Manitoba—Thompson versus Ryall and 
Cunningham) 


Disease Not Compensable Under Quebec Act 


Four loggers employed by a logging com- 
pany simultaneously fell sick of typhoid fever 
while in camp last January, one case being 
fatal. One of the men subsequently brought 
action against the company under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Quebec, alleging 
that the sickness was due to the drinking 
water supplied to the camp. The claim was 
heard in the Superior Court of Quebec, the 
Chief Justice of the Province presiding. The 


Court held that, according to medical 
authorities, typhoid fever was caused by 
impure milk, preserved foods and other sub- 
stances besides impure water. Moreover, in 
this case, the water was not proved to have 
been impure. If it had been proved con- 
clusively that the cause of the disease was 
as claimed, the Court might have considered 
the application, but not under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the Province, which 
provided compensation only in connection 
with accidents. “Our courts have decided 
that it is only an accident, and not a disease, 
that confers upon the workman the right to 
claim under the Act.” 


(Quebec—Gendron versus Brown Corporation) 





Four men were convicted by a jury at 
Montreal, in the Court of King’s Bench, on 
November 26, on a charge of having intimi- 
dated workers who were employed during a 
strike of garment workers last January. The 
presiding judge imposed a fine of $25 in each 
case, or in lieu thereof a term of three months 
in jail. He stated that the men had gone too 
far in their demonstration in favour of the 
union. The law, he maintained, provided 
adequate machinery for the arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes, and it must be remembered 
that while the workers possessed certain rights 
the employers also must be portected. The 
judgment must be designed, he declared, 
rather as a warning to the accused and other 
union men that such displays of violence 
could not be tolerated. 

In the Police Court at Hull, Quebec, on 
December 2, seven young men were con- 
victed on a charge of intimidating workers 
employed by the E. B. Eddy Company in 
connection with a dispute between the com- 
pany and its employees, and were fined $5 
each, 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1921, 1922 AND 1923 


HE accompanying tables show the 
rates of wages and hours of labour 
for representative classes of labour in 
several industries in thirteen of the cities 
throughout Canada in September of 
each year 1921, 1922 and 1923, samples 
of the rates in a number of manufac- 
_ turing industries and in lumbering, and 
also tables of the rates for representa- 
tive classes in steam railway operation 
and in coal mining. 

These tables continue for 1921, 1922 
and 1923 the statistics published in a 
bulletin issued as a supplement to the 
issue of the Lasour Gazette for March, 
1921, giving figures for all the above 
mentioned classes for the year 1901 to 
1920, except those for coal mining, while 
the samples for factory wages and lum- 
bering were given for the period 1911 to 
1920, only. 

Subsequent bulletins gave similar fig- 
ures for 1921 and 1922, covering, how- 
ever, a larger number of localities and 
more classes of labour. Report No. 3 
issued as a supplement to the LasBour 
GazerTs for February, 1922, gave figures 
for coal mining from 1900 to 1921. The 
figures for metal trades are chiefly for 
factories, shops, foundries, etc., and do 
not cover railway employees of these 
classes, these being given in the table of 
railway wages. 

From the figures so published index 
numbers of wage rates were calculated 
using rates in 1913 as the base, that is 
equal to 100, in order to indicate the 
trend of wage changes by the various 
groups. For the years 1901 to 1920 the 
percentage changes for each rate each 
year were calculated and averaged for 
each group and for all groups. For 1921, 
1922 and 1923, the average changes per 
cent in each group each year were cal- 
culated and the figures for the previous 
year adjusted accordingly. This brings 
approximately the same results as if the 
percentage change in each rate were cal- 
culated and the average taken by groups 
and for all groups. The accompanying 
table of index numbers gives the results 
of these calculations. 
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It will be seen that in each group, ex- 
cept in the printing trades and coal min- 
ing, the highest point was reached in 
1920. In the printing trades a large 
number of employees were working un- 
der agreements for terms of five years 
or less, many of which expired in 1921 
and 1922 and although these were in 
many cases amended to provide for cost 
of living bonuses the total wages re- 
ceived did not show, on the average, as 
great increases as appeared in other in- 
dustries. On the other hand in 1921 and 
1922 when new agreements were effected, 
increases in wages or shorter hours were 
frequently secured when in other trades 
reductions in wages were being made, 
The slight decrease in the average for 
1923 was due to a number of reductions 
in wages in western cities. 

In coal mining the peak appears to 
have been reached in 1921 but the wage 
schedules for 1921 that came into effect 
toward the end of 1920, were not reduced. 
in Nova Scotia until January, 1922, and 
have not since been reduced in Alberta. 
and south eastern British Columbia, In 
Vancouver Island in 1918, a system of 
adjusting a cost of living bonus every 
three months according to changes in 
the cost of living was adopted and is still 
in use. Under this arrangement the peak 
was reached in 1920 and decreases oc- 
curred during 1921, 1922 and 1923, with 
occasional slight increases. The slight. 
decreases made in Vancouver Island in 
1923 were offset in the index number for 
the group by increases in the average 
earnings per shift or day of contract 
miners in both Nova Scotia and Alberta. 

In the other industries substantial re- 
ductions in wages were made in 1921 
and 1922, with slight upward changes 
in 1923, the average for all groups in 
1923 being 178.4, as compared with 
176.8 for 1922, 186.1 for 1921 and 192.1 
for 1920. These averages do not include 
the index numbers for factory iabour 
and lumbering in which the same ten- 
dencies appeared except that common 
labour in factories was not up in 1923. 
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Halifax - St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages ;Hours|] Wages {Hours} Wages ,|Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | week} hour week hour week hour week hour | week 
; $ $ $ $ $ 
Bricklayers— 
1901. ek Se Se tee .90| 44-48 WD 54} .90-1.00 | 44-50 .90 44 1.00 44 
1002 ed eee eee .90| 44-48 MED 54 .90 | 44-50 85 44 1.00 44 
LOIS ee eee .90| 44-48 .90 | 54-60 1.00 | 44-50 1.00 44 1.00 44 
Carpenters— 
921 VRE EF .60 48) .524-55 60} .60-.70 | 44-55 athe 44 .90 44 
1922 a ee .50-.60}] 48-54} .45-.55 | 48-60) .50-.65 | 44-60 .70 44) .70-.90 44 
1923 eee be eee .50-.60} 48-54) .45-.55 | 54-60] .60-.724) 50-60 ay 53 44 .85-.90 | _ 44 
Electrical workers— 
OD Ni > peas ee 52 60} .46-.60 | 50-60} .55-.70 | 44-54 80 44) .77-.874 44 
1929) A he eee 50 48] .45-.60 50-.65 | 44-54) .70-.80 44 80 44 
1925 ae ae 50 48 45-—.60 54 60-.75 | 44-54 70-.80 44 80 44 
Painters— 
POD EO ec ee .75} 44-48] .52-.60 | 48-54] .55-.65 493} .65-.70 44} .75-.85 | 44-48 
NOD Ot ere ge Bee .65-.75} 44-48] .42-.60 54, .55-.65 50 .65 44) .65-.75 44 
ODS ere... te qT 44) .42.-60 54} .55-.65 50 65 44) .65-.75 44 
Plumbers— 
HOA hep SENS ean 65 45 50 | 54-60] .624-.75 | 44-60 80 44 90 | 44-48 
OUD om ee pees a.) 65 481 .45-.60 | 48-60} .70-.75 | 44-50] .75-.80 44 9 44 
PODS Rs Mates Ee | 65 48; .45-.60 54} .70-.85 | 44-50) .80-.85 44 90 44 
Stonecutters— 
DOA Ope | ballin 9 a 80 48 60 48} .75-.80 |44-493 90 44 90 44 
OSS OE op Ra Rrra 80 48| .45-.60 54 ess 85 44 90 44 
JIS PR a a 80 48 45-.60 54 #75 44 85 44 1.00 44 
Labourers— 
NODA esc sia .834-.35 54 .45 | 54-60} .30-.40 |. 44-60 .50 | 44-50! + .50-.60 A4 
Pel: oes < .25-.40} 44-60; .30-.45 | 54-60] .25-.40 50-60} .45-.50 | 44-50} .45-.50 44 
MOOD enPNED <3 seks -28-.35} 48-54); .30-.45 | 48-60} .30-.50 50-60} .40-.45 | 44-50] .40-.65 44 
(b) Merau 
Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages ;Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages ,;Hours| Wages /|Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | week| hour | week; Hour | week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Blacksmiths— 
1921 b eRe. .625-.723| 44-50|.50-.65 | 35-45) .55 -.60 |492-60| .55 -.70] 40-55 .58-.63} 50 .60-.70| 44-48 
1 CDs a ee .50 -.65 | 44-50}.45 -.65 | 44-54) .50 -.60 | 493 | .45-.65 | 45-55 .56-.60] 50 .50-.75| 44-50 
[92854 Raa eas 155 44-50|.45 -.65 | 44.54) .50 -.60 |494-60] .55 -.65 |493-55 .56-.60} 50 .55-.75| 44-50 
Boilermakers— 
OO ee. es 160622). 50 55 = Gamo Um et esc... slabs css .623—. 674/423-58 .70-.75| 50 .65-.80! 44-48 
1922 Seats ice”, .50 -.60 | 44-50].55 -.60 | 50 .40 -.45 |} 493 | .55 -.63 | 58 .70-.75|} 50 .55-.75| 44-48 
1928 Reem rtne cae .50 -.60 | 44-50]........f...... .40-.50 | 493 | .50-.55 | 58- .70-.75| 50 .55-.75| 44-48 
Machinists— 
DAY) [RRs 5's Soa .623-.78 | 44-50].50 -.673] 35-55) .50 ~.55 |49-60| .55 —.70 | 44-58 .55-.65} 50 .50-.75| 44-48 
TO 2 2F Coat tr ct, at 50 -.65 | 44-50].45 -.65 | 44-54] .50 -.60 | 493 | .50 -.70 | 40-60 .54-.65} 50 .50-.70| 44-52 
0 ee ee ok en otic 50 -.65 | 44-50).40 -.60 | 40-54) .50 -.60 |493-60) .50 -.65 | 47-58 .54-.65| 50 .54-.68] 44-50 
Tron Moulders— 
LOD MAE aes Suck .62 -.70 | 48 |.55 -.60 | 35-50} .374-.45 | 48-60] .65 -.70 | 40-48 .60-.68} 45-50 .638-.75| 48-50 © 
MVD Re A, Bee .70 48 |.45 -55-| 44-54] .3874-.65 |493-60] 65 48 .53-.63} 45-50 .55-.67| 48-50 
CER Ss Bee ee .70 48 |.50 -.60 | 40-54) .374-.48 | 60 .70 -.75 | 48 .53-.63] 50-54 .60-.67| 48-50 
Sheet Metal Work- 
ers— 
LUA Be ere .623-.70 | 48-50)  .60 48 .60 54 .60 -.70 | 44 75 44 .60-.80/44-48 
O22 een fre oe ee 60. 44 560 Sina Eee ss c's ccm -60:—. Coe hee eal 44 .60-. 85|44-48 
| APS SI a Se a .60 44 .60 on .60- .70 | 44 .70-.85| 44 .50-.85|44-494 


eee 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS. TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES d 
TRADES 
Se SSS SSS S——— 
Hamilton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours}; Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | week hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
15023 44 THiS 44 haus 44 LS 44 Toto 44 1.063 44 1.00 44 
.903 44 1.15 44 1alS 44) 110-1.15 44/1 .00-1.10 44 1.06% 44 874 44 
1.00 44 1.10 44 1725 44 1.15 44 1.10 44 1.06% 44}1.00-1.063| . 44 
75-88 44 .90 44 .85 | 50-60 .90 44) .89-.85 44 81; 44) | 75-.825 44 
75 44 85 44 — .75.| 44-60 .80 44) .75-.80 44 814 44) .623-.75 44 
80 44 85 44 .75 | 44-50 .80 44} .75-.80 44 .814| 44-48] .623-.75 44 
S40 44 .90 | 44-49 .90 49 .90 44 95 44) | 75-.90 44 1.00 44 
115 44) .774-.85 44 .90 49 .85 44) .70-.90 44) ,75-.90 44 874 44 
.80 44) .774-.85 44 1.00 49 85 44} .70-.90 44} .75-.90 44 Bye: 44 
.65-.75 44 81 44| .824-.85 44 80 44; .70-.80 44 75 44 75 44 
623-.65 44 iD 44 75-. 773 44 70—.80 | 44-49 70—.80 44 io 44 623 44 
.65-.70 44 75 44 75 44) .70-.80 | 44-49) .70-.80 44 75 44 65 44 
85-.90 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 90 44] .873-.90 44 
85 44 .90 44 .90 44 .95 44 95 44) .90-1.00 44) .80-.90 44 
85 44] .90-1.00 44 .90 44 .95 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
.90 44 Pato 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 Ltd 44 1.063 44 1.00 44 
815 44] .95-1.074 44 1.00 44 95 44 1.00 44 873 44 1.00 44 
1.00 44) .95-1.075 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 873 44 1.00 44 
.50 50| .50-.55 | 44-60] .45-.50 | 50-60] .50-.60 | 44-54 60 44) .50-.625 44) 561-.623. 44 
.30-.40 | 50-60| .40-.50 | 44-60] .40-.45 | 50-60) .40-.60 | 44-60) .45-.55 44| .40-.564] 44-50] .44-.564 44 
.30-.40 | 50-60} .35-.50 | 44-60} .40-.45 | 50-60] .40-.55 | 44-58 45 44 .50 44) .50-.56 44 
Spr ee ert csi beeen Cte cree ee ee ee ey ———E—E———e 
TRADES 
Hamilton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 


es | cere | ee | I eee 


Wages ,;Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages ,Hours| Wages (Hours} Wages — Hours| Wages |{Hours}| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per per per 
Hour | week hour week hour week hour | week hour | week hour week hour week 


Re |) | ee ee ee ee SS ee i | ee PS BO Sr ae Ra eee) (eis meaner) | aera 





$ $ $ $ $ § $ 
573 -.70) 45 .80 —.823| 44-50} .653-.85 | 50-55} .83 -.85 | 44 | .65 -.85 | 44-50 78 44 | .70-.75 | 44 
.50 ~.60| 48.50} .72 -.80 | 44.50} .653-.70 | 44-55 77 44 | .60 -.85 | 50-54) .623-.70 | 44 625 44 
.55 -.60| 48-50] -673-.85 | 44-50] .653-.70 | 44-55 ALE 44 | .60 -.85 | 50-59] .66-.75 | 44 | .61-.66 | 44 
53 ~.70| 50° | .674-.763| ‘50 | -85 ~.92 | 48 .75 -.85 | 44 | .80 -.85 | 44-50} .75 -.90 | 44 T13-:875 |" 44 
.42 —.55) 59 .574-.74 | 50 |-.773-.85 | 48 |. .77 44 ARE: 44-50| .623-.90 | 44 .623-.75 | 44 
.45 -.60} 59 BOUT IPA, UM a onrn GR Anuidlinn.e oom St CUS ieee erath | oGiec. oie .66 -.90 | 44 .66 -.75 | 44 
.55 -.65| 45 | .65 -.85 | 44-54 70 50 | .85 -.90| 44 | .65 -.90 | 44-50) .75 -.85 . .15 -.773| 44 
40 —.60|493-50| .60-.85 | 44-50 atte 44 | .77-.90 | 44 | .55 -.90 | 44-50) .623-.75 M.) .623-.675| 44 
.40 -.70|493-50| .61 -.77 | 44-50 75 44 | .77-.90 | 44 | .50 -.90 | 44-50) .66-.75 | 44 ‘Ye,622-.72 44 
.50 -.80| 40-48] .723-.75 | 44-50 .78 50 | .85 -.88 | 44 75 44 | .75 ~.86%] 44 15 44 
.58 —.80| 45-48]°.65 -.68 | 50 75 44 17 44 79 44 | .673-.783| 44 625 44 
.45 —.70| 45-48] .65 -.68 | 50 13 44 7 BA | a: states poe Hee roca .673-.814] 44 | .625-.68 | 44 
.50 -.65| 48 | .60 -.75 | 49-54) .60 -.80 | 44-49 .90 44 . 90 44 90 44 875 44 
.40 -.50| 48 | .60 -.80 | 44-54] .55 -.60 | 48-49 85 44 nO 44 | .873-.90 | 44 .80 44 


.40 -.55| 48 | .60 -.80 | 44-54)..........]..-0-- 85 44 85 44 .90 ae iipic\eiVora sie ots ol loneretstens 


Pei eae ee iv Rs oe En Se 
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: TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 


(c) Printina 


— lee en eee 
a SS a SS SS NN 








Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal | Ottawa | Toronto 
Oeeupation Wages Hrs. Wages , Hrs.| Wages ; Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.’ Wages { Hrs.| Wages | Hrs 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week | week} week |week} week |week| week |week| week | week] week | week 
n $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Compositors, hand 
News— 
1920. c., Caaee 32.00 | 48 ee 45-48) 24.00- 48 36.00 | 48 38.00 | 453 | 38.00] 48 
.00 26.00 

19297 eet... ee. 82.00 | 48 pee 45-48 29.00; 48 36.00 | 48 38.00 | 453! 38.00] 48 
3.00 

1923 Acme caw eee 32.00; 48 eres 45-48 29.00} 48 38.00 | 48 41.00 | 463 {| 41.00 | 463 
3.00 

‘Pressmen, cylinder: 
Job— 
cD) ease no 28.00 | 48 | 27.50- 44-48 24.00} 48 | 36.00- 48 | 35.00- 44-48; 36.00 | 48 
Y 31.25 40.00 37.00 

1922s, cues. | 28:00 | 48.°1-30.00= 44-48 24.00 | 48 | 36.00 48 | 35.00- 44-481 36.00 | 48 
33.33 40.00 37.00 

Eee en eee 28.00 | 48 | 30.00- 44-48 24.00 | 48 | 36.00- 48 | 35.00- 44-48] 36.00} 48 
33.33 40.00 37.00 : 








(d) Evecrric 


a er a ee ee a 
a 


Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages ; Hrs.| Wages } Hrs. Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs. 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 


hour | week hour | week hour | week hour | week hour |week}| hour | week 


ee | erm en | meen | wremnemesinesemsanee | aemnneninmeass | amnepuementessenmase | memsmaancen fesse | 


Conductors: and 


Motormen— $ $ $ $ $ 
Maximum Rates— 
EON ade Va eee +52 63 “40 62 “45 60 “48 60 +55 54 60 48 
FO a ee 47 63 -40 62 “45 60 -48 60 48 54 60 48 
Laie aaa Zain “45 63. «42 62 *45 60 °48 60 +48 54 60 48 
eee 


fa) Regina, one-man car operators, 10 cents extra per hour. 
fb) Calgary, one-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 
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IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES.—Concluded 


TRADES 


a 
—eeeeeeeeEe——mTe——NeonaoSEoIoe——leEeeeeSQGQQQQOOQOOQNQNQNQNQNQNQNQNRKRK_EKReORNNG SSS —S—_—_ 00 —w__———— 











Hamilton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs. Wages } Hrs.| Wages , Hrs. 
per per per per per per per per per per per per per per 
Week week} week |week| week |week| week |week| week |week| week | week) week week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
385.00 | 48 48.00 | 46 47.00 48 45.00 } 45 45.00 ; 45 40.50 | 45 40.50 | 45 
35.00 | 48 47.50 | 46 re 48 41.623| 45 45.00 | 45 40.50 | 45 40.50 | 45 
38.00 | 48 42.32 | 46 5 48 40.50 | 45 40.50 | 45 40.50} 45 40.50 | 45 
44.00 
35 .00- 48 | 36.00- 44 44.00} 44 | 45.00 | 45 | 39.60- 44-481 39.60 | 44 
36.00 44.00 |44-48 |35.00- 40.50 
35 .00- 4 36. 00- 42.00 44 | 35.00- 44 45.00 | 45 | 39.60- 44-48} 39.60 | 44 
36.00 39.60 144-48 | 40.35 44.00 40.50 
35.00- 44-48} 36.00- 44 | 35.00- 44 40.50 | 45 | 39.60 44-48) 30.60 | 44 
36.00 39.60 |44-48 | 40.35 39.60 40.50 


ee ete 


Srreet Rainways 


SS SS eS eS SS SS ee 
eae eee 


oa 
Hamilton Winnipeg Regina (a) Calgary (6) Edmonton (c) | Vancouver (d) | Victoria (d A 
Wages Hrs. |Wages | Hrs.| Wages ; Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages ; Hrs.| Wages | Hrs. 
per per per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour | week hour j week hour | week hour | week hour |week| hour | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ g 
-§2 | 55-60 -60 | 50 °55 | 54 -673| 48 -623) 54 -65 | 48 “65 | 48 
°48 | 55-60 -56 | 50 °-55 | 54 +623] 48 -66 | 54 °584| 48 -583| 48 
°48 | 54-57 -56 | 50 °55 | 54 -624) 48 -66 | 54 -62 | 48 -62 | 48 


A 


(c) Edmonton, one-man car operators, 5% cents extra per hour in 1921 only. 
(d) B.C. Electric Railway, one-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour in 1922 and 1923. 
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TABLE II._SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS FACTORY 
TRADES IN CANADA 














1921 1922 
Industry and Occupation Unit Hours 
Wages per Wages 
week 
$ $ 
Corton MANUFACTURING 
Carders 
Nowddi ..4..at, Le a Be Hour .42 50 34, 40 
INO. 28 yc bk cae eae ep Week 14.20 50 13.15 
NOP So. k ort a ee eB oe - 14.15 50 13.50 
Nigel so) ae Seen ee Be" Fe ee 16.65 55 14.15 
INO. 5... Rue te ee eles. tae * 13.19 50 13.84 
Mule Spinners— 
J: OAL Rs SEA Sa As Ay SRR Hour ,43 50 44 
Ngee ee hi ei Prk. Se oe Ad BES 50 43 
7 POS PN ote nk. a ba oc em Week 19.22 50 20.00 
Sy SS a OT es cee =< 14.00 50 14.05 
SURE RTS Si iS Ra Sane reed <i): ESR eRe | EDR ae 22.30 
Warpers— 
BVGEIO ey cokes sek scent ee Hour 284 50 BY 
eR tia. ws o's) te Week 13.50 50 12.70 
EMO se bs nas ss eee ETDS <<" cis awe te ne 12765 
Ce ME 8 Bi ss. eee 14.15 
ING Oiesi::-. pox cea 4 12.75 50 f1-15 
Weavers— 
INO. 1d iaet'. . Lp os cee ee Hour 334 45 .30 
NG .2as +s nach Lee eee Week 15.88 50 16.00 
INOigge, ... agar cen Seine ee Sees) fo a058 . ee S550 
NoOv4yseh.cccee siete eee ws Ler d 50 14.20 
INO. Bo seck «dca oa eee ce 19.21 50 19.10 
Woo.LtEN MANUFACTURING AND 
KNITTING 
Carders— 
iC ee a a Hour 30 55 . 224 
en tice tees...) ee ie 324—.374 50 .29 
PGR tis ceiso ewes . . » ore Week 16.50 55 13.00 
30S 2 RR cnet aa Day 3.50 54 3.50 
DGGE ericisninecieiys ... Soe Hour 333} 50 25-.35 
Spinners— 
La | oe eS 9 Pee Hour .30 55 . 224 
PN elon dots. oa ek ul eee 34 .18 50 .18 
ONC, od. ae 4 Yes 50 . 333 
Pie eer esc... .« Sloane Day 2.25-2.50 54 2.25-2.75 
Ny See Ye ee ne Hour .3l 50 . 20—-. 40 
Weavers— 
TN dene eee, 3 Week 15.00 55 15.00 
IG tone et ke ig 15.40 50 |12.00-19.00 
Pree EO Lk. ss 9c) wee es 13.50 55 13.00 
‘yl RL Nets gt a ae ae 15.00 55 |12.00-14.00 
PU Pay Be Sei Bie ya gc deta b Day £275 54 1.50 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 
Rip Sawyers— 
ING, 4d Gakccie neon ee ee ioe ane Day 3.00 54 3.00 
NGO. Oe eras Uy eck eee emacs sf 3.50 55 3.00 
INGE ce sae oe oes hath a es Hour 45 50 45 
NGC as 5 oe ey Se ae ee ie. . 60 55 .50 
IOs Di als Se uae oe ae i .42 54 .43 
ING: Geta Guta. et te eee os .40 50 .35 
Band Sawyers— 
NOE Raa ke ee Se Day 3.50 55 3.00 
NOS 26 le co en Hour 41 55 .42 
ING, Boy eo ren ee eae Week 24.75 55 22.00 
NOE 2: Coccr Or Ae eee Hour . 60 55 .50 
ING Bactes sau ee pepe ee od 45 50 .50 
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TABLE II.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS FACTORY 
TRADES IN CANADA—Continued. 














1921 1922 1923 

Industry and Occupation Hours Hours Hours 

Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee week 
$ $ $ 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Machine Men— 
Wend Fy Smttteat cc oes wees 4.25 Do 4.00 60 4.00 55 
No : ee eras be a. A. aera 3.50 45 3.00 54 3.00 54 
Wig Blt a PAD oc 18.60 60 16.50 55 16.85 55 
heiet genus: Oe. Saath S.-M wm 824) 55 M2) 55 95 55 
Dae Gees weds seine sees eked aheouls « 40 40 .40 45 40 50 
igcG Pee Net nc sat shan Bere 30 55 SoD 55 40 55 
Finishers and Polishers— 

ON series ie: Malis We. Se pe 2.83 54 3.00 54 3.00 54 
NGS ORC See. Ber ee gs acest 3.00 45 2-75 54 9°15 54 
De OF er ROSA Ae huss 17.40 60 15.60 DD 15.60 55 
Weoth4l.. eae ek eed PN iin re 33 55 SOO 55 36 55 
Nie Sere ae ot tek es was 42 55 .40 55 35 55 
WonGs:. ers eee ot is ok kos oss 35 55 45 55 45 55 

Cabinet peu e tk 

Co Ae, Saree et ir as ee a 3.00 55 pbeg (5 60 9.75 55 
INGO Det eee tpn ath tec anes «moles 17.40 60 16.20 55 16.30 55 
UNGR  t a RPS wie wet 5 en alee 25 60 224 55 25 55 
Wie he te Be eb ie ale shares 23.88 55 22.00 55 97:50 55 
INN ics ACA CIs nk tes dione Si 40 40 .40 45 40 55: 
Bie CO et le oo Sh 6 oceans 50 55 .50 55 50 55 

CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING 

Body Makers— 
Nine ee a i aR ake 30. 25-33 .00 55 |27.00-33.00 55 |27.50-33.00 55 
No. CAR RRCE es. Cig tnt ea Ut beer eae tn 6.00-6.30 50 | 4.50-5-40 49 | 4.50-5.40 50 
Baye Sh) OR here ee Chk ato gentsicaas .35 49 on 49 .30 50 
rea ee ee. a ee os 45 54 “45 54 50 54 
TOES sc eee SRL OR sors oars 37.40 44 37.40 44 37.50 44 

Trimmers— 
Ret. We Ot eee cs ia eras. tek 35 44 .28 45 30 49 
REA Doe crak ee fo eee ae ees 25-. 40 49 .30-. 40 49 30-.32 50 
CNG ot ma Po | Dorceag Ag 8, Se 34 54 84 54 45 54 
Notte na ck AR ee: 60 54 .60 54 60 54 
Wotiaer | der. ee be ss 35 44 .28 45 30 49 

Boots AND SHOES 

Cutters— 

Pas Bhs AS ais cg A boas one a 40 54 -40 54 40 54 
Dic Do. Meer og. Atle a's ood 20.00 48 22.00 48 17.00 48 
0 a ee <> RE a a 4.50 50 4.50 50 4.50 50 

Lasters— 

ST Pe Be MR, Rr a 26.00 48 23.00 48 18.00 48 
ee ce A Se a ee ua eee 5.00 50 5.00 50 5.00 50 
rte ny cooks dria ets wae ower pigs 21.50 54 21.50 54 21.00 54 

Pee 
eI ee i AMIN ahs ac alk 14.00 48 10.50 48 10.00 48 
No. 2 : iota ee 7 i ee Ret 13.25 48 13.65 45 13.95 48 
ing, iar i see Sa eeneein 3.00 50 3.00 50 3.00 50 
Machine Operators— 

Pa «eh ee ae. Cee ae 20.50 48 22.20 45 22.70 48 
ee Se 3 oe ee eas 15.40 55 12.50 55 10.00 55 
Ie ent 8 Ss SOMMER cw tual a bea», 08 5.00 50 5.00 50 5.00 50 

HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

Harness Makers— 

SR ete SEE I, ae eee gee 51a; 44 .464; 54 49 54 
Zin Gi aes CORSA See a ae 4.50 4 4.05 54 4.05 54 
Por ce BN a id oe 22.50 50 22.50 50 23.00 50 

sage Ke akers— 
Meer: & Pe. Sean 5.00 54 4.50 54 4.50 54 
Nb: : hee see & Se at. Dn rae 3.34 48 2.50 48 2.50 48 
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TABLE II.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS FACTORY 
TRADES IN CANADA—Concluded 





Industry and Occupation 





RUBBER 


Compounders— 
1 


Meat PackInG 


Slaughterers— 
1 


Se Ce 6 6 8 O\8' 6 0 ee 2 6 5 see Wb eke ONES 


'ToBACcO 
Strip pers— 


Pur AND PApER 


Grinder Men— 


Se oe ss & 9 80) 9) 0 86 «0's © es 45s ht 2 


fate Oe 8 8 8 BO ee 8 6 6.016, 0 eh Se © s+ 8 8 fe 


9 00 6 0:8 0:0 008 00 0 0 O66 6 6.6 8 © 8 048 © 


2) ON8€ G26 VEO" 8L O01 .948) O86 See ae 6-0 Sena 


Machine Tenders— 
OePE i e a che et ted sae ae settee 


eee C1 6 8 6 6 08 6 6 6's 6-016 00 0 6 0 6 0.6 216 


SEO 8' 0 e678 <8 Oe ES 8 06 6 wie Crete 41h e eae 
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TABLE III.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR COMMON LABOUR 
IN FACTORIES 





1921 1922 
Locality Unit Hours 
: Wages per Wages 
week 





a ) tein 
age | | 





Nova Scotia— $ 
Niog 1s Ei aifaxt nce io coe aie we ae Hour .373| 50 
Nios? SP abiaes Oe oo ce eiaene oe ale « - P35 "55 ; 
NOP S, irvOW et wake sab sep ure + oom Week 15.00 | 59 15.00 
Nosacsydney no cies ante ree Hour .29; 60 28 
New Brunswick— 
NOV, St. JOUR. css cbse ss besos Day 3.10 | 54 2.25 
Ney. Grob SON Ra she nb ts masta Hour .25 | 60 : 
Quebec— 
NOs TONKS. 2503) par ees year Hour .30 | 48 
No. g, Montreal) 0 Soca id .35 | 50 . 
No Oe Montreal Wek cre nee eee = Week 15.00 | 48 16.00 
No. 10, Wontreal kb Ae oo ege iad 15.00 | 58 18.00 
No. IT, Montreal? 0h csc ass 5 Hour 374) 55 * 
Wide 1S, MODITCAL caskice as mea eae» id .40 | 50 
WG. 13, NEONULORL fenuh soe skews. © 31 55 
No. 14, Montreal........0.02+++00+ <o .40 | 48 
Ontario— 
Mignon Guelpine sna bab are as cine Hour .38 | 493 ; 
Novier inversoll.:) ahaa ess o> oh: Week 18.00 | 60 18.74 
Novls,, Latmniltone, . 5 coe as oe ne Hour .40 | 55 : 
Woe is. Orono... ap cee oe se esac a con | <0 ‘ 
NO TO, LORCMtO sacs coin eee aval - .34| 55 .25-.32 
Bor OU, LOrONGO, 2624. nae cy tee see a 40} 50 : 
Manitoba— 
Noe 21, Winnipeg 2. oa oe os oo Week 20.20 | 44 17.30 
No. 22, Winnipeg... «05 cna sone Hour * 50} 50 : 
NoF23) Winnipeg 3 4. o2. - 40-.45 | 48 .40-.45 
Saskatchewan— 
NO Oe ReGIIE, 5.55 tb aad tg ee « Hour 50 | 44 
Alberta— 
NoCes> Calgary: oc. .dtoun. +. |p Week 24.00 | 48 24.48 
INowe6, Calgary. 2 o.8 Gas ce oboe oe Hour 45 | 48 3 
t 
British Columbia— 
ING ..27,. VANCOUVER nies sesoco nsuaceveanma Day 4.20 | 44 3.78 | 44 3.78 | 44 
Nol 28, Vancouver..........se00 Hour .523| 44 .474| 44 45 | 44 


INO.20 Vancouver. ia.24ss. on cuw ae .85 | 55 .80-.35 | 55 | .30-.40 |; 55 


en es ee eS 
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TABLE IV.—SAMPLE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS IN LUMBERING AND SAWMILLING 


OOo eee 





1922 
Industry and Occupation 
Wages 
In Busu* $ 
Choppers and Fallers— 
NG ahs tiie . chi een) ae Le eine oe 40.00 
NOa2. cee Ones: 40.00 
NOe Be le ea Oe ae. 35.00 
NOSE. bee Mae en Pa ase 35.00 
IND. O.5< poe UO nn” oy bs4 
IND ZG) ake en ee, 5.00 
Sawyers and Buckers— 
1c SL Se ace tA Oe a 30.00-.32.00 
i, sets Ba oe as 38.00 
0. Le ees Oe aan eee 35.00—45.00 
Reo, ome. Lae eka 55.00-60.00 
ASE ARE re mae me AP Pn 4.75 
In SAWMILL 
Band Sawyers— 
Pipes. dks... ee 5.00 
eS ere 7.00 
Nae... ... doaede Se 8.00 
NOMS 2... os dockins eee 8.50 
WING was... .. see ee ee .80 
NOB 058... dud enc eee ee 8.10 
Edgers— 
NOI 2), 3 das + betes. ee 3.25 
NDA 2. snd oielo doe ke S020 
NO AB. occ oe es 4.50 
NOGA, 5. sds Sabie: . Lee 5.00 
NGF 8 dca. Saleas Ui. 4.45 
BRD Ss ooo kde aks ck rr . 63 
Pilers— 





*When wages are paid by the month board is supplied. 
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TABLE V.—*RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF EMPLOYEES OF STEAM 
RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1921, 1922 AND 1923 


September, 1921 || September, 1922 || September, 1923 . 




















Occupation Unit a aaa 
Hours Hours Hours) 

Wages per per Wages per 

week week week 

$ 

Conductors, passenger...........-.-|| 100 miles 4.27 t t 4.27 + 
Conductors, freight (Irreg.)........ 100 miles 5.80 t t 5.80 t 
Brakemen, passenger..........-.---|| 100 miles 2.93 t T 2.93 ; 
Brakemen, freight (Irreg.)......... 100 miles 4.48 t t 4.48 t 
Baggagemen, passenger.......------ 100 miles 3.04 if t 2 04 ; 
Engineers, passenger.......-------- 100 miles 6.00 tT t 6.00 ; 
Engineers, freight (Irreg.).....--..- 100 miles 6.64 t t 6.64 t 
Firemen, passenger...........------|] 100 miles 4.48 T : t 4 48 ; 
Firemen, freight (Irreg.).........-. 100 miles 4.88 ; 4.88 t 4.88 t 


Despatcherak...s edss27 - Teh os Month |230.00-238.00| 48 1|230.00-238.00) 48 |/230.00-238.06 48 


Telegraplers.....c0sde eee attie ee es Month |117.00-128.00} 48 ||117.00-128.00 48 117.00-128.00} 48 
Maintenance of Way— 
Foremen om lines : 24.2 22-22 Day 4.50 48 4.26 48 4.40 48 
Sectionmen on line...........-- Day 3.20 48 2.80 48 3.04 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
Biseksmiths... 22.48.9505. eu Hour <i 44 .70 44 .70 44 
Boilermakers... 2.45 -35)3. tg Hour Sy fF 44 ert 44 .70 44 
Machimists...25. 28s oie. Hour vee 44 .70 44 .70 44 
WMailders. -. ke beaks see wen Hour aT 44 .70 44 .70 44 
Carpenters, freight........-...- Hour a72 44 .63 A4 .63 44 
Paniterssireehte : s.3. be: Hour 72 44 63 44 .63 44 
Repairers, freight..............|| Hour ei2 44 63 44 63 44 
Cleanerat. «oso ies nko Bee va Hour 42 44 Bt 44 .38 44 


*Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher 
than above. Where ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east 
of Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 

+ Basis of 20 miles per hour. t Basis of 124 miles per hour. 
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TABLE VI.—WAGES AND HOURS O} LABOUR OF EMPLOYEES IN AND ABOUT COAL 
MINES IN CANADA, 1921, 1922 AND 1923 





September, 1921 April, 1922 September, 1922 





Oceupation Unit }—— 
Hours Hours Hours 
Wages |(e) per (e) per (e) per 
day day day 

















Nova Scotra— 


is 
bev) 
< 
aI 
5 Fe 
iw) 
bo 






Contract miners (a)..... See cca PR 8 8 8 
Hand miners (b)........] Day 5.05 8 8 8 8 
Hoisting engineers...... Day 5.15 8 8 8 8 
Drivers. AB b.a.aene Day 4.15 8 8 8 8 
Bratticemen............]/ Day 4.30 8 8 8 8 
‘Pumpmenid, «oo. 3: Day 4.55 8 8 8 8 
Labourers, underground | Day 3.90 8 8 8 8 
Labourers, surface...... Day 3.80 84 81 83 | gh 
Machinists........ || Day 5.15 84 83 83 8} 
Carpenters. ).00....0... Day 4.60 82 82 83 gt 
Blacksmiths............l/ Day 4.85 83 84 81 83 
ALBERTA— (d) 
Contract minets........]| Day 9.57 8 * Wee 8 ‘ 8 
Machine miners (b)..... Day 8.62 8 * Gates 8 8. § 
Hand miners (b)........ Day 7.50 8 is SE Pee he. 8 ?. 8 
Hoisting engineers...... Day 7.39 8 oe 8 vis 8 
PIVers. 2h... sss. techie Ee 7.21 8 MEM. & 8 fe 8 
MS rattlCeMeN...... a6 sie 6. Day 7.50 8 oe | a 8 am 8 
PIA PIMeH. .. .. 6 es ey ee: ay 6.89 8 a WGP. <1 8 6. 8 
Labourers, underground.|| Day 6.89 8 s WAY 8 6. 8 
Labourers, suriace...... Day 6.58 8 , Wee] 8 6. & 
Preach iNists...... 08. ew ow Day 8.14 8 o, SUN 8 8. 8 
Carpentefs.........5.ckk ss Day 8.14 8 ae) ee 8 8. 8 
Blacksmiths.....4..28.: Day 8.14 8 * Bibs. 8 8. 8 
VANCOUVER ISLAND (c)— ; 
Contract miners........ Day 8.10 8 ; 8 ¢ 8 7.14 8 
Machine miners (6)..... Day Dols 8 . 8 ; 8 5.42 8 
Hand miners (b)........ Day 5.42 8 ; 8 F 8 5.07 8 
Hoisting engineers...... Day 6.29 8 8. 8 : . 8 5.94 8 
OPES oe naw niigas» - DEY 5.07 8 4 8 : 8 4.72 8 
Bratticemen............ Day | 5.07-5.42} 8 t : 8 : , 8 | 4.72-5.07| 8 
eC) Day 5.07 8 : 8 3 8 4.72 8 
Labourers, underground.|| Day 5.07 8 : 8 : 8 4.72 8 
Labourers, suriace...... Day 4.59 9 ia 8 5 8 4.24 8 
Machimists:...:.0c...... Day 6.66 8 : 8 i 8 6.31 8 
COOTDGIGETS,...<. 5s. eume ss. Day 5.94 8 : 8 : 8 5.59 § 
Blacksmiths,.....4<.... Day 6.41 8 ; 8 | : 8 6.06 8 
Stee 


(a) Average earnings per day worked on contract. (6) Minimum rate per day when not. working 
on contract, per ton, yard, ete. (c) No figure for Chinese employees included. (d) Including also 
three mines in Southeastern British Columbia. (ec) Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work 
seven days per week. * Strike. 
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TABLE VII—INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN 
CANADA, 1901-1923 


(Rates in 1913=100) 











' ‘ ; Com- Miscel- 
Build- Metal Print- | Electric | Steam Coal mon laneous Lum- . 
Year ing Trades ing Rail- Rail- Mining | Average*| Factory | Factory | bering t 
Trades Trades ways ways Labour | Trades 
| a a a 
MOM Se ros ascierese’ 60-3 68-6 60-0 64:0 70:8 82-8 [ia teal PRs Eeperetis| bagiech ( 
MOOD aicctswters ee 64-2 70:2 61-6 68-0 73-6 83-8 Oe ler, Aa cnet nee 
NOOB ae seen ae 67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 76-7 85:3 ay alll (PIR (SAAD cel Ml lee 
1904 69-7 75°9 66-1 73+1 78-6 85-1 BE Bos ass 5 pec aes wae 
AOD et eneras 73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 78-9 86 3 ‘| 2 lA CIE PRC eed DUN a 
19063. va eas 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 80-2 87-4 MOSES Pid ocdete, cis a ROG season 
OOM ieaeuceteers 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93°6 ey eel en Me eM 
1 OUST oe eee 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-7 94-8 oe ee nk eR 
LODO eee arena oe 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 PON ee e598. no eee ea 
1 OVO ee scie s28. 86-9 88-8 87-8 85:7 91-2 94-2 Be Us tierra of 2h ond 5 vee he 
1 OMe sakes 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
UG) Vaart er eae 96-0 95°3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98°3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
TONS Ss tee ote 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 106-0 100-0 100-0 100-6 | 
19014 cee 100:8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-7 101-9 101-4 101-0 103-2 94-7 
LOUD Raa 4 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102°3 101-4. 101-0 106-2 89-1 
NOUD ceeiees 102-4 106-9 105°8 102-2 104-9 111-7 105-7 110-4 115-1 109-8 
DONT ee Manet 109-9 128-0 111°3 114-6 110-1 130-8 417-5 129-2 128-0 130-2 
MOMS ae ascertain 125-9 155-2 123-7 142.9 133-2 157-8 139-8 152-3 146-8 150-5 
LAU reac ar 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-3 154-2 170-5 1€0-4 180-2 180-2 169-8 
LODO ee aceanvenys 180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 186-6 197-7 192-1 215-3 216°8 6202-7 
MODI ctrereuiere: 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 165-3 208 -3 186-1 190-6 202-0 152-6 
1 ODD as oe rere 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 155-1 197°8 176-8 183-0 189-1 158-7 
BOZO oeirec 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 157-4 197-8 178-4 181-7 196-1 70-4 
*Simple average of six preceding columns. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION 


To the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie Kine, Prime Minister of Canada. 


Str,—The Commissioners appointed under an Order in Council, dated 
September 22, 1923, submit the following report, accompanied by a copy of the 
evidence taken. 


The texts of the Order in Council and the Commission are as follows:— 


(P.C. 1929) 
September 22, 1923. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a Report, dated 31st August, 
1923, from the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, submitting that 
there have been evidences of recurring industrial unrest among the steel workers at Sydney, 
NS., creating conditions which have occasioned the calling out of the Active Militia in 
a of oe Civil Power and their retention for a considerable period of time in the areas 
affected. 

The Prime Minister states that it is desirable so far as may be practicable to avoid 
the possibility of the recurrence of similar conditions, and that it is in the public interest 
that an inquiry be made into the cause of such industrial unrest and the circumstances which 
occasioned the calling out and the retention of the Militia in aid of the Civil Power in 
connection with the same. 

The Prime Minister therefore recommends that the question be referred to a Commission 
under the provisions of Part 1 of Chapter 104 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, 
commonly called The Inquiries Act, the said Commission to hold and conduct such inquiry 
with all the powers conferred by the foregoing statute upon the Commissioners, and to be 
composed of James W. Robertson, C.M.G., LL.D., of the City of Ottawa; J. J. Johnston, 
K.C., of the City of Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Fred. Bancroft, of the City of Toronto, Esquire. 

The Prime Minister further recommends that the Commissioners have the right to 
determine the manner of conducting the proceedings in respect of such inquiry and to make 
all necessary inquiries and investigation concerning the relations between the employers and 
employees concerned, and that the Commission shall have power and authority to treat as 
private any testimony, books, papers, documents or statements given or exhibited to said 
Commission with a view to making such recommendations as in their opinion may serve 
to promote amicable relations between the parties and as may be ealculated to remove 
or Jessen the unrest here in question. 

* The Prime Minister further recommends that the said Dr. J. W. Robertson be appointed 
Chairman of the said Commission and that the report of the Commissioners be presented 
to the Prime Minister. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing and submit the same for Your Excellency’s 
approval. 


Approved by His Excellency the Governor General, on the 22nd September, 1923. 


(Signed) E. J. Lemare, 
Clerk of the Privy Council 


CANADA 


GEORGE THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, or whom the same may in anywise concern, 
GREETING: 


Wuerras, in and by an order of Our Governor General in Council bearing date the 
twenty-second day of September in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three (copy of which is hereto annexed) provision has been made for an inquiry’ 
by Our Commissioners therein and hereinafter named into the cause of the industrial unrest 
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among the steel workers at Sydney in the Province of Nova Scotia referred to in the said 
Order in Council and the circumstances which occasioned the calling out and the retention 
of the militia in aid of the civil power in connection with the said unrest in the said order 
mentioned; and also into the relations between the employers and employees concerned. 

Now Know Yz, that by and with the advice of Our Privy Council for Canada, we 
do by these presents nominate, constitute and appoint JAMES W. ROBERTSON, Esquire, 
C.MG., LL.D., of the City of Ottawa, in the Province of Ontario, JAMES J. JOHNSTON, 
of the City of Charlottetown, in the Province of Prince Edward Island, Esquire, one of Our 
Counsel learned in the law, and FRED. BANCROFT, of the City of Toronto, in the said 
Province of Ontario, Esquire, to be Our Commissioners to conduct such inquiry. 

To Have, hold, exercise and enjoy the said office, place and trust unto the said James 
W. Robertson, James J. Johnston and Fred. Bancroft, together with the rights, powers, privi- 
leges and emoluments unto the said office, place and trust, of right and by law appertaining 
during pleasure. 

Anp We do further appoint the said James W. Robertson to be Chairman of such 
Commission. 

AnD We do hereby, under the authority of the Revised Statute respecting Inquiries 
concerning Public Matter, confer upon Our said Commissioners, the power of summoning 
before them any witnesses and of requiring them to give evidence on oath, or on solemn 
affirmation if they are persons entitled to affirm in civil matters, and orally or in writing, 
and to produce such documents and things as Our said Commissioners shall deem requisite to 
the full investigation of the matters into which they are hereby appointed to examine. 

And Our said Commissioners are hereby authorized to engage the services of such 
accountants, engineers, technical advisers or other experts, clerks, reporters and assistants 
as they may deem, necessary or advisable, and the services of Counsel to aid and assist in 
‘such inquiry, and Our said Commissioners are hereby clothed with all the other powers 

specified in Chapter 28, 2 George V. 

5 AND WE do hereby require and direct Our said Commissioners to report to Our Prime 
Minister of Canada, the result of their investigation together with the evidence taken before 
them and any opinion they may see fit to express thereon and any recommendations they 
may see fit to make. 

In Testimony WueErEoF We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent and the 
Great Seal of Canada to be hereunto affixed. 

Witness: Our Right Trusty and Well beloved Julian Hedworth George, Baron Byng of 
Vimy, General on the retired List and in the reserve of Officers of Our Army, Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Dis- 
tinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Member of Our Royal Victorian Order, 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Our Dominion of Canada. 

At Our Government House, in Our City of Ottawa, this twenty-secqnd day of September 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-three and in the fourteenth 
year of Our Reign. 


(S¢d.) BYNG OF VIMY. 


(Sed.) EE. L. Newcomps, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, 
Canada. 
By Command, 
(Sed.) Tuomas Mutvey, 
. Under Secretary of State. 


The steel workers at Sydney, Cape Breton, are employed by the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited. That Company was incorporated by an 
Act of the legislature of Nova Scotia, passed on March 30th, 1899. Shortly 
thereafter extensive iron and steel works were constructed upon lands conveyed 
to the Company by the town of Sydney, free from municipal taxation for a 
period of thirty years. 

An agreement was entered into with the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
under which a supply of coal suitable for use in an iron and steel plant was 
secured for a period of ninety-three years. 

In 1909 the Dominion Steel Corporation, Limited, was incorporated -under 
the laws of the province of Nova Scotia. The duration of its charter is per- 
petual. Among other things the corporation was authorized to acquire, take over 
~and amalgamate the undertakings of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, and the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, with power to acquire 
the shares of the said companies and to assume their debts and liabilities. 


5) 


In 1920 the British Empire Steel Corporation, Limited, was incorporated 
under the Companies Act of the Province of Nova Scotia. That corporation 
(The British Empire Steel Corporation, Limited) by acquisition of the shares 
ef the common stock, controls the following constituent companies:— 


I. Dominion Steel Corporation, Limited, which controls the following sub- 
sidiary companies: Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., Dominion Coal 
Company, Ltd., Cumberland Railway and Coal Co., Ltd., Dominion Shipping 
Company, Ltd., Jas. Pender & Company, Ltd., Sydney Lumber Company, Ltd. 


II. Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Ltd., which controls the follow- 
ing subsidiary companies: Eastern Car Company, Ltd., Acadia Coal Company, 
Ltd., Wasis Steamship Company, Ltd., Nova Scotia Land Company, Ltd. 

III. Halifax Shipyards Limited. 


As has been already stated, the steel workers at Sydney are employees 
of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, which is controlled by the 
Dominion Steel Corporation which, in turn, is controlled by the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, Limited. The directors of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, are practically the same persons who are directors of the Domin- 
ion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, and of the other constituent companies 
of the Corporation. 


We began the taking of testimony under oath, on October 31st, 1923, in 
the Court House at Sydney, Cape Breton, and continued the hearings until 
November 28th, 1928. During that period 144 witnesses gave evidence. Eleven 
of them, were heard at private sessions and thirteen witnesses were recalled 
for further examination. 

At a later date, in Ottawa, three other witnesses were heard, bringing the 
total number to 147 witnesses. 

During the inquiry at Sydney we visited the plant of the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, for the purpose of acquainting ourselves with 
the nature of the work the employees were engaged in and the general condi- 
tions under which they laboured. We visited various localities in Sydney where 
the employees lived in order to see the housing conditions of the workmen and 
their families. 

The witnesses who gave evidence were representative of the community 
at Sydney. Among them were: the President of the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company and other officials of the Company; superintendents of various depart- 
ments of the plant; officers and members of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America; thirty-five out of the thirty-six 
‘members of the General Works Committee at the plant, some of these being 
union men and others non-members of the union; other employees at the plant; 
members of the Sydney Board of Trade; officers of the Sydney police force; 
the officer commanding the provincial police; the officer commanding the militia 
during the early part of the strike in June; a magistrate who read the Riot 
Act; other citizens of Sydney. The Judge who requisitioned the militia came 
before us as a matter of courtesy. 

Besides summoning witnesses we announced that anyone who desired to offer 
any evidence regarding the matters under inquiry would be given an opportunity 
to present it. The Commissioners examined the witnesses. ‘There was no 
examination by counsel, but questions from those interested in the inquiry 
could, on request, be put to witnesses through the chairman. 


At the opening of the proceedings at Sydney, the chairman for the Com- 
missioners made the following statement:— 


As set forth in the Order in Counajl and in the Royal Commission issued to the Com- 
missioners they are directed to inquire into and investigate the cause of recurring indus- 
trial unrest among the steel workers at Sydney, the circumstances which occasioned the 
_ ealling out and the retention of the Militia in aid of the Civil Power and the relations 
between the employers and employees concerned. 
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The Commissioners are required to report to the Prime Minister of Canada the result 
of their investigation and make any recommendations which, in their opinion, may serve to 
ee amicable relations between the employers. ‘and employees and remove or lessen 
the unrest. 

The Commissioners have the right to determine the manner of conducting the inquiry 
and have authority to treat as private any information given to them. 

The Commission intends to hold public sessions to receive testimony and will also 
receive testimony which it may deem proper to regard as private. It regards the public 
interest. as including the interest alike of the employers and the employees and the com- 
munity generally and it invites the confidence and co-operation of all concerned. In the 
best interests of industrial undertakings it seems essential that team work should be under- 
stood and followed by all and that all should participate equitably in the results. 

The Commissioners are hopeful that they may be able to contribute to the removal on 
reduction of any unwarranted distrust or suspicion whjch may exist and to the fostering of 
mutual respect, mutual understanding and co-operating goodwill. 


At the conclusion of the hearings at Sydney the chairman for the Com- 
missioners made the following statement:— 


For the present the public sessions to receive testimony are ended. In Sydney the Com- 
mission has heard 144 witnesses in: public and private sessions. These witnesses have been 
representatives of all interests concerned in our investigation. An opportunity. has been 
given for all points of view to be presented to us and, in the first jinstance, in the form and 
manner which the witnesses themselves preferred. The Commission will give very careful 
eres to all the information obtained so far and to that which may be obtained here- 
aiter. 

For my fellow members and myself, I express the hope that our service will be bene- 
ficial and beneficial only. Our hope is that there may be more of mutual understanding, 
co-operation and goodwill amongst all those who are engaged in carrying on this very important 
industry—important for this place and for Canada. Notwithstanding the world-wide and 
unfavourable after-war conditions we hope that this and other industries will go on in such 
a way that there will be an increasing feeling of stability and confidence, and the experience 
of cordial co-operative action. By these, no matter how brought about and fostered, the 
Commission believes that this whole district will accomplish the largest practicable degree 
of prosperity in which all should, and the Commission hopes all will, share equitably. In 
Sydney, personally and officially, we have had the utmost courtesy and consideration. 


Causes of Industrial Unrest 


The evidence given by the witnesses disclosed divergent views as to what 
was the principal cause, or what were the principal causes, of industrial unrest 
among steel workers at Sydney. Some of the causes mentioned were regarded 
by some individuals as relatively more important than they were by other 
individuals. 

As general causes of unrest, not peculiar to steel workers or to Sydney, 


mention was made of the strain and anxieties of the war and of disappoint- 


ments over the predictions and promises, of a better day with better pay and a 
better time for working men, which had been profusely made but which had 
not been fulfilled in their experiences. . 

In the forefront among the causes of the industrial unrest was put the 
desire on the part of the workmen to obtain higher wages and to have shorter 
hours of labour. Associated with that during recent years has been the deter- 
mination of a number of the workmen to obtain recognition of the Union in 
order to secure what they regarded as the advantages of collective bargaining 
regarding wages, hours and other conditions of labour. 

_ Since 1917, when the organization of some of the workers in the steel plant 
in the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America was 
begun at Sydney, the idea had been pushed among the workers that the organiza- 
tion of the men in a Trades Union would be a means whereby they would be 
able to get from the Company higher wages and shorter hours. The fact that 
the Corporation refused to recognize the Union, as representing the workmen 
on the plant, led to a state of acute unrest among a portion of the workers on 
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the plant. Probably that was a small proportion of the total number of 
workmen. The number who were members of the Union in good standing, 
at the time of the strikes in February and June 1928, would be about one 
quarter of the workmen. 

It was stated that the refusal of the Company to recognize the Union was 
due in part to the fact that some of their workmen had expressed a desire for 
the maintenance of the open shop; and the Company did not want any outside 
influence or persons to come into the business of making agreements between 
itself and its employees. . 

Into that. situation at Sydney, with its disputed questions of wages, hours 
and non-recognition of the Union, there came what amounted to a campaign 
of agitation, supported and intensified by speakers and publications from out- 
side, to obtain quickly and in a:large measure what they wanted by threats of 
strikes and by actual strikes. These were all the more to be feared by the 
Company since it appeared likely that in the case of a strike the maintenance 
men would not be left on the plant to put it in safe condition to provide oppor- 
tunity for future employment or to keep it undamaged in the interests of the 
Company who owned it. 

During 1922 and early in 1923 there were visits to Cape Breton by repre- 
sentatives of the Worker’s Party of Canada, to advocate theories, principles 
and methods of that party which, in general, stand for the application of 
extreme measures to bring about, according to their view, a betterment of the 
conditions of the workers. It appears that the officials and leaders of the Steel 
Workers’ Union at Sydney, came into close association with and, to some extent, 
under the influence and leadership of men of extreme views. The sentiments. 
and ideas propounded by these men, rather than any definite program of action, 
seemed to animate the local leaders of the Union. Marked evidence of this was 
shown by the part they played in subsequent strikes. 

What has been said about the unrest arising from the refusal of the Com- 
pany to recognize the Union and the campaign of agitation would apply to a 
small number of the employees but these men were sufficient to bring about the 
strike in February and later on the strike in June. 

It. was testified that more moderate and capable leaders in charge of the 
Union would have sought mutual understandings; and by conference and 
explanations on both sides would have sought to bring about relations whereby 
the workmen would have received satisfying treatment in respect to matters in 

dispute. ) : ‘ 
. Among other causes of unrest the question of discrimination against 
workmen for being members of the Union, or being active on behalf of the Union 
interests, was frequently mentioned. The attitude of the Company was quite 
frankly not to recognize the Union as an organization with which to have 
negotiations. The evidence did not substantiate the claim made by Union 
officials that discrimination against men for belonging to the Union, or being 
active on its behalf, was practised in the plant. In the few cases cited where 
the individuals believed they had been discriminated against there was no proof 
that the Company departed from its avowed policy of maintaining an open shop 
and not discriminating against any workman because he belonged to the Union. 

A feeling of distrust and suspicion on the part of the Union men led to the 
spread of a belief that the Company maintained a system of espionage through 
the employment of men who spied upon the activities of the workmen who were 
promoting the interests or activities of the Union. The existence of such a 
scheme was denied by the officials of the Company and although many state-. 
ments were made of beliefs and opinions and suspicions regarding it, the Com- 
-mission did not receive any evidence which successfully contradicted the state- 
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ment of the officials of the Company that no scheme or system of espionage was 
maintained in connection with the plant. It was admitted that the Company 
through its officers sought to keep in touch with and to be informed of the trend 
of feeling or activity on the part of the workmen in relation to the Company 
but it was asserted that no such thing as surreptitious espionage was main- 
tained. 


The high cost of commodities and the high cost of living were frequently 
mentioned as a cause of discontent or unrest; and it was not until after the June 
strike that the Company took definite steps to present to the workmen its view 
of the relation between the rate of wages and the cost of living. When the infor- 
mation was given by the Company it indicated that, while the cost of living 
from the pre-war figures of 1913 to the figures of May 1923 showed an increase 
of 49 per cent, the increase in the daily average of wages paid on the steel plant, 
excluding the salaried staffs, had been 108 per cent. 


Among the causes of unrest was the lack of steady employment throughout 
a large part of 1921 and 1922. During the last few years there has been only 
part time work for considerable periods in some departments. During the time 
in 1922 when business was slack and there were few orders on the books of the 
‘Company, it employed for a period some eighteen hundred men, many of whom 
~were engaged to do repair work of all kinds in order to give them employment 
and carry them over the period of depression. Stock was piled in the yards in 
the expectation of better business at a later date. 


Before that state of affairs was passed, in September, 1922, the men asked 
for an increase of wages. The application was refused. If there had been a 
workmen’s representatives’ plan in existence and joint meetings of representatives 
of the workmen and management, through which the state of business and the 
reasons of the Company for its decisions could have been given to the men with 
clear, correct and full explanations, the unrest which took on a more acute form 
from that period might not have developed into the unfortunate strikes of 
February and June with the regrettable occurrences which accompanied them. 


A minor but still contributing cause to the unrest was the representations 
made from time to time regarding absentee management by the Board of 
Directors at Montreal, whom the workmen were led to believe were out of touch 
with and had little sympathy with the problems of the workmen in Sydney. 


The want of some means through which the representatives of the work- 
men and the Company could confer and exchange information and explanations 
on the business situation gave rise to feelings and suspicions, well-founded or 
ill-founded, that the Company was making large profits while, at the same time, 
it was representing to the men that it could not pay any higher wages because, 
instead of profits, there were losses in the operation of the plant for a good part 
of the time from 1921 to the middle of 1923. 


Since the Union was not recognized and there was no other regularly con- 
stituted agency through which representatives of the men could meet repre- 
sentatives of the Company to discuss questions of mutual concern, there was 
no way of bringing grievances to the attention of the management for adjust- 
ment except by the individual action of the workmen concerned. 


Now that the right of the employees to organize under a workmen’s repre- 
sentatives’ plan has been not only recognized but encouraged, these parts of the 
cause of unrest mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs have been greatly 
lessened. 


Another minor cause of unrest was the circulation of reports that steel com- 
panies in the United States were paying better wages. for the same class of work. 
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To sum up: The fundamental causes of the recurring industrial unrest 
among the steel workers may be stated as follows:— 

(1) The rate of wages. 

(2) The long hours of labour. 

~(3) Refusal by the Company to recognize the Union. 
(4) Denial of collective bargaining. 
(5) Belief that there was discrimination against members of the Union. 
~ (6) The absence of any recognized organized means through which repre- 
sentatives of the men could confer with representatives of the management. 

(7) Irregular employment and the fear of unemployment. 

(8) The high cost of living. 

(9) Agitation stirring up hostile class feeling by speakers and writers who 
denounced those in positions of authority, including the judiciary; called capi- 
talists and employers by such names as “ slave-drivers,” ‘labour exploiters,” 
“ ¢ommon enemy,” etc.; and urged workmen to seek redress for their grievances 
by hostile and violent action. 


The order in which these causes of unrest are stated is not to be regarded 
as indicative of the order of their importance. Some of the causes had more 
effect upon the minds and acts of some workmen than other causes of unrest 


had. 


Circumstances Which Occasioned the Calling Out of the Troops 


The February Strike 


A walk-out of a large number of men took place during February 13, 1923. 
That cessation of work was followed or continued by a strike which lasted four 
days. The immediate occasion was the discharge of Sid. McNeil, a helper in 
the nail mill. 

The final investigation which was made into the case showed that his con- 
duct was insubordinate; that he wilfully and improperly disobeyed the lawful 
and reasonable orders of his superintendent; that he ceased work without any 
good and sufficient reason; that he improperly stopped his machine without any 
orders from his foreman or superintendent and without other sufficient excuse; 


and that he went about the shop advising other workmen to quit work. 


The dispute between McNeil and his superintendent took place about eight 
o’clock in the forenoon. Shortly thereafter Mr. J. J. McIntyre, president of one 
of the local lodges of the Union who was employed in another part of the plant. 
arrived at the office of the nail mill. There he saw Mr. Bischoff, general super- 
intendent; Mr. Wilson, superintendent of mills; and Mr. Haarbauer, assistant 
superintendent. Mr. Bischoff at first did not recognize Mr. McIntyre and after 
a few words with him passed on out. 

In his evidence Mr. McIntyre says:— 


I said to him (Bischoff): “The men are quitting the mills now, is there anything I 
ean do?” He said: “What can you do?” I said: “We can investigate it and find out the 
trouble.’ He said: “Who will investigate it?” I said: “The Steel Workers’ Unjon will 
investigate it.” He did not talk to me any more. I took it as an insult. He said sneer- 
ingly: “The Steel Workers’ Union.” So I walked away and said no more. 


Mr. McIntyre further said he had seen other executives of the Union humili- 
ated on dozens of occasions in something the same kind of way. In consequence 
of that their own men would turn them down and accuse them of being cold- 
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blooded and traitors to the organization. ‘“ So when I was turned down by the 
Superintendent when I tried to straighten the matter out, I figured he was trying 
to do the same thing he had done before.” 


Mr. McIntyre went home and then went over to the Union office. When 
there he called up the plant and talked to a man on the plant. “I asked him 
what was happening.” He said: ‘The men have all quit the nail machines. 
They are leaving the plant like sheep.” I said: “That is very good.” “It is 
all right. I think it is very good; they have fired men on dozens of occasions 
and nothing done about it. The men are going to take the bit in their teeth and 
find out if something can be done about it.” 


It would seem from the evidence that this workman, Sid McNeil, claimed 
he acted as he did in his capacity as a committee man of the Union. The evi- 
dence also indicates that McNeil felt he had a personal grievance inasmuch as 
he had not been promoted from the position of helper to that of operator. 


The walk-out began on Tuesday, February 18, and the strike continued 
until Saturday, February 17. On Sunday, February 18, the day after the settle- 
ment of the strike, a mass meeting was held in the Savoy theatre, at Sydney, 
which was addressed by the following persons: H. M. Bartholomew, of the 
Workers’ Party of Canada; Ernest Curtis, Canadian Vice-President of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America; Foreman 
Waye, secretary of one of the local lodges of the-Union; Don Curtis, a member 
of the executive of a local lodge; Fred Boland, secretary of the other local lodge 
of steel workers. 


The Maritime Labour Herald, in its issue of February 24, 1923, reports some 
of the speakers as having among other matters said as follows:— 


H. M. BarrHotomMew, in behalf of the Workers’ Party and on behalf of the organized 
workers of Canada, thanked the steel workers for their splendid fight. They were, however, 
still slaves. “. . . . The moral is that, just as the masters have linked up into industrial, 
closely knit, groups, so must the workers; and as the masters have united into a world 
federation of bosses, so the workers must unite into a world federation, and that federation 
is the Red Trade Union International with headquarters at Moscow.” 

ForeEMAN Waye: Bischoff had sneered at the President: of the Steel Workers’ Union and 
that sneer had caused Besco at least $300,000. The question arises, when is a sneer a luxury? 
Bischofi’s sneer was a luxury. “. . . For the past three or four months a concentrated 
effort had been made to get the steel workers organized. Assistance had been rendered by 
the Miners’ Executive and by the Workers’ Party.” . . . “The steel workers had gone 
into the plant and captured two engines and pulled the seabs out of them. They had cap- 
tured a carload of provisions and nearly starved the men on the plamti? ac sy) Db owes. a 
grand sight to see the men out on picket duty with the weather ten degrees below zero and 
oe ore deserter.” . . .. “The scabs were blocked entrance on a five-mile front encircling 
the plant.” 

Frep Botan: “Well, the Sydney workers walked over the Company police during the 
strike and into the Company’s boiler-house and there found a great big fellow with a big 
moustache and black as the devil. So they walked him out and up the main street of the 
Coke Oven district (Tupper street).” 


The strike was not over a question of hours or wages or conditions in the 
plant. It was called because the officials of the union claimed that there had 
not been an investigation, or, at least, not a satisfactory investigation into the 
case of Sid. McNeil. Evidently many of the men did not know what the strike 
was about or what they wanted to accomplish except to show the Company 
definitely that they had the power to stop the work. 

_ A prominent member of the Union testified that the men had the right of — 
Investigation long before the trouble in February. He testified as follows:— 

Ki The whole thing looked to me (and .a good many more men) as though the men simply 
lost their heads. I claimed that dozens of different cases had been dealt with by the Union 


executive previous to that time that were far more serious than the particular case in the 
nail mill which was the cause of the February strike.” 
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Some witnesses expressed the opinion that the February strike was brought 
about for the purpose of recruiting members for the Union and that the walk- 
out of the men from the plant was pre-arranged. Members of .the committee 
of the Union went through the plant and instructed the men to stop work. Men 
left their jobs on instructions from the steel workers’ Union. Word was passed 
around and then the men left. | 


At the meeting of the Union lodge on the evening of the first day of the 
walk-out, a resolution approving of the action of the men who left their work 
was adopted. It called for a one-hundred-per-cent strike. It was arranged 
that pickets should be placed at all the entrances of the plant. Thereafter for 
a period of four days and nights all the entrances to the plant were partially 
blocked to the workmen and to the public; and for a part of this time portions 
of the company’s property and of the main line of the Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway were overrun and controlled by a lawless mob. Acts of violence and 
other unlawful acts were frequent. 

Among other unlawful acts were the following:— 


Men who were willing to work in the Coke Oven Department to protect © 
it were prevented from going to work. 


Officials who, because of their technical training and ability, were neces- 
sary to the preservation of the blast furnaces, boilers and coke ovens were pre- 
vented from entering the plant and their homes were picketed to see that they — 
did not get out of doors. 


Locomotive engines were raided and left to freeze. The men in charge of 
the engines said: “ We cannot afford to take a chance on our lives by exposing 
ourselves any more to those people. They were throwing rocks at us.” 


One of the officials of the Company told the raiders that he and others were 
protecting the plant for the sake of preserving it to give employment to the 
workers. The raiders said to him: “To Hell with that. If the plant burns 
down there will be plenty of work for us at $8 a day in fixing it up.” 


On the evening of Friday five foreign women living in the coke oven district 
came in on the plant crying. They were not dressed for the street. They said 
men had driven them from their homes. The result was that their husbands 
left the plant and every other man of foreign nationality went home. He did 
not know whether his home was in danger. 


The company officials were very anxious about the safety of the plant. The 
mob was in a menacing attitude. The Chief of Police of Sydney with his force 
was unable to preserve order. 

The officials of the Company felt that there was no question of there being 
plenty of men willing to operate the plant if they were able to get in. The 
entrances to the plant were blocked by pickets and men were forcibly prevented 
from entering. On the day after the walk-out took place over one thousand 
men reported for work on the day-shift and over five hundred for the following 
night shift. 

The executive of the Union, having endorsed the walk-out of the men and 
approved of it by calling for a one-hundred-per-cent strike, found themselves 
unable to control the actions of the men whose passions had been let loose. In 
consequence the good offices of a mediator were sought and an agreement 
between the Company and the men was reached. In accordance with it the 
strike was declared off on the evening of Saturday, February 17. The Agree- 
ment stated :— 


The charge is made that not sufficient investigation was held, therefore the Company 
will investigate fully the circumstances of McNeil’s discharge as would be done normally in 
the case of similar complaints of the workmen on the plant. 
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An investigation was held in accordance with the agreement and the dis- 
missal of Sid. McNeil was confirmed. | 

The Attorney General of Nova Scotia instructed the Crown Prosecutor in 
Cape Breton to bring actions against thirty-five persons charged with indictable 
offences committed during the strike in February. 


The June Sirike 


From the time of the February strike until the calling of the June strike 
unrest among the workers was much more manifest. Immediately after the 
February strike it was told on the streets that another strike would take place. 


A committee of the men who were members of the Union again put forward 
demands for an increase in wages, but their principal request was for the grant- 
ing of the check-off. | 

On the 14th March, the President of the Company issued a statement defin- 
ing the Company’s position in regard to the demands made by the Union. In 
brief it set forth: (1) The policy of the Company is to maintain an open shop; 
(2) The check-off will not be accepted by the Company; (3) Prices of products 
do not cover cost of manufacture at the present time. Consideration will be 
given to an increase in wages after orders that are profitable are secured. 


A letter from the Steel-workers’ Union was sent to the General Superin- 
tendent of the Company, announcing an increase of ten per cent in wages 
(1) A general increase in wages of 30 per cent: retroactive to the 1st March, 1923. 

(2) Recognition of the Union including the check-off of the Union dues and the meeting 
with committees from time to time to adjust their differences. 
(3) An eight-hour day. 


On March 27th a statement was issued by Mr. Bischoff, General Superin- 
tendent of the Company, announcing an increase of ten per cent in wages 
effective 16th April. 

Mr. Bischoff, the general superintendent, sent a letter to Mr. J. J. McIntyre, 
president of the local lodge of the Union, addressed to him at the boilershop 
where he worked on the plant, under date of March 27th, giving the informa- 
tion of the increase in wages. Mr. McIntyre sent the letter back to the general 
superintendent informing him as follows:— 


Any communications you wish to submit to the employees should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Union. 


On June 1st a committee of the employees representing the executive of the 
steel-workers’ Union met the management and asked for a twenty per cent. 
increase in wages; and the granting of the check-off. The committee stated that 
in the event of a strike the steel-workers had been promised the full backing 
of the miners. The committee also informed the General Superintendent that 
a vote recently taken was unanimous for a strike if their demands were not 
granted and asked him to refer their demands to the Vice-President of the Com- 
pany. 

On June 13th, the committee of the steel-workers met the Vice-President 
and the Assistant to the Vice-President and renewed their demands, laying 
the greatest emphasis upon the obtaining of the check-off. They intimated that 
if the check-off were granted, their other demands would not be pressed. Since 
the Vice-President could not grant their demands, at the request of the com- 
mittee, he referred the question to the Board of Directors of the Company at. 
Montreal. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors on June 21st, it was decided that 
the Company would not grant an increase in wages nor grant the check-off. 


ERRATUM — 


Report of Commission to Inquire into 
Industrial Unrest among Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. 


In the Supplement to the Lasour Gazrrts, February, 1924, page 12, lines 18-19 
should read as follows:— 


A letter from the Steel-workers’ Union was sent to the General Superin- 
tendent of the plant under date of March 19, making the following demands:— 
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This information was communicated to the committee of the steel-workers in a 
letter signed by the Assistant to the Vice-President and handed to Mr. J. J. 
McIntyre on June 27th. 

A general strike was declared by the union and began to take place between 
3 o’clock and 4 o’clock in the morning of June 28th. 


Of the combination of causes that culminated in the June strike the chief 
one was the determination of the leaders of the:local Union to force recognition 
of the Union and the granting of the check-off. A member of the Union testified 
that the officials of the Union had too much desire for a strike and that he con- 
sidered it was a conspiracy against Bischoff, the General Superintendent, and 
the community to pull off a strike at that time. 

When the strike was called no provision was made for leaving mainten- 
ance men on the plant, and organized efforts were made by strikers who became 
raiders to forcibly remove maintenance men from the plant. In this connec- 
tion the evidence discloses that Mr. Mike F. Tighe, International President of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America, visited 
Sydney in June and met the members of the committee appointed to negotiate 
with Mr. McDougall, Vice-President of the Company. 

Mr. Tighe told the Union men that if they did “ cease work” their action 
should be carried out according to the laws of the Amalgamated Association oi 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America. No sabotage of any kind or injury to 
the property should be done. He told them that the Company should be given 
due notice and warned that the men would work only long enough, after notice, 
to empty the open hearths and other places of steel in process and to leave the 
plant in good shape and undamaged so that the work could be resumed. 


The strike was authorized by a vote of members of the Union whose num- 
ber was not more than one-fifth of the average number of workmen employed 
on the plant in June. 


After the strike had continued more than two weeks, a committee of 1,400 
men, who were working on the plant on July 14th while the strike was still on, 
stated: (1) that it believed it represented the opinion of seventy-five per cent 
of all the employees; (2) that the strike had been improperly called; (3) that the 
strike had been declared by the executive committee in defiance of the rules 
of the International Union; and (4) that it commended the action of the Gov- 
ernment in sending the provincial police to protect life and property and 
denounced the “ Red” element among the strikers who were the cause of the 
trouble. , 

When the strike was called on June 28th, there were on the day shift 2,774 
men and on the night shift 1,097 men. The following day there were on the 
day shift 1,037 men and on the night shift 1,134 men. 

It was stated that intimidation and violence prevented men who desired to 
go to work from doing so. The number at work diminished daily until after 
the militia and the provincial police arrived. Thereafter more of them reported 
for work daily. There were 2,732 at work on August 2nd the date when the 
strike ended. 


From the evening of June 28th gangs of strikers, masked and in many cases 


~ armed with clubs, raided the plant and forcibly removed men engaged in main- 


tenance work. That evening serious rioting took place at No. 4 gate. Many 


assaults were made. Stones and bottles were thrown. The Deputy Chief of 


Police of Sydney was kicked when he had fallen down. The local police were 
entirely unable to cope with the situation and preserve law and order. Magis- 
trate W. A. G. Hill while reading the Riot Act was struck on the head by a 
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stone and afterwards became unconscious. The nature of the situation was 
brought to the attention of His Honour Judge Finlayson, who sent a requisition 
for the active militia to come in aid of the civil power. | 

During the following day, Friday, raids were made on the coke ovens. In 
the evening a crowd numbering many hundreds was outside gate No. 4, throw- 
ing stones and other missiles. Policemen and others were injured. Some strik- 
ers broke through the fence and, wearing masks on their faces and having clubs 
and other weapons, drove maintenance men off the plant. 

On Saturday morning, June 30th, two hundred and forty-six soldiers arrived 
from Halifax in charge of Colonel W. H. P. Elkins. During Saturday evening 
riotous conditions again prevailed outside No. 4 gate. There was a large crowd 
shouting, yelling and throwing stones. A detachment of soldiers stationed inside 
the plant to support the police in preventing a raid were struck by stones and 
had to fall back out of range. A magistrate read the Riot Act; but the riotous 
crowd did not fully disperse. 

The following morning, July 1st, a detachment of provincial police arrived 
under command of Colonel Eric Macdonald. In the evening a large crowd 
had assembled outside gate No. 4. It was behaving in a riotous and threaten- 
ing manner, throwing stones and other missiles. The provincial police dispersed 
the unlawful assembly and suppressed the riot. 

From that time onward patrols of provincial police and militia prevented 
further riotous conditions. 


The employees began to go back to work in increasing numbers. The 
following table shows the extent of that increase:— 


Date Day-shift Night-shift 
DULY Ose ie TO sae ese ee ee 417 255 
< OUST L Seni SOee ene! IS) Tie QU aes 922 230 
EP SVG CCL Sy i rise iss ae Ys bry of Beeb ee 1,214 211 
RO De A Gee i sy! kk whe me 1,458 409 
Pi Ost! ol tat rte Sok! yah yl WATE ae 1,720 515 
MN ies. | da) a I EO 8 4. ow ovenign Se guiep tobe la 1,978 754 


The men were taken on as the opening of new departments permitted. 
During the last two weeks of the strike, which ended on August 2nd, there were 
always more men applying to be taken on than there were places for them under 
the reduced scale of operations. 


The Calling Out of the Militia 


His Honour Duncan Finlayson, Judge of the County Court, appeared before 
the Commissioners as a matter of courtesy. He stated that he signed the 
requisition to call the troops to Sydney because there was before him what he 
considered sufficient evidence .to warrant him in taking that step, all in accor- 
dance with the law relating to that matter. 

A detachment of the Militia under Colonel W. H. P. Elkins arrived, from 
Halifax, at Sydney on the morning of Saturday, June 30th. Colonel Elkins 
testified that he regarded his duty to be to render aid to the civil power in 
dealing with any riotous condition or any disturbance of the peace that occurred 
or was anticipated. 

The Provincial Police 


On Saturday June 30, the Sheriff of Cape Breton county, the Chief of 
Police of the City of Sydney, and City Magistrate Hill made representations to 
the provincial government that even with the detachment of troops on the spot 
the police at Sydney were entirely inadequate to cope with the situation, which 
lad then developed. Accordingly under the provisions of the provincial statute 
« detachment of provincial police were sent to Sydney and arrived there Sunday 
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morning July 1. The provincial police were under the command of Colonel 
Eric Macdonald. He had thirty-five men, sixteen of whom were mounted and 
nineteen unmounted. 

On Sunday evening, July 1, between eight and nine o’clock a riotous con- 
dition prevailed outside gate No. 4 and in the adjacent streets. The provincial 
police were called upon to suppress the riot and to disperse the unlawful 
assembly. They did that. After that there was no rioting. 


An opinion seemed to be prevalent that the duty of the provincial police 
and of the militia, after the Riot Act was read, was to confine themselves to 
clearing the streets for traffic. Complaints were made that the provincial police 
exceeded their duty in compelling people to leave the sidewalks and in driving 
them from places where they stood, even when bottles and stones were being 
thrown at the police from behind their positions. 

Some of these witnesses when before the Commission appeared to be greatly 
surprised when informed of the provisions of the Criminal Code in respect to 
unlawful assemblies, riots and the reading of the Riot Act. Some of the sections 
of the Criminal Code were read to such witnesses and sections 87 to 91 are quoted 
herein :— 

87. An unlawful assembly is an assembly of three or more persons who, with intent to 
carry out any common purpose, assemble in such a manner or so conduct themselves when 
assembled as to cause persons in the neighbourhood of such assembly to fear, on reasonable 
grounds, that the persons so assembled will disturb the peace tumultuously, or will by such 
assembly needlessly and without any reasonable occasion provoke other persons to disturb 
the peace tumultuously. ; 

2. Persons lawfully assembled may become an unlawful assembly if they conduct them- 
selves with a common purpose jin such a manner as would have made their assembling unlaw- 
ful if they had assembled in that manner for that purpose. 

3. An assembly of three or more persons for the purpose of protecting the house of any 
one of their number against persons threatening to break and enter such house in order to 
commit any indictable offence therein is not unlawful. 

88. A riot is an unlawful assembly which has begun to disturb the peace tumultuously. 

89. Every member of an unlawful assembly is guilty of an indictable offence and liable 
to one year’s imprisonment. 

90. Every rioter is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

91. It is the duty of every sheriff, deputy sheriff, mayor or other head officer, and jus- 
tice, of any county, city or town, who has notice that there are within hjs jurisdiction 
persons to the number of twelve or more unlawfully, riotously and tumultuously assembled 
together to the disturbance of the public peace, to resort to the place where such unlawful, 
riotous and tumultuous assembly is, and among the rioters or as near to them as he can 
safely come, with a loud voice to command or cause to be commanded silence, and after 
that openly and with a loud voice to make or cause to be made a proclamation in these 
words or to the like effect: 

Our Sovereign Lord the King charges and commands all persons being assembled imme- 
diately to disperse and peaceably to depart to their habitations or to their lawful business 


upon the pain of being guilty of an offence on conviction of which they may be sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. Gop Save tHe Kina. 


After hearing the evidence of witnesses who complained of harsh and 
unwarranted treatment by the provincial police and hearing other testimony 
in respect to that matter the Commissioners are of the opinion that the pro- 
vincial police under Colonel Eric Macdonald performed a very difficult and 
distasteful duty in dispersing unlawful assemblies, in suppressing riotous con- 
ditions and in preserving law and order. After the unlawful assemblies were 
Guneracd on the evening of July 1, unlawful acts and acts of violence almost 
ceased. 


The Militia 


It appeared from the evidence that the militia rendered effective aid to 


ee civil power in the protection of life, liberty, order and property under the 
aw. : ) 
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The militia and provincial police were not at any time or in any sense 
used as strike breakers. They took no part and took no side in the industrial 
dispute. 

even witnesses who had personal knowledge of the situation and some of 
the occurrences, when the plant was being raided, when mob rule was prevail- 
ing, and when life and property were being endangered, declared that it was. 
wholly necessary to call out the troops in aid of the civil power. 

From the evidence received, and from the understanding of the situation 
which grew up from hearing the testimony of many witnesses, the Commis- 
sioners are of the opinion that the local police force was entirely inadequate 
to deal with the situation which had occurred, that a riotous condition of mob 
rule prevailed for some days and nights and that the presence of the militia 
was necessary and beneficial. 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that the retention of the troops at. 
Sydney was necessary as a protection against the recurrence of unlawful acts. 
and riotous conditions while the strike continued. 


In this connection it is to be rememberd that as late as July 30 two water 
mains which furnished fresh water to the steel plant were broken by blasts 
from some form of explosives, completely depriving the plant of its fresh water 
supply and putting it in extreme jeopardy until repairs were completed. The 
explosions coincided with the withdrawal of a portion of the military forces 
from the district. The lack of water and the inability of the protective forces 
available to patrol the pipe-line sufficiently to ensure the plant against similar 
interruption prevented the enlargement of employment at the plant to a con- | 
siderable extent. 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that if the true facts of the situation 
at Sydney had been disclosed at the time when the troops were called there, 
it would have been manifest that their presence was necessary and that but 
for their presence and the presence of the provincial police there would likely 
have been loss of life, much more injury to persons than occurred and such 
damage to the plant that employment could not have been provided thereat 
for the normal number of employees for a long time afterwards. 


A number of the men who took part in the riots or who committed assaults 
during the strike were tried in the Supreme Court or the County Court at 
Sydney from October 30 to November 10, 1923. Six of them were found guilty 
and sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. Five others were sentenced 
to forty days in jail and bonded with two sureties to keep the peace for two 
years. 


Employees’ Representatives Plan and Relations Between the Employers 
and Employees 


Employees’ Representatives Plan 


A scheme for the formation of committees of workmen was proposed. to 
the Company by members of the Union who were also employees of the Com- 
pany in September, 1922. It was not accepted by the Company, evidently. 
because the company was not willing to let any form of recognition or control 
by the Union be accepted. 

In December, 1922, a plan of employees’ representation, similar to that 
which had been in operation for some years in a number of the steel plants in 
the United States, was proposed to the workmen by the Company. The pro- 
posal was put to a vote and rejected by 1,562 votes against to 1,021 in favour. 
The Union was active against the acceptance of the proposal by the men. 
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After the June-August, 1923, strike was ended a committee of the work- 
men approached the management with a request to revive the proposal to have 
workmen’s representatives elected to serve on committees and to meet repre- 
sentatives of the management to discuss matters of common interest. The Com- 
pany favoured this proposal and without calling for a vote of the workmen on 
the question of its adoption, arranged that the men could go ahead and elect 
their own representatives to a General Works Committee by secret ballot. The 
election took place on August 30, 1923, and 2,729 workmen voted. That repre- 
sented about 93 per cent of the workmen on the plant. ~~. 2... Pact” 


The general nature of the scheme is as follows:— 


Proportion of Representatives—One representative to be elected for about Lb, 


every hundred workmen; the representatives to be elected equitably from the 
different departments of the plant, for example a department employing about 
300 men to elect three representatives and a number of the small departments 
to be grouped together for the purpose of electing one representative. 


Committees.—The committee thus elected is a General Works Committee 
of about thirty-six members elected from among the employees. 

A Central Works Committee is elected by the General Works Committee 
from its own members and consists of about eight members. 

The Management Committee, which is appointed by the Company, has a 
number of members corresponding or nearly corresponding to the number of the 
Central Works Committee. 

When the members of the Central Works Committee and the Management 
Committee meet in joint conference that is called the Joint Committee. 


Questions to be dealt with—The questions to be dealt with by these com- 
mittees were not at first definitely stated. They include in a general way work- 
ing conditions and working relations on the plant. 

When the plan was suggested and adopted it was stated that after it was 
given a reasonable trial, alterations might be deemed desirable and suggestions 
along these lines which were mutually acceptable would be adopted. 


Qualification for Voters and Representatives—Any employee who is 
eighteen years of age or over is eligible to vote; but foremen, assistant foremen, 
chief clerks and others in similar. or higher positions are not eligible. 

Any employee who is 21 years of age or over and who has had one year’s 
ageregate service with the company is eligible for election as a Departmental 
Representative but foremen, assistant foremen, chief clerks and other employees 
in similar or higher positions are excluded. 


Discrimination.—Departmental Representatives shall be wholly free in the 
performance of their duties as such, and shall not be discriminated against on 
account of any action taken in good faith in their representative capacity. It 
any representative feels that his independence is being abridged, he has the right 
to appeal to the Joint Committee for the removal of the discrimination. 


Meetings—The General Works Committee meets once a month and special 
meetings are held when necessary. The other committees meet regularly and 
special meetings are held when necessary. 

Meetings of the committees are held on the Company’s premises and time 
and pay. For any other work done by representatives in connection with their 
duties no pay is allowed. 


Some of the members of the Management Committee and thirty-five out of 
the thirty-six members of the General Works Committee appeared as witnesses. 
Their testimony was to the effect that they were all willing to give the plan a 
fair trial and were hopeful that satisfactory results would come from it. 
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The following is the gist of the testimony practically in the words used by 
witnesses :-— 

The Works Committee has had an educational influence towards better 
understanding of relationships. | 

Men feel they have a channel through which they can get their grievances 
adjusted. Men find it easier to’ get in touch with the management. 

The Committee is working intelligently and amicably and is representative 
of the men. Agreeably surprised at spirit with which everybody seems to enter 
into discussions. It is doing a whole lot of good. Hopeful that it will help to 
make conditions better in the plant and also in the homes. 

Some form of organized works committee is of benefit to both parties. Both 
parties get confidence well established in one another. Unwarranted suspicions 
are lessened or removed. 

Committees provide a means through which the management is able to talk 
to the men and tell them the conditions of the business, condition of the orders, 
prospects, etc. Management hopes to work out many of the problems which 
seem to be irritating now. | 


None of the witnesses who were members of the committees testified that 
the plan was useless. Some testified that they thought alterations in the plan 
would improve it and make it more satisfactory to the workmen. Some of these 
are under consideration. It was said: committee men are more or less in the 
position of mendicants; they cannot enforce any demands. Some members said 
they would like to see a Board of Arbitration to deal with any question which 
the Joint Committee could not settle to the satisfaction of both sides. 


Some further information on the general principles underlying the plans 
of employees’ representatives’ committees was obtained by a study of them and 
by conversations at steel plants in the United States with representatives of 
the management and representatives of the workmen who had had experience 
in connection with them. | 

We record our warm appreciation of the great courtesy with which we were 
received at the several steel plants visited and of the opportunities which were 
accorded to enable us to obtain information upon the questions into which we 
enquired. 

The following is a summary of what was learnt, and as far as practicable, 
in the words of the notes made at the time. 


The employees’ representatives’ plan was adopted in the first instance to 
keep the personal sympathy and human touch with the men which was being 
lost by the size of the business and because of absentee management by directors. 

Employees’ representation has brought back part of the human touch which 
. had been lost in big organizations. Employees’ representatives’ committees are 
approved by workmen because they are now better informed as to what’ goes 
on in the plant from the employees’ point of view. Committees lessen friction 
between the men and the management. 

Joint Committee meetings representing the management and the workmen 
are desirable to consider problems of mutual interest. They bring about better 
understanding and apppreciation of mutual rights, obligations and interests. 

Joint Committee meetings created a new attitude by employers and 
employed to each other out of which co-operation has grown instead of previous 
hostility. | 

- The most important feature of the plan is the spirit in which the thing is 
_ worked and not the machinery of the plan. . 

Employees’ representatives plans have been valuable in causing employees 

to take an interest in increasing production and efficiency. 
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On one plant where labour troubles had been frequent and serious this was 
said: The strong arm policy had been in use and a blacklist scheme was going 
strong. They had had a five months’ strike. Something had been wrong in the 
management. Then the nature of the workmen’s representatives plan was 
explained to the superintendents and foremen. They were asked to tell the - 
men under them the nature of the proposed plan. In that way the workmen’s 
representatives plan was brought into operation. The plan itself is a process 
of education. The feeling and spirit of satisfaction and co-operation has been 
greatly developed. At monthly joint meetings the management gives the men’s 
representatives information about progress and prospects and intentions in respect 
to the business. The superintendent who does that, by taking the men into 
the confidence of the Company, is thereby dignified in the esteem of the men. 

The main service of representatives’ committees consists in promoting and 
preserving friendly relations continuously, not by strong arm methods but by 
conference, confidence and co-operation to get the best results. 


The general points stressed by the workmen as being essential to the success 
of the plan are: On both sides, frankness, sincerity, truthfulness, integrity, con- 
fidence and good faith. These are all more important than the machinery of 
the plan. 

The workmen seem pleased with and proud of the representatives plan and 
its results. One of them said they regarded themselves as disciples with a 
mission accepted by themselves to preach this gospel. 


The general impression from inquiries regarding the working of the men’s 
representatives’ plans (received from both the management and the workmen) 
was to the effect that close friendly acquaintance between the two sides was 
being promoted, that team work for the most efficient carrying on of the business 
was being developed and that confidence and good-will were being increased. | 


Relations between the Employers and Employees 


In general the relations between the employees and the Company have been 
friendly, depending somewhat upon the personnel of the management which was 
changed frequently. From 1916 to 1921 the Company was making a good deal 
of money and the wages had risen from an average daily wage of $2.32 (January 
to May, 1916) to an average daily wage of $5.20 from May, 1920, to January, 
1921. From that time on there was increase of unrest among industrial workers 
from the disappointment caused by the pressure of hard times instead of the 
good times which were expected. No systematic and continued effort was made 
by the Company to explain the changed conditions of business. 

There had been a decrease from the January, 1921, rate of $5.20 per day 
to $3.58 per day in 1922. There were increases in 1922 and 1923 which brought 
the rate in June, 1923, to $4.54 per day. That was the average rate for 
employees including all skilled and unskilled workmen under the rank of fore- 
men, and represented an average rate of 41 cents per hour. 


Since 1917 efforts had been made by officials of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America to organize the workmen on the 
steel plant and to secure recognition of the Union from the Company. The 
Company had been continuously opposed to the organization of the men in 
unions and no encouragement was given to the organization of workmen’s repre- 
sentatives’ committees until the autumn of 1922. 

The efforts to organize the workmen in the plant and to secure recognition 
of the Union were not successful. The number of members of the Union in good 
standing was about one quarter of the workmen employed on the plant when 
the June strike was called. 
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Because there was little other opportunity of employment at Sydney except 
with the Company, there was a growing feeling that the men might not receive 
fair treatment in respect to wages unless strongly organized in a union; and 
while a large proportion of the workmen were not actively supporting the union 
movement, at the same time they were willing and ready to take advantage of 
any means, such as the organization or action of a union, which looked like 
getting for them higher wages and shorter hours. | 

From 1922 the leaders of the union movement grew gradually more bitter 
against the Company. From that time on there was an interjection into the 
situation at Sydney of extreme statements by outside speakers representing 
Bolshevistic ideas as proclaimed by the Third International. 'These men are 
reported to have openly advocated revolutionary methods. 

From January 1923, when the Company refused to concur in the application 
for a Board of Conciliation in respect to the questions in dispute the attitude 
and feeling on both sides became one of more distrust. 

The general feeling and attitude of the workmen towards the Company as 
represented by the Board of Directors was not one of confidence and friend- 
liness. There was a growing feeling against absentee management arising from 
the opinion that the directors cared only for the financial interests of the cor- 
poration and its profits and dividends. 

The relations between the workmen and the superintendents of departments 
and also between the men and the foremen were generally satisfactory and con- 
siderate on both sides. They were much disturbed in the period between the 
February strike and the June strike (1923) by continuous talk of an impending 
strike to force the Company to do what the Union wanted. 

The Company has not paid enough attention in the past to the essential 
difference between building and machinery equipment in materials and human 
equipment in men as factors in production and in the efficient carrying on of the 
operations. ‘There is no sentiment in machinery which affects its smooth or 
rough running but there is a good deal of it in men. 

The workmen in the steel plant are chiefly Canadian born, most of them 
in Nova Scotia. A small percentage of them are from Newfoundland. Rather 
more than one-tenth of them are of non-English speaking races and about eight 
per cent of them are coloured men from Barbadoes. 


There is much to learn and gain in industrial relations through studying 
and recognizing the motives which influence men in their work. Nothing else 
can obtain from workers as good a quality of productive labour as can be secured 
from their own willing effort sustained by feelings of satisfaction. A working 
force satisfied that it is getting a square deal, and therefore more or less con- 
tented, naturally tends to do better work and accomplish more and better pro- 
duction than one which feels it is being treated unjustly. 

The employees’ representatives plan with a General Works Committee and 
Committees is a means whereby the management and employees can get together 
to confer upon questions of mutual interest and obligation and seek their settle- 
ment by full, frank discussion. Such contacts and conferences are not intended 
to impose settlements but to promote agreements and to provide regular and 
recognized opportunities in which mutual understanding can be promoted, con- 
fidence developed and co-operating goodwill brought into play in the relations 
between the Company and the workmen, 


Hours of Labour 


A great deal of testimony was received to the effect that the men considered 
the hours of labour too long. In the departments in which the continuous pro- 
cess practice obtains, such as the blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces and coke 

ovens, the work is carried on on the two-shift plan. That requires the day- 
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shift men to work eleven hours and the night-shift men thirteen hours. Once a 
fortnight when the men change shifts they work for a twenty-four hour change- 
over period. 

A good deal of the work in connection with the continuous processes in 
the steel industry is quite intermittent in character. But when anything goes 
wrong the case is different and the twelve-hour day becomes a physical strain. 
The twelve-hour day with the seven-day week and the twenty-four hour 
change-over once a fortnight make a very exhausting combination. 

A twelve-hour day followed steadily by any group of men for a considerable 
number of years means a decrease of their efficiency and a reduction of their 
vigour. The question of hours of labour has to be considered from a social as 
well as a physical point of view. A twelve-hour day in the plant means about 
thirteen hours away from his home and family for all the working days. That 
leaves little if any time for family life, recreation, social enjoyments and leisure. 


Reference was made by witnesses to the fact that many steel plants in the 
United States had recently adopted the three-shift plan which meant an eight- 
hour day for men on the continuous processes and a maximum ten-hour day for 
other workmen. We visited several steel plants in the United States to look into 
this and other matters that had been referred to by witnesses at Sydney. The 
following are some of the points learnt in respect to this question during these 
visits :— 

For many years there had been considerable agitation in the United States - 
for bringing about the three-shift plan for the continuous processes in the iron 
and steel making industry. It had been in operation in a few plants of consider- 
able size for a few years, but during the last half of 1923 the adoption of it 
became quite general. 

Public opinion formed and ripened by various agencies and finally. voiced 
by President Harding compelled it. The eight-hour shift has undoubtedly 
come to stay. As to the two-shift plan—never again. 

Public opinion drove the steel makers away from the twelve-hour shift. 
Public opinion will compel the continuation of the eight-hour shift. A twelve- 
a is entirely too long. What is there in life for a man on the two-shift 
plan‘ 

Public opinion in the United States is now definitely against the two-shift 
plan of operation. The twelve-hour day is inhuman. The three-shift plan is 
good and is here for good. Had hoped for the introduction of the three-shift 
plan for several years but did not see how it could be adopted in the face of 
competition until the time was ripe for its general adoption. 

When the twelve-hour men engaged on continuous processes went on eight 
hours they got an increase of twenty-five per cent on the rate per hour. When 
other twelve-hour men went to ten hours they got an increase of ten to twelve 
per cent on the hourly rate. This has been the general practice where the change 
has been made. 

The change from the two-shift to a three-shift plan in a typical iron and 
steel making plant calls for an increase in the total men on the plant of about 
twenty per cent. That increase would likely be slightly reduced as experience 
was gained. 


It is only a question of a short time before the two-shift plan—eleven hours 
by day and thirteen hours at night—in the departments having continuous pro- 
cesses will be eliminated from the steel plants everywhere. Already the change 
has been made in European countries and either already has been made or is 
in process of being made in most of the steel plants in the United States. 

We recommend that, in the interests alike of the Company and the work- 
men, early and earnest attention be given to the elimination of the twenty-four- 
hour change-over period and to the abolition of the seven-day week. 
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We recommend that the question of adopting the three-shift plan in the 
departments of continuous processes and a maximum of a_ten-hour-day for 
the other workmen be given the most careful consideration. In our opinion the 
change would be advantageous to the Company and beneficial to the men and 
should be adopted. We believe that a thorough discussion and consideration of 
this question with the employees concerned would bring about intelligent co- 
operation and lead to a satisfied state of feeling by both the men and the man- 
agement in respect to this matter. 


Wages and Unemployment 


A careful study of the evidence submitted to the Commissioners indicates 
that the employees (sometimes called Labour) want and the Commissioners 
believe they are entitled to: 

(1) Adequate wages, 

(2) Regular employment, 

(3) A real say, individually or collectively, on the conditions of working, 

(4) A fair share of industrial prosperity, and 

(5) A square deal from foreman and superintendents. 


The Commissioners believe the investors (sometimes called Capital) 
deserve: — | 

(1) Security of investment, 

(2) Fair returns on investment, 

(3) Capable management, 

(4) Contented well-paid employees, and 

(5) Continuous improvement in administration. 


The public, which has granted several advantages to the steel industry 
and its allied coal industry through bounties, duties, etc., is concerned with 
such questions as:— ! 


(1) A sufficient supply of products at reasonable cost, 
(2) The maintenance of an industry through which employees will obtain 
wages adequate to maintain a decent Canadian standard of living, 


(3) Conditions under which the occupations of the workers will not impair 
health or debase life. 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that the iron and steel industry 
at Sydney can be carried on to meet these desires and requirements. It has 
uncommon advantages in the easy accessibility to its plant of ore, coal and lime 
and in its situation at a seaport from which transportation by water is available. 
- Workmen of excellent quality as to vigour, intelligence and general ability are 
available. The Commissioners: believe that wise and considerate co-operation 
between the policy controlling directors, the operating management and thc 
working employees can win success and satisfaction. 

It is a matter of common report that the steel industry is one which has 
been characterized by intermittent periods of prosperity and depression. It 
has been regarded as good business to put part of the large profits of good 
years into some form of reserve fund instead of distributing all of them to 
shareholders. The fat years are thus made to carry lean years. 

From 1916 until March 31, 1921, the Dominion Iron and Steel Company 
made large profits. In one year alone the Company enjoyed a net surplus of 
more than seven million dollars after meeting all charges and providing for 
depreciation, depletions, interest on bonds and dividends upon stocks. For 
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the period from the early part of 1921, when the first reduction in wages from 
their highest point was made, until June 1923, the receipts from ‘sales of 
products, after meeting necessary expenditures such as those for materials and 
supplies purchased, wages, salaries and all other expenses, showed only a small 
profit from the operations of the plant before providing for sinking funds, 
depreciations, bond interest and dividends on preferred stock. From this it is 
evident that instead of making money during that period, from which if it 
had been made higher wages might have been paid, the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company was drawing upon the surplus which had been accumulated in 
previous years of prosperity to pay bond interest and dividends on preferred 
stock. 


The evidence submitted to the Commission shows that in a similar manner, 
but only to a comparatively small extent, the reserve fund of the company was 
drawn upon to provide employment and pay wages to about 700 men for a 
time during a period of business depression. 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that while no legal right to any 
share in the surplus of a company, accumulated under such circumstances, 
belongs to the workmen of the plant it would be good business policy, in the 
interests alike of the shareholders and the employees, to regard the surplus to 
some extent as a trust fund to be used for the*protection of the interests of 
the whole enterprise. The interests of the enterprise include, in a vital way, 
the interests of the employees and to a less extent the public interests of the 
community. The labour of the employees cannot justly be regarded as a 
commodity in the transactions between them and the company. The Com- 
missioners do not suggest that the control of the surplus and the decision as 
to how it should be used should be withdrawn from the directors of the com- 
pany; but the Commissioners do suggest that since the employees are a very 
important factor in the enterprise and may even be the determining factor as 
to its prosperity and continued success the company would do well through its 
representatives to discuss this question with representatives of the employees 
when changes in rates of wages are in contemplation and when the prospect 
of full and regular employment is not good. 


Opinions and Recommendations 


The Commissioners have expressed opinions in the body of this report in 
connection with questions dealt with in several parts of it. In this summary 
they restate some of these opinions together with the recommendations which 
they make to promote amicable relations between the employees and the Com- 
pany. 


Relations between the Company and the Employees 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that the absence of any recognized 
organized means through which representatives of the men could confer with 
representatives of the Company prevented the development of amicable rela- 
tions; and the Commissioners are further of the opinion that the employees’ 
representatives plan with a General Works Committee and other Committees, 
which is now in effect on the plant, is a means whereby the management and the 
employees can get together to confer upon questions of mutual interest and 
obligation and seek their settlement by full frank discussion. Such contacts 
and conferences are not intended to impose settlements but to promote agree- 
ments and to provide regular and recognized opportunities in which mutual 
understanding can be promoted, confidence developed and co-operating good 
will brought into play in the relations between the Company and the workmen. 
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Hours of Labour 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that the hours of labour have been 
excessively long in some departments of the plant under the two-shift system 
of operation. 7 

The Commissioners recommend that in the interests alike of the Company 
and the workmen, early and earnest attention be given to the elimination of 
the twenty-four-hour change-over period and to the abolition of the seven-day 
week. 

The Commissioners recommend that the question of adopting the three- 
shift plan (eight hours per shift) in the departments of continuous processes 
and a maximum of a ten-hour day for other workmen be given the most careful 
consideration. In our opinion the change would be advantageous to the Com- 
pany and beneficial to the men, and should be adopted. 


Wages and Unemployment 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that the iron and steel industry of 
Sydney can be carred on successfully and amicably in such a way as to meet 
the reasonable desires and requirements of the workmen and the Company. 

Since the steel industry is one which has been characterized by intermit- 
tent periods of prosperity and depression, the Commissioners recommend that 
in the interests alike of the shareholders and the employees the Company should 
discuss with representatives of the employees the question of drawing to some 
extent upon the surplus accumulated during fat years to tide the workmen as 
well as the shareholders over lean years when changes in rates of wages are in 
contemplation and when the prospect of regular employment is not good. 

As an alternative, the Commissioners recommend that in the public interest 
some competent authority be directed to investigate and report upon the use 
which is made of such surplus funds of the Company. ) 


Calling Out of the Militia 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that the local police force was 
entirely inadequate to deal with the situation which had occurred at Sydney, 
that a riotous condition of mob rule prevailed for some days and nights and 
that the presence of the militia was necessary and beneficial. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that it is desirable that the Militia Act 
should be amended in such a manner as to provide that a requisition requiring 
the active militia to be called out for active service in aid of the civil power 
may be made only by a judge and the Attorney-General of a province acting 
jointly in making the same and that the requisition should contain a statement 
by the Attorney-General of the province to the effect that he shall as soon as 
possible, and not later than one week thereafter, cause an inquiry to be made 
into the circumstances which occasioned the calling out of the active militia 
and send a report upon the same to the Minister of National Defence. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 
| Chairman. 
(Sed.) JAMES J. JOHNSTON, 


(Sgd.) FRED BANCROFT, 
Commissioners. 
Orrawa, February 9, 1924. da 
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